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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


IT  was  estimated  in  these  pages  two  months  ago 
that  the  quarantine  prohibitions  of  last  summer 
against  the  landing  of  immigrants  had  reduced  the 
total  influx  for  1892  by  not  less  than  200,000  souls. 
This  estimate  has  been  sustained  by  official  calcula- 
tions. For  several  years  the  American  sentiment  in 
favor  of  somewhat  radical  restrictions  upon  the  free- 
dom of  immigration  to  this  country  has  been  grow- 
ing more  pronounced  and  emphatic ;  yet  nothing  in 
the  way  of  sweeping  action  could  have  been  expected 
for  a  long  time  to  come  if  grave  circumstances  had 
not  conspired  to  foster  drastic  measures.  The  Rus- 
sian famine,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian 
persecution  and  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  diverted 
hitherwards  a  gi'eat  horde  of  the  most  vvrretched  and 
least  assimilable  of  all  the  lowly  of  Europe,  with 
strange  garbs,  queer  jargons  and  dreadful  diseases. 
And  then,  from  Asia  across  the  path  of  the  Russian 
refugees  came  the  cholera,  accompanying  them  to 
Hamburg  and  invading  the  steerage  quarters  of  the 
emigrant  ships.  The  President's  order  against  the 
landing  of  immigrants  came  with  the  evident  con- 
sciousness that  more  was  involved  than  a  temporary 
quarantine  measure  against  cholera.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  beginning  of  a  profound  change  in  our  policy — a 
change  destined  to  affect  the  whole  world  most  mo- 
mentously. The  Emancipation  Proclamation  wore 
the  guise  of  a  temporary  war  measure  ;  but  it  meant 
a  wholly  new  order  of  things  in  our  institutional  and 
social  life.  And  thus  the  order  forbidding  emigrants 
to  land  will  have  been  recognized  as  a  great  turning- 
point  in  our  history. 

Immigration  ^^^  things  are  SO  probable  as  that 
Must  be      Europe    will    be    visited   with    another 

Suspended,  epj^jemic  of  cholera  this  year.  Every- 
thing in  the  situation  combines  to  make  clear  and 
unmistakable  the  wisdom  of  a  continuation,  for  the 
period  of  at  least  another  year,  of  the  policy  that 
practically  suspended  immigration  during  the  last 
months  of  1892.  The  difficulty  of  initiating  so 
grave  a  change  of  policy  as  the  prohibition  of  im- 
migration was  removed  in  a  manner  that  nobody 
had  anticipated.  While  the  country  was  still  fitfully 
debating,  as  it  had  been  for  ten  years,  how  to  go 
about  the  task  of  limiting  the  influx  of  European 
laborers    and    paupers  ;    while    Congressmen    were 


di-afting  timid  bills  ;  and  while  official  commissions 
were  reporting  upon  the  question,  the  President  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  a  single  stroke.     In  the  osten- 
sible interest  of  the  public  health,  at  a  moment  when 
the  general  anxiety  and  alarm  were  great  enough  to 
assure  approval  of  the  step,  Mr.  Harrison  solved  the 
immigration  problem  by  summarily  prohibiting  im- 
migration.   Forthwith,  the  emigrant  ships  sought 
their  docks  in  Europe,  and  there  some  of  them  have 
been  rusting  and  rotting,  while  others  have  been 
sold  to  go  into  commission  in  other  seas  for  other 
services.    Great  steamship  companies  recognized  the 
element  of  permanence  and  irrevocability  in  what 
seemed  on  its  face  a  mere  transient  expedient,  and 
they  prepared  to  go  out  of  business.     The  World's 
Fair  is  another  factor  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
immigrant  ship.    Neither  Europeans  nor  Americans 
wili  want  to  go  to  Chicago  if  cholera  infection  is  to 
be  spread  along  the  road  from  New  York  harbor  to 
the  White  City  on  Lake  Michigan.     There  will  be  no 
serious  danger  of  cholera  infection  from  ships  bring- 
ing only  first  and  second  class  passengers.    Nor  will 
there  be  irksome  quarantine  detention  for  such  ships. 
The  conditions  altogether  are  of  a  kind  to  hold  public 
opinion  up  to  the  point  of  justifying  the  exclusion  of 
immigrants  this  coming  year.     If  Congress  does  not 
exclude  them,  they  will  nevertheless  be  excluded  by 
executive  orders  under  the  new  national  quarantine 
system  that  is  certain  to  be  created.   But  it  is  probable 
that  Congress  will  vote  to  suspend  immigration  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  a  measure  will  be  prepared 
to  go  into  permanent  operation  imposing  literacy  and 
property  tests  upon  future  immigrants,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  preliminary  consular  investigation  of  each 
applicant's  character  in  his  own  home. 

Notice  from  Upon  this  topic,  so  fraught  with  deep  con- 
^w  ^fd  ^^^^  ^^  Europe  and  to  America  alike,  Mr. 
Stead  writes  as  follows,  primarily  for  the 
eye  of  his  British  and  European  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  :  The  New  Year  opens  with  a 
serious  warning  from  the  New  World  to  the  old. 
Senator  Chandler,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Immigration,  publishes  in  the  January  mimber  of 
the  North  American  Review  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  total  suspension  for  a  year  of  all  immigration  to 
the  North  American  Continent.    This  twelvemonths' 
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From  photograph  by  C.  11.  Bt-U,  Washington,  L).  V. 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  E.   CHANDLER,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

barring  of  the  gates  of  the  New  World  agaiiist  the 
overflow  of  the  population  of  the  Old  is  ostensibly 
advocated  as  the  most  effective  method  of  keeping 
ont  the  cholera.  Biit  the  Senator  frankly  warns  us 
that  after  the  cholera  has  passed,  the  Immigrants" 
Gate  ^^^ll  never  again  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers. 
"  Residence  and  citizenship  in  the  United  States  are  so 
valuable  that  it  is  highly  reasonable"  that  only  eligi- 
ble immigrants  should  be  admitted.  The  feeling  in 
the  United  States  is  almost  universal  in  favor  of  effect- 
ive restriction  of  immigration.  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  161,268  degi-aded,  illiterate  immi- 
grants from  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Russia 
landed  in  the  United  States.  Next  year,  if  the  Sena- 
tor has  his  way,  not  one  will  be  j)emiitted  to  land, 
and  after  next  year  the  interdict  will  only  be  raised 
in  favor  of  those  who  can  read  and  write,  who  have 
money  of  their  o\m,  and  who  have  a  consular  certifi- 
cate that  they  are  not  in  the  category  of  undesirable 
citizens.  Exclusion  of  all  others  is  declared  to  be  im- 
peratively necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
order  of  American  civilization  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  intelligent  wage-workers.  It  is  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  anti-Chinese  law  to  the  Mongo- 
lians of  the  Old  World.  But  what  an  appreciable 
addition  is  tliis  to  the  sweltering  mass  of  human  mis- 
ery in  Europe ! 


,„u  *  u   *      There  is  nothing  in  Panama  scandals,  or 

What  Must        .  »  .  ' 

the  Old  in  German  army  bills,  or  m  the  com- 
worid  Do  ?  j^otion  in  the  Home  Rule  teacup,  that 
approaches  in  importance  this  ominous  notice  from 
the  New  World,  that  America  can  no  longer  be  used  as 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  human  refuse  of 
Europe.  If  the  Senator's  warning  be  fulfilled,  it  will 
seem  to  many  millions  as  if  the  doors  of  hope  had 
been  closed  upon  mankind.  For  them,  hitherto,  the 
prospect  of  an  escape  to  America,  where  wages  were 
high  and  where  the  blood-tax  was  never  levied, 
seemed  the  nearest  equivalent  for  their  waning  faith 
in  a  celestial  paradise.  Skepticism  and  materialism 
have  dimmed  their  vision  of  the  heavens.  Their  one 
h()i)e  of  bettennent,  the  only  terrestrial  paradise,  lay 
across  the  Atlimtic.  And  now  the  gates  of  the  trans- 
atlantic Eden  are  being  barred  before  them.  Senator 
Chandler,  like  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword,  de- 
nies them  access  to  the  Promised  Land.  What  are 
1)i(  y  to  do?  Cut  each  other's  throats  in  the  mad 
struggle  for  sustenance?  There  is  another  way  out, 
and  that  way  France,  as  the  population  returns  show, 
is  resolutely  practicing.  Last  year  the  deaths  out- 
niunl)ered  the  births  in  France  by  nine  thousand. 
But  for  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  among  the 
Italians  and  Belgians  of  4,000  each,  and  2,000  among 
other  nationalities,  the  decrease  of  French  population 
would  have  been  19,000  in  the  twelve  months.  The 
French  cradle  is  not  being  refilled.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  937,000  babies  bom  in  France  in  one  year. 
Last  year  there  were  only  866,000  births  as  against 
876,000  deaths.  There  were  more  marriages  than  any 
year  since  1884,  but  not  more  children. 

The  French  plan  is  to  limit  the  family ; 
/or' Oi/f/efs.    the  British  is  to  find  new  homes  for  the 

redundant  population  beyond  the  sea, 
Hitherto  the  world  has  been  so  wide  that  statesmen, 
immersed  in  the  parochial  politics  of  their  own  little 
vestry,  have  hardly  given  a  thought  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  keeping  an  open  door  in  the  uninliabited 
continents  for  the  overflow  of  the  British  household. 
A  ijopulation  less  in  number  than  that  which  is 
crowded  together  in  Greater  London  has  settled  upon 
the  outside  rim  of  the  Australian  continent,  in  which 
hundreds  of  mUlions  might  find  a  home.  Yet  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  done  to  secure  for  the  overplus  of 
the  population  of  the  British  islands  a  right  of  way 
to  the  unoccupied  lands  which  would  long  ago  have 
been  snapped  up  by  the  foreigner  but  for  the  dread  of 
the  Imperial  navy,  toward  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  over-sea  settlers  until  the  other  day  contributed 
nothing.  It  may  be  impossible  to  secure  for  Britishers' 
children  and  their  children's  children  the  opportunity 
to  colonize,  but  the  object  was  certainly  one  which  a 
farseeing  statesman  might  have  borne  in  mind  and 
have  endeavored  to  secure.  But  statesmen  for  the 
most  part  have  cared  about  none  of  these  things. 
Some  of  them  even  elevated  into  an  article  of  faith 
the  doctrine  that  statesmen  ought  not  to  take 
thought  for  any  of  those  matters — neither  for  men 
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tior  for  manufactures  would  they  concern  themselves 
in  securing  an  open  gate.  Yet  surely  British  states- 
men who  have  forty  millions  of  humans  penned  up 
in  their  small  islands  might  at  least  have  endeavored 
to  be  able  to  say  to  their  race  :  "  Behold  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  shall  shut  it." 

En  land  '^^^^  departure  of  Sir  G.  Portal  and  his 
Looking  for  staff  for  Zanzibar  in  their  700  mile  walk 
Martlets,  through  the  East- Africa  coast  land  up 
to  Uganda  denotes  a  somewhat  tardy  avpakening  of 
the  British  householder  to  the  need  of  keeping  open 
as  many  doors  as 
possible  through 
which  English 
manufactures  may 
pass  freely.  Its 
significance  has 
not  been  lost  sight 
of,  least  of  all  by 
those  who  detest 
every  extension  of 
the  civilizing  sov- 
ereignty of  Britain. 
Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison, in  his  New 
Year's  Addi'ess  ex- 
claimed,  when 
commenting  o  n 
the  triumph  of 
Lord  Rosebery's 
policy,  "An Amu- 
rath  on  Amurath 

succeeds ;  there  is  only  one  Imperial  statesman  the 
more."  He  went  on  to  lament  that  the  work  of 
Imperial  extension  and  consolidation  was  likely  to 
go  on  more  rapidly  under  the  Liberals  than  under 
the  Tories,  and  for  this  cause:  The  Liberals  in 
opposition  put  the  brake  on  Tory  Imperialists,  but  if 
when  the  Liberals  are  in  office  they  take  to  Imperial- 
ism, there  is  no  check  on  their  policy.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  may  be  respectfully  commended  to 
those  Imperialists  who  are  perpetually  wondering 
how  it  is  that  Lord  Rosebery  and  others  can  remain 
in  the  Gladstonian  party.  Mr.  Harrison  gleefully 
looks  forward  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire, 
and  predicts  that  many  foreign  flags  will  be  hoisted 
on  territory  now  colored  British  red  on  the  map ;  but 
as  every  foreign  flag  is  the  symbol  of  a  foreign  and 
sometimes  prohibitive  tariff,  the  English  working 
classes  and  their  employers  will  positively  decline  to 
follow  the  lead  of  these  Positivist  prophets. 

ggi^i  The  drift  in  the  imperial  direction  in  Eng- 
Among  the  land  is  so  strong  that  even  Sir  W.  Harcoiirt 
Prophets,  jg  svidnging  vsrith  the  tide.  Not  only  did  he 
raise  no  serious  objection  to  the  retention  of  Uganda, 
which  seems  to  have  been  'more  obnoxious  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  than  to  any  of  the  members,  but  he  has 
honorably  distinguished  himself  by  taking  up  the 
cause  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage,  which  Mr.  Henni- 
ker  Heaton  has  championed  so  ably   and  so  long. 


SIR  GERAXD  PORT4L. 


The  dismay  which  prevailed  at  the  Carlton  Club 
when  the  Daily  Chronicle,  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  establish  penny  postage  through- 
out the  Empire  was  the  best  tribute  to  the  smartness 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  appropriating 
the  one  chance  left  him  by  the  obtuseness  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley 
will  indeed  deserve  well  of  the  Empire  if  they  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  desire 
to  promote  the  union  and  solidarity  of  all  the  Queen's 
dominions.  There  are  obstacles,  no  doubt.  Some  of 
the  Colonial  governments  cannot  afford,  with  their 
own  internal  postal  rate  standing  at  2d.,  to  reduce 
the  rate  for  English  letters  to  one  penny.  But  if 
England  takes  the  lead  they  will  speedUy  follow.  And 
there  is  no  objection  to  charging  Id.  on  all  letters  out, 
even  if  for  a  time  SJ^d.  is  charged  on  letters  the  other 
way.  Such  differences  have  existed  in  the  past — 
notably  in  the  case  of  Queensland,  where  there  was, 
at  one  time  a  sixpenny  rate  from  Brisbane  to  London 
and  an  eightpenny  rate  from  London  to  Brisbane. 
Of  course  the  permanent  officials  of  the  British  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  will  do  their 
best  or   their   worst   to 


magnify     the    obstacles  ((^ 
from    molehills    into  \ 


mountains.  If,  however. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  sits  on 
them  hard  they  will  col- 
lapse under  his  weight. 


Sir  W.  Harcourt 
as  Premier. 


Mr.  Stead, 
whom    we 
are    still 
quoting,  proceeds  to  say 
that  he  is  the  more  grati- 
fied  at   this    sudden 
eleventh -hour    blossom- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness on  a  somewhat 
withered  stem,  because  it 
seems  as  if  no  combina- 
tion can  avert  the  speedy 
access  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
to  the  Premiership.     It 
has  always  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  and 
now  that  it  is  within 
his  grasp  we  need  not 
grudge  it  him  —  es- 
pecially as  it  will  be 
a    barren    honor. 
Prince  Bismarck's 
famous    remark    to 
Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  recurs  to 
the  mind  in  this  con- 
nection.    "  Take  it," 
he    said,    when    the 
throne    of    Bulgaria 
was  offered    the 
Prince,  "take  it  by  all 


From  Pick'Me-Up,  December  31 
1892. 

MK.    HENNIKER  HEATON. 
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means  ;  it  will  alwa5's  be  an  agreeable  reminiscence." 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  always  be  able  to  look  back  with 
interest  upon  the  few  brief  and  troubled  months  dur- 
ing which  he  will  in  all  jjrobability  be  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown.    After  he  has  had  one  term  of  office  he 


ing  a  sound  Imperial  policy  as  his  own.  One  almost 
feels  inclined  to  say  with  the  immortal  Pangloss  that 
all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 

will  not  want  another,  and  after  another  spell  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  way  \Nill  be  «cleared  naturally  for  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

That  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  natural  and 
''"^euersi'on''^  necessary  successor  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 

almost  universally  recognized.  It  is, 
indeed,  so  well  recognized  that  even  his  most  enthtu^i- 
astic  siTpporters  can  submit  without  impatience  to  a 
Harcourtian  interregnum.  It  suits  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
to  be  Premier  this  year.  It  will  suit  Lord  Rosebery 
better  to  wait  liis  time.  In  1896  or  1897  he  will  be  in- 
stalled AA-ithout  opposition.  His  reversionary  rights  to 
the  Premiership  will  not  be  seriously  contested  except- 
ing by  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  as  Mr.  Labouchere  has 
no  candidate  for  the  post — excepting  himself — his  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  serious  opposition.  Meanwhile 
during  the  interregnum  the  wishes  of  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive will  be  law  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Thus 
we  sliall  have  all  the  advantage  of  a  Rosebery  Minis- 
try plus  the  advantage  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  support- 


The 

Home  Rule 

Bill. 


The  Home  Rule  bill  has  been  printed, 
but  its  secret  has  been  very  carefully 
preserved.  On  the  vital  point  of  all,  the 
retention  or  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  at  West- 
minster, the  silence  has  been  impenetrable.  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  the  Government 
will  have  seen  the  force  of  the  arguments  which 
were  presented  before  the  November  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, in  favor  of  relegating  the  whole  question  of 
the  Irish  members  to  the  next  session.  Mr.  Red- 
mond, the  leader  of  the  Pamellites,  has  this  month 
publicly  accepted  the  suggestion  and  made  it  his 
own.  It  is  much  to  l)e  hoped,  although  hardly 
to  be  expected,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  adopt 
the  same  wi.se  course  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tribution which  Ireland  must  make  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  Everj'  month  since  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
takt^n  office  has  sho^vn  that  tliis  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  Home  Rule  bill  will  bo  %\Tecked.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  bill  in  1886.  Mr.  Pamell 
ac-cejjted  the  arrangement  by  which  Ireland  was  to 
pay  one-fifteenth.  But  now  wo  have  Mr.  Healy  de- 
claring that  Ireland  cannot  and  will  not  pay  any  such 
sum,  while  "Sir.  Clancy  demonstrates  to  his  own  en- 
tire satisfaction,  in  the  Contemporary  this  month, 
that  Ireland  ought  not  to  pay  anything  to  the  Impe- 
rial Exchequer  for  the  next  fifty  years,  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  for  the  extent  to  which  she  has  been 
l)lundered  since  the  Union.  It  only  now  remains  for 
a  third  Irish  member  to  propose  that,  as  an  accessory 
of  Home  Rule  by  way  of  making  up  for  the  injustice 
of  the  past,  every  Irislunan  now  living  in  Ireland 
shall  receive  a  permanent  compensation  from  the 
British  Exchequer  of  £100  a  j-ear.  They  are  just  as 
likely  to  get  that  as  the  arrangement  which  Mr. 
Clancy  desires. 


The 

Financial 

Roclt. 


There  is  no  question  about  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem.  United  Ireland,  with  a 
public  spirit  and  true  journalistic  instinct, 
has  opened  its  columns  for  some  months  past  for  the 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  satisfactory'  Home 
Rule  bill.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
unanimity  which  prevails  among  all  sections  of  Irish- 
men as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  financial 
question.  Mr.  Healy  says  tliat  when  IMr.  Pamell  in 
1886  consulted  nine  of  his  colleagues  as  to  the  amount 
which  Ireland  should  pay,  every  one  of  the  nine 
agreed  in  declaring  that  one-fifteenth  was  too  much. 
Mr.  Parnell,  as  his  manner  was,  however,  overruled 
all  liis  colleagues.  They  have  no  intention  of  acqui- 
escing this  time  in  the  decision  of  their  fallen  chief. 
Mr.  Glad.stone  will  explain  that  one-fifteenth  is  not 
one-fifteenth  at  all,  because,  as  he  stated  in  his  speech 
in  1886,  lie  allowed  the  Irish  to  levy  their  ovra.  excise, 
an  arrangement  by  which  every  glass  of  Irish  whis- 
key drunk  in  England  would  pay  duty  to  the  Irish 
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excisemen.  One  thing  we  may  be  certain  of,  and 
that  is  that  Ministers  have  been  as  liberal  to  the  Irish 
as  they  believe  the  English  people  will  stand.  But 
the  English  and  Scotch  people  will  not  stand  very 
much.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  British  public  has  been 
educated  up  to  believe  that  it  is  safe  and  politic  to  allow 
the  Irish  to  govern  themselves,  but  very  few  English, 
Scotch  or  Welsh  Home  Rulers  have  even  begun  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  the  justness  of  taking  upon 
their  own  shoulders  one,  two  or  three  million  poimds 
of  taxation  at  present  paid  by  the  Irish.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  prospects  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
at  the  present  time  are  not  particularly  bright. 

T,    n        v.^   Late  on  Clmstmas  Eve,  almost  immedi- 

The  Dynamite  „  ,  ,  ~   r 

Explosion  ateiy  after  the  release  of  four  prisoners 
at  Dublin.  undergoing  penal  servitude  for  being  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  an  inspector  at  Gweedore,  some 
miscreant  put  a  dynamite  bomb  in  front  of  the  detect- 
ive office  in  Dublin  Castle.  When  it  exploded  it 
smashed  the  windows  in  the  vicinity  and  killed  a  de- 
tective who  was  passing  at  the  moment.  Near  by,  an 
Italian  naturalist  of  the  name  of  Madame  Magetti  was 
sitting  at  her  window  when  the  bomb  exploded.  Her 
window  was  blown  in  and  she  was  somewhat  stunned. 
When  she  recovered  she  heard  her  poor  macaw  shoiit, 
"  Oh,  mamma,  what  is  the  matter?"  She  saw  the  bird 
in  the  fire  and  soot.  She  rescued  poor  Polly,  and 
rushed  to  the  door  in  time  to  see  the  body  of  the  dying 
detective  carried  away.  The  press  of  England 
seems  to  have  been  about  as  intelligent  in  their 
comments  upon  this  incident  as  that  macaw.  "  Oh, 
mamma,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  they  kept  scream- 
ing out  in  various  notes  of  bewilderment  and 
indignation.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
nothing  is  the  matter.  It  is  only  one  of  the  or- 
dinary incidents  of  government  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  What  we  have  to  recognize 
is  that  in  dynamite  the  reckless  criminal  has  an  agent 
which  can  be  employed  with  comparative  safety  to 
himself,  and  he  employs  it  accordingly.  There  is  no 
reason  for  making  a  fuss  about  it.  It  is  a  disagree- 
able incident,  and  it  is,  of  course,  very  deplorable 
that  public  officers  should  be  killed.  The  right  thing 
to  do  is  simply  to  treat  it  as  all  in  the  day's  work,  like 
an  accident  on  the  railway  or  any  other  incident  in 
the  work  of  government. 

,  Mr.  Gladstone  celebrated  his  eighty-third 
'^Retirement-  birthday  at  Biarritz.  He  has  drafted  his 
Home  Rule  bill  and  he  will  probably  make 
his  last  great  speech  in  explaining  its  provisions.  After- 
wards— say  about  Easter — so  the  calculations  go,  he 
is  likely  to  leave  the  more  arduous  and  exhausting 
task  of  piloting  his  bill  through  committee  to  his 
successor,  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  then 
have  achieved  the  unparalleled  triumph  of  having 
been  Prime  Minister  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  of 
having  introduced  a  great  measure  of  reconstruction 
and  reconciliation  which  Parliament  is  not  j'et  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  pass,  and  of  handing  over  to  his 


successors  a  reconstituted  i)arty  with  a  majority 
which  no  one  but  himself  can  keep  together.  The 
vigor  of  the  G.  O.  M.  when  he  can  be  kept  going  by 
excitement  is  something  phenomenal.  But  not  eveu 
the  perpetual  effervescence  of  intellectual  champagne 
can  keep  a  veteran  of  eighty-three  up  to  the  task  of 
the  Premiership.  He  will  become  of  necessity  more 
and  more  irritable.  His  sleep  may  depart  from  him 
and  then,  unless  he  takes  timely  rest,  he  may  drop  in 
the  traces.  He  may  slow  up  and  survive,  biit  it  will 
be  difficult  for  Sir  W.  Harcourt  to  lead  the  House  and 
conduct  the  discussions  in  committee  on  the  Home 
Rule  bill  if  the  author  of  the  bill  is  still  member  for 
Midlothian.  How  these  things  will  be  arranged  it  is 
not  for  us  at  present  to  inquire  into,  but  that  there  is 
some  arrangement  in  the  vnnd  we  make  no  doubt. 

Mr  Stansfeld  ^^'  Grladstone  cannot  resent  the  dis- 
and  the  Poor  cussion  of  the  cousequences  which  fol- 
Lau;  Commission,  low  from  his  retention  of  office  at  an 
age  which  renders  him  physically  incapable — say  of 
spending  Christmas  in  the  land  which  he  governs — ■ 
because  he  thrust  similar  considerations,  without  the 
slightest  ceremony,  iipon  a  much  younger  man  when 
he  excluded  Mr.  Stansfeld  from  his  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  is  eighty-three.  Mr.  Stansfeld  is 
only  seventy -two.  But  while  eighty-three  is  no  dis- 
qualification for  the  Premiership,  the  octogenarian 
ruled  the  septuagenarian  out  from  a  subordinate 
office  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old.  To  make 
matters  worse,  Mr.  Stansfeld  was  offered  the  vulgar 
solatium  of  a  peerage,  which  he  declined,  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  Aged  Poor.  This  also  he  put  from  him  and 
when  the  session  opens  we  may  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Stansfeld  taking  his  seat  below  the  gangway.  No 
one  was  a  more  zealous  Home  Ruler  and  a  more  fer- 
vent Gladstonian  than  Mr.  Stansfeld,  but  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  to  his  councils  at  least  one  of  the  de- 
serters of  1886,  he  had  no  place  for  the  staunch  lieu- 
tenant who  had  faithfully  borne  the  labor  and  heat  of 
the  day. 

The  Rouat  "^^^  presidency  which  Mr,  Stansfeld  re- 
Commissionon  jected  was  offered  to  Lord  Aberdare. 
the  Aged  Poor,  rj^^^  Commission  is  marked  by  a  great 
blot :  it  contains  no  women  among  its  members..  An- 
other blot  upon  the  Commission  is  the  absence  of 
Canon  Blackley.  Canon  Blackley  has  been  the  pio- 
neer of  the  old-age  pensions.  He  had  labored  for 
years  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  ever  touched  the  ques- 
tion with  the  tip  of  his  fingers ;  he  is  intelligent,  en- 
ergetic and  a  master  of  the  subject ;  he  is  on  the  spot, 
and  yet  he  is  ruled  out,  apparently  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  he  is  a  churchman.  Rumor  has  it 
that  the  Government  thought  Nonconformists  would 
object  if  a  church  parson  were  appointed  to  the 
Commission  without  being  kept  in  countenance  by  a 
Nonconformist  divine.  No  Nonconformist  divine  be- 
ing handy,  the  Commission  was  constituted  without 
Canon  Blackley.    Mr.  John  Burns  was  offered  a  seat 
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on  the  Commission  and  refused, 
for  reasons  known  to  himself, 
but  they  did  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  pronouncing  a  vigor- 
ous anathema  upon  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  for  accepting  the  chair 
which  he  refused  to  fill.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  one  is  glad  to 
see,  has  at  last  been  allowed  to 
serve  on  a  commission.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  the  agricultural  la- 
borers than  Mr.  Arch  could  not 
be  found.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  are  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  we  shall  be 
verj'  much  surprised  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  does  not  succeed 
in  running  the  Commission  as 
cleverly  as  ]\Ir.  !Mundella  ran 
the  Labor  Commission. 


The  Salva- 
tion Army 
Report. 


The  Salvation  Army 

Social    Sclieme    has 

ju.st  emerged  tri- 
wmi)hautly  from  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  and  searcliing 
intjuiries  ever  instituted  by  a 
supremely  competent  commit- 
tee. Sir  Henrj'  James,  Lord 
Onslow,  Mr.  Waterhouse  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  \N'ith  Mr.  C. 
Hobhouse  as  secretary',  held 
eighteen  meetings,  some  of 
which  lasted  six  hours,  during 
which  they  listened  to  every- 
thing that  any  one  had  to  say 
against  the  scheme  or  the  SjiI- 
vationArmy.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
the  first  accountant  in  the  Em- 
pire, had  ten  clerks  engaged  for 
a  whole  fortnight,  making  a  searching  examination 
into  the  whole  of  the  accounts.  General  Booth  and 
his  son  and  all  the  leading  officials  were  subjected  to 
an  unsparing  cross-examination,  and  as  the  result  the 
committee  drew  up  a  report  which  is  decisive.  It 
finally  disi)Oses  of  all  the  calumnies  which  malevo- 
lence and  jealousy  have  heaped  upon  the  general. 
To  bring  this  out  more  clearly  we  will  print  the 
accusations  and  the  finding  of  the  committee  in 
parallel  columns. 


GENERAL  BOOTH  OP  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 


2.  Tbat  tlie  money  rained 
for  the  Sorial  S<-heine  lias 
been  used  for  the  Salvation 
Army  spiritual  work. 


Accusations. 

1.  That  General  Booth  had 
appronriated  for  his  own 
use,  or  the  use  of  his  family, 
the  money  subscribed  by 
the  public. 


Committee's  Verdict. 

1.  "  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  Mr.  Booth,  or  any 
member  of  his  family,  de- 
rives or  ever  has  derived 
benefit  of  any  kind  from  any 
of  the  properties  or  money 
raised  for  the  Darkest  Eng- 
land scheme." 


3.  That  there  were  no  ac- 
counts kept,  or  that  they 
were  confused,  misleading 
and  inaccurate. 

4.  That  the  money  has 
been  sjient  recklessly,  ex- 
travagantly and  without 
businesslike  method. 


2.  "That  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  sum  of  £fK)0  spent 
in  the  barracks  at  Hadleigh 
farm,  for  which  the  Salva- 
tion Army  x>ay  rent,  the 
£129,288  collected  for  the 
Social  Scheme  has  been  de- 
voted only  to  the  objects, 
and  exi>ended  in  the  meth- 
ods, set  out  in  Darkest  Eng- 
land, and  to  no  others.  The 
Salvation  Army  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Social 
Scheme  £4,884." 

3.  "  The  accounts  have 
been,  and  are,  kept  in  a 
proper  and  clear  manner." 

4.  "  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  wasted  money.  It 
appears  that  the  methods 
employed  in  the  expenditure 
of  such  moneys  have  been, 
and  are,  of  a  businesslike, 
economical  and  prudent 
character." 
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"  The  committee  believe  that  the  scheme  has  been 
well  thought  out  and  that  every  reasonable  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  success.  ...  If,  however, 
full  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Farm 
Colony,  it  is  desirable  that  the  arrangements  for  car- 
rj-ing  out  the  colony  over-sea  should  be  proceeded 
-wath."  Seldom  or  never  before  has  any  complex  and 
novel  experiment  emerged  so  triumphantly  from  so 
crucial  an  ordeal.  General  Booth  and  his  devoted 
fellow-workers  may  indeed  be  congratulated  upon 
this  crowning  tribute  to  their  disinterestedness  and 
sagacity.  It  would,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  committee,  be  a  national  disaster  if  so  promising 
a  scheme  were  to  fail  for  want  of  prompt  and  adequate 
support. 

The  history  of  France  for  two  months  has 
Panama—   -j-^^gj^  summed  up  in  one  word— Panama. 

a  Resume.  .   ,         . 

There  have  been  mmisterial  crises,  sensa- 
tional arrests,  stormy  scenes  in  the  Chamber,  duels, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  effervescent  symptoms  of  a  great 
national  crisis.  December  opened  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  French  Cabinet  under  M.  Ribot,  and  Janu- 
ary followed  with  a  fall  of  the  Ministry  and  a  reor- 
ganization, with  Ribot  still  the  Premier.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  been  a  great  undertaking  to  which  the 
honor  of  France  has  been  pledged.  The  Republic  has 
given  special  facilities  to  the  company  for  the  raising 
of  money.  Therefore,  when  it  was  proclaimed  from 
the  Tribune  that  these  exceptional  facilities  had  been 
practically  obtained  by  the  corruption  of  deputies,  it 
was  only  in  human  nature  to  insist  that  there  should 
be  a  very  searching  investigation.  M.  Loubet  fell 
because  he,  or  rather  his  Minister  of  Justice,  was  in- 
disposed to  lend  himself  to  the  popular  cry  for  expos- 
ure and  vengeance.  The  Boiiiangists  and  all  those 
who  hate  the  Republic  eagerly  seized  this,  as  they 
would  have  seized  any  other  method  which  fortune 
provided  them  with,  to  discredit  the  Republic.  After 
M.  Loubet  was  overturned  because  he  refused  to 
order  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  Baron  Reinach, 
M.  Carnot  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor. 
M.  Brisson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Inves- 
tigation, failed  to  form  a  Ministry.  After  several 
days'  interregnum,  M.  Ribot  consented  to  take  office. 
Seeing  that  a  hurricane  was  blowing,  he  decided  to 
scud  before  the  wind  with  bare  poles.  He  allowed 
the  dossiers  of  the  incriminated  persons  to  be  exam- 
ined, M.  Reinach's  body  was  promptly  exhumed,  the 
counterfoils  of  the  missing  checks  were  seized  and 
M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  and  other  directors  of  the  Pan- 
ama Company  were  arrested.  The  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice placed  himself  almost  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation.  Then  disclosures 
began  to  explode  one  after  another  in  a  fashion  which 
worked  up  the  excitement  to  the  wildest  pitch.  M. 
Rouvier,  Minister  of  Finance,  was  the  first  victim. 
He  resigned  his  portfolio  and  defended  himself  at  the 
Tribune.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  scandals. 
Within  three  days  of  the  arrest  of  the  directors,  the 
Procureur-General  applied  to  the  Chamber  and  to  the 
Senate  for  the  authorization  to  prosecute  five  senators 
and    five    deputies,  whose    initials  appeared  on  the 


counterfoils  of  the  checks  alleged  to  have  been  paid 
in  the  corruption  of  public  functionaries.  Of  the  ten 
defendants  five  were  ex-Ministers.  The  incriminated 
deputies  were  MM.  Emmanuel  Ar6ne,  Dugu6  de  la 
Fauconnerie,  Antonin  Proust,  Jules  Roche  and  Rou- 
vier. The  senators  were  MM.  Beral,  Albert  Gr6vy, 
L6on  Renault,  Deves  and  Thevenet.  To  add  to  the 
general  commotion,  M.  C16menceau  and  M.  Deroulede 
having  fallen  foul  of  each  other  in  the  Chamber,  con- 
cerning Dr.  Cornelius  Herz,  fought  a  duel ;  but  after 
three  shots  had  been  exchanged  without  result  they 
shook  hands  and  resumed  their  legislative  functions. 
From  time  to  time  rumors  have  prevailed  that  M. 
Carnot  was  to  be  incriminated,  but  of  that  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  come  to  light. 


M.   DE  FREYCINET. 

The  Wreck  of  ^^^  a  few  days  there  was  a  slight  lull  ; 

Great  Names  but  January  10  was  a  day  long  to  be  re. 
in  anuary.  xnembered  in  French  annals.  The  Cham- 
ber reassembled,  and  the  Ribot  Ministry,  which  had 
already  lost  its  hold,  resigned  in  a  body.  M.  Ribot 
immediately  formed  a  new  ministry  including  nearly 
all  his  colleagues  who  had  just  resigned,  but  dropping 
M.  de  Freycinet,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  Minister 
of  War  so  brilliantly,  and  also  omitting  M.  Loubet, 
the  former  Premier,  who  had  been  for  a  month  M. 
Ribot's  Minister  of  the  Interior,  De  Freycinet,  who 
had  been  deemed  in  many  quarters  France's  ablest 
and  most  valuable  statesman,  had  been  shown  to  have 
been  just  enough  contaminated  vdth  the  Panama 
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M.    UEORGE  EIFFEL. 


}>U  CHARLES  FLOQUET. 


pitch  to  be  an  iiniKissible  IojkI  for  tlie  Ministry  to 
carry.  So  has  fallen  a  great  man,  probahly  never  t(j 
appear  again  in  political  life.  And  he  had  confidently 
hoped  to  succeed  Carnot  in  the  Presidency  !  Lonl)et 
was  not  personally  implicated,  but  he  had  made  him- 
self objectionable  by  too  much  devotion  to  Rouvier, 
his  former  discredited  Minister  of  Justice.  ^loreover, 
Loubet  was  not  the  man  to  control  the  internal  affairs 
of  France  in  these  critical  days,  and  Ribot  has  as- 
sumed that  portfolio  himself.  On  the  same  day,  Jan- 
uary 10,  the  Chamber  had  to  elect  a  presiding  ofl&cer, 
and  this  post — the  third  in  dignity  in  the  French 
Republic — was  to  have  been  retained  bj-  Floquet,  who 
has  filled  it  so  ably.  But  the  investigations  have  shown 
that  he,  too,  has  not  been  immaculate  at  every  point ; 
and  thus  another  well-kno\\"n  politician  has  fallen 
beyond  prosjjcct  of  recovery.  There  is  something 
heartrending  in  the  dishonored  end  of  conspicuous, 
almost  great,  careers  like  those  of  De  Frej-cinet  and 
Floquet.  But  this  was  not  all  that  happened  on  the 
10th.  In  the  court  room  where  the  Panama  directors 
were  on  trial  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  made  a  clean 
breast  of  all  that  he  knew.  M.  Baihut,  a  former 
Minister  of  Public  Work,  was  deeply  implicated. 
The  subsequent  and  rapid  development  of  the  trial 
exposed  the  corruption  of  M.  Eiflfel,  the  gi*eat  engi- 
neer and  contractor,  who  had  dishonestly  profited  to 
the  tune  of  many  millions  by  his  connection  with  Pan- 
ama excavation  and  supply  contracts.  And  so  the 
revelations  have  progressed  from  day  to  day,  and  ru- 


mors of  consjnracies  against  the  Rejjublic  have  thick- 
ened constantly.  There  can  Ijo  little  doubt  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  royalist  jjlotting,  although  danger 
from  that  direction  is  not  what  it  woiald  have  been  if 
the  troubles  had  (>ccurre<l  five  years  ago.  If  all  these 
frauds  and  robl^eries  had  been  exposed  three  or  four 
years  ago — when  in  fact  thej'  had  all  been  committed 
for  some  time — of  cour.se  nothing  could  have  i)re- 
vented  the  success  of  the  Boulangist  scheme.  Mean- 
while it  has  been  comforting  to  find  that  the  drag  net 
has  scooiied  up  some  Royalist  and  Boulangist  editors 
and  deputies  who  are  found  to  have  taken  their  share 
of  the  Panama  x>lnnder.  The  attempt  to  force  Carnot 
to  resign  the  i)residency  has  been  bravely  resisted 
thus  far.  De  Lesseps'  confession  puts  him  and  his 
aged  father  in  a  better  rather  than  a  worse  light,  for 
it  seems  to  show  them  surrounded  by  men  whose  ra- 
pacity and  greed  liad  to  be  satisfied  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  a  great  enterprise  could  be  allowed 
to  proceed.  The  Messrs.  de  Lesseps  apjjear  as  un- 
happy victims  rather  than  as  willing  scoundrels. 

Bi  march  Germany  has  been  watching  the  French 
and  the  situation  with  an  intensity  of  interest 
Oueiph  Fund,  jjgygj.  manifested  at  any  former  time  in 
the  politics  of  the  enemy's  countrj-.  But  Germany 
has  her  own  scandals  that  will  not  stay  suppres-sed, 
and  the  worst  has  not  been  heard  of  them  yet. 
The  secret  service  money  that  Bismarck  as  Chancellor 
had  at  his  disi)osal  came  from  the  "  Guelph  fund." 
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How  the  Guelph  fund  originated,  in  the  practical 
confiscation  by  Germany  of  certain  Hanoverian  es- 
tates and  revenues,  has  no  particular  pertinence  at 
this  point.  The  interest  all  centres  in  the  use  Prince 
Bismarck  made  from  year  to  year  of  the  moneys  ac- 
cruing from  those  estates.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
burned  the  receipts  every  year  after  a  submission  of 
his  report  to  the  Emperor.  The  Socialists  claim  to 
have  possession  of  evidence  showing  that  not  only  were 
the  minions  of  what  Bismarck  has  long  been  pleased 
to  call  the  "reptile  press"  bribed  freely  with  these 
funds,  but  that  judges,  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
generals  of  the  army  and  various  other  high  person- 
ages were  regularly  or  irregularly  paid  round  sums 
to  serve  Bismarck's  aims  and  ends.  The  amounts  in- 
volved are,  of  course,  small  when  compared  with  the 
large  sums  that  are  freely  talked  of  at  Paris  in  con- 
nection with  the  practical  disappearance  of  a  thou- 
sand million  francs  or  more  of  Panama  money ;  but 
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the  Berlin  scandals,  none  the  less,  cannot  be  laughed 
down.  Bismarck's  old  age  is  not  proving  serene,  nor 
is  it  adding  anything  to  the  dignity  of  his  reputation. 


The 


It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  fierce  and 
Senatorial  stormy  politics  of  Europe  to  the  calmer 
Contests,     ^^^  happier  conditions  in  which  v/e  find 
ourselves  placed  in    North  America.    Political  in- 
terest has  been  largely  centred  in  the  contests  for 


seats  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  New  York 
legislature  has  chosen  the  Hon.  Edward  Murjjhy, 
Jr. ,  of  Troy,  a  Democratic  politician  of  the  Hill-Tam- 
many alliance,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Frank  Hiscock. 
Massachusetts  sends  to  the  Senate  the  Hon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  a  comparatively  young  man,  to  take 
the  place  so  long  and  so  faithfully  occupied  by 
Senator  Dawes.  Mr.  Lodge  is  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
representative  of  the  highest  New  England  culture. 
Pennsylvania  has  chosen  to  give  another  six  years' 
term  to  Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay.  Connecticut  con- 
tinues Senator  Joseph  B.  Hawley  for  another  term. 
In  lilje  manner  Maine  re-elects  Senator  Eugene  Hale, 
Delaware  re-elects  Senator  George  Gray,  Tennessee 
re-elects  Senator  W.  B.  Bate,  Indiana  re-elects 
Senator  Tui'pie,  Minnesota  re-elects  Senator  Cush- 
man  K.  Davis,  Michigan  re-elects  Senator  Stock- 
bridge  and  Missouri  re-elects  Senator  Cockrell.  West 
Virginia  re-elects  Senator  Faulkner  and  chooses  ex- 
Senator  Camden  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Kenna. 
California  elects  Hon.  Stephen  White,  Democratic. 
The  place  of  the  late  Senator  Gibson  of  Louisiana 
has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  M.  D.  Caflfery.  As 
these  remarks  are  penned,  the  Senatorial  contests  of 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Washington  and  Mon- 
tana have  not  been  fought  to  an  end. 


Silver 

and 

'  Futures, 


At  Washington  there  has  been  a  strong 
effort  to  repeal  or  suspend  the  so  called 
Sherman  act,  under  which  the  govern- 
ment is  compelled  to  buy  a  huge  quantity  of  silver 
bullion  every  year.  Our  delegates  returned  from  the 
Intel-national  Monetary  Congress  at  Brussels  strongly 
convinced  that  the  best  argument  we  can  use  to  bring 
Europe  into  some  practical  arrangement  for  bimetal- 
lism is  to  abandon  oar  existing  purchases  of  silver 
and  enter  more  actively  into  the  competitive  struggle 
for  the  world's  limited  stock  of  gold.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  give  the  silver  question  at  Washington 
a  party  character.  The  West  and  South,  generally 
speaking,  have  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
act,  while  the  East  has  strongly  favored  it.  The 
Anti-Option  bill  was  resolutely  contested  in  the 
Senate,  and  though  it  was  the  opening  order  of 
business  when  the  session  began  two  months  ago, 
having  been  thoroughly  debated  in  the  preceding 
session,  it  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  final  vote 
when  these  pages  were  closed  on  January  20.  There 
was,  however,  an  excellent  prospect  of  its  success. 

-  .  .  .^  It  is  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers 
Electoral  that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
College.  -y^vere  not  actually  elected  to  the  offices 
in  which  they  vdll  be  installed  on  March  4  until 
Tuesday,  January  9.  On  November  8,  the  voters  in 
forty-four  States  chose  their  quotas  of  Presidential 
Electors.  The  Electors  met  on  January  9  in  their  re- 
spective States  to  ballot  for  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  There  are  44  States 
and  444  Electors.  We  shall  not  know  formally  and 
officially  how  the  election  turned  out  until  the  sealed 
returns  from  the  Electoral  groups  are  opened  and 
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canvassed  by  Congress  in  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  February  8. 
We  know  well  enough,  however,  that  of  the  444  votes 
277  were  cast  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Stevenson, 
145  for  Mr.  Hairison  and  Mr.  Reid,  and  22  for  Mr. 
Weaver  and  Mr.  Field.  The  votes  of  several  States 
were  divided  this  time.  Thus,  of  California's  nine, 
one  was  given  to  Harrison.    Under  the  Miner  law, 


NEW  YORK  ELECTORS  IN  SES.SION. 

providing  for  election  in  districts,  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
ceived five  of  Alichigan's  fourteen  votes.  Oregon 
gave  one  of  her  tliree  votes  to  Weaver.  North  Dako- 
ta's three  votes  were  distributed  to  the  three  candi- 
dates. The  death  of  ex-President  Hayes  reminds  us  of 
the  strain  to  which  our  institutions  were  subjected  by 
the  Electoral  disputes  of  1876.  It  is  cause  for  thank- 
fulness that  the  recent  election  has,  in  its  main  re- 
sults, been  wholly  undisputed. 


Ti.    n    *!.    «  Ex-President 

The  Death  of 
Ex-President     whose 
Hayes. 


Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
latest  portrait  is  used  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number,  died  at  his 
home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
January.  Oliio  was  his  native  State,  and  he  was 
seventy  years  old  last  Octol>er.  Some  of  the  bitterest 
political  controversies  in  our  history  are  associated 
-with,  the  name  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes ;  yet  never 
has  any  man  of  a  less  controversial  nature,  or  of  a 
less  selfishly  ambitious  spirit,  attained  high  position 
in  this  Republic.  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  magnificently 
trained,  thoroughly  capable  and  wholly  deserving 
citizen,  who,  because  of  his  fitness  for  public  life, 
was  once  and  again  called  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens 
in  office.  As  a  well-educated  young  lawyer  in  Cin- 
cinnati he  was  made  a  public  prosecutor.  When  the 
war  came  he  entered  the  army  and  was  steadily  ad- 
vanced for  gallant  conduct  and  intelligent  service, 
lea\'ing  the  army  with  the  rank  of  a  major-general. 
He  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  made  an  excellent  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  Thrice  he  was  honored  with  the 
Governorship  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio — one  of  the 
foremost  executive  positions  in  America.  It  was 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  all  this  solid  experience 
that  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  1876.     Blaine  was  the  favorite  candidate 


in  that  year,  as  in  every  year  from  that  time  until 
1892.  But  a  combination  of  opposing  elements  pre- 
vented Mr.  Blaine's  selection,  and  Governor  Hayes 
was  chosen  as  a  compromise.  He  had  been  well 
known  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  sound  money  in 
those  days  of  financial  heresy.  It  would  be  useless 
here  to  review  the  manner  in  which  the  disputed 
election  was  settled  in  Mr.  Hayes'  favor.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gratuitous  at  this  late  day  than  the 
assertions  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  his  seat.  The 
title  was  in  dispute,  and  honest  men  were  of  different 
opinions.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  it  to  a  tribunal 
specially  constituted  and  to  abide  by  the  decision. 
The  verdict  seated  Mr.  Hayes.  If  the  verdict  had 
been  the  other  way  Mr.  Tilden  would  have  been 
seated.  In  either  case  the  extreme  partisans  would 
have  cried  fraud.  Mr.  Hajes  took  his  seat  as  honor- 
ably and  with  as  sound  a  title  as  any  man  who  ever 
filled  the  Presidency.  He  gave  the  country  a  good 
administration,  famous  for  its  courageous  resumption 
of  sj)ecie  payments  and  for  its  conciliatory  policy  to- 
ward the  Southern  States.  Many  of  the  eminent 
leaders  of  his  own  party  have  affected  to  think 
slightingly  of  Mr.  Hayes  ;  but  few  of  them  were  his 
equals  in  abilitj'  or  sagacity.  But  he  was  modest  and 
not  self-seeking,  and  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term  to 
a  quiet  life  in  his  country  home.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  he  has  l)een  tlie  model  citizen,  serving  good 
caiLses  unostentatiously.  He  had  long  been  president 
of  the  Prison  Congress  and  an  authority  in  penology ; 
and  as  one  of  the  executive  managers  of  the  Slater 
and  Peabody  funds  he  had  given  nmch  thought  to  the 
progress  of  the  colored  race.  He  has  been  identified 
■with  the  growth  of  all  forms  of  educational  work  in 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  a  genius  nor  a  colossal 
statesman.  He  was  a  typical  American  of  clean 
private  and  public  character,  excellent  all-around 
abilities,  wide  exi)erience,  and  fidelity  at  all  points  to 
a  strong  sense  of  duty.  History  will  accord  him  his 
full  desert.  He  never  thought  to  occupy  a  lofty 
niche. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler  is  another  famous 
Oen^ Butter.  American  who  has  died  during  the  month. 

He  was  four  years  older  than  Mr.  Hayes. 
He,  too,  was  a  well-educated  young  lawyer,  en- 
tered the  war  at  its  outbreak  and  served  through  it 
with  much  note,  if  not  With  the  highest  distinction. 
He  also  was  sent  to  Congress  after  the  war  and  was 
subsequently  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  State 
in  which  all  his  career  was  run.  Moreover,  he,  too, 
was  a  Presidential  aspirant  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. But  Gen.  Butler's,  while  a  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting career,  was  not  a  very  successful  one,  nor  was 
it  much  admired.  He  was  always  a  radical,  who 
appealed  to  men's  discontent.  He  was  a  shrewd 
criminal  lawyer,  and  he  was  counted  as  somewhat 
unscrupulous.  Yet  he  had  his  brilliant  and  his  noble 
qualities,  and  he  was  a  man  of  intense  democratic 
instincts  in  an  en\'ironment  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  aristocracy. 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  B.  F.  BUTLER, 

Both  Hayes  and  Butler  passed  away  sud- 
^''lUnessf^   denly,  when  public  attention  was  not  in 

the  least  directed  towards  them  as  seri- 
oxisly  ill.  Meanwhile,  the  sympathy  and  thought  of 
the  whole  country  had  been  fixed  upon  what  seemed 
inevitably  the  death-bed  of  a  statesman  whose  public 
career  was  contemporary  with  theirs  and  in  whom 
many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  two  were  combined. 
Mr.  Blaine's  career  has  shown  him  possessed  at  once 
of  the  rounded,  trained,  safe  abilities  of  a  Hayes  and 
the  brilliancy,  audacity  and  ambition  of  a  Butler. 
As  these  pages  go  to  the  press,  Mr.  Blaine's  condition 
gives  little  hope  of  his  survival  for  many  days. 


An 


The  notable  event  of  the  month  in  ecclesi- 
Apostoiic  astic  circles  has  been  the  definite  designa- 
Deiegate.  ^:^^^  ^^  Archbishop  Satolli  by  the  Pope  as 
his  permanent  "Apostolic  Delegate"  to  the  United 
States.  The  announcement  is  said  to  have  come  as 
the  conclusive  answer  to  protests  emanating  from 
Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York  against  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn  to  his  priestly 
functions.  There  has  been  a  great  commotion  in 
Catholic  circles  by  reason  of  the  alleged  discovery  of 
a  plot,  at  the  centre  of  which  was  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  to  discredit  Archbishop  Ireland  and  to 
frustrate  Archbishop  Satolli's  mission  of  conciliation 
among  the  Catholics  of  this  country.  As  between 
the  liberal  and  American  vping  of  the  Church,  and 


the  narrow  and  foreign  wing,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pope 
and  his  representative  strongly  favor  the  former. 
Archbishop  Satolli's  position  here  is  as  purely  a 
church  affair,  and  as  remote  from  being  a  political 
or  diplomatic  post,  as  when  a  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian or  Methodist  Missionary  Board  goes  out  to 
some  foreign  field  to  help  harmonize  missionary 
efforts  and  labors  that  have  become  involved  in  some 
disagi-eement  or  other.  Nothing  could  be  more 
needless  than  the  alarm  that  certain  well-meaning 
but  ill-informed  Protestants  have  sounded  against  a 
Papal  Delegate  in  America.  It  ought  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  rehgion  in  general  to  have  Monsignor 
Satolli  here  to  keep  Catholic  ecclesiatics  from  squan- 
dering their  energies  in  quarreling  with  one  another. 


American  ^i*^  t^e  opening  of  1893,  there  were 
City  installed  in  many  American  cities  new 
Gouernment.  j^^yors  and  new  sets  of  officials  generally. 
Unfortunately,  the  lessons  of  experience  have  not 
brought  our  American  cities  to  any  definite  agree- 
ment as  to  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  city  elections  ; 
and  whereas  in  some  States  the  municipal  are  made 
coincident  with  the  general  elections  in  November, 
there  are  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  other  States 
separate  municipal  elections  in  the  spring.  In  still 
other  States,  in  the  absence  of  any  general  law  to  in- 
duce uniformity,  the  cities  hold  their  elections  at 
different  times  of  the  year  and  carry  on  their  munici- 
pal affairs  under  individual  charters  differing  from 
each  other  in  almost  every  material  respect.  Munici- 
pal problems  have  perhaps  never  before  occupied  so 
commanding  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  denizens  of 
our  American  cities  as  they  have  held  during  the  past 
year,  and  1893  promises  to  be  a  period  of  still  greater 
activity  and  interest,  in  the  large  range  of  topics  af- 
fecting the  government  of  our  cities  and  the  manage- 
ment of  various  urban  services  and  supplies.  It  may 
be  justly  claimed  that,  although  there  is  a  great  field 
for  reforming  zeal  and  for  enlight.ened  progress  in  all 
of  our  cities,  there  are  many  marks  of  positive  im- 
provement to  be  noted  ;  and  that  the  worst  things  in 
American  municipal  misgovernment  are  undoubt- 
edly behind  us. 


Asto 


In  New  York  the  Tammany  control  was 
New  Sorh.   never  so  completely  rounded  and  solidified 

as  at  present.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Tammany  in  power  was  never  before  so  deferential 
to  public  opinion  and  so  evidently  anxioiis  to  be 
deemed  respectable  and  even  efficient.  Mayor  Gil- 
roy  has  had  large  municipal  experience,  was  by  no 
means  a  failure  as  the  head  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, and  enters  upon  his  new  duties  with  a  very 
commendable  conception  of  the  material  possibilities 
of  the  great  metropolis.  He  is  justly  and  wisely 
urging  the  annexation  of  a  large  territory  Ijang  in 
"Westchester  County,  north  of  the  present  limits  of 
New  York.  Meanwhile  the  movement  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Brooklyn  and  the  adjacent  regions  to  form  the- 
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"  Greater  New  York,"  about  which  the  Review  of 
Reviews  wrote  last  April,  has  been  urged  by  promi- 
nent citizens  and  organizations  with  increased 
enthusiasm,  and  a  bill  is  pending  before  the  present 
legislature  to  authorize  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  districts  affected,  upon  the  question  of  con- 
solidation. 


The  Rapid 

Transit 

Question. 


The  subject  that  has  made  most  agita- 
tion in  New  York  of  late,  however,  is  that 
of  rapid  transit.  The  Commissioners  who 
were  appointed  to  select  a  route  and  adopt  a  plan  for 
new  transit  facilities  have  been  trjing,  thus  far  ^vith- 
out  avail,  to  find  responsible  capitalists  who  are  will- 
ing to  buy  the  franchise  and  construct  the  great  un- 
derground system  which  the  plan  as  adopted  contem- 
plates. This  failure  has  created  a  general  impression 
that  the  plan  cannot  possibly  bo  put  into  operation 
within  a  reasonably  early  future,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Manhattan  Railway  Company,  own- 
ing the  elevated  system,  has  been  emboldened  and 
encouraged  to  renew  its  application  for  further  rights 
and  privileges  in  order  to  increase  the  extent  and  ca- 
pacity of  its  now  totally  inadequate  lines.  The  Man- 
hattan elevated  system  has  proved  the  most  enor- 
mously profitable  city  transit  property  in  the  whole 
world.  It  takes  millions  upon  millions  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  New  York,  to  whom  in  re- 
turn it  gives  a  very  shabby  and  exa.sperating  service, 
and  its  prosperity  enriches  the  municipality  not  one 
whit.  In  view  of  past  experience  with  the  Manhat- 
tan, many  citizens  of  New  York  are  not  disposed  to 
grant  the  company  further  concessions  without  large 
bonuses  to  the  municipahty.  And  some  of  these,  to- 
gether with  still  other  citizens,  are  demanding  that 
the  municipality  should  itself  proceed  to  construct  the 
underground  sj'stem  which  the  transit  commission- 
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ers  have  projected  as  the  most  feasible  plan  of  rapid 
locomotion  to  the  upper  residential  parts  of  the  elon- 
gated metropolis.  American  cities  are  so  hopelessly 
victimized  by  false  and  foolish  teachings  to  the  effect 
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that  the  municipality  must  not  do  this  and  must  not 
do  that,  and  apimrently  like  so  well  to  be  the  fleeced 
and  ol)edient  servants  of  powerful  private  monopolies, 
that  it  seems  scarcely  worth  wliile  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion at  all.  To  any  one  who  is  widely  informed  and 
who  is  able  to  think  clearly  and  calculate  correctly, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  city  of  New  York  could  not  fail 
to  make  a  brilliantly  i)rofitable  investment  if  it  should 
l)oth  buy  up  the  ^lanhattan  elevated  system  and  also 
construct,  with  tlie  proceeds  of  the  two-and-a-half 
]ier  cent.  boncLs  it  is  ea.sily  able  to  sell,  the  entire  ad- 
ditional system  proposed  by  the  Rapid  Transit  com- 
missioners. It  hapi)ens  that  in  all  of  our  great  cities 
private  bu.siness  interests  are  so  interwoven  with  one 
another  that  the  companies  which  find  the  exploita- 
tion of  municipal  franchises  immensely  profitable  are 
able  on  the  one  side  to  manage  the  municipal  councils 
as  they  like,  and  on  the  other  side  to  keep  the  hard- 
headed  business  sense  of  the  community  complacent 
towards  things  as  they  are.  The  immediate  outcome 
in  New  York  promises  to  be  some  extensions  of  the 
existing  elevated  sj'stem,  for  which  the  Rapid  Transit 
commissioners  will  endeavor  to  make  the  Manhattan 
Company  pay  something  to  the  city ;  and  the  proposed 
tunnel,  which  the  city  ought  itself  to  have  the  nerve 
and  the  courage  to  set  about  constructing  at  once,  will 
doubtless  be  indefinitely  postiwned. 
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The 
Proposed 
City  Hall. 


It  has  been  decided  that  New  York  is 
to  have  a  new  city  hall.  The  existing 
city  hall,  built  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  public 
buildings  in  Ameiica  ;  but  it  is  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  municipal  offices  of  so  large  a  city  as  New 
York.  Since  the  powers  that  be  are  determined  to 
build  the  new  structure  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
the  present  building  must  either  be  destroyed  or  else 
removed  and  re-erected  somewhere  else.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  uptown 
parks  and  used  as  a  museum.  While  every  one  ad- 
mits the  need  of  a  large  municipal  building  for  New 
York,  the  experience  of  some  other  cities — not  less 
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than  former  experiences  of  New  York  itself  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings — causes  one  to  con- 
jecture what  the  financial  outcome  will  be.  Phila- 
delphia has  for  years  and  years  been  building  a  city 
hall.  It  has  put  sixteen  million  dollars  or  more  into 
the  building,  and  still  there  is  a  demand  for  millions 
more  with  which  to  finish  it.  San  Francisco,  in  like 
manner,  has  been  pouring  fabulous  millions  into  a 
huge  municipal  pile  about  which  jobbery  and  scandal 
have  endlessly  multiplied.  Minneapolis  undertook 
two  or  three  years  ago  to  construct  a  new  city  and 
county  building  which  should  be  kept  within  a  cost 
of  one  and  a  half  millions,  and  before  the  first  story 
was  completed  it  was  discovered  that  a  scale  of  ex- 
penditure had  been  entered  upon  which  unless 
promptly  checked  would  involve  an  outlay  of  not  less 
than  seven  millions  before  the  building  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  work  was  suspended  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter reconsidered,  with  the  result  of  a  compromise 
which  is  likely  to  let  the  taxpayers  off  with  an  aggre- 
gate outlay  of  not  more  than  from  three  to  four  times 
the  amount  originally  contemplated.  New  York  may 
or  may  not  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  other 


cities.  It  remains  to  be  seen.  At  least  it  is  encour 
aging  to  note  the  fact  that  Tammany  has  secured  the 
services  of  an  admirable  advisory  board  of  architects. 

Progress  in  Everywhere  the  increased  popular  de- 
Ufassachusetts  mand  for  good  streets  and  proi)er  pav- 
ing, adequate  illumination,  abundant 
and  pure  water  supply^  rapid  transit  facilities,  good 
sewerage,  proper  health  services  and  the  general  ex- 
pansion and  consolidation  of  municipal  areas,  is  now 
shown  in  the  tone  that  is  prevailing  in  the  discussion 
of  municipal  subjects  in  all  our  leading  American 
cities.  Mr.  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  Boston's  new 
mayor,  enters  upon  his  duties  with  an  urgent  demand 
for  the  improvement  of  transit  facilities  in  and  about 
New  England's  metropolis,  and  Boston  furnishes 
many  evidences  of  a  new  impulse  in  the  direction 
of  municipal  aggi'andizement  and  enterprise.  The 
smaller  cities  of  Massachusetts  are  also  alei't  and 
would  seem  to  have  a  fresh  sense  of  municipal  possi- 
bilities. The  city  of  Springfield  has  been  interesting 
itself  in  the  question  of  municipal  illumination.  In 
1891  the  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  a  municipal  corporation  might  buy  up 
lighting  plants  or  enter  on  the  business  of  public 
illumination  provided  that  two  successive  city  coun- 
cils should  endorse  the  plan,  each  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  that  the  action  of  each  council  should  be 
approved  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  after  which  the 
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r  oject  should  be  referred  for  acceptance  or  rejection 
to  the  voters.  Last  year  T)oth  branches  of  the  nm- 
nicipal  council  of  Sprins^field  voted  by  the  requisite 
majorities  in  favor  of  the  city  government  undertak- 
ing the  business  of  illumination,  but  Mayor  Sibley 
refused  to  approve.  This  desirable  reform  is  thus 
thrown  back  for  another  year.  We  learn  that  there 
is  a  strong  determination  in  Massachusetts  to  secure 
a  change  in  this  law,  which  makes  it  so  absurdly 
difficult  for  the  people  of  a  given  to^^^^  or  city  to  go 
into  the  lighting  business  if  they  so  desire.  The  best 
sentiment  of  Springfield  is  strongly  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal electric  lighting,  and  ^Mr.  Kendrick,  the  new 
Mayor,  seems  to  be  of  that  jwrsua-sion.  Governor 
William  E.  Russell,  in  his  inaugurid  address,  January 
6,  devoted  very  special  attention  to  the  question  of 
city  government  in  Miissachusetts,  and  pointed  out 
the  desirability  of  more  complete  home  rule  for  cities, 
relief  from  special  laws  affecting  charters,  and,  as  re- 
gards Boston,  the  improvement  of  transit  facilities, 
the  development  of  the  park  system  and  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  water  supply. 

In  San  Francisco  the  recent  municipal 
^""campafcm"''   campaign  was  a  very  stormy  one.  There 

were  four  candidates  for  mayor,  the  two 
leading  political  parties  being  resiiectably  represented, 
while  there  were  two  non-partisan  tickets,  one  rei)re- 
senting  the  "  sand  lots  "  and  the  elements  of  disorder 
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MAYOR  PINGREE,  OF  DETROIT. 

and  corruption,  while  tlie  other  represented  the  idea  of 
clean  business  admuiistration  freed  both  from  jMirti- 
sanship  and  from  local  bossism  and  hoodlumism.  Mr. 
L.  W.  Ellert,  a  prominent  business  man  who  had 
already  been  tried  and  tested  in  local  affairs,  was  the 
non-partisan,  citizens'  candidate,  and  was  duly  elected. 
This  was  a  triumph  for  sound  administration,  and 
means  not  a  little  for  the  good  name  and  future  well- 
being  of  the  great  Pacific  coast  metrojwlis. 

The  Lighting  ^  ^^®  numerous  effective  and  enlightened 
Question  in  messages  and  inaugurals  that  American 
"''■  mayors  have  addressed  to  municipal  coun- 
cils at  the  opening  of  the  year,  none  is  more  vigorous 
and  more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  issues  of  the  day 
than  that  of  Mayor  P*ingree,  of  Detroit,  who  made  his 
annual  deliverance  to  the  city  council  on  January  10. 
Mayor  Pingree  has  now  entered  upon  his  fourth  year 
in  the  executive  chair.  While  neglecting  no  other 
department  of  the  city  administration,  he  has  given 
especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  mxmicipal  fran- 
chises. For  several  years  he  has  been  presenting  un- 
answerable facts  and  arguments  to  show  why  the 
city  of  Detroit  ought  to  assume  the  lighting  supply  as 
a  direct  municipal  enterprise.  He  has  been  check- 
mated in  a  fa.shion  quite  too  characteristic  of  the 
great  gas  and  electric  monopolies  which  nowadays 
obtrude  themselves  so  energetically  in  municipal  af- 
fairs.     These   corporations   succeeded  last  year  in 
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securing  from  the  Michigan  legislature  an  extraor- 
dinary prohibition  against  cities  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  going  into  the  lighting  business. 
It  was  through  the  like  selfisli  instrumentality  of 
private  corporate  interests  that  tlie  Massachusetts  act 
of  last  year  was  so  hedged  about  with  restrictions  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a  municipality  to 
give  practical  effect  to  its  desire  to  own  its  own  light- 
ing plant.  This  species  of  ill-advised  tampering  with 
legislation  is  certain  in  the  future  to  react  sharply 
against  the  companies  who  engage  in  it.  Sooner  or 
later  it  will  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  citizens  of  our 
leading  municipalities  that  the  chance  of  extrava- 
gance and  coritiption  in  the  direct  ownership  and 
operation  of  miuiicipal  public  works  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  in  comparison  wdth  the  danger 
of  municipal  and  legislative  demoralization  resulting 
from  the  dealings  of  private  monopolies  with  the 
public  authorities  who  are  empowered  to  _^ant,  ex- 
tend and  otherwise  manipulate  profitable  local  fran- 
chises. Mayor  Pingree  is  determined  to  secure  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  law,  and  to  laiinch  Detroit  upon 
the  entirely  safe  experiment  of  municipal  lighting  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  his  new  message 
Mayor  Pingree  says :  ' '  Statistics  from  ninety-two  cities 
in  the  United  States  show  that  where  public  lighting 
is  doile  by  the  city  with  its  own  plant  the  cost  is  only 
about  one-half  what  it  is  where  the  lighting  is  done 
by  contract."  He  argues  the  subject  at  length  with 
much  force  and  pertinence.  In  his  message  of  a  year 
ago  Mayor  Pingree  stated  that  the  contract  price  that 
Detroit  is  paying  for  street  illumination  is  $136  per 
year  for  each  arc  light,  while  the  neighboring  city  of 
Chicago,  which  owns  and  operates  its  owti  lighting 
plant,  is  providing  itself  vsdth  arc  lights  of  the  same 
candle  power  at  a  cost  of  only  $50  per  year.  Mayor 
Pingree  denounces  in  unsparing  language  the  poor 
service  rendered  by  the  company  that  furnishes  De- 
troit with  its  street  lights,  and  declares  that  the  com- 
munity suffers  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 
company  which  has  a  contract  for  the  removal  and 
disposition  of  garbage.  Both  last  year  and  this  year 
he  has  paid  his  respects  with  drastic  vigor  to  the  com- 
panies which  hold  street  railway  franchises  in  Detroit, 
and  he  has  now  frankly  committed  himself  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  acquisition  by  the  municipality  of  the 
local  transit  system  as  well  as  of  the  illumination 
system. 

City  Affairs  ^^  Minneapolis  a  new  Republican  city  ad- 
in  ministration  has  been  inaugurated,  ^vith 
Minneapolis.  ^^  WiUiam  Henry  Eustis  as  mayor,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  P.  B.  "Winston,  who  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1890.  Both  the  outgoing  and  the 
incoming  mayors  are  full  of  compliments  upon  the  gen- 
eral efl&ciency  of  all  the  city  departments.  Minneapolis 
has  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can municipalities ;  and  the  development  of  its  park 
system,  its  educational  system,  and  some  other  of  its 
departments  and  local  services,  has  been  extremely 
creditable.  Mayor  Eustis,  in  his  inaugural  message, 
made  the  noteworthy  statement  that  "  no  city  passing 
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through  a  period  of  such  rapid  expansion  can  show  so 
large  a  consideration  for  the  money  expended  as  the  city 
of  Minneapolis."  Mayor  Winston,  in  his  valedictory 
address  to  the  City  Council,  said,  referring  to  his  two 
years  of  ser\'ice :  "I  had  but  one  promise  to  make — a 
strictly  business  administration  in  which  the  city  should 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  political  body,  but  as  a  corpora- 
tion whose  affairs  are  to  be  managed  on  business  prin- 
ciples and  in  a  btisiness  way."  It  is  pleasant  to  observe 
that  the  leading  Republican  paper  of  Minneapolis 
admits  that  Mayor  Winston  has  faithfully  lived  up  to 
this  promise.  Mayor  Eustis  remarks:  "Modern 
thought  on  the  proper  functions  of  a  city  is  tending 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  both  ^^dse  and  profitable  for 
a  municipality  to  do  its  own  lighting.  To-day  we  enter 
upon  a  lighting  contract  which  rtms  for  five  years. 
This  contract  should  be  carried  out  in  good  faith.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  carefully  examine  into  the 
expediency  and  feasibility  of  the  city  attempting  this 
new  departure,  so  that  if  it  is  thought  best  the  city  v^dll 
be  in  a  position  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  do  its  work 
economically  and  well."  Mr.  Eustis  recommends  a 
commission  of  citizens  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
report  upon  it. 


Chicago  in  the 

World's  Fair 

Year. 


The  whole  world  must  perforce  this 
year  feel  some  interest  in  the  munic- 
ipal condition  of  Chicago.  Millions 
of  strangers  will  visit  the  city,  and  by  far  the  largest 
factor  in  the  great  show  will  be  Chicago  itself.    Will 
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the  city  rise  to  the  emergency  ?  It  is  believed  V)y  the ' 
best  authorities  in  Chicago  that  it  will.  Mayor  Hemp- 
stead Washbunie's  term  of  office  will  exi)ire  May  1 ,  and 
he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  A  munic- 
ipal campaign  is  about  to  open,  and  many  Indications 
point  to  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Carter  Harrison  will 
again  occupy  the  mayor's  chair.  Although  Mr.  Wash- 
bume  and  the  present  administration  will  have 
retired,  the  conditions  tliat  are  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair  i)eriod  must  largely  have  been 
fixed  by  the  men  now  in  office.  Thus  the  char- 
acter of  the  street-cleaning  nmst  deix-nd  ui)on  a])- 
propriations    made    at    this    time.     And    autliorita- 
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tive  information  from  Chicago  justifies  our  declar- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  appropriations  will  be 
adequate.  Contrary  to  an  impression  that  has  been 
current  elsewhere,  Chicago's  water  supply  from  Lake 
Michigan  is  in  quantity  and  quality  alK)ut  the  best 
in  the  world.  The  capacity  of  the  works  is  now 
550,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  sanitarj'  ser\ice3  will 
have  due  attention  this  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  unusual  mortality.  Even  if  the  cholera 
should  reach  Chicago,  the  conditions  would  be  favor- 
able for  a  comparatively  Ught  siege.  The  visiting  pubhc 
may  expect  to  find  an  efficient  police  service,  and  good 
order  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  phrase.  The 
new  drainage  system  will  not  be  completed  for  several 


jears,  but  the  present  one,  which  forces  the  Chicago 
River  to  flow  backwards  and  carry  the  sewage  into 
th(>  Illinois  River  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi, 
might  be  worse.  Reports  from  Chicago  are  encour- 
aging as  to  the  city's  experiment  in  electric  lighting, 
although  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Chicago's  streets 
are  lit  by  contract  with  the  gas  companies  at  $1  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  cable  system  gives 
Chicago  ti'ansit  facilities  which  are  more  efficient  in 
fact  than  the  New  York  elevated  lines,  and  in  addi- 
tion Chicago  lijxs  a  new  elevated  line  or  two,  wliich, 
with  the  local  service  of  the  large  steam  railways, 
will  probablj-  be  able  to  transi)ort  the  World's  Fair 
crowds.  Cliicago's  organic  law  does  not  allow  it  to 
incur  any  indebtedness,  and  its  extra  efforts  mtist 
all  be  paid  for  out  of  proceeds  of  current  taxation. 
This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  Chicago  will  not  disappoint  any  favorable 
expectations. 

Mr.  Pearson,  of  Pearxon's   Weekly  (Lon- 
Vp'to^DaU'    fJ'*")'  ^^'^^  lat<'ly  come  into  a  large  amount 

of  notoriety  and  advertising.  Mr.  Pearson 
is  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  having  served  his  ap- 
prenticeshi])  with  Mr.  Newneson  Tit-Bits,  thought  to 
go  one  l)etter  than  his  instructor,  and  instead  of  offer- 
ing i)rize8,  started  a  little  Monte  Carlo  on  his  own  ac- 
count, in  the  shape  of  what  was  called  "Mi.s.sing 
Word  Competitions."  A  paragraph  was  printed 
with  one  word  omitted.  Any  purchaser  of  the  paper 
who  cared  to  join  in  the  gaml)le  filled  in  the  missing 
word,  and  sent  his  guess  in  with  a  shilling  postal 
order.  The  money  thus  receive<l  was  pooled  and  the 
successful  gues.sers  divided  the  money.  Mr.  Pearson 
acted  as  croupier,  and  found  his  profit  in  the  increased 
circulation  of  his  weekly  miscellany.  This  new 
species  of  gambling  "  caught  on."  The  circulation  of 
Pearson's  went  up  by  the  hundred  thousand.  The 
demand  for  shilling  jMJstal  orders  exhausted  the  sup- 
ply in  the  Post  Office.  Week  by  week  the  number  of 
guessers  increa.sed,  until  at  last  nearly  half  a  milhon 
shillings  were  received  in  a  single  week.  Before  the 
evil  had  attained  such  gigantic  dimensions,  Mr.  John 
Hawke  and  the  National  Anti-Gambling  League 
instituted  proceedings  against  one  of  the  many  other 
journals  which  had  started  similar  comjtetitions,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  securing  a  magisterial  decision 
that  the  mis.sing-word  competitions  were  illegal. 
Pearson's  £24,000.  the  money  of  the  last  competition, 
was  placed  in  Chancery,  and  the  di.ssatisfied  com- 
petitors are  filling  the  air  with  their  complaints. 
Pearsons  Weekly  went  up  to  a  million  in  circulation. 
Who  can  wonder  after  this  that  a  lottery  should 
seem  to  be  the  natural  resource  of  every  impecunious 
government?  After  the  law's  interference,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  whole  business  in  London,  it  is  scarcely 
to  the  credit  of  New  York  publications  of  good  stand- 
ing that  they  should  attempt  to  increase  their  circula- 
tion by  taking  up  with  a  scheme  so  thoroughly  objec- 
tionable from  every  point  of  view. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  HVHNTS. 


December  21. — The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  reported  favor- 
abl.v  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sherman.... A  gold  dis- 
covery in  Colorado  causes  a  large  influx  of  diggers 

The  House  Committee  contiimes  its  investigation   of  the 

"  sweating  sj^stem  "  in  manufactures A  new  industrial 

school  building  is  opened  in  New  York  City    under  the 

Children's  Aid  Society Rumors  that  the  Orleanists  are 

trying  to  incite  insurrection  in  France,  taking  advantage 
of"  the  Panama  Canal  scandals The  French  Senate  con- 
curs in  the  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  voting  to 
prosecute  the  ten  legislators  implicated    in  the    Canal 

scandal The  mission  of  the  French  royalists  to  the  Pope 

to  induce  him  not  to  favor  the  Republic  fails The 

officers  of  the  Chilian  navy  welcome  the  American  officers 
in  Admiral  Gherardi's  fleet  and  express  regret  that  the 
visit    of    the    latter    is    not    prolonged The    French 


Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  o04  to 


adopts  the 


Liquor  Reform  bill. 

December  22. — The  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration, 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  measure,  reports  two  bills — one  to 

the  House,  the  other  to  the  Senate Frederick  J.  Grant, 

of  Seattle,  appointed  Minister  to  Bolivia  ;  Col.  John  P. 
Hawkins  appointed  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence, 

M'ith  rank  of  brigadier-general Gen.  Ccesar  Canevaro 

appointed  by  the  Peravian  State  to  be  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington   A  Bonapartist  manifesto  sent  to  Prince  Victor 

for  his  approval ;  M.  Floquet,  Minister  Bourgeois  and 
M.  Andrieux  testify  before  the  Panama  Investigating 
Committee  ;  Charles  de  Lesseps  examined  by  the  magis- 
trate   Continued  reports  of  new  cholera  cases  in  Ham- 
burg ;  the  authorities  taking  all  precautions  to  prevent 
another  general  outbreak Mgr.  Satolli's  plans  for  the 
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adjustment  of  the  school  question  and  religious  education 
reach  the  author!  ties  in  Rome The  Commercial  con- 
vention between  France  and  the  United  States  ratified  by 
the  French  Chamber. 


THE  HON.   STEPHEN  M.   WHITE. 
Senator-elect  of  California,  chosen  January  18, 1893. 

December  23. — In  letters  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  of  the  Senate  and  House,  leading  New  York 
physicians  declare  there  is  danger  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  next  summer  in  the  United  States,  and  urge 
national  quarantine  and  the  suspension  of  immigration. 
A  company  incorporated  in  San  Francisco  to  estab- 
lish "common  carrier"  business  by  a  line  of  steam- 
ers   between    that    city   and    Panama    points Mgr. 

Satolli   declares    Dr.   McGlynn    free  from  ecclesiastical 

censure After    a    stormy  debate    on   M.   Millevoye's 

intei-pellation  regarding  the  alleged  use  of  canal  money 
in  the  Government  service,  the  French  Deputies  vote 
confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  353  to  91  ;  Premier  Ribot 
makes  an  effective  reply  to  M.  Millevoye's  attack  ;  MM. 

Floquet  and  Rouvier  defend    themselves Two  more 

cases  of  cholera  are  reported  in  Hamburg  ;  the  disease 

increasing  in  Russian  Poland Michael  Davitt  unseated 

as  a  Member  of  Parliament Appleton  R.  Hillyer  and 

his  sister,  Clara  F.  Hillyer,  give  $50,000  to  Hartford 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  manual  training  school. 

December  24. — Severe  weather  reported  on  land  and 
sea  ;  vessels  roughly  handled  by  storms,  and  trains  and 

mails   delayed   by    snows  and  washouts J.  N.  Wade 

presents  property  known  as  Wade  Park,  and  valued  at 
.$100,000,  to  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio The  Westing- 
house  Company  joins  the  electric  trust,  to  which  it  turns 

over  its  World's  Fair  contracts An  attack  made  in  the 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  M.  Freycinet,  the  Min- 
ister of  War. 

December  25.— Christmas  Day  generally  celebrated 

The  Pope  extends  his  blessing  to  the  world  for  its  exten- 
sion of  greetings  to  him Five  thousand  men  discharged 

from  the  Chicago  packing  houses  owing  to  dullness  in 
trade  ;  packers  cannot  secure  enough  swine  for  opera- 
tions. 

December  26.— Great  suffering  among  the  miners  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  to  be  due  to  the  recent  Reading  coal 
combine The  New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany formed  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  in  the  Peruvian 
and  Chilian  trade  ;  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  six  steamers  will 
sail  in  January John  L.  Woods,  a  wealthy  retired 
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merchant  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gives  $12.1,000  to  the  Medi- 
cal (College  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer.sity Rumors 

of  M.  de  Freycinet's  resignation  cause  weakness  in  the 

Parisian    Bourse Troops    mobilized    to    supjn'ess    the 

spreading  rebellion  in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Corri- 
entes An  embezzlement  of  -l.OtKl.OOO  florins  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Public  Instruction  under  the 

Trefort  Ministry  discovered  at  Buda-Pesth The  French 

Tribune  of  Cofnmerce  ainiuls  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  sliareholders  of  the  Paris  and  New 
York  Telegi-apu  Company. 
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LOOKING    BACKWARD, 


They  would  close  to  the  new-  comers  the  bridKo  that  carried 
them  and  their  fathers  over.— From  I'uck. 

December  27.— The  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  declares 
the  Apportionment  Act  jiasscd  bv  the  la.«t  Ijcgislature  to 

be  unconstitutional John  D.  k<Kkefcller  gives  to  the 

University  of  Chicago  ^1.0(K),(HK)  worth  of  gold  bonds 
bearing  five  percent,  interest,  making  total  gifts  of  ^.if'KKl.- 
OOO  V)V  him  to  that  university The  cornerstone  of  the 

new  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  laid  by  Bishop  Pot- 
ter in  New  York The  coroner's  jury  having  failed  to 

fix  the  perpetrators  of  the  recent  dynamite  exi)losion  in 
Dublin,  the  British  authorities  inclined  to  charge  it  to  th(^ 

physical  force  faction  of  the  Irish    i)arty Famine    in 

Finland;  many  persons  emigrating Argentine  revolu- 
tionists caiiture  two  towns  and  cause  trouble  to  be  immi- 
nent with    Uniguay Trouble    and  controversy    arises 

between  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  Monsignor  Satolli  over 

the  restoration  of  Dr.  Mc(ilynn The  Russian  Govern 

ment  orders  the  arrest  of  numerous  persons  at  Kieff  sus- 
pected of  Nihilism  ;  the  Grand  Duke  S<>rgius,  lirother  of 

the  Czar,  fills  the  rfile  of  chief  ]X'r.secutor  of  the  Jews 

Hundreds  of  the  Lanc^i-'^hire  locked-out  cotton  workers  re- 
ported as  reduced  to  beggar>- M.  Piisteur,  on  the  seven- 
tieth anniversiiry  (,f  his  birth,  i)r(>sented  with  the  golil 
medal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science. 

December  28  — Tlie  commissioners  apywinted  to  submit 
to  the  United  States  for  arbitration  the  difficulties  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Re])ublic  arrive  in  Was)  - 

ington Difficulty  found  at  Washington  as  to  who  sliall 

distribute  the  5;7o,000  Chilian  indemnity The  second 

National  Conference  on   University  Extension  opens  in 

Philadelphia An  enormous  fire  in  Milwaukee,  follow^ed 

by  many  incendiaiy  fires,  alarms  the  residents  of  the  city 

Dr.  John  R.  Davis  of  TjTone.  Penn..  called  to  succeed 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby  in  the 'Fourth  Avenue  Church,  New- 
York The  law  society  of  Toronto,  Can.,  decides  to  ad- 
mit women  lawyers  to  practice  in  the  courts Letters 

said  to  incrimiiiate  a  number  of  Senators  and  Deputies 
found  in  the  Panama  Canal  Company's  offices The  offi- 
cial report  of  the  autopsy  on  Baron  Reinach's  bodj-  goes 
to  show  that  his  death  was  due  to  natural  causes. 

December  29.— The  fund  of  8500.000  for  a  Woman's  Medi- 
cal Department  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv  completed 

by  a  gift  of  83TQ.000  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett The 

Mississippi  river  frozen  over  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  busi- 
ness along  it  is  at  a  standstill The  damage  bv  floofl 

in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  Cal.,  will 


exceed  $1,000,000 Contraband  opium  valued  at    1:12,000 

seized  at  San  Francisco  on  l)oard  of  the  steamer  Oceiivic 

from  Hong-Kong Mr.  Gladstone,  on   his  eighty- third 

birthday,  the  recipient  of  many  congiatulations  by  letter 

and  telegram An  explosion  takes  place  in  the  office  of 

the  Prefecture  of  Police  at  Paris The  Russian  Minister 

of  Justice  decides  to  stop  flogging  women  convicts  in 

Siberia Edicts  against  Hebrews  in  Russia  tyrannically 

enforced  ;  thousands  driven  on  short  notice  from  Moscow 
^^("sh  developnuMits  reported  from  Paris  in  the  Pan- 
ama inquiry.  M.  Paul  Dev6s,  an  ex-(^abinet  Minister, 
charged    by  M.   Castlebon  with  having  received   1.5,000 

francs  out  of  20,000  francs  paid  by  Baron  de  Reinach 

Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  reported  to  have  given  ],- 
000,000  francs  in  charity  in  Paris. 

December  30. — President  Harrison  proclaims  the  con- 
clusion of  a  definite  arrangement  of  commercial  reciproc- 
ity with  Salvador  to  begin  December  81,  1892 The  trial 

(if  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  for  heresy,  which  continued  for 
nineteen  days  before  the  New  York  Presbytery,  ends  in 
his  ac(iuittal  on  each  of  the  six  charges  made  against  him 

George  W.  Vandei-bilt  gives  a  costly  and  nandsomo 

art  galh'ry  to  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  adjoining 

its  new  building Ivcading  bankers  in  all  jiarts  of  tho 

countrj-  send  protests  to  Wa.shiugton  again.st  the  purchase 

of  silver  under    tho    Sherman    law Anarchists  claim 

they  caused  the  explosion  at  the  Paris  Prefecture Tho 

Indian  National  Congress  at  Allahabad,  by  resolution,  de- 
clares in  favor  of  self-govcirnment  in  India Russian 

Jews  given  tho  alternative  of  conversion  or  expulsion 

Decemlx-r  81. — Tho  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  at  odds 
over  the  sale  of  Indian  land  in  Wyoming The  difficul- 
ties between  Monsigntir  Satolli,  Archbishop  Ireland  and 
Archbishoj) Corrigan  continue.  ..TheCunard  steamer  L')ii- 
^riVi  am ves after  lu-ingmuch  Ix'lated  by  ashaft  breaking  in 

the  storm  in  niid-ix-ean The  Count  of  Paris  telegrajihs 

to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  return  to  Franco  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Orleanists The  Italian  gov- 
ernment decides  to  give  protection  to  pilgrims  who  are 
exptK-ted  to  visit  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  Pojw  I^eo's  ju- 
bilee  Tho  Irish  National  L<'ague  of  Great  Britain  issues 

a  statement  denouncing  the  Dublin  explosion The  In- 
dian National  C'ongress  i)as.ses  a  resolution  favoring  elect- 
ive re])resentation  in  tlie  Viceroy's  Council.  ..Senator 
Muniago  nominated  by  the  Spanish  government  to  suc- 
ceed M.  Dupuy  de  L<jriie  as  Minister  to  Wasliington. 
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THE    INEVITABLE    RESULT    TO    THE    AMERICAN 
WORKINGMAN    OF    INDISCRIMINATE   IMMIGRA- 
TION.—From  Judge. 

Januarv  1. — The  figures  of  Colorado's  mineral  output 
for  lK92,"ju.st  made  public,  .show  a  total  of  $4\M^AU.'£i 
The    Vorwaerts    makes    sensational    threats    of    ex- 

gosing  certain  high  official  dignitaries  in  the  Prussian 
tate :  the  majority  of  the  Berlin  editors  want  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges Steady  decline  of  stocks  in  the  Paris 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Bourse  since  the  Panama  Canal  excitement — Two 
thousand  unemployed  men  in  London  attend  the  New- 
Year's  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

January  2.— E.  H.  R.  Lvman  gives  to  the  city  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  the  deed  of  an  Academy  of  Music  built  by 
him  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. ...  An  avalanche  causes  disaster 
near  Java  Station,  Wash.,  on  the  Great  Northern  road  : 

four  lives  lost King  Carlos  of  Portugal  opens  m  person 

the  session  of  the  Cortes  and  in  his  speech  promises  the 

suggestion  of  many  reform  measures  from  the  throne 

M.  Loubet  criticises  the  attitude  of  the  French  Chamber 
towards  the  Panama  inquiry. 

January  3.— Many  State  legislatures  convene  —  A  call 
issued  for  a  conference  in  Pittsburg  looking  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  political  party  for  the  suppression  of  the 
drink  traffic  in  the  United  States  and  for  other  moral, 
economic,  financial  and  indiistrial  reforms  —  Attorney- 
General  Rosendale  renders  an  opinion  that  Erie  County, 
N.  Y. ,  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  National  Guard  during 

the  Buffalo  strike An  immense  aerolite  fell  at  Pozaldez, 

a  town  in  the  pro^^nce  of  Vallodolid,  Spain  —  Gold  to 
the  value  of  $15,000  is  smelted  from  thirty-eight  tons 
of  rock  taken  from  the  Caribou  mine,  near  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia. 

January  4.— Both  Houses  of  Congress  convene Presi- 
dent Harrison  issues  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to  Mormons 
liable  to  prosecution  for  bigamy ;  and  nominates  Gilbert 
A.  Pierce,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Minister  Resident  and 
Consul-General  at  Portugal,  and  George  W.  Bartch  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  —  The 
weekly Lukunft,  at  Berlin,  confiscated  for  publishing  re- 
xaarks  insulting  to  Emperor  William. 

January  5.— The  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
bill  reported  to  the  House  and  the  Fortification  bill 
passed Thirteen  members  of  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation  placed    on   trial   at   Pittsburg  for  riot  at  the 

Duquesne  plant  of  the.Carnegie  Steel  Company The  new 

coast-defense  vessel,  the  Monterey,  just  completed  at  San 

Francisco,    makes   a   successful   trial    trip Governor 

Russell  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature advises  the  abolition  of  Fast  Day  as  a  legal  holi- 
day  The  last  spike    driven  on  the  Great  Northern 

Railway  in  the  Cascade  Mountains The  Pope  declines 

to  receive  the  recently  appointed  Spanish  envoy,  Senor 
Valeria,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  written  an  immoral 

novel MM.    Baihaut,  Blondin,    Fontane,    Cottu    and 

Oharles  de  Lesseps  examined  together  by  Magistrate 
Franqueville  ;  Charles  de  Lesseps  and  M.  Fontane  make 
full  statements  to  the  government  ;  stringent  measures 
taken  for  repressing  disorder  ;  the  Panama  Investigating 
Committee  appoints    a    sub-committte  to    inquire  into 

charges  against  canal  contractors John  Morley,  in  a 

speech,  says  he  fears  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  anything 
in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  at  the 
coming  session  of  Parliament. 

January  6. — President  Harrison  extends  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  postal  service  so  as  to  include  all  free-delivery 
offices  ;  publishers  of  second-class  matter  meet  in  New 
York  to  frame  resolutions  asking  for  better  mailing  facili- 
ties  The  breaking  of  an  ice  gorge  in  the  Ohio  river  at 

Cincinnati  causes  great  damage  to  shipping. . .  .The  Senate 

discusses  Immigi-ation  and  Quarantine  bills The  big 

West  End  Hotel  on  Coney  Island  destroyed  by  fire The 

Royalists  assembling  in  Spain Twenty  thousand  bales 

of  cotton  destroyed  by  fire  in  Liverpool ;  three  firemen 
killed. 

January  7. — The  Quarantine  bill  discussed  and  amended 
in  the  Senate  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  reports  that  the 
suspension  of  immigration  will  not  conflict  with  treaty 
obligations. . ..  The  President  nominates  Henry  Clay  Evans, 
of  Tennessee,  to  be  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
. . . .  C.  P.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  gives  $100,000  to  the  Westchester  Library,  which 
he  founded. 

January  8. — More  damage  done  in  the  Ohio  river  by  the 

breaking  of  an  ice  gorge Dr.  McGlynn  in  public  speech 

states  that  he  was  restored  to  his  priesthood  without  be- 
ing required  to  make  any  apologies  or  to  retract  anything 

he  had  said A  formal  friendly  agreement  signed  by 

France  and  Russia. 


January  9. —The  Electoral  College  meets  in  the  various 
States  and  casts  ballot  for  the  President— for  Harrison, 

14.5;  Cleveland,  2T7;  Weaver,  22 The  Senate  discus.ses 

the  McPherson  bill  for  the  suspension  of  silver  purchas- 
ing ;  the  Banking  Committee  of  the  House  reports  the  An- 
drew bill,  repealing  the  Sherman  Silver  act Charles  de 

Lesseps  gives  the  authorities  a  pocketbook  containing  notes 
compromising  many  public  men;  M.  Baihaut  arrcjsted;  the 
trial  of  MM.  C.  de  Lesseps,  Fontane,  Cottu  and  Eiffel  be- 
gins. 

January  10. — The  Senate  passes  the  Harris  Quarantine 

bill The  House  Committee  decide  to  report  two  bills 

altering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  so  as  to  meet  the 
recent  decisions  in  the  celebrated  Counselman  case,  and 
■  also  Judge  Gresham's  decision ;  Mayor  Washburn,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  address  the  House  Committee  favoring  Sunday 
opening  of  the  World's  Fair A  big  fire  in  Boston  de- 
stroys   property    to    the  value    of  $1,000,000 Twelve 

of  the  thirteen  Duquesne  strikers,  charged  with  riot 
and  unlawful  assemblage,  found  guilty The  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  caucus 
nominate    Edward    Murphy,    Jr.,    for    United    States 

Senator The  Republicans  and  Populists  do  not  agree  in 

the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  separate  organizations  of  the 
House  are  effected,  the  Republican  speaker  and  the  Demo- 
cratic speaker  standing  side  by  side  at  the  desk . . .  The 
members  of  the  French  Cabinet  resign,  and  M.  Ribot 
organizes  a  new  Ministry,  with  himself  as  Premier  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  the  Panama  trial  begun;  M. 
Charles  de  Lesseps  makes  a  statement  of  the  relations  of 
Baron  Reinach  and  M.  Baihaut  with  the  Canal  Company; 
M.  Casimir  Perier  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  in 

place  of  M.  Floquet Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  and 

Piince  Ferdinand  of  Roumania  married  in  Sigmaringen,  in 
the  presence  of  many  royal  personages. . .  .Thirty  miners 
drowned  in  a  colhery  at  Penzance. 

January  11. — A  truce  agreed  upon,  pending  efforts  at  a 
compromise,  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  Kansas 
Legislature. . .  .Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  and 
several  prominent  ministers  argue  against  the  Sunday 
opening  of  the  World's  Fair  before  the  House  Special 
Committee The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  awards  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  the  two  armored  cruisers,  Iowa 
and  Brooklyn,  to  Cramp,  of  Philadelphia The  move- 
ment of  the  transatlantic  steamship  companies  to  suspend 

steerage    traffic  for  1893   becomes  quite   general The 

House  Committee  decides  to  have  its  chairman  call  up  on 
the  next  suspension  day  the  resolution  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  Senators  by  vote  of  the  people. . .  .Some 
sharp  controversy  in  the  Catholic  prelate  trouble.... M. 
Burdeau  declines  to  accept  the  Ministry  of  Marine  in  the 
new  French  Cabinet ;  the  post  offered  to  Admiral  Gervais, 
who  also  declines  ;  M:.  Eiffel  and  M.  Fontane  give  evidence 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Panama  trial. . .  .Sev- 
eral cases  of  cholera  at  Hamburg  on  the  steamship  Muv 
ciano,  from  New  Orleans  ;  one  death  in  Amsterdam  from 
the  disease. 

January  12. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Association  held  at  Columbus  ;  an  address  by 
Governor  McKinley.< .  .The  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  meets  in  Philadelphia  and  discusses 

banking  methods After  brief  funeral  services  General 

Butler's  body  taken  from  Washington  to  Lowell Gov- 
ernor Lewelling  recognizes  the  Populist  House  in  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  sus- 
tains the  Ribot  Cabinet  by  a  vote  of  329  to  206  ;  Vice- Ad- 
miral Rieunier  becomes  Minister  of  Marine,  completing 
the  Cabinet ;  MM.  Monchicourt,  Rousseau,  Rossignol  and 
other  witnesses  testify  in  the  Panama  trial. . .  .Chancellor 
von  Caprivi,  in  a  speech  before  the  Reichstag  Committee, 
urges  the  passage  of  the  Army  bill  without  modification 

The  Argentine  rebels  lay  down  their  arms The 

Queen  of  Roumania,  known  in  literary  circles  as  "  Car- 
men Sylva,"  taken  seriously  ill. 

January  13. — The  Senate  passes  Sherman's  bill  to  ex- 
tend seal  protection    to    the    North    Pacific In    the 

Homestead  poisoning  case  being  prosecuted  at  Pittsburg 
the  doctors  testify  that  the  deaths  were  positively  due  to 
poisoning Much  excitement  at  Topeka,  Kan . ;  proba- 
bility of  a  conflict  over  the  organization  of  the  lower 
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house  of  the  Legislature M.  Caraot  still  being  atta<k©cl 

by  the  enemies  of  the  French  Republic,  who  wish  to  force 
him  to  resign. 

January  14.— The  bill  to  purchase  the  Cherokee  Strip 
passes  the  House  of  Representatives. ..  .Fusion  between 
the  Democrats  and  Populists  declared  off  in  the  Kansas 
Legislature  . .  .Senator  Sherman,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Phila- 
deljjhia  Ledger,  declares  that  Democrats  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  silver  legislation M.  Kantacu- 

zene  appointed  Russian  Minister  at  Washington  to  suc- 
ceed  M.   de   Struve Tlie  burial   of  Senator  Jolm   E. 

Kenna    takes  place   at    Charleston,  W.  Va Chief    of 

Police    Gaster,   of  New  Orleans,  lined  $;i01    for    failing 

to  enforce   Sunday    laws The  Pope  appoints  Mon 

signor  Satolli  Permanent  Apostolic  Delegatt.'  to  the 
IJnited  States . .  Ex-Minister  Baihaut  makes  a  full  con- 
fession :    fifty  Republican   Deputies  meet  and  decide  to 

urge  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  Panama  affair The 

Canadian  tarift'  of  canal  tolls  announced  for  is'.i.'i  indicates 
the  end  of  discrimination  against  American  interests. 

January  15. — Private  funeral  services  held  over  General 
Butlers  bodv  at  his  home  in  Lowell,  Mass.  . .  An  ice  gorge 
forming  at  Memi/his,  Tenn.,  the  second  in  the  history  <»f 

the   vicinitv Royalists  and   Riidicals  trying  to   f on  e 

President  Carnot's  resignation The  French  iiutlioritii-s 

moving  to  exjx^  certiiin  foreign  press  corresixindciits  from 

tliat  country Panama  t'aiial  stockholders  favor  re(jr- 

ganization  o\\  a  purely  commercial  basis. 

January  Ifi.— Ex-President  Hayes  suddenlv  stricken 
with  paralysis  of  the  heart Tin-  National  A\  oman  Suf- 
fragist Association  begins  its  twenty-ninth  annual  session 
in  Washington The  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee have  a  consultation,  with  President  Harrison  :  the 
case  to  be  submitted  in  Paris  by  February  •£'> A  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  for  jHipular 

election  of  Senators  piussed  in  the  House The  Swamp 

Land  bill  defeated The  (lerman  government  issues  a 

MTiite  Book  containing  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  Samoan  affairs  from  the  sitring  of  \>>'X)  to  Decemlier, 
1S'.(2 The  Poi)c  creates  fourteen  Cardinals;  no  Amer- 
ican is  in  the  list. 


January  17.— Ex-President  Hayes  dies  at  Fremont, 
Ohio A  bill  to  repeal  the  jiurchase  of  silver  liullion  re- 
ported by  Senator  Slierman  from  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  ;  Mr.  Brosius  intnjduces  a  bill  into  the 
House  for  the  is.sue  of  2  per  cent.  Ixmds  and  the  rejieal 

of    the    silver  purchtise    law Edward    Murj)hy,    Jr., 

elected  United  States  Senator  by  the  New  "iork  Leg- 
islature  M.  W.    Stryker  inaugurated  as  president  of 

Hamilton  College  ;    and  Dr.  C.  k.  Adams,  as  president 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin A  committee  of  the  uu- 

emploved  workmen  in  Belgium  present  their  demands  to 
the  government The  president  of  the  Siuir  Miners'  As- 
sociation petitions  the  Emixror  of  Gt^rmany  to  receive  a 
deputation  who  wish  to  propose  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  two  miners,  two  mine  officials  and  a  jurist  to 

examine  the  working  of  the  mine Advocate-General 

Rau  speaks  for  the  prosecution  in  the  Panama  trials  ; 
forty-nine  soldiers  lose  their  lives  by  tlie  burning  of  a 

railway  train  in  Russia (ireat  suffering  from  the  cold 

is  reported  throughout  Eurojie  ...The  Khedive  of  Egypt 
appoints  a  new  cabinet  without  consulting  England,  and 
England  informs  him  that  he  must  reverse  his  action. 

January  IS. — The  President  issues  a  proclamation  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn  f)nt  of  respect  to  the 

memory  of  ex-Presicleut  Haves The  Khedive  of  Egj^pt 

jnelds  to  the  English  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  his  new 
Ministrv,  and  promises  to  api^oint  Riaz  Pasha  Pre.sident 
of  the  "Council M.  Rau,  the  Advocate-General,  con- 
cludes his  speech  against  the  accused  Panama  directors. 

Dr.  Lieber  speaks  before  the  Reichstag  Committee 

against  the  German  Army  bill The  Socialists  hold  dis- 
orderly meetings  in  Berlin The  debate  between  repre- 
sentatives of  Harvard  and  Yale  at  Cambridge  won  by- 
Harvard. 

January  10. — Several  amendments  to   the    Interstate 

Commerce  law  pass  the  House Tributes    of  respect 

paid  to  the  memory  of  ex-President  Hayes  ...The 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  closes  its  conven- 


tion in  Washington. . .  .The  prosecuting  committee  in  the 
Briggs  case  decides  to  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly 

France     accepts  the     appointment    of    Riaz    Paslia 

as  Premier  of  Egypt ;    two  companies  of  British  troojis 

ordered  to  Egypt M.  Rarboux  mldresses  the  French 

court  for  th  edefense  in  the  trial  of  the  Panama  directors; 
Comte  d'Haussonville  formulates  the  Royalists'  plan, 

OBITUARY. 

December  21. — John  Tlicmias  Jones,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  per- 

fecter  of  the  nKxlern  sewing  machine E.  H.  Miller,  Jr., 

fii-st  secretary  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  credited 
with  having  organized  the  entire  financial  system  of  the 
lailroad. 
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Decemlx-r  '.^i. — Dr.  Beriah  A.  Wats(m,  of  Jersey  City, 
well  known  for  hLs  early  studies  in  vivisection. 

Decemlwr  2:1. — John  Morgan,  better  known  as  "  Old 
Mexico,"    veteran    of   the  Mexican  and  Seminole  wars, 

Charlest/>wn.  Mass Montague    Williams,  well   known 

L(jndon  barrister. 

December  24.— (Jen.  Frederick  T.  Dent,  Denver.  Col., 
distinguished  soldier  and  brother-in-law  of  <jreneral  Grant 
—  J.  Van  Dus.'ien  Reed,  prominent  inventor Ex-Con- 
gressman Alonzo  Nute,  of  New  Hampshire Sefiorita 

Maria  Rubio.  daughter  of  the  well-known  Mexican  states- 
man and  sister  of  the  wife  of  President  Diaz. 

December  2.5.— John  Mintum,  philanthropist,  of  New 
York  and  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Peter  Cooper 
H.  .Stanley  Goodwin,  well-known  engineer  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

December  26.- Professor  William  Gait,  prominent  Vir- 
ginia educator Captain  J.  H.  Putnam,  Consul-General 

to  Honolulu  under  President  Cleveland 

December  27. — Orange  Judd,  widely  known  senior  ed- 
itor  Oranye  Judd  Farmer,  and  for  many  j-ears  editor 

of  the  American  Agriculturist Professor  Karge,  of 

Princeton  College. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT  El^ENTS. 
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December  2S. — Dr.   Ricliard  B.   Kimball,  well-known 

writer  of  New  York Snrj^eon  Henry  P.  Harvey,  United 

States  Navy Loring  Pickering,   senior  proprietor  San 

Francisco  Call  and  Bulletin ;   pioneer  newspaper  man  of 
Pacific  Coast. 

December  29. — Dr.  Edwin  E.  Bliss,  Boston,  for  nearly 
fifty  years  missionary  in  Turkey  . . .  Justice  John  R.  Sharp- 
stein,  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  California Judge  Barton 

Bates,  ex-judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri. 

December  30.— Philip  Schuyler,  descendant  of  General 
Schuyler,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

December  31. — Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  S.T.D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor in  New  York  Episcopal  Seminary. 

January  1. — Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  eminent  Harvard 
instructor  in  chemistry,  benefactor  of  Wellesley  College, 
and  archcTeologist ....  James  W.  Beardsley,  wealthy  resi- 
dent of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  donor  of  one  of  its  largest 
parks. 

January  2. — Martha  J.  Lamb,  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Magazine  of  American  Jiisfonj,  and  well-known  histor- 
ical writer Assistant  Naval   Constructor  W.  N.  Van 

Sant. . .  .Peter  Nolan,  centenarian  of  103  years,  of  Orange 

County,  N.  Y Dr.  W.  C.  Mackay,  a  half-breed  Indian 

of  Oregon,  who  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  govern 

ment  in  the  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest Rev.  John 

L.  Burrows,  of  Augusta,  Ga John  O.  Westwood,  M.A., 

F.L.S.,   Honoi"ary  President  of  the  British  Entomolog- 
ical Society,  London. 

January  3.— Hannibal  Price,  Minister  fromHayti  to  the 
United  States The  Chief  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem. 

January  4. — Mother  Teresa  (Miss  Mary  Mueller),  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  head  of  St.  Joseph's 

community  of  New  York Gilbert  Pillsbury,  one  of  the 

last  of  the  old-time  Abolitionists Amadd'e  Guillemin, 

French  scientist  and  writer,  in  Paris Albert  Delpit, 

famous  French  novelist Dr.  Alexander  Shaw,  Denver, 

Col.,  chief  of  Horticulture  Department  of  the  World's 
Fair. 

January  5. — Charles  Zlegler,  head  of  the  house  of  Stein- 
way  &  Sons,  piano  manufacturers,  of  New  York....  Ed- 
ward Langworthy,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


the  Now  York  Eagle William  S.  Ladd,  j)i(meer  banker 

and  one  of  th(f  wealthiest  men   of  the   Pacific  Coast 

Dr.  Joseph  Creamer,  one  of  the  best-known  jjhysicians  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  LATE  SIR  RICHARD  OWEN. 


January  6.— Bandmaster    Charles    A.  Cappa,   famous 

leader  of  the   New  York  Seventh   Regiment    Band 

Major   James  P.   Frost,  financial  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe Peter  E.   Tarpy,  owner,  manager  and  editor  of 


THE  LATE  A.   A.   LOW. 

January  7. — Abiel  A.  Low,  a  prominent  business  man 
and  generous  philanthropist  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

January  9. — Commodore  William  F.  Weld,  wealthy  and 
charitable  citizen  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

January  10. — Edgar  Mills,  of  California,  pioneer  and  one 
of  the  most  widely  knovni  and  popular  of  the  remaining 
"Argonauts." 

January  11. — Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  ...Samuel  Mc- 
Lean, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  old  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. 

January  13. — Ex-Mayor  William  H.  Wickham,  of  New 

York Henry  Sargent  Codman,  head  of  the  landscape 

work  at  the  World's  Fair Dr.  Linus  P.   Brockett,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  physician  and  writer. 

January  14. — General  Joseph  J.  Bartlett,  ex-army  officer 

and  Minister    to  Sweden  under  President  Johnson 

Rev.  Frederick  Thomas  Brown,  well-known  Presbyterian 
minister  and  ex-army  chaplain. 

January  1.5.— General  Rnfus  Ingalls,  ex-chief  quarter- 
master of    the  Army  of    the  Potomac Rev.    Eleazer 

Phillips,  well-known  authority   on   Jewish   religion .... 
Thomas  Shaw,  M.  P.,  of  England. 

January  16.— Fanny  Kemble,  the  distinguished  English 
actress. 

January   17.— Ex-President  Rutherford    B.    Hayes.... 

Judge    Henry    Richardson,  of    Pueblo,     Colo Father 

Andrti,  renowned  Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  Calgary,  N. 
W.  T. 

January  18. — Ex-Congressman  Dr.  John  B.  Rice,  of  Ohio 
Lord  Elphinstone  in  Musselburg,  Scotland. 

Janviary  19. — Julius  Eichberg,  composer  and  violinist. 

of  Boston Dr.  D.  K.  McDonough,  one  of  the  foremost 

leaders  of  the  colored  race. 
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THE   LATE    )AY    GOULD. 


JAY   GOULD:    A   CHARACTRR   SKRTCH. 


BY    W.    T.  STEAD. 


THE  greatest  task  which  lies  before  Christian 
civilization  to-day  is  a  mission  to  millionaires. 
If  that  mission  is  not  attempted,  or  if  being  attempted 
it  fails,  there  will  be  of  necessity  early  in  the  twentieth 
century  the  nationalizing  of  these  millions.  The 
mission  to  the  millionaires  is  imperatively  called  for 
alike  in  the  interest  of  the  millionaires  who  are 
perishing,  stifled  by  their  millions,  and  of  society ,  whose 
institutions  languish  for  lack  of  the  nutriment  neces- 
sary for  their  sustenance.  If  that  mission  is  success- 
ful, the  millionaire  maj'  still  be  ransomed.  If  it 
fails,  the  millionaire  is  lost.  He  may  still  be  a  rich 
man  ;  but  his  millions  will  pass  from  his  hands  into 
those  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  fruits  of  his  energy, 
of  his  industry,  of  his  genius  in  the  field  of  finance 
will  go  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  which  appropriates 
■nathout  hesitation  the  fruits  of  the  energy,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  genius  of  her  captains  in  the  field  of 
war.  The  nation  will  not  be  ungrateful.  It  will 
pension  its  millionaires  as  it  pensions  its  Marlborough 
for  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  and  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  or  as  it  endows  its  Wolseley  for  his  Tel-el 
Kebir.  But  it  will  no  more  dream  of  allowing  them 
to  bequeath  their  millions  than  of  allowing  Lord 
Wolseley  to  regard  Egypt  as  fiis  personal  property, 
or  recognize  the  right  of  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  fee  simple  of  France. 

THE  GILDED  BUDDHAS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

1  referred  to  this  subject  in  the  Christmas  extra 
number  of  the  Review,  when  I  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Jack  Compton  the  following  remarks  on  approach- 
ing the  city  of  Ne"w  York  : 

"  What  is  that  city  ? "  said  Compton.  "  It  is  the  city  of 
millionaires — nay,  of  billionaires.  And  what  is  this  enor- 
mous wealth  to  the  individual  who  inherits  it  ?  A  burden 
too  great  to  be  borne.  Increase  of  wealth  up  to  a  certain 
point  means  increase  of  comfort,  increase  of  power.  Be- 
yond that  point  it  means  for  its  possessor  increase  of  bur- 
den without  compensption.  A  man  may  spend  $.500  or 
$.5,000  a  week  in  luxurious  living,  or  in  lavish  expenditure, 
but  beyond  the  latter  sum  few  millionaires  ever  go.  But 
the  revenues  of  many  far  exceed  that  sum,  and  every 
penny  of  that  excess,  although  it  may  bring  them  the 
miser's  sordid  exultation,  brings  with  it  the  miser's  fears, 
the  miser's  foreboding." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  even  if 
it  be  granted  that  the  millionaire  is  of  all  men  most  miser- 
able, I  do  not  see  how  the  misery  of  the  millionaire, 
which,  after  all,  most  millionaires  seem  to  support  well 
enough,  is  to  minister  to  the  making  of  the  Millenium." 

"  Wait  a  httle,"  replied  Compton.  "  The  billionaire  is  a 
new  portent  of  civilization.  The  race  of  millionaires  by 
inheritance  is  but  newly  established.  Can  you  imagine  a 
more  tragic  contrast  between  the  boundless  potentialities 
of  power  and  beneficence  that  lie  glittering  as  a  mirage 


before  the  eyes  of  a  young  millionaire  of  generous  enthusi- 
asm and  philanthropic  instincts  and  the  treadmill  round 
of  mere  hoarding  to  which  they  are  all  doomed  ?  I  could 
point  out  to  you  millionaire  after  millionaire  who  left  the 
university  longing  to  do  something,  or  at  least  to  be  some- 
body, who  are  now  nothing  more  or  less  than  safe  keys 
in  breeches,  the  whole  of  their  life  consumed  in  the  con- 
stant worry  of  seeing  that  their  enormous  investments  do 
not  deteriorate,  and  the  not  less  arduous  task  of  invest- 
ing, to  the  best  advantage,  their  surplus  revenue.  What 
a  life  for  an  immortal  soul  !  They  are  like  the  men-at- 
arms  in  the  old  wars,  so  laden  with  their  own  armor 
their  strength  was  used  up  in  merely  conveying  them- 
selves about,  and  they  had  none  left  with  which  to  fight. 
Their  imagination  is  crushed  by  their  millions.  A  political 
career  is  barricaded  against  them  by  their  own  money 
bags.  A  crowd  of  parasites  and  beggars  swarm  round 
them  like  mosquitoes  round  a  weary  wanderer  in  a  South- 
ern swamp.  They  can  do  nothing,  dare  nothing,  risk 
nothing.  They  sit  in  the  Republic  like  golden  Buddhas 
cross-legged  in  an  eastern  temple,  eternally  contemplat- 
ing their  gilded  paunch." 

THE  MODERN  PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE. 

The  first  edition  was  not  off  the  press  when  the  tele- 
gram arrived  announcing  the  death  of  Jay  Gould — 
one  of  the  greatest  millionaifes  of  them  all.  Jay 
Gould  was  dead  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  leaving  a 
fortune  of  $70,000,000  to  his  children  and  making  ab- 
solutely no  bequests  of  any  kind  to  the  nation  whose 
development  had  made  him  rich  or  to  the  society 
which  tolerated  and  fostered  his  accumulations.  And, 
as  I  turned  over  the  files  of  the  newspapers  sent  me 
from  New  York,  I  found  that  Mr.  Morosini,  who  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  had  been  more  closely  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Gould  than  almost  any  other  man, 
said,  speaking  of  the  cause  of  his  death  :  "  My  opin- 
ion is  that  his  system  gave  way  tinder  the  great  strain 
resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  his  great  wealth. 
It  was  a  tremendous  care  and  he  was  always  weighed 
down  with  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  protecting 
his  properties."  That  is  a  significant  testimony  as  to 
the  possibility  that  nationalization  may  ultimately 
come  about  as  the  result  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  slow 
torture  of  millionaires.  It  is  the  lieupeine  forte  et  dure. 
In  old  days,  unwilling  witnesses  were  pressed  to 
death  by  a  continually  increasing  weight  upon  their 
vitals ;  it  is  not  unwilling  ■witnesses,  but  only  too 
willing  millionaires,  who  are  self -subjected  to  the 
latest  variant  of  the  old  form  of  torture. 

"  Jay  Gould,"  said  Dr.  Munn,  his  friend  and  physi- 
cian, "  had  no  organic  trouble,  but  his  heart  had  all 
it  could  do  to  irrigate  a  brain  always  hungry  for  more 
sustaining  blood."  It  is  the  keeping  of  the  fortune, 
not  the  making  of  it,  that  takes  it  out  of  a  man.  Jay 
Gould's  private  income  at  the  time  of  his  death  must 
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liave  been  close  upon  five  million  dollars  a  year.  He 
probably  did  not  spend  2%  per  cent,  of  it  upon  his 
castle,  his  yacht  and  conservatories.  The  other  973^ 
per  cent,  had  to  be  invested.  And  the  worry  of  in- 
vesting so  much  each  year  to  advantage,  together 
with  the  anxiety  of  seeing  that  the  original  capital 
did  not  depreciate,  told  heavily  upon  Jay  Gould.  He 
was  never  a  strong  man  at  the  best  of  times.  He 
always  had  an  ache  of  some  kind.  Chest-ache,  face- 
ache,  neuralgia  and  chronic  indigestion  played  havoc 
with  his  physical  happiness.  The  pressure  of  his 
millions  finished  him. 

A  GOULD  DYNASTY? 

George  Gould,  the  son,  who,  not  yet  thirty,  has 
succeeded  to  tlic  control  of  the  Gould  interests,  will 
l)r(jbably  go  the  sanii'  way.  For  the  Gould  fortune  is 
not  to  be  dissipated.  It  is  divided  among  the  children, 
but  they  are  going  to  do  as  the  Rothscliilds  do — 
found  a  great  financial  d^-na-sty.  Mr.  Russell  Sage, 
speaking  of  this,  pointed  out  its  possibility  without 
venturing  to  i)redict  that  it  would  acttially  come  to 
pass: 

"  Mr.  Gould  was  a  wise  man,  a  very  wise  man,  and  his 
sons  are  wise  j'oung  men — they  are  their  father's  sons. 
I  know  them  all — George,  Eddie  and  Howard— and  I  sec 
them  every  day.  Tlicy  aro  busine.ss  men  by  instinct  and 
training.  Tliey  have — that  is,  the  older  boj's — familiar- 
ized themselves  with  ever}'  detail  of  their  father's  aflfairs, 
and  they  will  carry  out  his  ideas  as  nearly  as  they  c^m. 
They  are  all  boys  of  good  habits,  and  fairly  worshiped 
their  father.  Then'  is  no  nonsense  about  tlu-ni,  as  there 
is  about  some  young  umh*,  sons  of  wealth}'  parents.  Look 
at  the  power,"  continued  Mr.  Sage,  "  of  accumulated 
wealth  retained  in  one  family.  Look  at  the  Rfjthschilds 
for  fin  exampli'  of  what  one  family  can  do  by  continuing 
a  successful  course  in  banking  and  by  holding  together. 
Now  they  are  the  wealthiest  famih*  in  the  world,  and 
kings  and  emperors  and  vast  countries  have  to  come  to 
them  when  they  want  to  rai.se  large  loans,  either  to  carry 
on  a  war  or  develop  home  imijroveinent."' 

Mr.  Sage  did  not  predict  that  the  Gould  family 
wotild  attain  the  power  of  the  bankers  of  which  he 
spoke,  but  he  was  certainly  convinced  that  they 
could  do  so  if  they  developed  their  enonnous  holdings 
in  common,  and  there  was  one  thing  certain,  that  lie 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  j'oung  Gould 
would  ever  leave  business  to  go  into  tliis  "  society 
nonsense." 

With  such  heirs,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  future 
Goulds  should  not  form  a  dj-nasty,  which  will  be  in 
America  what  the  Rothschilds  are  in  Europe.  Jay 
Gotild  was  not  a  Semite,  although  lie  had  the  Semite's 
nose  and  a  more  than  Semitic  grasp  of  cash.  But  he 
came  of  the  New  England  stock  that  is  Hebraic  in  its 
culture,  and  he  had  all  the  domestic  \irtues  which 
Puritanism  insists  upon.  The  Astors  have  now  a 
fortune  of  $200,000,000,  which  ^^^ll  probably  be 
$250,000,000  before  the  centurj-  closes.  The  A.stors, 
however,  have  shown  some  sense  of  the  truth  that 
imderlies  the  doctrine  of  ransom.  The  Goulds  have 
not.  Hence,  it  is  likely  that  the  bill  for  nationalizing 
the  estates  of  all  millionaires  and  pensioning  off  the 
present  holders — say  with    a    beggarly   ])ittance    o 


£2."), 000  per  annum — is  more  likely  to  come  through 
tlie  Goulds  than  through  the  Astors.  But  come  it 
will,  and  that  right  speedily,  if  the  mission  to  million- 
aires does  not  make  more  headway  than  it  has  done 
for  some  time  past.  Of  whicli  let  all  millionaires  at 
home  and  abroad  take  due  note. 

THE  CASE  FOR  "DEATH  DUTIES." 

Mr.  Jay  Gould  in  his  will  was  as  bad  as  one  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith.  In  making  testamentary  disposition 
of  their  immense  wealth  these  millionaires  forgot  the 
million  and  remembered  only  a  handful  of  relatives  ; 
and  the  consetjuence  is  that  the  million  is  beginning 
to  reflect  a  little  as  to  its  means  of  (juickeniiig  tiie 
consciences  and  loosening  the  purse  strings  of  million- 
aires. It  is  by  the  "  death  duty  "  that  the  democracy 
will  save  the  living  from  the  thrcjatened  tyranny  of 
the  plutocrat.  Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the 
attention  that  the  papers  have  been  jiajing  to  the 
operation  of  the  inheritance  tax  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  By  this  law  all  personal  estate,  in  passing  at 
death  from  testator  to  legatee,  pays  one  jier  cent,  to 
the  State  if  the  legatee  is  a  near  relative,  or  five  per 
cent,  if  the  legatee  is  no  relation.  Real  estate  is  ex- 
empt. Jay  Gould's  property,  being  for  the  most  part 
railway  ami  telegraph  stock,  is  amenable  to  this  tax. 
Therefore  tlie  State  of  New  York  receives  from  the 
Gould  inheritance  alxmt  $700,000.  If  the;  money  had 
been  left  fait  of  the  family  the  State  would  have  re- 
ceiv«>d  !ja,5()0,(K)0.  Supposing  that  the  law  had  been 
altered  so  that  all  jiroix^rty  above  a  million  dollars 
l)aid  (,no  jjer  cent.,  aliove  ten  millions  five  jjer  cent., 
above  twenty  millions  ten  jier  cent.,  and  over  fifty 
millions  twenty  i)er  cent.,  the  State  would  have  prof- 
ited by  Jay  Gould's  death  to  the  extent  of  $l.'j,000,000. 

THE  LIMIT  OF  TAXATION. 

The  advantages  of  such  enforced  ransom  naturally 
present  themselves  to  the  average  citizen  in  a  very 
attractive  light.  No  one  can  say  that  the  fear  of 
such  an  impost  would  have  lessened  the  consuming  en- 
ergy with  which  Jay  Gould  piled  up  his  fortune.  The 
mania  for  acquiring  wealth  is  too  strong  to  ^je  damped 
by  even  a  drastic  death  duty.  It  may  be  a<lmitted 
without  hesitation  that  when  taxation  reaches  the 
point  of  paralyzing  the  motive  for  individual  exer- 
tion it  goes  too  far.  But  we  are  a  long,  long  way  off 
that  yet,  and  it  is  as  aljsurd  to  say  that  a  deatli  duty 
will  paralyze;  the  energies  of  a  Gould  as  it  would  be 
to  say  that  Moltke  would  not  have  fought  the  French 
with  all  his  might  unless  he  was  allowed  a  peri)etual 
rent  charge  on  the  conquered  provinces,  all  of  wliich 
leads  us  up  once  more  to  the  reflection  that,  if  mill- 
ionaires are  wise,  they  will  seek  to  insure  their  mill- 
ions ]jy  timely  benefactions  and  by  providing  many 
object  lessons  as  to  the  titility  of  preserving  the  mill- 
ionaire pro  bono  publico.  If  Jay  Gould  had  left 
tithes  of  his  enonnous  accumulations  to  public  objects 
he  would  have  done  no  more  than  paid  a  moderate 
insurance,  for  lack  of  which  the  Goulds  may  yet  lose 
all.  Rockefeller,  Hir.sch,  Rhodes,  Lick.  Peabody, 
Armour  and  Stanford  have  done  much  to  convince 
the  most  envious  that  even  millionaires  have  their 
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uses.  Biit  one  sinner  destroyetli  mncli  ufood  and  wills 
such  as  those  of  Jay  Gould  and  W.  H.  Smith  show 
how  much  need  there  is  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of 
another  Jonah  to  the  streets  of  the  millionaire 
Nineveh. 

JAY  GOULD  AS  HE  SEEMED  TO  HIMSELF. 

It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  writing  a  character 
sketch  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Jay  Gould  that  our 
sketches  are  not  intended  to  be  a  Rhadamanthine  sum- 
ming up  of  the  balance  between  good  and  evil  in  a 
man's  character.  They  are  avowedly  intended  to  be 
a  representation  of  the  man  as  he  seems  to  himself  at 
his  best  moments,  and  not  as  he  appears  to  his  ene- 
mies at  his  worst.  To  describe  Jay  Gould  as  he  ap- 
peared to  the  severe  moralist  would  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  much  smart  and  incisive  wiiting,  but 
it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  charitable  rule 
which  governs  these  sketches.  Yet,  to  describe  him 
as  he  seemed  to  himself  at  his  best  would  simply 
alienate  and  disgust  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  as  the  supreme  brigand  of  finance. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  this  diffi- 
ciilty  if  I  confine  myself  to  an  attempt  to  present  the 
man  as  he  represented  himself,  with  such  elucidatory 
comments  as  are  necessary  for  the  due  understanding 
of  his  remarks. 


1.— THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  JAY  GOULD. 

An  ingenious  American  journalist  published  an 
article  after  Jay  Gould's  decease  intended  to  prove 
that  the  Wizard  of  Wall  Street  was  a  son  of  Israel. 
His  name,  it  was  asserted,  was  properly  Gold.  The 
"  u"  was  introduced  to  disguise  the  Semitic  origin  of 
its  owner,  whose  nose,  it  was  maintained,  was  in 
itself  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  speculation  was  more  ingenious  than 
convincing ;  the  argumentum  ad  nasum  is  not  one 
iipon  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed.  Jay  Gould 
always  spelled  his  name  with  a  "  u,"  and,  it  is  said, 
when  barely  twenty  years  of  age  he  repudiated  his 
first  book  because  the  printers  refused  to  insert  the 
"  u  "  in  the  author's  name.  What  seems  to  be  clear 
is  that  the  Goulds  were  of  a  sturdy  Connecticut 
Puritan  stock,  who  migrated  late  in  the  last  centiiry 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  One  of  his  forebears, 
Captain  Abram  Gould,  described  as  a  "  grim,  earnest, 
honest  man,"  had  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  revolt 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Republic.  This  Captain  Abram  was  Jay  Gould's 
grandfather.  His  father,  John  B.  Gould,  was  born 
in  1792.  He  married  three  times,  and  Jay  was  his 
son  by  his  first  wife.  His  mother  was  a  pious  Meth- 
odist ;  she  took  Jay  to  the  yellow  meeting  house  on 
Sundays,  and  gave  him  that  surface  acquaintance 
with  religion  which  he  preserved  to  the  end. 

THE  ANTI-RENTERS  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  County  Delaware  where  the  Gotilds  took  to 
farming  and  dairying  was  notable  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  anti-rent    war,   which  fore- 


shadowed in  many  of  its  leading  incidents  the  agra- 
rian revolt  in  Ireland.  Jay  Gcmldjin  his  early  youth 
was  a  stout  anti-renter.  The  agrarian  movement  in 
Delaware  had  its  Moonlighters,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things  they  habited  themselves  as 
Red  Indians  and  made  domiciliary  visits  more  Hiber- 
nico.  One  of  these  unpleasant  visits,  whic^h  was  made 
to  the  Gould  homestead,  was  thus  described  by  Jay 
himself : 

The  savage  horde  sprang  from  their  hiding  places  and 
with  demon-like  yells  rushed  up  and  surrounded  Mr.  Gould, 
who  was  standing  with  his  little  son  in  the  open  air  in 
front  of  the  house.  We  were  (sic)  that  son,  and  how 
bright  a  picture  is  still  retained  upon  the  memory  of  the 
frightful  appearance  they  presented  as  they  surrounded 
that  parent  with  fifteen  guns  poised  within  a  few  feet  of 
his  head,  while  the  chief  stood  over  him  with  fierce  ges- 
ticulations and  sword  drawn.  Oh  !  the  agony  of  my 
youthful  mind,  as  I  expected  every  moment  to  behold  him 
prostrated  a  lifeless  corpse  upon  the  ground. 

When  Jay  wrote  that  he  was  only  twentj',  and  his 
experiences,  if  they  had  inflicted  agony  on  his  youth- 
ful mind,  had  at  least  given  some  melodramatic  vigor 
to  his  style.  His  father  was  not  killed  and  the  boy 
survived  to  reproduce  in  a  thousand  households  by 
financial  methods  the  agony  of  dread  which  he  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  disguised  Indians. 

TENDING  THE  COWS  BAREFOOTED. 

The  story  goes  that  Jay  Gould,  about  a  year  before 
his  death,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  end  was 
approaching.  So,  following  the  example  of  the  patri- 
arch Jacob,  who  gathered  his  sons  around  him  when 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  Jay  Gould  sent  for 
his  four  boys,  and  taking  them  into  his  sti;dy  one 
night,  told  them  the  history  of  his  life,  of  all  the 
hardships  and  struggles  of  his  youth,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  began  to  know  men  and  to  turn  that  knowl- 
edge to  profit.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  no  phono- 
graphic record  of  that  remarkable  autobiography  was 
preserved.  But  Jay  Gould  has  not  left  us  without 
considerable  autobiographic  reminiscences,  and  those 
relating  to  his  early  life  are  much  more  interesting  to 
the  ordinary  human  than  the  somewhat  unintelligible 
narrative  of  his  financial  scalpings.  When  a  boy,  he 
seems  to  have  been  like  other  American  farmers'  lads. 
He  grew  up  anyhow,  taking  such  schooling  as  he 
could  pick  up  at  odd  times.  He  was  the  only  boy  in 
the  family,  and  he  used  to  help  his  sisters  in  milking 
the  twenty  cows  which  formed  the  stock-in-trade  of 
his  father.  He  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  in  the 
morning,  and  brought  them  back  at  night.  He  went 
barefooted,  and  the  thistles  used  to  get  into  his  feet ; 
and  although  it  was  a  healthy  country  life,  he  did  not 
like  it.  He  was  besides  nursing  ambition,  which 
first  found  articulate  expression  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old. 

EARNING  HIS  SCHOOLING. 

He  asked  his  father  to  be  allowed  to  attend  a  select 
school  some  eleven  miles  off.  Jay  Gould  thus  re- 
counted the  conversation  that  followed: 

He  said,  all  right,  but  that  I  was  too  young.  I  said  to 
him  that  if  he  would  give  me  my  time  I  would  try  my 
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fortune.  He  said  all  right  ;  that  I  was  not  worth  much 
at  home  and  I  might  go  ahead.  So  next  daj- 1  started  off. 
1  showed  myself  up  at  this  school,  and  finally  I  found  a 
blacksmith  who  consented  to  board  me,  as  I  wrote  a 
pretty  good  hand,  if  I  could  write  up  his  books  at  night. 
In  that  way  I  worked  myself  through  this  school. 

He  used  to  walk  to  school  every  Monday  inoniing 
and  walk  back  on  Saturday  night.  The  man  hi  whose 
family  young  Gould  worked  for  his  board  when  going 
to  school  says  : 

"  He  was  an  excellent  boy  ;  his  habits  were  good  and 
he  devoted  most  of  his  evenings  to  study.  He  was  always 
the  first  one  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  the  fire  burn- 
ing and  the  tea  kettle  boiling  by  the  time  iny  wife  was 
ready  to  prepare  breakfast." 

The  father  of  Gould  seems  to  have  been  a  stem 
man,  not  given  to  waste  compliments  or  to  spare  the 
rod.  There  is  a  tradition  that  once  when  Jay  grew 
tired  of  going  to  school  he  was  locked  up  one  morn- 
ing in  the  cellar  by  his  father  as  a  measure  of  cor- 
rection and  forgotten  until  his  non-return  in  the 
evening  caused  comment.  It  did  not  need  this  cor- 
rective to  quicken  his  application  to  his  studies, 
especially  to  mathematics.  When  he  was  fifteen  he 
left  school  and  hired  himself  as  boy  to  a  country 
store.  The  early  closing  movement  had  not  then 
been  started,  and  Jay  had  to  open  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing and  clo.se  at  ten  at  night.  He  often  slept  beneath 
the  coimter  on  the  floor.  So  indomitalil(>  was  the 
little  slip  of  a  lad  in  the  i)ursuit  of  knowledge  that  he 
managed  to  put  in  three  hours'  reading  ever}-  day, 
getting  up  at  three  and  reading  till  six.  This  devotion 
to  books  was  prompted  more  by  the  consuming  de- 
sire of  the  modern  American  "  to  get  on "'  than  by 
sheer  love  of  literature. 

THE  STORY   OF  THE   MOVSETllAP. 

Jay  Gould's  first  >-isit  to  New  York  took  place 
when  he  was  only  seventeen.  It  was  famous  in 
America  as  the  story  of  Dick  WHiittington  is  in  Lon- 
don. The  imagination  loves  to  linger  over  the  first 
beginnings  of  famous  fortunes.  At  Newcastle  it  was 
long  said  of  the  wealthy  house  of  the  Thorntons 
At  the  west  gate  came  Thornton  in. 
With  a  hap,  a  ha"i)enny  and  a  lambskin. 

Dick  Whittington,  twice  L<n-d  Mayor  of  London, 
owed  his  fortune  to  his  cat.  Jay  Gould,  the  million- 
aire, entered  New  York  with  a  mousetrap.  It  was  in 
the  year  1853,  New  York  was  holding  its  first  World's 
Exhibition,  and  young  Gould  came  to  the  great  to^^^l 
carrj-ing  wth  him  a  little  mousetrap  in  a  mahogany 
box,  with  which  he  said  he  was  quite  sure  he  would 
make  his  fortune  and  revolutionize  the  world.  He 
left  his  precious  trap  on  the  seat  of  a  horse  car  to  look 
at  the  buildings  from  the  rear  platform,  when  a  thief, 
watching  his  opportunity,  bolted  with  the  box.  The 
moment  Jay  discovered  his  loss  he  went  for  the  thief. 
Speaking  of  this  afterwards.  Jay  Gould  said  : 

I  ran  and  caught  him.  He  was  a  great,  strong  fellow, 
but  I  collared  him.  I  really  regretted  that  I  had  done  so, 
and  tried  to  let  him  go,  but  the  fact  is,  one  of  my  fingers 
caught  in  a  buttonhole  of  his  coat,  and  before  I  could  get 
off  there  wi\s  a  crowd  around  us  and  a  jwhceman,  who 
took  us  both  off  to  a  nearby  couit. 


There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  typical  of  much  that 
followed  in  his  after  life.    He  was  always  collaring 
great  strong  fellows,  and  then  trying  to  let  them  go 
without  being  able.     He  very  nearly  got  imprisoned 
for  lack  of  being  able  to  give  bail  as  a  witness  to  ap- 
pear when  the  tliief  came  up  for  triiil,  but  he  escaped 
that  tribulation,  and  next  day  he  had  his  reward  in 
seeing  his  name  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  a  news- 
paper paragraph  headed,  "  How  a  Mousetrap  Caught  a 
Thief."    That  was  his  first  newspaper  notice.     It  is 
said  that  when  he  died  the  news-cuttings  agencies 
forwarded  liis  heirs  news  clippings  from  the  press  of 
the  World,  the  colunuis  of  which,  placed  end  to  end, 
stretched  ten  miles  long.     That  was  in  1892.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  vision  of  these  miles  of  obituary 
notice  would  have  given  young  Jay  as  much  pleasure 
as  he  derived  from  his  recognition  as  the  hero  of  the 
modest  mouset  rap  adventure.     He  was  always  a  good 
boy,  it  was  said  at  the  store— always  said  his  prayers, 
and  fell  in  love  with  his  employer's  daughter,  as  all 
good  apprentices  should. 

THE  BOY  IS  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN. 

His  connection  with  the  store,  in  which  he  worked 
hard,  and  where  it  is  repcjrted  he  indulged  in  his  first 
young  dream  of  love,  came  to  an  abrupt  termination 
by  a  charactc^ristically  smftrt  transaction.     His  em- 
l)ioyer   was  negotiating    for  the   purchase  of  some 
l)rop(?rty  belonging  to  an  estate  in  chancery,  and  Jay 
carried  on  the  correspondence  for  him.    The  executor 
demanded  !t;'2,r)()0,  but  the  would-be  i)urchaser  offered 
only  $2,000.     Jay  undertook  a  little  investigation  on 
private   account,   and    became    convinced    that    the 
property  was  bound  to  appreciate  in  value.     He  went 
to  his  father,  got  $2,500  on  a  loan,  Ixjught  the  property 
at  that  price  two  hours  before  his  employer  arrived  to 
complete  the  transaction,  had  the  deed  ma<le  in  his 
father's  name,  and  within  two  weeks  sold  out  for 
$4,000.    The  little  deal  made  liim  $1,500  net  and  was 
undoubtedly  smart.     It  displayed  Jay  Gould  as  he 
was  all  his"  life— the  'cute  man,  who  divines  by  in- 
stinct that  property  was  going  to  appreciate,  who 
obtains    possession    of    that   property  by  borrowed 
money,  and  who  profits  in  the  margin  of  the  tm- 
eamed  increment.     And  in  that  early  transaction,  as 
in  those  which  f(jllowed,  the  man  who  did  not  make 
the  money  was  offended.     Jay  Gould  lost  both  his 
situation  and  his  lady-love,  who  was  his  employer's 

daughter. 

CONVERTED. 

The  regular  Yankee,  it  was  once  said,  if  ship- 
wrecked on  a  desolate  island  at  night,  will  be  found 
next  morning  seeking  orders  for  a  new  map  of  the 
locality.  Jay  Gould  was  just  that  kind  of  a  man.  He 
set  up  a  hardware  shop  in  Roxbury,  then  took  to 
tinkering,  and  served  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  jour- 
nalism, working  for  nothing  except  experience  and 
practice,  at  a  country  newspaper  office.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Jay  professed  to  have  got  rehgion. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Dutcher  was  holding  a  series  of  revival 
meetings  in  Delaware  County,  and  at  the  crowded 
meetings  held  at  the  :Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
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Roxbury,  Jay  Gould,  bein.t:  strongly  wrmisht  nponhy 
the  api)eals  of  the  Revivalists  and  the  contagious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  crowded  church,  stepped  out  from 
the  pew  and,  making  his  way  to  the  altar,  made  ])ul)- 
lic  profession  of  his  conversion.  He  was  saved,  it 
was  said,  by  grace.  Saved  from  a  good  many  sins  he 
midoubtedly  was.  But  the  grace  seems  to  have 
stopped  short  of  his  financial  conscience.  As  the  heel 
of  Achilles  was  never  x^lunged  beneath  the  waters  of 
Styx,  so  the  business  brow  of  Jay  Gould  seems  to 
have  escaped  Clmstian  baptism.  In  all  matters  out- 
side money  he  seems  to  have  been,  from  that  time,  a 
more  than  good  average  respectable  Christian.  But 
in  the  realm  of  money  he  was  more  of  a  Choctaw 
than  a  Chi-istian. 

JAY  GOULD,   AUTHOR. 

Behold  him  then  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  having 
written  his  first  book,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
having  got  it  published.  Some  few  copies  of  this  first 
published  book  by  Jay  Gould  are  still  extant  in  public 
libraries  and  elsewhere,  where  they  are  jealously 
guarded  as  valuable  relics  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
citizens  of  the  Republic.     The  title  of  this  book  is : 

History  of 
Delaware  County  and  Border  Wars  of  New  York, 
Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Early  Settle- 
ments IN  THE  County  and  a  History 
of  the 
Late  Anti-Rent  Difficulties  in  Delaware,  with 
Other  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Matter 
Never  Before  Published. 
By  Jay  Gould. 
Roxbury : 
Keeny  &  Gould,  Publishers,  1856. 

Gould  bought  up  all  the  copies  of  this  book  that  he 
could  find,  the  alleged  reason  being  the  disinclination 
of  the  millionaire  capitalist  to  read  the  dithyrambic 
ravings  of  his  former  self  against  the  tyranny  of  capi- 
tal and  the  eulogies  of  the  anti-renters.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  young  author  were  just  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  lad  of  twenty  of  Puri- 
tan Revolutionary  upbringing,  who  had  just  passed 
through  a  Methodist  revival  and  had  graduated  as 
amateur  correspondent  of  a  country  newspaper.  He 
rhapsodized  over  the  love-making  of  Tim  Murphy, 
collected  stories  of  wolves  and  bears,  and  indulged  in 
the  usual  quantum  of  spread-eagle  Americanese  of 
the  4th  of  July  species. 

WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE   A  WASHINGTON? 

The  author  thus  expressed  his  object  as  "  tell-tale 
of  the  past : "' 

"  '  Give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'  And  if,  after 
perusing  what  we  have  been  enabled  to  glean  of  the  acts 
and  actors  of  the  past  you  are  enabled  to  discern  in  them 
anything  noble,  anything  worthy  of  your  admiration  and 
emulation,  then  treasure  up  for  the  hardy  and  industrious 
pioneer  a  kind  and  grateful  remembrance  ;  then  cherish 
in  sincerity,  long  after  the  author  has  said  his  say,  a  fond 
appreciation  of  those  Spartan  sires  whose  ashes  are  now 
nouldering  in  the  tomb  and  whose  tongues  have  become 
silent  and  speechless,  palsied  by  death." 


In  the  same  vein  he  wrote  : 

"  Such  reflections  as  history  inspire  awaken  within  the 
human  bosom  an  ardent  desire  to  attain  that  which  is 
good  and  shun  that  whi(^h  is  (!vil,  an  honc'st  and  laudable 
ambition  to  become  botli  great  and  good  ;  or,  as  another 
has  beautifully  written,  '  great  only  as  we  are  good.'  To 
illustrate  more  fully, '  Who  would  not  be  a  Washington  ? ' 
whose  name  and  virtues  are  virtually  associated  with  that 
chaos  of  the  last  century  from  which  sprung  what  was 
afterwards  destined  to  become  the  mightiest  rei)ublic  on 
the  globe.  '  It  was  the  hand  of  Washington  that  lit  the 
flame  '—that  flame  which  baffled  the  skill  and  prowess  of 
the  engines  of  the  Old  World  to  extinguish,  and  which  for 
seventy-nine  years  has  spread  as  with  a  magic  wand 
north,  south,  east  and  west — spreading  and  burning  still, 
while  kings  and  haughty  monarchs  pause,  behold  and 
tremble,  as  they  sit  upon  their  tottering  thrones,  lest  a 
burning  spark  from  the  unquenchable  fire  of  freedom 
should  strike  root  in  the  stronghold  of  their  despotism  and 
deprive  them  of  their  titles  and  their  power,"  etc. 

Of  a  more  sober  and  practical  turn  was  his  exhor- 
tation to  all  good  citizens  to  support  the  common 
school : 

"  Ought  we  not,  then,  in  drawing  this  brief  chapter  to  a 
close,  to  impress  upon  all  good  citizens  the  necessity  of 
devoting  their  undivided  energies  to  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  this  beneficent  institution — resting  as  it 
does  upon  their  support,  indebted  to  them  for  all  its 
means  of  usefulness,  and  dependent  for  its  continued  ex- 
istence upon  their  discriminating  favor  and  efficient  sanc- 
tion ? " 

It  would  have  done  Jay  Gould  good  to  have  read 
this  book  over  in  his  later  years,  when  his  undivided 
energies  were  devoted  to  something  quite  other  than 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  beneficent 
institutions  of  the  Republic.  The  book  contains  42& 
pages,  and  was  at  least  a  monument  to  the  industry 
of  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

HIS  DEBUT  AS  A  SURVEYOR. 

Leaving  literature,  which  at  that  time  yielded  but 
scanty  profits,  Jay  Gould  became  map  maker  and 
surveyor.  The  story  of  how  he  earned  his  first  money 
is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  told  in  his  own  words. 
He  hired  himself,  at  $20  a  month  and  everything 
found,  to  a  man  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  map 
of  Ulster  County.  Two  other  young  men  were  joined 
with  him  in  this  work  : 

"  When  this  man  came  to  start  me  out  he  gave  me  a 
small  pass-book  and  said  :  '  As  you  go  along  you  will  get 
trusted  for  your  little  bills — what  you  will  eat  and  so  on — 
and  I  will  come  around  afterward  and  pay  the  bills.'  I 
thought  that  was  all  right.  I  think  it  was  only  my 
second  or  third  day  out  that  I  met  a  man  who  took  a 
different  view.  I  had  stayed  at  his  house  one  night. 
They  charged  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time  a 
shilling  for  supper,  sixpence  for  lodging  and  a  shilling  for 
breakfast,  making  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  all.  I 
took  out  my  little  book  and  said:  'I  will  enter  that.' 
The  man  turned  on  me  with  an  oath  and  said  (referring  to 
my  employer)  :  '  Wliy,  you  don't  know  this  man.  He  has 
failed  three  times.  He  owes  everybody  in  the  country, 
and  you  have  got  the  money  and  I  know  it,  and  I  want 
the  bill  paid.' 

"  There  I  was.     I  hadn't  a  cent  in  my  pocket  ;  so  I  just 
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pulled  my  pockets  out  and  s<aid  to  him  :  '  You  can  see  that 
I  tell  the  truth.  There  are  mj-  pockets.'  So  finally  he 
said  he  would  trust  me.  '  I'll  trust  you,'  said  he, '  but  I 
won't  trust  that  man.'  This  incident  had  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  world  had  come  to  an 
end.  This  was  in  the  morning,  and  I  could  not  have  the 
heart  that  day  to  ask  anybody  to  give  me  a  dinner ;  so 
along  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  got  faint  and 
I  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes. 

PUAYER   AS   A   LAST   RESOURCE. 

"  After  this  rebuff  I  was  naturally  timid.  I  debated 
with  myself  wliether  1  should  give  up  and  go  home,  or 
whether  I  should  go  ahead.  I  came  to  a  piece  of  woods, 
where  nobody  could  see  me,  and  I  had  a  good  cry. 
Finally  I  thought  I  would  try  my  sister's  remedy— a 
prayer.  So  I  got  down  and  prayed,  and  felt  better  after 
it,  and  I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  go  ahead.  I  set 
my  lips  close  together,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  go  ahead  and  die  in  the  last  ditch.  So  I  went, 
and  the  first  house  I  came  to  I  determined  right  then 
and  there  to  go  in  and  get  something  to  eat.  I  went 
in  and  the  woman  treated  me  kindly,  gave  me  some 
bread  and  milk  and  cold  meat  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other, and  when  I  got  ready  to  leave  I  said  to  her  : 
'I  vdW  enter  it  down.'  She  said,  'AH  riglit.'  In  the 
meantime  her  husband  came  in  and  they  b(jth  siiid  it 
was  all  right.  I  started  and  had  got,  I  guess,  about  forty 
rods  away  from  the  house  when  I  heard  him  hoUooing 
after  me." 

HIS   KIR.ST   MOXKV. 

"Well,  after  the  morning  scene  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  flni.sh  me;  but  he  came  riglit  on,  and  when  he  got  up 
tome,  he  .said:  'I  want  you  to  take  your  compiuss  back 
and  make  me  a  noon-imirk.'  That,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
is  a  north  and  south  line  right  through  the  ^^^ndow, 
marked  in  so  that  the  farmers  can  regulate  their  clocks 
by  it.  When  the  sun  strikes  the  line  it  is  twelve  o'clock. 
I  took  my  comjKiss  back  and  made  the  noon-mark.  ^Vl^en 
I  had  made  it  and  was  about  to  go  away,  he  said:  '  How 
much  is  that  V  '  O,'  said  I,  nothing.'  '  O,  yes,'  said  he, 
'  I  want  to  pay  you  for  it.'  I  thought  a  moment,  and  he 
went  on  to  say:  'Our  surveyor  always  charges  a  dollar 
for  these  jobs.'  Said  1,  '  Very  well :  take  out  a  shilling  for 
my  dinner.'  So  he  paid  me  the  seven  shillings.  Tliat  was 
the  first  money  I  made  in  that  business,  and  it  opened  up 
a  new  field  to  me,  so  that  I  went  on  from  that  time  and 
completed  the  surveys,  and  paid  my  exixjnses  aU  that 
summer  by  making  noon-marks  at  different  places. 

"When  I  had  finished  my  survey,  the  man  who  em- 
ployed me  failed  and  could  not  pay  me,  but  there  were 
two  other  journeymen  he  had  employed  to  make  the  sur- 
veys, and  I  proposed  to  them  to  go  on  and  finish  the  map. 
They  decided  to  do  so,  but  they  wanted  their  names  to  it 
alone.  I  said:  'Very  well,  I  will  sell  out  to  you,'  and  I 
sold  out  my  interest  in  the  map  for  |;500. 

"This  was  the  first  money  I  ever  earned.  I  went  on 
and  helped  them  finish  the  map,  so  that  I  sold  out  my  in- 
terest in  the  perfected  map.  Then  I  went  forward  with 
this  Uttle  capital  and  made  similar  surveys  of  Albany  and 
Delaware  counties,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  alone. 
They  j-ielded  me  very  well  and  I  soon  accumulated 
$5,000." 

As  a  map  maker  Jay  Gotold  was  painstaking  and 
industrious.  His  map  of  Delaware  County  is  still  in 
existence.  When  the  alhed  armies  were  storming 
Sebastopol  Jay  was  mapping  out  his  native  county. 


This  work  remains  on  record  to  this  day.  The  Dela- 
ware map  is  said  to  be  a  fine  .specimen  of  the  engi- 
neer's skill,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  minuteness 
and  detail.  The  residence  of  every  citizen  and  his 
place  of  btisiness  are  marked.  Along  tlie  margin  are 
maps  of  each  town,  and  surrounding  these  are  pictures 
of  i)rominent  buildings  in  the  county.  In  the  map  of 
Hancock  township  a  bear  and  deer  appear.  Jay 
Gould's  keen  idea  of  the  value  of  thoroughness  ap- 
jieared  at  that  day,  for  there  is  a  business  directory  of 
every  little  town  and  village,  tables  of  distances, 
records  of  births,  deatlis  and  marriages,  and  statistics 
covering  otber  points. 

None  but  a  resident  of  that  rough,  hilly  country  can 
ai)i)reciate  the  difiiculties  which  Jay  Gould  faced 
when  he  undertook  to  map  it.  He  walked  over  parts 
of  tlie  ctmnty.  Hancock  town.ship  was  oveiTuu  witli 
wild  animals.  The  young  man  pursued  his  t<a.sk, 
liowover,  with  the  resolution  which  distinguished 
liim  in  after  life,  and  he  accomplislied  it. 

From  this  time  he  was  contiinionsly  employed  as  a 
surveyt)r,  until  a  severe  attack  of  tyi)hoid  fever  com- 
pelled liim  to  give  up  outdoor  exposure.  He  had  de- 
termined to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  entire 
State  of  New  York,  and  he  did  complete  maps  of  Al- 
bany County,  the  village  of  Cohoes,  the  Albany  and 
Niscayuna  ])lank  road  and  Delaware  County.  He 
also  surveyed  Lake  aiid  Geauga  counties  in  Ohio, 
(Jaklaiid  Ciumty  in  Michigan,  and  a  proiwsed  railroad 
from  Newburg  to  Syracuse. 


II.— HIS  FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 

Behold  now  Jay  Gould  in  possession  of  the  five 
tlKHisjuid  dollars  which  was  to  be  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever  with  wliich  he  was  to  move  the  world.  He 
used  to  say  when  a  boy  tliat  it  was  not  bo  difficult  to 
become  a  millionaire,  for  his  mind  from  early  youth 
brooded  over  the  dream  of  immense  wealth.  After 
map  making  it  is  sjiid  he  engaged  in  the  cattle-raising 
industry,  and  to  sjive  the  exi)ense  of  help  he  would 
drive  Ids  cattle  to  the  market  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
He  kept  at  this  for  some  jtime  and  then  secured  a  po- 
sition with  an  engineer  to  survey  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  While  in  these  mountains  he  met  Colcjnel 
Pratt,  with  whom  he  afterwards  went  into  partner- 
ship. 

JAY  GOULD,  TANNER. 

His  own  account  of  this  partnership,  in  which  the 
hi.storian  can  see  as  in  a  glass,  darkly,  a  f 3resha<low^- 
ing  of  the  subsequent  exploits  of  the  hero  of  Erie — 
Mr.  Gould  told  the  Senate  Committee.  Speaking  of 
tills  partnership,  he  said  : 

"  At  that  time,  while  I  was  carrying  on  these  surveyB,  I 
met  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  mo — one 
Zadoc  Pratt,  of  Prattville,  who  owned  one  of  the  largest 
tanneries  in  the  countrj*.  I  had  done  some  surveying  for 
him.  He  had  a  beautiful  place  at  Prattville,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  into  the  tannery  business  with  him.  I 
consented,  and  on  the  next  day  started  for  Pennsylvania.  I 
found   that   the   Delaware,   Lackawanna   and  Western 
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Railroad  had  just  been  completed,  and  had  some  large 
tracts  of  hemlock  timber  for  sale.  I  told  Mr.  Pratt  what 
I  had  found,  and  he  sent  me  back  to  purchase  this  tract. 
I  made  all  the  contracts  myself,  and,  returning,  got  from 
fifty  to  sixty  men,  and  with  them  started  the  works.  It 
was  right  out  in  the  woods,  and  I  cut  down  the  first  tree. 
We  got  up  a  sawmill  and  put  up  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and 
I  slept  in  that  on  a  bed  made  of  hemlock  bark.  So  we 
went  on,  and  it  became  the  lai-gest  tannery  in  the  coun- 
try. I  finally  bought  Pratt  out,  and  afterwards  sold  it  in 
New  York  to  a  firm  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Mr. 
Leupp.  About  that  time  the  panic  of  1857  came,  and  of 
course  everji;hing  was  very  much  distm-bed— confidence 
was  gone  in  almost  every  kind  of  business,  and  money 
was  almost  impossible  to  get.  I  thought  once  or  twice 
that  we  would  fail,  but  we  went  through.  Mr.  Leupp 
afterwards  committed  suicide.  That  left  the  property  in 
such  a  condition  that  litigation  grew  out  of  it." 

That  is  a  brief,  a  very  brief,  condensation  of  a  very 
remarkable  episode,  from  which  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  per- 
haps from  modesty,  left  out  all  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic. Mr.  Pratt,  of  Prattville,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  American  tanners.  He  had  cleared 
13,000  acres  of  wood  to  supply  his  taimery,  and  had 
tanned  over  one  million  sides  of  sole  leather.  He  was 
an  old  man  of  seventy  when  he  took  up  vdth  the 
brisk,  go-ahead  young  surveyor,  whose  heavy  black 
eyes  snapped  with  electric  fire,  and  who,  in  his  travels 
about  the  countiy,  knew  all  about  everybody  and 
everything  likely  to  help  the  business.  Mr.  Pratt 
put  about  $60,000  into  the  new  tannery  which  Jay 
Gould  opened  at  Gouldsborough,  Pa.  Gould  carried 
it  on  with  characteristic  energy,  founding  a  bank,  se- 
curing other  tanneries,  running  the  village,  until 
Pratt  took  alarm.  He  had  not  the  nerve  to  stand  the 
racket,  and  he  did  not  like  Gould's  method  of  financ- 
ing. Gould  went  off  to  New  York,  and  persuaded 
Mr.  Leupp  to  advance  him  |60,000  for  a  two-thirds 
interest  in  the  tannery. 

SUICIDE  OF  HIS  PAKTNEK. 

The  next  time  Pratt  complained  Gould  bought  him 
out  and  installed  Leupp  in  his  place.    Leupp  in  turn 
began  to  feel  uneasy.     Goul(i  was  a  plunger.     Leupp 
had  made  his  fortune.     He  too  took  alarm  at  Gould's 
pace.    The  panic  of  1857  which  burst  over  the  country 
completed  his  dismay.     He  found  that  Gould  had  not 
only  bought  all  the  hides  in  the  market,  but  all  that 
were    to  arrive    in  the  next  six  months.      Believ- 
ing himself  ruined,    he  committed  suicide.     "Who 
killed  Leupp  ?  "  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd  on  Black 
Friday,  many  years  later,   and   a   hundred    voices 
pealed    back    the    answer,  "Jay  Gould."     But  the 
impartial    historian    must    remark    that    this    was 
a  little  unfair  on  Jay  Gould.     If  an  elderly  wealthy 
man  goes  into    partnership    with  a  daring    young 
speculator,    it    is    hardly    fair  to    hold    the    latter 
responsible  if  in  the  midst  of  a   general  panic  the 
former  commits  suicide.     Gould  never  seems  to  have 
had  at  any  period  in  his  career  any  difficulty  in  inter- 
esting the  wealthiest  and  most  powerfial  men  in  his 
schemes.     He  has  himself  said  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  obtain  the  acquaintance  and  secure  the  friendship 


of  the  most  powerful  as  of  the  most  insignificant,  if 
only  one  will  set  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

Before  Leupp  j||ot  himself  Gould  had  arranged  , 
Avith  Congressma'aAlley  to  take  over  Leupp's  inter-  ' 
est,  and  when  Leupp  died  he  arranged  to  Ijuy  out  his 
heirs.  There  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  capital  during  the  time  it  was  being 
repaid  in  installments,  and  each  party  decided  to 
seize  the  tannery.  Lee,  Leupp's  partner,  was  first  in 
the  field,  garrisoning  the  tannery  with  an  armed 
force  of  thirty  or  forty  men. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  -FORCE. 

Gould's  own  account  of  his  method  of  dealing  with 
this  difficulty  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  quietly  selected  fifty  men,  commanding  the  reserve 
to  keep  aloof.  I  divided  them  into  two  companies,  one  of 
which  I  despatched  to  the  upper  end  of  the  building,  di- 
recting them  to  take  off  the  boards,  while  I  headed' the 
other  to  open  a  large  front  door.  I  burst  open  the  door 
and  sprang  in.  I  was  immediately  saluted  with  a  shower 
of  balls,  forcing  my  men  to  retire,  and  I  brought  them  up 
a  second  .~nd  third  time  and  pressed  them  into  the  build- 
ing, and  by  this  time  the  company  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
tannery  had  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance,  and  the 
firing  now  became  general  on  all  sides  and  the  bullets 
were  whistling  in  every  direction.  After  a  hard-con- 
tested struggle  on  both  sides  we  became  the  victors  and 
our  opponents  went  flying  from  the  tannery,  some  of 
them  making  fearful  leaps  from  the  second  story." 

Theaccountgivenby  his  enemies  was  much  more 
picturesque  : 

Gould,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  began  active  operations. 
He  interested  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  place  in 
his  behalf.    They  knew  him,  and  Lee  was  a  comparative 
stranger.    Gould  told  every  one  he  met  that  he  owned 
the  tannery,  that  Lee  and  his  cut-throats  were  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  property  away  from  him,  and  that  if  they 
succeeded  the  business  would  go  to  wreck  and  ruin  and 
the  place  would  suffer  a  big  loss.     He  had  soon  an  armed 
gang  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  around  him  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  him.   .  They  were  a  tough-looking  set  of 
men.    He  took  them  to  the  hotel,  where  he  gave  them  an 
oyster  supper,  and  then  mounting  an  empty  box   ad- 
dressed his  forces,  telling  them  to  use  no  unnecessary 
violence,  but  to  "  be  sure  and  get  the  tannery."  This  was 
probably  the  first  and  only  speech  Gould  ever  made  in  all 
his  life.    Filled  with  oysters  and  whiskey,  the  men  made 
a  determined  charge  on  the  tannery,  Gould  directing 
everything,  but  prudently  keeping  in  the  backgi-ound,  for 
he  heard  that  Lee  had  a  loaded  musket  ready  for  him. 
The  battle  was  fierce  but  short.    The  barricaded  doors 
were  battered  in  and  Lee's  men  were  driven  from  the 
tannery.    Two  men  were  badly  wounded.    One  of  Lee's 
party  was  shot  through  the  breast.     Warrants  were  is- 
sued for  the  arrest  of  all  concerned.     Many  of  the  men 
fled  from  the  place  never  to  return.    Those  arrested  were 
afterwards  released  on  bail. 

Gould  was  victor  ;  but  his  victory  did  him  little 
good.  Lawsuits  were  instantly  set  on  foot,  and  at 
that  time  Gould  had  not  risen  to  the  dignity  of  keep- 
ing his  own  judge.     The  business  was  ruined. 

IN  NEW  YORK — PENNILESS. 

Gould  made  his  way  to  New  York,  not  having,  so 
the  story  runs,  even  so  much  money  as  would  buy  a 
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railway  ticket.     He   paid    his    fare  witli  borrowed 
money  and  landed  in  New  York  withont  a  cent. 

The  astonishing  good  fortune  that  seemed  to  dog 
his  footsteps  continued  to  befriend  him.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  under  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  show  that  Jay  Gould  was  not 
incapable  of  romantic  affection.  Although  they  were 
secretly  married,  the  marriage  was  an  exceptionally 
happy  one.  Whatever  Jay  Gould  may  have  been  to 
the  world  at  large,  he  was  alniost  an  ideal  husband 
and  father. 

HIS  ENTRY  INTO   RAILWAYDOM. 

His  marriage  supplied  him  with  funds,  but  his  first 
step  on  the  road  to  fortune  was  made  in  a  successful 
speculation.  His  father-in-law,  Mr.  Miller,  secured 
the  employnu'nt  of  Mr.  G(Mtld  as  manager  of  the 
Renssehier  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  connecting  Troy 
and  Saratoga.  This  road  was  under  a  cloud  and  its 
securities  were  soiling  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dijllar. 
Here  Avas  Gould's  opportunity.  He  managed  the 
road  well,  made  valuable  and  paying  connections  and 
brought  it  up  to  positive  value.  Meantime,  httle  by 
little,  Gould  obtained  pos.session  oi  it  all.  He  paid 
about  five  cents  on  the  dollar  for  stock  to  all  but  Van- 
derbilt,  who  made  him  pay  fifteen  cents,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  after  selling  out  ai^ain  he  returned 
to  New  York  with  a  clean  credit  of  $750,000. 

His  own  account  of  the  way  ii>  which  he  first  be- 
came connected  \n.i\\  railways  is  as  follows : 

"  About  that  time,"  he  said,  "  the  panic  of  1857  came  on, 
and  everything  wjus  very  nuicli  disturbed.  Railroad  val- 
ues after  this  time  went  down  very  low,  and  the  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Rutland  and  Wjushington  R-iilroad 
were  selling  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  bought  all  the 
bonds  at  that  price,  berrowing  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  I  took  the  entire  charge  of  this  road,  and  learned 
the  business,  as  I  may  wiy.  I  was  President,  S<'cretary, 
Trea.surer  and  Sui>erintendent,  had  sole  control,  and  I 
formed  what  wsis  known  as  the  Saratoga  consolidation. 
The  first  road  was  sixty-two  miles  long.  I  had  gradually 
drawn  the  road  up,  and  I  kept  at  work  until  finally  we 
made  the  present  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  consolidation. 
Meantime  the  boncLs  became  good,  and  my  stoik  also. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  one  night  and  said  that 
the  next  day  he  must  fail.  He  hiid  bought  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  but  could  not  pay  for  it.  He  bought  it 
at  (M,  and  it  wiis  down  to  abcnit  4<).  I  told  him,  '  I  will 
take  half  of  what  you  have  at  that  figure.'  He  agreed  to 
this,  and  that  was  the  way  I  became  the  owner  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  As  soon  a.s  it  was  found  that 
there  was  some  one  there  who  could  take  care  of  it,  the 
stock  went  up  to  120.  I  took  the  road,  and  it  was  very 
successful.  I  paid  diA-idencLs  from  the  start,  and  finally  I 
sold  it  out  to  the  Pennsylvania  road." 

THE  KEY  TO  FORTUNE. 

He  had  found  the  key  to  liis  future  fortune.  The 
year  before  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  explained  to 
his  sons  the  secret  of  his  success. 

He  explained,  so  runs  the  story,  the  method  of  his  great 
railroad  operations,  the  keystone  of  which  was  to  buy 
railroad  stocks  when  the  road  was  run  dosvn  and  the  stock 
was  cheap.  He  would  then  develop  the  road,  boom  the 
stock,  and  get  out  with  a  handsome  profit.  He  gave  illus- 
trations of  these  methods,  and  urged  his  sons  to  follow  in 


his  footsteps,  keep  on  building  up  the  great  property  that 
he  would  leave  them,  and  thus  maintain  the  name  of 
Gould  as  a  great  power  in  the  financial  world. 

Whether  they  do  it  or  not,  it  will  be  well  if  it  is  only 
that  feature  of  their  father's  career  that  they  emulate. 


III.— WAS   GOULD   A   RASCAL? 

George  Hudson,  England's  railroad  king,  was  not 
a  pre-eminently  great  man.  He  hardly  deserved  to 
be  gibbeted  in  Carlyie's  Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  Jay 
Gotild  was  a  much  more  notable  railroad  king.  Poor 
Hudson  died  more  or  less  impecunious ;  Gould  died 
worth  $75,000,000.  Yet,  of  the  two,  Hudson  was  the 
honester  man.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  im- 
partial outsidtT  to  decide  whether  Jay  Gould  was  a 
curse  or  a  benefactor  to  the  American  railroad  sys- 
tem. Of  course,  to  those  who  assume  that  he  was  a 
mere  pirate  and  wrecker,  this  remark  will  seem  ab- 
surd. But  it  is  probable  that  Jay  Gould  himself  be- 
lieved that  he  liad  Iwen  beneficial  to  railway  develop- 
ment, and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  liis  opinion  was 
shared  by  others  who  have  some  right  to  be  heard  on 
the  matter. 

A    friend's    ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Connor,  who  knew  him  well,  declared  after  his 
death : 

You  will  find  that  every  man  who  ha.s  had  intimate 
business  relations  with  Mr.  Gould  will  tell  you  that  his 
word  was  safe  for  them  to  enter  into  any  oiH!rati(m,  no 
matter  of  what  magnitude,  and  that  he  was  never  known 
either  to  break  his  word  or  attempt  to  alter  his  verbal 
agreements.  He  was  jM'rfectly  loyal  to  the  men  with 
whv)m  he  was  a.ssociated  and  they  were  perfectly  loyal  to 
him.  I  think  you  will  find  that  most  of  the  men  who  con- 
demned Mr.  Gould  had  really  never  met  him,  did  not  know 
him  when  they  saw  him,  and  hod  no  business  relations 
with  him  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

AND  AN  enemy's. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  all  his  life  wa.s  hostile  to  Jay 
Gould,  was  one  of  tlie  commission  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  to  investigate  the  Union  Pacific's 
affairs  in  1887.     He  said  : 

"  The  developments  before  the  Commission  gave  me  an 
insight  into  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Gould.  Many  inti- 
mate business  connections  with  him  have,  as  they  con- 
tinued, intensified  interest  in  the  man.  One  thing  always 
impressed  me,  and  it  is  interesting  in  connec;tion  with 
current  statements  and  some  popular  impressions  of  the 
man.  It  is  this  :  I  have  always  found,  even  to  the  most 
trivial  detail,  that  Mr.  Grould  lived  up  to  the  whole  nature 
of  his  obligations.  Of  course  he  was  always  reticent  and 
can-ful  about  what  he  promised,  but  that  promise  was  in- 
variably fulfilled." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
magnificent  man  of  affairs.  Judge  Dillon,  after  de- 
claring that  Gould,  great  as  he  was  as  a  financier  and 
railway  manager,  was  still  greater  as  a  lawyer,  thus 
summed  up  his  estimate  of  his  character  :, 

HIS   BUSINESS   CAPACITY. 

"  Its  cardinal  points  were  courage,  self-reUance,  clear 
perception  and  ultimate  knowledge  of  his  business  and 
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untiring  industry.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  (touM  was  a  mere  speculator  in  properties.  He  was 
the  most  consummate  railway  manager  that  the  country 
has  ever  produced.  He  knew  everything  about  a  railway 
from  the  rails  to  the  locomotive,  and  from  the  brakeraan's 
duty  to  that  of  the  general  manager.  He  could  sit  down 
and  write  a  traffic  contract,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
supreme  test  for  a  railway  manager.  He  was  a  superb 
,  executive  officer.  He  applied  the  military  rule  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. '  I  do  not  want  processes,  but  results,'  was  his 
doctrine.  His  great  genius  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  corporate  properties  and  in  perception  of  pos- 
sibilities of  profitable  consolidation.  When  he  acquired 
properties  he  bent  his  energies  to  develop  them,  and  he 
had  both  the  will  and  the  strength  to  defend  and  protect 
them.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gould  was  a  man  of  intense  activity. 
He  kept  his  money  invested  in  active  entei-prises,  which 
gave  employment  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  men.  In 
fact,  I  think  Mr.  Gould's  well-founded  faith  in  the  con- 
stant and  steady  growth  of  the  country  and  the  conse- 
quent prosperity  of  all  legitimate  and  well-directed  enter- 
prises— was  the  main  cause  of  his  almost  unexampled 
success.  Mr.  Gould  never  seemed  to  be  content  except  in 
directing  the  management  of  active  properties  requiring 
constant  supervision  and  good  management  to  make  them 
successful.  He  has  probably  wielded  more  power  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  than  any  other  man  in  the  country, 
but  with  all  this  he  was  destitute  of  the  least  ostentation 
or  display." 

AS  RAILROAD  MANAGER. 

Of  his  capacity,  Mr.  Harding,  who  had  long  served 
under  him  on  the  Union  Pacific,  says  : 

"  I  was  continually  surprised  at  the  exact  and  technical 
knowledge  which  Mr.  Gould  had  about  some  of  the  most 
obscure  conditions  affecting  the  branches  over  which  I 
have  charge.  It  was  not  so  much  a  knowledge  of  road- 
bed or  construction,  although  he  was  observant  of  these 
things  even  to  details,  but  it  was  of  the  subtler  and 
broader  conditions  which  combined  to  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  communities,  their  wants  and  necessities,  and 
consequently  the  prosperity  of  his  railroads.  He  seemed 
to  know  all  about  every  cross  road  and  way  station,  just 
what  kind  of  soil  the  locality  had,  and  the  character  of  the 
crops  raised.  He  seemed  to  know  not  only  what  branches 
ought  to  be  built,  but  where  towns  ought  to  be  placed. 
This  question  of  locating  towns  in  a  new  territory  requires 
far-sighted  knowledge  as  well  as  observation." 

A  BLESSING  RATHER  THAN  A  CURSE. 

It  was  not  only  Ms  personal  friends  and  employees 
who  spoke  well  of  him.  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  who  fre- 
quently opposed  and  criticised  him  in  Wall  street, 
said  : 

"  Gould  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world — abnormally  great  among  men  of  affairs.  He  had 
many  good  qualities,  he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  was 
invariably  true  to  his  friends,  but  bitter  and  unforgiving 
to  his  enemies.  Much  of  the  spread  of  the  railroad  trans- 
portation system  over  our  vast  country  is  due  to  his  re- 
markable enterprise,  sagacity  and  organizing  ability. 
Thereby  great  distances  have  been  narrowed,  and  people 
living  at  far-off  points  of  our  big  acreaged  land  have  been 
brought  in  touch  for  business  undertakings  through  his 
telegraph  and  railroad  schemes  ;  therefore,  what  Jay 
Goiild  has  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
must  be  placed  to  his  credit,  and  will  be  by  most  people, 
and  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  outweigh  his  shortcomings 
in  the  recollections  of  the  man." 


NOT  A   WRECKER,   BUT  A  DEVELOPER. 

Mr.  Riissell  Sage  spoke  in  the  same  sense  : 
"  The  Mr.  Gould  of  1872,"  he  remarked,  "  was  a  dif- 
ferent man  from  the  Gould  of  1892.  He  was  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  maligned  and  abused.  People 
said  he  was  a  wrecker.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
developer,  not  only  of  his  properties,  but  of  the  whole 
country.  People  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this.  He 
has  saved  more  men  than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  averted  more  panics  than  any  one  else.  He  carried 
many  a  large  operator  through  the  panic  of  1884  at  great 
personal  loss  to  himself,  and  I  know  of  countless  other 
occasions  when  many  of  us,  thinking  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  were  jeopardized,  got  to- 
gether and  relieved  the  money  market  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Gould.  His  judgment  at  such  times  was 
remarkable.  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  solving 
difficult  problems  and  of  extricating  men  and  corporations 
from  situations  that  seemed  hopeless." 

THE  SOUL  OF  HONOR. 

The  most  astonishing  estimate  of  Jay  Gould  is, 
however,  that  of  ex-Governor  Cornell,  who  knew  him 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  the  last  half  of 
which  he  met  him  twdce  or  thrice  every  week  : 

"I  regard  Mr.  Gould  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
America  has  produced.  As  a  business  man  he  was  the 
most  far-sighted  man  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  the 
soul  of  honor  in  his  personal  integrity.  His  word  passed 
in  honor  was  as  good  as  any  bond  he  could  make.  He  was 
never  a  stock  gambler.  He  had  no  more  to  do  with  Black 
Fiiday  than  you  had.  In  all  his  transactions  he  meant 
always  to  be  strictly  just  and  took  care  to  get  what  be- 
longed to  him.  He  never  pretended  to  be  a  philanthro- 
pist. Indeed,  he  never  made  any  pretensions  of  any  kind. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  if  he  could  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  honorable  means  he  seldom  failed." 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  HIS    COLLEAGLTIS. 

The  resolutions  passed  after  his  death  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
assert  the  same  thing  in  more  specific  terms.  Dis- 
claiming all  eulogy,  these  directors,  w^ho  had  worked 
with  him  for  a  dozen  years,  placed  on  record  the  fol- 
lowing "  just  and  considerate  estimate  : " 

Among  the  many  eminent  men  who  in  the  history  of 
this  company  have  had  a  place  in  its  counsels  Mr.  Gould 
was,  in  ^ome  respects,  the  most  remarkable.  The  intel- 
lectual qualities  to  which  he  owed  his  almost  unexam- 
pled success  are  not  far  to  seek.  Underlying  all  was  hLs 
faith  in  the  continued  growth,  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  He  forecast  the  future  with  con- 
fidence, and  saw  in  their  earlier  stages  the  coming  values 
of  such  great  properties  as  the  Union  Pacific,  Missouri 
Pacific,  Manhattan  RaUway  and  Western  Union.  He 
boldly  risked  all  on  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  His 
judgment  concerning  the  values  of  corporate  properties 
singly  and  of  their  possibilities  for  profitable  combination 
amounted  to  positive  genius— a  genius  in  these  lines 
probably  never  surpassed,  if  equaled.  Acquiring  these 
properties,  he  gave  his  energies  to  their  development. 
This  was  not  the  hasty  work  of  a  day,  but  the  slow  work 
of  years,  as  he  died  in  the  ownership  of  the  large  interests 
in  these  properties,  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
which  he  had  so  largely  contributed.  He  was  not  merely 
or  chiefly  a  speculator.    He  was  at  home  in  every  depart- 
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ment  of  the  service.  He  knew  his  properties  intimately. 
He  could  instantly  detect  anything  wrong.  He  inspected 
them  in  person  regularly.  He  gave  to  his  properties  the 
benefit  not  only  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  diligence  and  in- 
dustry, which,  until  liis  health  gave  out,  never  tired.  He 
did  not  invest  his  wealth  in  lands,  or  buildings,  or  govern- 
ments, or  established  securities,  and  content  himself  with 
idly  receiving  their  income.  His  industries  gave  daily 
einployment  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
support  to  their  families.  His  enterprise  contributed 
more  largely  to  the  opening  and  development  of  the  West- 
ern and  Southwestern  parts  of  our  country  than  that 
of  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Norvin  Green,  the  chairman  of  the  Western 
Union,  entered  into  more  specific  details  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  Gould,  to  his  own  knowledge,  made 
personal  saciifices  to  help  friends  to  avert  panics. 

A   MUCH-MAIJOXED   MAN. 

Mr.  Morosini.  his  old  friend  and  broker,  roundly 
denied  that  Gould  ever  wrecked  anytliing.  He  de- 
clared that  the  Erie  was  in  a  far  better  state  when  he 
left  it  than  when  he  came  to  it,  and  that  he  was  re- 
Rpousil)le  for  neither  the  rail  road -stock  flurry  of  18G9 
nor  the  panic  of  1873  : 

"  A  man  would  hardly  precipitate  a  panic  and  lose  his 
own  money,  would  he  '.  The  panic  of  is7;i  left  Mr.  (Jould 
comiMiratively  a  poor  man.  He  had  more  reason  to  rcgi<t 
the  disaster  than  almost  apy  one  else  concerned.  I  doubt 
if  any  man  parted  ^vith  more  cash  and  Hccurities  than 
did  Mr.  Gould  by  rea.s(m  of  that  catastrophe." 

Of  much  more  value  than  the  statements  of  those 
his  personal  friends  and  agents  is  the  estimate  of  a 
man  like  ]Mr.  Chauncey  Depow,  representative  of 
the  Vanderbilt  interests,  against  which  Jay  Gould 
waged  war  for  so  many  years. 

MR.    CHAUNCEY   DEPEW's  OPINION. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  Mr.  Dejjew  attributes  his  for- 
tune to  an  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  wliich  wa.s  in 
the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  country : 

"  Mr.  Goulds  peculiar  power  was  in  his  courage  and 
wonderful  coolness  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
He  hiid  no  faith  in  chance  or  luck  in  any  enterprise  in 
wtiich  he  was  engaged  or  any  cause  which  he  was  fight- 
ing. He  mastered  not  only  the  general  conditions,  but 
•very  detail. 

"In  determining  uixm  a  railway  management  which 
should  cover  a  large  tenntory  he  selected  a  field  where  he 
would  not  have  to  contest  with  old,  well-established, 
thoroughly  equipped  and  ably  managed  lines.  Instead  of 
taking  the  ordinary  course  of  risking  his  fortune  in  fight- 
ing into  the  Pennsylvania,  or  the  New  York  Central,  or 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  systems,  he  took  in  hand  the  di.s- 
organized  Southwest,  created  a  combination  of  great 
strength  and  covering  very  large  territory,  and  netted  an 
enormous  fortune  from  it.  He  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  genius  for  making  money  and  of  making  it 
without  the  assistance  of  other  people." 

HOW  HE  MADE  HIS  MONEY. 

One  curious  thing  that  comes  out  from  these  inter- 
views published  in  the  American  press  is  the  general 
agreement  that  Jay  Goiald's  millions  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  his  gambling.  The  net  result  of  his  gambling 
ioes  not  seem  to  have  been  gain,  but  loss.     Mr. 


Thomas  G.  Shearman,  who  acted  as  his  counsel  dur- 
ing the  stormiest  period  of  Gould's  career,  and  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  enough  upon  what 
he  thinks  wTong  in  his  client's  actions,  distinctly  as- 
serts that  the  enterprises  which  brougiit  him  so  much 
odium  brought  not  profit,  but  loss.     He  said  ;  3 

"  While  liis  success  was  owing,  of  cour.se,  to  his  shrewd, 
ness  and  sagacity,  it  was  because  those  qualities  were  ap- 
plied to  different  efforts  than  those  which  the  world  has 
generally  credited  as  the  source  of  his  success.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  he  lost  money  by  some  of  those  speculaticms, 
pure  and  simjile,  which  gave  him  the  widest  prominence. 
All  his  gold  speculations,  his  stock  sjwculations — I  apeak 
of  those  which  were  purely  speculative  as  brokers  use  the 
term— generally  resulted  in  losses.  This  is  the  most  mis- 
understood fact  in  Mr.  Gould's  career.  His  shrewdnc'ss 
was  in  foi-esight  and  execution.  He  possessed  the  art  of 
building  up,  Jis  well  as  pulling  down,  a  railroad.  He  liad 
an  ej'e  for  the  future,  and  measured  his  plans  by  what  he 
thought  would  lie  its  demands.  It  was  along  these  lines 
that  he  made  liis  money.  One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  his  execution  of  a  deal  was  in  concealing  from 
others  even  an  iutimation  of  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Manijmlation,  aione  and  unaided,  of  men  and  concerns 
wjvs  liis  forte.  In  thi-se  acxomplishments  ho  never  pro- 
fes.s<'d  a  regard  for  truthfulness.  Ho  was  quite  indifferent 
to  the  moral  (luestion  of  misleading  peo])l(^  He  did  not, 
however,  make  money  by  wreckage  and  fraud.  He  did 
not  make  money  either  out  of  those  crises  of  ISttK,  1H78, 
and  the  Erie  manipulations  of  18(58,  which  have  been 
most  strongly  condemned." 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

Mr.  Ellery  Anderson,  who  had  studied  his  career 
and  methods  for  years,  sayc  : 

"  Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  basis  of  Mr.  Goulds  fortune  was  mmle  as  a  con- 
structor or  ojierator  of  railnwuls,  or  as  a  speculator,  as  we 
generally  understand  the  t<'rms.  In  that  sort  of  specula- 
tion I  think  he  lo.st  as  often  as  he  won.  But  his  successes 
were  in  an  art  which  makes  his  genius  rank  higher  than 
those  which  are  generally  recognized  as  his  successes 
could  do.  Jay  Gould  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  art 
of  creating  co-ordinate  boards  of  directors  that  had  com- 
plete control  of  adverse  interests.  He  i)ersuaded  himself 
that  it  was  just^to  put  it  mildly— to  allow  his  representa- 
tives in  both  to  vote  upon  both  sides  of  transactions  in 
which  interests  were  adverse.  This  characteristic  was 
the  kernel  of  the  genius  of  his  successes,  and  his  manipu- 
lations, first  in  the  Erie:  then  in  the  Wabash  securities;  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  Kansas  and  Denver  Pacific  with 
the  Union  Pacific ;  in  the  deal  between  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  MLssouri,  Kansas  and  Texas;  in  the  International 
and  Great  Northern,  and  also,  but  perhaps  not  so  directly, 
in  the  transactions  with  Manhattan  Railway  stocks  and 
bonds  in  this  city,  proved  it.  These  great  business  move- 
ments created  no  excitement  in  the  outside  world.  The 
climaxes  were  not  dramatic  outside  of  stock  circles.  Yet 
in  these  he  made  fortunes.  In  some  of  them  his  profits 
aggregated  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000." 

WERE  THERE  TWO  JAY  GOULDS? 

Of  course,  it  will  be  said  in  reply  to  this  that  there 
were  two  Jay  Goulds— the  Jay  Gould  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  the  Jay  Gould  of  the  last  ten  years  ; 
and  that  the  latter  was  as  reputable  a  personage  as 
the  former  was  disreputable.  That  suggestion  is 
helpful,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  will  be 
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noticed  that  several  of  the  men  who  speak  most 
warmly  of  Jay  Gould,  notably  ex-Governor  Cornell 
and  Mr.  Morosini,  roundly  declare  that  he  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  wrecking  of  the  Erie 
Railway.  It  will,  however,  simplify  matters  greatly 
if  it  is  admitted  that  Jay  Gould  made  his  money,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  exercise  of  a  supreme  capacity 
for  railroad  management  and  a  keen  instinct  for  dis- 
cerning what  properties  were  likely  to  improve  in 
value,  an  almost  unrivaled  mastery  of  all  the  com- 
plicated legal  considerations  which  have  to  be  studied, 
not  as  in  England  in  one  court,  but  in  all  the  courts 
of  all  the  States  through  which  the  railway  passed. 
As  a  gambler  on  the  Stock  Exchange  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  held  a  very  high  rank  ;  at  least,  it  is  not 
a  very  good  certificate  of  character  for  a  gambler  that 
he  lost  money  on  all  his  great  strokes.  If  Jay  Gould 
had  not  been  anything  but  a  thimble-rigger,  an  ally 
of  pirates — for  that  even  his  most  intimate  friends 
■cannot  deny — he  would  never  have  accumulated  so 
many  millions.  The  nearest  analogy  to  his  case 
would  have  been  if  the  late  Thomas  Brassey  had 
^one  heavily  to  plunging  on  the  racecourse  and  had 
lost  a  little  more  than  he  made  by  his  bets.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  man  as  a  great  railway  contractor  and 
captain  of  industry  would  not  be  the  least  affected  on 
that  account. 


IV.— THE  STORY  OF  ERIE  AND  SOME  OTHERS. 

Jay  Gould's  dealings  with  the  Erie  Company  con- 
stitute a  chapter  in  the  history  of  America  that  has 
often  been  told  more  or  less  in  detail,  but  which 
in  its  totality  is  but  imperfectly  appreciated  even 
by  those  who  suffered  by  it.  The  campaign  was  not 
fought  out  with  bayonet  and  rifle,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less one  which  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  energies 
and  nervous  excitement  of  the  nation.  The  conflict 
"was  not  between  States,  but  between  rival  railway 
boards  and  rival  magnates.  For  some  years  there  was 
almost  as  much  excitement  generated  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Jay  Goulds  to  control  the 
rival  railway  systems  as  there  was  in  the  marching 
and  countermarching  of  Lee  and  Grant.  Sometimes 
this  war  was  carried  on  by  operators  who  cared  as  little 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  through  which  the 
railway  passed  as  any  buccaneer  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  region  which  he  raided.  But  at  other  times  the 
operator  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  devo+ed  himself  to  the  development 
of  the  territory,  knowing  that  he  would  have  the  first 
charge  upon  every  dollar  which  was  earned  by  its  in- 
habitants. There  is  little  doubt  that  in  some  regions 
Gould  was  an  operator  of  the  latter  class. 

HIS   ASSOCIATES. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  access  only  to 
the  public  documents  in  connection  vdth  the  Erie 
struggle  to  say  that  in  the  great  campaign  for  the 
control  of  this  railway  Gould  was  not  an  operator 
of  the  buccaneer  class.  Ex-Governor  Cornell  is  bold 
enough  to  declare  that  Mr.  Gould  improved  the  posi- 


tion of  the  Erie  Railway,  but  even  he  cannot  deny  that 
Gould  was  associated  for  several  years  with  James 
Fisk,  a  man  who,  ex-Governor  Cornell  being  judge, 
deserved  to  be  shot  three  times  over.  It  is  impossible 
to  dissever  Gould  from  Fisk,  or  Fisk  from  Gould. 
Fisk,  by  common  consent,  was  a  ruffianly  scoundrel 
of  the  first  water,  and  yet  it  was  with  this  man  that 
Gould  went  into  some  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of 
his  life.  He  has  only  liimself  to  blame  if  some  of  the 
tar  sticks  to  his  own  fingers,  even  if  Gould  were  not, 
as  Fisk's  friends  assert  he  was,  the  leading  conspirator 
of  the  band,  W.  M.  Tweed,  another  crony  of  his, 
was  equally  disreputable. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  ERIE. 

At  the  time  when  the  great  struggle  for  the  Erie 
began  there  were  two  through  railways  connecting 
New  York  and  the  Western  States.  One  was  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  other  was  the  Erie.  The 
New  York  Central  was  controlled  by  Vanderbilt,  and 
the  Erie  had  been  under  the  control  of  Daniel  Drew 
for  fourteen  years.  Gould,  although  a  successful 
operator  in  one  or  two  small  lines,  was  a  young  and 
comparatively  unknown  man.  Few  enterprises  have 
seemed  more  hopeless  than  that  on  which  he  entered 
when  he  began  his  campaign  against  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. Yet,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  only  $72,000,  he  succeeded  in  buying  sufficient 
shares  on  option,  and  obtaining  possession  of  the 
proxies  to  vote  Drew  out  of  the  presidency  and  estab- 
lish his  own  man  in  ^his  place.  The  votes  which  he 
had  thus  acquired  for  $72,000  would  have  cost  him 
$4,000,000  if  he  had  acquired  them  in  the  old  way. 
The  first  thing  Gould  did  after  getting  control  of  the 
railway  was  to  charge  it  with  the  $72,000  which  he 
had  spent  in  acquiring  it. 

THE  CAPTUEE,  AND  AFTERWARDS. 

Gould  and  Fisk  having  thus  recouped  themselves 
for  the  outlay  which  they  had  made  in  order  to  get 
command  of  one  of  the  leading  lines  of  America,  pro- 
ceeded to  utilize  their  vantage  groimd  in  order  to 
make  the  Erie  the  foundation  for  a  fortune.  They 
decided  to  sell  a  great  deal  of  the  stock  on  speculation 
for  a  fall.  Vanderbilt  was  then  eagerly  bujdng  up 
stock  in  order  to  get  the  control  of  the  Erie  so  as  to 
terminate  the  competition  which  at  that  time  was  of 
the  most  cut-throat  description  between  the  Erie  and 
the  New  York  Central.  Drew,  while  ostensibly  going 
with  Gould  and  Fisk,  joined  forces  with  Vanderbilt 
and  assisted  him  in  buying  up  the  stock  which  Gould 
and  Fisk  were  selhng  for  a  fall.  The  result  was  that 
the  stock,  instead  of  falling,  kept  going  up.  It  rose 
from  68  to  over  80.  Unless  the  price  could  be 
brought  down,  Gould  and  his  confederate  stood  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  ruined.  Gould  thereupon  issued 
$5,000,000  worth  of  fraudulent  stock,  selling  largely 
to  Vanderbilt's  people  for  $4,000,000.  The  inevitable 
result  followed.  As  soon  as  the  facts  were  discovered, 
the  Erie  stock  went  down  with  a  run.  The  Gould- 
Fisk  speculation  for  a  fall  was  brilliantly  successful 
and  Gould  and  Fisk  had,  besides,  $4,000,000  in  hand  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  fraudulent  stock. 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  KEI^IEWS. 


THE  BATTLE  IN  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

Legal  proceedings  were  at  once  begun,  and  Gould 
and  Fisk  crossed  the  river  to  New  Jersey,  carrying 
with  them  their  plunder.  Endless  injunctions  and 
counter-injunctions  were  issued  by  different  judges, 
and  different  coiirts  issued  contradictory  orders  with 
a  recklessness  which  did  much  to  bring  American 
jurisprudence  into  disrepute :  wliile  some  of  them 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  accusation  that  they  were 
the  kept  judges  of  the  parties  concerned. 

A  prolonged  i)eriod  of  litigation  and  of  legislation 
followed.  The  interested  parties  had  endeavored  first 
to  buy  judges  and  then  to  buy  the  Legislature.  Jay 
Goiild  unhesitatingly  resorted  to  corruption  to  defend 
what  he  had  ac(iuired  by  fraud.  He  wa.s  elected 
president  of  the  Erie  Railway  in  1868,  and  he  re- 
mained i)resident  until  1870.  During  these  years,  as 
he  told  the  committee  that  he  had  contributed  large 
sums  to  carry  on  the  elections,  a  million  dollars  were 
admitted  spent  in  one  year  for  "extra  and  legal 
services."  Everything  was  charged  on  the  india- 
rubber  accounts.  The  committee  commented  in 
strong  terms  upon  the  reckless  and  prodigal  use  of 
money  wrung  from  tlie  people  to  purchase  the  election 
of  the  people's  representatives,  and  to  bribe  them 
when  in  office.  Jay  Gould  did  not  publicly  own  to 
the  brib<n-y,  biit  he  ownied  up  without  hesitation  Xu 
the  payment  of  money  during  the  elections. 

THE  BUYING  UP  OF  LEGISLATORS, 

The  following  extract  from  his  evidence  is  charac- 
teristic : 

The  legal  account  was  of  an  india-rubber  character.  I 
gave  large  amounts  in  1869, 1870,  1871  and  1872  in  the  Sen- 
atorial and  Assembly  distritts.  It  was  what  they  said 
would  be  necessjiry  to  carry  the  day  in  addition  to  the 
amount  forwarded  by  the  committee,  and  contribut«*d  more 
or  lefci  to  all  the  districts  along  the  line  of  the  road.  We  had 
to  look  after  four  States — New  York.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio.  It  was  the  cr.stom  when  men  received 
nominations  to  come  to  me  for  contributions,  and  I  made 
them  and  considered  thorn  good  paying  investments  for 
the  company.  In  a  Republican  district  I  was  a  strong 
Republican  ;  in  a  Democratic  district  I  was  Democratic, 
and  in  doubtful  districts  I  was  doubtful.  In  p<jlitic8  I  was 
an  Erie  Railroad  man  all  the  time.  We  hsid  friends  on 
both  sides— friends  in  a  business  way.  The  amounts  con- 
tributed for  the  elections  were  large,  but  I  could  not  give 
any  definite  estimate.  No  names  occur  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  am  a  poor  band  to  remember  names.  I  had  rela- 
tions in  several  States.  I  did  not  keep  separate  what  I 
paid  out  in  New  Jersey  from  what  I  paid  out  in  New 
York.  We  had  the  same  ground  to  go  over  there,  and 
there  has  been  so  much  of  it — it  has  been  so  extensive — 
that  I  have  no  details  now  to  refresh  my  mind  You 
might  as  well  go  back  and  ask  me  how  many  cars  of 
freight  were  moved  on  a  particular  day. 

At  that  time  Gould  was  said  to  have  three  Supreme 
Court  Judges  in  his  pay.  The  money  all  came  from 
the  luckless  Eries. 

THE  NET  RESULT  OF  HIS  OPERATIONS. 

He  was  ousted  at  last  by  a  combination  of  English 
shareholders,  but  not  until  he  had  swelled  the  indebt- 


edness of  the  railway  by  $64,000,000.  The  capital 
when  he  took  command  being  only  ^'31,000,000.  it  is 
not  very  surprising  that  the  stock  paid  no  dividend 
until  1891.  One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee declared  that  Gould  had  stolen  $12,000,000.  He 
had  issued  stock  whenever  he  wanted  money.  A 
curious  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  Jay  Gould 
and  Ismail  Piisha.  Tliej'  both  had  properties  which 
they  used  only  a.s  means  for  raising  cash.  They  over- 
loaded th.e  markets  with  their  depreciated  paper. 
Eries  which  were  once  125  went  down  to  25  under 
Jay  Gould,  and  Ismail  alone  twice  played  almost  as 
■great  havoc  with  Egyptians.  At  last  both  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  depreciated  property  has,  under 
different  management,  resumed  its  position  as  divi- 
dend-paj'ing  stock.  During  all  this  fraudulent  over- 
issue of  Erie  stock  Gould  was  hand-in-glove  with 
Jim  Fisk,  a  depraved  and  dissolute  ruffian  who  kept 
a  harem  at  tlie  Opera  House,  and  delighted  in  driving 
about  the  streets  in  a  chariot  full  of  loose  women, 
drawn  by  six  prancing  steeds.  Gould's  Presbyterian 
instincts — he  had  always  been  Presbyterian  notwith- 
standing his  conversion  among  the  Methodists — must 
have  been  rudely  shocked  by  his  companion's  man- 
ners and  morals,  but  he  found  him  useful,  and  the 
partnership  lasted  for  years. 

THE  GOLD  CORNER  AND  BLACK  FRIDAY, 

It  was  with  Fisk  that  Gould  entered  into  the  famous 
attempt  to  comer  gold  which  brought  about  the  "Black 
Friday  panic  of  1869,  The  scheme  was  a  daring  one 
and  came  near  success.  President  Grant's  brother-in- 
law  wa.s  bril)ed,  the  Government  was  believed  to  be 
compromised,  when  suddenly  the  bubble  burst  and 
prices  fell  a.s  rapidly  as  they  had  risen,  and  most  of 
the  conspirators  were  ruined.  Not  so  Jay  Gould, 
who,  having  timely  notice,  succeeded  in  covering  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  associates.  His  treachery 
to  Fisk  on  this  occasion  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
most  cold-blooded  act  of  villainy  of  which  he  was 
ever  guilty.  He  c-ould  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  fit- 
ting object.  Fisk  was  a  scoundrel,  who.se  death  soon 
after  by  the  bullet  of  a  man  jealous  of  one  of  his 
harlot  actresses  rid  America  of  a  hideous  scandal. 
But  Gould,  who  had  planned  everything,  betrayed 
Fisk  without  hesitation  when  the  luck  turned.  Gen- 
eral Garfield  afterward  drew  up  a  Congressional 
rei>ort  in  which,  speaking  of  this  Black  Friday,  he 
says : 

"  Gould,  the  guilty  plotter  of  these  criminal  proceedings, 
determined  to  betray  his  own  associates,  and,  silent  and 
imperturbable,  by  nocls  and  whispers,  directed  all." 

Of  Fisk  the  same  report  makes  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"  Tlie  malign  influence  which  Cataline  wielded  over  the 
reckless  and  abandoned  youth  of  Rome  finds  a  fitting 
parallel  in  the  power  which  Fisk  held  in  Wall  street  when, 
followed  by  the  thugs  of  Erie  and  the  debauchees  of  the 
opera,  he  swept  into  the  gold-room  and  defied  both  the 
street  and  the  Treasury." 

A   THEME   FOR  ZOLA. 

Some  day  there  will  Ije  an  adequate  picture  painted 
of  the  saturnalia  of  New  York  during  this  i)eriod. 
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Zola,  and  only  Zola,  could  do  it.  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
wrote  of  the  Erie  wars  in  these  earlier  stages  severely 
enough,  but  he  gave  no  picture  of  that  wonderful 
pandemonivim.     He  said : 

"Yet  freebooters  are  not  extinct,  they  hare  only  trans- 
ferred their  operations  to  the  land,  and  have  conducted 
them  in  more  or  less  accordance  with  the  forms  of  law, 
until  at  last  so  great  a  proficiency  have  they  attained  that 
the  commerce  of  the  world  is  more  equally  but  far  more 
heavily  taxed  in  their  behalf  than  would  ever  have  en- 
tered into  their  wildest  hopes,  while  outside  the  law  they 
.simply  make  all  comers  stand  and  deliver.  .  .'  Gambling 
is  a  business  now,  where  formerly  it  was  a  disreputable  ex- 
citement. Cheating  at  cards  was  always  disgraceful. 
Transactions  of  a  similar  character  under  the  euphemistic 
names  of  '  operating,'  '  cornering'  and  the  like  are  not  so 
regarded.  .  .  .  No  better  illustration  of  the  fantastic 
disguises  which  the  worst  and  most  familiar  evils  of  history 
assume  as  they  meet  us  in  the  actual  movement  of  our 
own  day  could  be  afforded  than  was  seen  in  the  events 
attending  what  are  known  as  the  Erie  wars  of  the  year 
1868." 

What  a  theme  for  a  great  serial  is  supplied  by 
■*'  Panama  "  in  Paris  and  "  Erie  "  in  New  York  !  But, 
unfortunately,  the  story  of  neither  has  ever  been 
written  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  actors  to  live 
and  move  visibly  before  us. 

THE  SUPREME  SMART  MAN. 

In  mitigation  of '  Jay  Gould's  machinations  it  may 
be  said  that  he  did  with  supreme  ability  what  most 
financial  people  try  to  do  without  his  capacity  and 
without  his  success.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  artificially  force  up  the  price  of  the  food  of 
the  poor.  Other  men  have  done  that,  and  live  to  tell 
the  tale  with  faces  brazen  and  unashamed.  Jay 
■Gould,  when  he  went  scalping,  went  for  rich  men 
and  capitalists  like  himself.  He  made  war  upon 
Tthe  stockholder,  not  upon  the  workman  and  the 
-widow.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  plea  which  an  emi- 
nent American  made  for  him  the  other  day — a  plea 
which  I  confess  seems  a  little  far-fetched.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  kind  of  abhorrence  which  Jay 
Gould  excites  even  among  men  of  his  own  class.  As  a 
Tule  those  who  achieve  supreme  success  are  admired 
by  those  who  have  sought  in  vain  to  emulate  their 
■exploits.  But  how  few  seem  to  admire  Jay  Gould  I 
He  succeeded  in  doing  what  all  bulls  and  bears  spend 
their  time  in  trying  to  do.  Anon  bulls  and  bears 
unite  in.  denouncing  him.  How  odd  a  thing  is  money 
making  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  when  even  the  most 
complete  success  only  seems  to  render  the  victor 
more  utterly  detestable  ! 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC. 

After  Jay  Gould  passed  through  Black  Friday  he 
took  hold  of  the  Union  Pacific,  managing  and  devel- 
oping it  from  1873  to  1883.  He  told  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee : 

I  learned  that  it  was  saddled  with  a  large  floating  debt, 
and  that  there  were  .$10,000,000  of  bonds  coming  due 
within  a  month.  It  was  in  rather  a  blue  condition.  The 
directors  were  consulting  who  should  be  the  receiver.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  cany  it  through,  and  I  told 
iihem  that  if  they  would  furnish  half  of  the  money  to  pay 


the  debt  I  would  furnish  tlie  other  half.  The  stock  went 
down  to  fifteen.  It  was  a  large  loss,  but  still  I  kei)t  right 
on  buying,  so  when  the  turn  came  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  top  to  it.  It  went  up  to  seventy-five,  and  I  imme- 
diately went  to  work  to  bring  the  road  up.  I  went  out  over 
it,  started  coal  mines,  and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  it 
soon  began  to  pay  dividends  and  has  never  passed  a  divi- 
dend since.  The  Thurman  Act  closed  my  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacific  Road. 

His  successor,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  thought  he  had 
been  more  than  free  to  the  company,  but  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Commission  reported  in  terms  which  all  but 
charged  Jay  Gould  vdth  wrecking  the  railway.  His 
own  account  was  that  he  saved  it,  bringing  up  the 
value  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five,  and  establishing  it 
as  a  dividend-paying  concern. 

THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC. 

His  connection  wdth  the  Wabash  line  resembles  his 
connection  with  Erie,  and  was  terminated  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Jiidge  Gresham,  Then  he  took  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  which  he  bought  for  a  plaything. 

"  The  next  great  enterprise,  if  I  may  call  it  great,"  said 
Mr.  Gould,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Education  Committee,  "  that  I  engaged  in  was  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  I  bought  it  one  day  of  Commodore  Garri- 
son, or  rather  the  control  of  it.  I  had  a  very  short 
negotiation  with  him  ;  he  gave  me  his  price,  just  as  we 
are  talking  here,  and  I  said  :  '  All  right,  I  will  take  it,' 
and  I  gave  him  a  check  for  it  that  day.  At  that  time  I 
did  not  care  about  the  money  made  ;  it  was  a  mere  play- 
thing to  see  what  I  could  do.  I  had  passed  the  point 
where  I  cared  about  the  mere  making  of  money  ;  it  was 
more  to  show  that  I  could  make  a  combination  and  make 
it  a  success.  I  took  this  road  and  began  developing 
it,  bringing  in  other  lines  which  should  be  tributary  to  it. 
I  developed  new  parts  of  the  country,  opened  up  coal 
mines,  etc.,  and  continued  mitil,  I  think,  we  have  now 
ten  thousand  miles  of  road. 

""VNTienl  took  the  property  it  was  earning  $70,000  a 
week.  I  have  just  got  the  gross  earnings  for  the  last 
month,  and  they  amount  to  $.5,100,000,  and  we  have  ac- 
complished that  result  by  developing  the  country,  and 
while  we  have  been  doing  this  we  have  made  the  country 
rich,  developing  coal  mines  and  cattle-raising,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  cotton.  We  have  created  this  earning 
I)cwer  by  developing  the  system.  All  this  ten  thousand 
miles  is  fully  built  ;  the  roads  pass  through  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  we  go  into  Mexico.'' 

THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

But  this  is  not  a  history  of  American  railways,  nor 
even  a  biography  of  Jay  Gould.  I  must  therefore 
hurry  on,  merely  mentioning  that  he  controlled  the 
Elevated  Railroads  of  New  York  and  acquired  the 
chief  interest  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph.  This 
was  early  in  1881.  His  version  of  the  story  is  given 
in  this  testimony  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education  : 

"I  am  interested  in  the  telegi-aph,"  he  told  the  com- 
mittee, "  for  the  railroad  and  telegraph  systems  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  it  were,  integral  parts  of  a  great  civilization. 
I  naturally  became  acquainted  with  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness, and  gradually  became  interested  in  it.  I  thought 
well  of  it  as  an  investment,  and  I  kept  increasing  my  in- 
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terests.  When  the  Union  Pacific  was  built  I  had  an  inter- 
est in  a  company  called  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  make  that  a  rival  to  the  Western  Union.  We 
extended  it  considerably  but  found  it  rather  uiJ-hill  work. 
We  saw  that  our  interest  lay  more  '.vith  the  Western 
Union.  Through  that  we  could  reach  every  part  of  the 
country  and  through  a  small  company  we  could  not,  so  we 
made  an  offer  to  sell  to  Western  Union  the  control  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  At  that  time  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  was  the  manager  and  I  supposed  that  he  would  be 
made  the  manager  of  the  Western  Union,  but  after  the 
consolidation  was  perfected  it  was  not  done,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  as  good  a 
company  as  I  had  taken  him  from.  The  friend  was  Gen- 
eral Eckert,  and  for  him  I  started  another  comjiany— the 
American  Union— and  we  carried  it  forward  imtil  a  prop- 
osition was  made  to  merge  it  also  into  the  Western  Union. 
As  the  stock  of  the  latter  went  down  I  bought  a  large 
interest  in  it,  and  found  that  the  only  way  out  was 
to  put  the  two  companies  together.  General  Eckert  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  whole  system.  Meantime  I 
bought  so  much  of  its  property  and  its  earning  jxiwer 
that  I  have  kept  increasing  my  interest.  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  let  my  income  go  into  the  things  that  I  was  in  myself, 
and  1  have  never  sold  any  of  ray  interests,  but  have  de- 
voted my  income  to  increasing  them.  This  is  the  whole 
history  of  it." 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Questioned  by  the  committee  on  the  possibility  of 
the  government  buying  the  telegraph,  Jay  Gould  re- 
plied : 

"I  think  the  control  "by  the  government  is  contrary  to 
our  institutions.  The  telograph  system,  of  all  other  bu.si- 
ness,  wants  to  be  managed  by  skilled  exjierts.  whih^  the 
government  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  i)arty  in 
power  shall  control  the  patronage.  If  the  government 
controlled  it  the  general  managers'  heads  would  come  off 
everj'  four  years,  and  you  would  not  have  any  such 
eflficient  service  as  at  present.  The  very  dividend  of  the 
Western  Union  is  bastnl  upon  doing  basiness  well,  keep- 
ing her  customers  and  developing  her  business.  If  the 
Democrats  were  in  power  there  would  be  a  Democratic 
telegraph  ;  if  the  Republicans  came  into  power  there 
would  be  a  Republican  telegraph,  and  if  the  Reformers 
came  in  I  don't  know  what  there  would  be.  (I^iughter.) 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mere  political  m;u:hine.  1  would  be 
I)erfectly  willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  allow  the 
government  to  try  it,  to  sell  out  our  property,  but  it 
■would  be  verj-  unjust  to  take  it  away,  the  projierty  of  our 
own  citizens,  and  make  it  valueless."' 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  government  ought  to 
pay?" 

"  I  think  that  it  ought  to  pay  what  it  is  worth,  and  no 
more.  I  think  that  the  method  that  was  provided  in  the 
law  is  a  very  just  one,  and  I  would  be  perfectly  wiUing  to 
let  the  government  take  it  on  those  terms." 

'•  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  Western  Union  property 
worth?" 

"  Well,  I  judge  of  property  myself  by  its  net  earning 
power  ;  that  is  the  only  rule  I  have  been  able  to  get.  If 
you  show  me  a  property  that  is  paying  no  more  than  the 
taxes,  I  don't  want  it.  I  want  property  that  earns  money. 
You  might  say  that  there  is  water  in  Western  Union,  and 
so  there  is.  There  is  water  in  all  this  property  along 
Broadway.  This  whole  island  was  once  bought  for  a  few 
strings  of  beads.  But  now  you  will  find  this  property 
valued  by  its  earning  power,  by  its  rent  power,  and  that 


is  the  way  to  value  a  railroad  or  a  telegraph.  So  it  is 
worth  what  it  earns  now,  a  capital  that  pays  7  per  cent." 

"  That  would  be  ?!l(K),(KK),()O0  ? " 

"Yes,  and  it  is  worth  much  more  than  that,  becauBe 
there  are  a  great  many  assets." 

ON  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Mr.  Gonl(l!s  opinions  were  the  reverse  of  socialistic. 
Mr.  Gould  said  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education : 

"  I  have  been  all  mj^  life  a  laborer  or  an  employer  of 
laborers.  Strikes  come  from  various  causes,  but  are  prin- 
cipally brought  about  by  the  poorest  and  therefore  the 
dissatisfied  element.  The  best  workers  generally  look 
forward  to  advancement  in  the  ranks  or  save  money 
enough  to  go  into  bu-i^iness  on  their  own  account,  Though 
there  may  be  few  advanced  positions  to  be  tilled,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  men  trying  to  get  them.  They  get  bet- 
ter pay  here  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  is  why 
they  come  here.  My  idea  is,  that  if  capital  and  labor  are 
let  alone  they  will  mutually  regulate  each  other.  People 
who  think  they  can  regulate  all  mankind  and  get  wrong 
ideas  which  they  believe  to  be  panaceas  for  every  ill,^ 
cau.se  much  trouble  to  both  employers  and  emjiloyees  by 
their  interference." 

He  wjis  not,  however,  al)solutely  opposed  to  all  in- 
tervention. To  the  Congressional  Committee  which 
investigated  the  Missouri  Pacific  strike,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  am  easy  way  of  settling^ 
differences  between  corporations  and  their  employees." 

ON   TRUSTS. 

Of  course,  lie  was  in  favor  of  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions. In  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Herald  in 
1881: 

"Corporations,"  he  said,  "are  going,  we  are  told,  to  de- 
stroy the  country.  But  what  would  this  country  be  but 
for  corporations  ?  Who  have  developed  it  '.  (Corporations. 
Who  transact  the  most  marvelous  business  the  world  ha.8 
ever  seen?  Corporations."  Again:  "My  theory  of  in- 
vestments is  this  :  To  go  into  everjthing  that  promises  a 
profit.  For  me,  business  possesses  a  very  great  fa.s<-inar 
tion.  1  believe  in  this  country— in  its  future.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  always  succeed.  I  have  been  in  a  score,  a 
hundred  speculations  from  which  I  would  gladlj'  have  with- 
drawn. But  once  in  an  enterpri.se  it  is  very  hard  to  leave 
it.  We  are  all  slaves,  and  the  man  who  owns  $1,000,000 
is  the  greatest  slave  of  all,  except  he  who  owns  $2,000,000." 
Still  again  :  "I  am  a  mere  passenger  in  all  my  undertak- 
ings. 1  am  interested,  not  with  one  or  a  dozen  men,  but 
with  thousands.  No  man  can  control  Wall  Street.  Wall 
Street  is  like  the  ocean.  No  man  can  govern  it.  It  is  too 
vast.  Wall  Street  is  full  of  eddies  and  currents.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  watch  them,  to  exercise  a  little  common 
sense,  and  on  the  wane  of  speculation,  or  whatever  you 
plea.se  to  call  it,  to  come  in  on  top." 

NARROW  ESCAPES. 

"  To  come  in  on  the  top,"  that  wa.s  always  his  am- 
bition, and  very  frequently  he  succee<led.  Some- 
times, however,  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  ruined. 
At  least  three  or  four  times  he  was  uncertain 
whether  he  would  get  through  the  day.  .In  1876, 
being  short  of  Western  Union,  he  was  expecting  to 
be  oVjliged  to  put  his  shutters  up  any  day.  The  Jay 
Cooke  failure  in  1878  found  him  long  of  stocks,  and 
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he  was  practically  gone.  Only  the  closing  of  the 
Exchange  saved  him.  In  1884,  when  the  Western 
Union  dropped  to  below  $50  a  sliare,  he  again  had  a 
narrow  sqiieak  for  his  Ufe 
escapes  were  numerous. 


His  thrilling  hairbreadth 


v.— PERSONALIA. 

The  personality  of  Jay  Gould  is  well  defined.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  small  men  who  have  made  more 
history  than  the  great.  About  5  feet  6  inches  in 
height  and  of  slender  figure,  he  was  not  an  imposing 
personage.  His  complexion  was  swarthy,  his  eyes 
dark  and  piercing,  his  closely-trimmed  whiskers 
black  and  streaked  with  gray,  his  forehead  dome- 
shaped  and  his  hair  rather  thin — such  was  Jay  Gould. 
His  voice  was  very  low  and  mild.  He  weighed  not 
more  than  120  pounds. 

PERSONAL  HABITS. 

He  was  more  or  less  an  invalid  all  his  life.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
without  an  ache.  Certainly  he  was  afflicted  with  d>  s- 
pepsia  and  neuralgia  for  many  years.  He  was  of  a 
very  nervous  temperament.  His  face  had  a  faded 
yellow  hue,  looking  at  times  waxy,  yet  few  men  took 
better  care  of  themselves  than  Mr.  Gould.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  he  occasionally  overate,  but 
this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  slightest 
intemperance  in  eating  affected  him  more  than  most 
men.  He  was  seldom  out  of  bed  later  than  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  except  on  those  evenings  when  he 
would  take  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  the 
theatre  or  circus. 

He  abstained  absolutely  from  spirituous  liquors  and 
never  used  tobacco.  His  doctor  told  him  a  number 
of  years  ago  that  it  wouldn't  do  him  any  harm  to 
smoke  a  little,  because  it  might  divert  his  mind  from 
the  cares  of  business.  He  laid  in  a  great  supply  of 
the  most  expensive  Turkish  cigarettes  and  essayed  the 
feat.  But  it  was  a  dismal  failure  and  the  office  boys 
in  the  Western  Union  building  reveled  in  the  Turkish 
cigarettes  which  Mr.  Gould  threw  away.  A  modest 
cup  of  claret  was  all  he  ever  took  at  dinner  and  he 
cared  nothing  especially  about  the  brand  or  quality. 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

He  was  not  a  good  sleeper.  Mr.  Shearman  says  : 
"  In  times  of  financial  excitement  or  uneasiness  he 
was  at  his  desk  by  8  o'clock  each  morning  and  of  cen 
remained  until  11  o'clock  or  midnight.  I  have  fre- 
quently known  him  to  go  with  no  more  than  four  or 
five  hoiars'  sleep."  "Sometimes,"  says  another  au- 
thority, "  at  night  it  was  almost  impossible  for  liim  to 
sleep.  It  was  necessary  for  some  one  to  read  to  him 
by  the  hour.  It  would  not  do  to  let  Wall  Street  know 
of  his  condition  and  nurses  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
Night  after  night  his  confidential  man,  Belden,  or 
some  other  trusted  friend,  would  sit  by  his  bedside 
reading  himto  sleep.  It  will  interest  Mark  Twain, 
perhaps,  to  know  that  his  works  were  Gould's  favor- 
ite soporifics." 


A   DOMESTIC  MAN. 

Talking  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Moore  once  about  his  own 
character,  he  said,  on  being  told  that  he  was  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  the  United  States  : 

"1  never  notice  what  is  said  about  me.  I  am  credited 
with  things  I  have  never  done,  and  abused  for  them.  It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  contradict  newspaper  talk 
and  street  rumors.  As  to  enemies,  any  man  in  my  posi- 
tion is  likely  to  have  them.  With  me  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies have  always  proved  to  be  men  to  whom  I  had  ren- 
dered services.  As  a  general  thing,  I  do  my  best  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  everybody  I  come  in  contact  with.  I 
am  not  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  sociable.  Wall 
Street  men  are  fond  of  company  and  sport.  A  man  makes 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  there  and  immediately  buys 
a  yacht,  begins  to  drive  fast  horses,  and  becomes  a  sport 
generally.  My  tastes  lie  in  a  different  direction.  When 
business  hours  are  over  I  go  home  and  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  with  my  wife,  my  children  and  the  books 
of  my  library.  Every  man  has  natural  inclinations  of  his 
own.  Mine  are  domestic.  They  are  not  calculated  to 
make  me  particularly  popular  in  Wall  street,  and  I  can- 
not help  that." 

"  THE  MOST  LOVABLE  MAN  I  EVER  KNEW. 

Mr.  Morosini  said:  "Mr.  Gould  was  one  of  the 
most  lovable  men  I  ever  knew.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
serve  him.  He  was  very  appreciative,  and  never  im- 
posed a  needless  task  upon  any  one.  In  the  office  he 
always  took  things  easily  and  coolly.  There  was 
never  any  hurry  or  confusion.  In  his  family  he  was 
the  best  of  husbands,  and  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
loved  his  children  with  such  intensity  as  he  did.  He 
seemed  to  worship  them  all.  He  was  a  very  com- 
panionable man,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  humor 
in  his  disposition.  While  he  was  not  given  to  telling 
stories  or  cracking  jokes  himself,  he  enjoyed  hearing 
others  do  so,  and  would  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  rest. 
He  was  very  abstemious  in  his  habits,  but  was  ex- 
ceptionally fond  of  coffee.  Now  and  then  he  would 
sip  a  little  wine,  but  he  rarely  took  more  than  a 
spoonful  at  any  time." 

"  There  were  many  distinct  characteristics  about 
Mr.  Goiild,"  said  Mr.  Dillon.  "  I  never  knew  him  to 
utter  a  profane  word,  and  he  was  as  delicate  and 
sensitive  in  temperament  as  a  woman.  Mr.  Gould 
wrote  and  spoke  capital  English,  but  he  never  wrote 
a  word  that  was  not  necessary." 

NOT  VERY  RELIGIOUS. 

He  was  never  a  communicant,  but  he  frequently 
attended  the  Presbyterian  church  in  his  own  country 
seat.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  religious  sentiment 
he  is  ever  known  to  have  uttered  was  reported  by  his 
minister,  Mr.  Paxton,  who  said  that  Mr.  Gould  had 
told  him  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  best 
and  truest  religious  organization  in  the  country,  and 
that  its  work  of  church  extension  was  vdse  and  hope- 
ful for  humanity.  He  was  superstitious  in  some 
things.  If  he  bought  a  certain  number  of  shares  on  a 
deal  and  it  turned  out  unfavorably  he  would  take 
good  care  on  the  next  deal  not  to  buy  that  exact  num- 
ber.    With  all  his  mild  ways,  says  a  correspondent, 
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Mr.  Gould  was  a  first-class  hater.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  got  thoroughly  angry  once  in  six  years,  and 
when  this  period  came  around  no  jxjwer  on  earth 
could  control  hiin.  Even  against  the  ad^-ice  of  his 
lawyers  he  has  precipitated  discussions  and  adopted 
policies  which  were  dangerously  violent  and  needless. 
A  case  in  point  was  when,  in  defiance  of  his  lawyers, 
he  raked  up  all  the  scandal  against  James  Gordon 
Bennett  and  published  it  in  his  wrath  against  the 
Mackay-Beunett  cable. 

DANGER  OF  LIFE  AND  LIMB. 

One  result  of  the  fierce  animosity  he  excited  was 
that  he  was  constantly  threatened  with  murder.  One 
day  he  showed  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  one  of  the  letters 
he  had  just  received.  It  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
It  ran  thus  :  "  Jay  Gould,  on  the  day  that  my  chil- 
dren are  jKiuniless  j'our  children  sliall  be  fatherless." 
Threatened  men,  however,  seldom  are  killed.  Jay 
Gould  took  precautions.  Mr.  Herkomer,  who  ]iainted 
his  portrait  in  London,  says  that  "his  exi)ression  al- 
ways conveyed  the  idea  of  deep-seated  trouble.  I 
felt,"  said  the  artist,  "that  the  true  index  of  his 
jKtwer  was  the  fine  fibre  of  his  sensitive  nerve  struct- 
iire."  He  was  at  one  time  rather  afraid  of  being  kid- 
napped, and  did  not  lik(>  to  read  articles  in  the  papers 
pointing  out  how  easily  it  might  be  effected.  He  was 
twice  assaulted,  but  the  only  serious  damage  done 
was  when  Mr.  Selover  in  1877  struck  him  in  the  face 
in  Bn>adway  and  then  dropped  him  over  an  area  rail- 
ing some  eight  or  nine  feet  deep.  Selover  declared 
that  he  had  attacked  Gould  l>ocause  Gould  had  been 
guilty  of  fraud,  lying  and  dupUcity. 

HIS  ABILITY  TO  HOLD   HIS  TONfJUE. 

Gould  was  extremely  secretive.  He  employed  sev- 
eral brokers,  who  never  met  in  his  presence.  No  one 
of  them  ever  knew  what  instructions  were  given  to 
any  of  the  others. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  G^tild's  business  methods,  Mr. 
Morosini  said  : 

"  Of  course,  he  was  very  resen'ed.  Ho  never  let 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  did.  His 
motto  was  never  to  say  '  cat '  until  you  had  him  in  the 
bag.  For  instance,  he  asktil  me  cue  day  to  call  in  about 
$8,0(K),000— which  we  had  h)aned  out.  I  followed  his  in- 
structions ;  the  money  was  collected  ;  he  said  nothing  to 
anybody  about  why  he  had  called  it  in.  I  kept  the 
monej'  for  nearlj'  a  month,  when  one  day  he  told  rae  that 
I  miglit  loan  it  out  again,  as  he  had  no  more  use  for  it ;  that 
lie  luid  intended  it  for  use  in  bujing  tlie  Reading  road, 
but  the  deal  had  fallen  through,  and  therefore  it  might  as 
well  be  drawing  interest.  That  was  the  first  I  knew  of 
what  he  had  in  contemplation  when  he  called  the  money 
in.  Then,  again,  when  he  bought  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
His  negotiations  with  Commodore  GaiTison  were  carried 
on  for  three  months,  and  it  was  only  when  he  asked  me 
to  draw  checks  and  told  me  to  whom  they  should  be 
drawn  that  the  whole  thing  came  out." 

THE  HUMOK.S  OF  WALL  STREET. 

Tliere  is  not  much  humor  in  the  history  of  Gould, 
but  there  is  one  familiar  joke  which  is  of  old  stand- 
ing : 

One  day,  although  his  office  in  the  Street  was  filled  with 


customers  and  friends,  business  was  dull  and  Mr.  Travers 
strolled  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Of  a  sudden 
he  yelled  loudly  and  excitedly,  "  C-come  h-h-here, 
b-b-boys  !    L-look,  1-look  ! " 

Every  one  rushed  to  the  window,  falling  over  each 
other  in  their  eager  hurrj'.  They  looked  and  saw  nothing 
but  Jay  Gould  on  the  oi)poaite  side  of  the  street,  whisper- 
ing in  the  ear  of  one  of  his  brokers.  But  that  did  not  ex- 
plain Travers'  excitement. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  !  "  everybody  asked  ;  "  what  are  you 
raising  such  a  deuce  of  a  row  about  V 

"L-look,  1-look!"  returned  Travers  ;  "tlid-don't  you 
see  ?  There's  Je-Jay  Ge-Qould  ■srith  h-his  h-hands  in  h-his 
o-o-ovm  per-per-pockets." 

Another  good  story  relates  to  the  fierce  rate-cutting 
war  that  raged  between  Vanderbilt  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Gould  of  the  Erie.  Mr.  Morosini  tells 
the  story  as  follows  : 

"  At  the  time  cattle  were  brought  from  BufiPalo  to  this 
city  at  $12.5  a  carload.  The  Commodore  reduced  the  rate 
to  $m).  Fisk  and  Gould  made  a  cut  of  ?;2.'">  less.  The 
ComuKKlore  went  to  Jf-W.  Erie  then  offered  to  bring  cat- 
tle here  at  :f2.5  per  carloiul,  and  when  the  Erie  put  the  rate 
still  lower  Vanderbilt  issued  an  order  to  bring  cattle  over 
the  Central  at  $1  a  carload.  The  Commodore  thought  this 
would  ruin  the  Erie's  freight  traffic.  He  waited  to  see 
wliat  card  Fisk  and  Gould  WDuld  next  play.  Just  as  he 
was  congi-atulating  himself  that  not  aste«;r  was  being  car- 
ried over  the  Erie,  while  the  Central  was  compelled  to  re- 
fuse business,  he  discovered  that  as  in  previous  contests 
he  had  been  outwitted.  When  the  Commodore  reduced 
the  rate  to  $1  per  carload,  Fif-k  and  Gould  purchased 
<'very  cow  and  steer  to  be  had  west  of  Buffalo.  They 
shipped  them,  not  by  the  Erie,  but  by  the  Ontral,  at  the 
Commodore's  own  rate.  They  had  sold  enough  in  the  city 
to  make  a  fortune  before  Vanderbilt  found  out  '  where  he 
was  at.' " 

AS   NEWSPAPER   PROPRIETOR. 

Mr.  Gould  was  at  one  time  a  newspaper  proprietor. 
The  chronicler  of  the  New  York  World  says  : 

From  IKHO  tx)  IHXi  Mr.  Gould  ewned  the  World.  We 
have  his  own  word  (in  an  interview  in  the  World  in  June, 
188;i)  tliat  he  purchased  the  control  of  the  paper  from  Col. 
Tom  Scott,  the  famous  Pennsylvania  Railroad  king,  as  a 
part  of  a  negotiation  which  included  also  thi;  purchase  of 
the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Gould  said  that  Col.  Scott 
appealed  to  him  at  B<?nie,  Switzerland,  in  1879,  to  take  the 
road  and  the  paper  oflf  his  hands. 

The  World  did  not  thrive  under  the  ownership  of  Gould. 
It  did  not  possess  pubhc  confidence ;  its  circulation  had 
shrunk  to  l.'),000  when  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  purchased  it 
in  May,  IHS-'i.     It  then  became  a  new  paper. 

PERIPATETIC  LUXURIES. 

In  addition  to  the  costly  luxurj'  of  a  paper,  Gould 
owned  a  yacht,  the  Atalanta,  which  is  now  for  sale  for 
$250,000.  It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  steam  yachts  afloat, 
and  is  furnished  like  a  palace.  Mr.  Gould  also 
owned  a  private  railroad  car,  especially  constructed 
for  his  use  by  the  Pullman  Company.  It  is  the  long- 
est car  ever  constructed  by  that  company,  being  sev- 
enty feet  in  length,  and  containing  an  observation  room, 
a  parlor,  a  dining  liall  and  sleejnng  rooms,  besides  the 
porter's  quarters  and  the  kitchen. 

He  naturally  groaned  over  the  shortcomings  of 
European  railways.  Interviewed  one  day  when  at 
Marseilles,  he  said  : 
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*'  We  have  got  some  tilings  yet  to  learn  from  the  Old 
World,"  when  speaking  of  the  splendid  docks  at  Mar- 
seilles, "  but  in  all  essential  respects  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, of  national  character,  resources  and  opportunities, 
we  have  the  gi-eat  country  of  tli';  futuro,  and  the  more  I 
see  of  foreign  countries  the  better  American  I  am," 

He  had  three  acres  of  greenhouses,  with  the  finest 
collection  of  flov;ers  and  plants  in  the  New  World. 
One  of  them  was  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long.  He  was 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  he  resembled  in  many 
other  respects,  in  being  passionately  fond  of  orchids, 
and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  wandering  about 
under  the  palms  and  roses. 

STRIKES. 

It  was  Goiild  who  first  taught  the  Knights  of  Labor 
that  capital  also  could  fight.  In  1886,  when  there 
was  a  great  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Mr.  Gould 
put  down  his  foot,  and  he  said  he  would  crush  that 
strike.  His  friends  begged  him  to  compromise.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  he  do  so.  He  crushed  the 
strikers,  and  it  was  the  first  great  blow  the  Knights 
received.     Mr.  Gould  was  a  fighter  always. 

Some  of  Mr.  Goiild's  sayings  were : 

The  best  men  are  always  looking  upward  to  something 
better.  They  don't  care  how  long  they  have  to  wait  to 
attain  it. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  men  who  are  industrious 
will  succeed.  You  can  almost  always  find  something  be- 
hind the  failui'e  of  a  man. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  upon 
which  you  can  lay  your  hands  and  not  find  the  classes 
who  have  in  them  the  elements  of  success  succeeding.  As 
for  the  others,  they  would  fail  in  Eldorado. 

I  believe  that  men  should  be  so  educated  that  if  they 
found  no  room  in  a  certain  industrj'  they  could  turn  their 
hand  to  something  else. 

Nothing  is  so  easily  frightened  as  capital. 

HIS  TOMB.  • 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some  ac- 
count of  the  mausoleum  which  the  millionaire  built  as 
his  last  resting  place,  at  a  cost,  including  the  site,  of 
$130,000.  It  is  in  shape  and  architecture  a  Greek 
temple.  It  has  often  been  compared  to  the  Parthe- 
non, but  while  it  does  somewhat  resemble  that  fa- 
mous structure,  it  is  of  a  different  style  of  architecture, 
the  Parthenon  being  Doric  and  the  mausoleum  Ionic. 
It  is  what  is  technically  called  a  Greek  hexastyle 
periptiral  temple.  It  has  six  columns  in  front  and 
eleven  on  each  side.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the 
temple  of  Theseus  than  any  other  ancient  building. 
The  appearance  of  the  front  of  the  tomb  is  as  if  one 
column  were  missing  and  back  of  the  open  space  one 
can  see  the  great  doors  of  bronze,  paneled  and  deco- 
rated, which  open  into  the  mausoleum.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  doors  are  composed  of  a  network  of  inter- 
lacing vines  and  cherubs'  heads.  The  outer  part  of 
the  building  is  of  granite,  but  the  interior  is  of  pink 
and  cream-colored  Tennessee  marble,  highly  polished. 
A  stained  glass  window,  six  feet  high  and  seven  feet 
wide,  admits  light  into  the  tomb.  The  window  is  at 
the  rear,  facing  the  great  doors.  There  are  twenty 
catacombs,  ten  on  each  side.    The  roof  of  the  hall  is  a 


solid  slab  of  granite  weighing  six  tons.  The  sloping 
roof  outside,  over  this,  is  composed  of  slabs  of  granite 
thirty-two  feet  long.  The  border  of  the  ceiling  is 
paneled  with  egg  and  dart  molding.  The  floor  is 
one  plain  marble  slab.  Each  catacomb  is  seven  and  one- 
half  feet  long  and  two  a  nd  one-half  feet  wide.  Be- 
tween the  lower  end  of  the  catacombs  and  the  outside 
of  the  wall  of  the  tomb  is  a  thickness  of  eiirhteen 
inches.  The  outer  part  of  this  thickness  is,  of  course, 
granite,  but  facing  the  interior  the  walls  are  of  light 
pink  and  cream-colored  Tennessee  marble,  highly 
polished.  The  light  enters  the  crypt  through  a 
stained  glass  window  in  the  back.  This  window, 
which  is  six  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  pictures  a 
choir  of  angels.  The  whole  temple  weighs  about 
three  hundred  tons  and  rests  on  a  solid  concrete  foun- 
dation eight  feet  tliick. 


VI.— A   MORAL   FOR   MILLIONAIRES. 

K  we  judge  Jay  Gould  according  to  the  impress 
which  his  character  seems  to  have  made  upon  the 
men  of  his  own  generation  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  we  would  have  to  rank  him  very  low  in 
the  scale  of  created  beings. 

"  He  was  a  broker,"  says  Henry  Adams  in  his  history  of 
the  gold  conspiracy,  "  and  a  broker  is  almost  by  nature  a 
gambler,  perhaps  the  very  last  profession  suitable  for  a 
railway  manager.  In  character  he  was  strongly  marked 
by  his  disposition  for  silent  intrigue.  He  prefeired,  as  a 
rule,  to  operate  on  his  own  account  without  admitting  other 
persons  into  his  confidence,  and  he  seemed  never  to  be 
satisfied  except  when  deceiving  every  one  as  to  his  inten- 
tions. There  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  spider  in  his 
nature.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  had  not  a 
conception  of  a  moral  principle." 

That  may  be  said  to  represent,  not  unfairly,  the 
moderate  view  of  his  critics.  The  "  reminiscence  of 
a  spider  "  is  good,  distinctly  good.  But  the  whole 
carnivora  has  been  ransacked  to  find  analogies 
for  Jay  Gould.  He  has  been  a  vulture,  a  viper,  a 
wolf,  a  fox,  a  bear,  and  no  one  knows  what  other 
animals  of  prey.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Jay 
Gould  did  not  shed  crocodile  tears  over  his  victims 
any  more  than  Napoleon  did  over  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  whom  he  crushed  at  Jena  and  Austerlitz. 
But,  just  as  it  is  possible  for  great  warriors  to  be  very 
humane,  so  it  is  possible  for  eminent  financial  oper- 
ators to  preserve  their  "  bird  in  their  breast,"  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  kings  of  Wall  street  and 
of  the  Bourse  have  in  the  midst  of  their  acquisition 
pre.served  a  love  of  their  fellow  men  as  well  as  for 
their  fellow  men's  cash. 

A  GOOD  MAN  OUTSIDE  FINANCE. 

Jay  Gould  was  faithful  to  his  wife,  devoted  to  his 
children,  and  his  character  outside  his  all-absorbing 
devotion  to  money-making  seems  to  have  been  toler- 
ably simple  and  exceptionally  good.  He  loved  his 
friends  and  hated  his  enemies  ;  there  was  no  Pharisee- 
ism  aboiit  him,  and  neither  was  there  any  of  the 
ordinary  vices.     Calumny  itself  never  attached  any 
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scandal  to  his  name — other  than  financial.  He  seems 
to  have  paid  his  men  well,  to  have  rewarded  liberally 
those  who  served  him.  He  never  went  into  societj-, 
being  shunned  rather  than  courted  by  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  New  York.  He  was  singularly  free  from  affec- 
tation, and  if  tliere  was  a  man  diligent  in  business  it 
was  he.  His  taste  in  art  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
means  bad.  He  was  fond  of  reading.  His  one  passion 
beyond  that  of  getting  money  was  the  cultivation 
of  flowers. 

BUT  WAS  HE  A  GOOD  MILLIONAIRE? 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  beside  the  mark.  As  an 
individual,  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  and  a.s  a  florist, 
he  may  have  been  ideal.  But  it  is  as  a  millionaire  he 
must  be  judged,  and  as  a  millionaire  he  must  be  con- 
demned or  acciuitted.  That  is  to  say,  the  judgment 
will  go  for  or  against  Jay  Gould,  not  upon  the  method 
in  which  he  utilized  the  faculties  and  opportunities 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  human  family,  but  as 
to  the  use  he  made  of  the  exceptional  faculties  and 
opportunities  that  lay  within  his  reach.  In  the  i)lut()- 
cratic  democracy,  such  as  the  United  States,  the 
milliouairi'  is  the  king.  His  friends  have  again  and 
again  asserted  that  no  man  in  the  whole  coimtry  was 
more  powerful  than  Jay  (iould.  What  use  did  he 
make  of  Ms  milUons?  They  say  tliat  he  employed 
them  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  great  Southwest, 
to  extend  tlie  telegrajth  system,  and  to  generally  pro- 
mote the  material  welfare  of  the  countrj'.  Well  and 
good  ;  that  may  be  true,  but  of  course  there  is  another 
side  to  all  this,  and  there  are  many  who  maintain  that, 
even  from  a  material  progreas  jwint  of  view,  the  United 
States  would  have  got  on  better  if  Jay  Gould  had 
never  come  out  of  the  cellar  in  which  his  fatlier  locked 
him  the  first  time  he  played  truant.  Those  who  take 
this  ^^ew  have  a  curious  confirmation  in  the  fact  that 
■\\'ithin  a  week  of  Jay  Gould's  death  the  value  of  the 
stocks  in  which  his  fortune  was  locked  up  increased 
greatly.     It  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  $4,000,000. 

But  is  that  all  '^  His  friends  replj-  that  he  Tise<l  his 
wealth  not  merely  for  the  promotion  of  the  material 
development  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the  ])reven- 
tion  of  panics,  and  in  many  ca.ses  for  the  saving  of 
his  friends  from  imminent  ruin. 

It  may  be  so  ;  the  millionaire,  with  all  his  money- 
bags round  about  him,  is  driven  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  to  endeavor  to  prevent  catastrophies 
which  would  certainly  impair  the  value  of  his  securi- 
ties. 

Then,  as  to  the  sa^^ng  of  his  friends,  that  is  quite 
possible.  All  those  wlio  were  in  the  inner  circle  de- 
clare that  he  was  kindly  dispositioned  and  inclined  to 
help  where  he  could. 

HIS  CHARITIES. 

Then  they  say  further  that,  despite  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  will,  in  which  $70,000,000  were  left  to 
his  heirs,  without  a  single  cent  being  devoted  to  pub- 
lic charities  or  works  of  beneficence,  that  he  had  been 
extremely  generous  during  his  lifetime.  But  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  evangelical  precept,  he  had  not 
let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did.     It 


may  be  so,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
carry  out  other  evangelical  precepts,  for  nothing 
could  be  greater  than  the  secrecy  with  which  he  cov- 
ered all  such  beneficence.  The  secrecy  is,  indeed,  so 
great  that  most  people  believe  that  no  sucli  benefi- 
cence existed.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  lie  gave 
$10,000  to  a  •  Presbyterian  building  fund,  and  that 
stands  out  as  almost  the  only  gift  of  any  iin])ortance 
that  he  is  said  to  have  made.  Dr.  Green  declares 
that  his  noble  imi)ulse  and  generous  benefactions  are 
known  only  to  those  who  were  intimately  accjuainted 
with  him.  The  directors  of  the  Missouri  also  lay 
stress  upon  these  personal  qualities  of  which  the 
world  knows  nothing  : 

"  Of  the  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Gould  we  may  record 
the  just  estimate  of  those  who,  bj'  long  and  intimate  as- 
sociation with  him,  liuvc  been  made,  as  we  believe,  fit 
judges.  Mr.  (iould  vva.s  a  man  of  tried  jHTsoual  and  moral 
courage,  a  kind,  considerate  and  generou.s  friend,  modest 
and  gentle  in  demeanor,  moderate  in  speech,  judicial  and 
just  in  his  judgments.  To  those  whose  businets  and  per- 
sonal relationship  to  him  had  been  longest  and  closest  ho 
was  most  endeared."' 

According  to  Mr.  Morosini  : 

"  Mr.  Gould  gave  away  many  fortunes  in  his  lifetime. 
He  always  concealed  his  generous  deeds,  because  rich  men 
are  besieged  by  beggars  all  the  time.  In  one  instance  I 
was  made  the  agent  in  a  gift  of  ♦(>.'), 000  to  one  man  out 
West  whom  Mr.  Gould  wished  to  befriend.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  it.  Several  years  ago  it  was  telegraj)hed  from 
Richmond  that  some  unknown  Northern  man  had  re- 
8i)onded  to  the  appeal  of  those  in  charge  at  Mount  Vernon 
and  had  i)urchased  additional  acres  of  land  to  be  added  to 
the  old  Washinj^on  estate.  It  turued  out  that  Mr.  Gould 
had  bought  t  he  projxjrty  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  ijeople." 

THURLOW   weed's  TESTIMONY. 

The  most  remarkable  statement,  however,  is  that  of 
the  \Vell-known  i)hilanthropist,  the  late  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed,  wlio  in  1879  spoke  as  follows  on  this  subject  : 

"  I  am  Mr.  Gould's  i)hilanthropic  adviser.  Whenever 
a  really  deserving  charity  is  brought  to  my  attention,  I 
explain  it  to  Mr.  (iould.  He  al  ways  takes  my  word  as  to 
when  and  how  much  to  contribute.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  di.sregard  my  advice  in  such  matters.  His  only 
condition  is  that  there  shall  be  no  public  blazonry  of  his 
benefactions.  He  is  a  constant  and  liberal  giver,  but 
doesn't  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand  is  do- 
ing. Oh,  there  will  be  a  full  page  to  his  credit  when  the 
record  is  opened  above." 

If  so,  it  is  to  be  sincerely  lioped  that  it  will  be  to 
his  credit  hereafter,  for  it  certainly  has  not  been  put 
to  his  credit  at  present.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
take  the  follo\\-ing  extract  from  the  sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Inglehart,  in  Park  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  Sunday  after  his  death  : 

Gould,  with  his  seventy  millions,  was  one  of  the  colossal 
failures  of  our  time.  He  was  a  purelj'  selfish  man.  His 
greed  consumed  his  charity.  He  was  like  death  and  hell 
—gathering  in  all,  giving  back  nothing.  To  build  up  an 
immense  fortune  for  one's  self  by  fraud  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  age,  a  mockery  to  virtue,  a  menace  to  public  welfare. 
The  love  of  money  was  the  root  of  all  evil  in  him.  The 
motive  that  softens  the  footsteps  of  the  burglar,  that 
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nerves  the  arm  of  the  highwayman,  was  the  same  that 
prompted  Gould  to  break  his  neighbor  up  to  build  himself 
up. 

THE  SECRECY  OF  HIS   BENEFACTIONS. 

In  contrast  to  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  Gould's 
condiict,  take  the  following  story  from  an  American 
paper  of  the  way  in  which  Gould  disposed  of  his 
charity  : 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  charity  organization  society 
that  existed  in  Mr.  Gould's  own  household.  Its  sessions 
were  held  each  morning  after  breakfast.  Like  other  rich 
men  he  was  assailed  constantly  with  showers  of  begging 
letters.  These  were  regularly  sorted  out  every  morning 
and  each  member  of  the  family  chose  as  many  from  the 
pile  as  desired  until  none  were  left.  If  a  letter  appeared 
to  describe  a  case  of  real  need  it  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  table.    The  others  were  burned. 

Then  ensued  quiet  investigation,  conducted  as  secretly 
as  the  operations  of  the  closest  detective  bureau.  People 
in  want  were  given  aid  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  particular  case,  but  were  never  able  to  thank  the 
donor,  for  the  identity  of  the  giver  was  never  disclosed. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  many  hundreds  of  poor  people  were 
relieved. 

Another  method  employed  was  to  look  up  cases  of 
distress  independent  of  the  petitions  poured  in  by  mail. 
To  just  what  extent  this  charitable  work  was  carried  on 
will  never  be  known,  for  those  conversant  with  it  will  not 
speak  of  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  open  question  as  to  how  far  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  a  man  of  immense  wealth  to  per- 
form his  charities  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  knows 
that  they  are  being  performed.  No  doubt  the  letter 
of  the  commandment  might  be  pleaded  in  favor  of 
the  practice.  But  when  the  use  of  the  wealth  in  every 
other  direction  is  open  and  above-board,  to  conceal  its 
employment  in  charitable  and  public  service  is  to 
practically  destroy  the  whole  force  of  example. 

GRANTING  ALL  THAT— THEN  ? 

But  when  all  that  is  admitted,  even  if  we  grant 
that  Jay  Gould  used  his  fortune  for  the  purposes  of 
development  and  not  for  purposes  of  wrecking  rail- 
roads, if  we  admit  that  he  used  his  immense  wealth 
for  steadying  and  not  for  disturbing  the  market,  if 
we  admit  that  he  frequently  saved  private  friends 
from  imminent  catastrophe  threatening  ruin,  and 
that  his  personal  beneficence  was  as  great  as  Mr. 
Morosini  claims,  that  does  not  answer  the  question 
whether  Jay  Gould  as  a  millionaire  has  fulfilled  the 
functions  for  which  millionaires  were  created  or  were 
permitted  to  exist.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very 
happy  result  of  the  exercise  of  his  stewardship  that 
he  is  held  by  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  to  have  denied 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  stewardship.  If 
he  recognized  it  he  has  caused  his  good  to  be  evil 
spoken  of  by  the  way  in  which  he  openly  used  the 
money  power.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  may  be  said  in 
defense  of  using  money  to  buy  votes  in  a  Legislature 
which  is  universally  corrupt.  That  is  the  defense 
which  Mr.  Morosini  makes  for  Gould's  purchase  of 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  at  Albany  : 

Mr.  Gould  was  at  Albany  a  good  deal.    He  had  to  be. 


for  no  one  even  of  his  ability  could  have  protected  Erie 
against  the  legislative  assaults  continually  made  upon  it. 
I  know  that  when  Tweed  was  in  the  Senate  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  bought  like  so  many  cattle.  It  was 
perhaijs  the  most  corrupt  Legislature  we  ever  had.  In 
order  to  preserve  a  railroad  you  had  to  light  firp  with  fire^ 
as  the  saying  is. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  millionaire  who  uses 
his  millions  in  order  to  bribe  deputies  in  corrupt  con- 
stituencies, and  who  further  employs  his  wealth  to 
induce  judges  to  prostitute  the  judgment  seat,  has 
justified  the  possession  of  his  millions  to  the  con- 
sciences of  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  true  that 
Jay  Gould  did  not  spend  his  money  over  kept  mis- 
tresses, but  he  spent  it  over  kept  judges,  which  is  at 
least  as  bad. 

THE  MONEY  POWER  IN  POLITICS. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  offense  which  is  alleged 
against  him  for  the  misuse  of  his  money.  It  is  asserted, 
with  much  detail,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New 
York  World,  that  the  presidential  election  which 
placed  Hayes  in  power  in  the  presidential  chair,  was- 
decided  by  the  corrupt  use  of  Gould's  money.  Tilden 
had  a  majority  of  votes,  but  Gould,  who  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  support  of  Hayes,  hearing  that 
the  members  of  the  Electoral  College  in  Louisiana 
and  the  Carolinas  were  amenable  to  influence,  he 
dispatched  astute  emissaries  to  those  States  with 
power  to  draw  upon  his  money,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Hayes,  although  he  was  in  a  minority,  was  de- 
clared elected.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
money  power  polluting  the  very  arcanum  of  national 
life.  When  we  hear  of  corrupt  State  legislatures 
and  venal  municipalities,  we  console  ourselves  by  re- 
flecting that  the  National  Congress  is  free  from  such, 
reproach,  and  that  especially  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent we  have  an  intelligent  democracy  exercising  its 
highest  functions  in  the  f uU  light  of  day  without  fear 
or  favor,  and  with  entire  freedom  from  all  the  tjTan- 
nies  and  corrupting  influences  that  infest  older  civi- 
lizations. But  what  can  we  make  of  a  story  such  as- 
this  of  Gould  thrusting  Tilden  out  of  the  Presidential 
chair,  to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  succeeded, 
and  installing  therein  a  nominee  of  his  own.  Surely 
this  is  the  abomination  which  maketh  desolate,  set  up' 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

HIS  SINS  OF  OMISSION. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  direct  abuse 
of  the  power  which  money  gives  that  the  millionaire 
of  to-day  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  It  is  not  so  much  the  sins  of  commission  as 
those  of  omission  which  lie  piled  at  his  door.  The 
wealth  of  such  men  as  Jay  Gould  is  a  sceptre  of  power. 
The  failure  to  exert  that  power  in  the  promotion  of 
the  great  causes  which  mark  the  progress  of  humanity" 
is  an  offense  which  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  any 
amount  of  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise  and  cumin. 
Private  beneficence,  even  on  the  most  lavish  scale  and 
conducted  in  the  most  secret  way,  can  no  more  com- 
pensate for  the  failure  to  exert  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence that  a  millionaire  possesses  in  stemming  the. 
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tide  of  vice,  ignorance  and  savagery,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  advent  of  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  The  reg- 
ular attendance  at  a  i)arish  church  does  not  justify  a 
monarch  in  allowmg  his  frontier  to  lie  ojien  to  the 
incursions  of  the  foe.  Of  the  millionaire,  more  than 
of  other  men,  may  it  be  said,  in  "  getting  and  spend- 
ing we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; "  but  in  the  case  of  the 
millionaire  it  should  be  "  getting  and  hoarding  we 
lay  waste  our  powers."  Itwius  computed  tliata  round 
the  bier  of  Jay  Gould  were  gathered  some  dozen  men 
whose  united  fortunes  amounted  to  one  hundred 
millions  sterling. 

WHAT   MILLIONAIRES   MKillT   DO. 

What  could  not  these  men  do  if  they  were  to  band 
themselves  together  in  a  sacred  league  to  make  war 
upon  all  those  things  which  tliey  themselves  would 
uuanimou.sly  agree  were  evils  afHicting  mankind  ? 
They  will  reply,  no  doubt,  that  they  have  not  so 
much  as  a  moment  to  tliink  of  the  disposition  of  such 
vast  questions.  Tlie  t&sk  that  absorbs  their  time  and 
consumes  their  energies  is  that  of  seeing  that  their 
investments  are  safe,  and  that  their  constantly  accru- 
ing millions  are  i)rofitably  invested.  Mr.  Rus.sell 
Sage,  in  September,  18})0.  said:  "Mr.  Gould  cannot 
begin  to  use  even  a  small  iK>rtion  tor  his  own  iM'nsonal 
use — even  a  small  part  of  the  interest  which  his  divi- 
dend money  alone  would  jield.  He  must  reinvest  it, 
and  he  does  reinvest  it.  It  is  .safe  to  say  that  he 
t;ikes  this  money  jus  tlu>  dividend  period  comes  around 
and  buys  other  .securities."  In  other  words,  they 
have  got  so  much  to  do  in  the  getting  and  hoarding 
that  they  have  neither  inclination  nor  time,  or  they 
have  no  time  even  if  they  have  the  inclination  to  con- 
cern themselves  alx)ut  its  disjxKsition.  Such  a  posi- 
tion is  a  dangerous  one  for  them  to  take  up.  Great 
wealth,  unless  greatly  u,sed.  will  not  be  left  long  in 
the  administration  of  in<li\idual  men.  If  it  l>e  true' 
that  the  getting  and  hoarding  aksorbs  the  whole  of 
the  gray  matter  in  the  millionaire's  brain,  then  we 


shall  not  have  long  to  wait  before  we  shall  see  the 
crystallizuig  of  the  inarticulate  unrest  of  the  suffer- 
ing multitude  in  the  conviction  that  there  should  l^e  a 
division  of  labor,  and  that  while  the  millionaire 
should  be  allowed  to  get  liis  millions,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  democracy  should  decide  the  way 
in  which  it  should  be  spent  and  distributed.  The 
millionaire  would  thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
looking  after  his  millions,  and  could  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  more  congenial  task  of 
amassing  them. 

WHAT   DEMOS   WILL   DO   IF   IT  IS  NOT  DONE. 

No  necessary  work  can  long  be  left  neglected,  and 
if  millionaires  will  not  distribute  their  own  wealth 
and  use  their  great  position  with  great  souls  and 
hearts,  they  will  find  that  they  will  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  lumgry  and  thirsty  Demos  much  as 
c-()mp(>nsation  reservoirs  are  regarded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities  who  have  constructed  them  to  re- 
jjlenish  the  stream  wliich  their  thirst  would  other- 
wise drink  drj'.  These  great  fortunes  of  70  millions 
and  100  millions  and  IJOO  millions  of  dollars  ^\•ill  come 
to  be  regarded  ;is  the  storage  ser\ice  upon  which  man- 
kind draw  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  drought.  That 
is  tlie  use  which  society  will  make  of  its  millionaires 
if  millionaires  do  not  anticipate  the  inevitable  by 
titilizing  their  millions.  Some  |)eople  imagine  that 
the  progress  of  democratic  socialism  will  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  a(!cunmlation  of  these  huge  fortunes  ;  it 
is  more  likely  that  Demos  will  regard  Ids  millionaii-es 
as  the  cottager  regards  his  l)ee8.  These  useful  in- 
sects si)end  the  livelong  summer  day  in  collecting  and 
hoarding  up  in  their  coml>8  the  golden  plunder  of  a 
thou.siind  flowers,  but  when  the  autumn  comes  the 
l)ee  wishes  to  take  its  rest  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
its  summer  toil.  But  the  result  does  not  altogether 
correspond  with  the  exjx'ctations  of  the  bee.  A  few 
more  Jay  Goulds  and  the  autumn  of  the  millionaires 
ynM  be  near  at  hand. 


THE  GOULD  MILLIONS  AND  THE  INHERITANCE  TAX. 


BY  MAX  WEST. 


THE  announcement  that  the  State  of  New  York 
will  receive  an  inheritance  tax  of  about  $700,000 
from  the  estate  of  Jay  Gould  has  called  forth  a  sharp 
discussion  of  this  mode  of  taxation  in  the  newspapers. 
While  some  writers  maintain  that  the  share  of  the 
State  should  be  much  larger,  others  condemn  the  tax 
as  unjust  and  pernicious.  Lawyers  and  laymen  have 
pronounced  it  unconstitutional  ;  it  has  been  styled 
'•  an  infamous  measure  of  taxation,"  "  a  penalty  on 
death,"  "stealing  from  the  estate  by  legislative 
authority,"  "  an  outrage  that  can  only  find  precedent 
in  Oriental  autocratic  governments."  It  has  been 
objected  to  as  double  taxation,  which  will  be  sure  to 
drive  away  capital.  "  Tax  the  property  of  the  people 
all  that  is  necessary,"  writes  a  clergyman,  "  but  don't 
step  in  between  father  and  son  in  an  unrighteous 
manner."  "Never  since  the  obnoxious  Stamp  act 
was  passed  by  England,"  declares '  another  New 
Yorker,  "has  any  statute  found  its  way  into  our 
books  which  was  more  invidious  and  hate^al." 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

Yet  nearly  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  has 
an  inheritance  tax  as  part  of  its  fiscal  system  ;  and  in 
many  countries  Mr.  Gould's  estate  would  have  paid 
much  more  than  $700,000.  In  France  or  Italy  the 
share  of  the  State  would  have  been  about  a  million 
dollars  ;  in  England,  nearly  three  millions  ;  in  Onta- 
rio or  Victoria,  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions. 
In  most  of  the  American  commonwealths,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  have  been  no  tax  whatever, 
though  in  a  few  States  the  comparatively  small  be- 
quests to  the  brother  and  sisters  would  have  been 
^xable,  and  if  Mr.  Gould  had  lived  in  Chicago  his 
estate  would  have  paid  some  $72,000  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  Cook  Comity  probate  court.  If  he  had  died 
two  years  ago  his  estate  would  have  paid  no  tax  in 
New  York,  for  it  was  only  in  1891  that  the  Legisla- 
ture imposed  the  one  per  cent,  tax  on  direct  inherit- 
ances of  personal  property,  in  the  case  of  estates  ex- 
ceeding $10,000  in  value.  Yet  the  estates  of  two  or 
three  other  rich  New  Yorkers  who  died  after  the 
introduction  of  the  five  per  cent,  collateral  inherit- 
ance tax  in  1885  have  contributed  very  respectable 
amounts  to  the  State  Treasury.  The  estate  of  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Stewart  has  paid  moi-e  than  $300,000  and  that 
of  Henrietta  A.  Lenox  more  than  $200,000,  while  the 
collateral  bequests  of  "William  H.  Vanderbilt  have 
yielder*  taxes  amounting  to  $81,000.  The  Gould  es- 
tate will  certainly  pay  much  more  than  any  of  these, 
though  the  amount  cannot  be  accurately  stated  until 
the  property  has  been  appraised.  The  heirs  will 
probably  take  advantage  of  the  five  per  cent,  dis- 
count for  payment  of  the  tax  within  six  months,  and 
something  like  $10,000  will  be  retained  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  City  as  his  compensation  for 
representing  the  State  in  the  appraisal  and  for  col- 
lecting the  tax. 


THE  TAX  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Collateral  inheritances  alone  are  now  taxed  ill- 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Delaware,  West  Virginia, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  .Jersey,  and  they 
have  at  various  times  been  taxable  in  several  other 
States.  The  tax  has  existed  in  Pennsylvania  since 
1826,  in  Maryland  since  1844  and  in  Delaware  since 
1869.  In  the  other  States  it  is  of  more  recent  date  ; 
Massachusetts  adopted  it  in  1891  and  New  Jersey  only 
last  spring.  The  rate  is  in  most  cases  five  per  cent. , 
but  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  it  is  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent. ,  and  in  Delaware  it  varies  from  one  per 
cent,  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  five  per  cent,  for  dis- 
tant relatives.  Bequests  for  charitable  and  educa- 
tional purposes  are  generally  exempt,  as  well  as  small 
amounts  in  other  cases.  Cook  County,  Illinois  (in- 
cluding Chicago),  has  a  system  of  probate  fees  which 
amounts  to  an  inheritance  tax  of  one  mill  in  the  dol- 
lar and  which  applies  to  direct  as  well  as  collateral 
heirs  when  the  estate  exceeds  $2,000.  At  the  recent 
session  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  a  biU  for  a  five  per 
cent,  collateral  inheritance  tax  was  rejected  after 
passing  one  house ;  but  Vermont  has  a  system  of  pro- 
bate fees  amounting  to  two-fifths  of  a  mill  in  the 
dollar. 

A   NEW   CANADIAN   TAX. 

Last  spring  an  inheritance  tax  with  many  interest- 
ing features  was  adopted  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  noteworthy  alike  for  its  generous  exemptions  and 
for  its  high  rates  on  estates  which  are  not  exempt. 
The  tax  applies  only  to  estates  of  more  than  $100,000 
where  the  property  goes  to  direct  heirs,  and  only  to 
estates  of  more  than  $10,000  in  other  cases.  The  rates 
are  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  direct  heirs  when 
the  value  of  the  estate  is  between  $100,000  and  $200,- 
000  ;  five  per  cent,  for  direct  heirs  when  the  estate 
exceeds  $200,000  in  value,  and  for  the  grandparents, 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants ;  and 
uncles  and  aunts  and  their  descendants,  and  ten 
per  cent,  for  other  persons.  The  purpose  of  the  tax,, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  imposing  it,  is 
to  defray  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  asylums,  hospitals- 
and  other  charities  maintained  by  the  province. 

IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  "  duties  on  estates  of  deceased  persons"  form 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  Australasia. 
The  rates  are  progressive  in  most  of  the  colonies  ;  in 
Victoria  the  maximum  is  10  per  cent.,  applying  to 
estates  of  more  than  £100,000.  The  widow  and  chil- 
dren pay  one-half  the  schedule  rates.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  maximum  is  5  per  cent,  and  no  favor  is 
shown  the  direct  heirs.  In  South  Australia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  succession  duty  is  graduated  from  1 
to  10  per  cent. ,  according  to  relationship  alone  ;  and 
there  is  a  probate  duty  in  addition.  Until  recently 
the  highest  rate  in  Australasia  has  been  the  13  per 
cent,  maximum  of  New  Zealand ;  but  by  an  act  of 
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last  October  Queensland  now  takes  20  per  cent,  of 
large  amounts  bequeathed  to  persons  not  related  to 
the  testator.  Tasmania  has  a  slightly  progressive 
tax,  levied  on  personsilty  alone. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  inheritance  tax  wa.s 
introduced  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  rates  are 
from  1  to  5  per  cent.,  according  to  relationship. 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  complicated  system  of 
"  death  duties,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  named  them, 
known  separately  as  the  probate,  account,  legacy, 
succession  and  estate  duties.  The  probate  duty, 
which  must  be  paid  before  the  estate  can  be  settled, 
and  the  account  duty  on  gifts,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  death  duty  at  all,  ai)ply  to  personalty 
alone,  and  the  rates  approxinuite  3  p€>r  cent.  The 
legacy  duty  on  i)er.sonal  ])roperty  and  tlie  succession 
<luty  on  realty  and  settled  i)ersonalty  are  graduated 
according  to  relationshij).  The  estate  duty  is  an  ad- 
ditional 1  per  cent,  tax  on  jn-oiMTty  amounting  to 
£10,000  or  more  ;  so  tliat  its  eifect  is  to  make  the 
death  duties  slightly  progressive.  There  is  an  annual 
tax  in  lieu  of  death  duties  on  corporations.  A  munic- 
ipal death  duty  for  Loudon  is  a  possibility  of  the 
future. 

IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

The  heaviest  inheritance  taxes  on  the  Continent  are 
levied  in  Switzerland.  In  Geneva  distant  relatives 
])ay  15  per  cent.  In  six  cantons  the  rates  are 
progres.sive.  When  there  is  no  will,  tlie  little  canton 
of  Uri  taxes  distant  relatives  25  per  cent. ,  and  even 
more  on  the  excess  above  10,000  francs. 

In  Germany  the  Erbschnftssteuer  nowhere  applies  to 
direct  lieirs  except  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Herr  Mitpiel 
tried  to  extend  the  Prussian  tax  to  direct  heirs  in 
1890,  but  failed.  The  rates  in  PnLssia  are  from  1  to  8 
per  cent. ,  according  to  relationship. 

The  French  law  taxes  tlje  gross  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, without  allo^^^ng  deduction  for  debts — an  un- 
usual feature,  which  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction. 
The  maximum  rate  is  lli^  per  cent. 

Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Russia,  Poland,  Roumania,  Monaco,  all  have 
inheritance  taxes. 

WHAT  THE  COURTS  HAVE  HELD. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  American  statutes 
has  repeatedly  been  tested  in  the  courts,  and  has 
nearly  always  been  upheld.  It  has  been  sustained 
by  the  liighest  courts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina;  but  similar 
laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  su- 
preme courts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Minnesota.  In 
both  of  these  States  the  tax  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  defraj-ing  the  cost  of  the  probate  courts. 
The  Minnesota  law  required  the  tax  to  be  paid  before 
the  estate  could  be  settled,  and  the  court  therefore 
held  that  it  was  a  tax  upon  the  obtaining  of  justice, 
in  -siolation  of  the  pro%asion  that  every  one  "  ought  to 
obtain  justice  freely  and  without  purchase."  In  New 
Hampshire  the  tax  was  held  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  proportionality  of  taxation,  by 


the  exemption  of  direct  heirs.  Said  the  Court :  "  It 
is  plainly  founded  upon  pure  inequality,  and  is  simply 
extortion  in  the  name  of  taxation  ;  and  it  can  there- 
fore never  be  sustained  in  tliis  jurisdiction  so  long  as 
equality  and  justice  continue  to  be  tlie  basis  of  con- 
stitutional taxation."  The  court  made  a  distinction 
between  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  and 
those  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  under  which  the  tax 
had  been  sustained,  sajdng  that  the  latter  required 
only  taxes  on  projierty  to  be  uniform,  and  that  the 
inheritance  tax  had  been  held  not  to  be  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty. This  distinction,  however,  existed  only  in  the 
mind  of  tlie  New  Hamjjshire  judge ;  it  was  only  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  courts  that  the  rule  of  uni- 
formity and  equality  had  been  limited  to  the  property 
tax  in  Virginia  and  Maryhind.  The  Virginia  court 
expressly  stated  that  the  language  used  in  the  consti- 
tution was  broad  enough  to  cover  everything;  yet  it 
was  held  not  to  invalidate  the  inheritance  tax.  The 
United  States  Suprenu!  Court  has  sustained  both  the 
tax  wliicli  Louisiana  formerly  imposed  upon  foreign 
heirs  and  the  federal  inheritance  tax  which  formed  a 
jiart  of  tlie  internal  revenue  system  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  former  case  Chief  Justice  Taney  decided 
that  tlie  tax  wjis  simj)ly  an  exercise  of  the  i)ower  of 
the  State  to  regulate  inheritance  ;  but  the  federal  tax 
was  held  to  be  imposed  by  virtue  of  the  taxing  power 
of  the  government. 

THE  JUSTICE  OF  THE    TAX. 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  economy,  as  well 
as  of  law,  the  inheritance  tax  may  be  regarded  either 
as  a  tax  or  as  a  limitation  of  inheritance.  For  at  least 
a  centur)',  economists  and  statesnifjn  have  been  point- 
ing out  glaring  anachronisms  in  the  existing  law  of 
inlieritance.  Jeremy  Bentham  propo.sed  to  alwlish 
intestate  inlieritance  except  in  the  cjise  of  immediate 
relatives,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  bequest  of  child^ 
less  testators.  John  Stuart  Mill  went  further,  and 
proposed  to  limit  absolutely  the  amount  which  any 
one  should  be  allowed  to  take  either  by  inheritance 
or  l>e(piest.  The  existing  laws  make  it  easy  to  forget 
that  inheritance  and  l^et^uest  are  not  natural  rights, 
nor  even  necessary  consequences  of  the  right  of  private 
propertj' ;  and  to  many  these  propo.sals  of  Bentham 
and  Mill  seem  almost  communistic  utterances.  Yet 
no  one  has  ever  l^een  able  to  give  a  good  reason  for 
the  operation  of  intestate  inheritance  in  modem 
tunes  between  distant  relatives — relatives  so  distant 
tliat  they  know  and  care  nothing  of  one  another.  As 
for  Mill's  proposal  to  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  in- 
heritances and  bequests,  it  has  within  a  few  years 
been  revived  in  so  conservative  a  body  as  the  Illinois 
Bar  Association,  and  a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1887. 

^\^^AT  Messrs.  carneqie  and  Bellamy  think. 

The  limitation  of  inheritance  by  means  of  a  pro- 
gressive inheritance  tax  is  advocated  alike  in  the  writ- 
ings of  one  of  America's  most  talked-of  millionaires 
on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  platform  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  the  organ  of  the  Nationalists  on  the 
other.     Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Edward  Bel- 
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lamy  agree  perfectly  in  this  matter  ;  both  would  like  to 
see  an  inheritance  tax  rising  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent. 
in  the  case  of  multi-millionaires.  Four  years  ago 
Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  as  follows  :  "Of  all  forms  of 
taxation,  this  seems  the  wisest.  Men  who  continue 
hoarding  great  suras  all  their  lives,  the  proper  use  of 
which  for  public  ends  would  work  good  to  the  com- 
munity, should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  community, 
in  the  form  of  the  State,  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  just 
share.  By  taxing  estates  heavily  at  death  the  State 
marks  its  condemnation  of  the  selfish  millionaire's 
unworthy  life." 

SOME  LESS  RADICAL  VIEWS. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  radical  as  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  Mr.  Bellamy  in  order  to  uphold  the  inherit- 
ance tax.  It  has  been  defended  simply  on  the  ground 
that  as  inheritance  and  bequest  are  institutions  of 
positive  law,  by  which  the  orderly  transfer  of  prop- 
erty from  the  dead  to  the  living  is  made  possible,  the 
State  should  receive  a  premium  for  permitting  and 
carrying  out  the  transfer.  It  certainly  seems  no  more 
than  fair  that  the  cost  of  probate  courts  should  be 
defrayed,  in  large  part  at  least,  by  those  who  receive 
the  chief  benefit  from  their  existence  ;  and  in  several 
of  the  American  commonwealths  the  adoption  of  a 
moderate  inheritance  tax  has  been  due  to  this  consid- 
eration. 

Again,  the  inheritance  tax  may  be  regarded  as  a 
property  tax  paid  once  in  a  lifetime  instead  of  once  a 
year.  The  collection  of  tliis  tax  makes  it  possible  to 
diminish  other  taxes,  and  each  estate  simply  pays 
once  for  all,  and  at  the  most  convenient  time  possible, 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  paid  in  annual  install- 
ments. Or,  the  pajTnent  may  be  regarded  as  in  lieu 
of  taxes  which  have  been  evaded  when  lawfully  due. 
It  is  notorious  that  vast  amounts  of  personal  property 
escape  taxation  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this  fact 
which  led  the  New  York  legislature  to  tax  direct  in- 
heritances of  personal  property  alone. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  heir,  an  inheritance  is 
a  sudden  increase  of  wealth  without  labor  on  his 
part ;  a  sort  of  accidental  income,  which,  manifestly 
increases  his  ability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  government.  The  death  of  the  head  of  a  family 
may  be  a  positive  economic  loss  to  the  wife  and  minor 
children  who  depended  upon  his  exertions  for  their 
support ;  btit  in  any  case  where  property  goes  to  col- 
lateral relatives,  or  even  to  self-supporting  adult 
sons,  there  is  a  distinct  increase  of  tax-paying  ability. 
Hence,  so  long  as  moderate  amounts  going  to  wife 
and  children  are  exempt,  the  inheritance  tax  can  be 
oppressive  to  no  one. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  tax  that  it  will 
be  evaded  by  gifts  inter  vivos.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  favor  is  that  by 
encouraging  such  gifts  it  will  tend  to  break  up  great 
accumulations  of  wealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men 
do  not  give  away  large  amounts  of  property  during 
life  for  the  purpose  of  evading  taxation  ;  and  the  tax 
is  usually  made  applicable  to  death-bed  gifts. 


Nor  is  the  inheritance  tax  a  dangerous  step  toward 
communism.  The  most  socialistic  of  all  the  argu- 
ments in  its  behalf  is  that  advanced  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
yet  no  one  will  accuse  Mr.  Carnegie  of  dangerous 
communistic  tendencies.  And  from  every  other  point 
of  view  from  which  it  can  be  considered  it  is  no  more 
confiscation,  or  extortion,  or  a  step  toward  commun- 
ism, than  is  a  tax  upon  property  or  income  or  imports. 
Rather  is  its  tendency  away  from  too  radical  changes, 
for  it  enforces  in  a  conservative  but  effective  way 
some  part  of  the  obligation  which  men  of  wealth  owe 
to  society. 

HOW  IT    WORKS. 

The  tax  has  been  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory  in 
its  practical  operation  and  productive  of  very  con- 
considerable  revenues.  It  has  not  driven  away 
capital,  because  men  would  rather  pay  their  taxes 
after  death  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  difficult 
to  evade,  and  the  cost  of  collection  is  not  heavy. 
In  New  York  especially  it  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  modes  of  taxation.  For  the  three  years 
before  the  New  York  tax  was  extended  to  direct 
inheritances,  the  average  jaeld  was  more  than  a 
million  dollars— far  more  than  the  State  tax  on  per- 
sonal property  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  corporation 
tax ;  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1892,  with  the  new  law 
partly  in  operation,  the  payments  amounted  to  nearly 
two  million  dollars.  In  Pennsylvania  the  collateral 
inheritance  tax  yields  about  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

SHOULD  IT  BE  PROGRESSIVE? 

State  Comptroller  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently proposed  making  the  direct  inheritance  tax  pro- 
gressive, increasing  the  rate  by  degrees  to  five  per 
cent,  on  the  estates  of  millionaires.  Inheritances 
have  been  recognized  by  many  economists  as  a  pecul- 
iarly fit  subject  for  progressive  taxation.  The  acci- 
dental nature  of  acquisition,  the  ease  vrith  which 
large,  properties  escape  ordinary  taxation,  and  the 
danger  attending  the  accumulation  of  immense  for- 
tunes all  point  to  the  desirability  of  progression. 
Progressive  inheritance  taxes  are  no  discouragement 
to  industry  or  enterprise.  The  inheritance  of  property 
is  a  purely  artificial  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  a  progressive  inheritance  tax  is  nothing 
more  than  a  step  toward  equality  of  opportunities. 

The  inheritance  tax  seems  to  be  an  institution  of 
democracy.  It  is  in  the  most  democratic  countries 
of  the  world— England,  Switzerland,  the  Australasian 
colonies— that  this  form  of  taxation  finds  its  highest 
development.  The  United  States  seems  thus  far  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  tax  in  recent  years  indicates  that  it  may  at  no 
distant  day  become  quite  general  in  America.  Cer- 
tainly no  tax  is  less  oppressive  or  paid  with  less  re- 
luctance. No  tax  is  better  adapted  to  replace  the 
outgrown,  antiquated  personal  property  tax.  With 
an  inheritance  tax  and  an  adequate  system  of  corpora- 
tion taxes,  most  of  our  State  governments  could  pay 
all  their  expenses,  leaving  all  proj^erty  taxes  to  the 
local  political  divisions  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
any  attempt  at  State  equalization. 
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JOHN    1>.    HOfKEFELLER. 

SEVERAL  uiontlis  ago  there  was  coinpile<l  and 
puhlLslied  by  the  New  York  Tribune  a,  directory 
of  American  milUonaires.  The  list  fillH  nearly  a 
hundred  large  pages,  and  includes  a  grand  tot^il  of 
4,047  names.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  jiublica- 
tion,  and  the  student  of  our  so<;ial  economics  a  Inui- 
dred  years  hence  will  find  it  invaluable  as  a  jiart  of 
his  material  for  the  study  of  our  condition  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  have  for  comparison 
vith  this  one  a  catalogue  of  the  American  million- 
aires of  forty  years  ago.  The  list  at  that  time  c-ould 
probably  have  been  put  into  one  or  twu  pages  of  the 
kind  of  which  the  present  directory-  requires  nearly  a 
hundred.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  not  only  were 
great  fortunes  few  in  number,  but  the  amount  of 
property  which  in  those  days  was  accounte<l  great 
wealth  would  now  Ije  deemed  a  verj-  moderate 
fortune. 

GREAT  FORTl-NES  ARISE  FROM  GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  stupendous  development  of  the  country  has 
given  opportunities  never  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world  before  fortheaccumxilationof  immense  i)rivate 
holdings,  and  OTir  social  life,  our  political  methods, 
and  our  democratic  institutions  are  all  profoimdly 
affected  by  the  existence  among  us  to-day  of  a  recog- 
nized class  of  great  capitalists  who  command  con- 
geries of  agencies  and  forces  which  had  no  practical 
existence  among  us  as  recently  as  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 


States.  The  career  of  Ihe  late  Jay  Gould,  so  graphic- 
ally recotinted  bj'  Mr.  Stead  elsewhere  in  the  Review, 
is  representative  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  colossal  fortunes  have  been  amassed  by  men 
who  had  the  energy  and  the  discernment  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  op])ortunities.  The  story  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  like  Mr.  Gould,  began  life  as 
a  poor  boy  not  so  very  long  ago,  and  whose  wealth  is 
now  counted  by  the  tens  of  millions,  is  in  itsowni  way 
not  less  typical.  Even  more  remarkable  than  Mr. 
Gould's  or  Mr.  Carnegie's,  as  measured  by  re.sult8,  is 
the  career  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  is  said  to 
be  so  rich  that  he  might  transform  a  hundred  paupers 
into  a  hundred  millionaires  and  still  remain  the  mas- 
ter of  tens  or  scores  of  millions. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  ju-cumulations  are  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  fortunes  made  by  hundreds  of  men 
listed  in  the  Tn'hitne'a  catalogue,  in  the  fact  that  they 
represent  the  relentless,  aggressive,  irresistil)le  seiz- 
ure of  a  particular  opportunity,  the  magnitude  of 
which  opportunity  wa.s  due  simply  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  country  and  the  immensity  of  the  stream  of 
its  i)rosi)er(ms  industrial  life.  The  magnificent  crea- 
tive fiiciilties  and  business  abilities  of  Mr.  Gt^orge  M. 
Pullman  must  perforce  have  brought  profit  to  himself 
and  to  others,  even  if  his  sphere  of  ojMjrations  had 
be<'n  restricted  to  some  i)ent-np  Utica.  But  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  fortune  he  has  won  is  due  to  the  vastness 
of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  upon 
which  his  jialace  car  service  is  employed.  Mr.  Pull- 
man's hotels  on  wheels  are  to-day  in  motion  over 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  of  railways.  Tlie  same  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  in  the  past  quarter  centurj'  which 
has  i)eopled  the  wilderness,  doubled  the  number  of 
States  in  the  Union,  doubled  the  population  of  the 
countrj'  and  created  a  series  of  magnificent  new 
cities,  has  given  us,  along  with  a  large  increase  in  the 
average  wealth  of  all  those  who  belong  to  the  prop- 
erty-holding classes,  an  immense  increase  also  in  the 
number  of  the  men  who  are  very  rich. 

SHOULD  THE  STATE   LIMIT   PltlVATK   WEALTH? 

The  large  fortunes,  for  the  most  part,  have  Ijeen 
won  throTigh  ihe  same  kind  of  honoralde  and  legiti- 
mate adai)tation  of  means  to  ends  that  has  produced 
the  smaller  fortunes.  As  a  matter  of  theorj',  it  is 
l)erfectly  legitimate  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  would  arise  from  a  legal  limitation 
of  the  size  of  men's  fortunes.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, moreover,  the  State  may,  whenever  it  chooses, 
arrange  any  sj'stem  that  in  its  sovereignty  it  may 
please  to  trj',  for  the  better  equalization  of  wealth  by 
progi-essive  inheritance  taxes,  or  by  any  of  the  other 
methods  that  statesmen,  economists  and  socialist 
writers  have  suggested.    But  the  phenomenon  of  the 
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multi-millionaire  is  in  fact  too  new  to  be  ripe  for  any 
special  legal  treatment  as  yet. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  seems  no  logical 
reason  why  a  man  who  is  permitted  to  own  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  should  not  also  be  permitted  to 
own  one  hundred  millions.  There  may,  however,  be 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  man  who  owns 
one  hundred  millions  maybe  debarred  from  saying 
who  shall  hold  and  enjoy  that  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth  when  he  himself  is  dead  and  gone.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  witness  some  new  and  radical 
experiments  in  the  direction  of  laws  regulating  the 
transmission  of  property. 

"SOCIAL  wealth"  makes  MILLIONAIRES. 

One  thing  about  millionaires  is  sufficiently  clear. 
Those  very  conditions  which  have  made  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  a  rapidly  expanding  country  com- 
paratively easy,  afford  the  most  inviting  opportunities 
for  the  expenditure  of  wealth  in  behalf  of  social 
objects.  This  proposition  is  too  obvious  to  be  gain- 
said. Our  great  American  fortunes  are  the  product 
of  social  opportunities  rather  than  of  the  mere 
creative  power  of  their  holders  ;  and,  while  the  pos- 
session of  any  superior  gift  or  power  entails  responsi- 
bilities towards  those  less  richly  gifted  which  every 
true  and  thoughtful  man  must  realize,  it  would  seem 
especially  true  and  plain  that  these  new  American 
millionaii'es,  with  fortunes  amassed  out  of  wealth 
I)roduced  by  the  sturdy  and  hopeful  toil  of  men  who 
have  gathered  here  from  all  countries,  should  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  duty  of  holding  themselves  at  the 
liberal  service  of  their  communities. 

The  time  may  come  when  our  system  of  produc- 
tion and  our  system  of  taxation  may  be  so  arranged 
that  what  we  term  "social  wealth" — the  unearned 
increment  in  expanding  land  vahies,  the  productive 
value  of  railway  and  other  franchises,  and  the  other 
forms  of  wealth  that  arise  out  of  conditions  which 
society  itself  creates — will  all  accrue  to  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  But  thus  far,  while 
individual  men  have  toiled  at  good  wages  for  what 
their  individual  efforts  could  directly  produce,  the 
large  bulk  of  the  social  wealth  which  they  were  un- 
consciously creating  by  the  very  fact  of  their  living 
and  working  in  communities  has  gone  to  make  up 
the  fortunes  of  the  rich. 

AND  THEREFORE  SOCIETY  HAS  CLAIMS. 

This  social  wealth — accruing  from  the  control  of 
mines,  of  lands,  of  patented  monopolies,  of  railway 
and  local  franchises,  and  so  on — is  the  wealth  which,  if 
it  could  have  been  diverted  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state  or  the  municipality,  would  have  provided  our 
young  nation  with  the  libraries,  the  hospitals,  the 
provisions  for  the  aged  and  helpless,  the  kindergar- 
tens, the  practical  training  schools,  the  universities, 
the  parks  and  gardens,  the  art  galleries,  the  public 
baths,  the  statues  and  fountains,  the  music  halls  and 
endowed  places  of  refined  and  instructive  entertain- 
ment,  and  the  various  other  common  possessions, 


accessible  to  poor  and  rich  alike,  whic-h  ought  to  ex- 
ist throughout  the  entire  land  to  minister  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation. 

It  should  not  be  as  a  work  of  charity  or  supereroga- 
tion arising  from  goodwill,  but  rather  from  the  sense 
of  obligation,  that  these  public  institutions  should  be 
provided  out  of  the  siirplus  accumulation  of  our  mill- 
ionaires. As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  the  wealth 
created  by  the  whole  people,  and  not  by  themselves, 
which  OTir  conditions  of  production  and  industrial  de- 
velopment have  diverted  into  the  coffers  of  the  mill- 
ionaires. It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  sound  and  de- 
monstrable as  an  economic  proposition  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  look  to 
these  millions  for  the  provision  of  the  class  of  insti- 
tutions we  have  specified. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBTS  OF  PRIVATE  RICHES. 

The  socialists  demand  that  our  modes  of  taxation 
shall  be  so  radically  changed  that  the  State  shall 
turn  the  stream  of  social  wealth  directly  into  its  own 
coffers,  without  the  intervention  of  the  millionaire 
at  all.  Certain  tax  reformers,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  million- 
aire, whom  they  regard  as  highly  beneficial  in  his 
ability  to  seize  and  utilize  wealth-yielding  opportuni- 
ties which  mignt  otherwise  lie  undeveloped.  They 
would  allow  the  bee  to  gather  the  honey,  and  subse- 
quently they  would  lay  hands  upon  a  considerable 
part  of  the  accumulated  sweetness  for  the  general 
benefit. 

But  whatever  may  come  in  the  fiiture  from  the 
demands  of  the  socialist  or  thp  arguments  of  the  pro- 
gressive inheritance-tax  reformer,  it  would  be  well 
if  every  millionaire  should  of  his  own  accord  begin  to 
make  use  of  his  wealth  as  a  fund  which  he  is  under 
heavy  moral  obligation  to  draw  upon  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men  in  general,  and  for  the  welfare  in 
particular  of  those  in  his  own  community  whose  ef- 
forts have  furnished  the  groundwork  upon  which  his 
fortune  was  built  up. 

THE  CASE   OF  MR.   YERKES. 

Thus  Mr.  Yerkes,  in  Chicago,  has  just  recognized 
this  principle  by  giving  half  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Chicago  University  for  an  obsei-vatory  with  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world.  Mr.  Yerkes  has  made 
a  great  fortune  by  the  operation  of  street  railways  iu 
Chicago.  He  paid  little  or  nothing  for  franchises 
which  are  worth  many  millions.  If  the  municipality 
of  Chicago  had  chosen  to  own  and  conduct  its  own 
street  railway  system,  the  wealth  which  these  fran- 
chises earn  would  have  accrued  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  would  have  been  available  for  educational  and 
other  social  objects.  Since  these  great  values,  created 
by  the  people  themselves,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
absorbed  into  great  private  fortunes,  it  is  only  right 
that  a  community  like  Chicago  should  look  to  the 
holders  of  such  fortunes  for  the  public  institutions 
Avithout  which,  though  seemingly  rich,  it  would 
really  be  a  poor  and  mean  and  unworthy  community. 
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A    (  ATAI.tMJlE   OK   CONVKKTr.l)   MILI.IOXAIRES. 

It  would  bo  highly  interesting  if  the  Tribune 
catalogue  of  millionaires  could  be  checked  off  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  order  to  separate  those  who  have 
shown  some  considerable  measure  of  recognition  of 
their  obligation  to  use  their  wealth  fer  the  social  well- 
being  from  those  unfortunate  and  unpatriotic  men 
who  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  what  they  have  is  theirs, 
to  use  as  selfishly  and  naiTowly  as  if  they  had  no 
neighbors.  Tlie  Tribune's  lists  have  been  compiled 
with  very  great  pains  ;  and  while  they  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  free  from  eiTors,  including, 
doubtless,  some  fortunes  which  are  not  worth  as  much 
as  one  million  dollars  and  omitting  others  which 
would  be  justly  entitled  to  a  place,  the}'  are  suffi- 
ciently correct  and  representative  for  all  practical 
l)urposes. 

.TAV   (iOl'M)   AS  OXK  TYPE. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  that  would  confront  a 
suppositious  "  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Million- 
aires to  a  Sense  of  their  Social  Obligations,"  if  it 
should  attempt  a  reclassification  of  this  catalogue 
with  a  view  to  dividing  the  redeemed  from  the  unr(>- 
generate.  Yet,  in  a  tentative  way,  such  a  chissifi- 
cation  might  be  accomi)lished.  Mr.  Stead,  in  his 
character  sketch,  while  not  disposed  to  sit  as  a  judge 
upon  Mr.  Gould's  motives,  has  clearly  chosen  to  use 
Mr.  Gould  as  a  tyi>e  of  the  millicmaires  who  do  not 
recognize  their  obligation  to  use  their  wealth  for  the 
good  of  th<>  community  which  created  that  w<'alth. 
If  Mr.  Gould's  opportunities  to  gather  for  himself 
scores  of  millions— through  the  telegraph  monopoly 
of  North  Amei-ica,  through  the  elevated  railway 
monopoly  of  New  York  and  through  several  great 
railway  systems  which  were  in  a  position  to  exact 
tribute  from  "Western  ])roducers — were  f»f  the  most 
extraordinary  magnitude,  so  were  also  his  opportuni- 
ties to  use  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
New  York  City,  of  St.  Louis,  of  Texas  and  of  the 
nation  at  large  no  less  magnificent.  And  these  op- 
portunities entailed  obligations,  but  apparently  he  did 
not  recognize  them. 

COOPER,  PEABODY   AND   PllATT   AS   OTIIEU  TYPES. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  this  country  men 
•who  for  years  have  recognized  this  obligation  fully 
and  have  acted  upon  it  systematically,  \\ith  results 
so  useful  that  no  words  can  do  them  ju.stice.  The 
value  of  Peter  Cooper's  ministrations  to  the  i)eople  of 
New  York  can  never  be  fully  appreciated,  because 
there  is  no  measuring  rule  that  can  be  applied  to 
meet  the  case.  Long  before  his  death  the  various 
agencies— the  night  schools,  the  art  schools,  the  great 
reading  room,  the  public  meeting  places  and  the  other 
facilities  for  popialar  instriiction — that  are  gathered 
amder  the  roof  of  the  Cooi>er  Union,  had  repaid  the 
cost  a  hundredfold.  But  now  that  the  noble  philan- 
thropist has  gone  to  his  rest,  his  work  lives  on ;  and 
thousands  of  yoimg  people  every  year  are  the  gainers 
for  what  one  man  saw  fit  to  do  with  Ids  wealth  in  the 


city  where  he  had  obtained  it.  In  Brookl  jTi,  the  great 
Institute  for  popular  in.stn;ction,  foiinded  and  devel- 
oped b}'  the  late  Charles  Pratt,  will  in  like  manner 
live  on  to  testify  to  the  wisdom  and  true  sense  of 
social  obligation  of  the  lamented  citizen  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  history  of  otir  earlier  ])hilanthropy  : " 
enriched  by  the  name  of  PeaT)ody,  whose  great  librarj' 
in  Baltinu)re,  with  its  accompaniment  of  endowed 
lecture  courses,  music  schools  and  art  classes,  is  an 
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es.sential  part  of  the  life  of  that  citj' ;  while  his  fund 
for  the  aid  of  education  in  the  Scjuth  and  his  fimd 
for  the  building  of  tenement  houses  in  London  are 
accomplishing  good  results,  the  volume  of  which  is 
incr  a.sed  from  year  to  year. 

MR.   CARNEGIE  AND  HIS  GOSPEL. 

Among  the  men  of  colossal  fortune  who  are  now 
jiractical  ex]X)nents  of  the  doctrine  that  great  wealth 
imposes  imperative  obligations,  no  man  has  taken  a 
more  pronovmced  position  than  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  in  some  quarters  to  dis- 
parage Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions  because  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  which  he  is  the  largest 
owner  have  had  serious  disagreements  with  the  labor 
unions.  But  the  two  matters  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection. The  organization  of  industry  and  the  ad- 
justment of  disputes  Ix-tween  capital  and  lalx)r  pre- 
sent distinct  problems,  which  cannot  be  discussed  to 
good  advantage  in  connection  with  the  question  of  a 
millicmaire's  responsibility  for  the  use  of  Ms  realized 
wealth.  Mr.  Carnegie  recognizes  that  responsibility 
in  the  fullest  measure;  and  the  methods  he  has  chosen 
have  been  altogether  admirable.  His  example  cannot 
be  too  strongly  commended.  Public  libraries,  music 
halls,  art  galleries  and  similar  institutions  should  be 
regarded  as  among  the  necessities  rather  than  the 
luxuries  of  modem  enlightened  towns  and  cities,  and 
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MR.    ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

it  should  be  deemed  the  business  of  men  of  wealth  to 
provide  such  institutions. 

MR.   ROCKEFELLER  AND  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY. 

No  rich  man's  recognition  of  his  opportunity  to 
serve  society  in  his  own  lifetime  has  ever  produced 
results  so  mature  and  so  extensive  in  so  very  short  a 
time  as  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  recent  gifts  to  the 
Chicago  University.  Upon  the  new  seal  adopted 
within  a  month  or  two  by  the  institution  are  en- 
graved the  words  "  The  University  of  Chicago, 
founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller."  It  was  certainly 
not  longer  ago  than  1886  when  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  give  $600,000  towards  the 
resuscitation  of  the  defunct  Chicago  University,  if 
others,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Educational 
Society  of  the  United  States,  would  bring  the  sum  up 
to  a  million.  The  task  was  undertaken  and  the 
million  was  in  due  time  secured,  chiefly  through  the 
gifts  of  citizens  of  Chicago. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ideas  about  the  Uni- 
verity  had  considerably  expanded,  as  had  those  of  the 
people  of  Chicago.  Prof.  William  R.  Harper  was 
not  the  man  to  assume  charge  of  an  institution  that 
should  begin  with  small  things  and  feel  its  way  to 
larger  ones .  He  h  ad  seen  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
created  and  placed  in  fully  as  high  a  rank  as  Harvard 
and  Yale  in  a  shorter  time  than  has  usiially  been 
thought  necessary  for  the  development  of  an  ordi- 


nary business  enterprise.  Moreover,  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  seeming  audacity  of  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Leland  Stanford  to  create  a  vast  university  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  same  business-lik  s  fashion  that  Mr. 
Stanford  had  created  the  great  stock  farm,  where  his 
fast  horses  are  bred.  There  was  contagion  in  Presi- 
dent Harper's  large  views,  and  there  was  a  good  stay- 
ing quality  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion. Possibly  he  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  his 
Standard  Oil  interests  had  gone  steadily  on  increas- 
ing his  wealth,  and  that  the  gaps  made  by  his  benevo- 
lences from  time  to  time  were  quickly  filled  up  by 
those  accretions  which  eveiy  great  fortune  in  active 
use  almost  inevitably  gathers.  In  September,  1890, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  another  million  in  cash ;  in 
February,  1892,  he  gave  still  another  million,  and  his 
recent  Christmas  present  to  the  University  was  yet 
another  million  in  gold  bonds. 

THE  INFECTION  OF  LIBERALITY. 

Such  giving  has  had  an  infectious  quality,  so  that 
around  Mr.  Rockefeller's  original  offer  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  there  has  accumulated  like  magic  a 
total  of  seven  millions,  and  there  is  now  in  full  opera- 
tion, with  a  body  of  more  than  one  hundred  profess- 
ors and  instructors  gathered  from  all  parts  of  America 
and  Europe,  a  university  doing  work  of  the  highest 
character  and  instriTcting  six  hundred  students.  Mr. 
Marshall  Field  gave  the  University  grounds,  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  milUon  dollars,  and  joined  with  other 
Chicago  citizens  in  giving  a  million  dollars  in  cash  for 
the  new  buildings.  About  a  half  million  dollars  has 
been  given  by  the  estate  of  "William  B.  Ogden  for  the 
School  of  Science,  the  Reynolds  estate  has  given  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  Mr.  C.  T.  Yerkes  has,  within  a 
few  months,  given  half  a  million  for  the  telescope 
and  observatory,  and  President  Harper  announces 
that  the  funds  will  soon  reach  ten  million  dollars, 
which  he  declares  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  what 
the  University  will  need  and  will  expect. 

The  creation  of  this  institution  has  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. It  is  to  be  made  the  centre  for  university  ex- 
tension v/ork  which  shall  to  the  largest  possible  ex- 
tent distribute  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the 
higher  education  among  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  minister  to  the  most  advanced  learning  and  sci- 
entific research.  And  all  this  magnificent  plant  for 
the  popular  diffusion  of  learning  and  for  the  making 
of  individual  scholars  and  thinkers,  has  been  evolved 
in  an  incredibly  short  space,  through  a  slight  levy 
upon  the  surplus  millions  of  men  who  are  no  more 
conscious  of  the  lack  of  the  money  they  have 
given  than  they  are  conscious  of  being  poorer 
when  they  pay  a  five-cent  car  fare.  The  Chi- 
cago University  will  have  done  more,  perchance, 
to  educate  millionaires  to  an  appreciation  of  what 
they  might  easily  do  for  their  communities  than 
it  will  ever  have  accomplished  in  any  other  way. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  the  seven 
million  dollars  now  in  hand  have  merely  made  a 
beginning.     Thej'  will  go    on    from    year  to  year 
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to  add  to  the  equipment  of  this  institution .  and  to 
provide  other  means  for  the  public  instruction  and 
benefit  which  their  increasing  power  of  discernment 
aWU  show  them  to  be  sadly  needed.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
certainly  can  be  relied  \ipon,  in  his  owni  ways,  to  con- 
tinue thus  to  administer  upon  his  own  wealth  in  his 
lifetime. 

PHILIP  armour's  gift  TO  CHICAGO. 

Cliicago  has  been  announced  also  as  the  recipient  of 
another  princely  benefaction  from  a  millionaire  still 
in  the  vigor  of  business  life.  Some  years  ago  one  of 
the  Armour  Brothers  left  at  his  death  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for  erec-ting  a  building 
for  mission  purposes  to  benefit  the  poor  children  of 
Chicago.  It  devolved  upon  Mr.  Philip  D.  Annour  to 
carry  out  the  idea,  and  it  has  grown  upon  his  hands 
into  an  institution  of  diversified  purposes  adai)ted 
precisely  to  the  needs  of  the  young  people  of  the 


MR.    PHILIP   1).    ARMorR. 

poorer  and  workuig  classes.  The  Armour  Institute  is 
not  simply  a  mission  Smiday  8chcx)l,  although  a  huge 
Sunday  school  is  connected  M-ith  it.  There  has  been 
developed  the  plan  of  a  series  of  trade  schools  ;  and 
the  Armour  Institute  vnU.  do  for  Chicago  a  work 
similar  to  that  so  nobly  done  by  the  Polytechnic  in 
London— a  work  like  that  of  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brookljni,  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Drexel's  magnificent  new  institution  in  Philadelphia, 
only  that  it  will  be  still  broader  and  more  diversi- 
fied, and  will  rest  upon  a  basis  distinctly  religious, 
although  imdenominational.  It  is  said  that  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  full  idea,  including  the  new  building 
for  the  manual  training  and  practical  classes,  just 
completed,  will  have  involved  an  expenditure  by  Mr. 
Armour  of  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  includiag 
the  large  amovmt  of  productive  property  surrormding 


the  institution  which  Mr.  Armour  has  wisely  given 
for  ])urposes  of  perpetual  endowment. 

With  the  new  University,  the  Armoiir  Institute 
■,\m\  the  two  magnificent  libraries— the  Newbury  and 
the  Crerar — which  private  beneficence  ha.s  endowed, 
Chicago  millionaires  will  have  some  good  examples 
before  their  eyes.  So  much  of  the  nation's  wealth 
has  been  diverted  into  the  coffers  of  rich  men  whose 
l)rosperity  is  identified  with  thc!  development  of 
Chicago,  that  the  city  ought  within  the  coming  dec- 
ade or  two  to  be  the  recijnent  of  scores  of  splendid 
establishments  for  the  public  use  and  behoof,  freely 
given  and  well  endowed  by  millionaires. 

GIVINC}   IN   LIFE  VERSUS   GIVING  AT   DEATH. 

We  have  had  numerous  enough  warnings,  in  the 
breaking  of  vnWr,  and  the  disregard  of  accurate  in- 
structions left  behind  them  by  dying  millionaires,  ta 
make  it  clear   that,   whenever  their  circum.stances 
will  i)eniiit,  the.se  gentlemen  of  wealth  .should  them- 
selves give  i)ractical  eff'ect  to  their  benefactions  while 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength.     A  more 
lamentable  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  a  more  pe- 
dantic  perversion  of  law  to  work  wrong,   has  sel- 
dom occun-ed  than  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Tilden's  inten- 
tion to  give  New  York  a  great  free  library  endowed 
with   all   his  millions.     Mr.  Tilden  fully  recognized 
the  obligations  of  wealth,  and  proposed  most  com- 
l)letely  and  noljly  to  meet  tho.se  obligations  ;  but  he 
chose  to  have  his  trusted  friends  carry  out  his  plans 
of    beneficence    after    liis    death.     Rather    than    V)e 
imrties  to  so  deep  an  offense  as  to  prevent  this  money 
from  reaching  tl)e  ends  it  wa.s  designed  to  .serve,  the 
judges  who  were  respon.sible  for  its  diversion  should 
liave  resigned  their  seats  in  order  to  make  room  for 
men  whose  legal  consciences  would  have  permitted 
them  to  render  simple  justice. 

It  does  not  follow  when  a  man  of  wealth  holds  on 
to  his  millions  through  his  lifetime  and  gives  them  to 
public  uses  after  he  can  himself  use  them  no  longer, 
that  his  social  obligations  are  less  fully  recognized  by 
him  than  if  he  liad  built  hospitals  or  colleges  while 
alive.  But  he  mi.s.ses  much  of  the  satisfaction  he 
might  have  found  in  life  if  he  leaves  lais  beneficences 
to  l)e  can-ied  out  b)'  executors. 

Thus  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  who  lias  built 
and  endowed  a  great  free  libraiy,  has  found  infinite 
plea,sure  and  satisfaction  in  giving  his  thought  and 
energy  to  the  working  out  of  that  noble  enterjjrise. 
The  late  Johns  Hopkins,  on  the  other  hand,  bore  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  limited  benevolence  and  com- 
paratively small  i)ublic  spirit  during  his  lifetime, 
leaving  Ms  whole  fortune  of  some  seven  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  creation  of  the  famoiis  university  and 
the  magnificent  hospital  which  will  make  his  name 
immortal.  But  after  all  Mr.  Hopkins  was  no  miser 
who  at  the  close  of  life  as  a  mere  whim  devised  his 
wealth  to  public  ofjjects  because  it  must  of  necessity 
go  somewhere.  He  had  deliberately,  through  long 
years,  accumulated  money  wth  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  used  for  the  advance  of  learning  and  the 
relief  of  suffering.    It  was  his  judgment  that  his  per- 
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sonal  function  was  to  jiccnmulate  the  projjerty  rather 
than  to  atten^l  to  the  details  of  its  use  for  these  pub- 
lic ends,  and  that  it  could  be  used  to  better  effect 
after  his  death  than  before. 

CLASSIFYING  THE  GIVERS  AND  NON-GIVERS. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  idea  of  a  checking  off 
from  the  7'>'/6?<»e"slistsof  those  millionaires  who  recog- 
nize wealth's  responsibilities  and  account  themselves 
as  in  some  sense  stewards  to  administer  what  is  not 
their  own  for  selfish  iises — some  such  classification  is 
practically  made  from  time  to  time  in  almost  every 
one  of  our  large  communities.  The  promoters  of 
local  charities  thus  classify  their  wealthy  neighbors. 
The  anxioiis  managers  of  struggling  colleges,  and  the 
leaders  in  movements  designed  to  supply  to  any  given 
city  the  public  establishments  which  testify  to  Chris- 
tian humanity  or  liberal  culture  or  aesthetic  develop- 
ment— all  such  workers  make  their  lists,  classifying 
their  neighbors,  and  separating  the  givers  from  the 
non-givers. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  most  truly  liberal  benefac- 
tors of  their  respective  communities  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Tribune's  list,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  fortunes  may  be  adjudged  less  than  one  million 
dollars.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  half -million- 
aires are  many  times  as  numerous  as  the  whole  mill- 
ionaires. But,  making  allowances  for  the  fact  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  volume  of  benefaction  that 
flows  from  rich  men's  purses  comes  from  those  whose 
wealth  lies  somewhere  between  one  hundred  thou- 
sand and  one  million  dollars,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  some  very  interesting  conclusions  might  be 
drawn  from  even  a  casual  checking  off  of  the  Trib- 
une's millionaire  list  if  the  checking  were  done  for 
each  community  by  persons  well  informed  as  to  the 
principal  public  benefactions  and  the  general  reputa- 
tion for  liberality  of  their  wealthiest  neighbors. 

HOW  THE  CLEVELAND   LIST  CHECKS  UP. 

As  a  matter  of  experiment — not  for  statistical  pur- 
poses but  in  order  to  gather  up  certain  impressions^ 
such  a  checking  oft"  has  been  attempted  for  a  selected 
list  of  cities  within  the  past  month,  for  the  use  of 
this  magazine.  Let  tis,  for  example,  turn  to  the  list 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Sixty-eight  fortunes  are 
listed  by  the  Tribune's  compilers  as  making  up  the  total 
of  Cleveland's  millionaires.  The  lists  are  returned  to 
lis  checked  in  such  fashion  as  to  show  that  the  persons 
who  passed  upon  them  considered  twenty-eight  of  tlie 
sixty-eight  fortunes  as  in  the  hands  of  owners  who 
were,  to  a  moderate  extent  at  least,  mindful  of  their 
public  opportunities  and  duties. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many  of  these  have 
rallied  about  Cleveland's  principal  educational  insti- 
tution, the  Western  Reserve  Univ^sity,  which  in- 
cludes Adelbert  College,  the  Case  Scientific  School  and 
other  departments.  Mr.  Leonard  Case  was  a  represent- 
ative Cleveland  philanthropist,  whose  name  is  per- 
petuated by  the  Case  Libraiy  and  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science.  Mr.  James  F.  Clark  gave  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  Woman's  College  of  the 


Western  Reserve  University.  Mr.  W.  .1.  Gordon  will 
also  be  remembered  as  the  giver  to  his  city  of  the 
Gordon  Park,  valued  at  one  million  dollars.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Mather  and  her  late  husband  have  been  large 
givers  to  local  institutions.  Mr.  John  L.  Wood  has 
within  a  few  weeks  given  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  the  medical  college  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University,  this  bringing  his  total  offerings  to 
that  institution  up  to  some  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    Doubtless  Cleveland's  millionaires  have  done 


MR.   JOHN   L.   WOOD,   OF  CLEVELAND. 

very  meagre  tilings  for  their  city  compared  with  what 
they  might  easily  have  done  if  fully  alive  to  their 
obligations.  But  it  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the 
notes  on  the  margin  of  the  lists  returned  from  Cleve- 
land that  very  much  which  ministers  to  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  city  would  be  blotted  out  if 
the  gifts  made  by  people  of  wealth  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated. 

CINCINNATI'S  BENEFACTORS. 

The  Cincinnati  list  enumerates  some  seventy  fort- 
unes worth  one  million  dollars,  and  is  returned  with 
twenty-one  checked  as  belonging  to  comparatively 
liberal  givers  for  beneficent  public  purposes.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  note  in  connection  vsdth  Cincin- 
nati the  extent  to  which  a  few  generous  and  broad- 
minded  men  of  wealth  may  affect,  by  the  character 
of  their  benefactions,  the  nature  of  the  social  and 
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educational  development  of  their  community  and  the 
distinctiveness  of  its  reputation.  Thus  Cincinnati 
has  come  to  be  famous  as  a  musical  and  an  art  centre, 
and  its  advancement  in  these  directions  is  largely  due 
to  the  gifts  that  its  public-spirited  citizens  have  made. 
Mr.  Charles  West,  of  Cincinnati,  during  his  lifetime 
gave  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  f  oiuid  the  Art 
Museum,  and  this  has  been  largely  supi)lemented  by 
the  well-known  Longworth  family  and  their  descend- 
ants. 
The  largest  gifts  ever  made  to  the  city,  perhaps, 
'  were  those  of  Reuben  Springer,  who  gave  Cincinnati 
its  famous  Music  Hall,  its  College  of  Music,  and  the 
allied  enterprises,  which  include  schools  of  practical 
art.  The  Cincinnati  Exposition,  opened  two  decades 
ago,  and  continuing  from  year  to  year,  was  a  most 
fruitful  factor  in  the  industrial  and  artistic  develoi> 
ment  of  the  city,  and  was  an  enterprise  closely  allied 
with  the  development  of  the  College  of  Music,  the 
Ai-t  Museum  and  other  beneficent  institutions.  The 
Cincinnati  University  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  McMicken, 
who  left  it  nearly  a  million  dollars.  Henry  Probasco's 
gift  of  the  magnificent  "Tyler  Da^idson  Fountain" 
gave  a  distinct  impulse  to  public  spirit  among  the 
rich  men  of  Cincinnati.  To  Mr.  Andrew  Erken- 
breckter,  another  generous  millionaire,  is  due  Cincin- 
nati's famous  Zoological  Garden.  Mr.  Groesl)eck 
has  given  a  large  endowment  to  secure  free  music  of 
a  high  order  in  the  Buniett  WockIs  Park.  Mr.  Emory 
has  built  and  endowed  a  hospital  for  children.  And 
so  the  specifications  might  be  continued. 

PUBLIC  SPIRIT  IN  ST.   LOUIS. 

St.  Louis  is  credited  in  the  Tribune's  list  with  some 
forty-five  millionaires,  and  only  ten  of  these  are 
checkcil  off  by  our  correspondent  as  men  of  pro- 
nounced and  well-known  liberality.  But  St.  Louis, 
nevertheless,  owes  much  to  the  gifts  of  its  men 
of  wealth.  The  most  conspicuous  i)hilanthropi8t 
of  St.  Louis  was  the  late  Henry  Shaw,  who 
twenty  years  before  his  death  gave  to  the  city  the 
beautiful  Tower  Grove  Park,  which  he  himself  laid 
out  and  cared  for.  He  founded  the  world-famed 
"  Shaw's  Garden" — undoubtedly  the  finest  botanical 
garden  in  ..Unerica — wliich,  uiH)n  his  death  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six,  two  years  ago,  he  left  to  the  city  together 
with  his  fortune  of  two  or  three  million  dollars  for  its 
maintenance.  He  founded  a  chair  of  botany  in  the 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  the  incumbent 
of  which  is  the  superintendent  of  the  garden.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  university 
foundation  for  work  in  the  field  of  botam'cal  study. 
The  beneficence  of  St.  Louis  has  rallied  largely  about 
the  Washington  University,  and  Mr.  George  E. 
Leighton,  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
done  noble  work  in  his  efforts,  personal  and  financial, 
for  that  institution. 

DETROIT'S  GOOD  SHLLIONAIRES. 

Detroit  is  credited  with  forty-two  millionaires,  of 
whom  at  least  a  dozen  are  counted  by  our  Detroit 
informant  as  men  who  are  making  public-spirited  use 
of  their  wealth.     At  the  head  of  the  Detroit  list  is 


General  R.  A.  Alger,  who  is  reported  as  having  just 
now  completed  his  animal  distribution  of  gifts  to  city 
institutions  and  hospitals  and  other  worthy  objects  of 
charity.  It  is  said  that  ever  since  his  business  has 
been  at  all  profitable  he  has  annually  devoted  at  least 
20  per  cent,  of  his  entire  income  to  Avorthj'  benefac- 
tions. Mr.  D.  M.  Ferry  is  accounted  a  very  large  and 
generous  giver,  and  liis  name  is  ranked  with  that  of 
General  Alger  among  the  benevolent  millionaires  of 
Detroit.  Senator  James  McMillan  is  also  credited 
^\^th  ha\'ing  made  several  large  endowments  to  edu- 
cational and  charitable  institutions  within  the  past 
few  years.  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  whose  husband 
is  President  of  the  World's  Fair  Commission,  is  a 
Detroit  lady  of  large  benef.ictions,  and  lier  husband 
has  recently  given  very  valuable  proi)erty  to  the  city 
for  park  purposes,  and  is  said  to  be  about  to  build  and 
endow,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars,  an 
Industrial  Home  for  Women. 

Late  in  January,  Mr.  Hiram  Walker's  gift  of  |125,- 
000  to  the  Children's  Free  Hospital  of  Detroit  is  an- 
nounced, and  Colonel  Hecker,  another  millionaire, 
nuikes  a  liberal  gift  to  the  Harper  Hijspital. 

Among  Detroit  men  worth  less  than  a  million, 
though  verj*  rich,  Wiis  ex -Senator  Baldwin,  of  Detroit, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago  and  whose  practice  it  had 
been  to  give  away  large  sums  in  charity  each  year. 
Another  Detroit  man  who  gives  wth  an  imstinted 
hand  is  Mr.  James  E.  Scrijjps.  the  well-known  owner 
of  new.sp.ipers,  wuo  is  proprietor  of  the  Detroit   Trilt- 
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une  and  the  Detroit  Evening  News,  and  of  Jifternoon 
newspapers  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 
He  has  just  completed  Trinity  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  in  Detroit  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  it 
cost  him  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
He  gave  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and  it  is 
kno\\*n  that  he  has  in  hand  other  public  benefactions 
in  the  nature  of  parks  and  variotts  institutions.  De- 
troit evidently  has  benefited  very  materially  from 
the  gifts  of  her  millionaire  citizens,  and  probably 
even  more  from  her  rich  citizens  who  rank  below  the 
million  line. 

ST.   PAUL  AT  LEAST  HAS  JAMES  J.   HILL. 

"  Our  millionaire  record,"  says  the  fully  competent 
correspondent  who  checked  off  the  St.  Paul  list,  "is 


JAMES  J.    HILL,   OF  ST.    PAUL. 

not  good.  Those  I  have  checked  and  have  not  spe- 
cially noted  are  simply  less  stingy  than  the  rest." 
The  Tribune  list  credits  St.  Paul  with  twenty-eight 
millionaires,  and  our  correspondent  checks  nine 
names  as  distinctly  better  than  the  remaining  nine- 
teen. It  is  only  fair  to  say  as  regards  the  young  cit- 
ies of  the  West  that  their  rich  men  are  so  dee]ily  in- 
volved in  enterprises  upon  which  they  have  not  as  yet 
fully  "  realized,"  that  their  largest  benefactions  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  deferred.  St.  Paul,  how- 
ever, has  several  millionaires  of  long  standing  whose 
lack  of  public  spirit  is  a  deplorable  misfortune  for 
the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  is  probably  the  richest  man  in  the  North- 
west.   His  means  have,  however,  been  largely  ab- 


sorbed in  the  development  of  his  vast  undertfiking-;. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  managed  to  make  his  liberal 
disposition  fully  manifest,  his  largest  gift  being  ap- 
proximately one  million  dollars  for  a  Catholic  Theo- 
logical Seminary  now  in  process  of  erection  under 
the  eye  and  auspices  of  his  warm  friend,  Ai-chbishop 
Ireland.  Mr.  Hill  has  also  been  a  liberal  giver  to 
Protestant  institutions,  and  he  has  shown  his  good 
will  towards  the  neighboring  city  of  Minneapolis  by 
placing  in  its  public  library  a  number  of  very  valuable 
paintings  by  modern  European  masters,  at  a  cost  of 
perhaps  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Such  a  graceful  act 
has  value,  as  an  example  to  other  rich  men,  far  be- 
yond the  amount  of  money  actually  involved.  Mr. 
Hill  is  a  man  from  whom  the  ' '  Tw^n  Cities  "  and  the 
Northwest  may  yet  expect  much  well  placed  bene- 
faction. 

HOW  MINNEAPOLIS  MEN  PULL  TOGETHER. 

Minneapolis  carries  in  the  Tribune's  directory  the 
names  of  forty -four  men  who  are  credited  with  hav- 
ing accumulated  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Our 
Minneapolis  correspondent  checks  off  fourteen  names. 
In  Minneapolis  there  has  been  a  marked  disposition 
on  the  part  of  men  of  wealth  to  contribute  from 
their  private  pockets  to  the  promotion  of  official  or 
semi-official  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus  the  State  University  has,  among  the 
group  of  buildings  erected  with  the  tax-payers' 
money,  its  handsome  Pillsbury  Science  Hall,  which  is 
the  gift  of  ex-Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury,  and  which 


EX-GOVERNOR    JOHN    S.   PILLSBURY,   OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

cost  one  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
State  University  has  been  the  recipient  of  some  other 
gifts,  and  has  reason  to  expect  that  the  rich  men  of 
Minneapolis  will,  in  the  future,  do  still  more  for  it. 
The  Pillsbury  family  have  shown  a  strong  benevolent 
impvilse,  Mr.  George  A.  Pillsbiiry  having  contributed 
to  the  Pillsbury  Academy  at  Owatonna  (Minn.)  gifts 
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SKXATOU    M-.I.ANI)   STANFORD,    OF   CAMFOUXIA. 

aKp^rogatiiifj  ]H'rliai)s  oiic  liuTidrcd  and  fifty  tliousand 
dollars,  liesides  his  gift  of  a  soMiers"  iiiomniK'nt  to 
South  Sutton,  New  Hamjjshire,  the  Free  Librarj'  he 
built  and  endowed  at  his  old  home.  Warren.  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Margaret  Pillshury  Hosjntal  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pillshury 
is  a  general  and  constant  contributor  to  variotis  de- 
serving objects,  his  large-mindedness  being  well 
shown  by  the  i)rofit-sharing  plan  which  he  pursues  in 
his  great  milling  enteri)rises. 

The  Minneajjolis  Public  Librarj-  building,  which 
represents  an  investment  of  about  half  a  million 
dollars,  well  illustrates  the  gf)od  Miimeapolis  practice 
of  joining  public  and  private  contributions.  Thus 
the  Librarv-  building  lias  l>een  paid  for  in  about  equal 
parts  by  Icx-al  taxation  and  by  the  large  gifts  of  men 
of  wealth,  consjiicuous  among  whom  are  Mr.  T.  B. 
Walker,  Mr.  Thomas  Lowry  and  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Gale.  The  Harrison  family  of  Minneapolis  have  been 
large  givers,  and  Hamline  University,  the  Methodist 
college  of  the  \'icinity,  has  received  from  them  prob- 
ably more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
late  Richard  Martin  left  half  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Sheltering  Arms  Hospital  and  some  other  benevolent 
institutions.  Mr.  L.  F.  Manage,  some  two  years  ago, 
sent,  at  his  own  expense,  an  elaborately  equipped 
exploring  expedition  to  the  Philippine  Islands.    The 


late  C.  C.  Washburn,  who  built  the  astronomical 
observatory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  during  his  life- 
time, and  made  manj-  other  public  gifts  of  large 
amount  in  that  Stati',  left  some  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  Washburn  Memorial  Home  for 
Orphan  Children  in  Minneapolis.  Generalh'  speak- 
ing, the  Minneapolis  men  of  wealth  nearly  all  expect, 
sooner  or  later,  to  even  their  accounts  with  their 
fellow-men  by  some  generous  public  gift. 

CALIFORNIA'S  MILLIONAIRE  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

California  not  only  has  a  long  list  of  men  whose 
wealth  is  counted  by  millions,  but  its  rich  men  are, 
in  an  unu.snully  high  proportion,  the  multi-million- 
aires. Most  of  them  are  accredited  to  San  Francisco ; 
although  their  ])ossessions  are  scattered  lavishly  up 
and  di)wn  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  many  of  them  live 
as  much  in  New  York  or  Europe  as  in  California.  In 
view  of  the  ease  with  which  most  of  their  fortunes 
were  made  l)y  the  api)roi)riation  of  the  gifts  and 
wealth  of  nature,  and  in  further  view  of  the  neces.sity 
of  public  institutions  in  that  new  region  which  has 
attracted  population  so  rapidly,  the  California  mill- 
ionaires have  not  been  reasonably  mindful  of  their 
c-lear  obligations.  Some  notable  exceptions,  how- 
ever, arc  to  be  recorded. 

The  name  of  James  Lick  is  known  and  honored 
wherever  Knowledge  and  Charitj-  are  valued.  He 
gave  away  his  entire  great  fortune  upon  w'orks  of 
public  benefit  for  his  fellow  Califomians.  His  gifts 
i!i(lnd('d.  l)esides  variotis  snuiller  ones,  the  world- 
famed  Lick  Observatory  with  its  mammoth  telescope 
on  Mount  Hamilton,  and  its  great  endowments  ;  the 
Lick  Public  Baths  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Academy 
of  Science  building,  which  forms  the  centre  for  the 
cultivation  of  scientific  tastes  in  that  city. 

In  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro.  al.so,  San  Francisco  possesses 
a  millionaire  of  tlie  tyiK*  for  whose  multiplication  the 
whole  country  might  well  make  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation. Mr.  Sutro.  among  other  things,  built  the 
famous  Sutro  Heights,  a  public  garden  containing 
statuary  and  many  artistic  adornments,  besides  a 
fine  building  which  houses  an  art  gallery  and  a 
marine  museum.  His  philanthropy  is  systematic 
and  thorough-going. 

THE  LELAND  STANFORD,   JR.,  UNIVERSITY. 

The  largest  and  now  the  most  widely-famed  of  Cali- 
fornia millionaires'  gifts  to  the  public  is  the  Leland 
Stanford.  Jr.,  University,  which  a  few  short  years 
ago  was  a  mere  conception,  but  which  to-day  is  a 
working  reality.  The  value  of  Senator  Stanford's 
gifts  and  endowments  for  this  University  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  ten  millions  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  power  of  wealth  has  perhaps  never  been 
so  \ividly  illustrated  in  all  the  history  of  mankind  as 
in  this  magical  creation  of  a  great  university  on  the 
broad  California  fruit-ranch.  The  wi.se  men  declared 
that  the  thing  could  not  he  done.  Some  were  sure 
that  money  could  never  make  a  true  Univei-sity  at 
that  distance  from  Oxford  and  Harvard,  short  of  a 
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hundred  years  for  the  development  of  the  country. 
Leland  Stanford,  the  plain  and  unpretentious  man  of 
affairs,  thoiight  otherwise.  He  has  created  an  insti- 
tution which  will  minister  in  countless  waj's  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Far  from  injurinj;- 
the  University  of  Califoi'nid  by  its  nearness  and  its 
siiperior  wealth,  the  Stanford  University  wil'  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  its  neighbor — stimulating,  as  it 
is  sure  to  do,  a  more  generous  public  and  private  sup- 
port for  tlie  older  institution  at  Berkeley,  and  joining 
with  it  to  give  a  greater  prominence  to  California  as 
a  new  world's  centre  for  the  higher  education. 

GIFTS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  California  should  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Coggswell,  who  has  given  San  Fran- 
cisco a  school  for  polytechnic  teaching  at  a  cost  for 
building  and  endowments  of  perhaps  a  million  dol- 
lars, the  whole  of  which  he  has  deeded  in  trust  to  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Coggswell  has  also 
erected  piiblic  drinking  fountains  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  other  large  cities. 

The  State  University  at  Berkeley  has  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  received  a  number  of  important  gifts 
from  San  Francisco  millionaires,  among  them  Mr. 
Michel  Reese,  who  gave  $50,000  to  the  University 
Library,  and  has  given  much  other  money  to  public 
charities  and  institutions.  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  a  well- 
known  Californian,  gave  $75,000  to  found  a  Chair  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University,  and  has  spent  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  in  founding  an  art  gal- 
lery in  the  City  of  *Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the 
State. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  gifts  is  that  of 
Mr.  Edvdn  F.  Searles  of  one  million  dollars  to  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association  for  a  new  building, 
which,  while  serAdng  the  sesthetic  interests  of  the 
metropolis,  will  also  be  an  adjunct  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  neighboring  town  of  Berkeley.  The 
location  of  several  departments  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  San  Francisco  may  in  the  course  of  time  have 
the  result  of  placing  the  larger  half  of  the  institution 
there  rather  than  at  Berkeley.  Thus  Mr.  S.  C.  Hast- 
ings has  given  $100,000  to  found  the  Hastings  College 
of  Law  in  San  Francisco,  as  an  adjunct  department 
to  the  State  University.  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hurst  has  re- 
cently made  large  provisions  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships for  women  in  the  State  University ;  and,  in 
.short,  the  disposition  to  maintain  that  prominent  in- 
stitution at  a  high  point  of  efficiency  has  never 
manifested  itself  so  strongly  as  since  Mr.  Stanford 
mrde  his  endowment  at  Palo  Alto. 

OTHER  CALIFORNIA  BENEFACTIONS. 

The  City  of  Oakland,  San  Francisco's  great  resi- 
dence suburb,  owes  much  to  the  benefactions  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Chabot,whohas  given  it  the  Chabot  Observa- 
tory at  the  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  Fabiola 
Hospital,  some  free  kindergartens  and  a  Home  for  In- 
curables, all  of  which  he  has  freely  endowed,  and  who 
has  also  given  generoiisly  to  many  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic causes.     Mr.  Henry  D.  Bacon  and  Mr.  A. 


K.  P.  Harmon  are  San  Francisco  men  who  havf 
made  large  gifts  to  the  State  University.  Dr.  R.  H. 
McDonald  has  given  large  sums  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  and  various  religious  interests.  Capt. 
Chas.  Goodall  has  made  extensive  endowments  of 
minor  California  educational  institutions.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Merritt  has  not  only  given  about  half  a  million 
dollars  to  an  Eastern  college,  but  has  bestowed  a  simi- 
lar .sum  upon  the  Sannael  Merritt  Hospital  in  Oak- 
land. Miss  Virginia  Fair  has  endowed  liospitals  and 
Catholic  institutions.  The  late  Michael  J.  Kelley 
gave  large  bequests  also'to  the  Catliolic  Church  and 
to  orphan  asylums  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
There  are  doubtless  other  large  and  generous  gifts 
which  might  readily  be  added  to  those  here  specific- 
ally mentioned. 

Thus  if  the  institutions  which  the  gifts  of  Califor- 
nian millionaires  have  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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people  of  California  were  to  be  eliminated,  there 
would  disappear  a  great  aggregation  of  admirable 
public  establishments,  beginning  with  the  notable 
free  kindergartens  so  generouslj'  maintained  bj-  the 
rich  women  of  San  Francisco,  and  including  manual 
training  schools,  art  schools  and  galleries,  scientific 
museimis,  hospitals  and  orphanages,  and  practically 
all  the  college  and  university  facilities  that  exist  in 
the  State.  Where  so  much  has  been  accomplished  so 
easily,  what  might  not  California  possess  and  become 
if  all  her  millionaires  should  show  the  diposition  of 
a  Lick,  a  Sutro  or  a  Stanford  ? 

WHAT  Baltimore's  rich  men  ha\'t:  done. 

To  return  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
we  -find  about  fifty-five  large    Baltimore  fortunes 
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list*^'T  as  equal  to  a  million  or  more.  The  Baltimore 
millionaires,  generally  speaking,  are  not  mnlti-mill- 
ionaires,  and  their  wealth  has  been  accnnmlated 
slowly  by  old-fashioned  business  care  and  sagacit}'. 
The  large  endowrrnents  at  Baltimore  of  a  Peabodj-,  a 
Johns  Hopkins  and  an  Enoch  Pratt,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  Baltimore  list  is  returned  from 
competent  advisers  in  that  city  with  just  one-lialf  of 
the  names  checked  off  as  bc^longing  to  men  of  a  recog- 
nized disposition  to  be  generous,  whether  they  have 
actually  made  very  large  gifts  or  not.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  recent  benefactions  at  Baltimore  is 
Miss  Mary  E.  G^iTett's  check  for  ij;:i')0,000  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Johns  Hoiikins  University,  to  com- 
jilete  the  sum  which  was  stipulated  as  necessary  to 
open  tlie  Medical  College  of  the  University  to  women. 
The  Garrett  family  have  made  other  public  gifts  in 
the  line  of  hospitals,  jiublic  monuments  and  educa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  public  gifts  ever  made  to 
Baltimore  came  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  the  famous 
art  collector,  who  gave  the  Barye  bronzes  in  Mount 
Venion  place,  and  whose  magnificent  collection  of 
l)aintings— the  finest  private  (-((llcction  in  America,  it 
is  commonly  said — may  not  improbably  be  made  over 
by  him,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  at  his  death,  to  the 
city  of  which  he  is  a  foremost  citizen. 

It  is  not,  in  the  long  run,  the  money  value  of  a 
public  gift  which  precisely  measures  its  usefulness. 
Tlie  spirit,  jiurpose,  and  timeliness  of  a  gift  cotmt  for 
much.  Thus  the  Baltimore  merchants,  who  came  to 
the  relief  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  tide  it 
over  tlie  period  when  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
way's financial  troubles  cut  off  the  University's  in- 
come, rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  higlier  education 
in  America  a  ser\n(e  which,  at  some  other  time, 
ten  or  twenty  times  the  amount  they  jiaid  could  not 
have  equaled  in  value.  A  few  men  of  tlie  spirit  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  of  Baltimore,  would  suffice  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  rich  contingent  in  any  com- 
mimity. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF   "  BROTHERLY   LOVE."' 

The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  has  much  wealth,  more 
of  wliich  is  in  family  estates  which  have  been  steadily 
accumulating  for  a  long  time  than  in  the  form  of 
very  recent  acquisitions,  made  by  speculation  or  the 
rapid  expansion  of  values.  PhOadelpliia's  quiet,  mi- 
ostentatious  character  is  reflected  in  the  forms  of  its 
philanthropy.  A  strong  and  steady  stream  of  sys- 
tematic benevolence  for  public  causes  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  always  flo^^^l  from  the  pockets  of  the 
rich  people  of  the  Quaker  City.  The  large  gifts  for 
the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  Russians  last  year 
which  emanated  from  Philadelphia  were  characteris- 
tic of  the  place,  while  it  was  equally  characteristic 
that  Philadelphia  should  have  desired  to  send  along 
^^^th  these  gifts  a  protest  to  the  Czar  against  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  Philadelphia  is  the  home  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh,  possessing  a  large  inherited  fortune,  gives  his 
whole  time  and  much  of  his  money  to  the  cause  of  the 


red  man  on  the  frontier.  Great  sums  have  also  gone 
out  of  Philadelphia  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  South.  It  was  Philadeli)hia  money  that 
equipped  the  recent  Peary  Arctic  Expedition. 

Thus  Philadelphia's  bounty  loves  to  search  out  the 
dark  and  hidden  i)laces  of  the  earth,  and  the  more  re- 
mote these  places  are,  the  stronger  is  their  hold  upon 
the  sympathy  of  the  professional  and  tra<litional  phi- 
lantlu-oi)hy  of  William  Penn's  descendants  and  stic- 
cessors.  But  next  to  Indians,  Africans,  Esquimaux 
and  starving  Russian  Jews  beyond  the  Volga,  Phila- 
delphians  love  their  own  city  and  they  do  not  alto- 
gether neglect  it.  The  l)est  and  wisest  of  the  Pliila- 
delpliia  ])hilanthropies  is  the  noble  Drexel  Institute, 
which  will  afford  a  centre  of  instruction  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  plain  jx'ople  of  Philadelphia. 
Other  Phila<leli)hians  besides  Mr.  Drexel  have  given 
nmch  for  local  educational  i)uri)oses,  and  the  various 
departmentsof  the  University  of  P«'misylvania  have  a 
long  list  of  benefactors  on  their  roll  of  honor.  Mr, 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Waj's  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Universit)',  is  particularly 
to  be  commended  for  his  gifts  of  money  and  of  effort. 
Mr.  Wharton,  founder  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Ecf)Tiomics  of  the  University,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Mr.  Lenning's  three-quarters  of  a 
million  for  the  scientific  de])artment  of  the  University 
was  a  notable  g-ift.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  is  another 
rei)resentative  Phihwlelphian  who  ha.s  given  largely 
for  local  library  and  University  purjxwes.  The  late 
George  Pei)iK'r  left  more  than  ii  millitm  dollars  to 
lil)raries,  schools  and  charities,  iisalso  did  the  late  Cal- 
\'in  Pardee.  Mr.  Jf)hn  B.  Stetson  has  founded  the  use- 
ful Stetson  Institute  ;  another  rich  man  ha.s  built  the 
Wjigner  Institute.  Mr.  I.  Z.  William.son  founded  the 
Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  and 
numerous  rich  Philadeli)hians  have  built  up  and  are 
generously  adding  ttj  the  endowment  of  such  local 
institutions  as  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
the  Apprentices"  Library  an<l  the  Franklin  Institute, 
The  Ridgeway  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library 
has  an  estate  of  about  one  million  dollars,  the  bequest 
of  the  late  John  Ru.sh. 

As  Baltimore  has,  in  the  Abell  family,  its  million- 
aire newsi)ai)er  proprietors  of  generous  proclivities, 
.so  Philadelphia  has  in  its  best-known  citizen,  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  a  wealthy  philanthropist  who  is 
honored  everywhere,  and  in  William  M.  Singerly,  an- 
other newspaiK'r  millionaire  of  pronounced  public 
spirit.  It  miast  suffice  merely  to  mention  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew Baird's  gifts  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Colonel  Bennett's  to  the  Womens  Cc>llege  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  Methodist  Hospital,  Mr.  George 
Bumham's  large  gifts  for  religious  objects,  Mr.  Buck- 
nell's  endowment  of  the  in.stitution  wliich  bears  his 
name,  Mr.  Coxe's  gifts  to  Lehigh  and  to  various 
schools  and  churches,  Mr.  Clothier's  to  Swarthmore 
College,  and  Mr.  Wanamaker's  to  various  local  ob- 
jects. When  these  names  are  mentioned,  there  re- 
main others  probably  as  well  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  roll  of  honor  for  philanthropy  and  public  spirit. 
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HAS  BOSTON  NOT  ONE  GREAT  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR? 

Oiir  Boston  correspondent  is  not  c-omplinientary  to 
the  rich  men  who  l)reiithe  the  atmosphere  of  that 
favored  and  superior  locality.     "  This  city,"  he  de- 
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clares,  "will  never  sustain  your  thesis  as  to  the 
generally  liberal  disposition  of  American  millionaires 
of  the  present  day.  Our  Boston  millionaires  give 
money  when  it  is  solicited  (properly),  and  they  all  in- 
clude in  their  wills  some  bequests  to  Harvard  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  That  is  all.  Of 
great  public  benefactions  we  have  none  in  Boston. 
The  only  large  public  gift  in  this  vicinity  has  been 
made  by  a  millionaire  citizen  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Rindge,  who  gave  that  city  a  magnificent  city  hall,  a 
public  library  complete,  and  an  industrial  school." 

This  correspondent  does  not  fail,  however,  to  men- 
tion with  warmth  the  gratitude  that  is  due  to  Mrs. 
Hemmenway  for  her  almost  countless  charities  and 
broad  and  wise  benefactions  for  the  encouragement  of 
science  and  the  promotion  of  diverse  public  enter- 
prises. He  commends  Mr.  H.  L.  Higginson  for  hav- 
ing instituted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  but 
adds  that  the  orchestra  is  now  a  very  lucrative  invest- 
ment rather  than  a  piiblic  benefaction.  There  was 
once  a  generous  man  named  Lowell  in  Boston  who 
endowed  the  Lowell  Institute  with  a  great  scheme 
of  free  courses  and  lectures.    His  good  work  still  lives 


on.  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  has  fc^nnded  and  main- 
tains a  number  of  free  kindergartens,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
S.  Forbes,  who  piiblishes  the  YouWs  Comjjanion,  i* 
very  generous  to  Baptist  churches  and  causes.  Our 
coi-respondent  mentions  as  a  typical  case  a  Bostoniau 
who  " occasionally  gives  his  distinguished  ancestor* 
autograph  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.'* 

ELSEWHERE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  is  charged  with  a  long  list  of  mill- 
ionaires in  the  Tribune's  catalogue — some  three  hun- 
dred in  all — and  considerably  more  than  two  hundred 
of^  them  are  in  the  Boston  list.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  cannot  give  a  batter  account  of  themselves. 
The  rich  men  of  the  smaller  Massachusetts  cities 
would  doubtless  make  a  more  commendable  showing 
for  philanthropy.  Thus  the  newspapers  of  January 
19,  reporting  the  death  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  of 
Springfield,  add  that  his  entire  great  fortune  has  been 
left  to  a  class  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  objects 
which  he  fostered  in  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark, 
of  Worcester,  several  years  ago  founded,  and  now 
maintains  unaided,  the  Clark  University ;  and  othei* 
Worcester  millionaires  have  made  creditable  gifts. 
However  badly  the  millionaire  list  of  Massachusett.s^ 
may  seem  to  check  off,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
among  people  of  smaller  means  there  is  in  New  Eng- 
land a  constant,  systematic  appropriation  of  money 
out  of  current  income  for  educational,  religious  and 
benevolent  causes,  at  home  and  abroad,  such  as  no 
other  part  of  the  world  can  equal. 

GOTHAM'S  ELEVEN  HUNDRED  MILLIONAIRES. 

The  State  of  New  York,  exclusive  of  New  York 
City,  is  credited  with  405  millionaires,  of  whom  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy -five  are  assigned  to  the- 
Brooklyn  list.  The  New  York  City  list  is  compiled 
separately  and  contains  1103  names.  Manifestly  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  task,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
either  encouraging  or  advantageous,  to  attempt  a  sift- 
ing of  the  liberal  from  the  selfish  millionaires  of 
Gotham.  A  few  names  stand  out  in  brilliant  con- 
trast with  the  great  majority  by  reason  of  imf ailing 
pliilanthropy. 

Of  the  largest  New  York  fortunes  it  can  only  be 
hoped  that  ultimately  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  will  have  both  the  purpose  and  the  intelli- 
gence to  use  them  as  levers  for  the  development  and 
the  progress  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  New 
York  City.  For  of  all  the  great  world-centres  of  our 
age.  New  York  City  is  at  once  the  richest  as  regards 
private  purses  and  the  meanest  and  poorest  in  its 
educational  and  aesthetic  facilities  and  its  possession 
of  notable  and  serviceable  institutions  for  the  popular 
benefit.  There  are  in  New  York  colossal,  estates,  ac- 
cumulated by  the  simple  process  of  sitting  still  and 
permitting  the  toilers  of  the  metropolis  to  enhance  the 
value  of  real  property.  Obviously,  of  all  the  great 
fortunes  of  America,  these  are  the  ones  which  mor- 
ally owe  most  to  the  promotion  of  public  causes. 
The  Vanderbilt  fortunes  have  in  different  directions 
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exercised  a  larse  and  intelligent  beneficence,  and 
there  is  reason  for  tlie  liope  that  thej-  will,  with  more 
and  more  system  and  purpose,  be  devoted  to  the  serv- 
ice of  tlie  metropolis  and  the  conntry.  Mr.  George 
Vanderbilt,  than  whom  j)erhai>s  no  man  could  be  less 
desirous  to  pose  as  a  philantlu-opist,  is  in  quiet  ways 
exercisiiig  extensive  and  wise  beneficences. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilfs  great  gift  to  Yale  has 
been  annoiinced  within  the  past  month.  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Tennessee  has  been  largely  endowed  by 
the  family. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Metrojiolitan  Museiim 
of  Art  to  the  pouit  where  it  is  really  a  magnificent 
and  instructive  collection  of  art  objects  shows  how 
easily  the  rich  men  and  women  of  New  York  can  pro- 
vide an  institution  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
the  people  when  once  the  disposition  is  aroused.  The 
Natural  History  Museum  is  another  sucli  object  les- 
son. The  l)eneficence  which  has  recently  given  en- 
largement to  Colonel  Auclnnuty's  Trade  Sc'hools 
ought  to  incite  fifty  rich  men  to  found  as  many  edu- 
cational institutions  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  l)oys 
and  girls  of  the  metropolis.  If  only  the  millionaires 
of  New  York  would  give  back  to  th<'ir  city  and  coun- 
try a  small  fraction  of  the  wealth  wliicli  the  city  and 
the  country  have  poured  into  their  inflated  coffers. 
many  of  the  darkest  problems  that  now  confront  and 
alarm  thoughtful  and  observing  men  and  women 
would  alread\-  l>e  half  solved. 


When,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  these  multi-mill- 
ionaires of  Gotham  stand  up  to  be  (juestioned  as  to 
what  use  their  lives  ever  were  to  their  fellow-men,  it 
is  just  possible  that  some  cross-questioning  archangel 
maj-  remark  to  each  one  in  turn  :  "  There  were  more 
than  ten  thousand  liquor  saloons  in  New  York  City 
in  the  days  when  you  lived  there,  and  there  were 
many  hundreds  of  still  more  harmful  places  of  resort. 
Why  did  you  not  see  to  it  that  there  were  at  least  as 
many  free  kindergartens  as  drinking  .saloons  in  your 
city?"  There  ought,  within  the  next  five  years,  to 
be  established  in  New  York  not  a  few  dozen  more 
kindergartens,  but  ten  thousand  of  them — free  as  the 
air  to  every  child  wliose  parents  can  be  induced  to 
send  it.  And  these  kindergartens  ought  not  to  be 
established  by  the  taxation  of  the  people,  but  oiit  of 
the  surplus  holdings  of  New  York's  thousand  mill- 
ionaires. They  jKissess  an  aggregate  of  perhaps  ten 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This  sum  has  been 
taken  from  tlie  social  wealth  pro<luced  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  mechanics,  the  farmers,  the  laborers 
and  the  toilers  of  every  calling  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  of  which  New  Yt)rk  is  the  commercial 
metroi)olis.  And  when  the  ten  thousand  free  kinder- 
gartens are  establishwl  and  fully  endowed,  there  will 
be  thou.sands  of  other  institutions  and  objects  of 
l)ul)lic  benefit,  which  the  millionaires  of  New  York 
ought  to  find  it  their  i»lea.sure  and  privilege,  as  well 
as  their  duty,  to  provide 
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THE  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  the 
actual  results  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  city- 
owned  gas  works  in  this  country,  as  obtained  in 
nearly  every  case  by  recent  personal  visits  of  the 
writer  to  the  ten  places  so  owning,  and  in  every  in- 
stance from  official  records  and  other  reliable  data. 
The  facts  presented  seem  to  answer  the  challenge  of 
a  writer  in  the  Augtist  Forum  :  "To  point  out  any 
American  city  where  any  municipal  work  is  done  so 
economically  or  so  well  as  similar  work  is  done  by 
private  individuals." 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted,  is  that  there  was  much 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  or  price  of  the  gas 
furnished  by  the  private  companies  in  Danville, 
Fredericksburg  and  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Henderson, 
Ky.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  before 
the  city  purchased  and  improved  the  works.  In  these 
same  cities  now,  and  in  the  other  four  that  built 
their  works,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  there  is  very  hearty  ap- 
proval of  city  o'WTiership  on  the  part  of  fully  four- 
fifths  and  apparently  nine-tenths  of  the  people.  In 
several  cities  of  late,  flattering  offers  for  purchase  by 
private  companies  have  been  rejected  without  hesita- 
tion. So  well  pleased  are  Danville.  Alexandria,  Char- 
lottesville and  Wheeling  with  public  ownership  of  their 
gas  works  that  they  have  recently  constructed  electric 
light  works,  and  great  success  has  attended  the  two 
cities,  Danville  and  Alexandria,  which  have  com- 
pleted a  year  of  public  management  of  such  works. 

The  price  of  gas  in  Henderson  is  $1.25.  Only  one 
of  the  twenty  private  companies  in  Kentucky  charges 
as  little.  The  price  in  the  two  Ohio  cities,  neither  of 
them  large,  owning  their  works  is  $1,  but  as  this  goes 
to  press  I  notice  in  one  of  the  leading  gas  journals 
that  in  one  of  these,  Bellefontaine,  the  price  has  just 
fallen  to  80  cents.  Of  the  74  cities  having  private 
works  which  report  to  Brown's  Directory  of  American 
Gas  Companies  for  1892,  only  six  get  all  their  illumi- 
nating gas  as  low  as  $1.  Four  charge  just  $1. 
Cleveland  has  just  been  forced  by  the  city  council  to 
reduce  its  charge  to  80  cents,  and  the  sixth.  New  Lis- 
bon, sells  an  oil  or  water  gas  for  40  cents.  The  only 
city  of  any  size  known  to  the  writer,  besides  Cleveland, 
which  gets  its  gas  as  low  as  Wheeling,  where  the  pub- 
lic works  sell  at  a  profit  for  75  cents,  is  Terre  Haiite, 
Ind.,  where  a  fierce  bvit  seemingly  temporary  war 
between  two  companies  has  reduced  the  price  of  water 
gas,  in  the  case  of  one  company,  and  of  a  combined 
water  and  oil  gas  in  that  of  the  other,  to  35  cents.  In 
a  similiar  gas  war  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  one  company  was 


even,  according  to  the  Progressive  Age,  giving  away 
its  gas  during  the  last  quarter  of  1892.  No  instance 
is  on  record  of  where  such  competition  has  not  been 
followed  by  consolidation  and  a  rise  of  prices. 

Of  the  five  cities  that  own  their  works  in  Virginia. 
Charlottesville  and  Fredericksburg  charge  $1.50. 
Alexandria  $1.44,  Richmond  and  Danville  $1.25.  Of 
the  seven  cities  which  have  private  works,  of  which 
five  are  larger  than  any  of  the  cities,  save  Richmond, 
having  public  works,  only  one  city  enjoj^s  a  lower  price 
than  $1.60.     Norfolk  charges  $1.40. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  charges  for  gas 
throughoiit  the  coimtry  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  for  whose 
high  price  of  $1.50  special  reasons  exist,  the  price  in 
these  public  companies  is  lower  than  in  most  private 
ones  similarly  circumstanced  in  amount  of  popula- 
tion, cost  of  coal  and  price  obtainable  for  coke  and  tar. 

The  candle  power  of  the  gas— hitherto  entirely 
coal  gas  save  in  Philadelphia,  where  40  per  cent,  is 
water  gas— ranges  from  17  to  18,  except  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Wheeling,  where  it  is  19.  The  introduction  of 
a  supplementary  water-gas  plant,  owned  by  the  city, 
in  Hamilton  and  Bellefontaine  last  year,  and  the 
increased  use  of  water  gas  in  Philadelphia,  is  likely 
to  raise  the  candle  power  in  these  places  soon  to  21 
or  22.  The  average  candle  power  of  the  Massachu- 
setts companies  in  1891  was  18.13. 

While  giving  low  prices,  the  public  companies  are 
yearly  increasing  their  efficiency  out  of  their  earn- 
ings, and,  in  addition  to  such  taxes  as  a  private  com- 
pany would  have  to  pay,  they  are  earning  a  good 
profit  on  the  cost  of  duplication.  This  profit  varies 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  six  cities,  and  from  6  to  8 
per  cent,  in  three  others,  as  follows  :  Philadelphia, 
20  ;  Charlottesville,  17  (average  of  last  two  years ) ; 
Richmond,  18 ;  Henderson,  12 ;  Wheeling,  11.6 ; 
Alexandria,  9.8  ;  Hamilton,  7.7  ;  Danville,  7  ;  Belle- 
fontaine, 6.2,  and  Fredericksburg,  1.2.  In  reaching 
these  figures  the  gas  used  by  the  city  and  not  directly 
paid  for,  save  in  part  in  Hamilton  and  wholly  in 
Fredericksburg,  is  reckoned  at  the  same  price  as  if 
sold  to  private  consumers.  Fredericksburg,  after  the 
thorough  overhauling  wliich  she  is  giving  her  newly 
purchased  works,  will  doubtless  show  a  fair  profit  in 
two  or  three  years.  As  it  is,  her  purchase  of  the 
works  in  September,  1891,  resulted  in  an  immediate 
reduction  in  price  from  $3  to  $1.50.  Similarly  the 
construction  of  works  by  Hamilton  in  April,  1890,  led 
to  an  immediate  reduction  of  price  there  from  $2 
to$l. 
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One  good  test  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  works 
is  the  percentage  of  leakage.  Now,  the  average  rate 
per  cent,  of  leakage  in  the  58  private  Massachu- 
setts companies  that  deliver  to  the  consumer  was 
11.66  in  1891,  and  in  the  public  companies  precisely 
the  same,  if  the  small  town  of  Fredericksburg  be 
omitted.  This  place  Ixmght  out  private  works  that 
had  a  leakage  of  over  30  i>er  cent.,  and  in  its  first 
year  has  reduced  the  leakage  nearly  one-half,  but  has 
not  yet,  of  course,  gotten  it  down  to  wliat  it  should  be. 
Including  Fredericksburg  tlie  average  rate  was  12,3. 

Such  excellent  financial  results  have  been  accom- 
panied l)y  a  decrease  rather  than,  as  many  who  have 
not  investigated  the  facts  believe,  an  increase  of  polit- 
ical corruiition.  Superintendent  W.  C.  Adams,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. .  has  held  his  place  since  1886,  and  before  that 
was  assistant  superintendent  for  si.xteen  years,  Supt. 
Wm.  Cannings,  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  has  held  his  office 
ever  .since  the  city  changed  from  leasing  to  ojjer.ating 
its  works  in  1882'  In  1891  the  superintendent  of  the 
Alexandria,  Va. ,  works  died  after  thirty  years'  serv- 
ice. Capt.  C.  A.  Ballon  had  been  city  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  Danville.  Va.,  gas  and  water 
works  for  eighteen  yeiirs.  In  Charlottesville,  Supt,  J. 
T.  Williams  has  ha<l  charge  since  the  city  Ixnight  the 
works  in  1876,  and  had  been  serWng  in  a  similar  ca- 
l)acity  under  tlie  i)rivate  company  for  21  years  before. 
When  Fredericksburg,  Va,,  recently  Ijouglit  out  the 
private  gas  i)lant.  the  old  and  capable suiH'rint<'ndent, 
Mr.  David  E.  Fleming,  wiis  retained,  thougli  unfortu- 
nacely  at  somewhat  reduced  salary.  Tlie  tnistees  of 
the  Hamilton  works  are  n<)n-i)artisan.  and  men  of 
both  parties  are  employed,  as  in  the  other  works.  At 
Belief ontaine.  Ohio,  the  superintendent  has  held  office 
for  many  years,  and  the  entire  management  is  non- 
partisan. At  Wheeling.  Va.,  Mr.  S.  M.  Darrah  has 
been  superintendent  since  188^,  except  1886  to  1888, 
when  the  former  superintendent,  Mr.  Dillon,  was 
tried  again. 

Politics  seem  to  have  cut  no  figure  in  Philadeli)hia 
since  1887  in  the  appointment  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
gas  department,  while  civil-service  rules  liave  Ijeen 
pretty  effectually  ai)i)lied  to  the  sulx)rdinates.  It  was 
not  always  so  in  Philadelphia.  For  46  years  prior  to 
1887  the  city  was  legally  unable  to  shake  off  a  most 
unfortunate  form  of  government,  in  which  the  gas 
management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  trustees 
elected  by  the  council,  but  stibject  to  no  control  or 
investigation  by  them.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
this  form  of  government  could  not  l)e  changed  until 
certain  portions  of  the  debt  were  paid.  Naturally 
great  misgovemment  followed,  yet  as  great  political 
corrTiption,  probably,  was  exposed  in  connection  with 
the  private  gas  comi)anies  of  New  York  by  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  New  York  Senate  in  188.5 
(Senate  Dociunent  41).  In  all  but  six  years  of  the 
time  1841-86  the  price  of  gas  was  higher  in  New 
York  than  in  Philadelphia.  Since  1887  the  entire  sys- 
tem has  been  changed  for  the  better  in  the  latter  city. 
There  are  still  .some  employees,  I  found,  not  T)y  any 
means  all,  who  suppose  it  to  be  their  personal  interest 
to  keep  the  present  parties  in  power  by  work  at  the 


primaries.  This  is  also  true  to  some  extent  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  possibly  Richmond,  but  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments in  each  of  these  places  declared  that  there 
was  a  steady  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  making 
the  employees  perfectly  secure  in  their  places  on  good 
beha\'ior,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  to-day  in  most  of 
the  ten  cities  under  discus.sion. 

When  one  of  the  best-informed  citizens  of  the 
Quaker  City  was  recently  asked  by  me  which  now 
exerted  the  greatest  political  influence,  the  jjublic- 
owned  gas  works  or  the  private  street-car  lines,  he 
replied  at  once:  "Oh.  the  street-car  lines,  imdoubt- 
edly ;  they  own  the  city,  body  and  soul."  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  general  public  realizes  that  the 
work  of  gas  manufacture  is  too  technical  and  im- 
l)ortant  to  be  intrustec]  to  new,  green  hands  every 
time  there  is  a  change  in  jiolitics,  and  city  ownership 
has  been  put  to  a  fair,  if  not  very  extensive,  test  in 
this  matter;  for,  though  oidy  one  of  the  great  par- 
ties usually  controls  tlie  Virginia  cities  and  some  of 
the  others  that  owni  gas  works,  yet  there  are  often  in 
these  cities  bitter  contests  of  rival  factions  and  great 
temptations  for  using  the  gas  works  politically.  That 
the  sentiment  against  it  has  been  so  successful  and  is 
so  rapidly  gi-owing  is  ver>'  encouraging.  One  reason 
for  the  poor  quality  of  administrative  material  is 
the  little  jwwer  given  an  official.  Increase  it,  and 
stronger  characters  are  willing  to  accept  place  and 
are  able  to  command  it. 

Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  political 
corruption  is  not  confined  to  public-owned  companies. 
The  extent  to  which  quasi-jmblic  monopolies  in  pri- 
vate hands  are  temjitcid — and  sometimes  by  the  raids 
of  unscrupulous  politicians  almost  forced — to  bribe 
and  control  councils  and  the  press,  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  and  widespread  evils  of  our  political  system. 
Yet  how  few  really  gi-asp  the  magnitude  of  the  evil ! 

City  ownershij)  saves  many  illegitimate  expenses  of 
this  kind  and  many  high  salaries  and  dividends  on 
new  capitalization,  while  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  slightly  increases  the  labor 
cost. 

Only  two  of  the  ten  superintendents  of  public  com- 
panies say  that  thej'  are  hampered  in  getting  any 
improvements  really  needed.  More  than  one  gas 
engineer  of  experience,  working  now  for  large  private 
companies,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  public  com- 
panies average  as  well  as  the  private  in  introducing 
improvements.  This  point  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
settle,  because  of  too  little  accessible  evidence.  It 
wf)uld  appear,  however,  that  whether  or  not  public 
companies  can,  by  reason  of  lower  rates  of  interest, 
fewer  large  salaries  and  expenditures  for  politics  and 
"  influence,"  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  private  com- 
panies, certainly  the  public  generally  get  more  benefit 
from  city-managed  companies  in  the  way  of  lower 
charges  or  more  net  revenue,  or  both,  than  from  the 
private  companies. 

Only  one  of  the  public  companies  seems  now  rest- 
ing under  an}-  suspicion — namely,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Although  information  gathered  on  a  visit  to  the  city 
August,  1892,  from  well-informed,  disinterested  par- 
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ties  leads  the  writer  to  believe  that  five  out  of  six  of 
the  people  of  Hamilton  believ(>  in  th(>  city  manage- 
ment of  its  gas  vi^orks,  yet  a  few  t-ritics,  urged  on,  it 
is  charged,  by  private  gas  c;ompanies,  who  generallj- 
fight  city  ownership,  instituted  an  examination  last 
si)ring.  by  a  Cincinnati  engineer.  He  criticised  the 
method  of  bookkeeping  of  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Willard  Smyers,  who  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
doing  excellently,  but  brought  no  charge  of  corrup- 
tion or  mismanagement  against  any  one.  Only  by 
large  allowance  for  depreciation  does  ^'he  investigator 
make  it  appear  that  the  works  at  $1  a  thousand  feet 
are  not  fully  paying  interest  and  such  taxes  as  a  pri- 
vate company  woiild  have  to  pay.  While  the  report 
institutes  no  comparison  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  just  closed,  of  city  ownership,  it  contains  mate- 
rial for  so  doing,  which  is  verj'  favorable  to  Hamilton 
and  most  promising  for  the  future. 

From  the  statements  of  this  expert  or  from  simple 
computations  based  on  them,  it  appears  that  the-  cost 
■of  putting  gas  in  the  burner,  aside  from  interest, 
taxes  and  depreciation,  was  74.6  cents  per  M  the  first 
fiscal  year,  April  29, 1890,to  February  28, 1891,  and  42.5 
cents  the  last  fiscal  year,  March  1, 1891 ,  to  February  29, 
1892.     During  the  past  year  the  cost  in  the  holder  was 
42.2  cents.    The  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  which  the  city 
pays,  on  $173,408,  the  cost  of  construction,  amounted 
to  41  cents  per  M  the  first  year,  and  22.1  cents  the 
second.  The  taxes  a  private  company  would  have  had 
to  pay  were  5.8  cents  the  fir.st  j-ear.  and  4.3  cents  the 
second.     The  total  cost,  thus,  aside  from  depreciation 
was  121.4  cents  the  first  year,   and  80.7  cents  the 
second.    The  gas  used  increased  from  22,409,700  feet 
the  first  fiscal  year  of  ten  months  to  35,388,700  feet 
the  second,  while  the  leakage  fell  from  16.8  per  cent,  to 
8. 1  per  cent.    Inasmuch  as  the  output  of  gas  increased 
27.5  per  cent.  March  1  to  August  31,  1892,  over  the 
con-esponding  six  months  the  previous  year,  without 
corresponding  increase  in  cost,  the  figures  for  1892-93 
are  not  likely  to  exceed  70  cents  for  the  above  items. 
The  Cincinnati  investigator  added  for  depreciation 
about  4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital.     To  be  precise,  he 
added  2  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  7  per 
cent  on  the  mains,  10  per  cent,  on  "  sundry  expenses 
for  construction,"  8  per  cent,  on  salaries,  5  per  cent, 
on  street  lamps  (which  are  no  part  of  a  gas  plant 
proper),  and  10  per  cent,  on  meters.    Where  the  works 
are  well  kept  up  and  the  real  estate  is  increasing  in 
value,  as  at  Hamilton,  the  above  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation is  thought  bj'  some  engineers  excessive.  ,  But, 
even  if  admitted,  it  only  adds  to  the  first  year's  cost 
27.4  cents,  and  to  the  second  year  20.8  cents,  making 
the  total  cost  the  first  year  148.8  cents,  and  the  second 
year  101.5  cents,  which  vvdll  surely  be  below  90  cents, 
and  probably  below  85  cents,  in  1892-93.    After  a 
couple  of  years,  new  construction  can  be  charged  to 
running  expenses  at  Hamilton,  as  at  the  other  places. 
No  allowance  need  then  be  made  for  depreciation,  as 
long  as  the  efl&ciency  of  the  works  gradually  in- 
creases. 

Much  is  expected  at  Hamilton  from  the  new  water- 
gas  plant  there,  which  was  to  be  ready  for  use  by  De- 


cember, 1892.  It  has  a  capacity  of  360,000  feet  daily, 
and  in  the  hands  of  two  private  companies  north  of 
the  Ohio  river  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  lie  put- 
ting gas  in  the  holder  for  20  to  82  cents  per  thousand 
feet. 

Hamilton  is  the  only  one  of  the  ten  gas-owning 
cities  where  the  original  private  company,  if  there 
were  one,  was  not  bought  out  by  the  city.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  private  company  at  Hamilton  to  place  a 
fair  value  upon  its  plant  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause, 
but  serious  embarassments  have  come  to  the  city  in 
consequence  of  a  competing  private  company.  The 
price  of  gas  has  been  reduced  from  $2  to  $1,  and  the 
private  company  has  been  led  to  seek  most  of  its  rev- 
enue from  electric  light  and  gas  engines,  but  the  city 
has  been  subjected  to  tedious  and  costly  litigation 
Then,  too,  competition  in  the  gas  business  increases 
the  expense  of  gas  manufactui-e.  There  is  a  waste  of 
capital  and  labor  in  keeping  up  two  plants  where  one 
would  do  better  if  properly  managed.  Despite  these 
difficulties  Hamilton  has  already,  in  the  first  one  and 
one-half  years  of  city  ownership,  achieved  great  suc- 
cess. 

Although  the  far  greater  area  of  Philadelphia  than 
of  New  York  renders  the  cost  of  distribution  much 
greater  in  the  former,  and  although  the  Quaker  City 
has  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  the  blight  of  the 
gas  trust  prior  to  1887,  yet  the  city  gains  more  from 
public  management  than  does  New  York  from  pri- 
vate, and  with  probably  less  political  corniption.     In 
1891,  with  the  price  of  gas  at  $1.50,  coal  averaging 
$3.56  per  short  ton,  and  coke  ^%  cents  per  bushel,  the 
net  receipts  in  Philadelphia  were  $947,797.39.     If  to 
this  we  add  the  587,398,328  feet  of  gas  used  in  the 
streets  and  public  biiildings  at  $1.50,  we  have  $881,- 
097.49  more,  or  a  total  of  $1,828,894.88.   This  is  24  per 
cent,  of  the  $7,600,000  which,  as  near  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, would  duplicate  the  entire  coal-gas  plant.     A 
deduction  of  2  per  cent,  for  taxes,  and  4  per  cent,  for  in- 
terest (though  the  city  pays  no  taxes,  and  the  works  are 
nearly  out  of  debt)  would  leave  18  per  cent,  net  profit. 
In  New  York  the  price  to  private  consumers  is  $1.25, 
and  to  the  city  a.  little  less,  but  more,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  than  $1.     Besides  this,  and  taxes,  the  city 
gets  nothing.     Now  suppose  we  estimate  the  net 
profits  in  Philadelphia,  if  the  gas  to  private  consum- 
ers has  been  sold  at  $1.25  and  to  the  city  at  $1.     The 
profit  would  then  have  been  $965,832.61,  or  12.7  per 
cent.     Deducting  6  per  cent,  for  interest  and  taxes, 
there  would  have  been  6.7  per  cent.,  or  $509,200,  net 
profit.     With  as  large  a  population  and  gas  consump- 
tion as  New  York,  the  net  profit  would  easily  be  twice 
as  great,  on  the  somewhat  higher  candle  power  there. 
Right  here  it  should  be  added  that  this  profit  is  only 
estimated  after  including  the  cost  of  gas,  the  $274,- 
124.31  spent  for  extensions,  as  well  as  liberal  amounts 
spent  for  repairs.     The  cost  in  the  holder  at  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  coal  gas  made  by  the  city,  is  48  cents. 
The  city  buys  a  large  amount  of  water  gas  (about 
40  per  cent,  of  all  the  gas  iised)  from  a  private  com- 
pany for  37  cents  in  the  holder.     The  cost  of  making 
each  gas,  and  especially  water  gas,  is  rapidly  falling, 
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and  the  Philadelphia  authorities  are  nrf^ent  for  cit)' 
ownershii).  of  the  water-gas  plant ;  for  water  gas  is  of 
late  becoming  so  perfected  as  to  be  mnch  cheai)er 
than  coal  gas,  and  qnite  as  good.  The  illnniinating 
power  is  better.  Complaints  were  raised  a  year  ago 
in  Pliiladelphia  against  the  water-gas  plant  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where,  according  to  ex-Superintendent 
Wagner,  none  was  used.  Better  street  mains  and 
more  of  the  latest  improved  retorts  are  the  great  need, 
and  are  being  gradually  siipplicd.  The  cost  of  put- 
ting gas  in  the  burner,  including  extensions,  but  not 
interest  or  taxes,  has  fallen  from  $1.17  to  85i^  cents 
from  1886  to  1891,  and  should  soon  be  down  to  60 
cents. 

The  price  of  gas  is  kept  at  $1.50  because  the  un- 
usually large  numbers  of  small  house  owniers  in 
Phila(leli)liia,  on  whom  the  burden  of  loc-al  taxation 
now  falls,  in  the  absence  of  any  fair  taxation  of  the 
rich,  desire  relief  from  taxes.  Were  it  not  for 
the  income  from  the  gas  and  water  works,  the  rate  of 
taxation  would  have  to  l)e  60  cents  liigher  on  the  $1. 
The  jirice  is  kept  nearer  the  cost  in  the  other  nine  gas- 
owning  cities. 

A  more  favorable  showing  is  presented  at  Wheel- 
ing, which  has  not  been  handicai)i»ed  like  Philadel- 
])hia  by  an  inheritance  of  a  long  early  i>i'rio<l  of  mis- 
management under  an  irresjxjnsible  gas  trust.  If  all 
new  construction  and  extension  1k'  included  luidtn- 
cost  of  gas  in  the  burner,  the  total  cost,  irrespective 
ot  any  interest  or  taxes,  which  Wheeling  does  not 
have  to  pay.  was  40  cents  in  18K9  to  '90  :  46  cents  in 
1890  to  "91  and  iW.IJ  cents  in  1891  to  "92.  The  cost, 
aside  from  extension,  was  34.3  cents  the  first  of  these 
years,  29.7  cents  the  second  and  29..')  cents  the  last 
year.  Even  an  allowance  of  7  \^v  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  duplication,  for  interest  and  taxes,  would  only  raise 
the  cost  to  about  61  cents  in  18H9  to  '90.  67  cents  in 
1890  to  '91,  and  57  cents  in  1891  to  "92.  Selling  gas  to 
l)rivate  consumers  at  75  cents  and  furnishing  free  all 
gas  used  by  the  city  (worth  at  75  cents  $23,129),  the 
city  in  1891  and  '92  made  al)Out  $28,000  in  cash. 

It  should  be  noted  that  coal,  in  tlus  city  of  35,000 
(1890)  jjopulation,  costs  only  $1.45  per  ton,  or  16.9  cents 
per  thoiisand  feet  in  the  holder.  This,  however,  is 
only  20  cents  to  30  cents  less  than  in  mo.st  cities  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  less  than  10  cents  per  tliousand 
feet  below  the  cost  in  most  cities  in  Ohio  or  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  near  the  lakes  and  Ohio  river. 
The  value  of  coke,  tar  and  ammoniacal  lifjuor  Avas 
from  16  to  18  cents  per  thousand  feet  in  the  burner  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  which  is  not  larger  than 
in  many  cities.  The  works  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  S.  M.  DaiTah,  who  has  charge  since 
1884.  excepting  the  years  1886-88,  when  a  former 
superintendent  was  again  tried,  appear  in  excellent 
condition. 

Cleveland,  a  much  larger  city,  is  happy  over  secur- 
ing gas  for  80  cents  from  a  private  company  AAnth  63>2 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  making  the  net  cost 
about  72  cents.  But  it  was  only  on  condition  of  ten 
j'ears"  contract,  diiring  which  time  the  cost  of  gas 
may  be  expected  to  fall  over  one-half.      Even  to-day, 


Wheeling  could  sell  at  73  cents  and  make,  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  cost  of  the  last  three  years. 
11  per  cent,  without  taxes,  and  9  per  cent,  with 
them. 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  This  town  of  about  5.000 
lx)pulation.  which  has  managed  its  gas  works  suc;- 
cessfully  since  1873,  furnishes  a  striking  exami)le  of 
the  possibilities  of  cheap  gas  and  of  the  fact  that  pro- 
gressivene.ss  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  jnivate 
owned  works.  After  full  trial,  the  to^^^l  has  paid 
$10,000  for  a  new  i)lant.  known  as  the  Askins  gas 
plant,  which  has  a  cajtacity  of  126,000  feet  per  day  of 
22  candle  power,  or  46,000,000  feet  a  year,  if  the  daily 
consumption  were  uniform,  at  a  cost  per  thousand 
feet  in  the  holder  of  less  than  20  cents.  Interest  and 
taxes  even  at  10  per  cent,  would  not  add  10  cents  to 
this  The  co.st  of  distribution  varies  from  10  to  30 
cents  in  different  jjlaces.  Competent  engineers  who 
have  examined  the  plant  confinn  the  claims  of  the 
inventor. 

It  is  a  somewhat  similar  plant,  known  as  the  Ken- 
dall process,  which  is  now  being  introduced  in  the 
city  owned  works  at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  results  in 
the.se  two  places,  l)eing  open  to  public  investigation, 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  At  Lakewood,  N.  Y.. 
on  Lake  C'hautautpia,  excellent  gas  has  Ijeen  ma<le 
out  of  benzine  for  four  years  by  passing  steam  ami 
oil  thnoigh  very  hot  firebrick,  first  heated  by  steam 
and  a  little  oil  forced  through  by  a  draft.  The  cost 
of  putting  the  gas  in  the  holder,  even  with  the  very 
small  holder  and  outi)ut  tliere.  has  not  "xceeded  30 
cents.  In  the  Askins  process  at  Bellefontaine  there 
are  two  generators.  In  the  first  generator  crude 
Limaoil  (about  five  gallons  at  \]/^  cents  a  gallon  for 
everj-  thousand  feet)  is  fed  into  a  bed  of  incandescent 
coke,  underlying  heated  soft  coal,  which  feeds  it. 
Steam  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  generator. 
The  result  is  a  hydrocarbon  vapor,  which  passes  into 
the  second  generator,  where  it  meets  water  gas  result- 
ing from  the  jiassage  of  steam  through  incande.scent 
coke.  The  mingled  vajKjrs  and  gases  are  then  con- 
verted into  good  illuminating  gas  in  intensely  hot 
retorts.  This,  after  some  jjurification,  is  delivered 
into  the  holder. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  that  between  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  under  public  ownersliip,  and  Nasliville, 
Tenn.,  under  private.  Richmond  (cen.sus  of  1890) 
had  81. .388  population;  Na.sh\alle  only  about  5,000 
less.  Practically  the  same  proportion  (^f  colored  and 
others  not  likely  to  use  gas  exists  in  the  two.  Coal 
in  Richmond  in  1891  was  $4.60  a  ton,  or  a  third  higher 
than  in  Nashville,  and  coke  six  cents  a  bushel,  or 
one-third  less,  wliile,  owing  to  leaks  in  the  holder, 
wluch  for  some  time  could  not  be  repaired,  the  cost 
of  gas  in  the  Virginia  city  was  over  five  cents  higher 
than  it  will  be  this  year.  Despite  all  this,  Richmond 
selling  gas  at  $1.50  as  in  Naslnille.  made  above  all 
expenses,  including  extensions,  l)ut  not  interest  or 
taxes,  the  ca.sh  sum  of  4^4,646.40.  Besides  this  the 
city  obtained  free  51.122.600  feet  for  public  use,  which 
at  .$1.50  per  thousand  feet  was  worth  $76,683.96.  The 
total  profit  thus  was  $121,330.36,  or  efiuivalent  to  all 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Place. 

Date   of   be- 
ginning of 
ownership. 

Population    in 
1890. 

Fiscal  year  from  which 
returns  are  given. 

Cost  of  coal 
per  long 
ton. 

Price    of 
coke  per 
bushel. 

Price  of  tar  per 
barrel  of  .50  gal- 
lons. 

Philadelphia 

Richmond,  Va 

1841 
1852 
1853 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1890 
1891 

1,046,964 

81,388 
14,330 

8,835 
35,013 

4,238 
10,305 

5,562 
17,565 

4,528 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1891. 
Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1891. 
June  1,  1891-May  31, 1893 
June  1, 1891-May  31, 1892 
Apr.  1, 1891-Mar.  31, 1892 
Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1891. 
Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1891. 
July  1, 1891-June  31, 1893 
Mar.  1,  1891-Feb.  29,  1892 
Sept.  1, 1891-June  31, 1892 

$4.00 
4.60 
3.82 
2.61 
1.64 
3.34 
4.39 
3.75 
2.59 
4.25 

5>4  to  6  cts. 
6 

8.5 

3.5 
8.5  to  10 
10 
10 

6 

8 

* 
$1.32 

Alexandria,  Va  

Henderson,  Ky 

2.00 
2.03 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Belief ontaine,  Ohio 

Danville,  Va        

Charlottesville,  Va 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Fredericksburg,  Va 

3.00 
3.00 
2.a5 
2.00 
3.90 
3.00 

*  Tar  in  Philadelphia  sells  for  37  cents  a  ton  of  coal  carbonized. 
Tar  reduced  in  1892  to  $1.70  in  Hamilton. 


the  taxes  paid  by  the  Nashville  company  ($18,847.30 
in  1891)  and  17  per  cent,  on  $600,000,  the  cost,  a;C- 
cording  to  Superintendent  Adams,  of  the  Richmond 
Gas  Works,  of  duplicating  his  plant.  Fully  10  per 
cent.,  or  $60,000,  represents  the  net  advantage  of 
city  ownership  every  year  to  Richmond  as  compared 
with  Nashville.  The  price  of  gas  was  reduced  in 
February  at  Richmond  to  $1.25,  which  is  still  25 
cents  above  all  costs,  including  in  costs  interest  and 
taxes,  which  Richmond  does  not  have  to  pay.  If  the 
city  council  grants  Mr.  Adams  the  $25,000  he  has  re- 
quested for  a  water-gas  plant  the  cost  of  manufacture 
will  be  further  reduced. 

In  Table  I  is  given  a  list  of  the  ten  cities  owning 
their  gas  works,  with  their  population,  date  of  be- 
ginning ownership,  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
further  figures  are  given,  the  cost  of  coal  per  long  ton, 
the  price  of  coke  per  bushel  and  tar  per  barrel. 

It  thus  appears  that  Philadelphia  has  owned  her 
works  51  years,  Richmond  40,  Alexandi*ia  39,  Hender- 
son 25,  Wheeling  22,  Bellefontaine  19,  Danville  and 
Charlottesville  16  years,  Hamilton  2  years  and  Fred- 
ericksburg 1. 

In  Table  Hare  given  very  important  items,  the  cost 
of  coal  and  receipts  for  residuals  per  thousand  feet  in 
the  holder,  the  leakage  and  the  cost  of  gas  per 
thousand  feet  in  the  burner,  save  extensions,  inter- 
est, taxes  and  depreciation. 

The  figures  for  leakage,  which  include  the  amount 
used  at  the  gas  offices  and  works,  will  be  5  to  12  per 
cent,  less  this  year  in  Richmond  and  Danville,  and 
probably  Fredericksburg,  by  the  improvements  al- 
ready completed  in  holders  and  mains.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  published  report  gives  the  amount  of 
leakage  as  12.73  per  cent.,  but  this  is  the  percentage 
of  all  the  gas  in  the  holders  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
well  as  of  the  gas  sent  out  from  them.  Since  the 
holders  had  also  much  gas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  percentage  of  leakage  has  been  reckoned 
as  in  the  other  cities  only  on  the  gas  made  and  in  the 
holder  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  subtracting  that 
in  holders  at  the  beginning.     Calculated  on  the  same 


basis,  the  leakage  in  Philadelphia  has  fallen  1  per  cent, 
the  last  year,  and  is  likely  to  fall  below  12  as  soon 
as  improvements  now  in  contemplation  are  finished, 
but  the  great  diffusion  of  the  population  of  the  city 
makes  the  length  of  pipe  enormous  for  the  gas  used, 
and  prevents  a  very  low  percentage  of  leakage  being 
attained. 

It  will  be  noted  that  tte  residuals  are  from  11  to 
15.4  cents  in  every  city  save  Hamilton  (23  cents),  while 
coal  costs  from  28  to  45  cents  per  thousand  feet  in  the 
holder,  save  in  Wheeling,  where  the  cost  (15.2  cents) 
is  a  trifle  below  the  price  of  the  residuals. 

TABLE  n. 


Net  cost  per 

Cost  of  coal 

Value  of  all 

1,(XI0  feet  in 
burner,  save 

Place. 

per   thou- 
sand  feet 
in  holder. 

per   thou- 
sand feet, 
in  holder. 

Leak- 
age. 

improve- 
ments,  ex- 
tensions, in- 
terest and 
taxes. 

Philadelphia. . 

40. 

14.6 

14.72 

76. 

Richmond 

28.1 

11. 

16. 

79  5 

Alexandria  — 

32  8 

11.2 

12.4 

82.8 

Henderson   .. 

29.1 

14  6 

12. 

58  1 

Wheeling 

15.2 

15.4 

10.25 

29  5 

Bellefontaine. . 

36.1 

15.1 

6.42 

57.7 

Danville 

45. 

11  8 

19. 

92.5 

Charlottesville 

•  •   •  •              *                  • 

11. 

6.07 

46.5 

Hamilton 

31. 

23. 

8.08 

52.4 

Frederick  s- 

burg 

44.2 

11.4 

18. 

137.1 

The  cost  in  the  holder  was  42.2  cents  in  Hamilton, 
and  48  cents  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
gas.  A  separation  of  costs  in  the  holder  from  those 
of  distribution  has  not  been  made  in  the  other  cities. 
The  cost  in  the  burner,  with  no  allowance  for  exten- 
sions, depreciation,  interest  or  taxes,  was  29.5  cents  in 
Wheeling,  46.5  cents  in  Charlottesville,  from  52  to  58 
cents  in  Hamilton,  Bellefontaine  and  Henderson,  and 
from  76  to  83  cents  in  Philadelphia,  Richmond  and 
Alexandria.  In  Danville  the  cost  was  92.5  cents,  and 
in  Fredericksburg  $1.27.  The  high  price  in  the 
latter  city  is  chiefly  due  to  the  small  amotmt  of  gas 
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used  and  the  large  leakage,  heritage  of  the  private 
company  which  was  bought  out  a  year  ago.  Since  then 
the  leakage  has  fallen  about  one-half,  and  the  cost  of 
gas  making  is  sure  to  be  further  reduced  there  this 
year.  In  Danville,  too,  the  large  reduction  in  leakage 
now  secured  will  reduce  the  cost  of  gas  perhai)s  seven 
cents  this  year.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  cost 
will  also  be  materially  less  in  most  of  the  other  cities. 

In  Table  III  are  given  the  cost  per  thousand  feet  in 
the  burner  of  the  extensions  or  new  consti-uction,  and 
of  the  total  cost  when  extensions,  but  not  interest  or 
taxes,  are  included.  There  is  also  given  the  yearly 
consumption  of  gas,  the  cost  of  duplication  of  the 
plant  or  legitimate  capital,  and  the  amount  of  this 
for  every  thousand  feet  of  gas  used. 

The  value  of  the  plant  a-side  from  the  land  is  under 
$2  per  thousand  feet  in  the  burner.  Tlie  cost  before 
improvements  are  added,  as  given  in  column  4  of 
Tal)le  n,  was  much  less  in  the  year  given  than  in  the 
year  before.  It  had  fallen  12  cents  in  Alexandria, 
16.5  cents  in  Henderson,  7.2  cents  in  Wheeling,  in 
Danville  22  cents,  in  Charlottesville  25.5  cents.  The 
cost  in  Philadelphia  and  Riclimond  remained  about 
the  .same.  The  cost  of  extensions,  as  given  in  column 
2  of  Table  III,  was  about  the  same  as  the  year  before, 
save  that  it  was  then  20.2  cents  in  Alexandria,  1:5 
cents  in  Henderson,  16.3  cents  in  Wheeling  and  12 
cents  in  Charlottesville. 

The  increase  in  consumption  was  3  jxt  cent,  in 
Philadeli)liia  and  9  per  cent,  in  the  other  cities.  A 
somewhat  similar  yearly  increase  is  taking  place 
everywlicre,  and  should  Im;  kept  in  mind  by  those 
■who  Ix'lieve  that  electricity  is  destined  to  displace 
gas.  Tl:e  fact  is  that  the  illuminating  power  of  gas 
and  its  cheajuiess  of  manufacture  are  keejang  jHice 
with  the  development  of  electric  lighting.  For  every 
ten  feet  of  gas  displaced  by  electric  light  on  streets, 
and  in  halls,  stores  and  some  residences,  eleven  or 
more  feet  of  gas  are  used  in  other  residences  or  f(jr 
fuel.  People  accustomed  to  brighter  streets  at  night 
turn  up  the  g;is  higher  when  they  come  home. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  low  cost  of  duplicating  the 
various  city  works  as  given  in  column  4  of  Table  III. 


The  figures  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  computed  from 
the  estimates  of  the  gas  superintendents.  Usually 
the  estimates  were  made  by  items,  as,  for  exami)le, 
the  land,  buildings,  mains,  meters  and  services,  and 
the  man\ifacturing  appjyatixs.  The  works,  of  course, 
would  be  i)laced  at  a  nuich  higher  price  for  purposes 
of  sale,  because  of  the  large  monopoly  earnings,  but 
reference  is  now  made  to  cost  of  duplication  in  the 
present  state  of  efficiency.  Because  of  frequent  addi- 
tions to  the  works,  the  cost  of  a  given  size  of  street 
main,  of  a  holder  of  any  size,  of  retorts,  purifjing 
ai)i)aratus,  meters,  services,  &c.,can  be  pretty  closely 
estimated.  It  appears  that  in  the  cities  of  over  20,000 
inhabitants  thi'  cost  of  duplication  nins  from  $2.91  to 
$3.30.  an<l  in  all  the  other  cities,  save  the  small  town 
of  Fredericksburg  ($8),  it  is  below  $5. 

In  com])('titive  business  where  no  very  rare  busi- 
ness talent  is  embodied,  the  value  of  the  plant  is,  in 
the  long  nm,  the  cost  of  duplication.  If  a  person  or 
cori)oration  is  earning  more  than  the  average  i)rofits 
on  the  cost  of  duplication  in  a  competitive  biusiness 
where  no  gi'eat  risks  are  run,  or  no  very  high  order  of 
ability  is  re<iuired,  <jthers  will  construct  rival  works 
and,  l)y  comi)etition  in  selling  the  product,  force 
downi  the  profit  to  the  normal  rate  on  this  cost  of  du- 
plication. The  value  of  the  ])lant  will  then  fall  to 
the  cost  of  duplication.  In  a  monojKjly  like  gas, 
where  no  very  high  order  of  ability  is  needed,  and 
where  there  are  no  very  great  risks,  the  excess  of 
capital  over  cost  of  duplication,  which  in  cities  of 
over  100,0(K)  inhabitants  is  likely  to  range  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50,  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  the  monopoly  i)rofit8. 
Very  interesting  it  is,  then,  to  note,  in  Table  IV,  the 
high  capital  of  most  of  the  following  large  cities. 
Wliile  the  stock  and  l>onds  of  some  are  not  at  par, 
there  are  other  companies  whose  stock  and  bonds  are 
above  i)ar,  and  the  deduction  to  be  made  on  the 
average  for  de])reciation  of  the  stock  is  probably  in 
most  ca-ses  covered  by  the  fact  that  the  capital  has 
apparentl}',  save  in  Boston,  been  reckoned  on  the 
basis  of  the  output,  instead  of  the  consumi)ti<jii  in  the 
burner,  a  difference,  of  say,  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  companies.    The  figures  in  the  table  are  taken 


TABLE  III. 


1.  2. 

Cost  per  burner         Cost  including 
Place.  of  extensions.  extensions. 

Cents. 

Philadelphia 9.5  8.5..5 

Richmond 4.8  84..3 

Alex.indria n..5  SM..3 

Henderson 0  .t«.1 

Wheelini? 5.8  a5.4 

Bellefontaine 7.  63.7 

Danville 17.2  107.7 

Charlottesville 0  46.5 

(  or  cost  of  duplication  (  Exten.sion 

Hamilton ^   included  in  capital.  -    omitted. 

(  (         .52.4 

Fredericksburg Included  in  capital.  127 . 1 


(las  consumed  in 
burner. 


;>.K.57,<«4.22H 

iH^.-tyLfirif) 
Y.K\\\.\ru 

]3.IIIW.!KI0 
i;jS..'-)!tH.140 

»..541.10() 
ll,!KtH.:««) 

7.()2.5,(;74 

35,388,700 

10  months 

2.(JG5,730 


Capital  per  thou- 

of  duplication. 

8 a  11  d    ft.    in 

burner. 

$K.4f)0.(KI0 

%2M 

(iOO.(KK) 

3.30 

70.(1(10 

4.18 

0O.(J(KJ 

4.62 

400.000 

2.91 

45,000 

4.4() 

.57.000 

4.67 

34,0(J0 

4.46 

173.400 

4.90 

25,000 

On  a  year's 

output  about 

$8.00 

The  cost  of  duplicating  the  Philadelphia  plant  is  based  on  most  liberal  estimates,  and  covers  an  allowance  of  $800,000  for 
the  private  water-gas  plant  with  a  maximum  daily  capacity  of  11,000,000  feet.     Over  $3,000,000  is  the  value  of  the  land. 
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from  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Companies 
for  1892,  save  in  the  case  of  Boston.  The  figures  there 
are  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Conmiission's 
Seventh  Annual  Report.  The  bonds  therein  reported 
for  the  Boston,  Dorchester,  RoxT)ury  and  South  Boston 
companies,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Bay  State 
Gas  Company,  of  Delaware,  are  $4,560,000.  In  an 
argument  by  Henry  M.  Cross  before  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and 
Hovise,  February  18,  1892,  the  bonds  are  given  as 
$7,000,000  first  mortgage  fives,  $3,000,000  second 
mortgage  fives,  and  $2,000,000  income  sevens.  Such 
figures  would  double  the  capitalization  per  thousand 
feet  for  Boston,  given  in  the  table. 

Returns  are  not  at  hand  for  Minneapolis,  Cleveland, 
Syi'acuse,  Albany  and  New  Haven.  The  average 
capital  of  the  twenty- two  large  cities  given  is  $7.72. 
The  capital  of  the  eighteen  having  more  than  $3. 99  cap- 
ital each  which  embraces  all  the  largest  cities,  is  $8.78 
on  the  output  of  1891.  On  this  over-capitalization  the 
private  companies,  through  their  monopoly,  are  on  the 
whole  successful  in  paying  good  interest  or  dividends. 

TABLE  IV. 


Place. 


Par  value  of 
stook  and  bonds 
per  thousand 
feet  of  output 
of  gas. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Brooklyn 

St.  Louis 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 

Cincinnati 

Boston,   including  Dor 
Chester,  Roxbury  and 
South  Boston 

Baltimore 

Louisville 

Washington 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Providence 

Troy  

Milwaukee 

Kansas  City '. . 

Omaha 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Columbus 


Remarks. 


As  one  company 
sends  part  of  its 
gas  to  other  com- 
panies, only  an 
a  p  p  r  o  X  imation 
can  be  given. 


( Returns  from  one 
<  of  the  three  com- 
(     panies  not  given. 


( Returns  from  one 
<  company  not 
I     given. 

(  Returns  from  one 
■<  c  omp  any  not 
I     given. 


The  average  cost  of  duplication  in  the  ten  public  com- 
panies is  $4.44,  and  without  Fredericksburg  is  $4.09. 
The  average  cost  in  the  case  of  the  only  three  cities 
whose  size  makes  comparison  with  the  private  com- 
panies fair,  Philadelphia,  Richmond  and  Wheeling,  is 
$3.05. 


In  Table  V  are  given  the  gross  profits  in  cents  per 
tlumsand  feet,  and  tlie  allowance  that  i)erhaps  should 
be  made  for  interest  and  taxes.  None  save  Fredericks- 


TABLE  V. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

J-i  to 

.^ 

fc,  O  1) 
S  3  « 

g 

2  (3  3 

-nfi" 

h  =*  B 

T-i 

s;5^ 

0'">4 

<H 

+2    :  o 

oflt 
er  d 
and 

s 

p. 

-"go 

q,m2 
o-e  rt 

Place. 

S 
P. 

« 
O 

Amount  of 
at  5  per  ce 
taxes  at  2  p« 

Monopoly  p 
1000  feet  aft 
ing  interest 

be® 
o 

CD 
O 

2 

Percentage 
nopoly  profi 
.  terest  on  co 
plication. 

Percentage 
after  deduc 
terest  at  5X a 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Philadelphia  — 

64  5 

30.6 

43.9 

$1.50 

20.0 

,15.0 

Richmond 

65.7 

23.1 

43.6 

1.50 

18.0 

13.0 

Alexandria 

49.7 

39.3 

30.4 

1.44 

9.8 

■    4.8 

Henderson 

66.9 

33.3 

34.6 

1.25 

12.0 

7.0 

Wheeling. 

39.6 

30.4 

19.2 

.75 

11-.6 

6.6 

Bellefontaine    . . 

36  3 

30.8 

5.5 

1.00 

6.2 

1.3 

Danville 

43.3 

33.7 

9.6 

1..50 

7.0    . 

2.0 

Charlottesville. . 

103.5 

38.8 

64.7 

1.50 

21.6.  , 

16.6 

Hamilton 

47  6 

34.3 

13.3 

1.00 

7.7 

2.7 

Fredericksburg. 

33  9 

47.0 
10  mos. 

34.1 

1  50 

1.2; 

.     5.8 

burg  pay  taxes,  while  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Hender- 
son, Wheeling,  Bellefontaine  and  Charlottesville  have 
extinguished  their  debt  from  their  net  earnings. 
While  Philadelphia  still  has  a  small  debt  beyond  the 
sinking  fund,  both  Philadelphia  and  Danville  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  more  value  by  far  than  the  debt. 
The  price  of  gas,  the  percentage  on  the  cost  of  dupli- 
cation and  the  profit,  both  with  the  interest  and  with- 
out, and  the  monopoh'  profit,  after  deducting  taxes, 
are  given.  ' 

Interest  is  reckoned  in  every  case  at  five  per  cent., 
although  some  of  the  cities  borrow  for  less.  The  price 
of  gas  was  reduced  in  February,  1892,  in  Richmond 
and  Danville  to  $1.25. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  city  management  of  a 
natural  monopoly  like  gas  works  is  undemocratic. 
Yet  we  have  seen  that  in  one  of  the  most  democratic 
States  of  this  Union,  Virginia,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  large  cities  do  thus  own  their  gas  works. 
This,  too,  is  done  without  any  suspicion  of  uprooting 
thereby  the  industrial  framework  of  society,  and  not 
only  without  increase,  but,  if  the  citizens  of  these 
places,  as  of  those  owning  their  gas  works  in  other 
States,  are  to  be  believed,  with  a  positive  diminution 
of  political  corruption.  As  I  have  elsewhere  written, 
"  some  argue  against  city  ownership  of  gas  works  as 
leading  to  pablic  ownership  not  only  of  street  and 
steam  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  but  of 
baker  shops  and  factories.  As  well  hold  that  no  one 
should  eat  lest  he  eat  too  much !    Expediency  and  the 


results  of  experience  must  determine  how  far  to  go. 
They  seem  to  justify  public  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  gas  works,  water  works  and  electric  lights. 
The  same  would  doubtless  be  true  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone." 
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THE  QUESTION   OF  MUNICIPAL   VERSUS   PRIVATE   SUPPLY. 

BY   ROBERT  J.   FINLEY. 


ALTHOUGH  it  has  been  less  than  six  years  since 
the  field  of  electric  lighting  was  first  entered 
by  the  municipality,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cities  in  the  United  States  now  own  and 
operate  plants.  The  movement  has  not  been  a  local 
one.  It  has  extended  across  the  country  from  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  Galveston,  Texas.  So  far  this  movement 
hiis  b(!en  confined  chiefly  to  the  smaller  cities,  but  the 
larger  cities  are  l)eginTiing  to  discover  that  the  element 
of  size  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  their  entrance  ui)on 
the  same  course.  Chicago  at  a  very  recent  date  was 
operatitig  successfully  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
arc  lights,  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  in  this 
field  ha8l>een  growing  rapidly.  The  mayors  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Phibulelphia.  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  and 
other  of  the  larger  cities  have  discussed  in  their  mes- 
sages the  advisability  of  the  assumjjtion  by  the 
municipal  government  of  these  quasi-public  works. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

The  number  of  cities  owning  electric  lighting  works 
would  Ik'  even  p^eat^r  tlian  at  present  were  it  not 
that  ill  many  States  municipal  corixirations  are  pro- 
hibited 1)yicon»titutional  provisions  from  incurring 
debt  iHiyond  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  ba.sis  of 
the  c(»mumnity.  Inability  to  issue  Inmds  prevented 
Milwaukee  in  1889  from  establishing  a  city  plant. 
Almost  invariably  when  cities  thus  restricted  in  their 
debt-t'.reating  power  liave  applied  to  the  legislature 
for  privilege  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  con- 
struct works,  representatives  of  private  corporations 
have  b(^n  on  hand  to  oppose  and.  if  jx^ssible,  to  defeat 
the  bills.  The  following  letter  from  the  mayor  of  a 
prominent  city  in  New  York  furnishes  a  ca.se  in 
IK)int :  "  We  liave  now  a  revised  city  charter  in  the 
legislature,  and  one  of  the  sections  in  it  is  for  a  city 
jilant  for  lighting  the  streets,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
gets  tlirough,  as  the  gas  comimny  of  the  city  is  fight- 
ing it.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  bill  through 
the  legislature  for  two  years."  A  mayor  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts tovvn  writes  :  "  We  endeavored  to  liave  our 
lighting  done  by  the  city,  but  the  corporation  was 
too  much  for  us."  And  scores  of  other  cities  have 
met  with  similar  opposition  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish their  own  electric  lighting  plants. 

When  four  years  ago  I  ventured  to  show  from  sta- 
tistics obtained  from  mayors  of  the  twenty  cities  then 
owning  electric  lighting  works  that  the  municipality 
could  operate  these  undertakings  as  economically  and 
successfully  as  private  companies  were  conducting 
them,  my  conclusions  were  severely  criticised,  not 
only  by  writers  whose  interests  were  bound  up  in  the 


continuance  of  these  works  under  private  control, 
but  also  by  others  who  had  no  apparent  motive  be- 
yond that  prompted  by  inbred  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  governmental  action.  The  evidences  of 
successful  municipal  operation  of  electric  lighting 
works  furnished  a  few  weeks  later  by  Mr.  Victor 
Rosewater  were  even  more  vigorously  attacked.  The 
criticisms  passed  at  that  time  were  to  some  extent 
just,  as  municipal  electric  lighting  was  then  hardly 
more  than  an  exi)eriment  and  the  data  obtainable 
were  not  of  a  kind  from  which  conclusive  results 
could  be  drawn. 

COST  OF  MUNICIPAL  ELECTRIC  LIOHTTNG. 

The  statistics  and  information  relating  to  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  given  in  this  article,  have  been 
obtained  by  direct  inquirj'  and  are  based  upon  offi- 
cial and  authoritative  statements  coming  from  the 
various  cities  owniing  electric-lighting  plants.  They 
are  taken  as  the  result  of  many  facts  secured — as  to 
cost  and  full  capacity  of  city  plant,  value  of  property 
occupied,  number  and  candle  power  of  arc  lights, 
and  number  of  lights  burned  and  cost  of  each  to 
the  city.  Of  seventy-five  cities  from  which  data 
were  gathered  only  twenty-three  furnish  facts  from 
which  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  value  of  the 
l)lants  and  buildings  can  be  determined,  and  for  these 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  purposes  of  complete- 
ness and  accuracy,  to  tabulate  the  operations  of  the 
l)lants  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-90.  The  returns  for 
the  succeeding  years  show,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
clusive, that  the  cities  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
cost  much  below  the  average  given  in  Table  I. 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  cost  of 
.  each  arc  light  owned  and  directly  operated  by 
twenty -five  cities  is  $.')3.04  a  year.  In  the  case  of  only 
three  or  four  of  the  cities  does  it  appear  that  in- 
terest on  the  investment  has  been  included.  Obvi- 
ously, account  should  be  taken  of  l)oth  interest  and 
depreciation  of  property,  which  items,  computed  at 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  twenty- 
three  plants  and  buildings,  would  add  $.33.60  to  the 
first  cost,  making  the  average  final  cost  to  the  twenty- 
three  cities  operating  electric  lighting  plants  $86.64 
per  arc  light  per  year. 

There  is  one  important  factor  that  has  not  been 
considered  in  this  cost,  namely,  the  profits  which 
many  of  the  cities  receive  from  light  supplied  to  pri- 
vate and  commercial  houses.  Staunton,  Va.,  for  in- 
stance, in  addition  to  lighting  its  streets,  derives  a 
revenue  from  this  source  almost  equal  to  the  cost  of 
operating  its  plant.  Hannibal.  Mo.,  draws  an  income 
of  ^,000  a  year  from  rented  lamps,  and  Chariton,  la., 
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Cities  operating  electric  lighting  plants. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. . . 

Aurora,  111 

Bloomington,  111 . . . 

Decatur,  111 

Elgin,  111 

Moline,  111 

Paris,  111 

Madison,  Ind 

Topeka,  Kan 

Bowling  Green,  Ky 

Bangor,  Maine , 

Lewiston,  Maine 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Gallon,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Easton,  Pa 

Meadville,  Pa 

Titusville,  Pa 

Galveston,  Texas... 
Staunton,  Va 


Number  of  arc 

lights,  2000 
candle  power. 


50 1 


111 

81 
240 

61 

80 

80 

60 

85 
184 

60 
140 
100 
148 

80 
208 

73 

65 

62 

82 

74 

60 
175 
1200  candle) 
power.     ? 


Period  of 
illumination. 


8  hours. 

7  hours,  86  minutes. 

All  night. 

Dark  nights. 

10  hours. 

All  night. 

7  hours. 

Moon,  all  night. 
All  night. 
Moon,  all  night. 
All  night. 
Moon,  all  night. 
Moon,  all  night. 
Moon,  to  1  a.m. 

8  hours. 

Moon,  all  night. 
Dark  to  midnight. 

6  hours. 

All  dark  nights. 

7  hours. 
10  hours. 
7  hours. 
10  hours. 


Total  cost  of 

plant,  includ- 
mg  buildings. 

Cost  per  arc 
light  per  year. 

$35,000 

154.00 

43,000 

m.m 

80,000 

50.00 

21,000 

49. 18 

23,000 

43.00 

21,000 

53.00 

9,600 

40.00 

25,000 

58.50 

50,000 

97.50 

15,000 

50.00 

:B5,000 

45.00 

15,000 

54.75 

30,000 

58.00 

24,000 

2;^.(i0 

55,000 

72.00 

23,000 

35.00  (est). 

13,000 

38.00 

34,.50O 

45.00 

20,000 

87.00  • 

20,000 

47.43 

9,000 

40.00  (est.) 

40,000 

87;60 

17,000 

24-00 

Average  cost  per  light  per  year  of  arcs  operated  by  23  cities 

Interest  and  depreciation  at  12  per  cent,  total  cost  of  plant  and  buildings  of  23  city-owned  electric 
lighting  works,  per  light 

Total  average  cost  per  light 


$53.04 

$-33.60 


$86.64 


TABLE  II 


Cities  supplied  by  private  companies. 


Texarkana,  Ark 

Danville,  111 

Jacksonville,  111 . 

Joliet,  111 

Peoria,  HI 

Springfield,  111 

Streator,  111 

Kokomo,  Ind  

Logansport,  Ind. . .-. . 
Arkansas  City,  Kan. . 

Fort  Scott,  Kan , 

Owensborough,  Ky. . 

Augusta,  Maine 

Bath,  Maine 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Lansing,  Mich  

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

Tremont,  Ohio 

Hillsborough,  Ohio. . . 

Allentown,  Pa 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Newcastle,  Pa. .    .... 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Parkersburg,  Va 


Number  of  arc  lights, 
2,000  candle  power, 


31 

80 

71 

121 

233 

130 

60 

56 

85 

35 

75 

32 

68 

31 

120 

100 

128 

92 

54 

52 

70 

63 

98 

60 

50 

55 

165 

92 

58 


Period  of  illumination. 


Contract  price  per  arc 
light  per  year. 


All  night. 

As  ordered. 

Moon,  all  night. 

All  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

All  night. 

All  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

To  12  p.m. 

Moon  schedule  to  1  a.m. 

Moon  schedule  to  1  a.m. 

9  hours. 

To  1  a.m. 

All  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

All  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

All  night. 

Moon,  all  night. 

All  dark  nights. 

To  12  p.m. 

All  night. 

Moon  to  12  p.m. 

All  night. 

All  night. 

All  night. 


$160.00 

80.00 

96100 

124.00 

145.00 

137.00 

96.00 

100.00 

100.00 

72.00 

eaoo 

110.00 

'5'6.33 

125.to 

109:50 

100.00, 

200.75 

87,00 

136.00 

90.00 

■90.00 

70.00 

100.00 

80.00 

80.00 

81.82 

95.85 

150.00 

102.00 


Average  cost  per  light  per  year  of  arcs  operated  by  29  private  companies . 


$106.01 


Note.— All  night,  103?^  hours.    Moon,  all  night,  6  hours.    Till  12  o'clock,  5V8  hours. 
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it  is  said,  earns  $15,000  a  year  in  the  same  way. 
Eighty  dollars  per  light  per  year  will  be  found  to  be 
much  nearer  the  real  cost  of  municipal  electric  light- 
ing in  the  United  States  if  the  receipts  from  commer- 
cial lamps  are  deducted. 

CONTRACT   PRICES    CHARGED    BY   PRIVATE   COMPANIES. 

Table  II.  gives  the  contract  prices  paid  by  twenty- 
nine  cities  to  private  electric  lighting  companies  dur- 
ing the  «artie'period  covered  by  Table  I.  It  is  com- 
l)iled  from  a  government  report  on  gas  and  electric 
lighting,  jiublished  as  "Senate  Miscellaneous  Docu- 
ment, No.  r»6,  Fifty-first  Congress,  Second  Session," 
and  the  aim  in  its  preparation  lias  been  to  select  from 
the  parts  of  the  countr.v  in  wliich  the  twenty-three 
municipal  works  are  situated  jirivate  plants  having 
the  same  arc  light  capac^ity.  For  instance,  Peoria, 
111.,  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
arc  lights  is  set  over  again.st  Bloomington,  111.,  \\itli 
two  htindred  and  forty  arcs.  Twenty-nine  cities 
rather  than  twenty-three  have  lieen  taken,  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  .six  of  the  cities  most  nearly  fulfilHng  the 
conditions  ui>on  which  the  selections  were  based,  the 
cost  3i)p('iir8  to  be  abnormally  high.  The  average 
yearly  price  charged  for  eacli  of  the  arc  lights  ])v  the 
twenty -nine  i>rivat«  companies  is  shown  to  be  $106.01 , 
or  nearly  §KJO  a  lamp  more  tlian  it  costs  the  twentj'- 
tliree  cities  to  supply  themselves  witli  tliis  service. 
This  price  is  only  $2.79  greater  than  the  average 
charged  by  *  all  the  private  companies,  large  and 
small,  ill  the  twelve  States  covered  by  the  tables,  and 
cannot  I*  regarded  as  due  to  exceptional  conditions. 
!M()st  of  (be  contract  prices  given  for  the  private 
lamps  sJill  oMain,  and  therefore  the  two  tables  fairly 
repres(^nt  the  present  relative  costs  under  municipal 
and  private  control.  The  nuinl)er  of  hours  each 
l)lant  was  ojx^rated  is  given  in  the  tables  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  care  to  make  a  more  detailed 
comparison. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE   PRICES  CHARGED  FOR  THE  SAME 

SERVICE. 

This  comparison  of  city  and  private  plants  of  equal 
arc  light  capacity,  and  subject  to  the  same  territorial 
conditions,  is  the  fairest  that  can  be  made,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  between  the  cost  of  the  same  light 
under  the  two  systems.  Fortunately  even  this  test 
can  be  applied,  as  several  of  the  cities  now  owning 
works  were  previouslj-  to  assuming  control  furnished 
,  with  light  by  private  corjwrations.  Until  March, 
1889,  the  city  of  Elgin,  El.,  paid  local  companies  at 

♦  The  list  Riven  in  the  Government  report  on  Gas  and  Elec 
trie  Lighting  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 


the  rate  of  $266.66  per  arc  light  per  year  for  service 
with  which  it  now  supplies  itself  for  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  this  sum.  Municipal  electric  lighting 
costs  Lewiston,  Maine,  only  one-third,  and  Galveston, 
Texas,  one-half  the  contract  prices  these  cities  formerly 
gave  to  private  companies.  Bangor,  Maine,  saves  $100 
per  light  by  the  change,  and  so  on.  If  the  reports  of 
the  mayors  of  various  cities  having  had  such  an  ex- 
perience are  to  be  believed,  the  change  has,  in  every 
instance,  brought  more  efficient  service,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  due  to  special  and  temporary  causes. 

WHY  MUNICIPALITIES  FURNISH  LIGHT  MORE   CHEAPLY 
THAN   COMPANIES. 

Many  of  the  municipal  electric  lighting  plants  are 
operated  in  connection  with  municipal  water  works, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  cities  funiish 
themselves  with  light  more  cheaply  than  private  com- 
l)anies  jM'rform  tliis  service.  By  uniting  these  two 
services  the  running  expenses  of  the  plant  are  made 
comparatively  light.  One  building  often  suffices  for 
both  water  and  lighting  plants,  and  the  same  power 
is  utilized.  Several  cities  have  found  it  necessary  to 
add  only  two  or  three  employees  to  the  water  works 
force. 

Then,  too,  the  municipal  plant  is  not  operated  for 
profit,  while  the  prices  of  the  private  comjjanies  are 
regulated  to  yield  a  return  on  the  investment.  Often 
the  item  of  profits  represents  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  municii)al  and  of  jirivate  electric 
lighting. 

But  even  if  companies  could  do  the  lighting  as 
cheapl}'  as  municipalities,  it  is  a  doubtful  (jue-stion 
whether  or  not  they  would.  Electric  lighting  is  one 
of  the  services  the  rates  of  which  are  pnictically  pre- 
cluded from  the  regulating  influence  of  competition. 
On  account  of  the  limited  number  of  companies  that 
can  operate  in  the  same  territory  at  one  time,  free 
and  natural  competition  is  made  impos.sible.  Rival 
companies  occupying  the  same  field  may  induce  a 
temporary  lowering  of  the  price,  but  the  causes  which 
render  competition  inoperative  make  easily  possible 
a  combination  of  the  one,  two  or  three  companies ; 
and  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  in  the  end,  if  not  at 
the  time,  the  consumer  pays  for  the  multiplication  of 
engines,  dj-namos,  lines  and  linemen. 

The  facts  and  statistics  presented  in  this  paper  do 
not  introduce  any  new  principle  for  municipal  action. 
They  only  emphasize  what  has  already  Ijeen  demon- 
strated a  hundred  times  by  experiment — that  pursuits 
which  from  their  very  nature  are  natural  monopolies 
c*innot  be  so  economically  administered  by  private 
corporations  as  by  the  government. 
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THE  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR. 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  magazines  this 
month  is  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould's  on  "  The  Social 
Conditions  of  Labor."  Professor  Gould  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosoi^hy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Umver- 
sity  some  eight  years  ago  in  economic  science  and  his- 


DR.   E,   R.    L.   GOULD. 

tory,  and  has  since  combined  university  lecturing  with 
expert  investigations  for  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington.  He  has  devoted  the  last  three  years  to 
the  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  Old  World 
for  the  information  of  the  Department.  Seated  at 
Paris  with  several  assistants,  he  has  had  unrivaled 
opportunities  for  putting  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  industrial  world.  The  article  is  published  at 
London  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  at  Paris  in 
La  Reforme  Sociale  and  the  Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  V Academie  des  Sciences,  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques,  in  Germany  in  the  Jahrbilcher  filr  National 
Oekonomie  und  Statistik,  and  in  this  country  in  the 


Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science.  The  paper,  which  is  crammed  full 
of  statistics,  embodies  the  results  of  Dr.  Gould's  ex- 
amination of  the  actual  budgets  of  living  collected 
from  thousands  of  workingmen  in  America  and 
hundreds  in  Europe.  He  takes  certain  groups  of  in- 
dustries, such  as  mining,  iron  working,  steel  making, 
and  subjects  those  who  are  employed  in  these  indus- 
tries to  a  close  analysis.  He  takes  the  family  as  the 
unit,  and  first  of  all  endeavors  to  point  out  what  is 
the  normal  size  of  the  family  in  England,  America, 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Then  he  inquires  into  the 
size  of  the  house  in  which  the  family  makes  its 
home.  The  next  point  is  the  total  earnings  of  the 
family,  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  earn- 
ings of  the  husband  and  the  rest  of  the  income. 
Having  ascertained  how  much  comes  in  as  the  in- 
come of  the  family,  he  proceeds  to  analyze  it  under 
the  heads  of  rent,  food,  clothing,  books  and  news- 
papers, alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  other  expendi- 
ture, showing  what  surplus  remains  after  the  surplus 
has  been  spent.  The  figures  are  all  based  upon  actual 
inquiries  into  the  real  budgets  of  real  families. 

FAMILY  EXPENSES  EST  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Another  very  valuable  table  of  statistics  shows  the 
amount  spent  under  different  heads  by  representa- 
tives of  different  nationalities  when  they  are  in  their 
own  countries  and  the  expenditures  of  persons  of  the 
same  nationalities  when  they  emigrate  to  America. 
The  following  table  of  budgets  of  income  and  ex- 
penditTire,  classified  by  industries,  contains  a  mass  of 
figures  in  a  very  small  compass,  which  would  be 
bewildering  were  it  not  that  they  are  so  carefully 
classified. 

In  the  coal  mining  industry  in  Europe  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  bujdng  books  and  newspapers  is  12 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  amount  in  the  United 
States,  although  the  average  sum  per  head  spent  by 
the  American  miner  is  higher  than  that  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  notable  as  indicative  of  the  superior  sobriety 
of  the  American  miner  that  only  60  per  cent,  use 
alcohol,  while  83  per  cent,  of  the  European  miners 
are  as  yet  innocent  of  a  temperance  pledge.  The 
proportion  among  steel  workers  is  much  lower, 
being  only  38  per  cent,  in  America  and  53  per  cent, 
in  Europe.  The  lowest  average  in  tobacco  is  obtained 
by  the  steel  workers  of  Europe  ;  only  51  per  cent,  are 
said  to  use  it,  while  89  per  cent,  of  the  European  coal 
miners  smoke,  or  snuff,  or  chew. 

The  size  of  the  average  family  in  Europe  is  greater 
than  that  in  America,  but  the  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected.  As  a  rule  the 
total  of  a  husband's  earnings  only  average  from  74  to 
89  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings  of  a  family.  There 
is  no  end,  however,  to  the  facts  which  may  be  gathered 
from  this  table. 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FAMILY  BUDGETS  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

CLASSIFIED  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Country  and 
Industry. 


1.  Coal  Minin(i — 

United  States. 
Europe 

2.  Manufacture     of 

Fiq  Iron — 
United  States. 
Eurojje 

3.  Manufacture     of 

Bar  Iron — 
United  States. 
EuroiMj 

4.  Manufacture    of 

atrci— 
United  States. 
Europe 


Families. 


Total 
Num- 
ber. 


.508 
IIM 


7(52 
76 


62.3 
251 


18S 
'Mi 


Average 
Number' 
of  Per- 
sons in 
Family. 


5.3 
5.0 


5.0 
5,0 


4.8 


4.7 
5.2 


Dwellings. 


Owning 

their 
Homes. 


Giving 
Informa- 
tion con- 
cerning 
size  of 
Dwell- 
ing. 


134 
2 


ISO 


112 
6 


28 
10 


Average 
Number 
of  Rooms 

per 
Family. 


3.S5 
18U 


.5;  53 
5U 


441 
105 


151 
180 


3.9 
3.8 


3.0 
4.0 


5.0 
3.7 


4.6 
8.6 


Families  entirely 

maintained 

by  Earnings  of 

Husband. 


Number. 


294 
97 


442 

■Mi 


432 

125 


117 
08 


Propor- 
tion . 


57.9 
50.0 


.58.0 
47.4 


69.3 
49.8 


63.9 
46.3 


Yearly  Income  of 
Family. 


Total 
Earnings 

of 
Family. 


Earnings 
of  Hus- 
band. 


f.5.50  .30 
482  08 


.591  61 
444  94 


784  11 
442  33 


663  56 
530  10 


Propor- 
tion of 
Earnings- 
of  Hus- 
band to 
Total 
Earnings. 


$420  73 
3C1  26 


513  .52 
350  11 


698  49 
■^i~  41 


.578  .52 
442  89 


77.5 
74.9 


86.8 

78.7 


89.1 
76.3 


87.2 
83.5 


Annual  Family  Expbnditub 


Rent. 


a 
o 

o 

p. 
o 
^^ 


Food. 


a 
» 
o 

B 


$61  19 
45  47 

11.7 
10.2 

65  02 
38  85 

11.9 
9.0 

107  33 
41  36 

16.0 
10.0 

86  44 
41  23 

15.3 

8.5 

$237  44 
240  01 


§ 


45.3 
54.0 


2a5  66.  43.2 
214  65   50.4 


281  21   41.9 
196  13   47.5 


2.54  18! 
249  131 


45.1 
51.7 


Clothing. 


Books  and 
Newspaptirs. 


^ 

I 


fl 

a 

o 

! 

i 

jfi 

r 

^ 

1 

§ 


Alcoholic 
Drinks. 


a 

o  . 
•.n  bo 
t  a 


$112  1021.4   80.8 
66  0414.8   92.3 


111  9720.5 
85  8120.1 


123  88  18.4, 
87  16  21.ll 


110  09  19.5 
88  2218.3 


79.3 
78.9 


87.8 
65.3 


80.3 
79.1 


$5  30 

3  89 


5  70 
5  01 


8  25 
4  83 


6  66 

5  73 


1.0 
0.9 


1.1 
1.2 


1.2 
1.2 


1.2 
1.2 


60.8 
83.5 


63.9 
60.5 


47.0 
71.7 


38.2 
53.2 


§ 
I 


$18  09 
21  96 


17  61 
20  00 


25  10 
25  26 


26  55 
26  19 


Tobacco. 


3.4 

4.9 


3.2 

4.7 


3.7 
6.1 


4.7 
5.4 


fl 

fl 

o    . 

o 

Proporti 
Using 

1 

! 

a5.8 

$9  .30 

1.8 

89.7 

9  85 

2.2 

87.3 

11  46 

1.9 

56.6 

14  11 

3.3 

79.4 

13  17 

2.0 

78.9 

826 

2.0 

76.5 

10  48 

1.9 

51.2 

10  35 

2.  id 

$524  71 
444  73 


546  23 
426  22 


671  .50 
413  09 


.';63  .50 
482  30 


Surplus. 


i 


$25  .59 
37  35 


45  38 
IS  72 


112  61 
29  24 


100  06 

47  80 


4.T 
7.T 


7  7 
4. a 


16.9 


15.1 
9.0 


Note.—"  Other  Expenses,"  though  not  set  forth  in  a  si)ecial  column,  are  included  in  the  total. 
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WANTED,  A  NORMAL  SOCIAL  STANDARD  ! 
What  Dr.  Gould  is  after  is  an  attempt  to  draw  \\\} 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  just  social  standard.  The 
first  condition  of  a  tiiie  economic  basis  for  society  is 
that  the  earnings  of  the  husband  alone  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  family.  The  desertion  by  moth- 
ers of  the  home  for  the  factory  is,  in  his  opinion,  a 
fundamental  factor  of  modern  social  discontent.  Yet 
it  is  only  in  two  cases,  those  of  the  bar-iron  and  steel 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  that  the  family  can 
be  supported  without  the  addition  of  the  earnings  of 
the  wife  or  the  children.  The  second  element  upon 
which  Dr.  Gould  insists  is  that  the  family  must  have 
sufficient  food.  Here  the  American  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  European.  The  price  of  bread  is  lowest  in 
England,  lower  even  than  in  America,  but  the  family 
of  the  American  is  better  nourished  than  that  of  a 
worker  in  any  other  country.  But  if  the  American 
spends  more  on  food  he  spends  less  on  drink.  In 
Europe  the  publican  received  three-fifths  as  much  as 
the  landlord,  and  if  the  European  worker  would  be- 
come teetotal  he  could  add  two  more  rooms  to  his  home. 

THE  REACTION  AGAINST  THRIFT. 

The  American,  Dr.  Gould  thinks,  does  nol^save  as 
much,  and  he  is  not  sorry  for  it.  Dr.  Gould's  paper 
is  notable  indeed  as  giving  expression  to  the  first  dis- 
tinct protest  against  the  doctrine  that  Thrift  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  virtues.  He  thinks  that  the  prac- 
tice of  saving  may  sometimes  prevent  the  civilization 
of  the  toiler,  and  is  therefore  morally  and  industrially 
bad.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  manufacturers,  says 
Dr.  Gould,  that  he  ever  met,  said  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  pay  higher  wages 
to  his  work  people  if  they  would  spend  their  money 
instead  of  hoarding  it;  for  the  ministering  to  new 
wants  begets  others.  For  a  workingman  to  save  to 
any  considerable  extent,  he  must  build  up  his  surplus 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  children. 

THE  RESULT  OF  AMERICAN   LIFE. 

When  Dr.  Gould  comes  to  compare  the  statistics 
which  he  has  collected  concerning  the  foreign  work- 
ingman at  home  and  the  foreign  workingman  in 
America,  he  is  rather  startled  to  discover  that  the 
average  workingman  of  American  birth  in  the  classi- 
fied trades  earns  less  than  the  Briton  or  the  German. 
When  the  Briton  goes  to  America  he  increases  his 
family,  lives  in  a  bigger  house  for  which  he  pays 
much  more  rent,  eats  more  food,  spends  much  more 
on  his  clothes,  but  spends  almost  the  same  amount 
on  books  and  newspapers,  though  he  cuts  down  his 
expenditure  on  drink  from  5  per  cent,  of  his  income 
to  3.6  and  his  expenditure  on  tobacco  from  2.6  per 
cent,  to  1.7.  The  greatest  change  in  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  takes  place  when  the  Frenchman  goes  from 
France  to  America.  In  France  he  spends  13  per  cent. 
of  his  income  on  alcohol,  whereas  in  America  he  only 
spends  6  per  cent.  The  home-bred  American  only 
spends  2.9  per  cent. 

The  average  income  of  a  family  in  Europe  in  the 
selected  industries  is  £94  a  year,  while  in  the  United 
States  it  is  £124.    The  average  saving  is  £6  lis.  6d. 


in  Europe  against  £13  5s.  in  America.  Dr.  Gould 
mentions  a  curioiis  fact  when  he  analyzes  Britons  into 
English,  Scotch,  Welsh  and  Irish.  At  home,  meas- 
ured by  their  earnings  and  their  standard  of  living,, 
the  Scotch  are  the  first,  the  English  ranking  second, 
the  Welsh  third,  and  the  Irish  last.  In  America,  the 
Scotchman  keeps  the  lead,  but  the  second  place  is 
taken  by  the  Irishman,  the  third  by  the  Welsh,  while 
the  Englishman  comes  last. 

BUDGETS  CLASSIFIED  BY  NATIONALITIES. 

The  table  showing  the  family  budgets  for  the  coal, 
iron  and  steel  industries,  classified  by  nationalities, 
bears  very  directly  upon  the  immigration  question. 
From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  "the  average  work- 
man in  the  allied  industries  of  American  birth  earns 
less  than  the  Briton  or  the  German,  though  he  is 
ahead  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  relative  size  of  his 
contribution  to  the  family  support  he  only  gives  place 
to  the  German,  whose  habits  in  this  respect  have 
undergone  a  marked  change  since  his  transplanting  in 
the  New  World.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
the  husband  actually  supported  the  family  are  fewer, 
the  total  earnings  of  the  family  are  less,  the  house 
accommodation  is  slightly  inferior,  a  smaller  per 
capita  expenditure  appears  for  food  and  clothing  for 
the  native  American  than  for  the  Americanized 
Briton  and  German.  In  other  words,  in  all  impor- 
tant respects,  except  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  these  latter  seem  to  be  living  on  a  higher 
level.  As  regards  the  other  nationalities,  the  Ameri- 
can conserves  his  leadership,  though  the  expatriated 
Frenchman  is  not  far  behind. 

"This  revelation  wall  surprise  many,  yet  if  the 
statistics  before  us  mean  anything  at  all  they  teach, 
the  lessons  we  have  outlined.  In  analyzing  them 
closely  one  can  only  find  two  factors  which  may  have 
had  an  influence  in  determining  the  result.  The  first 
is  amongst  the  budgets  included  in  the  returns.  Those 
for  the  laborers  employed  in  making  merchant  iron 
and  steel,  where  the  highest  wages  are  paid,  present  a 
slight  proportion  in  favor  of  workmen  of  foreign 
birth— viz.,  422  to  384.  This  is  so  little  that  we  may 
neglect  it.  More  important  is  the  second,  which 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  budgets  drawn  from  the 
Southern  States,  where  social-economic  conditions 
are  probably  not  quite  so  favorable,  is  much  larger 
for  native  than  for  foreign-born  workingmen,  or  403 
to  46.  One  can  hardly  say  that  the  foreigners  having 
outnumbered  the  natives  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  where  the  highest 
wages  are  generally  supposed  to  be  paid,  in  the  ratio 
of  1135  to  802,  matters  much,  because  a  portion  of  the 
majority  is  composed  of  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
Italians  and  Poles,  whose  earnings  and  expenses  fall 
far  short  of  the  American's.  Personally  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  there  is  sufficient  in  all  of  the  disturbing 
factors  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  substantially  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  figures.  Neither  do  I  see 
any  ground  for  regret.  May  not  a  well-to-do  citizen 
generously  applaud  the  enhanced  prosperity  of  his 
neighbor  ?  " 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FAMH^Y  BUDGETS  FOR  THE  COAL,  mON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES, 

CLASSIFIED  BY  NATIONALITIES. 


Families. 


Nationalities. 


Total 
Num- 
ber. 


Americans 

British  in  Great  Brit- 
ain*  

British  in  United 
States 

French  in  France . . . 

French  in  Umted 
States I 

OermansinGemiany ! 

Oermans  in  United 
States 

Belgians  in  Belgium. 

Other  nationalities 
in  Unitt'd  State**.. 

Average  in  EurojK'. . 

Average  in  Umted 
States 


125H 
525 
796 


24 

66 

276 
118 

a3 

770 
2490 


Average 
Number 
of  Per- 
sons in 
Familv. 


4.8 
5.1 

5.4 

5.0 

4.8 
6.3 

5.0 
5.7 

5.2 
5.3 

5.0 


Families  entirely 

Dwellings 

maintained  by 
Earnings  of 

Yeaui>y  Income  op 
Family. 

Hu.sband. 

Gi\ing 

Propor- 

Owning 

their 
Homes. 

Informa- 
tion con- 
cerning 
size  or 
Dwell- 
ing. 

Average 
Number 
of  Rooms 

per 
Family. 

3.9 

1  Number. 

Propor- 
tion. 

Total 
Earnings 
:       of 
Family. 

1 

Earnings 
of 
Hus- 
band. 

tion  of 
Earnings 

of  Hus- 
band to 
Total 
Earnings. 

236 

959 

834 

63.7 

$.58:^  68 

*.520  43 

89.2 

'        11 

435 

4.0 

270 

.51.4 

.522  08 

423  79 

81.2 

178 

569 

4.6 

54<$ 

68.6 

692  01 

.5.56  74 

80.4 

3 

4.0 

6 

27.3 

4:^2  18 

:i07  75 

71.2 

5 

19 

3.7 

16 

66.6 

.563  82 

4(J.3  77 

82.3 

13 

52 

2.8 

27 

40.9 

:i45  m 

2.5;^  51 

73.5 

106 

1.58 

4.0 

202 

73.2 

6.35  .30 

.569  .57 

89.7 

7 

1 

82 

3.6 

44 

87.3 

389  'M 

241  06 

62.0 

15 

60 

S.R 

41 

49.4 

513  79 

451  71 

87.9 

31 

608 

3.7 

374 

48.6 

470  96 

:^68  30 

78.2 

540 

1782 

• 

4.1 

1581 

62.3 

622  14 

) 

534  .53 

86.0 

Annual  Family  Expenditu 

RE. 

Rent. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Books  and 
Ncwsimpers. 

Alcoholic 
Drinks. 

Tobacco. 

Total  Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

1 

o 

B 
§ 

s 
< 

§ 

I 

i 

s 
o 

1 

P         Proportion. 

Proportion 
Buying. 

•4^ 

a 
s 
o 

1 

Proportion 
Using. 

4^ 

a 

1 

< 

1 

d 

£•2 

r 

a 

o 

4 

§ 

1 

1 

P 

§ 
S 

§ 

1 

.^71  43 

13.7 

11220  57 

42.2 

$106  27 

78.8 

$5  90 

1.1 

50.7 

$14  96 

2.9 

«12  12 

2.3 

$522  29 

$6139 

10.5 

47  61 

9.9 

246  43 

51. as 

80  20 

16  7 

92.0 

5  15 

1.07 

63.2 

24  43 

5.09 

65.3 

12  30 

2.6 

480  07 

42  01 

8.1 

79  37 
29  05 

12.7 

7.8 

283  30 
199  06 

45.15 
52.4 

131  92 
71  03 

21.0 

18.7 

82.3 
31.8 

696 
1  91 

1.1 
0.7 

53.3 
100. 

22  80 
49  77 

3.6 
13.09 

84.0 
90.9 

10  a5 

4  82 

1.7 
1.3 

627  .53 
880  16 

64  08 
52  02 

9.3 
12.0 

6.3  89 
29  60 

12.9 
8.6 

2.32  02 
171  64 

46.7 
49.9 

94  73 
62  32 

19.1 
18.1 

70.8 
81.8 

4  55 
2  70 

0.9 
0.8 

66.7 
93.9 

29  82 
11  30 

6.0 
3.3 

91.9 
89.3 

8  2S 
4  15 

1.7 
1.2 

496  93 

844  111 

1 

66  89 
0  92 

11.7 
0.3 

S3  31 
32  46 

15.4 

8.8 

246  62 
175  65 

45.5 
47.6 

114  32'21.1 
85  13  23.1 

85.5 
36.4 

•5  76 
296 

1.06 
0.8 

60.1 
70.3 

23  24 

24  49 

4.3 
6.1 

84.8 
83.9 

924 
5  75 

1.7 
1.6 

542  .52 
369  28 

92  78 
19  98 

14.6 
5.1 

6.5  18 
41  76 

14.8 
9.5 

204  03 
222  52 

46.5 
50.8 

83  48  19.0 
80  a5  18.4 

55.4 

78.1 

4  82 
4  &5 

1.1 
1.06 

74.7 
69.7 

as  76 

23  17 

7.7 
5.3 

89.2 
72.5 

6  37 
9  47 

1.5 
2.2 

439  31 

4.37  83 

74  48 
33  12 

14.5 
7.0 

74  58 

13.7 

243  65 

43.8 

113  97  20.5 

i 

71.7 

6  21 

..1 

53.4 

19  60 

3.. 

84.8 

10  98 

1.9 

555  81 

66  83 

10.6 

*The  English,  Scotch,  Welsh  and  Irish  are  here  included. 
Note.— "Other  Exi)enses,"  though  not  set  forth  in  a  special  column,  are  included  in  the  total. 
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CHEAP  LABOR  COSTS  MOST. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr.  Gould  into  his 
analysis  of  the  relation  between  the  earnings  of  the 
workingman,  the  labor  cost  and  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  we  niayno<e  that  he  is  quite  satisfied 
that  higher  daily  wages  in  America  do  not  mean  a 
■corresponding  enhancement  of  labor  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer. This  is  not  due  to  the  more  perfect  me- 
chanical agencies  in  America,  for  in  the  establish- 
ments selected  for  comparison  the  appliances  in  Eng- 
land were  quite  as  good  as  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  real  explanation  he  believes  to  be  that  greater 
physical  force  will  be  the  result  of  superior  nourish- 
ment and  the  combination  of  superior  intelligence 
and  skill  makes  the  workingman  in  America  more 
■efficient.  In  other  words,  the  higher  the  standard  of 
living  on  the  part  of  the  workman  the  better  the  out- 
put and  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  employer.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  the  race 
Taeing  to  the  cheapest  it  is  likely  to  be  to  the  dearest,  for 
it  seems  to  be  an  economic  law  that  good  feeding  and 
Mgh  wages  pay  in  the  long  run.  In  Dr.  Gould's 
■words,  "Instead  of  a  Ricardian  rigime,  where  the 
"wages  of  labor  become  barely  sufficient  to  permit  the 
sustentation  of  health  and  the  reproduction  of  kind, 
it  looks  as  if  the  world's  industrial  supremacy  woiild 
pass  to  those  who  earn  the  most  and  live  the  best." 
So  we  are  not  going  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Chinese 
after  all. 

Of  the    Same    Opinion. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Fomightly  by  David  F. 
Schloss,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Gould's  report.  Mr.  Schloss'  conclusion  is 
practically  the  same  as  Dr,  Gould's — that  if  you  want 
to  cheapen  commodities  you  must  increase  the  wages  of 
those  who  make  them.     Mr.  Schloss  says  : 

"  It  must  be  clear  that  the  true  line  of  deliverance 
for  our  English  indiistries,  hai-d  pressed  as  these  indus- 
tries unquestionably  are  by  foreign  competition,  is  to 
lae  found  in  the  augmentation  rather  than  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  wages  of  English  labor.  Of  all  conceiva- 
He  ways  of  combating  foreign  competition  the  lower- 
ing of  the  English  wage-standard  would  be  the  ver}' 
worst." 


In  the  January  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Prof.  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten, of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  contributes  an 
article  on  "  The  Relation  of  Cost  to  Utility." 
Professor  Patten  rejects  the  labor  theory  of  pro- 
•duction,  and  shows  that  under  good  social  conditions 
the  laborer  creates  a  surplus  of  utility,  even  during 
the  last  portion  of  his  day's  work.  This  fact  neces- 
sitates a  reconstruction  of  the  accepted  theory  of 
■distribution,  so  as  to  determine  the  law  which  dis- 
tributes this  marginal  surplus.  This  law  is  shown  to 
"be  a  law  of  monopoly.  The  paper  closes  with  a  for- 
miilation  of  this  law. 


JAY  GOULD  VERSUS  THE  PUBLIC. 
^  *  T  AY  GOULD  and  Socialism  "  is  the  sul)ject  of 
J  an  article  by  Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of 
Yale  University,  in  the  current  miniber  of  the  Forum. 
The  chief  fault  which  the  author  of  "  Railroad  Trans- 
portation "  has  to  find  with  the  great  manipulator  of 
railroad  stocks  is  that  he  conditcted  business  af^a 
game  instead  of  a  means  of  public  service  ;  that  he 
abused  the  power  which  society  gives  to  its  financiers 
of  directing  capital  and  labor.  Through  this  disre- 
gard of  the  trust  and  responsibilities  which  go  with 


PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY. 

industrial  power,  Professor  Hadley  charges  that  Mr. 
Gould  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  tempt  a  popular 
movement  in  the  direction  of  socialism. 

MR.  GOULD'S  methods. 

Comparing  Mr.  Gould's  methods  with  those  of  the 
late  railway  magnate's  old  associate  in  speculation, 
Mr.  Fisk,  Professor  Hadley  says  : 

"Some  of  them,  like  Fisk,  simply  defied  public 
opinion  ;  they  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  finan- 
cial immorality  by  engaging  in  flagrant  private  im- 
morality also.  A  man  like  Fisk  in  the  long  run 
probably  did  as  much  good  as  harm  to  financial 
morals.  His  personal  character  cast  a  stigma  on  his 
financial  operations,  his  social  outlawry  helped  men 
to  see  his  business  methods  in  their  true  light. 

"  Jay  Gould  was  a  man  of  a  wholly  different  sort. 
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His  was  not  the  stuff  of  which  outlaws  are  made.  His 
private  character  was  in  strong  contrast  with  his 
financial  schemes  and  methods.  The  very  differences 
which  made  him  a  better  man  than  Fisk  perhaps  en- 
abled him  to  do  more  harm  to  the  business  com- 
munity by  continuing  his  career  for  a  much  longer 
period  and  meeting  less  outspoken  disapproval.  Such 
disapproval  as  there  was  he  neither  attempted  to  iwo- 
I)itiate  nor  to  defj'.  The  contrast  between  Gould's 
public  and  private  morality  is  not  easy  to  exi)lain.  It 
may  be  that  his  great  financial  power  was  attended 
with  lack  of  normal  moral  development — that  he  suf- 
fered, in  short,  from  the  obliquity  of  genius.  Or  it 
may  be  that  he  believed  the  common  charge  that  the 
American  public  valued  success  in  money-getting  too 
highly  to  be  over-critical  about  the  means  by  which 
it  was  reached,  and  that  he  had  only  to  maintain  fur 
a  few  years  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  financial 
world  to  secure  from  society  a  bill  of  indemnity  for 
his  past  offenses. 

THE  PUBLIC  JUDGMENT. 

"If  SO,  he  was  mistaken.  The  American  public 
proved  better  than  its  rei)utation.  It  never  }K'(iui- 
esced  in  Gould's  methods.  It  passed  laws  to  prevent 
tlie  repetition  of  his  worst  offenses.  It  drew  the  lines 
of  financial  legality  closer  as  the  j-ears  went  on. 
What  he  did  in  Erie  could  not  have  been  repeated  in 
Union  Pacific  half  a  dozen  years  later.  What  he  did 
in  Union  Pacific  was  worse  than  he  was  allow*^  to  do 
in  Manhattan.  What  he  did  in  Manhattan  could 
hardly  be  rejieated  in  the  same  form  to-day.  Loose 
as  are  our  financial  methods  even  now,  they  show  a 
tremendous  advance  over  the  worst  days  of  Erie  and 
Kansas  Pacific.  Nor  was  society  ready  to  forgive  and 
forget  the  flagrant  violations  of  business  morals  wliich 
had  marked  the  early  days  of  Gould's  career.  Tlie 
newspaper  comments  on  his  life  fumi.sh  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  charge  that  America  cares  for  noth- 
ing else  in  comparison  with  success  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth." 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  ATTACHED  TO  WEALTH. 

THE  Rev.  John  Conway,  editor  of  the  North- 
tcestern  Chronicle,  and  author  of  the  article, 
"  Cahenslyism  versus  Americanism  "  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  August.  1892,  writes  in  the  Catholic 
World  on  "  America's  Workmen."  Especially  note- 
worthy are  his  views  on  the  use  of  wealth. 

"  It  is  a  very  false  doctrine  to  teach  that  the  world's 
wealth  was  created  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the 
few,  without  any  obligation  on  these  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  many.  Take  the  large  factories  of  the 
country.  They  have  somewhat  of  a  public  as  well  as 
a  private  value.  By  reason  of  the  former  they  owe 
certain  obligations  to  the  men  who  work  in  them.  A 
man  cannot  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  as  long  as 
he  forms  a  part  of  the  social  organism.  It  were  quite 
another  thing  if  he  could  withdraw  from  the  society 
of  his  fellows  and  live  after  the  fashion  of  the  primeval 
desert-hermits,  Paul  and  Anthony. 

"  It  would  be  much  better  for  humanity  in  general 


to  give  workmen  their  full  share  of  wages  than  to 
curtail  them  and  try  to  make  up  for  this  by  generous 
donations  for  public  purposes.'" 

MARK  TWAIN'S  £1,000,000  BANK  NOTE. 

MARK  TWAIN  rises  at  several  points  in  his 
Century  .story,  "  The  ,£1,000,000  Bank  Note" 
to  his  wonted  pitch  of  audacity  and  humor,  and  in 
addition  has  conceived  there  a  situation  which  strik- 
ingly illustrates  a  curious  economic  truth — that  a 
man  with  a  reputation  for  wealth  doesn't  need  the 
actual  possession  of  it.  His  story  might  have  been 
called  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Credit."  Here  is  the 
way  it  runs  :  Two  wealthy  old  brothers  in  London 
are  talking  of  the  two  £1,000,000  bank  notes  that  lie 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  : 

"  Well,  the  brothers,  chatting  along,  happened  to 
get  to  wondering  what  might  be  the  fate  of  a  per- 
fectly honest  and  intelligent  stranger  who  should  be 
turned  atlrift  in  London  without  a  friend,  and  with 
no  money  but  that  million-pound  bank  note,  and  no 
way  to  account  for  his  being  in  possession  of  it. 
Brother  A  said  he  would  starve  to  death  ;  Brother  B 
said  he  wouldn't.  Brother  A  said  he  couldn't  offer  it  at 
a  l)ank  or  any  where  else,  because  he  would  be  arrested 
on  the  sjKjt.  So  they  went  en  disputing  till  Brother  B 
said  he  would  l)et  twenty  thousand  jiounds  that  the 
man  would  live  thirty  days,  an;/  icny,  on  that  million^ 
and  kwp  out  of  jail,  too.  Brother  A  took  him  up. 
Brother  B  went  down  to  the  bank  and  bought  that 
note.  Just  like  an  Englishman,  you  see  ;  ])luck  to 
the  backbone.  Tlien  he  dictated  a  letter,  which  one 
of  his  clerks  \vrote  out  in  a  beautiful  round  hand,, 
and  then  the  two  brothers  sat  at  the  window  a 
whole  day  watching  for  the  right  man  to  give  it  to." 

The  right  man  turns  up  in  our  hero,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco clerk,  who  has  bfeen  blown  out  to  sea  in  a  yacht, 
rescued  by  a  passing  London-btjund  brig,  and  de- 
jx)sited  moneyless  and  friendless  in  the  English  me- 
trojMjlis.  They  gave  him  the  bank  note  \sith  instruc- 
tions that  it  was  lent  to  him  for  thirty  days  without 
interest.  The  castaway  at  once  starts  for  a  restaurant 
and  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  past  two  days,  and 
when  the  meal  is  finished  presents  his  million- 
l)ounder  for  change,  expecting  to  be  sent  to  prison 
for  having  stolen  it.  But  his  host  figuratively  falls 
down  and  worshijw  him  for  an  eccentric  millionaire, 
will  not  accept  cash  payment  on  any  terms,  and  leaves 
our  young  man  to  go  to  a  tailor's  and  try  on  some  mis- 
fit clothing.  The  story  is  repeated  ;  from  decided 
hauteur  the  tailor  is  changed  electrically  into  a  slave 
by  the  sight  of  the  note,  insists  on  making  mornings 
suits,  evening  suits,  overcoats,  a  whole  outfit,  to  be 
paid  for  at  any  time  or  never.  Finally  when  the 
stranger  has  become  the  fad  of  the  hour  under  the 
name  of  the  vest-pocket  millionaire,  people  insist  on 
lending  him  money  to  be  repaid  at  any  time,  and  he 
lives  like  a  lord  and  wins  brother  B's  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  that  gentleman  "  hand  running."  In  the 
course  of  his  credit  career,  the  hero  sells  by  his  simple 
recommendation  the  big  mine,  the  shares  of  which  a 
friend  has  failed  to  market,  to  his  utter  discomfiture. 
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REMEDIES  FOR  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

THE    North    American    Rcviem    fiirnishes    this 
month  two  more  contributions  on  the  labor 
question : 

Industrial  Co-operation. 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  offers  "  industrial 
co-operation  "  as  the  best  plan  of  reconciling  labor  and 
capital.  He  holds  it  to  be  fundamental  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  that  "  the  hirer  and  the  hired  must 
agree  between  themselves,"  and,  taking  this  view, 
does  not  believe  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  feasi- 
ble. While  opposed  to  government  interference  in 
the  regulation  of  the  price  of  labor,  he  thinks  that  the 
State  should,  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  induce 
the  capitalist  and  the  workman  to  act  in  harmony. 
"  The  State  cannot  compel  the  individual  citizen  to 
take  his  workmen  into  any  kind  of  partnership,  but 
it  may  compel  those  to  whom  it  grants  franchises  for 
purposes  of  profit  to  accept  the  franchises  on  condi- 
tions of  giving  the  workman  an  interest  in  the  prod- 
uct. A  very  'great  share  of  modern  enterprise  is 
xmdertaken  by  corporations.  They  are  the  creations 
of  the  State  and  if  they  take  grants  they  must  submit 
to  the  terms  of  the  grantor." 

THE  THEORY  APPLIED. 

"  Let  us  imagine,"  he  continues,  "  an  establishment 
as  I  suggest.  Suppose  a  factory  to-be  chartered,  with 
a  capital  of  a  million  of  dollars  divided  into  two  hun- 
dred thousand  shares  of  five  dollars  each,  three-fifths 
of  them  to  be  payable  in  cash  or  property,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  two-fifths  in  prospective  labor  ;  the  former 
to  be  invested  in  land,  buildings,  machinery  and 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking, and  the  latter  reserved  for  such  workmen  as 
may  be  taken  into  the  concern ;  the  skilled  workmen 
to  be  allowed  wages,  say,  for  illustration,  at  the  high- 
•est  rates  of  the  market,  four  dollars  a  day  or  more, 
and  the  unskilled  two  dollars  a  day,  and  each  one  to 
be  registered  for  four  hundred  shares.  If  the  earn- 
ings were  six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  each  skilled 
workman  would  be  credited  in  twelve  months,  that 
is  to  say  for  300  days'  work,  with  $1,200  for  wages  and 
$120  for  profit.  Deducting  $.500  for  his  supplies,  in- 
cluding food,  clothing  and  lodging,  there  would  be 
left  to  his  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year  $820,  which 
would  pay  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  shares  of  the 
stock.  He  would  then  have  had  his  living  and  be- 
come the  owner  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  shares  of 
the  company.  In  the  next  year  he  would  acquire  a 
hundred  a  sixty-four  additional  shares,  and  in  less 
than  three  years  would  have  more  than  paid  for  all 
the  four  hundred.  The  rate  of  wages,  the  supplies 
furnished,  the  admission  and  dismissal  of  share  work- 
ers and  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  should  be 
vested  in  all  the  shareholders,  actual  or  expectant, 
while  the  financial  department  and  the  purchases  and 
sales  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  cash  or  property 
shareholders.  Capital  and  labor  would  thus  be 
brought  into  closer  communion  and  made  to  lean  on 
each  other.  To  this  end  the  requirement  of  a  cash  or 
property  capital  would  be  in  part  dispensed    with 


and  instead  of  it  an  obligation  to  labor  accopt(>d.  The 
share  workman  must  have  the  means  of  living  while 
he  is  earning  the  price-  of  his  shares.  He  must  be 
enabled  to  live  as  cheaply  as  possible,  by  having  his 
supplies  furnished  at  the  lowest  price.  He  must 
have  fair  wages,  and  withal  reasonable  maintenance 
and  the  prospect  of  bettering  his  condition  by  becom- 
ing a  participant  in  the  profits  of  the  combined  labor 
and  capital.  But  all  concerned  should  have  the 
power  of  superintending  the  conduct  of  the  workmen, 
choosing  between  applicants  and  dismissing  the  idle 
or  incompetent,  recompensing  them,  of  course,  for 
what  they  have  already  earned  and  saved."  To  give 
this  encouragement  to  the  co-operation  of  capital  and 
labor,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  ' '  simply 
change  the  statutes  respecting  corporations,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  division  of  the  shares  of  corporations 
formed  for  profit  into  small  parcels  within  the  reach 
of  workmen  and  fill  up  a  few  details." 

Give  Labor    an    Equal    Standing   In    Law  with 

Capital. 

Mr.  Oren  B.  Taft  follows  Mr.  Field  with  an  article 
on  "  Labor  Organizations  in  Law."  His  remedy  for 
the  great  prolslem  is  to  give  organized  labor  a  place 
in  law  and  the  courts  by  the  side  of  and  equal  to 
capital,  "  vdth  like  legal  recognition,  advantages, 
encouragement,  and  with  none  the  less  of  its  responsi- 
bilities and  liabilities,  willing  to  imperil  the  liberty 
of  its  person  as  the  guarantee  for  its  good  conduct." 
He  believes  that  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of 
industrial  economy  will  be  the  establishment  of  such 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital. 

Co-operation  in  Practice. 

Lend  a  Hand  reprints  from  the  London  Times  a 
report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor,  at  which  representatives  of 
various  co-operative  societies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  were  examined.  It  was  reported  to  the 
commission  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 
English  Wholesale  Society,  that  the  English  co-opera- 
tive societies  had  made  during  the  last  thirty  years 
a  total  profit  of  $200,000,000  on  a  trade  of  nearly 
$2,500,000,000. 

Mr.  William  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the  Scottish 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  reported  that  the 
number  of  members  connected  with  the  various 
societies  (333)  in  1890  were  171,088,  and  that  the  share 
and  loan  capital  held  by  the  societies  amounted  to 
over  $11,000,000,  the  sales  to  $40,000,(fo0,  and  the  profits 
realized  to  $4,150,000.  Mr.  Maxwell  stated  that  co- 
operators  in  Scotland  saved  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  by  dealing  at  the  stores,  besides  receiving  five 
per  cent,  on  their  share  capital  and  generally  four  per 
cent,  on  loan  capital. 

Dr.  Hale  on  Co-operative  Industry, 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has,  in  the  January 
Cosmopolitan,  one  of  his  brief,  incisive  essays  on 
"Co-operative  Industry."  He  cautions  us  that  it 
is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  to  waive  off  the  prob- 
lem of  modem    industrial   methods   with  a  recog- 
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nition  of  the  value  of  co-operation  in  labor,  whereas 
the  real  work  lies  in  arranging  the  details  by  which 
the  system  shall  be  carried  out.  He  tells  of  the  curi- 
ous and  admirable  system  of  division  of  profits 
among  the  New  England  fishermen,  making  a  i)erfect 
example  of  co-operative  industry,  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  our  advances  in  tliis  direction  are  to  be 
made  in  much  the  same  way.  "  That  is,  a  body  of 
workmen  will  themselves  combine  ;  they  will  not  at- 
tempt the  folly  of  managing  their  own  affairs  by  a 
caucus,  but  will  select  some  one  of  their  own  number, 
probably,  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  They  will 
say  to  him,  '  We  will  secure  to  you  so  much  annual 
salary,  and  you  shall  liave  such  a  share,  or  "  lay,"  as 
the  Nantucket  men  call  it,  of  the  profit  of  our  xmder- 
taking.'  I  believe  that  those  men  will  enter  into 
tlieir  work  as  loyally  and  cordially  as  they  would  if 
this  captain  of  industry  was  appointed  by  the  man 
who  buUt  the  factory  or  bought  the  machinery." 

A  SUPPOSITITIOUS  INSTANCE. 

Dr.  Hale  calls  attention  to  the  added  interest  that 
the  co-operative  system  would  liave  for  its  workers  in 
the  slight  element  of  chance  wliicli  gives  them  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to — the  lottery  fascination 
without  its  degradation. 

"  Is  it  difficult  to  sui)i)ose  that  twenty  workingmen 
and  twenty  working  women,  who  know,  forinstimce, 
the  details  of  th(>  manufa<'ture  of  flannels,  sliould 
associate  themselves  in  a  corporation  to  make  flan- 
nels? They  should  draw  out  of  the  savings  banks 
what  would  be  on  an  average  $200  a])iece  ;  here  is 
$8,000  for  working  capital.  Tliey  choose  from  their 
number  some  one  whom  they  know  to  be  honest,  and 
who  lias  the  divine  instinct  for  trade,  which  is  as 
much  an  instinct  as  is  the  instinct  for  music  or  for 
manufiicture.  They  say  to  him  :  '  We  trust  you,  and 
for  two  years,  or  for  three  years,  you  sliall  manage 
this  affair.'  He  goes  to  the  owner  of  a  flainiel  mill — 
probably  the  mill  in  which  all  of  them  liave  been  at 
work  for  years.  He  says  to  the  owner  :  '  Rent  us  this 
mill  at  five  per  cent,  on  what  it  luis  cost,  we  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  the  ordinary  repairs :  we  will  talk  to 
you  about  new  machinery  by  and  by.  Here  is  the 
state  of  our  accounts  :  we  have  $8,000  in  the  bank, 
and  as  soon  as  we  fail  to  pay  you  your  five  per  cent, 
you  may  turn  us  all  out.  You  shall  l)e  sure  as  far  as 
we  can  make  you  sure.'  If  he  agives  to  this  propo.sal 
— and,  as  I  say,  I  myself  have  known  three  men  who 
owned  mills  wl*)  were  willing  to  agree  to  this  propo- 
sal, who,  in  fact,  made  this  proposal  to  me— there  is 
the  beginning  of  one  of  Mr.  Weeden's  co-operative 
industrial  companies." 


An  anonymous  v^-riter  in  the  Naples  Rassigna 
dwells  on  the  probable  or  possible  effects  of  the 
change  in  the  English  Government  on  its  Egyptian 
policy.  He  seems  to  think  that  were  the  French,  by 
evacuating  Tunis,  to  cease  threatening  the  liberty  of 
the  Mediterranean,  there  would  be  no  further  reason 
for  continuing  the  English  occupation    of    Egj-pt. 


JOHN  BURNS  AT  HOME. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  papers  which  have 
appeared  in  any  of  the  illustrated  magazines 
for  some  time  is  ]Mr.  Blathwayt's  report  of  a  day 
spent  with  Mr.  John  Burns  at  his  house  in  Battersea, 
published  in  the  Idler. 

ADMIRABLE   CRICHTON   REDIVIVUS. 

John  Bums,  says  ^Ir.  Blathwayt,  is  at  home  in. 
Battersea  in  the  sense  of  having  his  house  there,  but- 
' '  he  is  at  home  everywhere  and  with  every  one.  I 
have  met  him  in  the  palace  of  the  stately  Anglo- 
Roman  Cardinal,  with  whom  he  was  as  thoroughly 
at  one  as  he  was  on  the  following  day  with  a  number 
of  young  artists  in  a  studio  in  Bohemia.  He  in- 
structed the  Cardinal,  he  listened  to  him,  he  deferred 
to  him,  he  differed  from  him,  he  laughingly  tri- 
umplied  over  liim  ;  and  yn  the  following  day  he  ex- 
pounded the  whole  gospel  of  art  to  the  young  Titians. 
and  Leigh  tons,  by  wliom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
displayed  as  lie  talked  an  intimate  aurjiiaintance  with 
the  galleries  of  the  Continent,  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  new.  I 
have  seen  him  on  the  top  of  a  'bus  fraternizing  with 
the  driver  and  the  conductor,  learning  their  troubles, 
advi.sing  them  liest  what  to  do  ;  or  seated  in  th& 
County  Coumil,  of  which,  but  for  his  wonderful  dis- 
interestedness, I  have  good  reason  to  know  he  might 
have  been  the  vice-chairman ,  and  dra\\ingan  income 
which,  to  liis  siiiii)le  ideas,  would  have  been  a  verita- 
ble fortune.  And  I  have  watched  him  at  tennis  with 
his  wife  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  Battersea,  or  neatly 
taking  the  wicket  of  some  skilh-d  batsman,  or  holding 
his  own  with  tlie  best  in  a  clever  boxing  match.  As 
Lord  High  Executioner  in  '  The  Mikado'  he  is  a  rival 
of  whom  ev(;n  Gee-Gee  himself  need  not  be  ashamed, 
while  as  a  singer  of  comic  songs  he  always  brings 
dovkni  the  house.  '  I  used  to  a<:t  at  amateur  enter- 
tainments once  on  a  time,'  he  once  told  me,  '  to  get 
funds  for  the  lalwr  cause.  I  have  other  work  to  do 
now.'" 

"JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL"  OF  THE  COMMON 
PEOPLE. 

Of  work,  indeed,  Mr.  Burns  seems  to  have  no  lack, 
if  the  following  account  may  be  regarded  as  an  au- 
thentic account  of  one  day's  i»roceedings.  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt says :  "  Just  at  this  moment  Bums'  daily 
string  of  visitors  lx»gan  to  jiour  in,  and  I  sat  back  in 
my  chair  and  watched  them  quietly.  A  Comity 
Council  Forest  Ranger  asking  for  John's  advice  on 
certain  improvements,  which  appeared  to  vex  his 
righteotis  soul.  Then  .some  lads  out  of  work  seeking 
Ivis  help,  readily  promised  or  given.  Then  in  came 
an  old  lady,  a  most  direct  and  amusing  person.  She 
walked  up  to  his  little  table,  plumped  do\^^l  a  bag  of 
clinking  sovereigns,  and  said,  '  There,  John,  there's 
£86,  all  my  .savings  ;  whatever  you  do  with  it,  Mr. 
Bums,  I  shall  be  satisfied.'  A  iioor,  thin,  pale-faced 
girl  next  came  asking  for  a  ticket  for  a  convalescent 
home.  A  man  in  trouble  witli  his  employer  came 
for  advice  over  a  legal  matter,  and  a  rich  man  had 
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sent  £13,000  to  John  for  the  Albert  Palace.  It  was  a 
striking  and  impressive  sight.  The  perfect  confidence 
and  love  of  all  these  people,  the  cheery,  sympathetic 
manner,  the  keen  insight  of  the  "Judge  Advocate 
General "  himself  ;  nothing  that  was  not  dignified 
and  impressive.  After  they  had  left  John  turned  to 
some  dry  County  Council  statistics,  and  to  the  in- 
spection of  some  paint  brushes  and  material  for  the 
Council's  workmen.  '  This  is  work,'  said  he,  '  that  I 
hate.     But  it  must  be  done.     I    was  made  for    a 


Parliament  will  be  my  work  in  the  County  Council,  on 
a  larger  scale,  i.  e. ,  a  standing  protest  against  Imperial 
Bureaucracy  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs ;  de- 
centralization all  round ;  government  by  County 
Council ;  colonies  autonomous,  and  home  rule  every- 
where, and  to  each  section  of  the  community  that 
local  autonomy  without  which  empire  of  the  best 
kind  is  impossible.  We  must  give  to  our  colonies  the 
civilization  Rome  and  Greece  gave  to  theirs,  without 
the  militarism  that  accompanied  it.  The  greatness 
of  the  past  has  meant  the  division  of  spoils  among  the 
few,  and  to  give  them  all  those  positions  of  privilege 
that  empire  means.  Empire  means  war,  crises,  the 
burdens  of  which  fall  upon  the  industrial  Tommy 
Atkins.  I  want  all  the  energy,  not  to  say  the  heroism, 
that  the  governing  classes  have  shown  in  the  subju- 
gation of  foreign  countries  directed  and  utilized  in 
administration,  in  industry  and  in  making  happy  our 
fellow-countryman,  which  is,  after  all,  no  mean  am- 
Mtion.' 

"John  then  depicted  a  republic  wherein  throne 
and  aristocracy,  church  and  class  would  forever  have 
melted  into  nothingness,  and  where  even  religion — a» 
religion  is  understood  to-day — would  have  been 
swept  away.  '  Religion  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  only  re- 
tains its  hold  on  people  in  so  far  as  it  ceases  to  be  a 
spiritual  agency  and  vies  with  social  and  political 
agencies  in  attending  to  the  material  wants  of  the 
people.'" 

BURNS  AMONG  HIS  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Blathwayt  then  reports  this  disquisition  in  the 
library.     Mr.    Burns    is  speaking  :    "  Those    books 


JOHN  BURNS'S  COTTAGE 

fighter,  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  to  face  a  battalion  of 
police.  But  this — ugh  ! '  he  continued,  with  a  queer 
grimace.  '  However,  my  greatest  victory  in  life  has 
been  the  conquest  of  myself.'  " 

JOHN  BURNSS  PROGRAMME. 

With  such  interruptions  the  interview  was  natu- 
rally somewhat  intermittent,  but  Mr.  Burns  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  many  things  said  to 
Mr.  Blathwayt  which  he  wanted  to  say.  Speaking 
of  the  gambling  vice  of  his  class,  Mr.  Burns  said  : 
"  With  regard  to  his  love  of  betting,  that  is  much 
more  serious.  It  has  become  his  curse.  Here  is  the 
economic  explanation  :  the  monotony  of  his  occupa- 
tion. Machine  industry  tends  to  de-individualize  a 
man  in  these  days.  In  the  old  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  mediseval  England,  the  reverse  was  the 
case  ;  painting,  sculpture,  the  high  conditions  of  the 
crafts,  brought  out  all  a  man's  individuality,  his  best 
points.  Oh  !  to  have  those  days  back  again,"  sighed 
this  man,  whom  so  many  have  denounced  as  a  hard, 
commonplace,  matter-of-fact  demagogue.  '  Man,'  he 
continued,  '  is  a  pleasurable  animal,  and  must  get  it 
in  sport  if  not  in  his  work.  I  have  come  to  think 
that  the  more  the  artisan  of  to-day  has  to  work  the 
more  he  bets.' 

"And  for  you  who  will  lead  them.  Burns,  what  is 
your  programme  ? '    '  Briefly,'  he  replied, '  my  work  in 


RECEIVING  THE  NEWS  OF  HIS  ELECTION  TO  THE 
LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

were  bought  with  scores  of  meals,  Mallock's  '  Is  Life 
Worth  Living  ? '  represents  a  fierce  battle  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  it  shoiild  be  the  book  or  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  the  book  won  the  day.  Adam  Smith's  '  Wealth 
of  Nations  '  I  dug  up  in  the  sand  of  an  African  river. 
My  gracious  !  what  a  revelation  that  book  was  to  me  ! 


so 
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There  is  Carlj'le  and  there  is  Booth's  '  Labor  and  Life 
of  the  People,'  I  have  a  very  elaborate  sj'stem  as  re- 
gards my  library.  Two  shelves,  yon  see,  are  entirely 
economic  and  social  ;  nearly  every  one  of  those  have 
been  given  to  me  by  the  authors  themselves  and  I 
value  them  very  much.  To  your  back  are  Trades 
Union  Statistics,  Eight  Hours'  Movement,  &c. ,  Blue 
Books  and  bound  copies  of  labor  papers.  I  have  the 
best  collection  of  Socialistic  pamphlets  in  England.  I 
have  read  them  all.  Yes,"  he  added,  noting  my 
astonishment,  "it  has  been  hard  reading,  hard  work 
and  harder  living,  which  has  brought  me  where  I  am 
to-day.  That  cabinet  there  contains  what  is  practi- 
cally the  whole  history  of  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Labor  Movement.  I  have  helped  to  organize  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  Trade  Unions  and  been  con- 
nected with  something  like  forty  strikes.  It  means 
reading  and  study,  that  I  can  tell  you."  The  article 
is  excellently  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 


A   NEAPOLITAN    TENEMENT    HOUSE. 

THE  series  treating  of  "  The  Poor  in  Great  Cities," 
is  contmued  in  the  January  Scribuer'n,  in  a 
paper  by  J.  W.  V.  Mario,  on  "  The  Poor  in  Naples." 
This  Uuly,  who  lias  .seen  wliat  she  tells  of.  de8crilK?s 
the  Neapolitan  poverty  as  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
London  and  other  large  towns.  She  thus  pictures  a 
dwelling  place  of  the  i)overty  r-tricken  : 

"  Let  the  American  reader  take  that  wonderful 
book,  '  How  the  Other  Half  Lives."  and  look  at  the 
photograph  of  Hell's  Kitchen  and  Sebastopol.  Im- 
agine such  a  building,  but  with  blank  walls  all 
around,  no  windows  in  any,  entered  by  a  dark  alley 
leading  to  a  court  where  the  common  cesspcxjl  fra- 
ternizes with  the  drinking-water  well,  where,  round 
the  court,  are  stables  for  cows,  mules,  donkeys  and 
goats— while  in  the  comers  of  the  same  court,  tripe, 
liver  and  lights  vendors  prepare  their  edibles,  or  stale- 
fishmongers  keep  their  deiwsits— and  they  will  have 
the  framework  and  exterior  of  a  fondaco.  Then  let 
them  construct  in  their  mind's  eye  one  single  brick  or 
stone  staircase  leading  up  to  inner  balconies— up,  up, 
three,  four  or  five  stories.  Fifteen  or  twenty  rooms 
are  entered  from  each  balcony,  which  serves  for  door 
and  window,  there  being  no  other  aperture;  each 
comer  room  on  each  story  being  absolutely  dark  even 
at  mid-day,  as  each  balcony  is  covered  \\nth  the  pave- 
ment of  the  upper  one.  Put  a  hole  between  each  two 
rooms  for  the  public  performance  of  all  private 
offices ;  shut  out  from  the  top  story  such  light  as 
might  gleam  from  the  sky.  by  dint  of  poles,  strings, 
ropes  and  cords  laden  with  filthy  rags— and  you  have 
a  more  or  less  accurate  idea  of  the  interior  of  the 
fondaco  of  Naples."       

The  Hon.  Roden  Neal  contribiites  to  Atalanta  for 
January  some  personal  reminiscences  of  Tennyson. 
He  saw  nothing  of  Tennyson's  alleged  bearishness. 
He  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  who  spoke  what  he  felt, 
and  never  concealed  his  feelings. 


SHALL  IMMIGRATION   BE  SUSPENDED   DURING 

1893? 

THE  HON.  W.  E.  CHANDLER,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Immigi-ation,  proclaims, 
through  an  article  in  the  North  American  Retnew, 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  United  States 
should  adoi)t  more  stringent  measures  for  the  regula- 
tion of  immigration.  Pending  the  enactment  of  laws 
suitable  to  prevailing  conditions.  Senator  Chandler 
favors  the  suspension  of  all  immigration  to'  our 
shores.  He  points  out  that  there  is,  on  account  of 
the  cholera,  already  a  virtual  suspension,  which  might, 
without  inflic-ting  great  hardship  on  any  one,  easily 
be  i)rolonged  by  law,  at  least  during  the  year  1893. 

SUSPENSION  NECESSARY  TO  AVERT  CHOLERA. 

But  apart  from  the  claim  that  a  year's  suspension  is 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  permanent  restrictive 
measures,  Senator  Chandler  contends  that  only  by  a 
measure  to  this  effect  can  tlie  invjusion  of  cholera  Ije 
averted  :  "  Not  only  will  it  be  wise  on  general 
groiinds  to  take  advantage  of  the  suspension  of 
immigration  which  the  cholera  of  1892  has  caused 
to  continue  the  same  for  1893,  but  there  is  no 
other  safe  method  of  averting  an  invasion  of 
cholera  in  the  coming  year.  The  most  eminent 
authorities  assert  that  the  susijension  of  all  immigra- 
tion is  the  best  way  to  keep  out  the  cholera.  Many 
believe  that  it  is  the  only  reasonably  sure  method. 

"  It  is  not  believed  that  the  cholera  germs  are  now 
here,  although  it  is  possible  that  they  are.  There  will 
be  another  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Europe  ;  indeed  it 
has  already  apjx'ared  there.  If  it  comes  to  this 
country,  it  will  be  brought  with  the  immigrants  in 
the  steerages  of  the  steamships.  There  is  no  serious 
danger  from  cabin  passengers  coming  as  vi.sitors. 

"  If  there  is  no  suspension  of  immigration,  it  will 
be  indispensable  to  .secure  the  a<loption  and  observ- 
ance of  tlie  most  rigid  precautions  and  rules  in  the 
European  ports,  for  a  period  before  the  sailings  of 
emigrant  vessels,  andthe  maintenance  of  strict  regula- 
tions during  tlie  voyages.  For  this  strictne.3s  we  must 
depiend  upon  foreign  officials  and  the  officers  of  the 
steamship  companies  and  not  upon  ourselves.  No 
one  lielieves  that  we  can  pre.scrilje  and  enforce  upon 
foreign  governments  and  the  steamship  officers  such 
measures  as  will  keep  the  cholera  from  coming  here. 
It  will  sail  into  our  ports  and  overtax  all  the  resources 
of  our  quarantine  and  health  authorities,  and  will 
alarm  and  distress  our  whole  people,  even  if  it  does 
not  widely  break  into  our  borders  and  ravage  our 
homes.  If  we  allow  immigration,  we  are  largely  at 
the  mercj'  of  foreigners.  If  we  suspend  it,  our  lives 
are  in  our  own  hands.  In  suspension  alone  is  there 
any  certainty  of  safety." 

NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Senator  Chandler  further  contends  that  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  can  only  be  protected  from  cholera 
and  made  a  success,  so  far  as  foreign  visitors  are  con- 
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cemed,  by  the  suspension  of  immigration  (hiring  the 
present  year,  his  argument  being  that  foreigners  de- 
siring to  visit  the  World's  Fair  will  not  come  in  the 
same  steamships  with  swarms  of  immigrants,  nor 
even  in  steamships  carrying  no  steerage  passengers,  if 
they  are  to  encounter  the  immigrants  at  the  ports. 
*'  It  is  certain  that  there  is  to  be  some  cholera  in  Eu- 
rope. If  there  is  also  to  be  cholera  in  the  United 
States,  Europeans  will  not  come  here.  If,  however, 
it  can  be  made  tolerably  certain,  as  it  can,  by  the  sus- 
pension of  inmiigration.  that  there  will  be  no  cholera 
in  the  United  States,  foreigners  will  come  here  in 
large  numbers.  It  will  be  the  safest  place  for  them 
to  visit,  indeed  it  will  be  the  only  place  in  the  world 
which  they  can  visit  where  they  will  be  reasonably 
sure  to  avoid  cholera. 

"  The  success  of  the  "World's  Fair  may  be  possible 
even  withoiit  many  foreign  visitors.  But  such  suc- 
cess will  not  be  i)ossible  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  cholera  in  the  United  States.  With  chol- 
era existing  anywhere  in  this  coimtry  Chicago  will  be 
the  last  place  to  which  Americans  w^ill  go.  They 
will  stay  at  home  or  flee  to  the  mountains  ;  they  will 
not  go  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  case  seems  too 
clear  for  argument.  It  is  an  absolutely  imperative 
necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, either  as  a  resort  for  Americans  alone  or  for 
Americans  and  foreigners  as  well,  that  European 
immigration  shall  be  suspended.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  the  exposition  that  it  is  to  be  held  during  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  cholera  years,  but  the  misfortune 
exists.  The  failure  of  the  fair  can  be  averted  by 
simply  asking  immigrants  who  wish  to  come  for  set- 
tlement to  delay  their  departure  for  one  year.'' 

SUSPENSION  WOULD  IMPOSE  NO  GREAT  HARDSHIP. 

The  severest  effect  of  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory 
law  would  be  that  of  preventing  persons  from  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  during  the  year  to  join  fam- 
ilies already  here,  but  this,  Senator  Chandler  declares, 
is  not  unreasonable  when  compared  vdth  the  advan- 
tages to  be  secured  by  the  svispension.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  steamship  companies  will  be  injured 
by  a  year's  suspension  of  immigi-ation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  holds  that  it  will  be  for  their  interest  to 
cease  carrying  immigi-ant  passengers  during  the  year. 
He  believes  that  if  they  continue  to  bring  immigrants 
not  only  will  their  cabin  passenger  business  be 
ruined,  but  the  United  States  will  be  almost  certain 
to  impose  severe  conditions  as  to  the  bringing  of  im- 
xnigrants. 

CONDITIONS  OF  RESUMPTION  AFTER  SUSPENSION. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  the  resumption  of  immigra- 
tion after  suspension.  Senator  Chandler  believes  the 
system  of  consular  inspections  and  certificates,  and 
the  requirement  of  a  moderate  educational  and  pi-op- 
erty  qualification,  accompanied  by  reasonable  provis- 
ions for  an  honest  administration  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  will  be  sufficient  guards  for  some  time  to 
come  against  the  evils  most  to  be  feared  from  foreign 
immigration  into  this  country. 


An  Expert's  Opinion  of  Suspension. 
Dr.  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  who  was  recently  sent  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  European  countries 
to  study  the  methods  of  preventing  and  ciiring  cholera, 
and  is  now  port  physician  at  Philadelphia,  is  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Senator  Chandler  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  policy  of  non-intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  immigration  is  concerned,  constitutes 
the  best  means  of  protecting  the  United  States  against 
the  ravages  of  this  disease.  Writing  in  the  Forum 
on  the  "  Necessity  for  a  National  Quarantine,"  Mr. 
Shakespeare  says  on  this  point  :  ' '  The  i)lacing  of  an 
embargo  on  immigration  only  would  l)e  the  most 
direct  means  of  seciiring  safety  from  cholera,  and 
would  not  be  coupled  with  the  impediments  to  trade 
involved  in  long  detention  of  ships  and  cargoes  or 
annoying  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  those 
travelers  little  likely  to  introduce  infection.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  with  the  ship's  inhabitants 
limited  to  the  crew  and  the  cabin  passengers  the 
quarantine  station  of  New  York  could,  in  its  present 
condition,  be  relied  upon  to  guard  the  coiintry  against 
the  introduction  of  cholera  through  that  port.  The 
present  arrangements  that  have  been  temporarily 
made  and  placed  in  operation  at  the  quarantine  sta- 
tions of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore — imper- 
fect as  these  stations  are  in  permanent  facilities — ■ 
would  also  be  in  little  or  no  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  exigencies  of  such  a  situation." 

NATIONAL  NOT  LOCAL  QUARANTINE. 

Mr.  Shakespeare  argues  for  national  supremacy  in 
the  control  of  quarantine,  believing  that  only  in  this 
way  can  the  necessarj'  protection  against  the  impor- 
tation of  epidemic  diseases  in  all  the  ports  of  the  coun- 
try be  constantly  secured.  His  chief  argument  is  that 
the  national  government  alone  is  able  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  complete  qtiarantine  establishments  in  every 
port.  "  The  inadequate  permanent  establishments  at 
most  of  our  maritime  quarantine  stations  and  the  ap- 
parent impossibility  (except  perhaps  when  confronted 
with  emergencies  such  as  the  recent  emergency)  of  ob- 
taining appropriations  from  local  authorities  of  suffi- 
cient money  to  erect  extensive  and  complete  quarantine 
establishments  in  accordance  with  modern  science 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature,  the  mode  of 
spreading  and  the  means  of  preventing  cholera  are 
further  and,  to  my  mind,  incontrovertible  reasons 
why  the  public  cannot  rely  upon  independent  local 
quarantines  for  the  defense  of  the  whole  country 
against  the  introduction  of  the  common  epidemics, 
much  less  of  epidemics  of  cholera,  which  are  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  and  the  most  difficult  to 
arrest."  Furthermore  it  is  unjust  that  the  seaboard 
cities  and  states  should  bear  the  entire  expense  of 
quarantine  establishments. 

HOW   THE   QUARANTINE   SHOULD   BE  ORGANIZED. 

The  organization  of  a  supreme  national  quarantine 
system  in  the  United  States  should,  in  Mr.  Shakes- 
peare's opinion,  require  : 

"1.  That  the  whole  matter  be  i)laced  under  an  ap- 
propriate  department  of   the   general    government, 
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with  a  central  bureau  of  control  constituted  by  the 
ablest  sanitary  experts  in  the  country  and  established 
at  Washington. 

"  2.  A  sufficient  corps  of  medical  officers  and  as- 
sistants, with  nurses,  sanitary  police,  laundrymen, 
engineers,  and  officers  and  crews  for  boarding  tugs, 
organized  at  every  station.  The  establishment  of  one 
or  more  schools  and  laboratories  for  sanitary  instmc- 
tion  and  research  for  all  persons  connected  with  this 
service  would  be  an  advantage.  In  addition  to  the 
men  on  duty  at  the  respective  stations  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  and  other  officials, 
fully  trained  in  quarantine  di;ties  and  familiar  \\ith 
contagious  diseases,  unattached  and  available  for  im- 
mediate auxiliary  service  at  any  threatened  port.  The 
service  should  be  i)ermanent.  the  i)ay  amjile.  employ- 
ment and  promotion  shovild  depend  on  fitness  shown 
by  searching  examinations,  and  there  should  be  a 
uniform  and  comi)arative  military  rank  in  order  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  strong  csitrit  de  corps. 

"  3.  The  erection  of  neces.sary  liosjntal  and  other 
buildings,  wharves,  disinfecting  ai)i)aratus,  wash 
houses,  latrines,  etc.,  in  suitable  localities,  when 
possible,  upon  islands  at  or  near  the  entrances  to 
harbors  and  at  some  distance  from  the  main  channel. 

"4.  These  stations  sliould  be  organized  and  fully 
eqipiK^d  at  every  port  of  entry  on  the  coast,  in  such 
manner  as  to  meet  the  recjuirements  of  each  jiort  in 
the  measure  of  its  conmierce  and  inniiigration  and 
of  the  si)ecial  diseases  to  which  it  is  mcst  exposed. 

"  5.  The  cost  of  the  e,stabli.shment  and  maintenance 
of  the  national  quarantine  should  be  provided  for  by 
appropriation  from  the  national  treasury,  and  not 
by  fees  enacted  from  vessels." 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POPULATION. 

IN  the  Forum,  Mr.  George  F.  Parker,  whom  readers 
of  the  Review  of  Rkviews  will  remember  as 
the  ■s\Titcr  of  the  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
which  appeared  in  our  August  number,  brands  as 
fallacies  the  charges  so  often  made  that  the  iiopula- 
tion  of  our  large  cities  is  becoming  more  and  more 
foreign,  and  that  our  prisons  and  almshouses  are  little 
more  than  harbors  of  refuge  for  the  foreign  born. 
The  percentage  of  foreign  bom  in  the  ten  principal 
cities  in  1880  he  finds  to  have  been  31.97,  and  thei)er- 
centage  of  those  engaged  in  cla.ssifiable  occupations, 
43.58.  Other  statistics  he  presents  show  clearly  that 
the  foreign  element  in  the  United  States  are  doing  at 
least  their  share  of  the  work  of  all  occupations.  He 
closes  -vN-ith  a  good  word  for  the  young  and  vigorous 
immigrant  who  comes  to  this  country  to  foimd  a  home: 
"  That  man  must  be  cold  indeed  who  cannot  admire 
the  unflinching  courage  of  the  sturdy  young  jHiople 
of  other  lands  who,  leaving  ever>'thing  dear  to  them, 
come  here  to  assist  in  subduing  the  earth.  So  long 
as  they  will  come,  so  long  as  we  need  them — a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  possibly  arise  for  discussion  imtil 
our  population  has  multiplied  ten  or  twenty  fold— we 
cannot  afford,  either  in  fairness  or  in  humanity,  to 
eFect  a  single  barrier  against  the  flow  of  this  tide  of 
men." 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  MUNICIPAL  DRAGONS. 

MR.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN  has  in  the 
January  Century  quite  a  lengthy  article, 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "  popular  maga- 
zine," which  he  calls  "The  Cosmopolis  City  Club," 
an  institution  resulting  from  the  organization  of  sev- 
eral honest  citizens  of  different  classes  and  stations 
in  life,  who  feel  themselves  driven  by  a  sense  of  duty 
•  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  a  struggle  for  better 
municipal  government. 

HOW  A  REFORM  CLUB  MIGHT  START. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  reform  movement  in  petto 
is  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gladden's  friends  to  procure  a 
needed  ai)i)roi)riation  from  the  City  Council  for  the 
library,  which,  not  being  a  gin  mill  or  jioker  den,  pos- 
sesses but  small  interest  for  that  august  body.  In  the 
indignation  meeting  that  follows  the  workman  mem- 
ber makes  a  very  good  speech,  showing  the  main  rea- 
son of  municipal  corruption  and  inefficiency  to  be 
the  introduction  of  national  politics  into  city  govern- 
ment, with  the  absurd  expectation  that  a  "big  party 
organization  which  wiis  made  to  do  one  kind  of  work 
will  do  equally  well  another  and  a  wholly  different 
kind  of  work."  In  the  ensuing  debate  the  parson 
makes  a  suggestion : 

"  We  are  a  fairly  representative  little  group — Imsi- 
ness  man,  lawyer,  educator,  mechanic,  minister.  Sup- 
pose we  appoint  a  meeting  two  weeks  from  to-night,  and 
each  of  us  agree  to  bring  with  liim,  if  he  can,  ten  of 
his  associates — men  with  whom  he  is  most  intimately 
accjuainted.  Let  Tomlinson  have  free  range  of  the 
manufacturers,  the  merchants  and  the  bankers;  let 
Payne  loose  among  the  lawyers  and  the  judges ;  let 
HarjKir  bring  in  teachers  and  editors — we  want  to 
have  one  or  two  of  them ;  let  Hathaway  pick  out 
some  of  the  brightest  and  most  sensible  of  the  work- 
ingmen  ;  and  I  will  invite — ten  clergjnnen?  No;  I 
tliink  that  would  be  adi.sjjroportionate  number.  But 
I  will  a.sk  two  or  three  of  the  other  ministers  and  two 
or  three  doctors,  and  a  few  other  reputable  persons 
whom  I  know.  If  each  of  us  will  use  his  best  judg- 
ment in  selecting  men  who  are  likely  to  be  in  sympa- 
thy with  our  project,  I  think  that  we  may  bring  to- 
gether a  company  of  gentlemen  who  will  give  to  our 
organization,  at  the  outset,  dignity  and  influence  with 
all  classes." 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  AN  HJEAL  REFORM  CLUB. 

The  appointed  meeting  of  the  club  brought  thirty- 
nine  out  of  a  possible  fifty-five  members  of  the  ' '  Cos- 
mopoUs."  The  following  programme  is  suggested 
and  approved  for  a  band  of  workers  undertaking  an 
edticational  campaign  in  municipal  reform  : 

"  I.  There  should  be  an  association  of  citizens  for 
the  improvement  of  municipal  government. 

"II.  It  should  be  a  permanent  organization,  with 
the  expectation  of  indefinite  continuance.  We  should 
no  more  contemplate  the  tennination  of  its  work 
than  that  of  a  church  or  a  college.  The  time  will 
never  come  when  there  will  not  be  need  of  such  an 
organization,  through  which  municipal  patriotism 
may  be  fostered  and  expressed. 
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"in.  The  conditio.i  of  membership  should  be  the 
signing  of  a  declaration  that  in  municipal  affairs 
party  politics  should  be  ignored,  and  a  pledge  that 
the  members  will,  in  all  these  matters,  act  in  inde- 
pendence of  the  claims  of  party. 

"  IV.  The  woi-k  of  the  association  should  be  :  (a) 
To  hold  regular  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  especially  to 
its  government.  (/))  To  collect  and  publish  informa- 
tion upon  these  topics,  including  the  enforcement  or 
non-enforcement  of  the  laws  ;  the  management  of 
the  city's  finances ;  the  manner  in  which  contracts 
ai-e  made  and  fulfilled ;  the  conduct  of  elections  ;  and 
so  forth,  (c)  To  inquire  into  the  methods  by  which 
cities  are  governed,  and  to  see  whether  it  is  possible 
to  improve  our  charter  so  that  our  administration 
shall  be  more  simple  and  efficient." 

THE   BUSINESS  OF  DETECTING  CRIME. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  hot  discussions  in  New 
York  over  Dr.  Parkhurst's  methods  the  free  discus- 
sion of  tliis  question  is  of  especial  interest.  The 
Judge-member  is  applauded  in  these  sentiments  :  "  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  volunteer  organizations  for  the 
prosecution  of  lawbreakers.  I  am  aware  of  what  has 
been  done  in  Steelopolis  and  in  other  cities  ;  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  temporary  gains  for  morality  have 
been  made  by  such  methods  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the 
long  run,  the  effect  of  such  measures  will  be  injurious. 
We  have  police  authorities  and  a  police  force,  whose 
sworn  duty  it  is  to  enforce  statutes  and  ordinances. 
This  is  their  business — their  only  business.  We  make 
a  great  mistake  when  we  take  it  out  of  their  hands. 
The  moment  we  begin  to  employ  detectives,  and  to 
engage  in  the  prose(;ution  of  any  class  of  offenders, 
the  police  will  consider  themselves  discharged  of  re- 
sponsibility for  this  portion  of  their  duty.  '  You 
have  undertaken  this  job,'  they  will  say  to  us  ;  '  now 
go  ahead  with  it  and  see  what  you  can  do.'  Of  course, 
they  will  give  us  no  help  ;  most  likely  they  will  ob- 
struct our  efforts  in  many  secret  ways.  There  is 
now,  in  all  probability,  a  pretty  good  undei-standing 
between  the  police  authorities  and  these  classes  of 
lawbreakers.  This  volunteer  detective  business  is 
much  more  likely  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  this 
league  between  the  lawbreakers  and  the  police." 

THE  MANNER  OF  WORK. 

The  club  decides  that  instead  of  trying  to  prop- 
agandize and  broaden  into  a  tremendous  organiza- 
tion, the  work  can  be  done  better  from  many  small 
centers  of  individuals  such  as  itself.  It  is  to  be 
divided  into  subsections  or  committees,  and  each 
division  is  to  undertake  a  special  branch  of  inquiry  : 

"  To  one  section  I  would  assign  for  study  the 
police  and  the  fire  departments ;  to  another,  streets 
and  sewers ;  to  another,  the  schools ;  to  another, 
poor  relief  and  sanitation  ;  to  another,  light  and 
water  ;  to  another,  transportation  ;  and  to  another, 
all  questions  relating  to  charter  reform.  Let  there 
be  a  committee  of  three  in  charge  of  each  of  these 
sections  ;  let  every  member  of  the  League  join  him- 


self to  the  section  in  which  lie  can  be  most  tis<!ful ; 
and  let  the  chairmen  of  these  seven  committees  be  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League." 

THE  REFORMER  AND  THE  MUNICIPAL  POLITICIAN. 

With  the  little  orgjinization  fully  devised,  ne(Hlle88 
to  say,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  gentlemen  of  various  na- 
tionalities who  occui)y  the  City  Hall,  the  Judge  de- 
livers the  inaugural  address,  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the  movement : 

' '  We  shall  be  brought  into  constant  contact  with 
the  city  officials.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  our  object  is  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty ;  to  raise  no  iinjust  prejudice 
against  them  ;  to  put  no  hindrances  in  their  way  so 
long  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
their  offices.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find,  in  any  case, 
that  these  affairs  are  honestly  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered. We  shall  be  ready  to  give  the  full  meed  of 
approval  to  any  official  who  shows  himself  mindful 
of  his  oath  and  his  honor.  We  do  not  purpose  to 
meddle  with  any  man  who  is  doing  his  duty.  But 
we  are  entitled,  as  citizens,  as  the  responsible  rulers 
of  this  community,  to  know  whether  our  employees 
are  doing  their  duty  or  not ;  and  we  are  detemiined 
to  find  out.  If  they  are  not  doing  their  duty,  we 
mean  to  know  why.  It  may  be  that  they  are  crippled 
or  embarrassed  by  bad  forms  of  organization.  It 
may  be  that  their  failure  is  largely  due  to  the  poor 
tools  which  we  have  furnished  them.  If  so,  we  must 
give  them  better  tools.  But  whatever  the  reason  may 
be,  we  are  going  to  bring  it  to  the  light  of  day." 

The  City  Vigilance  League  of  New  Vorl<. 

In  the  North  American  Review  the  Rev.  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  describes  the  purposes  and  practical  methods 
of  the  association  recently  established  in  New  York, 
through  his  efforts,  imder  the  name  of  the  "  City 
Vigilance  League." 

ITS  RAISON  d'etre. 

"  Its  origin  dates  primarily  from  the  condition  of 
public  feeling  excited  by  the  presentment  of  the 
March  Grand  Jury  of  1892.  Prior  to  that  there  had 
been  charges  publicly  brought  against  the  Police 
Department,  in  particular,  for  criminality  in  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  There  are  certain  statutory 
obligations  resting  upon  that  department  which 
admit  of  no  evasion,  and  disregard  of  which  is  as 
distinctly  criminal  as  is  the  infraction  of  any  law 
against  murder  or  burglary.  Whether  the  members 
of  that  department  believe  in  siappressing  the  social 
evil,  the  gambling  habit  and  violations  of  excise,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  are  paid  for  enforcing 
the  law,  and  foi'  them  to  neglect  its  enforcement  on 
the  ground  that  they  think  there  is  some  wiser  way 
of  handling  these  evils,  is  an  impertinence  for  which 
they  deserve  to  be  smartly  rapped.  Certain  criminals 
the  department  will  jump  upon,  and  set  its  entire 
machinery  in  instant  motion,  in  order  to  secure  con- 
viction, but  it  is  itself  more  criminal  than  the 
criminals  whom  it  nabs,  for  it  makes  a  mockery  of 
criminality  by  making  a  plaything  of  its  obligations 
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to  suppress  criminality,  and  b}'  discriminating  be- 
tween criminals  at  the  behest  of  considerations  that 
are  neither  far  nor  hard  to  seek. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE   LEAGUE. 

"  General  as  is  the  conviction  that  things  in  New 
York  are  not  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to 
be,  there  is  not  that  detailed  kiiowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion that  is  needed  in  order  that  the  matter  may  come 
home  with  power  and  effect  to  the  intelligence  and 
tlie  conscience  of  the  community  at  large.  It  is  that 
situation  precisely  that  ci«eates  the  necessity  for  such 
an  organization  as  the  League.  We  have  no  politics. 
Our  only  ambition  is  thoroughly  to  know  our  city 
and  to  make  the  facts  tliat  relate  to  its  character  and 
administration  perfectly  perspicuous  to  the  average 
mind  regardless  of  all  partisan  or  sectarian  differ- 
ences. 

ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

"  Our  preliminary  need  is  of  1.137  men.  honest  and 
durable,  who  will  undertake  to  represent  respectively 
each  of  tlie  election  districts  into  wliich  our  city  is  at 
present  subdivided.  I'lie  duty  of  each  of  those  men 
will  be  to  make  himself  tliorouglily  conversant  with 
all  that  concerns  the  ilistrict  under  his  charge.  So  far 
as  in  any  way  l)ears  upon  questions  at  i.ssue  he  must 
know  liis  district  through  and  througli.  It  is  recom- 
mended, in  order  to  insure  thoroughness,  that  ejicli  su- 
pervisor should  prei)are  a  chart  of  liis  cjwn  district 
with  the  names  of  residents  so  fast  as  he  may  come 
to  know  their  iiames,  nationality,  etc.  Buildings  used 
for  other  than  i)uri)oses  of  residence  should  l)e  con- 
sidered in  detail,  and  their  character  noted  ho  far  as 
such  memoranda  can  l)e  of  any  use  in  securing  tlie 
results  already  ei^eciiied.  This  will  include  scIkhjIs 
and  saloons,  a  full  account  of  wliich  latter  will  em- 
brace .such  jiarticulars  as  the  brewer  under  whose 
auspices  the  saloon  is  run,  the  general  tone  of  the 
place,  the  relations  subsisting  between  it  and  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  or  the  captain  of  the  precinct, 
whether  it  is  kejit  oi)eii  in  unlawful  hours,  the  age 
and  character  of  its  customers,  whether  it  is  licensed, 
and  if  so  whetlier  its  existence  is  necessitated  by  the 
paucity  of  siiloons  in  the  neighborhood  or  whether 
people  living  in  proximity  are  enduring  its  presence 
under  protest.  The  survey  and  tabulation  must  of 
course  include  a  statement  as  to  all  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, pool  rooms,  polic}'  shops  and  gambling  houses 
in  the  district." 

The  following  comparative  table,  showing  the 
mihtary  and  naval  strength  of  the  Powers,  is  quoted 
by  the  London  Quarterly  from  Signor  Grandi's  arti- 
cle in  the  Nuova  Antologui : 

Kilo- 
metres of  Battal-  Squad-  Can- 
Population,   railroad,     ions.     rons.     nons. 

Germanv .50.(K)().0(K)         «.n(lO         SW         465         2XM 

Austria-Hungary.     43,(KKU)(I0         27.«C)0         454         5()1  1.8G4 

Italv ". .     :n.OO().0(K)         U.fXW         376         144         1.243 

England 38,(X)n,(M»)         33.l)0f)  71         124  m\ 

France 37,00()  (XW         .37,000         568         4.35         2.NS0 

Russia 103.000,000         30,000         889         360         2.800 

The  group  of  States  which  compose  the  Triple 
Alliance,  with  England  added,  is  thus  con.siderably 
stronger  than  France  and  Russia. 


THE  UNWISDOM  OF  OUR  PENSION  SYSTEM. 

IN  the  January  Harper's  Mr.  Edward  F.  Waite 
points  to  the  enormous  proportions  owr  i)ension 
expenditures  have  assumed,  .and  the  consequent  im- 
portance which  they  rejiresent  in  the  problem  of  our 
economic  and  financial  policy.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  1893-93  is  $145,000,000,  in  round  num- 
bers ;  nearlj'  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  since  1861,  and  the  present 
number  of  i)ensioners  is  about  one  million.  In  other 
words,  one  person  in  every  seventy  is  on  the  pension 
lists  of  the  United  States !  Mr.  Waite  elaborately 
reviews  the  legislation  on  this  subjecit,  which  begins 
with  the  disability-in-service  provi-sion  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1776.  Tlie  mass  of  legislation 
since  that  act  has  had  to  do  with  grants  of  the  follow- 
ing four  classes: 

"  I.  Pensions  based  upon  disability  incurred  in  serv- 
ice, or  the  death  of  tlie  soldier  from  .such  cause. 

"II.  Pensions  based  ujion  service  and  indigence, 
without  regard  to  the  origin  of  existing  disability, 
or  the  cause  of  the  soldier's  death. 

"  III.  Pensions  based  upon  service  only. 

"  IV.  Pensions  based  upon  dissibility,  without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  such  disability  or  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  beneficiary. 

•' Di.sability,  within  the  meaning  of  the  i  ension 
laws,  may  l)e  defined  as  the  effect  of  any  disease, 
wound  or  injury,  by  reason  of  which  a  jierson  is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  i)erfomiance  of  ordinary  unskilled 
manual  labor,  a.s  compared  with  a  jK-rfectly  sound 
]ierson  :  or  would  be,  if  compelled  thus  to  earn  a 
living." 

Mr.  Waite  finds  rea.sons.  and  wi.se  ones,  for  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions,  with  discrimination,  under  the  first 
three  cla.sKificati(»ns.  "  But  the  i)rinciple  upon  wliich 
pensions  of  tlie  fourth  class  were  granted  by  the  act 
of  June  27,  1890,  is  not  so  clear.  So  far  as  relief  is 
given  under  this  law  to  needy  persons,  or  to  those 
who  are  suffering  from  disabilitifs  probably  due  to  mil- 
itary service,  but  not  provable  to  be  so — and  it  was  the 
exi.stence  of  many  such  cases  tliat  furnished  the  chief 
argument  for  the  measure — tlie  princ  iples  above  cited 
apply.  But  another  group  of  pensioners  is  being 
addeil  to  the  rolls  under  this  act,  those  who  are  not 
in  needy  circumstances,  and  whose  disabilities  are  not 
even  coloral)ly  due  to  military  service.  On  wiiat 
principle  are  these  pensioned  for  their  disabilitieH  '/ 
If  from  gratitude,  why  discriminate  in  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  disability  ?  Would  not  length 
or  character  of  service  be  the  proper  criterion  ?  If 
the  well-to-do  business  man.  who  served  ninetj'  days 
in  the  commi-ssary  department,  sustains  to-day  a 
serious  and  permanent  injurj'  while  exercising  liis 
favorite  horses,  why  should  he  receive  an  expression 
of  public  gratitude,  if  he  choose  to  ask  for  it,  to  which 
he  would  have  had  no  title  yesterday?  And  why 
should  he  have  $12  per  month,  while  his  coachman, 
who  ser\'ed  four  years  at  the  front,  injured  in  the 
same  accident,  but  only  half  so  severely,  can  get  but 
$6?    One  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  27, 
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1890,  391,431  invalid  claims  had  been  filed  under  its 
provisions,  of  w^liich  236,362  were  in  lieu  of  pensions 
or  applications  under  previous  laws,  the  remaining 
155,069  coming  from  new  claimants.  How  many  of 
these  claims  have  been  made  by  men  who  are  far 
from  indigent,  and  whose  disabilities  are  in  no  wise 
due  to  service  in  the  army  or  navy,  let  the  reader 
judge  from  his  owai  observation." 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  laws  by  the  Pension 
Bureau,  Mr.  Waite  quotes  many  good  authorities  to 
prove  that  with  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  investi- 
gating committees  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  fraud- 
ulent claims  so  long  as  pensions  are  granted  on  ex 
parte  evidence,  and  our  imperfect  records  of  hospital 
service,  etc.,  prohibit  reliance  on  any  other  proof. 
Mr.  John  A.  Bentley  showed  in  1879  that  in  500  cases 
dropped  from  the  rolls  during  the  three  years  just 
completed  "there  were  3,084  false  affidavits  out  of 
4,397  affidavits  in  all  and  92  forgeries."  More  than 
half  a  million  dollars  had  been  paid  to  these  pen- 
sioners before  the  frauds  were  discovered. 

Mr.  Waite  shows  how  popular  sentiment  has  im- 
pelled the  Bureau  to  liberal  policy  in  the  adjudicating 
of  claims,  and  how  men  of  integrity  who  are  wit- 
nesses consider  that  the  Treasiiry  is  fair  game  for 
statements  that  they  would  never  allow  themselves 
to  make  in  every-day  business. 


METHODS  OF  CONTROLLING  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

THE  January  issiieof  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  con- 
tains an  article  on  ' '  The  Alcohol  Question  in  Switzer- 
land," by  W.  Milliet  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  government  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  made  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  the  alcohol 
question.  The  aim  of  the  government  was  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  brandy  and  limit  its  consumption 
by  substituting  for  it  wine  and  beer. 

By  Article  31  of  the  National  Constitution  of  1874, 
freedom  of  trade  existed  throughout  the  Federation. 
It  was  necessary  to  modify  this  article  in  order  to  leg- 
islate on  the  alcohol  question  This  was  done  by  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  of  1885.  By  this  revision 
the  Federal  power  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
distilled  liquors  was  discontinued  and  also  the  con- 
trol by  the  Cantons  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  much 
increased.  At  present  three-fifths  of  the  Sv^dss  Can- 
tons have  laws  restricting  and  regulating  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  the  other  two-fifths  have  as  yet  no  such 
laws.  The  effect  of  the  restricted  laws  has,  however, 
been  but  very  slight. 

The  main  object  in  the  Swiss  reform  is  to  substi- 
tute wine  and  beer  for  distilled  liquor.  This  the  laws 
do  by  imposing  Federal  taxes  on  distilled  liquors  and 
by  granting  the  Cantons  a  monojjoly  of  the  home 
production  and  foreign  importations  of  manufactured 
and  raw  spirits.  These  customs  duties  and  monopoly 
are  so  adjusted  that  the  qualities  consumed  by  the 
agricultural  population  are  less  heavily  burdened 
than  the  finer  qualities  consumed  by  the  well-to-do 
classes.  In  general,  the  old  taxes  that  have  been  re- 
tained and  the  new  ones  which  have  been  introduced 


are  about  threi;  times  higher  than  they  were  before 
1887,  but  the  taxes  are  still  comparatively  low  and 
the  existing  ones  on  distilled  liquors  can  only  amelior- 
ate the  evils  connected  with  their  use.  Wine  and 
beer  have  been  freed  from  Cantonal  and  comnmnal 
duties.  The  effect  of  the  cheapened  fermented  liquors 
has  been  to  increase  their  purity  and  io  promote  their 
use.  The  consumption  of  beer  has  increased  since 
1885  fully  25  per  cent,  per  capita.  The  consumption 
of  wine  also  has  somewhat,  although  but  slightly,  in- 
creased. 

The  most  important  reform  that  has  resulted  from 
the  new  legislation  has  been  the  destruction  of  the 
smaU  stills.  Fourteen  hundred  large  and  small  dis- 
tilleries have  been  suppressed  since  1887  by  expropria- 
tion. The  remaining  sixty  or  seventy  are  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  administration. 

How  the  Gothenburg  Plan  Works. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  note  in  this  connection  Mr, 
J.  G.  Brooks'  account,  in  the  December  Forum,  of  the 
working  of  the  Gothenburg  system  of  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  system  is  socialistic  in  the  strict 
sense  of  allowing  no  private  person  to  make  profit  for 
himself  out  of  the  liquor  sale.  The  profits  go  straight 
to  the  community  for  public  uses. 

AN  AMAZING  IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  :  "  Dr.  Gould,  who  is  just  finishing 
an  exhaustive  inqiury  into  the  Gothenburg  system 
for  a  report  soon  to  be-  forwarded  to  Colonel  Carroll 
D.  Wright  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
Washington,  recently  wrote  me  :  '  I  have  found  an 
almost  unanimous  opinion  among  all  classes  that  the 
system,  as  compared  with  the  old  one,  is  an  amazing 
improvement.  This  is  my  own  opinion  without  qual- 
ification.' " 

The  system  has  been  in  force  in  Gothenburg  since 
1866,  but  the  retail  traffic  was  only  handed  over  to 
the  Gothenburg  Licensing  Company  in  1874.  Neither 
the  directors  nor  the  shareholders  in  the  Licensing 
Company  have  made  a  farthing  profit  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  All  gains  go  direct  to  the  Public  Treasury, 
"  The  new  administration  made  it  a  primary  condi- 
tion that  a  variety  of  wholesome  foods  should  be  kept 
on  hand,  together  with  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  milk, 
and  other  nourishing  beverages.  Upon  these  and  not 
upon  spirits  the  profits  must  be  made,  so  that  it  be- 
comes the  seller's  interest  to  sell  only  food  and  health- 
ful drinks.  It  was  a  rare  compliment  to  the  new 
rigime  when  a  workman  was  heard  to  say:  '  Our  bar- 
tender is  not  polite  when  he  gives  us  spirits,  but  only 
when  he  sells  us  food  and  pap.'  A  bartender  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  '  That  rascally  company  has 
made  me  a  temperance  crank  in  spite  of  myself.'  '* 

REFORMS  EFFECTED. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  radical  changes  which 
were  carried  out  when  the  new  system  came  into 
force  :  "  A  very  ruinous  system  of  selling  upon  credit 
was  instantly  stopped  and  only  cash  payments  al- 
lowed. Purchases  by  pawn  were  also  done  away 
with.     Every  obscure  resort ^_to  which  the  police  had 
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difficiilt  access  was  closed,  and  open,  well-ventilated 
places  licensed.  Instead  of  one  bar  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  inhabitants,  only  one  tor  one 
thousand  and  lunety-three  was  allowed.  No  selling 
was  permitted  to  iiersons  under  age,  and  none  but  a 
State-tested,  unadulterated  liquor  sold.  Important 
restrictions  were  at  once  put  upon  the  time  of  selling. 
No  late  sales  were  allowed,  while  the  traffic  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  wa*;  sharply  controlled.  The  com- 
mon custom  of  the  seller  to  drink  with  his  customer 
ceased. 

RESULT. 

The  result  is  that  the  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
have  dropped  in  seventeen  years  by  60  per  cent.  The 
population  has  increased  in  twenty-two  j'ears  from 
66,000  to  97,0<K),  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  per 
head  has  fallen  from  27  litres  to  16  litres.  The  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  have  also  fallen. 

Mr.  Brooks  thinks  that  ardent  friends  have  over- 
estimated tlie  advantages  of  the  Gothenburg  system, 
and  the  chief  advantages  as  compared  with  private 
I)rofit  selling  give  a  far  safer  basis  for  an  aggressive 
and  efficient  education  upon  tliis  li<iuor  (piestion  of 
public  opinion.  The  Gothenburg  system  would  take 
tlie  rum  interest  out  of  politics,  or  if  it  brouglit  them 
into  it,  the  fight  would  be  in  the  ojien.  and  there  con- 
ducted wath  immeasurably  more  hope  both  for 
practical  restilts  and  of  reaching  tiie  sources  of  public 
opinion. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  SYSTEM. 

In  order  to  remove  the  objections  of  those  who  dis- 
like the  rates  to  benefit  by  the  sale  of  brandy,  the 
Norwegians  have  introduced  a  modification  of  a  i)lan 
by  wliich  the  profits  siii)i)ort  social  improvements  de- 
pending chiefly  or  entirely  iipon  voluntarj'  support. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  sale  of  spirits  is 
municipalized  or  socialized,  the  sale  of  beer  is  left  in 
th(  hands  of  private  i)ersons.  The  result  is  that  the 
sale  of  beer  has  increased  by  70  per  cent,  in  fourteen 
years.  Drunkenness  from  spirits  has  decreased,  while 
drunkenness  from  beer  has  gone  up  at  a  frightful 
rate.  The  obvious  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  place 
the  sjile  of  beer  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of 
the  sale  of  spirits.  Even  witlunit  that  necessar)'  corol- 
lary of  the  Norwegian  system,  the  experience  of  Ber- 
gen shows  such  good  results  that  Mr.  Brooks  asks 
with  reason  why  America  and  England  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  such  experience  as  an  honest 
trial  of  the  system  would  yield. 

HOW  IT  WORKS  IN  BERGEN. 

The  leading  facts  of  the  experience  of  Bergen  are  as 
follows  :  ' '  Apprehensions  for  drunkenness  fell  from 
one  thousand  and  thirteen  in  1877  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  in  1889.  The  consumption  has  also 
steadily  decreased.  Among  the  fifty-three  charitable 
and  public  objects  to  which  large  portions  of  the 
revenue  have  been  given  we  find  hea\T  subscriptions 
for  tree-planting,  public  museums,  the  various  total 
abstinence  societies,  local  and  national ;  public  library-, 
laborers'  waiting-rooms,  at  which  no  liquor  is  sold  ; 
seamen's  home  ;  above  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  the 


Sloyd  School  for  teaching  handicrafts  to  boys  and 
girls,  to  thirteen  different  educational  institutions 
(other  than  the  public  schools),  to  museums  of  indus- 
trial art,  ai'tisaus"  exhibition  fund,  etc.  The  coffee- 
houses owe  their  origin  to  this  source.  A  town  of 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  has  in  thirteen  years  had 
at  its  disposal  for  such  objects  nearly  four  million 
dollars  which  would  have  gone  under  the  regime  of 
private  profits  to  distillers  and  private  venders." 

FRENCH  STABILITY. 

THE  recent  political  upheaval  in  France caused,by 
the  Panama  revelations  gives  especial  timeli- 
ness to  M.  L.  Ldvy-Bruhl's  article  in  the  Forum  on 
'•  French  Stability  and  Economic  Unrest."  After 
calling  attention  to  the  remarkable  revival  of  public 
opinion  in  France  with  regard  to  colonial  questions, 
M.  L6vy-Bulil  says:  "Another  very  important  and 
very  marked  change  of  opinion  is  shown  in  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  Royalist  party,  the  opposition 
that  attJK-ked  (m  principle  even  the  constitution,  that 
tried  to  overturn  the  public  in  order  to  substitute  an- 
other form  of  government.  This  oj^position  is  losing 
courage,  breaking  up  and  tending  to  disappear.  A 
certain  number  of  electoral  districts  still  nominate 
Imperialist  or  Royalist  deputies,  but  the  number  is 
decri-asing  constantly.  The  monarchical  party  re- 
sembles an  army  that  is  melting  away  day  by  day 
and  ^\'ill  soon  count  fewer  soldiers  than  officers. 
More  than  one  among  its  (officers  refuse  to  continue  a 
struggle  that  has  become  useless,  and  they  will  bend 
before  the  will  which  the  country  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed and  either  rencmnce  political  life  or  rally 
ojjenly  to  the  republic.  The  past  year  has  seen  sev- 
eral notable  exami)les  of  these,  one  of  whom  is  Baron 
Mactkau,  formerly  i)resident  of  the  Union  den  Droitn, 
who  has  recognized  that  the  suffrage  of  the  people 
definitely  founded  the  republic.  In  short,  at  the 
present  time  the  constitution  established  in  1875  is 
accepted  by  nearly  all  Frenchmen— expressly  by  the 
great  majority,  tacitly  by  the  greater  part  of  the  oth- 
ers. Before  none  of  the  governments  that  have  suc- 
ceeded in  France  during  the  past  century  has  the 
opposition  been  thus  disarmed.  Each  of  them  after 
a  few  years  had  to  struggle  agaiiist  a  coalition  of  op- 
ponents who  redoubled  their  efforts  and  their  audac- 
ity until  they  had  thrown  it  down." 

THE   POPE   AND   THE   REPUBLIC. 

The  Republic  of  France  has  been  gi-eatly  strength- 
ened by  the  Pope's  acceptance  of  the  present  form  of 
government.  The  viTiter  says  :  "  So  long  as  a  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy  has  seemed  possible,  the 
Catholic  clergy  have  not  concealed  the  direction  of 
their  sj-mpathies.  The  Republican  government  has 
had  to  declare  more  than  once  -with  Gamljetta  that 
'  clericalism  is  our  enemy.'  The  Catholic  Church,  on 
its  side,  complains  of  being  persecuted.  It  regards 
the  scholastic  and  military  laws  as  machines  specially 
directed  against  itself.  But  we  must  remember  that 
in  a  late  and  verj-  bitter  conffict,  perhaps  more  bitter 
than  the  preceding  conflicts,  the  government  found 
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an  altogether  unexpected  ally,  the  Pope.  On  those 
bishops  that  opposed  the  civil  authority  with  extraor- 
dinary haughtiness  and  obstinacy,  Leo  counseled, 
then  commanded,  then  imposed  silence.  The  more 
the  bishops  have  tried  to  interpret  other^^ise  his 
counsels,  the  more  his  counsels  have  taken  the  form 
■of  precise  and  pressing  injunctions  ;  so  that  at  last 
the  bishops,  obliged  to  submit  or  openly  to  disobey, 
have  had,  mucli  to  their  disgust,  to  give  up  resist- 
ance. And  the  Pope  has  not  oidy  put  an  end  to  this 
irritating  conflict,  but  he  has  also  missed  no  occasion 
of  recommending  to  the  faithful  the  sincere  accept- 
ance of  the  form  of  government  which  the  popular 
will  has  established  in  France.  He  has  thus  made  a 
conspicuous  separation  of  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
religion  from  the  cause  of  the  monarchy.  Henceforth 
.a  good  Catholic,  in  France,  can  be  without  scruple  a 
Hepublican  in  fact  and  in  name." 

France's  Illogical  Position. 
The  eminent  French  Senator,  Jean  Mace,  touching 
-upon  the  same  subject  in  an  article  on  "Universal 
Suffrage  in  France,"  in  the  North  American  Revieio, 
says  :  "  The  French  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not 
yet  republican.  The  nation  is  forced  to  accept  the 
Kepublic ;  it  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Revolution, 
which  it  will  not  abandon  at  any  price.  Universal 
suffrage  was  a  danger  to  the  country  from  the  very 
first,  and  is  so  still.  But  nobody  dares  attempt  to 
remove  the  evil  because  it  is  the  final  and  natural 
outcome  of  the  Revolution,  which  is  inviolable.  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  coimtry  in  a  more  illogical 
situation.  But,  in  spite  of  this  predicament,  France 
a.dvances  with  a  light  step  in  the  path  of  human  prog- 
ress. Its  people  live  peacefully  and  grow  richer  day 
by  day,  toiling  on  impassively  while  forms  of  govern- 
ment succeed  one  another,  causing  only  a  ripple  on  the 
surface.  It  enjoys  the  passing  hour  and  has  confidence 
in  the  future,  without,  however,  being  able  to  heal 
the  sore  in  its  side." 

LAVIGERIE,  THE  POPE  AND  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

COMMENTING  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  a  contributor  to  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  Andover  Review  says  :  "  It 
was  Lavigerie,  it  appears,  who  mainly  determined 
the  Pope  to  give  a  frank  recognition  to  French  re- 
publicanism as  the  definitely  settled  choice  of  the 
nation.  This  surely  shows  him  to  have  been  a  wise 
and  large-minded  character.  To  us  it  appears  a  very 
simple  thing  ;  but  to  one  who  considers  how  invet- 
erately  French  Catholicism  had  gi'own  into  one  thing 
with  Capetian  monarchy,  it  will  appear  mental 
-and  moral  energy  of  no  common  kind  that  could 
recognize  a  new  order  of  the  ages,  and  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  that.  That  it  wall  advantage  Catholicism 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  dispraise  it.  The  recog- 
nition by  the  earlier  popes  of  the  Germanic  race  as 
coming  in  place  of  the  Latin  race  advantaged  the 
Soman  Churcli ;  but  then  it  advantaged  also  the 
■world.    The  representatives  of  a  great  organism  are 


boiind  to  consult  its  advantage ;  they  act  according 
to  the  mind  of  God  when  they  make  this  a  part  of 
the  universal  good.  Therefore,  while  it  may  well  be 
that  posterity  will  not  call  Cardinal  Lavigerie  su- 
premely great,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  glad  to 
put  him,  along  with  the  pontiff  that  raised  him  to  the 
purple,  among  the  eminently  great  and  the  eminently 
good.  We  ought  to  be  glad  to  live  in  the  same  gen- 
eration with  two  such  men,  and  to  re(;ognize  that  the 
broader  policy  which  has  of  late  years  governed  the 
distribution  of  Roman  honors  is  one  which  appears  to 
be  ratified  by  the  general  recognition  of  mankind." 


HOW  THE  CZAR  LIVES. 

THE  composite  personality  that  shelters  behind 
the  pseudonym  of  E.  B.  Lanin  has  the  first 
place  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  with  a  character 
sketch  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The  article  is  interest- 
ing, and  not  more  malicious  than  the  rest  of  the  Lanic 
series. 

HIS  CHARACTER  AND  BELIEFS. 

This  is  what  we  are  told  is  the  real  clew  to  the  char- 
racter  of  Alexander  III. :  "  The  Czar,  like  the  bulk  of 
his  countrymen,  is  a  believer  in  the  continuous  inter- 
ference of  Providence  with  the  course  of  human 
events,  in  the  divine  missions  of  men  and  women,  in 
modern  prophecies,  miracles,  voices  and  visions  ;  and 
his  belief  in  his  own  special  mission  as  God's  vice- 
gerent is  of  the  nature  of  Tertullian's  faith,  which, 
having  fed  upon  all  accessible  impossibilities,  waxed 
stronger  and  craved  for  more.  And  this  is  the  real 
clew  to  his  character,  the  source  of  his  strength 
and  weakness.  In  other  words,  the  unity  in  this  be- 
wildering multiplicity,  the  cement  that  knits  together 
the  fragments  of  this  curious  psychological  mosaic,  is 
a  mistaken  religious  sense  of  duty  based  upon  an  ex- 
aggerated sense  of  importance." 

Mr.  Lanin  says  that  none  of  the  Czar's  ministers 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  even  at  the  present 
daj^  the  mental  arc  of  an  ordinary  Russian  farmer  is 
quite  sufficient  to  measure  the  curb  of  the  intellectual 
circle  of  a  ruler,  which  is  nonsense.  The  Czar  may 
not  be  as  clever  as  the  Trinity  and  Unity,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lanin,  and  the  range  of  his  judgment  may  not  be  as 
wide;  but  to  speak  in  this  fashion  of  the  man  who 
had  kept  Europe  at  peace  for  the  last  dozen  years  is 
childish.  Mr.  Lanin  says:  "  The  Czar's  moral  staple 
consists  mainly  of  negative  virtues  which  leave  the 
imagination  cold.  There  are  no  white-hot  passions, 
no  headstrong  vices,  no  noble  enthusiams  which  dis- 
tinguish the  born  ruler  of  men.  His  attitude  is  usiially 
quiescent ;  his  passivity  frequently  Buddhistic ;  and 
whenever  the  spirit  bloweth  upon  him  as  it  listeth,  it 
pviffeth  up  quite  as  often  as  it  moves  and  inspirits. 
Truly  it  is  well  for  many  human  beings— and  the  Czar 
is  one  of  the  multitude— that,  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
assertion  of  the  Geman  mystic,  character  is  something 
verj'  different  from  destiny.  Those  who  accuse  the 
Emperor  of  cruelty  wrong  the  man  and  misconstrue 
his  acts." 

And  he  even  admits  that:  "The  will  of  this  one 
man,  opposed  by  his  courtiers,  his  officers  and  his  fa- 
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vorite  journalists,  is  the  only  barrier  that  stands  be- 
tween Europe  and  a  sanguinary  war." 

The  peace-keeper  of  Europe  is  devoid  of  any  per- 
sonal ambition  excepting  to  do  his  dutj'  and  keep  the 
peace,  says  Mr.  Lanin  :  "  Alexander  III.  has  never 
regarded  his  kingly  office  as  anything  but  a  heavy 
burden  which  personal  inclination  as  well  as  common 
prudence  imperatively  urged  him  to  shake  off;  ami  he 
richly  deserves  all  the  credit  attaching  to  the  mistaken 
sense  of  religious  duty  with  which  he  struggled 
against  the  former,  and  the  manly  courage  with 
which  he  successfully  opposed  the  latter.  His  own 
modest  ambition  would  have  been  amply  satisfied 
could  he  have  tasted  the  quiet  joys  of  family  life, 
bringing  up  his  children  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  his 
affection,  and  gi^^ngthem  the  best  education  lieknew 
of.  He  never  coveted  a  cro\%ai,  and  when  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  heaviest  crown  in  Europe, 
he  placed  his  head  under  it  with  the  melancljolj'  res- 
ignation of  the  condemned  criminal  holding  his 
head  under  the  fatal  noose.  '  It's  awfully  hard  lines 
that  I,  of  all  others,  should  become  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia,' was  his  remark  soon  after  it  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact." 

HIS  DAILY   LIFE. 

The  follo\\ing  is  Mr.  Lanin's  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Czar  sjjcnds  his  day  :  "  The  Czar's  daily 
habits  of  life  are  those  of  a  pope  rather  than  of  a 
secular  monarch,  his  relaxations  those  of  a  pris- 
oner rather  than  of  a  potentate.  When  residing  at 
Gatchino  he  generally  rises  at  7  a.m.,  whereas  few 
noblemen  in  the  cajntal  leave  their  l)eds  much  before 
midday  ;  and  I  am  i)ers()nally  ac(inainted  with  two 
who  rise  ^vith  the  regiilarity  of  clockwork  at  8  o'clock 
every  day.  He  then  tak<;s  a  quiet  stroll  in  the  unin- 
teresting, well-watched  jjalace  park,  returns  to  early 
breakfast,  and  engages  in  severe  manual  lalxir  as  a 
preparation  for  the  official  work  of  the  daj-.  The  lat- 
ter consists  mainly  in  the  reading  and  signing  of 
enormous  piles  of  edicts,  ukases,  laws  and  reports, 
all  of  which  he  conscientiously  endeavors  to  under- 
stand. Upon  the  margins  of  the.se  documents  he 
writes  his  decision  or  his  imjjressions  with  a  frankness 
and  abandon  which  laughs  i)nidence  and  propriety  to 
scorn.  He  writes  down  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
what  he  reads  just  as  they  occur,  emplojing  the  pict- 
uresque phraseology  in  which  they  embody  them- 
selves. And  the  former  are  not  always  very  correct 
nor  the  latter  very  refined.  '  They  are  a  set  of  hogs' 
is  a  phrase  that  recurs  more   frequently   than  most. 

*  What  a  beast  he  is  I '  is  another  (eknya  skotina). 
The  account  of  a  fire,  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  of  a 
famine,  or  of  some  other  calamity,  is  almost  invari- 
ably commented  upon  in  the  one  stereotyped  word, 

•  discouraging  '  (neijooteshitelno). . 

"  Lunch  is  always  served  at  one  o'clock,  and  con- 
sists of  three  courses,  including  soup,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  Russian  cookery  is  far  ahead  of  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  After  lunch  the  Emperor  takes  his 
recreation  in  the  park,  walking  or  working,  convers- 
ing with  the  members  of  liis  family  or  with  Greneral 
Richter,  General  Tsherevin,  or  one  of  his  adjutants. 


He  generally  reads  the  newspapers  at  this  time  of  the 
day — viz.,  the  Granhdanin  and  the  Moscow  Gazette 
(the  Novoie  Vremya,  which  is  presented  to  him  each 
day  on  special  paper,  he  rarely  honors  with  a  glance), 
and  listens  to  the  reading  of  the  summary  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  news,  which  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
Russian  and  foreign  papers  selected  by  officials  and 
copied  oiit  in  a  caligraphic  hand  on  tlie  fines  j  i)aper  in 
the  empire.  Besides  these  precis,  one  of  foreign,  the 
other  of  home  news,  he  takes  a  keen  delight  in  liear- 
ing  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  fashionable  world  of 
the  capital. 

'•  Recreation  over,  the  Emperor  gives  audience  to 
those  Ministers  whose  reports  are  due  on  that  day, 
discus-ses  the  matters  laid  before  him,  and  reads  over 
the  edicts  drawn  up  for  his  signature,  signing  them 
or  putting  thcin  aside  for  future  consideration.  At 
eight  P.M.  dinner  consisting  of  four  courses,  is  served. 
enfamille.  After  dinner  the  Czar  takes  tea  in  the 
private  apartments  of  tlie  Empress,  where  he  invari- 
ably appears  in  a  check  blouse  and  leather  belt,  which 
would  impart  a  rude  shock  to  the  notions  of  Court 
etic^uette  preval(>nt  in  most  European  countries. 

"  The  Emperor  takes  a  visible  delight  in  manual 
labor,  which,  in  his  ca.se,  is  a  i)hysical  necessity  t\o 
less  than  a  favorite  pastime.  He  unhesitatingly  puts 
his  hand  to  any  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  but 
his  usual  occu])ation  is  to  fell  huge  trees,  saw  them 
into  jjlanks,  jilane  them,  and  generally  i)repare  them 
for  the  cabinetmaker." 

The  Czar,  in  sjiite  of  all  his  occupations,  is  lonely ,^ 
yes,  and  sighs  for  the  quiet  pleasures  of  a  private  life. 
"  Ah,  how  I  long  to  bury  myself  in  the  country,  and 
live  on  an  estate,"  he  has  often  said  ;  but  as  he  is  called 
to  a  throne,  he  remains  at  the  post  of  duty.  Even 
Mr.  Lanin  is  constrained  to  declare  :  ' '  Whatever  the 
Czar's  faults,  even  the  strictest  censor  will  admit 
that,  from  a  man  who  holds  thus  tenaciou.sly  on  to  a 
lK)st  of  suffering  and  danger  in  the  silent  manliness 
of  grief,  in  the  belief  that  he  is  performing  a  duty  to 
liis  people  and  his  God,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
the  tribute  of  respect  re8erve<l  for  the  noVjle  and  the 
brave." 

A  COURAGEOUS  SOVEREIGN. 

The  peace-keeper,  as  Mr.  Lanin  admits  him  to  be^ 
he  also  recognizes  his  absolute  truthfulness  :  "  Respect 
for  his  word,  whether  that  word  assumes  the  form  of 
a  promise,  a  threat  or  oi)inion,  is  one  of  the  main  vir- 
tues and  faults  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  whose  dogged 
gtubbonmess  often  heightens,  and  sometimes  wholly 
alters,  the  ethical  color  of  his  actions." 

Of  moral  courage,  he  mlds,  the  Czar  possesses 
enough  for  a  hero  or  a  martyr.  Considering  what 
Mr.  Lanin  has  told  us  repeatedly  of  the  corruption 
and  demoralization  of  Russian  society,  he  might  have 
shown  a  little  more  sympathy  with  the  Czar  when  he- 
chronicles  the  following,  saying  :  "  '  Cleverness  !: 
ability  ! '  he  one  day  exclaimed  scornfully  to  M. 
Vyschnegradsky,  when  that  gentleman  proposed  X. 
for  an  important  post  in  the  ministrj'  and  depreciated 
E.  as  an  honest  mediocritj',  *  we  have  too  much  clev~ 
eme.ss  and  ability  as  it  is.     A  little  more  honesty  will 
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stand  us  in  good  stead.  I  mean  to  appoint  E.'  And 
he  did  apiioint  him,  to  the  detriment  of  the  adminis- 
tration." 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  reply  to  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  when  she  and  lier  husband  exhausted  their 
entreaties  in  urging  him  to  deal  more  mercifully 
with  the  Stundists,  was  lacking  in  a  certain  dry  sar- 
casm when  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  '  I,  a  born 
Russian,  find  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  govern  my 
people  from  Gatchino,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and  now  do  you  really  fancy  that  you,  who  are 
foreigners,  can  rule  them  more  successfully  from 
Copenhagen  ? '  " 

The  article  contains  a  number  of  malicious  anec- 
dotes, sandwiched  with  more  or  less  frank  recogni- 
tion of  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Czar's  character. 


WHY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW  AND  FREDERICK 
REMINGTON  LEFT  RUSSIA. 

IF  there  are  any  hard  things  left  to  say  about  the 
land  of  the  Czar  when  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  gets 
through  telling,  in  the  January  Harper's,  "  Why  We 
Left  Russia,"  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  done  his 
best  and  is  not  to  be  justly  blamed  for  the  omission. 
The  newspai^ers  have  not  left  it  unknown  that  Mr. 
Bigelow,  with  Mr.  Frederick  Remington,  invaded  the 
Empire  of  the  Slavs,  each  armed  with  a  special  pass- 
port, issued  by  our  government  only  "to  accredited 
agents  and  such  as  are  particularly  vouched  for  ; "  the 
plan  of  campaign  of  the  two  gentlemen  being  to 
embark  at  St.  Petersburg  in  canoes  and  sail  coastwise 
the  length  of  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Bigelow's  quality  of 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  resulted  from  the  com- 
mission given  him  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecting our  sea  coast  from  the  ravages  of  the  waters, 
with  orders  "  to  note  particularly  what  had  been  done 
along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  the  con- 
ditions suggest  very  strongly  our  shores  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey."  Mr.  Remington,  of  course, 
had  designs  on  the  landscape  and  native  scenes  with 
his  famous  pencil. 

The  fun  began  before  the  travelers  reached  War- 
saw-^the  regulation  official  throwing  open  their  rail- 
way carriage  door  "with  startling  swiftness."  And 
in  the  Polish  capital  they  were  constantly  dogged  by 
creatures  of  the  government,  and  were  forced  to  re- 
sort to  bewildering  precautions  and  subterfuges  in 
seeing  a  former  acquaintance  and  in  going  to  the 
theatre. 

THE  SWEETS  OP  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMACY, 

But  St.  Petersburg  was  reached  before  the  full 
odium  of  the  country  was  realized  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 
Li  a  miserable  droschka,  which  took  them  from  the 
wretched  express  train,  he  and  Mr.  Remington  drove 
through  "  vast  and  lonesome  squares "  populated 
vnth  ' '  uniforms  and  rags  "  to  the  legation  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  sumptuous  dwelling  place  of  the 
charge — there  was  no  United  States  Minister — not 
even  "  a  small  brass  plate,"  announcing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  institvition,  existed  to  warm  the  patriotic 


blood  of  these  strangers  in  a  strange  land  ;  which 
sj'mbol  obtains  in  other  countries,  "particularly," 
remarks  Mr.  Bigelow,  "  in  semi-civilized  ones." 

"  In  St.  Petersburg,  Remington  and  I  looked  iu 
vain  for  some  such  cheering  sign.  There  may  have 
been  one  in  Russia,  but  few  American  travelers 
speak  that  language.  We  stumbled  about  in  a 
wretchedly  homesick  condition,  ringing  all  the  bells 
in  the  neighborhood,  finding  no  one  who  could  speak 
our  language,  and  at  length  stumbling  by  accident 
upon  the  door  of  the  magnificent  gentleman  who  rep- 
resents the  government  of  Washington  near  the 
person  of  our  friend,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  I 
had  sent  a  letter  June  1  infonning  our  charge  in  St. 
Petersburg  that  I  bore  a  commission  from  the  United 
States  government." 

Though  this  information  had  been  sent  ahead,  vdth 
every  detail  of  their  mission  and  personality,  leading 
to  a  request  that  they  might  receive  permission  to 
undertake  the  desired  journey,  and  even  offering  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  official  of  the  government 
to  accompany  them  and  see  they  did  nothing  wrong, 
still,  after  a  week's  time,  the  "magnificent  gentle- 
man "  had  only  to  say  to  them  that  he  had  made  no- 
request  in  their  behalf ,  and  that  there  were  "diffi- 
culties," "  diplomatic  usage,"  "  precedent,"  etc. 

After  an  exchange  of  compliments  between  Mr. 
Bigelow  and  the  magnificent,  from  the  spicy  to  the 
formal  stage,  and  waiting  four  days  in  vain  for  news, 
the  two  unfortunates  betook  themselves  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Kovno,  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  and 
waited  for  their  canoes  to  be  sent  from  the  inhos- 
pitable gates  they  had  left.  They  only  got  possession 
of  their  passports  through  the  kindly  offices  of  a 
friend  high  in  the  official  ranks  ;  another  friend  in- 
formed them  that  their  treatment  meant  a  hint  from, 
the  government  to  disappear  from  Russia  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice  ;  and  the  way  to  the  frontier 
was  beguiled  with  further  rencontres  with  govern- 
ment spies,  who  tabooed  even  Mr.  Remington's  sketch, 
book.  To  cap  the  climax,  their  canoes  only  reached 
them  after  monstrous  delay  and  expense  ;  Mr.  Rem- 
ington's having  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  police,^ 
"they  took  a  hammer  and  smashed  the  beautiful 
mahogany  deck  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hatches 
were  on  purpose  left  unlocked." 

THE   WAY  IT   LOOKS  TO  MR,   BIGELOW, 

"  As  I  pen  these  lines,  a  letter  from  our  charge  in 
St,  Petersburg  reaches  me  confirming  all  that  was 
told  us  there  more  than  a  month  ago,  namely,  that 
the  Russian  government  simply  ignored  his  appli- 
cation, and  by  so  doing  gave  him  to  understand  that 
Remington  should  not  make  sketches  in  Russia,  and. 
that  the  United  States  deserved  a  snub  for  sending  a 
commissioner  to  inquire  about  tree-planting  on  the 
sea-coasts. 

"  In  other  words,  the  Russian  government  treated 
Reming-ton  and  myself  exactly  as  it  treated  the 
Emigration  Commission  sent  by  the  United  States 
government  last  year.     When  Japan  declined  to  re-- 
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ceive  an  American  commissioner  some  forty  years  ago, 
"we  sent  fi  fleet  under  Commodore  Perry  and  insisted 
upon  the  forms  of  European  courtesy.  That  was 
"bullying  a  chivalrous  but  weak  nation.  To-day  our 
<liplomatic  representatives  in  Russia  are  treated  with 
the  same  contempt  we  have  learned  to  expect  in 
China,  and  latterly  in  Chili." 

THE  AFGHAN  AMEER. 

ABDUR  RAHMAN  KHAN,  the  Afghan  Ameer, 
who  is  froin  time  to  time  depicted  as  a  di-imken, 
debauched  despot,  whose  atrocities  would  make  the 
world  shudder  if  thej'  were  not  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world  bj'  a  veil  of  mountains,  across 
■which  even  the  newspaper  corre-spondent  seldom  can 
make  his  way,  has  found  his  eulogist  in  Sir  Li^pel 
Griffin,  who  devotes  an  article  in  the  Fortniyhtly  to 
singing  Ms  praises.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  says:  "Even 
should  Alxlur  Ralunan  now  lose  his  hold  of  pcnver, 
which  I  do  not  believe,  and  fall,  overwhelmed  by  liis 
enemies,  he  would  leave  l)ehind  him  a  record  second 
to  no  Oriental  prince  of  this  generation  for  courage, 
determination  and  knowledge  of  ihe  lx*st  methods  of 
holding  his  turbulent  countrymen  in  subjection." 

This  impression  is  not  a  new  one.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
■was  one  of  the  high  officials  who  inter\iewed  Abdur 
Rahman  liefore  he  was  placed  uiwn  the  throne,  and 
■who  acted  for  some  time  as  an  informal  kind  of 
resident  in  the  Afghan  capital.  He  says  :  "  My  own 
impression,  formed  after  the  interviews  at  Zimma,  at 
which  the  negotiations  f(»r  the  jissumption  of  the 
Amirship  were  finally  arranged,  wjus  an  exceedingly 
favorable  one.  Abdur  Rahman,  though  then  only 
forty  years  of  age,  ai)iM'ared  nearly  fifty.  Exile, 
sedentary  life  and  the  hardsliips  of  his  early  man- 
hood had  prematurely  aged  him.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  of  most  courtly  manners,  great  vivacity  and 
energy,  a  strong  .sense  of  humor,  and  a  clever  and 
logical  speaker.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
was  both  a  powerful  and  an  intelligent  man.  with 
enormous  self-confidenc-e  and  an  infinity  of  resource. 
I  thought  him  then,  and  I  still  h(jld  him  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  remaikable  f)f  Asiatic  statesmen.  The 
difficulties  of  tlie  administration  of  Afghanistan  are 
not  kno\\Ti  or  ai)preciated  in  England  ;  and  although 
the  Amir  has  matle  many  mistakes,  and  Ids  self- 
confidence  and  headstrong  conceit  have  often  led  him 
astray,  yet,  take  him  as  he  stands  to-day,  he  is  indis- 
putably a  ruler  of  men.  and  infinitely  sujierior  to  the 
crowd  of  candidates  for  the  throne  of  Afghanistan 
•who  were  pushed  aside  when  he  appeared  on  the 
scene.  On  every  question,  whether  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  countr}-,  its  foreign  iK)lic}',  the  division 
of  Afghanistan  anl  the  severance  of  the  soiithem 
and  eastern  portions  from  Kabul,  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  and  arms  he  wis  to  receive,  or  the  exjnilsion  of 
hostile  or  doubtful  chiefs,  he  delivered  himself  with 
a  directness  and  \igor  which  bore  the  impress  of 
truth,  and  from  tliat  day  to  this  I  have  never  found 
in  his  policy  anything  inconsistent  with  the  assur- 
ances he  gave  us  previous  to  his  accession. 


THE  CHILD-GARDEN. 
A  National  Movement  In  Education. 

IN  the  January  Centiiri/  Mr.  Talcott  Williams 
makes  a  very  sjnnpathetic  review  of  the  advance 
of  kindergarten  teaching  since  the  ill-appr(x-iated 
efforts  that  made  up  the  life  of  Froebel,  Pestalozzi's  pu- 
'pil  and  successor.  Froebel's  theorj'  has  been  so  widely 
taught  and  ajjplied  of  late  years  that  most  people  of 
to-day  know  tlu;  essential  feature  of  it :  that  the  child 
must  be  taught  through  the  senses,  by  symbols,  that 
he  may  form  his  own  concept  of  what  he  has  seen 
instead  of  being  left  vaguely  to  assimilate  more  or 
less  imi)erfectly  the  concepts  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AGE. 

Mr.  Williams  says  :  '  •  For  all  classes,  then,  the 
l)robleni  of  education  is  to  furnish  enviroinnent,  fit, 
fair  and  fruitful,  for  those  chrysalis-breaking  years  in 
which  the  young  cliild  has  begun  to  leave  the  family 
witliout  enteiing  the  school-room.  They  lie  from 
three  to  seven.  In  them,  as  Bain  has  pointed  out,  the 
brain  gnnvs  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  a  rapidity  to 
which  its  later  increa.se  is  small,  and  the  entire  being 
of  the  child  receives  its  first  conscious  impression  of 
the  family,  tlie  Church,  and  the  State,  of  ethics,  of 
law,  and  of  social  life.  The  young  savage  needs  to 
be  humanized. 

' '  What  are  more  brutal  than  the  self-invented  games 
of  blameless  children  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  in- 
fant who  has  sought  to  kill  or  maiin  his  pet?  Have 
we  not  all  met  the  cliild  who,  when  taken  to  the  sor- 
rowing home  where  his  playmate  lies  dead  at  once 
asks  with  the  bhint  avarice  of  four  years  old,  '  Now 
that  Pet<!r  is  dead  you  will  give  me  his  horse  and  his 
drum,  won't  you?'  The  inert  imagination  of  the 
child  needs  to  be  (juickened  and  his  emotion  awakened. 
The  vacant  horizon  needs  to  Ix;  filled.  No  child,  un- 
taught and  undirected,  can  bridge  those  fruitful  Itut 
unrecorded  j'ears  of  the  race  in  wliich  its  first  and 
greatest  triumphs  were  won  ;  in  which  human  fingers 
first  learned  to  i)lait  the  pUant  ■willow  and  human 
hands  to  fashion  tlie  iK)tter'8  clay  ;  in  which  numljer 
wiui  ma.stered,  the  choric  dance  learned  and  the  hoarse 
cries  of  barbarism  were  set  to  the  dawning  music  of 
civilization." 

THE  FROEBELLIAN  SYSTEM. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  budding  and  plastic  stage, 
prescient  as  it  is  with  the  man  or  woman  who  is  to 
be,  Froebel  had  recourse  to  moulding  the  play- 
activities  of  the  child  who  wa.s  to  receive  a  .symbolic 
education  in  plays,  games  and  occupations  which 
sjTnbolize  the  primitive  arts  of  man.  "  For  this  pur- 
pose the  child  is  led  through  a  series  of  primitive 
occupations  in  plaiting,  weaving  and  modeling, 
through  games  and  dances,  ■which  bring  into  jilay 
all  the  social  relations,  and  through  songs  and  the 
simple  use  of  number,  form  and  language." 

The  loving  and  far-seeing  old  pedagog  Froebel  was 
in  advance  of  his  age  and  wthout  honor  in  his  own 
countrj',  though  he  conducted  a  school  under  his 
system  for  a  while.     Switzerland  took  up  the  idea, 
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and  still  uses  it ;  but  France  does  more  kindergarten 
-work  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  A  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTION. 

' '  It  was  Froebel's  own  opinion  that  '  the  spirit  of 
American  nationality  was  the  only  one  in  the  world 
with  which  his  method  was  in  complete  harmony, 
and  to  which  its  legitimate  institutions  woiild  pre- 
sent no  barriers.'  The  figures  given  below  of  the 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  in  this  country  are  the 
best  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  Froebel's  prescient 
assertion.  The  Prussian  Minister  Raumer  has  been 
blamed  for  prohibiting  the  kindergarten  in  Prussia 
in  1851  ;  but  he  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  class  and 
the  safe  instincts  of  the  bureaucrat.  Within  its 
limits  of  years,  of  method,  and  of  purpose,  the  kinder- 
garten furnishes  the  most  felicitous  beginning  for 
the  training  of  the  child  in  a  democratic  state,  because 
it  recognizes  the  voluntary  activity  of  the  individual 
as  the  best  means  of  education  and  social  contact 
as  its  best  medium.  Froebel  himself  refused  to  edu- 
cate a  duke's  son  alone.  He  sought  for  his  own 
nephews  and  nieces  the  companionship  which  the 
common  school  brings,  and  which  is  to-day  only  too 
often  shunned  to  the  mutual  loss  of  rich  and  poor." 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  PtTBLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  kindergarten  ought  to  be  of  especial  advantage 
in  strengthening  and  supplementing  our  public  school 
work,  because,  as  Mr.  Williams  points  out,  it  would 
practically  double  the  very  scanty  schooling  of  our 
working  population,  which  at  present  does  not  average 
over  three  or  four  years — a  very  small  part  of  a  life- 
time to  include  all  the  training  one  is  to  get  in  thinking 
for  one's  self.  It  will  take  a  gi'eat  additional  expendi- 
ture, to  be  sure,  but  Mr.  Williams  thinks  the  game  is 
quite  worth  the  candle,  arguing,  too,  that  the  addi- 
tional money,  "  unlike  that  devoted  to  higher  grades, 
will  be  spent  on  a  constantly  increasing  number." 
■"■  Of  its  moral  effects  on  the  neglected  children  of 
our  streets  one  can  only  quote  the  experience  of  San 
Francisco,  where,  of  nine  thousand  children  from 
the  criminal  and  poverty-stricken  quarters  of  the 
city  who  have  gone  through  the  free  kindergartens 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Association,  but  one  was  found 
to  have  been  arreisted,  after  careful  inquiry  and  years 
of  watchfulness  over  police  court,  prison  and  house- 
of-refuge  records."  Of  even  more  importance  is  the 
faculty  of  application  of  theories  and  the  training 
for  independent  thinking  that  the  Froebellian  system 
introduces  among  our  school  children,  sadly  laclring 
in  these  tendencies. 

WHAT  HIS  BEEN  DONE  IN  AMERICA. 

While  Mr.  Williams  cautions  us  that  owing  to  the 
•dangers  of  distorting  the  kindergarten  system  it  is 
xmvdse  to  generalize,  he  shows  the  remarkable  figures 
given  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, seeming  to  indicate  a  remarkable  growth  since 
the  incipiency  of  interest  in  the  movement,  some 
twenty-three  years  ago  : 

"  In  1870  there  were  in  this  country  only  five  kin- 
dergarten schools,  and  in  1872  the  National  Educa- 


tion Association  at  its  Boston  meeting  appointed  a 
conmiittee  which  reported  a  year  later  recommend- 
ing the  system.  Between  1870  and  187!^  experimental 
kindergartens  were  established  in  Boston,  Cleveland 
and  St.  Louis,  public  attention  was  enlisted  by  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  the  most 
important  worker  in  the  early  history  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  this  country,  and  the  system  began  a  rapid 
growth.  Taking  private  and  public  kindergartens 
together,  the  advance  of  the  system  has  displayed 
tnis  most  rapid  progress  : 

1875.  1880.  1885.  1891-2. 

Schools 95  232  413  1 ,001 

Teachers 216  534  902  2,242 

Pupils 2,809  8,871  18,780  50,423 

Only  four  of  our  larger  cities — Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis — have  added  kindergarten 
work  to  their  public  school  ciarricula  on  any  serious 
scale,  and  we  are  in  merely  the  infancy  of  the  move- 
ment compared  with  France,  whose  kindergartens  had 
in  1887-8  an  attendance  of  no  less  than  741,224  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six. 

"  Compared,  however,  with  like  movements  to 
secure  the  education  of  a  class  or  the  adoption  of  a 
new  system  of  teaching,  the  kindergarten  movement 
may  fairly  be  considered  unrivaled  in  the  history  of 
national  education.  'The  good  Lord  could  not  be 
everywhere,  therefore  he  made  mothers,'  said  the 
Jewish  rabbi.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  these  schools, 
rounding  out  the  work  and  supplementing  the  respon- 
sibility of  mothers,  rich  or  poor,  has  appealed  to  the 
maternal  instinct  of  women  wherever  it  has  been  pre- 
sented. The  movement  has  been  essentially  theirs. 
They  have  led  it,  supported  its  schools,  of&cered  its 
associations,  and  urged  its  agitation." 

The  Kindergarten  and  Christianity. 

In  the  Catholic  World  for  January  there  is  a  further 
article  on  Froebel's  Kindergarten  and  our  applica- 
tion of  it,  by  Emma  W.  White,  who  discusses  the 
system  more  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
connection  with  Christianity,  a  connection  which  its 
founder  emphasized  strongly.  Froebel  was  accused 
of  being  an  infidel,  but  this  was  evidently  false. 

"And  even  supposing  for  one  moment  that  this 
were  true  ;  if  his  methods  were  the  most  logical,  the 
most  scientific,  and  the  best,  shall  we  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  the  best  ? 

"But  he  was  indeed  a  thoroughly  religious  man. 
He  regarded  the  nature  of  the  child  as  threefold  in 
its  relation  to  nature,  to  man  and  to  God ;  he  aims 
at  the  harmonious  development  of  this  threefold  be- 
ing, and  declares  that  "all  education  that  is  not 
founded  upon  the  Christian  religion  is  one-sided  and 
fruitless." 

"  To  Froebel  everything  in  nature  was  God's  gift  to 
man,  through  which  he  should  learn  to  know  him ; 
therefore  the  material  which  he  prepared  in  the  kin- 
dergarten to  serve  for  the  development  of  the  child 
he  divides  into  ' gifts '  and  '  occupations.'" 
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Kindergartening  in  San  Francisco, 
A  very  quaint  article  an<l  an  entirely  successful 
one  is  "  A  Kindergarten  Cln-istmas,"  in  the  Overland 
Monthly,  by  Nora  A.  Smith.  The  text  and  pretty 
illustrations  show  the  little  San  Francisco  children 
planting  fir  trees  in  the  sand  table,  joining  in  a  dance 
to  the  music  of  the  piano,  listening  to  stories  from 
the  delightful  "Miss  Mary,"  moukling  cones  otit  of 
lumps  of  clay,  and  admiring  Con-eggio's ' '  Holy  Night. " 
"  The  babies  meanwhile  are  having  an  ideal  play 
with  the  fir  and  pine  cones.  First,  the  large  ones  are 
mother  cows,  the  small  ones  calves  standing  by  their 
sides  ;  next  they  are  a  brood  of  chickens  ;  now  they 
are  a  herd  of  cattle  driven  to  summer  pasture  ;  again 
thej'  become  a  band  of  wild  horses  and  gallop  over 
the  plain.  One  is  caught  and  tamed,  a  bit  is  put  in 
hia  mouth,  and  he  is  set  to  draw  a  wagon  brought 
from  the  box  of  jilaythings.  The  casual  observer 
might  think  this  all  aimless  play,  but  tlie  kinder- 
gar  tner  is  there  to  gtiide  it.  to  make  a  wise  sug- 
gestion now  and  then,  to  restrain  the  selfish  and 
grasping  child  and  encourage  the  timid  one  ;  while 
the  free  handling  of  the  cones  and  occasional  ques- 
tions and  answers  impreas  upon  the  nmnory  some 
useful  facts." 

The  spirit  and  method  of  kindergarten  work  are 
charmingly  sho^^^l  in  this  sket<'h.  and  it  might  well 
1m^  reprinted  as  a  tract  for  wide  use  in  the  free-kinder- 
garten ])ropaganda  that  has  begun  so  effectively  in 
New  York  and  other  cities.  By  tlie  way,  it  should  l)e 
added  that  Nora  A.  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglius  Wiggin,  who  is  also  lx)th 
an  enthusiast  and  an  authority  as  regards  kinder- 
garteuing. 

The  Kindergarten  a   Preventive  of  Crime. 

In  the  Oi)en  Letters  De])artment  of  the  Century. 
Angeline  Brooks  writes  of  "  The  Possibilities  of 
the  Kiiulergarten."  She  .sliows  that  the  Kindergarten 
should  be  and  can  he  much  more  than  a  mere  i)relim 
•inary  to  the  scliool.  for  its  moral  training  and  charac- 
ter building  would  be  not  only  i»reparatory  to,  l)ut  far 
different  from,  what  our  public  .schools  now.  unfort- 
unately, effect.  She  thinks  the  years  between  three 
and  five  should  1k'  utilized  l»y  the  Kindergartens  Ije- 
cause  the  child  is  developing  so  rapidly  at  that  stage. 

'•  In  proportion  to  the  po]mlation,  the  numl)er  of 
criminals  in  thi&  country  is  gi-eater  now  than  it  was 
twentj'-five  years  ago,  and,  furthermore,  statistics 
show  that  the  average  age  of  criminals  is  decreasing, 
each  siicceeding  year  adding  a  list  younger  than  any 
of  the  preceding  years.  The  cause  of  this  alarming 
state  of  affairs  may,  to  a  great  extent,  lie  traced  to  tlie 
neglect  of  cliildhooil. 

"  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  public  schools  fail 
in  not  making  character-building  their  primal  duty, 
as,  theoretically,  the  chief  reason  for  their  existence 
is  to  make  good  citizens.  Their  failure  to  do  this 
necessitates,  in  many  instances,  the  establishment  of 
juvenile  asylums  and  reformatory  prisons,  the  object 
.of  which  is  to  reclaim  a  dangerous  clas*-.  who.  had 
they  been  properly  trained  in  early  childhood,  wcjuld 
have  retjuired  no  reclaiming." 


RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  '93. 

THE  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  editor  of  the 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  opens  No.  1 , 
Vol.  VI.,  of  his  magazine  with  an  article  sto(;ked 
full  of  valuable  information  regarding  this  globe 
of  ours  and  ourselves.  We  quote  his  paragraphs 
relating  to  our  religious  faiths  :  "  The  best  i)resenta- 
tion  oi  the  religious  systems  of  the  world  is  probably 
that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  gives 
to  the  heathen  faith  874,000,000  axUierents  :  to  Mo- 
hammedans, 173,000,000  ;  to  the  Roman  Catholjcs, 
l<»r>.()()0,000;  to  the  Greek  Church,  85,000,000;  to 
the  Jews,  8,000.000  ;  and  to  Protestant  communities, 
135,000,000.  This  would  make  over  one-half  the  race 
heatlien  ;  one  in  about  180  a  Jew  ;  one  in  18  a  Greek  ; 
one  in  9  a  Mohammedan  ;  one  in  8  a  Romanist,  and 
one  in  10  or  11  a  Protestant.  Protestant  church- 
mcnihers,  however,  do  not  number  over  40.000,000 ; 
all  who  fall  into  no  other  chuss  being  reckoned  as 
in  Protestant  communities — a  very  unsafe  and  un- 
satisfactory mode  of  classification  when  we  are 
estimating  the  available  force  of  the  church.  More 
than  1.000,000,000  luunan  beings  are  without  even 
a  nominal  Christianity  ;  and  though  about  450,000,- 
000  are  reckoned  jus  nominally  Christian — or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  race — less  than  one-tenth  of  thes& 
actually  Ijelong  to  the  evangelical  churches. 

liELIQIONS  COMPARED. 

"  It  ought  to  be  noted,  also,  that  Mohammedanism 
ha.s  more  in  common  with  Christianity  than  any 
other  false  faith.  It  accepts  the  bulk  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a<lmit8  many  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
and  even  Jesus  among  saints  and  seers,  while  affirm- 
ing thf;  supremacy  of  Mohammed  ;  is  the  foe  of  idola- 
try and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  Gcxlhead  as  against 
polytheism.  Its  very  approaches  to  Christianity  have, 
however,  been  its  secret  of  resistance.  The  Mussul- 
man claims  that  his  faith  embraces  all  that  is  worth 
retaining  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and,  in  all  else,  is 
an  advance  upon  it.  And  thus  far  the  tenitory  of 
Islam  is  almost  untouched  by  Christian  missions. 
The  Greek  Cliurch  stands  midway  between  Protest- 
antism and  Romanisiii,  with  decided  leanings  toward 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Vatican.  Romanism, 
especially  in  South  America,  is  but  one  remove  from 
paganism  :  though  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  esi>e- 
cially  in  the  United  States,  it  approaches  very  clo.sely 
to  Protestantism  in  intelligence  and  ])nre  morality. 

HEATHENISM   AND   PAGANISM. 

"  There  is  a  vast  gulf  l>etween  heathenism  and  pa- 
ganism, so  called,  both  names  being  very  inadequate. 
The  faiths  of  Confucianists,  Brahmists  and  Buddhist& 
are  immeasurably  above  the  fetich  worship  of  Africa, 
among  some  of  whose  tribes  the  very  conception  of 
God  seems  to  have  almost  died  out.  But  nowhere 
among  men  have  any  yet  been  found  who  have  ab.so- 
Intely  no  form  of  religion  or  worshi}).  or  c(jnception 
of  a  deity," 
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THE  PRIEST  IN  POLITICS. 

MICHAEL  DAVITT,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
writes  a  wise  and  sensible  article  upon  the 
jridiculous  cant  wliich  is  being  published  for  political 
argument  in  the  Unionist  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Meath  election  petition. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES. 

Mr.  Davitt  quietly,  but  with  gi-eat  force,  contrasts 
the  wholesale  denunciations  hurled  at  the  bishop  and 
priests  of  Meath  for  interfering  with  politics.  It  is  not 
because  the  priests  interfere  in  politics  that  they  are 
held  lip  to  piiblic  opprobrium,  but  because  they  inter- 
fered on  the  Nationalist  side.  Mr.  Davitt  asks: 
"Does  any  sane  person  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
believe  for  a  single  moment  that  the  language, 
threats  or  '  intimidations '  proved  against  the  priests 
of  Meath  would  have  been  morally  or  politically  ob- 
jectionable to  Unionists,  if  used  against  the  Home  Rule 
■cause,  or  in  favor  of  the  Union,  or  landlordism,  or 
Parnellite  factionism  ?  The  Irish  priest  is  denounced 
becaiise  he  is  a  Nationalist  and  an  active  foe  to  the 
landlord  system." 

He  points  out,  too,  that  the  influence  of  the  priests 
in  Ireland  is  chiefly  due,  not  to  their  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, but  to  their  active  labors  in  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  and  in  Agrarian  Reform.  Mr.  Davitt  goes, 
perhaps,  too  far  in  condemning  the  action  of  the 
priests  in  the  following  passage: 

INFLUENCED  BY  POLITICAL  PREJUDICE. 

"  I  believe  now,  as  I  have  always  believed,  that  the 
well-deserved  political  influence  of  the  Irish  priest  is 
best  preserved  and  most  wisely  excercised  when  it  is 
most  free  from  the  suspicion  of  spiritual  pressure. 
To  enforce  a  political  doctrine  by  means  of  a  spiritual 
threat,  or  the  argument  of  a  future  reward,  is  an  act 
morally  as  indefensible  as  for  a  landlord  to  demand  a 
vote  by  the  terrorism  of  an  eviction.  The  true  con- 
ception of  religion  is  as  much  outraged  iti  the  one 
case  as  the  most  elementary  idea  of  justice  is  violated 
in  the  other.  Every  Catholic  knows  that  the  priest 
is  as  likely  to  be  influenced  by  political  prejudice  and 
to  err  in  judgment  as  a  la>Tiian,  a"iad  the  attempt  to 
enforce  a  political  opinion  clothed  in  a  religious  garb 
serves  to  weaken  religious  convictions  in  minds  that 
are  liable  to  be  religiously  disturbed  by  a  wrong  or 
mistaken  judgment  from  the  same  source  upon  sec- 
ular subjects." 

WHERE  COLUMBUS  LANDED. 

THE  island  upon  which  Columbus  first  landed  in 
1492  has  been  variously  identified  by  historical 
students  ;  with  Samara  by  Fox,  with  Turk's  Island 
by  Navarrete,  and  with  Cat  Island  by  "Washing- 
ton Irving  and  Humboldt.  The  later  writers 
who  have  investigated  the  subject  are  generally 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  Watling's  Island,  or 
San  Salvador.  This  is  the  view  taken  in  the  United 
Service  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Blake,  who  has  lived  in  the 
Bahamas  and  made  a  study  of  this  group  of  islands 
.and  examined  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  surround- 


ing water.  Watling's  Island,  he  asserts,  is  the  only 
one  between  Florida  and  Hayti  that  answers  to  Co- 
lumbus' description  of  Guanaharn. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  IN  THE  STUDY. 

ONE  of  several  good  articles  in  the  Sunday  Maga- 
zine is  entitled  "Archdeacon  Farrar  at  Home." 
There  are  niimerous  illustrations,  and  there  are  be- 
sides/ap-szm?7e  reproductions  of  autograph  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Lowell  and  Edwin  Arnold. 
When  asked  who  were  his  favorite  poets.  Dr.  FaiTar 
replied  :  "  Coleridge  and  Milton,  or  rather  Milton  and 
Coleridge,  and  in  latter  years  Dante,  with,  of  course, 
Browning  and  Tennyson."  No.  17  Dean's  Yard,  Lon- 
don, is  the  Archdeacon's  residence.  His  age  is  over 
threescore  years,  but  we  are  assured  that  despite  all 
statements  to  the  contrary,  his  health  continues 
robust.  The  drawing  room  at  No.  17  is  the  store- 
house of  elegant  attractions,  but  beyond  all  question 
it  is  in  the  library  or  study  that  Dr.  Farrar  is  really 
"  at  home."  It  is  a  fine  square  room,  with  its  walls 
covered  with  bookcases  and  pictures.  The  library 
may  not  be  notable  for  the  area  it  covers,  because  its 
owner  does  not  love  books  merely  as  books  ;  it  is, 
however,  a  library  of  familiar  acquaintances  ancj 
valued  friends. 

HIS  STUDY  COMPANION— POLLY. 

"  Dr.  Farrar  does  most  of  his  daily  work  at  an  up 
right  desk,  standing  close  by  the  window.  He  has 
one  constant  companion — '  Polly '  by  name  and  par« 
rot  by  profession.  '  Polly '  is  silent  to-night — asleep  ; 
but  during  the  day  she  fills  the  role  of  good  physician. 
She  insists  on  having  a  little  share  of  her  master's 
thought  and  occasionally  a  perch  on  his  finger,  pos- 
sibly from  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  evil  of  all  work 
and  no  play,  even  to  an  Archdeacon.  She  is  continu- 
ally illustrating  the  health  value  of  innocent  laugh- 
ter, and,  thanks  to  '  Polly,'  many  a  raelancholy-vis- 
aged  visitor  leaves  Dean's  Yard  with  brighter  counte-' 
nance  and  lighter  heart. 

"  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Farrar  accomplishes  so  much 
work  !  His  '  working  day '  opens  at  half -past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  does  not  close  uixtil  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  for  an  hour  or  so  he  will  give 
himself  up  to  the  novel  or  book  of  the  hour,  or  other 
form  of  recreation.  Much  of  his  serious  work,  how- 
ever, is  done  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  where,  in  the 
library,  he  is  secure  of  the  unbroken  quiet  which 
might  be  interrupted  at  home." 

Archdeacon  Farrar  is  possessed  of  one  faculty  in- 
valuable to  a  man  with  so  many  engagements.  He  is 
rapid  in  composition.  "  My  sermons,"  he  said,  "  don't 
take  me  long  ;  four  hours  at  the  outside,  three  hours 
generally.  His  sermons,  by  the  way,  are  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  not  at  the  end,  and  he 
strenuously  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  written 
discourse  over  the  extempore  sermon.  His  distinctly 
literary  work  is  usually  done  during  the  annual  six 
weeks'  holiday,  when  he  takes  his  family  to  a  quiet 
seaside  place. 
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MR.  CHILD  ON  THE  PARISIAN   PLEBS. 

MR.  THEODORE  CHILD'S  fine  work  is  contin- 
ued in  the  paper  i)Osthumously  piiblislied  in 
the  January  Harper's  on  "  Proletarian  Paris."  Mr. 
Child  succeeds  admirably  in  being  readable  without 
being  superficial  and  without  turning  aside  from 
the  subject  in  hand.  He  avers  that  the  Parisians, 
especially  the  Parisian  journalists,  do  not  do  their 
city  justice,  because  the  papers  state  facts  only  in  the 
order  of  novelty.  Furthermore,  the  foreign  critics 
of  French  affairs  rarely  make  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  diapa.son  of  their  own  country 
and  that  of  Paris,  where  in  political  controversy,  for 
instance,  to  call  an  adversary  an  assji-ssin  is  a  com- 
paratively innocent  pleasantrv,  while  in  literary  con- 
troversy such  terms  of  abuse  as  scoundrel  and  idiot 
are  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  preliminary 
amenities  which  lead  up  to  a  bloodless  duel." 

THE  DEMOCRACY   OF  PARIS. 

"  The  Parisians  are  so  democratic  that  Hottentot 
ladies  and  detlironed  kings  can  circulate  fre<dy  in  the 
streets  without  attracting  the  slightest  attention. 
Even  Oscar  Wilde,  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  vesti- 
mentary  eccentricity,  ]);i.ssed  unnoticed  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  In  jn'oletarian  and  in  elegant  Paris  alike 
there  is  complete  liberty  of  locomotion  ;  the  city  be- 
longs to  tiie  citizens,  and  its  beauties  and  conveniences 
are  for  the  common  joy  of  rich  and  poor.  We  are 
therefore  free  to  wander  and  observe  the  i)rodigiou8 
contrasts  of  the  monster." 

Mr.  Child  says  that  while  there  is  plenty  of  jxiverty 
and  misery  in  the  French  capital,  squalor  is  by  no 
means  so  aggres.sive  a.s  in  London.  The  proletariat 
furnishes  him  ^\•ith  some  picturesque  tyjies  to  d<^- 
scril>e  :  for  instance,  Citizen  Jules  Allix,  who  pointed 
the  camion  from  Belleville  in  '71,  now  "  a  peaceful 
and  si)mewhat  crazy  old  gentleman,  who,  since  the 
amnesty  restored  him  t<j  the  free  enjoyment  of  life  in 
the  cai)ital,  has  l)een  teacliing  little  girls  to  read  in 
the  school  of  Mile.  Barberousse." 

THE  RAG   PICKERS  OF  PARLS. 

"  The  wealth  of  Paris  is  so  boundless  that  the  rub- 
bish and  refuse  of  the  city  are  worth  millions.  There 
are  more  tlian  fifty  thousand  persons  who  earn  a 
living  by  picking  up  what  others  throw  away. 
Twenty  thousand  women  and  children  exist  by  sift- 
ing and  sorting  the  gatheiings  of  the  pickers,  who 
collect  every  day  in  the  year  about  1200  tons  of 
merchandise,  which  they  sell  to  the  wholesale  rag- 
dealers  for  some  70,000  francs.  At  night  you  see  men 
with  baskets  strapped  on  their  backs,  a  lant«m  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  stick  with  an  iron  hook  on 
the  end.  They  walk  along  rapidly,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  over  which  the  lantern  flings  a  sheet 
of  light,  and  whatever  they  find  in  the  way  of  paper, 
rags,  bones,  grease,  metal,  etc.,  they  stow  away  in 
their  baskets.  In  the  morning,  in  front  of  each  house, 
you  see  men,  women  and  children  sifting  the.  dust 
bins  before  they  are  emptied  into  the  scavengers' 
carts." 


MAKING  AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

THE  C»H)itO}>olit(tn  magazine,  under  the  energetic 
management  of  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker, 
prints  an  enlarged  edition  on  the  occasion  of  the  new 
year.  It  has  opened  in  new  (juarters  and  witli  its 
own  complete  machinery  for  maimfacturing  the  mag- 
azine. The  January  number  opens  with  a  lengthy 
article  describing  "  The  Making  of  an  Illustrated 
Magazine,"  ^\^th  scores  of  illustrations  showing  the 
machinery  of  the  plant,  portraits  of  many  of  the 
('()sin<)j)olit(ui\s  more  illustrious  contributors,  and  the 
editorial  and  bu.siness  heads  of  the  establishment. 

•  n.LUSTRATED   MAQAZK  US  A   COSTLY    LUXURY. 

"  Probably  there  are  few  business  enterprises,"  says 
the  CoN))iopolit(in  writer,  "  of  a  more  hazardous  na- 
ture than  the  establishment  of  an  illustrated  magazine. 
There  are  two  or  three  very  curious  features  which 
jtlace  large  odds  against  success.  First,  the  magazine 
must  be  sold  at  less  than  cost  from  the  year  of  its 
birth  until  it  reaches  a  circulation  aijproximating  one 
hundred  thousand  cojiies.  Upon  the  first  copy  of  each 
issue  there  are  fixed  charges  aggr(!gating  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  paid  tt)  authors  and  artists,  for  the 
services  of  editors,  engravers,  printers,  electrotypers, 
et<;.,  and  these  charges  are  constant,  whether  one 
copy  or  half  a  million  be  issued. 

"  If  the  ('os)iiO}j<)lit(i>i  were  confined  to  the  average 
edition  of  the  average  book  the  entire  edition  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  more  than  five  dollars  a  copy  to 
bring  cost  price  to  the  publisher.  But  with  each 
tliou.'fand  added  to  the  edition  of  the  magazine  these 
fixed  charges  are  divided  into  a  smaller  sum  per  copy, 
until  at  a  hundred  thousand  the  figure  becomes  so 
small  that  the  advertising  receipts  step  in  and  turn 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  publisher.  In  lots  of  100,000 
copies  the  actual  cost  of  a  magazine  of  the  character 
of  the  Conmojiolitan  for  paper,  press  work,  editorial 
ser^'ic^s,  mailing  and  other  ex^jenses  incidental  to  its 
ptiblication  is  al)out  eighteen  cents  per  copy — more 
than  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  the  American 
News  Company.  Apparently,  the  more  copies  sold, 
the  more  money  the  publisher  would  lose  ;  but  the 
s(jeming  i)aradox  is  explained  by  the  advantage 
which  the  great  advertisers  of  the  world  take  of  such 
a  large  circulation,  and  the  deficiency  of  income  from 
the  hundred  thousand  copies  is  made  good  by  the 
advertising  pages,  with  a  margin  of  profit  left  over." 

THE  POOR  CONTRIBUTOR. 

The  process  of  taking  care  of  the  immense  mails 
is  descrilied,  mails  which  bring,  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  business  correspondence,  some  6,000  man- 
uscripts a  year,  with  the  letters  relative  to  them,  and 
proposing  others.  Of  these  manuscripts  only  some 
150  can  he  u.sed  during  the  year. 

"  The  return  of  a  manuscript  does  not  imply  that  it 
is  lacking  in  literary  style  or  merit.  The  editor  has 
in  mind  all  that  has  been  printed  in  the  magazine 
during  its  entire  existence,  or  in  other  magazines  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years,  th«  manuscripts  already  in 
hand  accepted,   and  finally  the    .suitability  of   the 
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manuscripts  to  this  special  publication.  In  a  word, 
a  thousand  considerations  go  to  make  up  the  decision 
upon  which  its  acceptance  or  rejection  depends,  and 
excellent  articles  are  often  promptly  i-ejected  because 
of  conditions,  entirely  foreign  to  their  merits,  which 
make  their  acceptance  inadvisable. 

' '  After  much  work  the  manuscripts  are  assorted 
under  three  heads  :  Unavailable  :  Doubtful :  Prob- 
ably worthy  of  acceptance.  A  consultation  next  fol- 
lows with  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  magazine,  the 
doubtful  manuscripts  are  carefully  gone  over,  and  a 
few  selected  for  additional  reading  and  consideration. 
Those  that  are  not  available  are  promptly  returned  to 
their  authors,  and  those  that  are  promising  are  at 
once  read  by  the  editor  and  if  desirable  the  work  of 
Illustration  is  put  in  hand.  But  the  real  work  of  an 
editor  conies  in  upon  the  class  of  manuscripts  marked 
'  doubtful.'  Some  of  these  are  held  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  authors'  permission,  hoping  that  a  place  can 
be  found  for  their  use.  Others  are  re-read  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  council  of  the  entire  editorial  force,  and 
even  then  put  aside  to  be  brought  up  for  future  con- 
sideration. Many  times  manuscripts,  which  if  a  de- 
cision were  required  at  once,  would  be  returned  to 
their  authors,  are  held  and  after  repeated  considera- 
tion placed  in  some  nook  that  occurs  in  the  make-up." 


WANTED,  A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  the  inimitable  M.  de 
Blowitz  discusses  the  question  of  the  training  of 
young  men  for  journalism.  He  hankers  after  a  school ; 
and  as  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  young  men 
are  going  in  for  journalism,  it  is  worth  while  to  see 
what  the  London  Times  correspondent  at  Paris  con- 
siders to  be  the  best  method  of  turning  out  news- 
paper men  equipped  for  their  work. 

First  of  all,  M.  de  Blowitz  insists  strongly  upon  the 
call.  He  says  :  ' '  The  man  who  would  enter  a  school 
of  journalism  should  feel  a  positive  '  call '  to  this  vo- 
cation, should  have  in  him  the  unwearying  vigilance 
which  is  an  absolute  condition  of  it ;  the  love  of  dan- 
ger, of  civil  danger,  that  is,  and  a  real  peril ;  abound- 
less  curiosity  and  love  for  truth,  and  a  special  and 
marked  facility  of  rapid  assimilation  and  comprehen- 
sion." 

Having  got  the  call,  the  next  thing  to  decide  is  as 
to  how  the  journalist  in  embryo  is  to  be  developed. 
M.  de  Blowitz  has  already  decided  that  question,  hav- 
ing thrashed  it  out  in  concert  wdth  six  of  his  friends 
belonging  to  different  nationalities.  He  submitted  to 
them  his  idea,  and  they  elaborated  in  consequence  a 
scheme,  the  main  outlines  of  which  he  summarizes  as 
follows : 

"  First,  that  the  young  aspirant  to  joui-nalism 
should  have  finished  his  eighteenth  year,  and  should 
possess  the  first  regular  degree  accoi'ding  to  the  col- 
legiate education  of  his  country.  We  required  the 
physical  capacities  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  We 
demanded  that  he  should  be  seriously  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  two  languages  other  than  his  own.  We 
insisted  furthermore  on  having  five  years  of  his  time, 
so  that  his  career  should  not  begin  before  he  was 
twenty -three,  or  even  later.     We  would  then  place 


this  young  man  in  the  hands  of  professors  who  for 
two  years  would  teach  him  the  history  and  literature 
of  each  of  the  great  historic  and  literary  divisions  of 
Europe.  He  would  be  initiated  into  the  origin  and 
tendencies  of  spirit  of  his  most  remarkable  contem- 
poraries in  every  country.  He  would  ])e  given  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  political  constitutions,  the  ethnologic 
and  climatic  conditions,  the  products,  the  geograph- 
ical situation,  the  nreans  of  commimication,  the  armed 
forces,  the  budgets  and  the  pulilic  dclits  of  every  na- 
tion. He  would  be  given  the  documents  necessary  for 
consultation.  He  would  be  taught  to  draw  both 
landscapes  and  the  human  face. 

"  Finally,  such  a  jiupil  would  undergo  a  graduating 
examination,  and  if  he  failed  in  any  way  to  satisfy  his 
instructors  he  would  remain  another  year,  after  which, 
for  three  years  more,  he  would  spend  in  succession 
some  months  at  school  or  college  in  other  lands,  so 
that  the  remaining  three  years  should  be  used  up  by 
his  presence  at  foreign  schools  of  journalism,  and 
travel  in  countries  where  these  schools  are  established 
as  well  as  in  countries  where  they  might  not  yet  exist. 
All  these  schools  of  journalism  should  form  a  federa- 
tion. The  pupils  of  one  school,  by  this  scheme,  would 
be  received  in  any  one  of  the  other  schools  without 
any  extra  expense,  the  cost  of  the  entire  course  hav- 
ing been  fixed  in  advance,  and  no  new  item  being  in- 
troduced, either  for  removal  or  trips  made  at  the  pro- 
fessors' orders. 

WHEAT  GROWING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN  contributes  to  No.  1, 
Vol.  I.,  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
published  by  the  University  Press  of  Chicago,  an 
economic  study  on  the  "Price  of  Wheat  since  1867." 
The  year  1867  is  selected  as  marking  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat  since 
production  for  the  foreign  market  became  a  recog- 
nized feature  of  American  farming. 

Mr.  Veblen  finds  that  in  the  older  States  wheat 
growing  has  been  relatively  less  profitable  since  1882 
than  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  In  the  newer 
farm  lands  of  the  West  the  case  has  been  somewhat 
different,  as  a  lower  cost  of  production  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  sell  wheat  at  prices  that  would  not  have 
been  remunerative  for  wheat  grown  elsewhere  in  the 
country  as  a  main  crop.  "To  sum  up,"  says  Mr.  Veb- 
len, '  'the  indications  afforded  by  the  course  of  prices  are 
that  since  the  completion  of  the  great  decline  in  prices 
of  farm  products,  1884-5,  wheat  growing  in  the  older 
wheat  States  has  held  a  less  favorable  position  rela- 
tively to  other  farming  than  it  did  during  the  seven- 
ties. All  accounts  converge  to  the  support  of  that 
view.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  great  winter 
wheat  States  of  the  Ohio  valley  group  a  relatively 
large  acreage  of  wheat  in  a  system  of  mixed  farming 
has  not  continued  to  be  more  profitable  throughout 
the  whole  period  than  a  system  which  should  tend  to 
discard  wheat  growing  as  a  staple  crop,  while  it  is  to 
.be  taken  as  beyond  doubt  that  vnth  the  changes  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years  wheat  growing  in  those 
States  is  again  normally  a  profitable  investment. 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


MRS.    MARTHA  J.    LAMB. 

THE  death  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  cuts  short  a  liter- 
ary and  journalistic  caret*  of  great  distinction  and 
usefulness.  Mrs.  Lamb  had  in  these  recent  years  so 
identified  herself  with  the  Magazine  of  Amprican  History 
which  she  conducted,  that  it  was  in  this  connection  that 
the  general  i)nl)lic  had  come  to  know  her  best.  But  she 
had  given  long  years  to  various  iihilanthrojiic  and  literary 
undertakings  before  she  began  to  edit  the  magazine.  The 
work  upon  which  her  permanent  fame  will  rest  was  her 
"  History  of  New  York,'"  a  voluminous  work  which  is  at 
once  scholarly  and  entertaining.  She  hiul  made  for  her- 
self an  abiding  rei)u  tat  ion  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  the 
■country,  New  York  and  Chicago,  by  reason  of  her  zealous 


THE    LATE    JfRS.    MARTHA    J.    LAMB. 

and  public-spirited  labors.    The  Cfiristian  Union  of  Jan- 
uary 14  says  of  Mrs.  Lamb  : 

"  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  who  died  on  Januarj-  2,  was  a 
woman  of  most  remarkable  character  ;  to  accomplish 
what  she  did,  at  the  time  she  did.  shows  rare  courage  and 
faith,  and  she  may  well  be  called  a  leader  of  women  in 
this  country.  To  measure  Mrs.  Lamb's  power  one  must 
remember  when  she  began  her  work.  To  write,  to  be  re- 
markable as  a  student,  to  have  the  courage  to  stand  out 
from  the  ranks  of  women  in  1852,  meant  far  more  than  it 
does  to-day,  when  the  remarkable  woman  is  the  one  who 
is  living  a  life  in  no  way  identified  with  the  world  outside 
her  home.     Church,  club,  class,  philanthrojiic  work  of 


some  kind,  commands  the  attention  of  almost  every 
woman,  no  matter  what  her  gifts  ;  for  if  she  has  no  gift  of 
mind  or  manner  she  prolwbly  has  one  of  purse.  For  a 
woman  bom  since  1850  to  accomplish  all  that  Mrs.  Lamb 
accomplished  would  not  make  her  career  as  remarkable,  so 
great  is  the  change  in  condition,  sentiment  and  opportu- 
nity for  women. 

"Mrs.  Lamb  was  born  in  1820,  and  in  the  early  fifties 
she  came  before  the  i)ublic  a«  a  philanthropist,  having 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Half-Orphan  Asy- 
lum of  Chicago  and  the  Hcmie  for  the  Friendless.  Before 
this  time  she  had  made  a  name  for  herself  both  as  vmter 
and  teiuher,  and  stood  with  the  few  women  whose  abili- 
ties, courage  and  faith  have  made  it  possible  for  those 
who  have  followed  them  to  walk  in  a  cleared  path — for 
they  did  far  more  than  to  blaze  the  trees. 

"  Mrs  Lambs  (juiet,  reserved  manner  gave  a  stranger 
but  a  faint  idea  of  her  power.  The  works  she  left, 
mainly  historical,  show  vigor  and  the  ability  of  concentra- 
tion thatnmrk  the  rare  mind,  whether  of  man  or  woman." 

It  Wiis  announced  on  January  22  that  ihe  Magazine 
of  American  History  wou  d  be  consoli'lated  with  the 
National  Magazine,  and  that  the  title  of  the  foimer 
would  be  given  to  the  two  as  combin  d.  The  editor  of 
the  re-constituted  Magazine  of  American  History  will 
be  Gteueral  James  Grant  Wilson,  who  is  the  present  editor 
of  tlie  National  Magazine;  and  the  publishers  will  be 
the  "  National  History  Company,"  of  New  York. 


MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

T''HE  opening  article  in  the  January  Magazine  of 
Anierirtin  History  is  by  Edward  Floyd  De  Lancey 
on  "The  Columbian  Celebration  of  17'.»2,"  which  in  New 
York  was  under  the  auspit-es  of  Tammany  Hall,  and 
seems  to  have  iK'en  a  very  creditable  affair. 

George  C.  Hepburn  takes  a  pleasant  "Glance  at  the 
Age  of  Queen  Elizal)eth,"  and  a  very  gorgeous  jjortrait 
of  the  maiden  queen  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  num- 
ber. Prof.  lienrj-  E.  (,'hambers,  of  Tulane  University,, 
gives  some  sensible  advice  "  How  to  Studj-  United  State* 
History,"  in  which  he  shows  how  valuable  history  may  be 
as  a  study  and  lays  down  a  dozen  of  "  don'ts,"  among 
which  we  find  injunctions  to  "  Keejj  posted  oa  current 
events.  History  is  being  made  every  day.  Read  the 
newspapers.  Call  frequent  attention  to  the  connection 
between  present  and  past  events."  Also  we  are  instructed 
not  to  have  the  pupil  memorize  text,  not  to  confine  <jur- 
selves  to  one  text-book,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  making  the 
recitation  interesting. 

A  quaint  and  charming  feature  of  the  magazine  haa 
been  its  chapters,  condensed  from  the  ''  successful  novel 
of  fifty-six  years  ago,"  "  Horseshoe  Robinson,"  which  is 
ended  in  this  number,  and  a  sketch  is  added,  by  Emanuel 
Spencer,  of  John  Pendleton  Kennedy^  the  author  of  that 
fascinating  work.  A  curious  incident  in  Kennedy's  liter- 
ary work  was  his  writing  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  sec- 
ond book  of  "  The  Virginians"  in  response  to  Thackeray's 
request,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  his.  This  fact  accounts 
for  the  descriptive  accuracy  of  that  i)art  of  the  great 
novek 
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THE   FORUM. 

THE  Forum  opens  its  first  number  for  1893  with  two 
articles  on  the  silver  question,  one  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  ex-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  other  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Bacon,  chainnan  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  anci  Currency. 

the' CURRENCY  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Gibbs  considers  principally  the  effect  on  commerce 
of  the  separate  action  of  individual  nations  regarding  the 
use  of  silver  as  money,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
silver  legislation  of  the  United  States  in  its  successive 
stages.  He  is  a  staunch  bimetallist,  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  United  States  could,  if  she  should 
open  her  mint  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold, 
maintain  alone  the  ratio  of  15)^  or  16  to  1,  with  full  legal 
tender,  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  long,  however, 
as  there  is  a  hope  of  obtaining  an  international  ratio  he 
would  not  urge  the  individual  nation  to  take  this  step. 
The  fear  that  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  by  the  United 
States  would  place  the  country  on  a  silver  basis  he  holds 
to  be  unfounded,  and  declares  that  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  the  United  States  could  really  pass  to  a  sUver 
basis  would  be  by  demonetizing  gold  and  becoming  by 
law  a  silver-using  country  like  Mexico  or  China. 

Mr.  Henry  Bacon  sums  up  his  article,  "Shall  the  State 
Bank  Tax  be  Repealed,"  as  follows  :  "  My  conclusions  are 
that  the  country  is  not  prepared  and  ready  to-day  to  meet 
or  cope  with  the  problems  which  would  arise  from  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  State-bank  circulation  ;  that  the 
return  to  the  system  of  regulating  the  issue  of  such  cur- 
rency by  State  laws  can  never  be  safely  or  successfully 
made  ;  that  control  over  the  issuing  of  bank  circulation  is 
a  constitutional  function  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  exercise  of  such  control  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  is  necessary  and  presents  no  insurmoimtable  diffi- 
culty." 

THE  MOVEJIENT    AGAINST    IMMIGRATION. 

In  his  article,  "  Alien  Degradation  of  American  Char- 
acter," Mr.  Sydney  G.  Fisher  compares  the  present  move- 
ment against  immigration  with  that  represented  by  the 
Know-Nothing  party  forty  years  ago.  If  the  modem 
movement  go  on  increasing,  and  take  d.efinite  form,  it 
■will,  says  Mr.  Fisher,  "  have  many  advantages  over  the 
Know-Nothingism  of  1850.  It  will  avoid  the  absurdity  of 
being  a  secret  organization  and  the  absurdity  of  recom- 
mending that  the  foreign  born  shall  never  hold  political 
office.  It  will  be  entirely  free  from  attacks  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  all  the  violence  and  bitterness  which  that 
involved.  It  will  confine  itself  to  its  legitimate  sphere, 
which  will  be  the  advocacy  of  a  law  putting  a  capitation 
tax  on  all  immigrants.  Absolute  exclusion  would  be 
difficult  to  accomplish.  We  cannot  treat  the  Irish  and 
the  Gennans,  or  even  the  Italians  and  the  Russians,  as  we 
do  the  Chinese.  But  a  high  protective  tariff  on  these 
would  exclude  the  greater  number  and  reduce  immigra- 
tion to  a  very  small  stream,  which  would  be  neither  very 
polluted  nor  very  dangerous.  If  we  protect  ourselves 
against  refined  sugar,  wool,  shot-guns,  and  works  of  art, 
why  not  against  human  products,  which  degrade  the 
morals  of  the  country  and  drive  its  native  owners  from 
profitable  callings  by  underbidding  them  in  wages  ? " 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  discusses  this  month  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City  and  finds  the  methods  followed  in  them 
unscientific  and  the  instruction  given  of  a  low  order.  He 
attributes  the  low  standard  of  the  New  York  schools 
chiefly  to  the  absence  of  any  incentive  to  teach  well. 


In  the  department  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month," 
will  be  found  reviews  of  the  articles,  "  Necessity  for  a 
National  Quarantine,"  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Shakespeare  ;  "  What 
Immigrants  Contribute  to  Industry,"  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Parker  ;  "French  Political  Stability," by  M.  L6vy-Brulil, 
and,  "  Jay  Gould  and  Socialism,"  by  Prof.  Arthur  T. 
Hadley. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  department,  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month," 
will  be  found  reviews  of  Senator  Chandler's  article 
on  Immigration,  "Industrial  Co-operation,"  by  the  Hon. 
David  Dudley  Field,  "  Labor  Organizations  in  Law,"  by 
Mr.  Oren  B.  Taft,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst's  account  of  the 
City  Vigilance  League  of  New  York  and  an  extract  from 
Senator  Jean  Mack's  article,  "L/iiversal  Suffrage  in 
France." 

THE   LIMITS   OF   LEGITIMATE   RELIGIOUS  DISCUSSION. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  Bishop  of  Delaware, 
attempts  to  draw  the  line  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate religious  discussion.  He  holds  that  any  attack  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  is  distinctly 
illegitimate  and  cites  Colonel  IngersoU's  article  on  R^nan 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  North  A  meriean  Review,  as  one 
which  transgressed  the  bounds  of  legitimate  discussion: 
"It  is  out  of  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  what  I 
have  here  described  as  illegitimate  religious  discussion  that 
I  insist  upon  limits  being  set.  The  truth  is  always  stronger 
than  any  attack  upon  it,  and  the  history  of  Christianity 
affords  the  strongest  encouragement  to  its  believers  to- 
day. But  one  cannot  help  feeling  deeply  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  those  who  make  attacks  upon  it,  and 
so,  to  free  them  from  danger — danger  of  which  no  human 
I)en  can  fully  write— one  earnestly  demands  that  a  limit 
should  be  set.  No  one  can  consider  the  result  of  even  a 
flippant  word  against  Christianity  without  reaUzing  the 
peril  in  which  those  who  hear  it  may  be  placed.  The  very 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  community,  in  its  highest  rights 
and  privileges,  are  endangered  if  there  be  limitless 
questioning  of  the  truths  which  accompany  salvation." 

JAPAN  AND  ITALY  AT  THE   WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington  gives  an  account 
of  the  preparation  his  country  is  making  for  a  representa- 
tion at  the  World's  Fair  and  the  United  States  Consul- 
General  at  Rome  describes  the  exhibits  Italy  vsdll  send. 

The  principal  exhibits  of  Japan  at  the  Fair  will  be 
silk,  silk  fabrics,  lacquer,  porcelain,  bronze,  wood  carv- 
ings, bamboo  work,  articles  made  of  leather,  tea,  rice, 
fish,  mineral  products  and  educational  apparatus.  Of  great 
value  will  be  a  book  and  a  statistical  pamphlet  which  is 
to  be  published  in  the  English  language  with  a  view  to 
explaining  the  social  and  economic  status  of  Japanese 
women.  "The  pamphlet  will  give,  in  tabulated  form, 
the  statistics  of  female  education  and  employment  and  of 
philanthropic  aid  charitable  enterprises  under  female  su- 
pervision. The  book  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  position  held  by  women  in  Japan 
their  domestic  and  public  status,  their  religious  and  edu- 
cational training,  their  lives  as  daughters,  vnves  and 
mothers  and  their  employment  in  the  various  arts  and 
industries." 

The  bulk  of  the  exhibits  from  Italy  will  be  sculpture, 
painting  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  but  there  will  be 
also  a  most  interesting  display  of  artistic  manufacture, 
glassware,  mosaics,  laces,  bronzes  and  stucco  work. 

Writing  on  the  "  Possibihties  of  the  Telescope,"  Mr. 
Alvan  G.  Clark  points  out  that  the  future  advance  will  be 
made  along  the  line  of  the  refracting  lens,  which  he  re- 
gards as  superior  in  every  way  to  the  reflecting  lens. 


OS 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

MR.  W.  J.  CORBETT  shows  that  the  number  of  in- 
sane in  the  United  Kingdom  has  more  than 
■  doubled  in  twenty-eight  years,  the  figures  being  55,525  in 
18(i:2,  and  117,:5:3Giu  1890.  The  ratio  of  in.saiiity  has  gone  up 
from  1.81  to  3.11,  and  this,  notwitlistanding  an  increased 
cxi)enditure  for  land  and  buildings  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  s~'75, 000,000.  He  says  it  is  "  made  evident,  by  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  figures,  that  so  far  from  extended  asylum 
jiccommodatiou,  skillful  treatment  and  imi)r<jved  appli- 
ances for  the  cure  of  tho  iusjine  having  tended  to  keep 
down  or  abate  the  ever-rising  flood  of  insiinity  these  very 
means  and  appliances  appear  to  liave  the  opiwsite  effect." 
Mr.  Corbett  points  out  how  the  stream  of  instvuity 
broadens  and  deepens  continuously,  and  in  this  he  is  more 
successful  than  in  cxijlaiuing  how  to  dam  tho  evil  at  its 
source.  His  one  suggestion  is  that  iu.^ano  p<>ople  should 
not  marry,  and  that  a  conference  of  qualified,  indejx'nd- 
ent  and  distinguished  men,  should  be  summoned  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  prevent  the  brain  poisoning  bj'  alcohol, 
which  is  the  chief  source,  he  thinks,  of  the  increase  of 
insanitj*. 

SMALI..  KAKMS. 

Miss  March-Philips  has  a  rather  brightly  written  ac- 
count of  a  visit  which  she  jiaid  to  some  small  farmers  in 
IIami>sliire,  England.  Slovonly,  but  comfortable,  seems 
to  be  her  verdict.  "  It  is  marvelous  what  these  men  do 
Viith  a  small  amount  of  cai)ital,  and  in  inii)r<)ving  th(> 
land  they  wa.sto  nothing  ;  the  very  soot  from  their  chim- 
neys goes  upon  it.  The  com  areas  of  the  Unittnl  Kingdom 
show  an  average  yield  of  twenty-six  bushels  to  the*  a<Te, 
as  compared  to  an  average  of  forty  under  the  allotment 
sy.stem,  and  instances  are  common  on  small  farms  where 
this,  what  I  may  call  intensified,  farming  pnMluces  fifty- 
six  bushels  and  even  more.  Every  comer,  too,  in  utilized, 
and  where  the  plow  will  not  go  the  si>ade  does.  Work 
seems  not  a  labor  but  a  pleasure,  and  I  Hx'lieve  this  is 
equally  tnie  of  owners  and  tenants.  By  doing  every- 
thing with  their  own  hands  they  develop  a  real  affection 
for  the  land,  and  their  resources  are  increased  in  all  sorts 
of  unforeseen  ways." 

SOCIAt.  POLITICS  IX   NEW   ZEALA.ND. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  a  very  interesting  article  concern- 
ing the  way  in  which  Xew  Zealanders  have  solved  many 
social  questions  and  are  going  on  to  solve  others.  He 
thinks  that  the  old  coimtry  might  take  lessons  with  ad- 
vantage from  this  New  Britain  in  the  Southern  Cross. 
Sir  Julius  Yogel  is  quite  certain  that  women  will  soon  re- 
ceive full  citizenship  in  Xew  Zealand,  and  that  legislation 
jirovidiug  for  arbitration  and  trade  di.sputes  will  bo 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Among  the  pro- 
visions which  he  describes  as  worthy  of  adoption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  mentions  the  following  :  "  An  ea.sy 
system  of  land  tfausfer,  the  appointment  of  a  Public 
Trustee,  ad\isorj-  aid  to  farmers,  the  acquisition  of  land 
in  blocks  to  cut  up  for  the  settlement  of  families  (a  system 
not  unknown  in  Ireland),  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
including  its  bestowal  on  women,  the  municipalization  of 
fimctions  that  in  private  hands  involve  monopolies,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  labor  union." 

"  An  Englishman,"  Avriting  on  "  Politics  and  Finance  in 
Brazil,"  gives  a  ver>-  gloomy  account  of  the  pro.spect  be- 
fore the  new  Republic  :  "  Let  Brazilian  Ministers  repre- 
sent it  as  they  will,  let  the  stability  of  the  government  be 
'  consolidated '  as  it  may— in  the  view  of  at  least  one  En- 
glish watcher,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
is  looming  large  Jis  a  political  and  financial  wreck  about 
to  fall  to  pieces." 


It  is  no  wonder  that  such  should  be  the  result  if,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  Brazilians  are  too  lazy  even  to  stand  upright : 
"  The  laziness  of  the  Brazilians  themselves  is  unsurpassa- 
ble. Thej'  may  move  occasionally  to  eat  or  for  a  glass  of 
cacha^a,  but  rather  than  work  to  pay  taxes  they  ^v^ll  face 
physical  degeneration  and  death  ;  they  will  even  lean 
against  each  other  while  they  go.ssip  in  the  street.  As  to 
commimic-ations,  the  roads  Br.azil  pos.sesses  are  extremaly 
few— her  roads  are  her  railways  and  pedestrians  often  use 
them  SIS  such  ;  the  shii)piug  traffic  along  her  coast  is  in- 
significimt.  Nearly  all  her  piincipal  railways  are  utterly 
disorganized." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond  attempts  to  prove  that  the  lesson  of 
the  South  Meath  election  and  tho  result  of  the  election 
l)etiti<)n  is  that  the  priests  need  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
dominant  factors  in  Irish  jwlitics,  and,  therefore,  Home 
Rule  may  l)o  considered  without  dread  even  by  the  stout- 
est of  Protestants. 

Mr.  A.  Coppen  Jones  describes  the  benefits  of  vivisec- 
tion in  a  pai)er  of  two  or  three  pages,  which  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  telling  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  tetanus 
has  iK-en  shown  to  be  due  to  a  certain  microbe  for  which 
a  remedy  has  now  been  discovered,  all  owing  to  experi- 
ments upon  living  animals.  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home  re- 
views Mr.  Simons  "  Michelangely."  Mr.  Home  thinks 
that  Mr.  Simon's  work  is  likely  to  remain  uni(iue  in  hav- 
ing establi.shed,  in  i\w  best  and  fullest  sense  of  tho  word, 
the  integrity  of  that  incomparable  artist. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

I^'IIE  Coulcniporanj  begins  tho  year  with  an  excellent 
numl)er.  \Ve  deal  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Lanius  article 
on  the  Czar  ;  M.  de  Blowitz  on  Journalism  as  a  Profes- 
sion ;  Mr.  Wj-ndham's  Exposition  of  the  Advantages  of 
the  Bergen  System,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  R.  Goulds  elaborate 
l>ai)er  on  the  Social  Condition  of  Labor  in  Euroi^e  and 
America. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  PESSIMISM. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Alexander  in  an  optimist  paper  on  Pes- 
simism says  :  "We  are,  in  fact,  fearfully  serious  and  ter- 
ribly in  earnest,  and  nothing  pleases  us  so  much  as  to  head 
a  forlorn  hope  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  In  poetry, 
again,  the  force  of  Byronism  has  almost  spent  itscdf,  and 
a  poet  not  less  strong  and  radiant  and  full  of  the  joy  of 
li\'ing  than  Browning  has  become  the  prophet  of  the  ris- 
ing generation— a  prophet  how  enthusiastically  followed 
Oxford  herself  can  perhaps  best  toll  us.  And  yet  again, 
in  ijliilosophy,  Schoijeuhauer  has  given  place  to  Hegel — 
the  hoi)e  of  cosmic  suicide  to  the  thought  of  a  spiritual 
society,  the  vision  of  that  City  of  God  to  which  the  race  of 
men  is  slowly  climbing  nearer.  Pessimism  has  had  its 
day.  Thought  and  emotion  are  taking  a  brighter  color 
under  the  morning  hght  of  the  coming  century." 

WHY  DO  MEN  REMAIN  CHRISTIANS  ? 

There  is  an  article  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle,  under  the 
above  title,  which  is  rather  beyond  the  grasp  of  most  peo- 
l)le  :  "  And  so,  by  strict  natural  order  and  necessity,  we 
arrive  at  religion,  which  may  be  defined  as  idealism,  in  its 
search  after  some  justification  for  its  own  existence,  find- 
ing what  it  wants  ready  fashioned  to  its  hands,  completely 
answering  its  exx)ectations,  in  the  Christian  religion,  or, 
more  correctly,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  that 
faith— which  is  merely  spiritual  optimism — requires  Ls,  not 
that  its  object  should  be  proved  to  be  true,  but  that  it 
should  be  incapable  of  being  proved  to  be  untrue  ;  and 
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■this  condition  is  fulfilled  to  perfection  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Christian  Revelation  is  presented  to  the  judg- 
;meut  of  mankind." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Clancy  discusses  the  financial  aspect  of  Home 
Rule  and  Mr.  Caine  defines  the  attitude  of  the  Advanced 
Temperance  party  in  England.  The  only  other  remaining 
iirticles  are  Mary  Darmesteter's  pleasant  account  of  a 
mediaeval  country  house  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  lam- 
entation over  the  English  Parliament,  which  he  says  is 
more  and  more  ceasing  to  be  a  chamber  of  initiative.  The 
cause  of  his  lament  is  as  follows  :  "  The  tendency  of  to-day 
is  to  hand  over  the  power  to  the  platform  and  the  press 
and  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  only  a  court  of  regis- 
tration for  the  decisions  of  the  public  out  of  doors.  Now, 
I  confess  that  this  would  seem  to  me  a  very  undesirable 
Tesult  to  arrive  at." 

NEW    REVIEW. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  New  Review  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Charcot  has  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  "Faith 
Cure."  He  says  that  he  believes  that  the  Faith  Cui'e  de- 
anands  special  subjects  and  special  diseases ;  namely, 
those  which  are  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  which  is  chiefly  the  case  with  hysterical 
subjects.  Many  complaints,  such  as  muscular  atrophy. 
Oedema,  ulcerated  tumors,  are  beginning  to  be  discovered 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  hysterical  developments, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  mind  or  of  a  suggestion. 

Notwithstanding  this.  Dr.  Charcot's  concluding  sen- 
tence is  very  remarkable  :  "  Can  we  then  affirm  that  we 
can  explain  everything  which  claims  to  be  of  supernatural 
origin  in  the  faith  cure,  and  that  the  frontiers  of  the  mi- 
raculous are  visibly  shrinking  day  by  day  before  the 
march  of  scientific  attainments  ?  Certainly  not.  In  all 
investigation  we  have  to  learn  the  lesson  of  patience.  I 
.am  among  the  first  to  recognize  that  Shakespeare's  words 
hold  good  to  day  : 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  thy  philosophy." 

VIVISECTION. 

Canon  Wilberforce  replies  to  Dr.  Ernest  Hart's  denun- 
ciation of  the  women  and  clergymen  who  object  to  legal- 
ized vivisection  by  doctors,  setting  forth  with  much  vigor 
the  reasons  which  led  anti-vivisectiouists  to  distrust  the 
practice  of  torturing  animals  to  death  in  order  to  discover 
the  laws  of  health.  The  anti-vivisectionists'  movement, 
.says  Dr.  Wilberforce  :  "Is  promoted  by  men  and  women 
who  have  the  patience  to  saw  down  through  sojihistry  to 
the  lie  that  hides  at  the  bottom,  and  who,  undeterred  by 
Dr.  Hai-t's  marked  literary  ability,  unrivaled  jiosition  of 
advantage  as  editor  of  a  scientific  organ  and  preeminent 
facility  of  invective,  will  fight  on  until  the  impious  in- 
quisitiveness,  the  dastardly  cruelty  and  demoralizing  con- 
sequences of  vivisection  are  abolished  bj''  legal  enact- 
ment." 

BUDDHISM. 

Professor  Max  Muller  notices  at  some  length  "  A  Bishop 
on  Buddhism."  He  says  :  "In  spite  of  these  occasional 
lapses,  we  have  to  congratulate  the  Bishop  on  having 
produced  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  account  of  Bud- 
dhism, based  on  a  study  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject 
and  enriched  by  many  valuable  materials  derived  from  a 
scholar-like  study  of  the  original  Pali  documents." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Roden  Noel  has  a  slight  but  pleasantly -written 
paper  on  "  English  Songs  and  Ballads."  Archibald  Forbes' 


discourse  upon  "Real  Stuarts  or  Bogus  Stuarts  "  brings 
out  some  little-known  facts  concerning  the  Stuarts  who 
fought  through  the  northern  countries,  and  seem  to  have 
developed  a  vein  of  poetry  in  their  old  age.  A  scene  is 
quoted  from  Ibsen's  new  play,  "  The  Master  Builder,'' 
and  William  Ai'cher  has  a  typical  papcir,  in  whii^h  he 
maintains,  as  against  Mr.  Swinburne,  that  Webster  was 
not,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word,  a  great  dramatist, 
but  was  a  great  poet,  who  wrote  liaiiliazard  dramatic  and 
melodramatic  romances  for  an  eagerly  recei)tive  but 
somewhat  barbarous  public.  The  Rev.  Frome  Wilkinson's 
paper  on  "A  New  Poor  Law"  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  this  month  is  a  very  good 
number.  Michael  Da vitt's  article,  "Priests  in  Pol- 
itics," is  noticed  at  length  in  the  department  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

SIGNS  OP  THE  TIMES. 

Three  articles  are  grouped  together  which  have  very 
little  in  common.  One  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Liley's  denunciation 
of  false  democracy.  The  second  is  by  Professor  Mahaffy 
on  sham  education,  in  which,  from  his  experience  in  Ire- 
land, he  says  our  liberty  is  being  filched  away  year  by 
year  by  those  pestilences  enslaving  our  youth  under  the 
pretence  of  mental  discipline.  The  third  paper  is  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  pleading  for  women  to  act  as  trained  work- 
ers among  the  poor,  so  that  they  might  bring  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  day  to  bear  upon  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
to  make  their  homes  happier,  and  to  learn  from  the  poor 
themselves  how  we  can  make  them  happier. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  are  extremely  miscell?.neous.  Mr .  E. 
R.  Russell,  of  the  Liverjjool  Daihj  Post,  praises  Irving's 
rendering  of  King  Lear  ;  the  Countess  of  Jersey  describes 
her  three  weeks'  visit  to  Samoa  ;  Lord  Grimthorpe  replies 
to  the  question,  Is  Architecture  a  Profession  or  an  Ai-t  ? ; 
M.  Yves  auyot  has  a  short  paper  in  French,  "  Ou  allons- 
nous  ?"— anything  for  variety  ;  and  next  month  we  may 
have  a  German  article,  and  the  month  after,  one  in  San- 
scrit. The  experiment  of  publishing  occasional  articles  in 
French  was  tried  some  time  ago,  but  did  not  succeed,  when 
the  writer  was  much  more  brilliant  and  had  much  more 
effective  things  to  say  than  M.  Yves  Guyot. 


THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

THE  Westviinster  Review  gives  its  first  place  to  an 
article  upon  the  "  Political  Situation  in  England," 
which  is  mildly  Ministerial.  Mary  Negreponte  has  an 
appreciative  notice  of  Whittier,  but  the  best  paper  in  the 
number  is  Matilda  M.  Blake's  "Women  as  Poor-Law 
Guardians,"  which  is  useful,  and  might  be  reprinted  with 
advantage  as  a  tract  by  the  British  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Appointment  of  Women  as  Poor-Law  Guard- 
ians. Mr.  F.  H.  Perry  Coste  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  adop- 
tion of  decimal  coinage  by  England  and  substitutes  for 
the  penny  the  half-groat,  which  would  be  equal  to 
li/sd.  The  groat  would  be  2V5d.,  while  the  double 
grJat  would  be  i^/.d.,  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the 
Gd.  which  England  now  possesses.  "  The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Canada  "  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Arnold  Haultain,  of 
the  Public  Library,  Toronto,  which  presents  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  to  that  presented  in  Mr.  IrwelFs  ar- 
ticle in  the  September  number.  One  novel  feature  of  the 
Review  is  Mr.  Edward  King's  fifteen-page  poem,  entitled 
"The  Fool's  Gem." 
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HARPER'S. 

THE  Januarj-  Harpers  is  a  fine  number  from  many 
points  of  -view,  and  we  have  re\'iewc(i  at  greater 
length  among  tlie  Leading  Articles  three  of  its  papers  : 
"  Proletarian  Paris,"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Child;  "  Pensions," 
by  Mr.  Edward  F.  "Waite,  and  Mr.  Ponltney  Bigelow's 
account  of  "  How  We  Left  Russia." 

The  opening  article  is  a  long  one  by  Julian  Ralph,  who 
takes  us  ever  "The  Old  Way  to  Dixie,"  his  picture  of 
Mississippi  steamboat  travel  being  charmingly  illustrated 
by  W.  T.  Smedley.  Mr.  Smedley's  w»rk  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  artistic  feature  of  a  number  which  is  far  from  wanting 
in  pictorial  interest.  He  has  illustrated  Mr.  Howell's  de- 
licious little  farce,  "The  Unexiwcted  Guests,"' in  capital 
etyle,  one  of  the  groups  being  accorded  the  place  of  frontis- 
piece. "  The  Unexpected  Guests  "  is  one  of  the  novelist's 
happiest  efforts  in  that  field.  JIarpcr\  has  of  late  been 
paying  considerably  more  relative  attention  to  fiction 
than  the  other  illustrated  magazines.  Its  Christmas  issue 
had  no  less  than  seven  stories,  and  this  one  contains  six 
contributions  of  fiction,  including  the  opening  chapters  of 
a  new  novel  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  called  "  The  Refugees." 
The  short  stories  are  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Richard 
Harding  Davis  and  Henry  Van  Dyke,  while  the  literary 
paper  is  a  rather  jK-rsonal  one  on  Tennyson  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Fields.  

THE   CENTURY. 

FROM  the  January  Centurij  we  quote  elsewhere,  in  re- 
viewing Mr.  Talcott  Williams'  article  on  "The  Kin- 
dergarten Movement,"  the  It«'V.  Washington  (iladden's 
on  "The  Cosmoi>olis  City  Club,"  and  Jtlark  Twain's  short 
story,  "  The  £1,000,000  Bank  Note." 

THE  GREAT  WALL  OP  CHINA. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  great  wall  of  China,  by 
Romyn  Hitchcock  and  N.  B.  Dennys  respectively.  In  the 
latter  Mr.  Dennys  says  :  "Looking  down  into  the  pass 
and  ac-ross  to  the  opposite  heights,  we  saw  the  veritable 
wall  of  our  youthful  geographies  and  recently  purcha-sed 
photographs.  But,  a.s  we  dimlied  the  steep  height  at  our 
feet,  it  dwindled  from  the  mas-sive  proportions  these  pre- 
sented to  a  sort  of  stone  mound  of  triangular  section, 
about  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  base,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  terminating  at  its  apex  in  a  sin- 
gle layer  of  stones  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  Avidth  1 
The  material— quartz  porphyry— was,  however,  cemented 
together  with'chunam  in  a  manner  sufiBciently  durable  ; 
for,  though  here  and  there  parts  had  given  way.  it  hrnl 
defied  the  winds  and  weather  of  more  than  two  thoas^ind 
years.  Although  by  no  means  coming  up  to  our  exp'cta- 
tions — and  we  learned  that  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
enormou-s  length  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  the  structure 
was,  except  in  those  portions  crossing  valleys,  much  the 
same  as  that  I  am  describing— it  was  amply  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  that  of 
preyenting  the  incursions  of  the  Tartar  cavalry. " 

A   SrGGESTION   FROM   PRESIDENT  OILMAN. 

President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, ^vrites  in  the  "  Open  Letters"  to  make  a  very  happy 
suggestion— as  his  always  are— in  regard  to  the  coming 
Exposition  :  "  Let  us  imagine  a  vast  room,  or  a  great  space 
in  the  open  air,  with  a  dais,  on  which  the  colors  should  be 
effective  and  harmonious.  Let  there  be  standards  and 
floral  decorations  in  abundance,  arranged  by  some  artistic 
hand.  When  the  few  chief  dignities  have  been  received, 
let  other  representative  people  be  brought  forward  in 
groups  bearing  emblems  or  symbols  which  indicate  theL" 


claims  to  consideration.  Let  delegations  of  the  various 
professions  and  arts,  in  their  appropriate  robes,  uniforms, 
or  traditional  dresses,  be  introduced.  Let  the  workmen 
in  every  craft — the  workers  in  wood,  iron,  bric-k,  stone, 
the  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  decorators,  nianufact- 
urers,  engineers,  caniers— all  who  have  been  concerned  in 
making  the  Exposition  a  success — send  their  representa- 
tives to  participate  in  the  opening  ceremony.  A  simple 
act,  the  bestowal  of  medals,  wreaths,  flags,  would  give 
point  to  the  assembly.  A  sentence  from  the  mouth  of 
some  high  official,  a  collect,  and  a  doxology  would  express 
all  that  language  need  say  on  such  an  occasion.  In  another 
place,  at  another  hour,  let  there  be  oratory,  poetry,  song, 
addressed  tt)  audiences  who  will  enjoy  listening  if  they 
can  only  hope  to  hear.' 

SCRIBNER'S. 

WE  quote  in  another  department  from  the  article  on 
"  The  Poor  in  Nai)les,"  the  seventh  one  in  the 
series  on  "  The  Poor  in  Great  Cit?k?B,"  by  Jeasie  W.  V. 
Mario.  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  gives  under  the 
curious  title  "The  One  1  Knew  Bt^st  of  All"  her  memo- 
ries of  the  impressions  and  problems,  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  her  own  childhood. 

The  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Mr.  Lincoln  "  of  the 
Marqvis  of  Chambrun  show  us  that  Lincoln  is  not- 
entirely  exploited  yet,  for  all  the  writings  about  him. 
The  only  fiction  of  the  number  is  a  rather  long  "  short- 
story,"  "  Los  Caraquefios,"  by  F.  J.  Rtimson,  the  author 
of  the  first  play  rendered  by  the  New  York  Theatre  of 
Arts  and  Lt^tters.  Indeed,  Scribner^s  policy  of  concentrat- 
ing its  stories  into  fiction  numbers,  in  contradistinction  to 
i/a  r/jpr.s  regular  full  array  of  story  telling  is  becoming 
quite  marked.  The  "Historic  Moment"  is  the  fall  of 
Seba«topol,  described  by  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D., 
and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis  givers  one  of  his  picturesque 
and  sprightly  New  Mexican  descriptions,  "  The  Wander- 
ings of  Cochiti." 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  review  in  another  department  the  article  en- 
titled, "  The  Making  of  An  IlluRtrated  Magazine,'* 
and  Dr.  Hale's  pajier  on  "  CJo-operative  Industry." 

A  curious  and  amusing  article  appears  under  the  title, 
"The  Confessions  of  an  Autograph  Hunter,"  in  which 
Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  a  young  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
North  American  Rericu;  describes  with  some  naivete 
and  an  immen.se  amount  of  candor  the  ways  and  wiles  of 
the  autograph  fiend.  A  sample  ca.se  was  Mr.  Blaine's, 
who,  pro\nng  obdurate  as  to  the  bestowal  of  his  signature, 
received  a  bill  for  sundry  items  of  wine  alleged  to  have 
been  purchased,  an  indignant  denial  of  the  debt,  of  course, 
fumi.shed  the  desired  spoil.  The  Cosmopohfan  prints  in 
facsimile  a  score  or  two  of  the  more  interesting  auto- 
graphs and  autograi)h  letters  from  Mr.  Robinson's  collec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  literary  features  of  the  number  is  a  retro- 
spective and  critical  discussion  of  the  English  Laureate,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Henrj'  Stoddard,  who,  in  addition  to  giving^ 
a  really  scholarly  essay  on  a  phase  of  literary  history  with 
which  he  is  especially  familiar,  contrives  to  get  in  a  joke 
or  two  over  the  traditions  of  Davenant  and  his  company — 
more  jolly  than  prudish. 

Theodore  R.  Davis,  of  war  correspondent  fame,  tells 
some  campfire  stories  about  General  Grant,  enlivened  with, 
his  own  sketches.  Here  is  a  sample,  describing  the  Gen- 
eral's action  under  a  heavy  shelling  : 

"  In  this  instance  a  few  of  us  had  watched  for  several 
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•seconds  the  flight  of  the  shell,  but  the  General  saw  the 
bomb  only  the  moment  before  it  struck,  and  its  windage 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  unhurt,  and  conscious 
that  time  was  precious,  before  the  explosion  he  had  rolled 
himself  suflicientlj  away  to  escape  shock,  but  not  the 
earthy  shower— from  the  dust  of  which  he  presently 
emerged,  intently  considering  an  unlit  cigar.  '  Logan,'  ho 
said  cheerily  to  that  General,  who  in  the  full  bloom  of  a 
clean  white  shirt  hastened  to  him,  '  how  can  you  keep  so 
clean  in  such  a  dusty  place  ? '  This  escape  was  followed 
by  another  a  few  afternoons  later  when  a  shell  landed  by 
the  front  pole  of  the  awning  before  Logan's  tent,  and 
eight  Generals,  Grant  among  them,  rolled  hastily  out  of 
the  shelter  to  meet  uninjured  when  the  dust  cleared  away 
from  the  recent  place  of  conference." 


CATHOLIC  WORLD. 

THE  Catholic  World,  whose  editorial  conduct  has 
been  marked  by  exceedingly  fine  judgment,  comes 

•out  for  January  in  a  new  and  tasteful  cover  and  a  num- 
ber in  which  may  be  found  several  articles  of  high  worth 

•  and  timely  significance.  "We  quote  in  another  depart- 
ment from  the  Rev.  John  Conway's  article  on  "  America's 
Workmen,"  and  from  "Frederic  Froebel's  Christian 
Kindergarten,"  by  Emma  W.  White.    William  Seton  de- 

:  scribes  in  a  readable  manner  the  convent  school  at  Naza- 
reth, Kentucky,  which  has  trained  the  most  brilliant  and 
famous  women  of  the  South — Mary  Anderson,  Mrs.  Jeff- 
erson Davis,  Sarah  Knox  Taylor,  Mary  Gwendoline  Cald- 
"well  and  many  others.  The  article  is  very  excellently 
illustrated,  as  is  also  "  The  Land  of  the  Sun,"  a  paper  on 
Mexico,  by  Christian  Reid. 

THE  ATLANTIC 

THE  article  in  the  January  Atlantic  of  most  serious 
interest  is  by  Sherman  S.  Rogers.  He  calls  it 
*'  George  William  Curtis  and  Civil  Service  Reform,"  and 
it  consists  of  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the  civil 
.service  reform  movement  in  this  country  from  its  incipi- 
■  ence,  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Jenckes,  representative  from  Rhode  Island,  and  more ' 
especially  of  Mr.  Curtis'  close  connection  with  the  battle 
•against  the  spoils  system  and  the  noble  part  he  bore  in  it. 
"  He  had  been  the  pohtical  editor  of  Harper^s  Weekly 
:slnce  1863,  and  in  its  columns  hadrendered  a  support  to  the 
Republican  party  the  strength  of  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  In  November,  1871,  its  circulation  had 
reached  three  hundred  thousand  copies.  Men  read  his 
editorial  articles  to  be  enlightened  as  to  their  duties  and 
strengthened  in  their  patriotism.  Women  read  them  to 
make  sure  that  their  husbands  and  sons  were  '  keeping 
step  to  the  music  of  the  Union.'  There  was  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  intelligence,  sincerity  and  courage.  The  calm 
clearness  of  those  weekly  utterances  was  equaled  only  by 
their  conclusive  force." 

JOHN  nSKE  ON   MR.    FBEEMAN. 

An  appreciative  sketch  of  the  late  historian  is  printed 
over  Mr.  John  Fiske's  name,  who  assigns  as  Freeman's  most 
enduring  monument  the  seven  volumes  relating  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,"  etc. 

"  Some  people,  indeed,  seem  to  think  of  him  as  a  gruff 
and  growling  pedant,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  some  culprit 
to  chastise  ;  but,  while  not  without  some  basis,  this 
notion  is  far  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Freeman's  conception 
of  the  duty  of  a  historian  was  a  high  one,  and  he  lived  up 
to  it.  He  had  a  holy  horror  of  slovenly  and  inaccurate 
work  ;  pretentious  sciolism  was  something  that  he  could 
Jiot  endure,  and  he  knew  how  easy  it  is  to  press  garbled 


or  misunderstood  history  into  the  service  of  corrupt  poli- 
tics. He  found  the  minds  of  English-speaking  contomijo- 
raries  full  of  queer  notions  of  European  history,  ospo- 
cially  in  the  Middle  Ages— notions  usually  misty  and  often 
grotesquely  wrong  ;  and  he  did  more  than  any  other  En- 
glishman of  our  tinae  to  correct  such  errors  and  clear  up 
men's  minds." 

Miss  Isabel  Hapgood  is  readable  in  her  description  of 
the  "  Russian  Kumys  Cure,"  and  Francis  Parkman  con- 
tributes the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Feudal 
Chiefs  of  Acadia." 

OVERLAND   MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  Overland  we  have  reviewed  in  another  col- 
umn Nora  A.  Smith's  "A  Kindergarten  Christ- 
mas." Henry  S.  Brooks  has  an  elaborate  economic  article 
on  the  "  Silver  Question,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  there  has  never  been  an  overproduction  of  that 
metal,  and  that  we  must  inevitably  revert  to  it  as  a  com- 
paAion  standard  with  gold,  because  there  is  not  enough  of 
the  latter  to  do  our  currency  work.  William  J.  Beatty, 
writing  on  "  San  Francisco  Election  Machinery,"  congrat- 
ulates the  people  of  that  city  on  the  results  of  the  first 
trial  of  the  Australian  Ballot,  but  strongly  advises  the 
abrogation  of  the  board  of  Election  Commissioners  con- 
sisting of  partisan  officers,  and,  also,  some  new  system  by 
which  the  votes  shall  be  counted  by  reputable  men,  who 
are  practically  excluded  now  by  the  requirement  of  serv- 
ing at  least  three  days  and  three  nights. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

THE  generation  which  has  seen  William  Tell  ruth- 
lessly relegated  to  the  mists  of  fable  and  has  been 
convulsed  with  the  question  of  who  wrote  Shakespeare 
will  not  be  wholly  unprepared  for  the  news  that  some 
one  tampered  with  and  directed  the  electricity  of  the 
storms  before  our  Benjamin  Franklin.  Joseph  J.  Krai  in- 
troduces to  us  the  inventor  of  the  lightning-rod,  a  Bohe- 
mian named  Prokop  Divis,  bom  in  1690  :  "  Undoubtedly 
he  knew  nothing  of  Franklin,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Franklin  ever  heard  of  Divis  ;  their  discoveries  in 
electricity  were  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  But 
Franklin  was  the  happier  of  the  two  because  he  found  a 
people  who  understood  him— the  French  ;  while  Divis, 
by  his  social  position,  was  prevented  from  perfecting  his 
instrument.  We  must  remember  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  a  public  man,  who  stood  conspicuously  before  three 
countries,  while  Prokop  Divis  was  merely  a  parish  priest 
of  a  small  Bohemian  village,  with  few  or  no  connections.'* 

GENIUS  AND   SUICIDE. 

Charles  W.  Pilgrim  has  been  apparently  able  to  estab- 
lish some  connection  between  "  Genius  and  Suicide,"  the 
title  of  an  article  in  this  number.  He  quotes  Lombroso 
and  Winslow  to  prove  the  presence  of  madness  with 
genius  which  leads  up  to  the  tendency  which  is  his  sub- 
ject, and  reviews  the  morbid  lives  and  suicidal  deaths  of 
Chatterton,  Hugh  Miller,  Robert  Tannahill,  Richard 
Realf,  Haydon,  Richard  Payne  Knight,  Kleist,  the  poet 
and  dramatist  ;  Lessmann,  the  humorous  writer  ;  the 
attempted  suicides  of  Michael  Angelo,  Vittoria  Alfieri, 
Kotzebue,  Cowper,  Chateaubriand,  Dupuytren,  the  anat- 
omist ;  Cavomr,  and  the  suicidal  vmhes  and  tendencies  of 
Lincoln,  Lamartine,  George  Sand,  Goethe,  Comte  and 
Shelley. 

Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  continues  his  chapters  of  "  Tho 
Warfare  of  Science  "  in  "  From  Magic  to  Chemistry  and 
Physics,"  and  there  are  the  usual  admirable  technical 
papers. 
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JOURNAL   OF   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

THIS  very  substantial  quarterly  is  one  of  the  new 
products  of  the  great  Chicago  University,  emanat- 
ing from  its  department  of  Political  Science.  It  announces 
articles  by  the  best  students  of  economics,  and  this  De- 
cember nujnber  is  a  good  beginning.  We  review  else- 
where Thorstein  B.  Veblen's  article  on  the  "  Pric«  of 
■\Vheat  Since  W>7."  There  appear  in  addition  articles  by 
J.  Lawrence  Laughlin,  on  the  "  Study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy in  the  United  States ; "  "  Rodbertus's  Socialism,"  l)y 
President  E.  B.  Andrews,  and  "The  Recent  Commercial 
Policy  of  France,"  by  Emile  Levasseur. 


ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

THE  Economic  Jomiial  is  one  of  the  most  ciirefully 
edited  and  elaborate  i>erio<licals  of  its  kind  published 
in  England.  The  Decemlicr  number  contains  several  valu- 
able papers,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned  Mr.  V-  ^'• 
Ac  worth's  "  Survey  of  the  Working  of  the  Government 
Railways  in  Democratic  States,"  the  states  in  question 
being  those  of  Australia.  Mr.  Acworth  sjiys  :  "It  must 
be  left  to  time  to  show  whether  Australian  exp<'rience 
will  comi)letely  or  only  jmrtially  confirm  the  conclusions 
which  the  Itiilian  Commiasion  of  Inquiry  drew  from  the 
a<'cumulated  exjierience  of  Europe,  that  State  manage- 
ment wius  at  once  more  costly  and  h'ss  efficient  than 
private  management ;  that  politics  would  corrupt  the 
railroad  management,  and  that  the  railroad  management 
would  corrupt  iK>liti<^.  Should  these  conclusions  be  fully 
conflnned,  we  may  yet  live  to  see  the  democra^-ies  of  Aus- 
tralia following  the  example  of  Illinois  and  Indiana:  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia;  of  Miis.sachusetts  and  Michi- 
gan ;  divesting  thera.sel  ves  of  their  railroml  proi)erty  either 
by  lease  or  sale ;  resolving  on  the  precedent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that '  transportation  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  private 
enteri)rise  and  not  as  a  public  function;'  or  even,  like 
Michigan,  phu'ing  on  record  in  their  statute-lnjoks  acts 
prohibiting  their  govemmonts  from  intermeddling  either 
with  the  construction  or  the  operation  of  railways." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jones's  paix?r  upon  "Co-operation  and 
Profit-sharing "  ai>propriately  follows  Mr.  D.  F.  Sthloss' 
article  on  the  basis  of  industrial  remuneration.  The  re- 
views are  very  carefully  done,  and  the  notes  and  memo- 
randa embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 


TWO  GERMAN    REVIEWS. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  tables  of  contents  will  show  that 
the  Deutsche  Jiundschau  of  Deceml)er  and  the 
Deutsche  Revue  ot  January  are  uncommonly  good  num- 
bers. In  the  fonner  we  get,  besides  the  articles  on  Schu- 
mann's Writings,  an  exhaastive  paper  on  "French 
Colonial  Policy  Then  and  Now,"  written  jiartlj'  as  a 
review  of  "  LHistoire  de  la  Question  Coloniale  en  France," 
by  L<5on  Deschamps,  and  "La  Politique  Fran^aise  en 
Tunisie,"'  by  P.  H.  X.  Other  interesting  studies  are 
"  Philipp  Melancthon,''  by  R.  A.  Lipsius,  and  "  Pierre 
Loti's  Idealism  "  The  same  number  contains  a  paper  on 
Maupertius,  the  French  mathematician,  by  E.  dubois- 
Rejnnond,  and  stories  by  Paul  Heyse  and  Marie  von 
Bunsen. 

After  "Mendelssohn  and  Taubert,"  the  Deutsche 
Bevue  (January)  publishes  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  Sir 
John  Gorst  in  reference  to  important  questions  of  the 
day.  Another  article  of  importance  is  "  German  Hatred 
and  German  Diplomacy,"  by  a  former  diplomat.  The 
story  by  Heinrich  von  Anzenberg  is  entitled  "  Geteilte 


Liebe,"  or  "  Divided  Love."    History  and  science  are  also 
represented. 

PRUSSIAN   ANNALS. 

IN  the  December  number  of  the  I'reussiche  Jahrbiicher 
Professor  Hans  Delbriick  announces  that  the  review 
wi.l  be  considerably  enlarged  with  the  new  year,  and  will 
henceforth  be  published  by  Hermann  Walther,  Kleist- 
Btrasse,  Hi,  Berlin.  During  the  ten  j'ears  that  Professor 
Delbriick  has  edited  the  review  he  has  always  found  the 
number  of  pages  at  his  disi)osal  very  insufficient  for  the 
wealth  of  matter  dealing  with  modem  scientitic,  literary 
and  political  life.  Hitherto  the  sort  of  material  he  has 
sought  has  mostly  found  its  way  into  the  jK'riodicals 
written  by  savants  and  specialists.  These  organs,  how- 
ever, have  the  disadvantage  of  the  scientific  division  of 
labor ;  they  emphji^ize  di\-ision  and  isolation  in  science, 
and  what  is  written  in  them  meets  the  eye  of  the  special- 
ist for  whom  it  was  originally  intended  rather  than  the 
general  jmblic.  Professor  Dclbriick's  idea  is  to  make  spe- 
cial articles  on  ])olitics,  lit<'rature  and  science  interesting 
and  accessible  to  the  whole  reading  world.  The  novels 
which  have  been  appearing  in  translation  will  be  omitted, 
and  there  will  be  more  book  notices. 


NYT   TIDSKRIFT-NYRAEKKE. 

AS  the  old  year  was  dying  out  a  cajjital  little  Norwe- 
gian magazine  called  Nyl  Tidxkrift^  which  was. 
commenced  in  the  year  IKSi,  and,  having  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion (\iz.,  the  atlvocacy  of  free  discussion  on  all  subjects), 
ceased  to  exist  in  1HS7,  was  recalled  to  life.  In  the  vale- 
dictory a<ldress,  both  editor  and  publisher  gave  a  hint 
that  the  retirement  of  A';/'  Tidskrift  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, l>e  merely  a  temporary  one,  and  the  time,  it  seems, 
has  now  become  riix;  for  its  return  to  the  world  of  periodi- 
cal literature.  Possibly,  the  Union  Question  alone  has 
been  sufficient  to  act  as  an  elixir.  With  such  editors  as. 
Dr.  .Sigurd  Ib.sen  (who,  by  the  way,  recently  married  a-. 
daughter  of  Bjorustjeme  Bjomson),  Chr.  Collin,  J.  E. 
Sars  and  Ariie  L<x;hen,  and  such  contributors  as  Bjomst-- 
jeme  Bjornson  himself.  Nils  Collett  Vogt,  J.  E.  Sars,  etc.,, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  new  lease  of  life  ac- 
cordetl  to  the  little  magazine  will  be  attendcf.  with  all 
success.  Two  C^onservativo  organs,  foreseeing  this  and 
rightly  surmising  tliat  Nyl  Tidskrift-nyraekke  (that  is  its 
new  title)  will  be  able  to  get  on  its  legs  without  their  help, 
have  refused  to  adverti.se  it.  The  first  number  promise* 
well,  opening  as  it  does  with  a  charming  little  story  by 
Bjorastjeme  Bjornson,  in  two  parts,  or  "  pictures,"  as. 
the  author  appropriately  styles  them.  Sigurd  Ibsen  con- 
tributes an  interesting  article  on  the  Pope  and  the  Vati- 
can, entitled  "  Pontifex  Maximum,"  and  J.  E.  Sars  writes- 
on  the  Union  Question.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  a . 
tine  English  letter  written  by  Prince  Kraixjtkin  to  Ame. 
Djbest,  a  Scandinavian  brother  Anarchist,  who  died  re- 
cently. It  is  dated  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex,. 
May,  1801,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  the  revolu- 
tionary prince  and  the  manner  in  which  he  enjoyed  him- 
self while  undergoing  two  years'  imprisonment  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  letter  is  a  splendid  testimonial  to  the 
magic  powers  of  contentment,  the  royal  Anarchist  fully 
indorsing  what  Richard  Lovelace  wrote  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  "Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make."  Syt  ru/.sfcrj/^jii/rac/i/c*^  is  published  at  the  Bib- 
liotek  for  de  Tusen  Hjem,  Christiania.  Politically,  it 
will  work  in  the  interests  of  democratic  self-government, 
and,  in  literature,  will  run  on  the  lines  of  the  English, 
magazine,  embracing  essays  on  science  and  art. 
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THE    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE   DES  DEUX   MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  December  1  has  a 
good  assortment  of  solid  articles.  M.  Victor  B^rard 
contributes  a  travel  paper — "  Through  Slavic  Macedonia" 
— which  is  readable  and  interesting,  though  less  so  than 
that  of  the  ever- delightful  M.  Gaston  Deschamps  (in  the 
mid-December  number)  on  the  "Isle  of  Chiros."  M. 
B^rard  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  struck,  in  Macedonia, 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  inhabitants  to  disclaim  Greek 
origin  or  citizenship,  which  sometimes  led  to  amusing  re- 
sults. A  man  dressed  in  Greek  costume  assured  him,  in 
good  Greek,  that  "  We  don't  speak  Greek  here— we're  not 
Greeks,  we  are  Bulgarians."  Being  asked  how  he  came 
to  wear  the  dress  of  the  Greek  islands,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  belong  here,  he  came  from  Salonica,  and,  before, 
he  was  a  Bulgarian — in  fact,  when  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  he  used  to  think  he  was  a  Greek.  Much 
stress  was  also  laid  by  the  Bulgarians  on  their  friendly 
feelings  toward  the  French ;  and  though  there  is  no  French 
Consul  at  Monastie,  it  is  to  France  that  Turks,  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  look  for  help  in  any  dif- 
ficulty. 

M.  H.  Frangois  Delaborde  writes  on  Jean  de  Joinville, 
the  biographer  of  St.  Louis.  Joinville's  Chronicle,  some- 
what neglected  on  its  first  appearance — perhaps  because 
of  the  straightforwardness  which  flattered  no  one  and 
would  not  spare  criticism  even  to  his  hero — is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  most  glorious  flgure  in  French  history. 
Moreover,  M.  Delaborde  points  out  that  our  associations 
with  Joinville  extend  beyond  his  own  life  and  connect 
themselves  with  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  native  village  once 
formed  part  of  the  domains  of  Joinville,  and  whose  de- 
votion to  St.  Louis  equaled  the  Seneschal's  own.  She  be- 
lieved that  it  was  in  answer  to  St.  Louis'  prayers  that 
she  was  sent  to  save  France.  It  is  now  known  that  she 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Franciscan  movement; 
Louis  IX.  was  the  great  protector  of  that  movement,  and 
Joinville  has  left  on  record  his  own  admiration  for  one  of 
its  earliest  propagators  in  France,  Hugues  de  Barjols.  It 
may  be  noted,  says  M.  Delaborde,  that  Joinville  and 
Jeanne  had  a  great  deal  in  common,  above  all,  the  pecul- 
iarly French  qualities  of  straightforward  common  sense, 
and  irrepressible  good  spirits  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Nay,  more,  it  seems  to  him  that  all  Join- 
ville's best  qualities— his  sincere  piety,  pure  morals,  loy- 
alty, courage,  love  for  the  king,  and  pity  for  those  whom 
he  calls  "  Our  Lord's  poor  folk,"  were  then  the  most 
prized,  and  had  they  lived  at  the  same  time,  would  have 
ranked  him  among  her  best  friends,  along  vvath  Dunois, 
Gaucorrt  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^on. 

M.  G.  Valbert  in  reviewing  Baron  Larrey's  recent 
biography,  gives  us  a  charming  little  essay  on  Letizia 
Buonaparte — "  Madame  M^re."  The  letters  show  her  as 
the  honest,  unpretending,  middle-class  woman,  the  care- 
ful housewife,  and  loving,  thoughtful  mother ;  and  such 
she  remained  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  best  portrait  of 
her  is  a  drawing  by  her  granddaughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Napoleon,  done  at  Rome,  which  shows  an  old 
lady  seated  in  an  arm-chair  wearing  a  muslin  cap,  and  a 
short-waisted  dress  with  a  pilerine.  There  is  nothing 
majestic  about  her,  but  the  figure  expresses  a  perfect 
dignity — a  firmness  of  soul  touched  with  delicacy,  and 
the  almost  infallible  rectitude  of  common  sense.  She 
seems  to  say,  "  I  am  what  I  am  " — and  all  through  her  life 
she  never  pretended  to  be  other  than  she  was.  Her  son 
tired  to  make  her  accommodate  her  habits  and  manners 


to  her  new  position,  but  in  vain.  He  grew  impatient  with 
her  for  calling  him  (as  she  had  always  done)  Ncqiolione. 
"Let  her  call  me  'Bonaparte,'  like  every  one  else — or 
'  the  Consul ' — '  the  first  Consul  '—I  prefer  that — but  I  will 
not  stand  Napolione."  Napolione,  however,  he  continued 
to  her  as  long  as  she  lived. 

In  the  number  for  December  15,  the  principal  article  is 
M.  Ahatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  on  the  Jewish  race,  which  is 
noticed  more  fully  elsewhere.  M.  Eugfene  Miintz  writes 
on  Michelangelo,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  his  youth 
and  early  training. 


THE   NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

IN  the  number  for  December  1,  M.  E.  de  Cym  writes  on 
the  Triple  Aliance,  which,  he  says,  though  still  ex- 
isting on  paper,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  annulled  by  the  re- 
cent friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
best  proof,  he  says,  that  Berlin  and  Rome  are  fully  aware 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ardor  with  which  Wilbam  II. 
enered  into  the  campaign  for  the  increase  of  the  German 
army  immediately  after  his  returm  from  Vienna.  M. 
Michel  Revon  contributes  an  article  (continiied  in  the  mid- 
December  number)  on  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  reactionary 
Catholic  philosopher,  author  of  the  "  Soirees  de  St.  P6ters- 
bourg."  M.  Antolne  Albalat  finishes  his  paper  on  "The 
Love  Affairs  of  Chauteabriand."  He  sketches  the  poet's 
relations  with  Madame  de  Beaumont,  Madame  de  Curton, 
Madame  de  Mondry,  Madame  de  Vintimille  and  others. 
Chateaubriand's  last  and  sincerest  passion  was  for  Madame 
Rdcamier,  who  would  not  hear  of  anything  more  than 
friendship.  M.  Albalat  thinks  that  his  fickleness  is  ex- 
plained by  his  having  had  to  suffer  from  the  inconstancy 
of  others.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  because  of 
his  inconstancy  that  women  were  consta.nt  to  him — en- 
tirely holding  to  the  theory  that  faithful  love  is  impossible 
between  two  .people  at  the  same  time.  Very  neat  is  M. 
Albalat's  summary  of  Chateaubriand's  religious  position. 
His  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  an  artist  rather  than 
the  conviction  of  a  believer.  There  was  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  cathedrals  and  mediaeval  sentiment ;  the  Genie  du 
Christianisme  is  the  book  of  the  period  and  its  ad- 
mirers are  the  true  sons  of  their  time — they  had  to  be 
charmed  before  they  were  convinced.  This  is  why  Cha- 
teaubriand's beliefs  gave  him  so  little  trouble  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  life.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870  has  been 
occupying  considerable  space  in  the  French  magazines  of 
late.  M.  Am^die  Delorme  has  a  long  article  (running 
through  both  the  December  numbers)  in  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  General  Defiandre,  who  fell  at  Josnes,  and 
was  afterward  unjustly  blamed  by  his  superiors.  M. 
Victor  Tamburing  endeavors  to  show,  in  a  not  very  inter- 
esting paper,  that  R6nan  was  antagonistic  to  the  modern 
school  of  Radicals. 

M.  Pierre  Loti's  graceful  tribute  to  Carmen  Sylva  in  the 
number  for  December  15  is  noticed  more  fully  elsewhere. 
The  same  number  contains  a  translation  of  the  first  act  of 
Ibsen's  "  Halvard  Soluers,"  and  a  somewhat  curious  paper 
by  M.  Etienne  Savary,  formerly  head  gardener  at  M. 
Rouher's  chS,teau  of  Cer§ay,  on  his  recollections  of  that 
statesman.  The  taste  shown  in  publishing  the  result  of 
his  observations  on  M.  Rouher  in  unguarded  moments 
is  open  to  question — especially  as  some  of  his  revelations 
violate  a  direct  request.  M.  Frdddric  Lohfi  writes  the 
obituary  notice  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  and  M.  L.  Sevin 
Desplens  has  a  short  paper  on  the  Dybowski  expedition. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  OF  THE  SALVATION   ARMY. 


THESE  large  volumes  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Mrs.  Booth  "  will  Hud  many  sympathetic  readers 
who  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
Mrs.  Booth  was  a  typiciil  Englishwoman  of  tlie  middle 
class,  who  by  her  gifts  and  griu-es  succeeded  in  exertmg 
a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thoasands  th.".n  any  of  her  contemporaries.  These  two 
volumes  tell  us  how  it  came  to  pa.ss  that  little  Miss  Mum- 


MBS.    GENERAL    BOOTH  IN   1882. 

ford,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  was  but  an  indistinguishable 
unit  among  the  masses  of  our  millions,  should  have 
gradually  emerged  from  that  position  of  obscurity  to  one 
of  literally  world-wide  reno\vn.  How  was  this  life  lived 
■which  influenced  so  many  other  lives  ?  In  what  way  was 
Mrs.   Booth  led  from  childhood  to  the  grave  that  she 


alone  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  shouldK 
not  only.be  at  this  moment  revered  as  a  saint,  but  humbly 
imitated  by  a  church  militant  which  is  in  a  large  meas- 
ure composed  of  her  spiritual  progeny  ? 

Mr.  Tucker,  to  whom  the  task  of  writing  this  book  has 
been  intrusted,  has  made  very  painstaking  and  laborious 
use  of  the  voluminous  materials  which  have  been  placed 
at  his  disposal.  For  eleven  months  he  has  toiled  over  the 
work  of  editing,  compiling  and  condensing.  As  the  net 
result  we  have  three  volumes  of  one  edition  and  two  of 
another  of  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Booth."  Mr. 
Tucker,  as  befits  one  who  ha.s  married  into  what  profane 
outsiders  call  the  "  sacred  family,"  is  not  in  a  critical 
mo<Kl,  as  the  following  passage  from  his  preface  shows  : 

I  hare  not  criticised  f  No  I  I  could  not,  for  I  loved  .  With 
the  lovo  of  a  son— the  respect,  tho  admiration,  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  disciple.  For  critical  biography  I  have  neither  time  nor 
taste. 

Tlie  book,  therefore,  is  not  a  critical  estimate,  in  which 
the  writer  sits  as  magistrate  weighing  in  the  balance  of 
an  impartial  judgment  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  fel- 
low creature,  who  is  often  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
man  in  the  judgment  seat,  but  the  enthusiastic  and  almost 
devotional  record  of  the  life  historj'  of  Mrs.  Booth.  Mr. 
Tucker  is  a  lively  writer,  whose  natural  rhetoric  is  col- 
ored by  his  Salvationist  surroundings.  The  following 
pa.H.s»ige,  in  which  he  expresses  the  difficulties  under 
which  Salvationists  labor  when  they  betake  themselves 
to  literary  work,  is  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of 
his  cause  : 

The  life  of  a  Salvationist  is  a  life  of  interruption.  WTierever 
he  goes  there  are  "  lions  in  the  way."  Telegrams  and  letters 
follow  him  to  every  retreat.  Seclusion,  privacy  and  the  qui- 
etude supposed  to  be  necessary  for  literary  enterprise— tho 
words  have  been  obliterated  from  his  dictionary,  the  very 
ideas  have  almost  faded  from  his  mind..  HLs  table  is  a  keg  of 
spiritual  gunpowder,  his  seat  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  writes  as 
best  ho  may  amid  the  whiz  and  crash  •f  flying  shot  and  shell, 
the  rush  and  excitement  of  a  never-ending  battle,  in  which 
IKjace  and  truce  are  words  unknown,  and  rest,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tho  word,  is  relegated  to  Heaven. 

Looking  at  these  two  portly  and  long  promised  volumes, 
the  criticism  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  an  outsider 
is  that,  while  it  may  have  been  necessary  that  they  should 
have  been  written,  and  that  we  should  have  in  authentic 
shape  the  edited  literary  remains  of  Mrs.  Booth,  they  are 
more  materials  for  a  biography  than  a  biography  itself. 
Commissioner  Tucker's  book  is  biography,  no  doubt,  but 
biography  of  the  monumental  kind.  Such  great  btxjks  are 
too  heavy  for  the  frail  craft  of  ixjpular  memory.  No 
doubt  they  look  well  on  library  shelves,  and  are  useful  to 
have  at  hand  to  consult ;  but  they  are  too  much  like  Rush- 
worth's  "  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  "  or  "  Hansard's  Par- 
liamentarj'  Debates  "  to  be  read  and  remembered  by  the 
ordinarj'  busy  man.  Out  of  these  two  volumes  I  hope 
that  we  shall  have  a  volume  containing  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  sublimated  essence  of  Mrs.  Booth's 
biography.  It  should  not  be  much  larger  than  the  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series,  which  would  give  it  a  general 
circulation,  and  it  would  come  to  be  one  of  those  volumes 
which  the  devout  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  would 
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■always  have  within  reach.  The  lives  wlncli  live,  from 
those  in  which  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  Jolin  give  us  the 
Wography  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  down  to  "Plutarch's 
Lives,"  deal  not  much  with  detail,  but  rather  with  the 
character  touches^ud  light  points,  which  leave  room  for 
the  imagination  to  work,  and  provide  us  with  the  outline 
of  the  soul  rather  than  the  complete  inventory  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  with  the  appurtenances  thereof. 

To  say  that  such  a  little  book  should  be  written  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  larger  book  which  lies  before  us 
which  is  more  monumental  in  its  character,  and  which  is 
intended  to  place  on  permanent  record  all  that  is  thought 
should  be  known  of  the  life  and  laboi's  of  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  of  her  kind.  It  is  a  more  serious  criticism 
that  in  writing  the  life  of  Mrs.  Booth,  Mr.  Tucker  has 
naturally,  but  still  somewhat  unfortunately,  made  the 
memoir  a  history  of  the  Salvation  Army.  No  doubt 
it  is  as  impossible  to  separate  Mrs.  Booth's  life  from 
"the  history  of  the  society  which  she  and  her  husband 
f oimded  as  it  is  to  separate  the  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
from  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  biography, 
however,  would  probably  have  been  more  useful  if  the 
historian  of  the  Salvation  Army  had  been  kept  more  in 
the  background.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Tucker  fell  before  this  temptation.  The  Army  is  a  living 
•entity  which  is  constantly  with  him,  while  Mrs.  Booth 
has  passed  away  from  her  earthly  labors  ;  and  she,  good 
sould  would  probably  indulge  in  exactly  the  opposite 
criticism  to  that  which  I  am  penning  here,  for  she  would 
lave  eliminated  the  personal  element  and  brought  the 
Army  still  more  prominently  to  the  front. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE  AS  WELL  AS  OF  GRACE. 

A  truce,  however,  to  such  observations.  The  important 
thing  is  not  the  question  of  detail  upon  which  the  author 
and  critic  may  differ,  but  the  life  that  is  revealed  in  these 
pages.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given 
to  Mr.  Tucker  to  say  that  the  net  result  of  reading  his 
voluminous  narrative  is  to  deepen  and  intensify  the  con- 
ception which  those  who  knew  her  well  during  her  life 
had  formed  of  her  remarkable  character.  We  have  here 
the  woman  as  she  was,  with  her  characteristic  traits  set 
forth  naturally  and  simply,  fortunately  to  a  large  extent 
"by  her  own  letters.  Notwithstanding  the  fear  under  which 
the  author  labors,  that  he  may  be  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion, the  net  result,  upon  outsiders  at  least,  is  that  he  has 
been  scrupulously  careful,  and  has  in  no  way  idealized  the 
character  of  his  subject.  Mrs.  Booth,  although  both  a 
saint  and  a  spiritual  genius,  as  well  as  a  woman  of  affairs, 
a,  devoted  mother,  an  affectionate  wife,  is  not  idealized 
out  of  recognition.  She  was  a  very  practical,  matter-of- 
fact  person,  who,  with  a  shrewd  mother- wit  and  in- 
tense fervor  of  spirit,  brought  to  the  work  of  revival- 
ism a  character  which,  while  admirably  adapted  for 
the  task  to  which  she  was  set,  disqualified  her  in  many 
respects  from  posing  as  a  romantic  heroine  of  the 
saintly  imagination.  To  use  a  phrase  which  she  would 
■not  have  resented,  she  was  the  "Lord's  journeyman," 
doing  the  day's  job  with  all  her  might,  knowing  that 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  Those 
who  have  gathered  their  conception  of  a  saint  from  the 
aiore  or  less  etherealized  phantoms  of  the  cloister  or  the 
shadowy  figures  of  legendary  fame,  whose  most  substan- 
tial possession  is  their  aureole,  will  find  in  maq^  ways 
their  susceptibilities  shocked  by  the  mundane  English 
middle-classness  of  the  Methodist  type  which  characterized 
Mrs.  Booth.  The  element  of  self-asservativeness — not  on 
behalf  of  herself,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  an  Irishism,  but 
on  behalf  of  her  husband  and  the  Salvation  Army — some- 
what jars  upon  those  who  have  not  learned  to  regard  that 


organization  as  the  divinely-appointed  instrument  for  tho 
salvation  of  the  world. 

HER   STANDPOINT. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  judge  Mrs.  Booth  unless  it  is  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  to  her  and  to  those  about  her 
the  Salvation  Army  was  the  supreme  Church  of  God,  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Dominic;, 
or  to  any  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  orders.  To  those 
who  cannot  by  any  strain  of  the  imagination  realijo  how 
any  human  being,  on  looking  out  upon  the  world  and  all 
that  is  therein,  can  regard  101  Queen  Victoria  street  as 
the  hub  of  the  Universe,  Mrs.  Booth  will  be  an  insoluble 
enigma,  and  they  will  be  constantly  affronted  and  some- 
times outraged  by  the  assumption  upon  which  Mrs. 
Booth's  life  was  based— namely,  that  as  the  world  needed 
saving,  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  Lord  had  raised  up  the 
Salvation  Army  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  moral, 
social  and  religious  regeneration  of  mankind.  It  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  for  any  educated  man  to  understand 
such  a  mode  of  thought.  It  is  one  that  has  been  common 
to  all  religious  reformers,  and  there  are  few  who  have  in- 
jected a  new  and  vitalizing  current  of  religious  faith  into 
the  shrunk  veins  of  the  world  who  did  not  more  or  less 
feel  convinced  when  they  were  doing  it  that  their's  was 
the  most  important  task  ever  intrusted  by  the  Creator  to 
any  of  those  who  are  the  work  of  His  hands.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Booths  and  others  is  that  they 
have  lived  more  in  the  open.  This  conviction  of  an  exclu- 
sive divine  mission  does  not  excite  opposition  as  long  as 
it  is  the  secret  opinion  cherished  in  the  cell  or  the  study  ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  provoke  some  cynical  comments  when  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  by  innumerable  brass  bands. 

THE   PASSION  OF  PROPAGANDISM. 

Even  the  most  cynical  critic,  however,  must  admit  that 
while  there  are  many  who  draw  all  the  radii  of  the  uni- 
verse from  their  own  center  to  the  circumference  of  space, 
there  are  very  few  whose  lives  are  as  consistent  as  that  of 
the  Booths.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  insufferable 
idiot  who  in  art  or  sociology  proclaims  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  universe,  but  who  never  takes 
the  trouble  to  communicate  the  precious  treasure  of  his 
inspiration  to  those  who  are  in  ignorance  of  it.  The  de- 
gree of  faith  with  which  a  man  believes  anything  is  best 
measured  by  the  energy  with  which  he  endeavors  to  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  that  truth  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. Judged  by  this  test  no-  one  can  complain  of  Mrs. 
Booth  or  of  her  spiritual  children. 

ITS  DANGERS. 

Mr.  Tucker's  book  in  every  page  glows  with  her  fiery 
earnestness.  Having  once  conceived  she  had  a  mission  to 
reform  the  world,  Mrs.  Booth  set  about  the  execution  of 
her  divine  commission.  Believing  that  the  Salvation 
Army  was  raised  up  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  perishing 
men,  she  dedicated  herself  to  the  work  with  a  whole- 
hearted devotion.  In  her  this  was  very  beautiful,  and 
the  spiritual  pride  which  is  apt  to  be  engendered  in  such 
religious  orders  or  armies  was  in  her  case  kept  in  check 
by  a  very  sincere  personal  humility,  and  an  abiding  sense 
of  her  own  unworthiuess  and  her  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  grace  of  the  Infinite  for  daily  strength  for  daily 
needs.  Possibly'the  outsider  may  notice  the  latent  germs 
of  the  tendency  which  sooner  or  later  asserts  itself  in  all 
religious  organizations,  when  in  the  words  of  the  ancient 
prophet  the  man  burns  incense  to  his  drag  and  sacrifices 
to  his  net.  Even  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Booth  her  po  <ver 
and  influence  would  not  have  been  diminished  in  dealing 
with  the  outside  world  if  she  had  not  been  so  supremely 
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conscious  of  the  divine  call  of  the  Salvation  Army,  as  to 
be  more  or  less  oblivious  that  God  Almighty  is  not  stinted 
in  the  use  of  His  instruments,  and  that  divine  grace  finds 
many  channels  through  which  it  flows  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  Of  course  she  would  not  have  denied  them 
in  the  abstract,  but  as  a  practical  working  faith  she  some- 
times spoke  as  if  she  assumed  "  we  are  the  i)eople,  and 
there  are  none  other." 

THE  INTREPIDITY  OF  MBS.    BOOTH. 

But  when  .all  has  been  said  and  allowed  for,  there  is  an 
intense  human  interest  in  this  plain  little  woman  rising 
up  in  the  midst  of  her  contemporaries  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  religious  order,  to  undertake,  with  her  own  feeble 
and  unaided  resources,  tasks  from  which  most  persons 
would  have  recoiled  in  di.smay.  She  was  weak  and  frail 
of  body,  seldom  knowing  what  it  was  to  have  a  month  of 
unbroken  health  ;  she  was  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
but  there  dwelt  in  her  a  spirit  like  a  consuming  fire  ;  she 
was  like  the  burning  bush  in  the  wilderness,  which,  al- 
though it  burned,  was  not  consumed.  It  is  not  merely  the 
phj'sical  wear  and  tear,  the  immense  nervous  exhaustion 
of  acting  as  propagandist  and  organizer  that  you  feel  the 
immensity  of  the  work  which  she  undertook.  It  is  rather 
the  intrei)idity  with  which  she  cssaj'ed  the  tasks  which 
the  older  bodies  either  neglect  altogether  or  relegate  to 
special  boards  I  specially  refer  to  the  cases  of  cm^uistry 
which  her  letters  show  her  as  being  constantly  engaged  in 
resohing.  She  imdertook  in  all  seriousness  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  souls  of  her  converts.  Rhe  would  go  into 
a  .strange  town  and  stand  up  before  an  audience  to  not  one 
of  whom  had  she  spoken  a  word  before.  She  would  speak 
for  an  hour  with  power,  pressing  the  message,  which  was 
to  her  the  very  Word  of  the  very  (Jrod,  home  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  those  who  sat  lx>fore  her.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting,  a  certain  numlxT  would  remain,  with 
whom  she  would  wrestle  in  prayer,  in  order  to  deepen 
their  con\iction  and  to  bring  them  from  darkness  into 
light.  From  a  meeting  of  some  thousands  that  heard  her 
she  would  have  perhaps  six,  twelve,  a  score,  or  two  score, 
who,  under  the  impact  of  the  spiritual  influence  which 
attended  her,  would  rouse  themselves  to  a  resolution  to 
break  with  their  old  life  and  to  dedicate  themselves  hence- 
forth to  the  ser^^ce  of  God  and  of  man.  From  that  moment 
they  liecame  her  spiritual  children,  and  these  converts, 
who  until  they  had  come  within  the  range  of  her  voice  slie 
had  never  seen,  were  straightwaj^  adopte<l  into  her  familj^, 
and,  as  members  of  that  family,  they  carried  to  her,  as 
their  mother,  all  their  troubles,  difiBculties,  doubts  and 
temptations. 

THE   MOTHEn-CONFESSOR. 

In  this  wa}'  she  became  the  supreme  mother-confessor 
of  our  time,  and  this  volume  gives  us  hints,  although  lit- 
tle more  than  hints,  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  and 
comjibxitj'  of  the  problems,  moral,  social  and  religious, 
with  which  she  attempted  to  deal.  In  reading  those  let- 
ters, some  samples  of  which  are  given,  in  which  she 
essayed  to  act  the  part  of  spiritual  director,  we  are  often 
conscious  of  difference  of  opinion,  and  in  some  cases  we 
see  where  a  wider  knowledge  and  more  varied  experience 
would  have  altered  the  somewhat  crude  judgment  which 
was  expressed.  But  they  all  give  the  impression  of  i)erfect 
sincerity  and  a  burning  desire  to  guide  tho-se  who  sought 
her  counsel  into  the  path  of  righteousness  and  truth.  This 
training  of  the  confessional— for  although  Mrs.  Booth  had 
a  holy  horror  of  the  confessional  as  practiced  in  the 
Roman  Church,  she  was  herself  the  only  practical  work- 
ing substitute  which  existed  for  thousands  of  English 
men  and  women — was  a  great  education  for  her,  and 


brought  her  into  more  or  less  vitalizing  contact  with  air 
phases  of  human  life  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In 
the  Roman  Church  cjisuistrj'  has  been  reduced  to  a  science, 
and  the  confessor  is  fortified  at  every  turn  by  what  may 
be  called  leading  cases  to  guide  his  judgment  and  correct 
the  cruditj'  of  his  own  opinions.  Mrs.  Booth  had  nothing 
of  all  that.  She  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  applied  to 
the  solution  of  each  question  which  was  submitted  to  her 
the  sanctified  common  sense  of  a  shrewd,  practical  En- 
glishwoman, healthily  situated  in  her  human  relations 
and  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul  consumed  by  a  desire 
to  save  mankind. 

HEREDITY  AND  ANTE-NATAL  INFLUENCE. 

Cliaracters  like  Mrs.  Booth  are  not  made  in  one  genera- 
tion, they  represent  the  accumulations  and  tendencies  of 
the  faculties  of  many  generations,  and  especially  in  tlie- 
generation  immediately  preceding.  Mrs.  Booth's  father 
was  a  revivalist  preacher  of  a  somewhat  checkered  career. 
Her  mental  and  moral  inheritance,  however,  seems  to 
have  come  to  her  from  her  mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Mil- 
ward,  a  lady  of  extremely  high  princii)le8  and  indomita- 
ble will.  Mrs.  Booth's  mother  was  brought  up  hard,  in  a 
loveless  home.  Her  mother  was  dead,  her  father  in- 
different, and  her  aunt  housekeei)er  harsh  and  unsympa- 
thetic. The  young  girl  rejoiced,  therefore,  to  accept  an 
offer  of  marriage  made  her  by  a  gentleman  of  good 
position,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her. 

To  hor  friends  the  match  seemed  a  desirable  one,  and  had 
met  with  their  unhesitating  ai)i)rol).'ition.  The  prospects  were 
brilliant,  and  the  wedding  day  ha<l  Iwcn  fixed,  when,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  niarriaRC,  certain  circumstances  came  to  her 
knowledge  whi<-h  proved  (KjncluKively  that  her  lover  was  not 
the  high  souled,  noble  character  she  had  supposed  him  to  be — 
indeed,  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  womanly  love  and  confi- 
dence she  had  so  unreservedly  reposed  in  him.  With  the 
same  iiromptness  and  decision  which  afterwards  character- 
ized her  daughter,  Miss  Milward's  mind  was  made  up,  and  the 
engagement  was  immediately  broken  off. 

It  was  in  vain  that  day  after  day  her  lover  called  at  the 
hoiLs<»,  in  the  hoi)e  that  he  might  persuade  her  to  relent.  She 
dared  not  trust  herself  even  to  see  him,  lest  she  should  fall 
beneath  the  still  keenly  realized  temptation,  and  lest  her  heart 
should  get  the  Ixjtter  of  h«!r  judgment.  At  length,  seized  with 
d(!spair,  he  turned  his  horst^s  head  from  the  door  and  galloped 
away,  he  knew  not,  cared  not,  whither— galloped  till  his  horse 
was  covered  with  foam— galloped  tili  it  staggered  and  fell, 
djnng,  beneath  him,  while  he  rose  to  his  feet  a  hopeless 
maniac  !  The  anxiety  had  been  too  much  for  his  brain,  and 
the  next  news  that  Miss  Mil  ward  received  was  that  he  ha<l 
been  taken  to  an  asylum,  where  he  would  probably  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

FAITH  CURE  AND  CONVER.SION. 

The  shock  to  Mi.ss  Mil  ward  almost  proved  fatal.  For 
sixteen  weeks  she  lay  between  life  and  death.  The  mental 
shock  brought  on  severe  introsijection  and  prolonged 
meditation  ui)on  her  relations  with  the  invisible  world. 
For  a  long  time  she  was  in  despair  ;  at  last,  the  visit  of  a 
Christian  minister  brought  her  from  darkness  into  light- 
In  the  account  which  Mr.  Tucker  gives  of  her  conversion^ 
we  see  what  maj'  be  regarded  as  the  original  spark  from, 
which  the  Salvation  Army  sprang : 

The  preacher's  recipe,  "  repentance  toward  God  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,''  was  almost  too  simple  to  be 
triLsted.  It  appeared  at  first  incredible.  But  at  length  she 
grasped  the  truth  It  was  too  precious,  too  potent,  too  neces- 
sary to  be  doubted  or  denied.  With  all  her  heart  she  em- 
braced it,  and  was  able  to  realize  during  the  first  interview 
that  her  sins  were  forgiven. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  scarcely  had  the  minister  left,  when 
Miss  Milward  was  able  to  rise,  dress  and  leave  her  room, 
healed  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul. 
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With  Miss  Milward  tho  change  was  not  one  of  more  creed 
or  sentiment.  It  penetrated  every  fibre  of  her  beinfr.  It 
shone  through  her  every  capacity.  It  revolutionized  her  Hfe, 
and  marked  indehbly  her  whole  career. 

Miss  Milward  was  not  a  woman  to  do  things  by  halves, 
any  more  than  her  daughter  was  after  her.  She  became 
an  out-and-out  Methodist,  although  before  tliat  time  she 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  cut 
up  her  ball  dresses,  discarded  all  ornamentation  of  her 
person,  and  went  regularly  to  meeting. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER,  ETC. 

One  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  Mr.  John  Mumford,  a 
popular,  energetic  young  man,  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Mil- 
ward,  and  offered  her  marriage.    Her  father  was  furious  : 

Not  only  was  the  young  preacher  ordered  out  of  the  house, 
but,  8s  the  door  slammed  behind  him,  Mr.  Milward  with  hia 
own  hand  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  as  though  to  make  his 
return  doubly  impossible. 

He  then  sternly  called  upon  his  daught<?r  to  choose  between 
her  lover  and  her  home.  Either  the  proposed  engagement 
must  be  forever  abandoned  or  she  must  leave  at  once  her 
father's  roof  and  face  the  consequences,  be  they  what  they 
might.  The  ordeal  was  a  trying  one,  but  her  courage  did  not 
waver.  She  would  not,  even  in  appearance,  bow  before  the 
storm. 

True  to  his  word,  and  urged  on  by  the  aunt,  Mr.  Milward  at 
length  commanded  his  daughter  to  leave  the  house.  She  went 
forth  penniless,  without  so  much  as  a  change  of  clothing,  sac- 
rificing every  worldly  prospect. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  woman  that,  although  she 
left  home  under  these  circumstances,  she  made  a  vow 
that  she  would  never  marry  the  man  of  her  choice  ex- 
cepting with  her  father's  consent.  This  seemed  hopeless, 
but  within  a  few  months  they  married  with  her  father's 
approval.  Of  the  marriage  thus  begun  Catherine  Booth 
was  the  only  daughter.  Both  physiologists  and  psycholo- 
^sts  would  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  trace  many  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Booth  to  the  ante-natal 
experiences  of  her  mother. 

NO  FRENCH  I 

In  the  Mumford  family  no  novels  were  allowed.  The 
mother  could  not  endure  works  of  fiction — they  were  not 
true  ;  and  as  for  French,  she  simply  abominated  the 
language.  She  did  not  let  her  daughter  learn  one  word 
of  it,  for  it  would  have  given  her  the  key  to  what  she 
described  as  "  an  infidel  and  impure  novelistic  literature." 
Mrs.  Booth  on  these  questions  departed  from  the  severity 
of  her  mother.  Her  own  children  were  taught  French 
under  safeguards.  On  this  she  felt  very  strongly,  as  she 
believed  that  thousands  have  been  indirectly  ruined  both 
for  this  world  and  the  next,  owing  to  the  use  in  schools  of 
"  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  other  brilliant  but  ungodly 
Frenchmen."  Mrs.  Booth  had  been  taught  to  read  from 
the  Bible  when  she  was  three,  and  when  she  was  five  it 
was  her  habit  to  stand  by  her  mother's  side  on  a  footstool 
and  read  the  Scriptures.  Before  she  was  twelve  years 
old  she  had  read  the  Old  and  New  Testament  through 
eight  times  over. 

This  nervous,  susceptible  Bible-educated  child  was  not 
altogether  denied  the  recreations  of  ordinary  childhood. 
It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
dolls  ;  but  even  here  the  intensity  of  her  nature  asserted 
itself,  and  her  biographer  tells  us  that  even  dolls  became 
the  instrument  of  culture  rather  than  a  mere  recreation. 

A  TEMPERANCE   OFFICIAL,  AT  TWELVE. 

Soon,  however,  she  gave  up  dolls,  and  when  only  twelve 
years  old  plunged  into  the  temperance  cause.  M''hen 
twelve  she  became  the  secretary  of  a  juvenile  temperance 


society  which  arranged  meetings  and  collected  subscrip- 
tions. She  used  to  lock  herself  up  in  her  bedroom  in 
order  to  write  anonymous  letters  to  temperance  maga- 
zines, which  then  absorbed  her  attention. 

It  was  at  the  table  at  meal  times  that  she  receivod  her 
most  useful  education.  Her  father  was  an  ardent  i)ol)ti- 
cian,  and  was  delighted  to  explain  to  his  child  the  ins  and . 
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CATHERINE  MUMFORD. 

outs  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  This  mature 
little  miss  of  twelve  had  her  own  ideas  on  politics,  and 
fought  her  father  across  the  table.  One  particular  sub- 
ject on  which  they  differed  was  Catholic  Emancipation, 
for  Mrs.  Booth,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  the  Catholics  so  invariably  misused  political 
power  as  to  prove  that  they  were  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  it." 

HER  SYMPATHY  WITH  ANIMALS. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  note  with  what  passionate  sym- 
pathy she  regarded  those  who  were  suffering,  whether 
they  were  drunkards  or  animals,  so  long  as  they  were 
sentient  beings.  Up  to  the  very  last  this  was  one  of  the 
dominant  notes  in  Mrs.  Booth's  life.  When  a  mere  child 
the  sight  of  animals  suffering  would  send  her  into  a, 
speechless  paroxysm  of  grief.  She  consoled  herself  by 
thinking  that  Butler  and  Wesley  might  possibly  be  correct 
in  their  speculations  as  to  the  future  life  of  animals  whea 
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they  died,  that  animals  might  live  again,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  the  redress  which  they  seemed  to  be 
denied  in  this  world.  In  her  early  girlhood  she  had  a 
great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  a  retriever  dog,  which  her 
father  shot.  The  ciipital  sentence  was  inflicted  because 
the  dog  had  plunged  througli  a  large  glass  window  in 
■order  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  child  Catherine,  who  had 
cried  out  suddenly  with  pain.     She  saj's : 

For  months  I  suffered  intolerably,  especially  in  realizing 
tliat  it  wa.s  in  the  effort  tf)  alleviate  my  suflferiugs  tbo  beauti- 
ful creature  lost  its  life.  Days  passed  before  I  cwuld  siieak  to 
my  father,  although  he  afterward  greatly  regretted  his  hasty 
action  and  strove  to  console  mo  as  l)e8t  ho  could.  The  fact 
that  I  had  no  child  companions  doubtless  made  me  miss  my 
speechless  one  the  more. 

In  after  life  this  habit  of  caring  for  animals  found  con- 
stant exi)re«sion.  She  was  an  apostle  of  humanity  to  the 
donkey  boys. 

THE   METHODIST  CHILD. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  It  is  somewhat  amus- 
ing to  read  that  Catherine  and  her  mother  were  so 
•deeply  attached  to  Methodism  that  little  Catherine  used 
to  watch  "  with  profound  pity"  memberaof  other  dentmii- 
nations  who  passed  the  house  on  their  way  to  their 
various  places  of  worship  !  She  made  sacrifices  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  her,  throwing  herself  with  ardor  into 
missionary  work.  She  gave  uj)  the  use  of  sugar,  prac- 
ticed all  possible  self-denial,  collected  subscriptions  from 
her  friends  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  niissiouaries. 

A  SPIRITUAL  CRISIS. 

In  1844  the  Mumfords  c^me  to  London  and  took  up 
their  abo<le  in  Brixton.  It  will  Burijris*^  many  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  soul  experience  of  mortals  under 
the  Methodist  discipline  that,  although  Mrs.  B<H)th  had 
been  from  her  earliest  childho(xi  dedicated  to  tlie  divine 
service,  and  had  actually  refused  a  lover  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  savtnl,  she  passed  through  a  great  si)irit- 
ual  crisis  when  she  CAme  to  Loudon  that  begun  in  doubt 
of  her  own  salvation.    Her  own  story  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

I  was  terribly  afraid  of  l>eing  self  deceived.  I  remc mljered, 
too,  the  occasional  outbursts  of  temper  when  I  was  at  school. 
Neither  could  I  call  to  mind  any  particular  place  or  time 
■when  I  had  definitely  stepjied  out  uiwn  the  promi.ses,  and  had 
claimed  the  immediate  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  receiving  the 
•witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  I  had  become  a  child  of  God 
And  an  heir  of  heaven. 

It  seemed  to  me  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  I  could  bo 
saved  and  yet  not  know  it.  At  any  rate,  I  could  not  permit 
myself  to  remain  longer  in  doubt  regarding  the  matter. 

I  can  never  forget  the  agony  I  pas-sed  through.  I  used  to 
pace  my  room  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when, 
utterly  exhausted,  I  lay  down  at  length  to  sleep,  I  would 
place  my  Bible  and  hymn-book  under  my  pillow,  praying  that 
I  might  wake  up  with  the  assurance  of  salvation.  One 
morning  as  I  opened  my  hymn-book  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
words : 

My  God,  I  am  Thine  ! 
■Wbat  a  comfort  divine, 
What  a  blessing  to  know  that  my  Jesus  is  mine  ! 

Scores  of  times  I  had  read  and  sung  these  words,  but  now 
"they  came  home  to  my  inmost  soul  with  a  force  and  illumina- 
tion they  had  never  Ixjfore  possessed.  It  was  as  imi>ossible  for 
Hie  to  doubt  as  it  liad  before  been  for  zno  to  exercise  faith. 

THE  METHODS  OF  A  YOUNG  METHODIST. 

The  next  three  years  she  seems  to  have  gone  on  living 
as  a  good  Methodist,  occasionally  leading  the  class  in 
prayer  vvith  great  palpitation  of  heart  and  sense  of  bur- 
den. She  read  her  Bible  twice  through  from  end  to  end 
in  sixteen  months,  and  then  read  it  over  again  with  prayer 
loT  light  and  understanding.    She  ordered  her  life  accord- 


ing to  a  printed  set  of  rules  which  she  read  over  once  a 
week,  and  added  to  them  some  daily  iniles  for  her  own 
guidance.  She  abstained  from  dinner  on  Fridays  and 
butter  in  the  morning.  "  Oh,  my  Lord  !  help  me  to  be 
more  fullj- decided  in  all  things,' she  prayed,  "  and  not 
to  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  to  be  able  to  take  up 
and  able  to  sustain  the  sacred  cross."  She  had  not  long 
to  Wait. 

UEK  EXl'ULSION   FROM   THE  METHODISTS. 

In  the  next  year  came  the  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
Methodism,  wliich  led  to  the  secession  or  expulsion  of  a 
bodj'  known  as  the  Methodist  Reformers.  That  act  of 
folly  and  intolerance  has  been  regretted  by  all  rational 
Wesleyans  ever  since.  But  forty  j-ears  ago  Wesleyans 
were  not  verj-  rational,  and  were  very  intolerant  and  des- 
potic. Not  only  were  the  leaders  of  the  Reformers  expelled 
fr<uii  the  Conference,  but  similar  expulsions  went  on 
throughout  the  country  of  those  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  excommunicated  minority.  Mrs.  Booth,  who 
was  now  about  twenty  years  old,  was  warned  that  she 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  class  if  she  insisted  in 
extending  her  countenance  and  sympathy  to  the  cause  of 
the  exi>elled.  Finding  argument  of  no  avail  her  class 
lemlcr  reluctantly  decided  to  withhold  her  ticket  of  mem- 
bership : 

It  was  thns  that  Miss  Mumford  found  herself  expelled  from 
the  Wohleyan  Church.  '"This  was  one  of  the  first  great 
troubles  of  my  life,"  says  Mrs.  B<K)th,  "and  cost  me  the  keen- 
est anguish.  I  wjia  young.  I  had  lM>on  nursed  and  cradled  in 
Methodism,  and  loved  it  with  a  love  whitrh  has  gone  altogether 
out  of  fashion  among  Protestants  for  their  Church." 

THE   NEMESIS   OF  ECCLESIASTICISM. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  consolatory  for  those  who  love 
to  see  retribution  falling  upon  the  intolerant  to  reflect 
uix)u  the  loss  which  Methodism  suffered  when  that  de- 
cision was  taken.  Since  the  days  of  John  Wesley  no  En- 
glishwoman has  arisen  who  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Wesley,  and  who  had  so  much  spiritual  power  and  genius 
of  propaganda,  as  Mrs.  Booth,  and  yet  the  men  who  called 
themselves  by  his  name  cast  her  from  their  synagogue. 
It  seems  to  be  an  invariable  law.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Nemesis  which  dogs  the  heels  of  intolerance.  Thus  was 
Mrs.  Booth  turned  away  from  the  denomination  in  which 
she  had  been  reared,  and  which  she  had  always  idealized. 
It  had  been  her  highest  ambition  to  serve  its  interests 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  nature. 

HER  FIRST  CLASS. 

Tlie  Reformers,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  slow  in 
availing  them.selves  of  her  remarkable  talents.  They 
c(jmmenced  to  hold  meetings  in  a  hall  near  her  home,  and 
they  offered  her  the  senior  class  in  the  Sunday  school.  To 
this  class,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  girla  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  j'ears  of  age,  she  devoted  herself  for  the  next 
three  years.  She  labored  with  these  girls  as  she  after- 
wards labored  with  the  audiences  of  the  Salvation  Anny. 
She  made  them  all  pray,  and  they  used  to  have  i)rotracted 
prayer  meetings  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  class  was 
over.  She  often  went  on  until  she  lost  her  voice,  and  did 
not  regain  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

THE  BOOK  AS  A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT. 

It  is  impossible  foi  me  to  follow  Mrs.  Booth's  pilgrimage 
from  this  point  of  departure  down  to  the  close  of  her  re- 
markable career.  The  picture  which  Mr.  Tucker  gives 
us  of  her  courtship  and  married  life  is  very  interesting. 
As  a  study  in  human  nature  it  may  be  commended  to 
many  of  those  who  have  no  sympathy  whatever  in  the  re- 
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li^ous  convictions  which  was  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Mrs  Booth's  life.  As  a  luinian  document  this  book  is 
interesting  apart  from  its  spiritual  value,  for  the  Booths 
obeyed  the  Positivist  commandment  to  "  live  openly  "  in 
its  strictest  sense.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  in  the 
book  than  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Booth  was  wont  in  her 
later  days  to  lament  that  she  had  been  privately  married, 
as  the  sacrifice  of  what  might  have  been  a  means  of  grace 
and  a  useful  example  to  the  world.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  it  was  upon  that  occasion  only  that  she  did  not  turn 
to  the  full  advantage  every  opportunity  which  was 
afforded  her  of  impressing  her  opinions  of  right  and  wrong 
upon  the  world. 

A   PIONEER  OF  WOMAN'S  MINISTRY. 

It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  many  women  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Booth  found  the  burden  of  public  speaking  a 
cross  almost  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  that  she  was  driven 
to  it  by  an  inward  compulsion  which  gave  her  no  rest. 
The  story  of  her  struggle  against  the  work  of  the  female 
ministry,  and  her  gradual  aiTival  at  the  conviction  that 
it  was  necessary  for  women  to  use  their  talents,  if  they 
were  not  to  lose  them  to  the  overpowering  sense  of  the 
obligation  to  speak,  will  rank  alongside  with  the  experi- 
ence of  Mrs.  Besant  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
womanhood. 

THE  DIVINE  CALL. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  a  dozen  years  later  before 
she  ventured  to  speak  in  public.  But  from  the  time  of 
her  first  appearance  on  Mrs.  Booth  was  never  silent, 
and  spoke  with  ever-increasing  acceptance  down  to  the 
time  of  her  being  laid  aside.  She  had  her  fair  share  of 
the  difficulties  which  attend  pioneers  everywhere.  On 
one  occasion,  after  she  had  spoken  with  great  acceptance 
to  a  crowded  meeting,  she  says  : 

I  had  a  very  good  test  afforded  me  by  which  to  try  my  hu- 
mility. A  good  brother  who  could  scarcely  p'lt  three  words 
together  prayed  very  earnestly  that  God  would  crown  my 
labors,  seeing  that  He  could  bless  the  weakest  instruments  in 
His  service.    You  will  smile,  and  so  did  I,  but  it  did  me  good 


inasmuch  as  I  made  it  a  probe  for  my  heart.  Why  nhould  I 
bo  unwilling  for  the  wcako.st  and  mo.st  illit<:rat<3  to  <'ouiit  me 
among  the  weak  things  of  the  world  and  the  thiiig.s  that  "are 
not,"  if  I  may  be  but  instrumental  in  winning  souls  for 
Christ  ? 

ON   THE   OTHER   SIDE. 

Passing  by  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  finds  a  very  appreciative  chroni- 
cler in  Mr.  Tucker,  we  comes  down  to  the  story  of  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Booth  lay  dying  at  Clacton-on-Sea.  That  pro- 
longed parting  is  described  with  intense  feeling,  and  will 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  who  knew  her  and  the 
multitudes  who  never  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
those  concerned.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Mrs. 
Booth  neared  the  "Valley  of  the  Dark  Shadow  the  ani- 
mosity which  she  had  expressed  during  her  life  to  all 
communications  between  the  dead  and  the  living  seemed 
to  fade  and  gi-ow  dim.  On  one  occasion,  speaking  of 
heaven,  she  said  : 

"I  don't  believe  I  shall  be  fastened  up  in  a  comer  playing  a. 
harp.    I  shall  let  the  folks  do  it  who  like,  but  I  shall  travel 
about  if  I  can.    I  shall  come  and  see  you  if  I  can,  and  whisper 
things  to  you— some  things  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  say. 
Oh,  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  getting  a  letter  to  you 
when  I  am  gone.    But  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  you  in 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night."  Then,  tenderly  strokingthe 
General's  gi-ay  head,  bowed  by  sorrow  at  her  side,  she  took 
his  hand,  weeping  and  pressing  it  fervently  to  her  lips,  said  : 
"  And  this  I  do  find, 
"We  two  are  so  joined, 
I  shall  not  be  in  glory  and  leave  you  behind  1 

"  Not  long,  I  am  sure,  not  long  !  " 

"We  commend  these  volumes  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
what  a  woman  can  do  for  the  world  without  neglecting 
her  own  family,  or  ceasing  to  be  intensely  womanly. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  how  the  Salvation  Army  came 
into  being,  and  how  it  is  what  it  is,  will  find  Mr.  Tucker's 
volumes  their  most  trustworthy  guide.  "Well  gotten  up, 
carefully  printed  and  copiously  illustrated,  they  are  not 
an  unworthy  tribute  to  one  of  the  worthiest  women  of 
our  time. 
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A    NOTABLE    ART  PUBLICATION. 

American  Illustrators.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  "With 
fifteen  Plates  and  Many  Text  Engravings.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  most  charming  art  publication  of  the  season,  and  the 
one  which  will  foster  the  largest  amount  of  pride  and  pleasure 
in  the  patriotic  American  heart,  is  Mr  P.  Hopkinson  Smith's 
"  American  Illustrators."  It  has  been  issued  in  five  parts  by 
the  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  and  these  brought  to- 
gether in  a  handsome  portfolio  give  one  a  most  adequate  and 
hopeful  summing  up  of  what  our  best  men  have  accomplished 
in  a  department  of  art  production  which  has  been  especially 
cultivated  in  America.  It  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enter- 
prise, taste  and  liberality  of  our  gi'eat  illustrated  magazines 
that  the  artists  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  work  so  note- 
worthy. And  certainly  in  the  five  or  six  years  of  its  existence 
Scribner's  Magazine  has  lent  itself  most  brilliantly  and  nobly  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  illustrative  art  in  its  finest  forms  and 
phases  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  who  combines  so  felici- 
tously the  professions  of  art  an  d  of  letters,  while  maintaining  his 
position  as  a  man  of  large  business  affairs,  is  of  all  New  Yorkers 
the  one  ideally  qualifiea  to  write  at  once  truthfully  and  kindly 
about  his  fellow-artists.  He  tells  one  just  what  one  would 
most  like  to  know  about  the  methods  and  characteristics  of 
such  illustrators  as  E.  A.  Abbey,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  A.  B.  Frost, 
Frederick  Remington,  "W.  T.  Smedley,  T.  De  Thulstrup,  E. 
Zimmerman,  Howard  Pyle,  Elihu  Vedder,  C.  D.  Gibson.  F.  S. 
Church,  "Will  H.  Low,  Robert  Blum,  "W.  Hamilton  Gibson, 
Joseph  Pennell,  Winslow  Homer,  Kenyon  Cox,  R.  F.  Zogbauni, 
E.  "W .  Kemble,  Harry  Fenn  and  several  others.     Besides  nu- 


merous engravings  from  the  work  of  these  illustrators,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  large  pages  of  Mr.  Smith's  text, 
fifteen  large  separate  plates  accompany  the  volume.  These 
plates  are  reproduced  from  the  work  of  fifteen  of  the  most 
prominent  gentlemen  named  above  ;  six  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted color  plates,  while  three  are  photogravures,  two  are 
Japan  proofs,  two  are  heUotypes,  one  is  an  Albertype,  and 
one  is  an  etching.  Thus  we  have  a  representative  variety  of 
processes  as  well  as  of  artists  and  their  specialties  of  theme. 

HISTORY,    ECONOMICS,  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Evolution  of  an  Empire.  A  Brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  Germany.  By  Mary  Pai-mele.  13mo,  pp.  64.  New 
York  :  William  Beverley  Harison.    $1. 

This  little  book  is  intended  in  a  few  pages  to  give  us  a. 
picture  of  that  modern  world  state  which  we  call  Germany. 
It  is  suggested  that  students  should  read  it  before  going  into 
a  more  elaborate  study  of  German  history,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  outline  in  mind  before  attempting  to  flU  in  the 
details. 

Causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  James  A.  "Wood- 
burn,  Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  74.  Baltimore  :  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.     50  cents. 

However  completely  presented  by  our  standard  historians 
the  subject  of  this  monograph  may  seem  to  have  been,  Dr 
Woodburn  has  succeeded  m  giving  us  a  most  entertaining  and 
also  most  valuable  essay  upon  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies- 
reached  its  culmination. 
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THE  REI^/EIV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


-Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland  (1776-1779).  Edited  by 
Arthur  Wollaston  Hutton.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp. 
488-407.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $2. 

Arthur  Young  was  tho  agricultural  authority  of  his  day. 
He  lived  to  a  proat  age  and  died  full  of  honors  from  his  own, 
the  British  Government,  as  well  as  from  the  governments  of 
other  lands.  He  was  born  in  1741,  had  some  experience  in 
practical  farming  in  Essex  as  a  young  man,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  literary  side  of  agriculture  shortly  afterwards. 
He  wrote  a  book  on  agriculture  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  and  about  the  year  17»it  made  his  famous  tour  of  Ire- 
land with  a  view  to  writing  up  tho  island  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  practical  agriculturist.  Sevoi-al  years  later  ho 
made  his  familiar  tour  of  France,  and  we  are  more  indebted 
to  Arthur  Young  than  to  any  one  else  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  rural  French  i)oi)ulation  .just  before 
the  outbreak  of  tho  revolution.  The  Tour  in  Ireland,  though 
a  very  famous  work,  has  not  been  accessible  to  the  student  or 

general  reader  in  any  complete  and  trustworthy  edition.  We 
ave  now  a  carefully  edited  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  that 
of  17H().  Mr.  Hutton,  tho  editor,  li.-us  written  a  valuable  intro- 
duction, and  the  v/ork  is  produced  in  a  form  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  It  i.s  sufticieut  to  .-^ly  that  this  is  Bohu's  stand- 
ard library  edition. 

Bound  London  :  Down  East  and  Up  West.  By  Montagu 
Williams.  12mo,  pp.  250.  New  York  :  Macinillau  & 
Co.    61.25. 

The  late  Mr.  Montagxi  Williams  wa-s  known  aa  the  "  poor- 
man's  magistrate '"  in  East  London,  where  for  s<iino  time  ho 
presided  over  a  iiolice  court.  He  had  enjoyed  a  brilliant  cancer 
at  tho  bar,  and  was  a  Mian  univer.sjiUy  esteemed  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Tliis  volume  contjiius  a  series  of  sketclies  ui>on 
London  life,  iiinong  the  poor  and  among  the  rich.  contril)Uted 
by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  magazine  caUed  Jloiischiild  ]\'(>nls. 
No  man  knew  London  better,  and  these  Hket<-hes.  while 
'Charmingly  written,  are  exceedingly  sharp  and  to  the  point. 

The  City  and  the  Land  :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  tho 

Work  of  the  Palestine   Exi)l<)ration    Fund    Society. 

12mo,  pp.  2:58.     New  York  :     Maoniillau  &  Co.    ^i.75. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is  the  name  of  an  English 
society  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  increase  of  our  positive 
knowledge  about  the  arcliR'ology  of  the  Holv  Land  that  all 
the  world  owes  it  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.     Its  various 

1)ubliciitious  are  standard  <-ontributioHs  to  our  knowledge  of 
'alestine.  The  present  volume  contains  several  lectures  by 
distingui.shed  Bcholars,  explorers  and  ni'Mnbi-rs  of  the  s(K'iety. 
("ol.  Charles  W.  Wilson's  t<>i>ic  is  AnciiMit  .lerusalem.  Major 
Claude  It.  Conder's  is  The  Future  of  Palestine,  Rev.  Canon 
Tristram  tells  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Walter 
Be.sant.  who  is  tho  honorarv  secretarj-  of  the  society,  talks  of 
the  general  work  of  the  ^exploration  Fund,  R(!V.  William 
Wright  lectures  on  the  Hittites.  Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
gives  some  of  his  practical  exjierieuces  a«  an  exi)l<irer  and  the 
Rev,  Canon  Daltou  has  a  lecture  on  modern  travel  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Criminology.  By  Arthur  MacDonald.  12mo,  pp.  416. 
New  York  :  Fuuk  &  Wagnall.s  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  Arthur  JIacDonald  is  an  American  specialist  who  has 
for  ten  years  or  more  turned  his  philosophical  studies  in  the 
direction  of  criminology,  and  he  uas  brought  him-self  to  the 
position  of  a  recognizee!  authority  in  that  new  and  valuable  de- 
partment of  inquiry.  This  scholarly  work  of  his  well  shows 
the  methods  of  tiie  modern  student  of  criminal  heredity  and 
tendency,  and  it  is  i)articularly  valuable  for  its  extraordinarily 
complete  bibliographies,  It  will  l>e  indispensable  to  every  one 
concerned  in  any  way  with  the  practical  or  theoretical  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal  classes. 

A  History  of  Socialism.  By  Thomas  Kirkup.  12mo,  pp. 
30y.    New  York  :    Macuiillau  &  Co.    $2. 

Prof.  Thomas  Kirkup  has  gained  a  high  position  in  the 
more  recent  .school  of  English  economic  students  and  writers. 
His  history  of  socialism  deals  with  the  movement  in  France, 
Germany  and  England  during  the  past  century,  discu.ssing  the 
theories  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and  leaders  of  socialism. 

The  Theory  of  Wages  and  its  Application  to  the  Eight- 
Hour  Question  and  Other  Labor  Questions.  By 
Herbert  M.  Thompson,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  164.  New 
York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Herbert  Thompson  is  an  English  economist  who, 
apropos  of  the  great  debate  raging  in  Great  Britain  over  the 
eight-hour  question,  endeavors  to  set  before  English  readers 
■a  clear  and  philosophical  statement  of  the  theory  that  under- 


lies the  rates  of  payment  for  labor.  His  work  is  much  in  tho 
line  of  some  of  the  recent  publications  of  our  own  American 
students,  notably  Prof.  J,  B.  Clark's. 

Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institutes  :  A  Hand  Book  of  Agri- 
culture, Bulletin  No,  0,  1892.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Mor- 
rison Supt.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  272.  Matlison,  Wis,: 
Publisned  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

From  Madison,  Wis.,  comes  a  volume  compiled  from  thf 
sessions  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institutes,  which  are  held 
in  the  different  counties  of  the  State  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  State  University.  Few  peoi)le  in 
the  East  are  aware  of  the  great  importance  and  value  of 
the  Farmers'  Institutes  now  regularly  maintained  through- 
out several  Western  States,  The  authorities  of  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  I'egard  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  particularly  the  work  that  the  college  main- 
tains in  its  extension  of"  practical  instruction  into  the  differ 
ent  counties,  as  one  of  its  most  successful  and  useful  dei>art 
monts.  

BIOGRAPHY   AND    MEMOIRS. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  Times,  the  Man,  and  His  Work 

An  Historical  Study  in  Eight  Lectures.     By  Richarc 

S.  Storrs.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  614.      New  York  :  Charles 

Scribuer's  Sons.    f2..50. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  ten  lectures  which  Dr. 
Rtorrs  delivmed  .at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  Thn((  lectur(>s  were 
also  read  at  .lohns  H<)i)kins  University.  After  two  intro- 
ductory c-hapt<'rs  which  deal  with  the  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astic jLsj)octs  of  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  the  author 
writes  of  the  great  theologian  and  heroic  character  of  the 
twelfth  centurv  — Bernard  of  ("lairvaux— treating  in  separate 
chapters  his  "  Personal  Characteristics,"  his  "  Monastic  Life." 
liis  theology,  his  preaching,  his  "  C'ontroversy  with  Abelard  " 
and  his  "  Relation  to  (ieneral  European  Affairs,"  The  vol- 
ume is  a  most  valuable  and  jtermanent  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  nnnlittival  church  and  its  heroes.  Dr. 
Ktorrs  brings  to  his  work  an  old  time  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject and  a  thorough  masti-ry  of  tho  pr(!vio\is)y  i.ssued  mate- 
rial on  B<*rnard  of  Clairvaux,  whi<-h  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what sleiidiT.  H(!  brings  furthermore  the  wise,  sympathetic, 
historical  spirit  of  a  ni;in  who  is  deeply  connected  with  the 
larger  religiou.s  life  of  his  own  time?  and  tlie  style  of  a  man 
known  very  widely  as  a  master  of  tho  English  language. 

Henry  Martyn,  Saint  and  Scholar,    By  George  Smith. 

Octavo,  pp.  ti'.rz.     New  York :     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Company,    fii. 

"  Henry  Martyn,  Saint  and  Scholar  "  was  the  first  modem 
missionary  t<j  the  Moliammedan.s.  The  my.stical  self-question- 
ing tendencies  of  his  intx'Uect  relate  him  somewhat  to  Thomas 
&  Kempis,  while  his  self-sa<-rificing  career  of  actual  mission- 
ary s<Tvice  in  India  and  Persia  have  made  him  a  hero  of  the 
Eiiiilish  Church.  Born  in  17K1,  his  life  of  usefulness  was  cut 
short  before  he  reached  his  thirty-second  year.  He  then  be- 
longs to  an  eixich  when  the  modern  Protestant  missionary  en- 
terprise was  in  its  pioneer  stape.  Dr.  Smith  has  previously- 
written  lives  of  Carey  and  DuffTand  he  has  based  the  present 
work  mostly  on  autobiographical  mat<'rial  leftliy  Martyn  and 
the  woman  ho  loved— Miss  L.  Grenfell.  This  voluminous 
record  of  a  life  great  in  its  exiKirience  and  greater  in  its  influ- 
ence will  be  of  standard  rank  in  missionary  history.  The 
book  has  several  illustrations. 

The  Memories  of  Dean  Hole.   Octavo,  pp.  389    New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.     84. 

The  Dean  introduces  us  to  his  "  Memories  "  as  "  tho  holi- 
day task  of  an  old  boy,  who  desires  and  hoi)es  that  he  deserves 
to  rest,  but  is  too  fond  of  work  to  lie  quite  idle  "  He  closes 
the  book  with  a  chapter  on  "  Working  Men,"  which  proves 
him  to  have  a  wide-awake  and  symimthetic  insight  into  the 

i)rogTe8sive  movements  of  our  day.  The  Dean  has  a  large 
leart.  a  wide  experience  with  English  celebrities  and  English 
life,  and  a  witty,  genial,  perfectly  transparent  style.  He 
writes- as  what"  Englishman  does  not  write? — of  outdoor 
sport :  of  Oxford  and  the  Oxford  movement ;  of  Thackeray, 
.Tolin  Leech.  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  of  many  other  men  and 
things,  in  a  way  which  shows  he  has  led  a  happy  and  energetic 
life.  The  book  has  a  number  of  illustrations  and  is  attractive 
in  every  feature. 

Memories  of  the  Professional  and  Social  Life  of  John  E. 

Owens.     By  his  Wife.    12mo,  pp.  297.     Baltimore  : 

John  Murphy  &  Co.    S2..50. 

The  story,  admirably  told  by  his  wife,  of  the  life  and  fort- 
unes of  John  E,  Owens,  who  shook  the  sides  of  American 
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theatre-goers  for  nearly  a  half  century,  is  one  of  the  most 
readable  of  biographies,  abounding  as  it  does  witli  anocdoto 
and  incidents  of  the  gonial,  charming  man  and  groat  comedian. 
The  hey-dey  of  Owens'  fortunes  arrived  in  IHti.'j,  when  ho  broke 
all  theatre  records  in  the  run  which  he  gave  "  Solon  Shingle  " 
in  New  York.  But  his  name,  and  any  private  life  vouchsafed 
him,  are  most  intimately  connected  with  Baltimore,  near 
which  city  he  spent  in  quiet  bucolic  pursuits  the  very  great 
income  assured  him  by  his  phenomenal  popularity  with  audi- 
■ences  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  and  Now  York. 
The  Baltimore  publishers  have  made  an  exceedingly  attract- 
ive and  creditable  book. 

Xietters  of  James  Smetham.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham 

and  William  Davies.     12mo,  pp.   404.    New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Perhaps  the  name  of  James  Smetham  may  not  be  familiar 
to  all  of  our  readers.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  wliilo 
leading  a  successful  professional  life,  yet  rather  overshadow  it 
by  their  pursuit  of  general  intellectual  culture.  He  was  an 
ISnglish  artist,  who  might  have  been  a  poet,  probably,  if  he 
had  chosen  ;  a  friend  of  Ruskin,  a  teacher  of  drawing  for 
many  years,  born  in  1821  and  dying  in  1889.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  a  large  number  of  his 
letters— the  latter  full  of  poetic  thought,  aspiration  and  ar- 
tistic observation.  His  life  was  a  quiet  one  but  a  growing  and 
struggling  one,  aiming  steadily  at  the  best  things.  A  colored 
portrait  after  a  painting  by  himself  appears  as  frontispiece. 

John  Wiclif,  Last  of  the  Schoolmen  and  First  of  the  En- 
glish Reformers.  By  Lewis  Sergeant.  12mo,  pp.  386. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

In  his  new  life  of  John  WicUf ,  which  forms  a  volume  in 
the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant  at- 
tempts to  magnify  and  individualize  "Wiclif  as  one  of  the 
freatest  and  most  distinctive  characters  in  English  history, 
t  is  well  that  the  name  and  fame  of  Wiclif  should  become 
:inore  popularly  known,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  has  given  us  a  work 
-which  is  intended  for  general  reading,  yet  which  possesses 
great  breadth  in  its  historical  interpretation  and  great  skill 
^nd  vigor  in  its  presentation  of  a  man  and  an  epoch. 


RELIGION   AND   THEOLOGY. 

The  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions.    By  Rev. 

George  Matheson.    12mo,  pp.  350.    New  York :     A. 

D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.     $1.75. 

The  author  of  "The  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old 
Heligions  "  is  both  an  orthodox  minister  (in  Edinburgh)  and  a 
scientific  student  of  religious  history.  The  field  in  which  he 
■works  is  not  a  new  one,  but  his  aim  is  somewhat  distinct  from 
that  of  previous  workers — "  to  photograph  the  spirit"  of  the 
great  historic  religions,  to  exphasize  the  dividing  lines  which 
constitute  the  boundary  between  each  religion  and  ^  besiue. 
The  author  finds  in  the  Christian  system  a  place  for  fne  essen- 
tial truths  of  the  older  systems,  but  we  believe  his  treatment 
-of  the  subject  to  be  impartial  and  sympathetic.  He  has 
written  of  "  the  messages  "  of  China,  India,  Persia,  Greece, 
Eome,  Egypt,  Judea  and  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  work  is 
Tiot  too  profound  for  the  average  reader  who  is  alive  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  subject. 

The  Wonderful  Counselor.  By  Rev.  Henry  B.  Mead,  M.  A. 
32mo,  pp.  277.  New  Y  ork :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.    50  cents. 

The  above  is  a  stoutly-bound  little  volume  dedicated  to 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  having  a  brief  introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  It  gives  in  chronological  order 
all  the  recorded  words  of  Christ,  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
veniently memorized  during  the  course  of  a  year.  The  au- 
thor believes  that  a  wide  use  of  his  book  would  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  religious  life  of  American  youth.  The 
details  of  the  work  seem  admirable. 

Baccalaureate  and  Other  Semions  and  Addresses.  By 
Edward  Allen  Tanner,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  440.  New 
York  :    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $1.50. 

The  men  of  brain-force  and  heart  service  who  have  built 
Tip  the  structure  of  higher  education  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
liave  generally  led  lives  too  busy  to  admit  of  literary  careers, 
but  they  have  usually  left  a  good  deal  of  able  literary  mate- 
rial. Edward  Allen  "Tanner,  D.D.,  was  president  of  Illinois 
College  (Jacksonville)  from  1883  to  1893,  and  a  strong,  influen- 
tial man  in  the  educational  and  religious  interests  of  the  State. 
His  relatives  have  compiled  a  volume  which  includes  all  of 
his  baccalaureate  sermons,  other  sermons  and  public  ad- 
dresses and  selected  thoughts  from  his  unpublished  writings. 
_A.  memorial  of  his  life  is  prefixed. 


CRITICISM   AND    HISTORY   OF    LITERATURE. 

English  Writers.  Vol.  IX.  Spencer  and  His  Times.  By 
Henry  Morley.  12mo,  pp.  471.  New  York:  Cassell 
&Co. 

The  May  (1893)  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  gave 
a  brief  synopsis  of  Vol.  VIII.  in  Professor  Morley's  "  English 
Writers  Series."  The  ninth  volume  is  now  comi)leted,  and 
the  series  has  reached  that  period  when  English  hterature 
becomes  most  fertile  for  lay  as  well  as  professional  students. 
The  present  volume  is  entitled  "  Spencer  and  His  Time  ;  "  the 

freatest  names,  beside  that  of  the"poefspoet,"  being  Hooker, 
rancis  Bacon,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  the  dramatists  Lyly, 
Peele,  Lodge  and  Marlowe.  Mr.  Morley  has  many  friends,  as 
well  as  admiring  pupils,  and  they  will  bo  touched  by  his 
dedication  of  the  volume  in  hand  to  his  wife,  wh»  died  last 
April.  We  shall  await  with  some  impatience  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  series—"  Shakespeare  and  His  Time." 

Victor  Hugo  :  A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Work.  By  J. 
Pringle  Nichol.  16mo,  pp.  151.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.    90  cents. 

The  above  is  an  unpretentious  study  of  Hugo,  partly 
biographical  but  more  largely  critical,  with  the  special  aim  of 
determining  Hugo's  historical  position  among  the  various 
schools  of  French  literature.  An  annotated  chronology  of  the 
great  author's  works  is  appended.  The  volume  seems  a  piece 
of  calm  and  worthy  criticism,  although  (?)  it  belongs  to  the 
Dilettante  Library. 

Studies  of  the  English  Mystery  Plays.  By  Charles  David- 
son. Paper,  8vo,  pp.  173.  Printed  by  authority  of 
Yale  University. 

A  monograph  presented  as  a  thesis  at  Yale  University  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
sult of  original  researcH  and  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  acceptable  to  scholars  in  the  very  interesting 
field  of  the  mystery  plays— preceding  the  English  drama  proper 
and  having  an  influence  on  it  not  yet  wholly  told. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY   AND    BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE. 

England  and  Its  Rulers.  By  H.  Pomeroy  Brewster  and 
George  H.  Humphry.  12mo,  pp.  350.  Chicago :  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co. 

We  believe  this  will  prove  a  reUable,  helpful  book  for 
ready  reference  to  the  main  facts  of  English  royal,  constitu- 
tional and  church  history.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  literary 
work,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  tabular  in  its  nature, 
but  it  is  a  well-chosen,  well- arranged  piece  of  compiling.  The 
indexing  is  thoroughly  done,  especially  in  biography. 

References  for  Literary  Workers.  By  Henry  Matson. 
Octavo,  pp.  582.    Chicago  :    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $3. 

The  book  contains  well-prepared  bibliographies,  with  intro- 
ductory suggestions,  of  a  large  number  of  important  subjects, 
grouped  under  the  heads  History,  Biography,  Politics,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Philosophy,  Science,  Art,  etc.  A  large  number 
of  questions  for  debate  are  given,  and  for  debaters,  lecturers 
and  literary  workers  in  general  the  volume  recommends  itself 
highly.  "  It  is  more  than  a  mere  book  of  reference,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  collection  of  brief  essays  on  related  and 
representative  topics,  supplemented  by  numerous  references 
to  fuller  sources  of  information."  Binding  and  print  are  serv- 
iceable. 

The  Best  Reading.  Fourth  Series.  Edited  by  Ljoids  E. 
Jones.  12mo,  pp.  126.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1. 

The  fourth  series  of  this  most  serviceable  and  successful 
bibliographical  work  gives  a  classified  and  priced  list  of  the 
most  important  English  and  American  publications  for  the 
five  years  ending  December  1, 1891.  All  workers  among  books 
need  it.  

NEW   EDITIONS   OF   SOME   OLD   FAVORITES. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.   A  Tale  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Charles  Reade.    Four  vols.,  12mo.    New  York : 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $7. 

Several  of  our  best  American  publishers  are  winning  de- 
served praise  for  the  attractive  form  in  which  they  are  repub- 
lishing standard  works  of  fiction.  Among  the  old  favorites  in 
new  type  and  binding  that  have  come  to  us  this  month  the  most 
attractive  is  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  four-volume  edition 
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of  Charles  Readers  great  historical  novel,"  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  "  Perhaps  to  no  other  of  his  works  did  Mr.  Reade  du- 
vote  so  much  close  and  conscientious  labor  as  to  this  one.  and 
it  will  hold  a  pennanent  place  in  our  literature.  This  new  edi- 
tion is  V)()iind  in  a  coarse  dark  preen  cloth,  and  is  altogether  a 
creditable  instance  of  American  book  manufacture. 

Sketches  By  Boz.     By  Charles  Dickens.    A  Reprint  of  the 

First  Edition.    12mo,  pp.  400.     New  York  :    Macinil- 

lan  &  Co.    $1. 

In  their  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Charles  Dickens' 
work,  Messrs.  Macnnillan  &  Co.  have  now  issiied  "Sketches  by 
Box."  Ch.arles  I")i(  kens  the  younger,  in  his  interesting  intro- 
duction to  this  edition,  tells  us  how  his  father  in  great  modesty 
and  timidity  began  his  literary  career  by  writing  these 
famous  sketches. 

White-Jacket  ;  or  The  World  on  a  Man-of-War.  By  Her- 
man Melville.  r2mo,  pp.  874.  Nev?  York  :  The 
United  States  Book  Company.     $1  .V). 

Moby-Dick  ;  or  The  White  Wliale.  By  Herman  Melville. 
]2mo,  pp.  .')45.  New  York  :  The  United  States  Book 
Company.    $1.50. 

Our  December  ntimber  gave  a  notice  of  a  republication  of 
certain  romances  of  Herman  Melville.  We  now  have  l)efore 
us  two  additional  memliers  of  the  series— "White-.lacket,  or 
The  World  on  a  Man  of  War,  "  growing  out  of  Mr.  Melville's 
own  experience  "  Ix-fore  the  mast  ""  early  in  the  forties,  and 
"  Moby-Dick;  or  the  White  Whale."  The  romancer  inscribe.s 
the  latter  work  to  one  who  was  his  friend  and  for  a  time  his 
neighbor— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  Chouans.  Britt^iny  in  ITftO.  By  Honord  de  Balzac 
r2mo,  pp.  ;is;j.     Boston:     Rober^t!  Brothers.     ^l.-W. 

"  The  Chouans  "  is  the  most  recent  meml)er  of  Mi.Hs  K.  P. 
Wormeley's  translations  of  Bal2aic,  whicli  have  lx>en  apjx'ar- 
ing  for  some  years  and  have  met  a  verv  hearty  reception. 
The  pres<>nt  volume  deals  with  militarv  life  in  the  Brittany  of 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Itoberts^ros.  have  ^veu  a  sub- 
stantial and  very  attractive  appoarauco  to  the  series. 


FICTION. 

Sterope  :  The  Veiled  Pleiml.    By  William  Hayes  Acklan. 

12mo,  pp.  300.     Washington  :    Gibson  Brothers. 

This  is  a  rather  able  story  of  Creole  life,  love  and  re- 
venge, with  scenes  laid  mainly  in  New  Orleans  during  ante- 
bellum days.  There  is  considerable  character  study  in  it. 
though  as  a  whole  it  is  rather  a  "  novel  of  incident."  Tlie  at- 
mosimere  of  Creole  life  which  the  Ijook  roprodu<M's  shows  that 
the  author  is  very  familiar  with  the  field  in  which  he  has 
written. 

A  Daughter  of  Venice.     By  John  Se3rmoiir  Wood.     12mo, 

pp.  189.    New  York  :    Cassell  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  Seymour  Wood's  "A  Daughter  of  Venice"  has 
considerable  of  the  pe8.simistic  vein  which  he  showed  in 
"Gramercy  Park."  It  is  an  artistic  story  of  its  type,  how- 
ever, and  deals  with  the  love  of  an  American  voung  man  of 
thirty  with  a  Iteautiful  voung  girl  of  Venice.  1" he  girl  is  .an 
'•  Americomaniac  "  and  a  genuine-hearted  woman,  but  the 
ItaUan  conventional  customs  of  her  family  debar  even  by 
force  her  marriage  with  the  one  she  loves.  It  is  another  study 
of  that  mediievaf  conservatism  which  yet  largely  rules  social 
life  in  sunny  Italy.  It  is  a  tastily  apiiearing  volume,  with 
illustrations  bv  Francis  Thaver. 

Christmas  Stories  from  French  and  Spanish  Writers.  By 
Antoinette  Ogden.  16mo,  pp.  26.5.  Chicago  :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     $1.2.5. 

This  book— in  dainty  dressing— contains  fifteen  short 
stories  translated  by  Antometto  Ogden— about  half  from  the 
French  and  half  from  the  Spanish.  The  stories  from  the 
French  include  one  by  CoppC'e,  one  by  .Jules  Simon  and  three 
from  Daudet.  Taken  together,  the  tales  give  u.s  a  pleasant 
picture  of  Christmas  times  in  Romance  l<inds. 

The  Secret  of  Narcisse.    A  Romance.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 

12mo,  pp.  240.    New  York  :    Tait,  Sons  &  Co.    ?1. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  so  favorably  known 
as  poet  and  student  of  literary  history,  makes  his  first  entrance 
into  fiction  in  "  The  Secret  of  Narcis.se.  a  Romance."  The 
story  gives  the  history  of  a  young  sculptor  and  mechanical 
genius  in  the  Lorraine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  brill- 
iant achievement  brought  the  charge  of  witchcraft  upon  him. 


There  is  an  element  of  love  in  the  romance,  and  Mr.  Gosse 
seems  to  have  had  his  usual  power  in  putting  himself  into  thei 
atmosphere  of  a  remote  period. 

A  Battle  and  a  Boy.    A  Story  for  Young  People.     By 

Blauche  Willis  Howard.    12mo,  pp.  2^5.    New  York  i 

Tait,  Sons  &  Co.    $1. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  is  probalily  best  known  as  the- 
author  of  "One  Summer."  "A  Battle  and  a  Boy"  is  a  de- 
lightfully sunnv  and  ple.-usant  story  about  a  brave,  amusing 
little  Tyrolean  pe.is.-int  lad.  The  boy  is  a  hero  naturally,  ana 
the  story  throughout  has  no  false  touches.  It  will  make  good 
reading  "for  young  and  old. 

The  Last  Confession  and  The  Blind  Mother.    By  Hall 

Caine.   12mo,  pp.  177.  New  York:  Tait,  Sons  &  Co.  $1. 

Hall  Caine  is  just  .it  present  winning  himself  a  good  deal 
of  notice  and  a  wide  reading  public  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  present  volume  contains'  two  stories,  written  in  his. 
strongly  marked  style,  and  his  portrait. 

"Perchance  to  Dream"  and  Other  Stories.  By  Marga- 
ret Sutton  Briscoe.  12mo,  pp.  180.  New  York :  Dodd,. 
Mead  &  Co.    $1.2.5. 

Miss  Briscxie's  name  has  not  heretofore  appeared  on  the^ 
title  page  of  a  volume,  but  it  has  become  familiar  to  many 
readers  in  the  columnsof  the  ChriKtian  Union.  Harjter's  Young- 
Pf<i]ilc  and  the  Overland  Mimlhly.  Her  new  iKKjk,  introduced 
in  a  short  note  by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  contains  a  baker 's- 
dozen  of  her  stories  and  will  doubtless  win  for  itself  many 
readers. 

His  Grace.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  12mo,  pp.  278.  New- 
York  :   United  States  Book  Co.     $1.25. 

A  lightly  written  and  amusing  English  story  of  the> 
present  time.  In  which  a  rather  ridi<^ulously  acting  duke- 
l>lays  a  part.  It  is  a  love  story,  autobiographically  writtf*n, 
though  the  rf/n  is  not  one  of  the  principal  chara<"t«!rs.  Mr. 
Norris  is  autlior  of  a  number  of  novels—  '  Adrian  Vidal,"  "A 
Man  of  His  Word,"  etc. 

When  I  Lived  in  Bohemia.     Papers  Selected  from  th» 

Portfolio  of  Pet<;r ,  Esq.   By  Fergus  Hume.   12rao, 

pp.  :i5;i.    New  York  :    Tait,  Sons  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Fergus  Hume  is  writing  a  good  deal.  "'When  I 
Livcvl  in  Bohemia"  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  types  which 
a  young  man  following  a  Ikihemiuii  existence  in  the  lower- 
walks  of  London  society  might  be  supposed  to  understand. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor,  some  pathos  and  considerable' 
vers*'  in  the  book,  and  it  has  a  certain  artistic  unity.  Illus- 
trated. 

Those  Girls.     By  John  Strange  Winter.     12mo,  pp.  244. 

New  York  :    Tait,  .Sons  &  Co.    $1. 

A  story  with  very  little  plot  and  nothing  that  can  be 
called  artistic,  but  rather  breezy  and  wholesome  enough.  It 
relates  the  happy  love  affairs  of  three  young  English  sisters. 


POETRY. 

The  Winter  Hour  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson.  12mo,  pp.  f)6.  New  York  :  The  Cent- 
urj'  Company. 

Mr.  Johnson's  slender  but  musical  volume  recalled  to  our 
mind  these  lines  : 

"  Like  lij^ht  within  a  cloister  dim, 
Like  distant  singing  cheruVjim, 
Like  wine  half -reaching  goblet  brim, 
I  heard  the  ol>oe's  voice,  scarce  trusting 
Te  be  fron  oat  its  silence  thrusting." 

There  seem  to  us  to  be  in  these  iXK>ms  that  pure,  singing 
tone,  delicate  phrasing  and  certain  uimameable  charm  which 
the  wood  instniments  give  us  when  a  master  writes  tho  scx)res. 
We  have  read  the  volume  through  and  find  all  the  contents 
genuine  poetry  and  worthy  the  artistic  mould  which  has 
shaped  them. 

Poems  of  Giosufe  Carducci.  Translated  by  Frank  Sewall. 
l'2mo,  pp.  140.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Frank  Sewall  has  endeavored  in  this  volume  to  intro- 
duce to  English  readers  a  man  who  "  without  a  formal  coro- 
nation occupies  the  position  of  poet-laureate  of  Italy."  There 
are  those  who  go  even  so  far  as  to  declare  Carducci  to  be  the 
foremost  living  European  poet.    He  represents  in  his  Hellen- 
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istic,  classical  realism,  his  sensuous  sympathy  with  nature  and 
his  repudiation  of  Christian  ideals  the  new  revival  of  Italian 
literature.  He  I'everences  the  old  (ireek  and  Roman  poets, 
and  in  certain  respects  bears  considerable  analogy  witli  our 
Walt  Whitman.  Mr.  Sewall's  two  essays  (one  of  which  is  an 
expansion  of  an  article  published  in  Htirmr's  Mngazint  for 
July,  WM)  will  introduce  the  reader  not  only  to  Carducci,  but 
to  the  i)reseiit  state  of  Italian  poetic  literature  in  g(>neral,  and 
his  translations  seem  veiy  successful  in  bringinj?  before  us 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  pagan  bard. 
The  volume  will  be  utilized  as  a  critical  and  comparative 
study  of  poetry,  even  by  those  who  do  not  find  Carducci  him- 
self a  great  poet. 

Tannhauser  :  A  Mystery.  By  William  Vincent  Byars. 
12nio,  pp.  10().    St.  Louis  :    C.  W.  Alban  &  Co. 

Mr.  Byars  has  produced  a  deep  and  highly  finished  work 
dealing  with  the  fusion  of  Gothic,  Greek  and  Christian 
genius.  The  atmosphere  of  the  poem  is  highly  dramatic  ;  in 
Its  moral  significance  and  its  masterly,  highly  varied  metres 
it  has  more  than  a  slight  flavor  of  Faust.  It  is  somewhat  too 
profound  and  too  cumbered  with  classical  allusion  for  the 
average  reader. 

Wanderers.  The  Poems  of  William  Winter.  New  Edi- 
tion. 18mo,  pp.  268.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
75  cents.  • 

A  dainty  new  edition  of  the  poems  of  William  Winter, 
which  are  known  for  their  clearly  chiseled  classical  form  and 
lyric  quality,  written  from  literary  rather  than  personal 
emotion.  Mr.  Winter  believes  them  to  be  an  "authentic  con- 
tribution to  that  ancient  body  of  English  lyrical  poetry  of 
which  gentleness  is  the  soul  and  simplicity  the  garment." 


BOOKS   OF   SPECIAL   INTEREST   TO   WOMEN. 

The  Unmarried  Woman.    By  Eliza  Chester.    12mo,  pp. 

253.    New  York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Eliza  Chester  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  edu- 
cation, social  position,  etc.,  of  women.  We  have  a  new  volume 
from  her  pen  called  "The  Unmarried  Woman,"  which  be- 
longs to  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company's  "Portia  Series."  Miss 
Chester  writes  clearly  and  sensibly  and  with  admirable  lit- 
erary style  upon  such  topics  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
mature  single  woman  as  "Success,"  "Intellectual  Women," 
"The  Home  Instinct,"  "Friends,"  etc.  The  book's  atmos- 
phere is  healthy,  elevated,  helpful. 

The  Well-Dressed  Woman.  A  Study  in  the  Practical  Ap- 
plication to  Dress  of  the  Laws  of  Health,  Art  and 
Morals.  By  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Ecob.  12mo,  pp.  251.  New 
York  :    Fowler  &  Wells  Co.     $1. 

A  little  volume  by  Helen  Gilbert  Ecob,  of  Albany,  treats 
ably  of  "The  Well-Dressed  Woman,"  being  a  "Study  in  the 
Practical  Appliction  to  Dress  and  the  Laws  of  Health,  Art  and 
Morals."  The  author  rides  no  particular  hobby  of  reform, 
but  has  rather  compiled  from  the  best  sources  of  information 
a  practical  work  "for  the  help  of  busy  women  who  have 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  study  the  laws  of  dress  for 
themselves."  To  such  women  we  commend  the  book.  It  has 
a  considerable  number  of  illustrations  and  attractive  binding. 

Beauty  of  Form  and  Grace  of  Vesture.    By  Frances  Mary 

Steele  and  Elizabeth  Livingston  Steele  Adams.   12mo, 

pp.  231.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Another  treatise  of  the  same  general  character,  but  con- 
fining itself  rather  more  exclusively  to  the  artistic  side  of 
dress  and  bodily  contour  is  "  Beauty  of  Form  and  Grace  of 
Vesture,"  by  Frances  Mary  Steele  and  Elizabeth  Livingston 
Steele  Adams.  A  small  portion  of  the  material  therein  has 
appeared  heretofore  in  "  Harper's  Bazar."  The  book  is 
practical  ;  its  method  the  presentation  of  ideals  ;  its  illustra- 
tive features  excellent,  and  all  in  all  we  think  it  ought  to  find 
a  large  place  for  itself. 

The  Original  Appledore  Cook  Book.  By  Maria  Parloa. 
New  edition.  12mo,  pp.  230.  Boston  :  Charles  E. 
Brown  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  season  when,  naturally,  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  cookery  department  of  a  household.  Old  and  new  mis- 
tresses of  the'kitchen  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  a  new  edition  of 
Miss  Parloa's  "  Original  Appledore  Cook  Book  "  The  new 
matter  which  has  been  added  is  in  keeping  with  the  original 
characteristics  of  the  work— simplicity  and  reliability— and  the 
range  of  the  receipts  embraces  staple,  fancy  and  medicinal 
cookery.  The  author's  name  is  the  best  commendation  pos- 
sible. 


The  Universal  Coinmon-Sonso  (Jookery  Book.  Practical 
Receipts  for  Household  Use.  12ino,  pp.  245.  Boston: 
Charles  E.  Brown  &  Co.    $1. 

Another  helpful  addition  to  cook.jry  literature  is  a  com- 
pilation of  ruceipts  under  tOie  title,  "The  Universal  Common- 
hense  Cookery  Book  Its  maf>rial  is  from  such  well-known 
authorities  as  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mrs  A  D  T  Whit 
ney,  Marion  Harland,  "Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  "  Good  House- 
keeping, etc.  A  few  literal^  selections  apropos  of  the  mat- 
ters treated  are  inserted.  Both  the  above  volumes  are  of 
course,  well  indexed. 

The  Royal  Road  to  Beauty,  Health  and  a  Higher  Develop- 
ment. By  Carrica  Le  Favre.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  85. 
New  York:  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.    25  cents. 

"The  Royal  Road  to  Beauty  and  Health,"  is  a  small  paper 
covered  treatise  on  dieting,  etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  vege- 
tarianism. The  author,  Carrica  Le  Favre,  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  like  subjects,  and  this  may  interest  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  hygienic  eating. 

In  Health.  By  A.  J.  Ingersoll,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  249.  Bos- 
ton :    Lee  &  Shepard.     $1. 

The  author  of  "  In  Health  "  is  a  phvsioian  in  a  ISTew  York 
town  who  beheves  he  has  found  a  solution  for  the  special 
physical  troubles  of  woman  in  the  right  mental  states  result- 
ing from  rehgious  faith.  Hence  the  book  is  written  in  a  re- 
ligious rather  than  a  scientific  tone,  but  has  grown  out  of  a 
physician's  practice  and  is  worth  examination.  It  is  plainly 
written  and  evidently  with  the  sincere  desire  of  doing  good. 

Thoughts  of  Busy  Girls.  Edited  by  Grace  H.  Dodge. 
16mo,  pp.  147.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Miss  Grace  H  Dodge  has  edited  a  little  book  which  records 
in  the  original  words  some  of  the  practical  discussions  of  the 
young  working  girls  of  the  "  Thirty -eighth  Street  Working 
Girls' Society,"  of  New  York  City.  It  is  an  interesting  little 
book  as  giving  insight  into  the  thoughts  of  such  young  women, 
and  as  revealing  the  substantial  intellectual  help  they  receive, 
from  co-operation  in  club  Ufe. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Principles  of  Education.  By  Malcolm  Mac  Vicar,  Ph.D.,, 
LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  178.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  76' 
cents. 

Dr.  Mac  Vicar  was  formerly  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  and  is  now  First  Chancellor  of  Mc- 
Master  University,  Toronto.      His  unassuming  little  treatise 

fives,  in  a  sound  and  practical  way,  the  general  principles  un- 
erlying  education  and  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  systematic,  and  it  does  not  deal  to  any- 
large  extent  with  details,  being  intended  rather  to  furnish., 
material  that  will  provoke  investigation  and  thought. 

Prometheus  Unbound.  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By  Percys 
Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  Vida  D.  Scudder.  13mo,. 
pp.  227.    Boston:    D.  G.  Heath  &  Co.    65  cents. 

The  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  listed  above,  is  the  only 
student's  edition  of  this  great  work  of  Shelley.  Its  speciall 
features  are  an  able  introduction,  mainly  critical,  full  notes, 
and  a  valuable  series  of  suggestions  toward  a  comparison  of 
the  work  with  the  "  Prometheus  Bound  "  of  -^schylus.  ^-  The 
aim  has  been  to  supply  a  good  critical  apparatus  for  the  study 
of  the  drama  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  an  historic  product." 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
M.A.  16mo,  pp.  314.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Professor  Church's  "  Story  of  the  Iliad  "  throws  into  a. 
narrative  prose  form  Homer's  great  epic,  and  follows  the 
original  closely.  The  work  belongs  to  Macmillan 's  "  SchooL 
Library  of  Books  Suitable  for  Supplementary  Reading." 

Selections  for  Memorizing  for  Primary,  Intermediate  and 
High  School  Grades.  Compiled  by  L.  C.  Foster  and 
Sherman  Williams.  12mo,  pp.  195.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.    60  cents. 

"  Selections  for  Memorizing  "  contains  a  large  number  of 
excellent  poetic  and  prose  pieces  -graded  for  use  in  primary. 
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grammar  and  high  schools.  The  compilers  havo  "  aimed  to 
make  soloctions  that  are  good  literature,  inculcate  good 
morals  and  teach  patriotism. 

Studies  in  American  History.  By  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes. 
Teacher's  Manual.  I'imo,  pp.  155.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath' &  Co.    60  cents. 

"Studieri  in  American  History"  is  a  series  of  outlines 
covorinK  tlic  entire  i)eri<)d  from  the  early  discoverios  to  the 
pres«-nt  immijn'ation  (^u^'ation.  It  is  full  of  practiail  sugges- 
tions to  teachers,  and  its  references  are  to  the  highest  authori- 
ties. The  bcH'k  ha«  the  special  merit  of  a  logical  treatment 
and  a  method  in  Kvmi)athy  with  the  most  modern  ways  of 
looking  at  historical  study. 

College  Requirements  in  English  Entrance  Examinations. 
By  Ilev.  Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton,  B.A.  l^mo,  pp. 
74.     Boston  :    Giun  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Extra<-ts  from  Eutropius.  Ekiited  by  J.  B.  Greenough. 
"  Siglit  Puniphk'ts"  No.  1  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  49.  Bos- 
ton :    (iiuu  &  Co.     2.')  cents. 

The  Smaller  Cambridjre  Bible  for  Schools.  The  Book  of 
Judges.  By  John  Sutherland  Bhwk.  lOmo,  pp.  116. 
New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Cm.    30  cents. 

"The  Book  of  .Tudj,'e«  "  is  a  member  of  a  series  which  is 
Intended  to  l>-in>;  the  Bible  iuU>  junior  and  elementary  schools 
as  material  for  educational  purixwes.  The  nottw  are  full  and 
scholarly. 

The  Dotted  Words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  By  E.  O.  G. 
PaiK-r,  12mo,  pp.  M.  New  York  :  Charles  T.  Dilling- 
ham &  Co. 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  R<'aders.  By  M.  Florence  Bafis. 
12mo,  pp.  lltJ.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     30cents. 

Leaves  and  Flowers  :  or  Plant  Studies  for  Young  Read- 
ers. By  Mary  A.  Spear.  12mo,  pp.  109.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    30  cents. 

" Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers"  and  "Leaven  and 
Flowers  '  are  contributions  to  the  literature  adapted  to  intro- 
duce little  children  to  the  realm  of  natural  science.  The  first 
is  de.si^'ued  to  be  us»-d  in  connection  with  any  First  aixl 
Second  Headers,  and  the  second  may  be  considered  an  ele- 
mentary l)<)tany  for  .slightly  more  a<lvanced  pupils.  Its 
author  was  laU;  principal  of  the  Model  .School  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Normal  School  at  Westchester.  Both  works  are 
well  illustrated.  k 

TEXT-BOOKS   IN   MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

The  movement  towards  a  partial  sul>stitution  of  study  in 
the  moi'ein  languages  for  cl:us.si<-al  study  still  continues  vital 
and  intere.stnig.  The  Ijooks  listed  lielow.  whil<'  priinarilv  find- 
ing place  in  the  educational  world  proper,  will— many  of  them 
—be  found  of  general  serWcx;  to  .students  of  French,  outside  of 
the8<'hools.  Mr.  William  R.  .Tenkins  is  a  reliable  and  under- 
standing publisher  of  French  and  Italian  works  especially, 
and  the  other  publishers  are  of  every -day  mention  in  teachers" 
lives. 

Extraits  Choisis  des  CLuvres  de  Francois  Copp6e.  With 
English  notes  and  biographical  sketch  by  George 
Ciustcguier.  I'imo,  pp.  177.  New  York  :  William  R 
Jenkins. 

Quatro-vingt-Treize.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Adapted  for  use 
in  schools  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  12mo,  pp.  224. 
Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.     70  cents. 

"  Quatre-vingt-Treize "  closes  a  series  of  Victor  Hugo's 
romance's,  edited  with  notes  for  the  English  school  world  by 
James  Boielle  and  authorized  by  the  great  writer.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  revised  for  use  in  American  schools. 

La  Chute.  From  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Mis6rables."  Edited 
by  H.  C.  O.  Huss.  Ph.D.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  97.  Bos- 
ton :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    30  cents. 

"  La  Chute  "  is  book  second  of  part  first  of  "  Les  Mis^ra- 
bles,"  and  constitutes  a  whole  by  itself  which  is  "  strikingly 
characteristic  of  Victor  Hugo's  thought  and  style." 


Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland.  By  Gaston  Paria 
Third  edition.  12mo,  pp.  100.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
70  cents. 

The  entire  toxt  of  "  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland  "  is 
in  French. 

Fables  Choisis  de  la  Fontaine.  By  Mme.  Berthe  Beck- 
Uimo,  pp.  110.  New  York  :  William  R.  Jenkins. 
40  cents. 

The  "Fablfts  Choisis  de  La  Fontaine"  c(mtaiiLs  a  brief 
biographicjvl  notice  in  French,  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
the  fables,  with  English  notes. 

La  Cigale  Chez  les  Fourmis.    Come<iy  in  one  act.    By 

Ernest  Legouvt^'  and  Eugene  Labiche.     English  notes 

by  AlphoiLse  N.  van  Daell.     Paiier,   12mo,  pp.    37. 

Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    25  cents. 

In  the  publication  for  school  i)urpose8  of  "  La  Oigalo  "  we 
note  how  strong  the  t«(iideu<-v  is  toward  the  study  of  contem- 
porary literature.  One  of  the  authors  of  this  work  is  still 
alive-^  profe-ssor  in  the  Girls'  Normal  .School,  Paris. 

A  French  Reader.  By  R«>v.  Alphonse  Dufour,  S.J.  12mo, 
pp.  303.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Professor  Dufour  is  teacher  of  FVench  at  Georgetown 
University,  and  his  "FreiK-h  Reader"  is  inteiidwl  to  boused 
as  a  c<impunion  for  his  grammar.  His  selections  are  of  high 
literary  merit  and  cover  a  wide  ground,  adapted  for  college 
courses,  and  including  both  iMjetry  and  prose. 

A  Primary  French  Translation  Book.    By  W.  L.  Lyon, 

M.A.,  and  G.  DeH.    Lannjnt,    M.A.     12mo,  pp.  223, 

Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    0.5  cents. 

"  A  Primary  French  Translation  B<K)k  "  belongs  to  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Oi.'s"  Modem  Language  Series."  It  has  some  features 
which  are  new  to  us  and  seem  very  commendable.  It  is  for  use 
in  <-onnection  with  a  grammar,  or,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
teacher,  possibly  without  a  grammar. 

A  Rational  French  Method.  Part  I.  By  A.  Gautherot. 
Pai>er,  12mo,  pp.  89.  New  York  :  William  R.  Jen- 
kins.   (iO  cents. 

"  A  Ratifinal  French  Method.  Ba-sod  on  the  Association  of 
Words,  .Sounds  and  Ideas,"  is  highly  commended  by  eminent 
French  educationists. 

German  Lessons.  By  Charles  Harris.  Heath's  Modem 
Langtiage  Series.  12mo,  ^p.  172.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    65  cents. 

Mr.  Charles  Harris  is  profeesor  of  German  in  Oberlln 
College.  His  "  German  Lessons"  belongs  to  Heath's  "  Modem 
Language  Series."  and  is  essentially  an  intr(Kluctory  gram- 
mar, with  V(«'abularies  and  exercises,  "  intended  to  give  such 
knowl<?dge  of  forms  as  will  prepare  the  student  to  read  ordi- 
nary German,""  and  leading  uu  to  advance<l  grammar  and  prose 
composition.  Teachers  of  elementary  German  will  find  it 
useful. 

Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts.  Von  Joseph  Freih. 
von  Eichendorff.  Paper,  I'imo,  pp.  18<5.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    40  cents. 

For  the  same  series.  Mr.  Osthaus,  associate  professor  of 
German  in  Indiana  University,  has  edited  with  <juite  full  an- 
notation a  novel  of  Eichendorff.  This  German  author  belongs 
to  the  80-calle<l  "romantic  school"  of  this  century,  and  was 
poet,  dramatist  and  critic,  as  well  as  novelist. 

Dietegen.  Novelle  von  Gottfried  Keller.  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Gustav  Gruener.  16mo,  pp.  75. 
Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

"  Dietagen  "  is  a  short  village  tale  by  Keller  and  consid- 
ered one  of  his  best.  Professfir  Gruener  nas  jilaced  notes  just 
beneath  the  text,  and  included  a  chronolsgical  list  of  the 
author's  works. 

Des  Erstes  Kindes  Buch.  By  Wilhelm  Rippe.  12mo, 
pp.  100.    New  York  :    William  R.  Jenkins.    40  cents. 

"  Der  Erstes  Kindes  Buch  "  is  a  first  book  in  German 
illustrated  fully  and  planned  by  the  "  natural  method."  It  is 
modeled  after  Prof essor  Bercy's  very  sutceasful  "  Livre  des 
Enfants  ;  "  children  and  teachers  ought  to  find  it  a  dehghtf ul 
help. 
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Camilla.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  With  Exi)lauatory 
Notes  in  English  by  Prof.  T.  E.  Comba.  Paper,  IGmo. 
pp.  126.  New  York  :  William  R.  Jenkins  &  Co.  40 
cents. 

SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Visible  UniverBe  :  Chapters  on  the  Origin  and  Con- 
struction of  the  Heavens.  By  J.  EllardGore,  F.R.A.S. 
12mo,  pp.  ;i56.     New  York  :     Maemillan  &  Co.     $3.75. 

The  modern  popular  interest  in  the  growth  of  science  ex- 
tends to  astrouomy  ius  well  as  to  electi'icity  and  sanitation. 
We  have  received  from  Macmillan  &  Co.  two  quite  extensive 
and  wholly  scholarly  works  on  that  subject.  The  author  of 
"The  Visible  Universe"  is  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  and  his  book  deals  in  a  rather  abtruse,  scientific  way 
with  several  astronomical  problems,  particularly  with  the 
most  prominent  theories  concerning  the  "  Constitution  of  the 
Universe."  There  are  chapters  upon  "Stellar  Evolution," 
"The  Luminiferous  Ether,"  "The  Meteoric  Hypothesis,"  etc. 
The  book  is  illustrated,  and,  though  adapted  to  special  stu- 
dents of  astronomy,  will  be  useful  to  many  general  readers. 

Pioneers  of  Science.  By  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.  Octavo, 
pp.  419.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $3.50. 

In  "  Pioneers  of  Science  "  we  have  a  more  popixlar  work, 
growing  out  of  a  series  of  lectures,  rich  in  biographical  in- 
terest, and  we  think  quite  comparable,  in  its  field,  with  Pro- 
fessor Royce's  "  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy."  The  lives  of 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  Herschel  and  other  great 
astonomers  are  woren  into  the  lecord  of  the  science  of 
astronomy  itself.  The  style  is  clear  and  attractive  and  the 
text  is  fully  illustrated. 

Cosmical  Evolution  :  A  New  Theory  of  the  Mechanism 
of  Nature.  By  Evan  McLennan.  12mo,  pp.  399. 
Chicago  :    Donohue,  Henneberry  &  Co. 

Another  book  on  astronomical  theory  hes  before  us. 
"Cosmical  Evolution  "  is  a  serious  scientific  study  of  the  dis- 
crepancies of  the  present  generally  accepted  "  gravitation  " 
theory  of  the  universe.  The  author  seems  to  our  non-techni- 
cal eyes  to  be  thoroughly  fam^iUar  with  the  ground  over  which 
he  is  traveling.  He  concludes  that  the  present  conceptions 
are  erroneous  and  substitutes  what  he  calls  the  "connective 
theory,"  proceeding  to  show  how  the  actual  facts  of  tidal 
movements,  lunar  and  solar  phenomena  agree  with  his 
theory.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  importance  of  his  discover- 
ies, but  he  has  had  favorable  notice  from  scientific  men,  and  his 
work  has  the  non-personal  tone  of  genuine  investigation. 

Finger  Prints.  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.  Octavo,  pp. 
233.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $3. 

A  wonderful  book  is  Francis  Galton's  on  Finger  Prints. 
Few  people  who  have  not  followed  modern  anthropological 
studies  with  care  have  any  idea  how  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  by  Bertillon,  Galton  and  other  scholars  to  investigat- 
ing the  varieties  and  the  marvelous  permanence  of  the  pat- 
terns which  Nature  has  chosen  to  give  to  the  papillary  ridges 
upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
present  volume  is  an  elaborate  study,  largely  statistical, 
showing  the  previous  use  of  finger  piints,  methods  of  printing 
the  ridges  and  their  uses,  outlines  and  cores  of  patterns,  per- 
sistence value  of  evidence,  methods  of  indexing,  personal 
identification,  heredity,  races  and  classes,  etc.  It  is  a  book 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  value. 

The  Principles  of  Pattern  Making.  Written  Specially  for 
Apprentices  and  Students  in  Technical  Schools.  By 
a  Foreman  Pattern  Maker.  13mo,  pp.  188.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    90  cents. 

"The  Principles  of  Pattern  Making"  is  "written  .spe- 
cially for  apprentices  and  students  in  technical  schools  by  a 
foreman  pattern  maker  "  who  has  published  heretofore  "  Prac- 
tical Iron  Founding,"  "Metal  Turning  "  and  other  technical 
works  concerning  his  trade.  The  author  has  aimed  to  instruct 
the  young  learner  in  the  "principles  and  elements  of  the 
trade  of  engineers'  pattern  maker,"  and  his  treatment,  his 
illustrations  and  his  glossary  of  trade-terms  seem  well  adapted 
to  that  purpose . 

The  Elements  of  Graphic  Statics.    A  Text-Book  for  Sfti- 

dents  of  Engineering.    By  L.  M.  Hoskins.    Octavo, 

pp.  209.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $3.25. 

Mr.  L.  M  Hoskins  is  professor  of  pure  and  applied  me- 
chanics in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  publish  for  him,  in  substantial,  agreeable  style.  "The 
Elements  of  Graphic  Statics:    a  Text-Book  for  Students  of 


Engineering."  Mr.  Hoskins  say.s  in  his  preface:  "A  chief 
aim  lias  been  simpli(;ity  of  presentation  ;  tue  matter  treated 
has  been  limited  to  the  development  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  typical  prob- 
lems." 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Being  a  Series  of  Advanced 
Primers  of  Electricity.  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.M. 
16mo,  pp.  30ti.    New  York;  The  W.  J.  Johnston  Co. 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A  M.,  is  an  electrician  of  high 
rank,  an  author  and  a  teacher.  Ho  has  written  a  series  of 
"  Advanced  Primers  of  Electricity."  They  are  intended  for 
general  students  of  the  subject,  are  brought  up  to  date  and 
the  series  embraces  the  throe  volumes:  "  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism," "The  Measure  of  Electric  Current,"  etc.,  and  "  The 
Electric  Telegraph."  The  author  has  given  some  useful  hints 
as  to  the  selection  of  larger  works  in  the  domain  of  electrical 
hterature. 

Practical  Electric  Light  Fitting,  By  F.  C.  Allsop.  12mo, 
pp.  390.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1..50. 

Mr.  F.  C.  AlLsop  is  a  practical  London  manufacturing 
electrician  who  has  heretofore  written  several  works  con- 
nected with  his  calling.  His  latest  volume,  abundantly  illus- 
trated and  written  for  the  mostrpracticalpurposes,  is  a  treatise 
on  "  Practical  Electric  Light  Fitting."  The  book  is  produced 
in  response  to  repeated  requests. 

Original  Papers  on  Dynamo  Machinery  and  Allied  Sub- 
jects. By  John  Hopkinson,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  349. 
New  York  :    The  W.  J.  Johnston  Co.    .$1. 

"Original  Papers  on  Dynamo  Machinery  and  Allied  Sub- 
jects," by  John  Hopkinsonj  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  addresses 
itself  primarily  to  tlie  rapidly  enlarging  class  of  electrical 
engineers.  The  author  states  in  his  pieface  that  the  volume 
contains  all  that  he  has  written  of  "  an  original  character  on 
electro-technical  subjects."  The  eleven  papers  date  from  1879 
to  1892,  and  were  first  produced  as  contributions  to  the  Royal 
Society  and  to  various  engineei-ing  societies.  Sufficiently 
illustrated. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Distribution.  Part  I.  By 
W.  Perren  Maycock.  Paper,  13mo,  pp.  197.  New 
York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Part  I.  of  "Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Distribution" 
is  written  by  a  London  teacher  of  electrical  science,  W.  Perren 
Maycock  M.l.E.E.  The  work  is  intended  as  an  elementary 
manual  for  students  of  the  technical  subjects  mentioned,  but 
the  reader  "  is  expected  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism." 

Figure-Skating,  Simple  and  Combined.  By  Montagu  S. 
Monier- Williams,  Winter  Randell  Pidgeon  and  Arthur 
Dryden.  16mo,  pp.  338.  New  York  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.    $3  35. 

"  Figure  Skating  "is  "  arranged  as  a  complete  text-book  of 
the  art  of  skating  as  practiced  in  the  leading  skating  clubs  of 
Great  Britain  "  It  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive  treatment 
of  that  royal  recreation  extant,  and  is  abundantly  equipped 
with  descriptions,  directions  and  diagrams  of  all  skating  fig 
ures,  together  with  directions  for  club  management,  action  in 
case  of  accident,  etc.  The  volume  is  the  work  of  two  gradu- 
ates of  Oxford  and  one  of  Cambridge. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.     By  James 

Lees.     lOmo,  pp.  155.    New  York  :    F.  Warne  &  Co. 

50  cents. 

Those  interested  in  the  scientific  comprehension  of  this 
game  will  find  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  stowed  away  in  this 
little  treatise.  It  has  been  indorsed  by  a  great  authority  on 
the  subject— Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  "checkers"  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  owe  a  good  deal. 

Brown's  Business  Correspondence  and  Manual  of  Dicta- 
tion. By  William  H.  Brown.  12mo,  pp.  366.  New 
York  :    Excelsior  Publishing  House.    $1. 

The  author  of  the  above  volume  is  a  practical  teacher  of 
stenography,  and  he  has  compiled  his  work  with  a  clear  sense 
of  what  is  needed  by  the  student  of  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing. Besides  the  usual  material  of  a  business  compendium,  he 
has  included  examples  of  all  kinds  of  writing  forrhs  with 
which  a  stenographer  should  be  acquainted,  literary  selec- 
tions, law  forms  and  court  work,  railroad  correspondence,  etc. 
The  compilation  is  thoroughgoing  and  conveniently  arranged. 
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The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa. 

The  American  School  at  Athens.    M.  L.  D'Ooge. 

Our  Government  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.    C.  Worthing- 

ton. 
The  Economic  Revolution.    Prof.  R.  T,  Ely. 
Women  in  Greek  History.    Emily  F.  Wheeler. 
Telepathy.    Richard  Hodgson. 
Greek  Papyri.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
The  Coal  Industry.    James  K.  Reeve. 
Percy  Bysshe  Skelley.    K.  West. 
Light  on  a  Dead  Past.    H.  R.  Chamberlain. 
Eailway  Development  in  Canada.    A.  R.  Davis. 
Spoken  Literature.     Charles  Barnard. 
Homes  of  the  Poor.    A.  T.  Whitt; 
The  Problem  of  Color  Hearing.     Alfred  Binet. 
A  French  Exhibit  of  Historic  Sculptures. 
Women  in  Hungary.    Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 
The  Pioneer  of  Women's  Higher  Education.     Mrs.  M.  F.  Hoag- 

land . 

Chambers's  Journal. --Edinburgh. 

Destruction  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube. 

Botany  Bay. 

Novelists'  Pictures. 

The  Sense  of  Hearing  in  Animals. 

Building  Superstitions. 

The  Chaperone. — St.   Louis.     December. 

T'rederick  Geselschap.    Frederick  Geiser. 

Nineteenth  Century  Pagani.sm.    H.  H.  Morgan. 

Right  to  Personality.    A.  J.  Camp. 

Common-Sense  View  of  Sick  Nursing.    Professor  Virchow. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.— London. 

Compromise  as  an  Expedient  in  Religion.    Jas.  Monro. 

Reminiscences  of  Bishop  French.     Bishop  W.  Ridley. 

The  Uganda  Mission.    Rev.  G.  K.  Baskerville  and  J.  Roscoe. 

Contemporary  Review.— London. 

The  Czar  Alexander  III.    E.  B.  Lanin. 

The  Financial  Aspect  of  Home  Rule.    J.  J.  Clancy. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession.    M.  do  Blowitz. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party.    W.  S. 

The  Deadlock  in  Temperance  Reform.    George  Wyndham. 

Pessimism  and  Progresa     Rev.  S.  A.  Alexauaer. 

The  Mediaeval  C'luntry  House.    Mary  Darmesteter. 

The  English  Parliament.    Justin  McCarthy. 

Why  Do  Men  Remain  Christians  ?    Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 

The  Social  Condition  of  Labor.    E.  R.  L.  Gould. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London. 

At  the  Ice  Hills. 

"Humors  of  Rustic  Psalmody. 

TJlrich  of  Lichtenstein. 


The     Cosmopolitan. 

The  Making  of  an  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Eour  Famous  Artists.    Gerald  Campbell. 


New  York. 


Japan    Revisited- The   Homes   of    the    People.    Sir    Edwin 

Arnold. 
Beauties  of  the  American  Stage.    .1.  P.  Read,  W.  S.  Walsh. 
(jOiifessions  of  An  Autograph  Hunter.     Charles  Robinson. 
The  English  Laureates.     R.  H.  Stoddard. 
The  Muses  of  Manhattan .    Brandor  Matthews. 
Grant  Under  Fire.    Theodore  R.  Davis. 
Co-operative  Industry.    E.  E.  Hale. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. — New  York. 

The  Gay  Season  in  Florida.     Harriet  C.  Wilkio. 
Mrs.  French-Sheldon.     Helen  M.  Wiuslow 
Preparation  and  Cai'e  of  a  Lawn     Eben  E.  Rexford. 
Care  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs.    Susanna  W.  Dodds. 

The   Dial.— Chicago. 

December  16. 

The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

A  Circle  of  Famous  Artists  and  Poets. 

The  Future  of  Canada.     C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Manners  and  Monuments  of  Pre-Historic  Peoples.     F.  Starr. 

A  New  History  of  America.     Frederick  J.  Turner. 

January  1. 
The  Literary  Year  in  Retrospect. 
In  Arctic  Seas. 

Ejjisodes  of  Massachusetts  History.     George  Batchelor. 
Recent  Literature  on  Currency  and  Taxation.    E.  A.  Ross. 
Fiction  in  Foreign  Parts.     William  Morton  Payne. 

Dominion   Illustrated   Monthly. — Montreal.    December. 

Newfoundland  and  Its  Capital.    A.  C.  Winton. 

The  Queen's  Highway  in  the  West.    H.  J.  Woodside. 

Canada  and  A  merican  Aggression.    J.  C.  Hopkins. 

January. 

Cricket  in  Canada. — IV.    G.  G.  S.  Lindsey. 

The  Misericordia  in  Florence.    Alice  Jones. 

Choir  and  Choir  Singing  in  Toronto.    S.  Frances  Hai-rison. 

H.  M.  S.  "Blake." 

The  Railway  Mail  Clerks  of  Canada.    C.  M.  Sinclair. 

Eastern  and  Western  Review. — London.     December  15. 

Abdul  Hamid  II..  Sultan  of  Turkey.    With  Portrait. 
Sport  in  Upper  Assam.     Col.  E.  J.  Thackeray. 
Commercial  Immorality  :  Jay  Gould.    F.  C.  Huddle. 

Economic  Journal. — Quarterly.     London.     December. 

London  Waterside  Labor.     H.  Llewellyn  Smith. 
Basis  of  Industrial  Remjinej^tion.     D.  F.  Schloss. 
Co  operation  and  Profit  Bhanng.    Benj.  Jones. 
Government  Railways  in  a  Democratic  State.     W.  M.  Ac- 
worth 
The  Income  Tax.    G.  H  Blunden. 
Silver  in  India.    F.  C.  Harrison. 
The  Carmaux  Strike.    Prof.  Chas.  Gide. 
Friendly  Society  Finance.     Rev.  .J.  Frome  Wilkinson. 
The  Alleged  Dechne  of  the  British  Cotton  Industrj'.  E.  Hehn. 

Education. — Boston. 

Co-education  in  Colleges.    J.  L.  Pickard. 

A  Philosophical  Congress.    Louis  J.  Block. 

A  Study  of  Browning's  Poetry.     May  Mackintosh. 

The  Scottish  School  of  Rhetoric— III.    A.  M.  Williams. 

History's  Misleading  Chronology.     Samuel  W.  Balch. 

Distinguishing  Characteristics  of  Sloyd.  Lizzie  J.  Woodward. 

Educational  Review. — New  York. 

Higher  Education  in  the  United  States.    Seth  Low. 

Developing  Literary  Tastes  in  Students.  Edward  T.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Status  of  the  High  School  in  New  England.    C.  H.  Douglas. 

Relation  of  Arithmetic  to  Elementary  Science.  Wilbur  S. 
Jackman. 

Tests  on  School  Children.    E.  W.  Scripture. 

Ernest  Renan.     Gabi-iel  Monod. 

Democracy  and  Our  Old  Universities     Joseph  King. 

International  Congress  of  Philosophy.     Louis  J.  Block. 

An  Antithetical  Comparison  of  French  and  American  Schools, 

Educational  Review. — London. 

University  College.  Liverpool.     Illustrated.     Gerald  H.  Ren- 

dall. 
Report  of  the  Headmasters''  Conference. 
Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick's  "  Higher  Logic"    St.  George  Stock. 

The  Engineering  Magazine. — New  York. 

De  We  Need  a  State  Bank  Currency  ?    Edward  Atkinson. 
Our  Outlook  for  Foreign  Markets.     Albert  D.  Prentz. 
Industrial  Development  of  the  South.— IV.    R.  H.  Edmonds. 
The  Choice  of  an  Architect.    Bernard  McEvoy. 
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Geolof^y  and  the  Mississippi  Problem. 
Tile  AiitliiaciU"  Coal  Industry.     H.  M.  Chance. 
Kire  l^o.sses  and  the  A^e  <>t  Clay.     Harvey  B.  Chass. 
The  True  Cause  of  Labor  Troubles.     John  O.  Gray. 
The  Pan-American  Railway  Surveys.    J.  D.  Qarnson. 
Liquid  Fuel  in  riteam-Making.    F.  R.  Hutton. 


-London. 

With  Portrait.    Wil- 


English   Illustrated. - 

Archbishop  Vaughan  of  Westminster. 

fn^l  ward. 

The  Buildings  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition.    Sir  H.  T.  Wood. 
Four  Famous  Cienerals  :    Sir  (i.  White,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  Sir 

(>.  (ireaves  and  H.  Brackeubury.      With  Portraits.     Cap 

tain  K.  C.  H.  Price. 
Througli  tlu-  Pyrenees  in  December.     S.  J.  Weyman. 
Song  Birds  of  India— the  Copsychus  Family.    W.  T.  Greene. 


Expositor.— London. 

Paul"."?  Conception  of  Christianity.    Prof.  A.  B 
Th(!  Go.spel  According  to  St.  Peter.     Rev.  J 


Bruce. 
O.  F.  Murray. 


Expository  Times. — London. 

The  Teaching  of  Our  Lord  as  to  the  Authority  of  the  Old 

Testament.     Bislnni  EUicott. 
Our  Debt  to  German  Theology.— IV.    Prof.  J.  S.  Banks. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London. 

The  South  Meath  Election.    J.  E.  Rodmond. 

Tile  Increase  of  In.sanity.     W.  .1.  Corbet. 

Abdur    Rahman    Khan :    Araiy  of  Afghanistan.      Sir  Lepel 

Griffin. 
Tierra  del  Fuego.    D.  R.  O'Sullivan. 
The  Dearness  of  Cheap  Lalx>r.     David  F.  Schlos.s. 
Politics  and  Finance  in  Brazil. 
Small  F;irms.     Mis.s  March  Phillips. 
Silver  I'p  to  Date.     Morcton  Frewen. 
The  Beni'fits  of  Vivisection.     A.  Coppen  Jones. 
Ghosts  and  Their  Photos.    II.  R.  Haweis. 
Social  Politics  in  New  Zealand.     Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

The   Forum.— New  York. 

The  Crisis  in  Silver.    Hon.  Tlenry  n.  Gibbs. 

Shall  the  State  Bank  Ta.x  be  Rcju-aled  r    Hon.  Herry  Bacon. 

Necessity  for  a  National  Quaiantiiiiv     Dr.  E.  O.  Shakespeare. 

What  Is  "a  Novi'l  1    V.  Marion  Crawford. 

What  Ininiigrants  Contribute  to  Indu.stry.   George  F.  Parker. 

Alien  Degradation  of  American  Character.     S.  (*.  Fi.sher. 

The  Publicr  School  System  of  New  York  City.    J.  M.  Rice. 

W(>alth  and  Bu.siness  Relations  of  the  West.     C.  S.  ( jlewl. 

Literary  and  Municipal  Problems  in  England.     F.  Harrison 

French  Stability  and  Economic  Unrest.     L.  Li 

German  Socialism  and  Literary  Sterility.    Dr 

Can  Moral  Conduct  Be  Taught"in  Schools  ?    G 

Jay  Gould  and  .Six-ialism.     A.  T.  Hadley. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — London. 

Sirius  and  Its  System.    .1.  Ellard  Gore. 

What  Bi'came  of  Charles  II.  r    C.  T.  W.  Rouble. 

Mills  and  Millers.     Rev.  M.  G.  Watkin.s. 

Female  Brains  and  Girls"  Schtwls.    George  Miller. 

After  Elk.     Francis  Pn^vost. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners.     G.  R.  Vicars. 

A  Man's  Thoughts  on  Marriage.     E.  B.  Fox. 

Quashie  :  In  the  Caribbees.     Frank  Banfleld. 

Old  Church  Steeples.     Sarah  Wil.son. 

A  Garden  In  the  Tropics.    James  Rodway. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— London. 

The  Electrcss  Sophia  of  Hanover.  —HI.     Sarah  Tytler. 

A  New  Departure  In  the  Education  of  Children.     Dr.  A.  T. 

Schofield. 
Our  Friends  the  Servants.    Mrs.  Emma  Brewer. 

Godey's. — New  York. 
A  Christmas  Witch.   A  Complete  Novel 


vy-Brul.l. 
RH.Geffcken. 
H.  Palmer. 


Christmas  in  Paris.     Eleanor  E. 


Gertrude  Atherton. 
Greatorex. 


Goldthwaite's    Geographical     Magazine. — New    York.      De- 
cember. 

Mars.    Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.R.S. 

The  Panamint  Indians  of  the  Mojave  Desert.    J.  R.  Spears. 

Antarctic  Exoloration.     G.  S.  Griffiths. 

Columbus  ana  His  Times.— X.    W.  H.  Parker. 

Longitude  and  Time.     Edward  R,  E.  Cowell. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  of  Per.sia.    E.  Spencer  Pratt. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras.    E.  W.  Perry. 

The  Ostrich,  Wild  and  Under  Domestication.     E.  M.  Aaron. 

Influence  of  Rain  Fall  on  Commercial  Development. 

Good  Words. — London. 

Round  About  the  Cheviot.    Rev.  A.  H.  Drvsdale. 
The  Snowy  Woods.     Rev.  B.  G.  Johns. 


E.  P.  Waite, 


Local  Memories  of  Milton.    Prof.  D.  Mason. 
Tunisian  Jews.     Mrs.  Reichardt. 

R.  L.  Nettleship.     With  Portrait.    Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
The  Cheshire  Salt  Region.    Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Great  Thoughts.- London. 

Interviews  with  Prof.  Drummond,  Prof.  Blackie  and  Mr.  C, 

N.  Williamson.     With  Portraits.     R.  Blathwayt. 
F.  N.  Cliarrington.     With  Portrait.     Rev.  J.  C.  Carlile. 
Heinrich  Heine.     With  Portrait.     Leily  Eisner. 
The  Pathos  of  London  Life.— II.    Arnold  White. 

Greater  Britain. — London.     December  15. 

Canada.    Very  Rev.  McDonnell  Dawson. 

Natal  and  Its  Constitution.    Jo.seph  .S.  Dunn. 

How  to  Start  in  Rural  Australia    Continued.    G.  Qeddes. 

A  Grumble  About  Things  Maritime. 

Western  Australia.    G.  G.  Black. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York. 

The  Old  Wav  to  Dixie.     Julian  Ralv^h. 
Proletarian  Paris.     Theodore  Child. 
Pensions  :    The  Law  and  Its  Admiui.stration. 
Why  We  Left  Russia.     Poultuey  Bigelow. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. — Boston. 

Preparatory  School  Education.    Charles  Frantas  Adams. 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  the  West.    C.  F.  Thwing. 
The  New  Psychology.     H.  Mlinsterberg. 
Harvard  Men  in  the  Pulilic  Service.    C.  P.  Ware. 
America  Prefigured.    Justin  Winsor. 

The  Home-Maker.— New  York.   December. 

Tennyson.    L.  B.  RiLssell. 

A  Visit  to  the  Tiffany's  of  Japan.     Donglas  Sladen. 

The  Falls  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons. 

A  Visit  to  Edison's  Father. 

January. 

A  Modern  Helen  de  Hantpiit  Genlis.    I>ida  R.  McCabe. 
From  liiterliwhen  to  Berne  and  Neufchat«;l.     Jenny  .June. 
The    Poe    Monument    and    Memorial     Volume.      Marion    V, 
Dorsi'y. 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York. 

Tlie  Progressive  Nature  of  Revelation.     C.  S.  Gerhard. 
Tlie  1'ji.Htor  ill  Uelution  to  the  Beneficence  of  the  (Jhurch. 
Theological  Thought  in  Germany.    George  H.  Schodde. 
Clerical  ("elibiwy.    C.  C.  Starbucrk. 
What  the  Workingmun  May  Ask  of  the  Minister. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia. 

Tlie  Ethics  of  SfK'ial  Progress.     Franklin  H.  Giddings. 
Did  the  Romans  Degenerate  r    Mary  Emily  Case. 
Political  Economy  and  Practical  Lii<(.     Wm.  Cunningham. 
German  Character.     Richard  M.  Myer. 


Irish    Monthly.— Dublin. 


Tlie  Church  and  Science. 
Dr.  Umwell  of  Maynooth.- 


Rev.  J.  Gerard. 
-XII. 


Journal     of    the     Association    of    Engineering     Societies. - 

Chicago.    November. 

Report  Upon  International  Congress  of  Interior  Navigation. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Storage  Batt<^rie8.  C.  F.  Umberlaeher. 
Cedar  Block  Paving.     Thomas  Ajjpieton. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. — New  York. 

Artill*  ry  Service  in  the  Rebellion— \ni.    Gen.  J.  C.  Tidball. 

Hot  Air'Ealloons.    ( •<ii)t.  E.  L.  Zalinski. 

Russian  View  of  the  Pamir  Question. 

Comments  on  Military  Six-cialists.     Capt.  F.  W.  Hess. 

The  Knai>sack.     Capt.  William  Quinton. 

Mu.sketry  Training  and  Its  Value  in  War. 

Place  of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  Arm'y. 

Williams. 
Artillery  in  Coast  Defense.    Major  A.  C.  Hansard. 
Infantry  in  Combat. 
A6rial  Navigation.    O.  Chanute. 
Chemistry  and  Explosives. 
Cavalry  in  the  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.    December. 

Study  of  Political  Economy  in  the  United  States.  .7.  L.  Laugh' 

lin. 
Recent  Commercial  Policy  of  France.    Emile  Levasseur. 
Rodbertus'  Socialism.    E."  B.  Andrews. 
Price  of  Wheat  Since  1867.    Thorstein  B.  Veblen. 


Capt.  J.  Parker. 

Lieut.  J.  R. 
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Knowledge. — London. 
The  Number  and  Distance  of  Visible  Stars. 
What  is  a  Nebula  'i    A.  C  Ranyard. 
Lemurs.    R.  Lydekker. 


J.  E.  Gore. 


The   Lake   Magazine.— Toronto.    December. 

British  Columbia  Politically.    R.  E.  GosnoU. 

The  Canadian  Oliver  Goldsmith.    W.  G   Macfarlane. 

The  Trade  Question.     Douglas  Gregory. 

The  Nogi-o  Race  in  the  United  States.    Charles  Ellis. 

Home  Rule  in  England.    J.  Heighington. 

Leisure  Hour. — London. 

In  the  Days  of  Yore  at  Youghal.    Georgina  M.  Synge . 

Whittier.     With  Portrait.     Mrs.  Fyvio  Mayo. 

The  Pilot  at  Sea.    W.  J.  Gordon. 

The  Peoples  of  Italy. 

Ascents  in  the  Himalayas.— I.    With  Map.    E.  Whymper. 

Lend  a  Hand.— Boston. 

December. 

Tenement  House  Statistics.    Rev.  John  Tunis. 

Prevention  of  Cholera. 

Kodak  Views  of  English  Charities, 

Massachusetts  Indian  Association. 

Field  Matrons.     Emily  S.  Cook. 

Organized  Charity.    Amos  G.  Warner. 

Co-operation  and  Profit-Sharing. 

The  Schoolship  '■  Saratoga." 

The  Migration  of  luvaUds.    Rev.  Samuel  A.  EUot. 

January. 

The  Quarantine  Bill.    E.  E.  Hale. 
Baby  Farming.    Fi'ederick  A.  Burt. 
Education  in  Citizenship. 
Tenement  House  Work .    Hannah  Fox. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia. 

A  Pacific  Encounter.    A  Complete  Story.    Mary  E.  Stickney. 
Captain  Charles  Biddle.     Elizabeth  B.  Bates. 
In  War-Time.    M.  E.  W.  Shervi^ood. 
Foils  and  Fencing.    Eugene  Van  Schaick. 

The   Literary   Northwest. — St.  Paul. 

Pre-Historic  America.    Rev.  John  Gmeiner. 

A  Spanish  Theme.     Mabel  F.  Wheaton. 

Canadian  Examples  of  School  Compromises.     J.  A.  J.   Mc- 

Kenna. 
Blinneapolis   Artists   and   the   World's   Fair.    Laura  L.  V 

Baldwin. 
Archbishop  Satolli  :    A  Sketch.    Rev.  John  Conway. 
Venice  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    L.  D.  Ventura. 
Old  Betz,  the  Sioux  Heroine. 
Sunday  and  the  World's  Fair. 

Longman's   Magazine. — London. 

Reminiscences  of  Edinburgh  Society  Nearly  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

Tlie  "  Donna  "  in  1892. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Village  Life.    Rev.  J.  Vaughan. 

Lucifer. — London.    December  1.5. 

Simon  Magus.— Concluded.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
The  Religion  of  the  Puranas.     Francesca  Arundale. 
.  The  Natural  and  Artificial  in  Morality.    S.  Corbett. 
The  Religious  Basis  of  Theosophy. — Concluded.    C.  E.  Woods. 
Alchemy.    W.  Main. 
Father  John  of  Kronstadt. 

Ludgate   Monthly. — London. 

Winchester  College.     W.  C.  Sargent. 
The  Queens  of  Europe.     With  Portraits. 
The  Grenadier  Guards.     Illustrated. 

The  City  of  London  and  West  End  Football  Associations.    Il- 
lustrated.   C.  Bennett. 

Lutheran   Quarterly. — Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Recent  Research  in  Bible  Lands.    G.  H.  Schodde. 
Christianity  and  Holy  Scripture.    Leonhard  Staehlin. 
Civic  Christianity.    Edw^in  H.  Delk. 

Labor  :     A  Revolution  and  a  Problem.     M.  H.  Richards. 
Essentials  of  Efl'ective  Preaching.    H.  C.  Holloway. 
Co-education.     Mrs.  J.  M.  Cromer. 
Frederick  Christopher  CEttinger. 
The  Revised  English  Catechism. 

Lyceum.— London.    December  15. 

The  Administration  of  an  Irish  County  :    Cavan. 
Is  the  Irish  Licensed  Trade  in  Danger  ? 
The  Nemesis  of  Neology  :    Amiel's  Journal. 
The  Indian  Civil  Service  and  Irish  Candidates. 


Macmillan's  Magazine.— London. 

Under  the  Great  Wall.    A.  Michio. 

Franco  and  the  Papacv.     C.  B.  R.  Kent. 

The  '■  Statesmen  "  of  Cumberland. 

Burns  at  Kirkoswald.     J.  W.  Oliver. 

The  Tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Rev.  H.  Smith 

On  the  Old  Knightsbridge  Road. 

Of  Thomas  Bewick.    Mrs.  Ritchie. 

Magazine  of  American  History.— New  York. 

Columbian  Celebration  of  1793.    Edward  P.  do  Lancoy 

Tho  Story  of  Castiue,  Maine.    Edward  I.  St(!venson. 

A  Glance  at  the  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Rev.  G.  G.  Heti- 

burn. 
How  to  Study  United  States  History.    Prof.  H.  E.  Chambers. 
Whittier's  Birthplace.    Miss  J.  G.  Tyler. 
Elements  of  Sea  Power. 

Gouverneur  Morris  in  Europe.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
History  of  the  United  States  in  Paragraphs— California. 

The  Menorah  Monthly.— New  York. 

The  Megillah  of  Saragossa.    Rabbi  I.  Aaron. 
A  Hebrew  Letter  from  R^nan. 
Misrepresentation  of  Judaism.    M.  Ellinger. 
The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society. 
Is  Worship  Still  Needed  ?    Rev.  R.  Grossman. 

The  Methodist  Review. — New  York. 

Whither  !    A  Study  of  Tendency.    D.  A.  Goodsell. 

The  Gospel  in  Nature.    H.  H.  Moore. 

Comparison  of  Ethnic  Religions   and  Christianity.  T.  McK. 

Stuart. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.    F.  C.  Iglehart. 
Some  Recent  Educational  Statistics.    W.  H.  Norton. 
The  Tlieology  of  Milton.     F.  McElfresh. 
Hezekiah,  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.    .loseph  Horner. 
The  Esthetic  m  Religion.    J.  W.  Wright. 
Eternal  Verities.    C.  V.  Anthony. 

The  Missionary  Herald.- Boston. 

Tabular  View  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  1891-92. 
New  Year's  Messages  from  the  Missions. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. — New  York. 

A  General  Glance  at  Some  Great  Facts.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Od«  of  Preparation.    Josiah  Strong. 

A  Century  of  Missions.     Rev.  F.  Edwards. 

Dr.  Pentecost  at  Northfield.     H.  B.  Hartzler. 

Missionary  Progress  in  China.     Rev.  J.  Chalmers. 

Industrial  Education  of  Women  in  Foreign  Fields. 

South  America  and  the  Papacy.    Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain. 

-Chicago. 


C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
Charles  S.  Peirce. 


The  Monist. 

The  Doctrine  of  Auta. 

Evolutionary  Love. 

Renan.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Intuition  and  Reason.    Christine  L.  Franklin. 

Cruelty  and  Pity  in  Women.    Guillaume  Perrero. 

Panpsychism  and  Panbiotism.    Dr.  Paul  Cams. 

Monthly    Packet. — London. 

Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi.    H.  Zimmern. 
Five  English  Poets  :    Tennyson  and  Others.    A.  D.  Innes. 
Celestial  Photography.    J.  E.  Gore. 
Ladies'  Clubs.    G.  M.  I.  Blackburne. 

Munsey's  Magazine. — New  York. 

Edouard  Dfitaille.    C.  Stuart  Johnson. 

The  Newspapers  of  Europe.     T.  C.  Crawford. 

The  Alamo.    R.  H.  Titherington. 

Mountain  Railroad  Engineering.     George  E.  Latham. 

Bull  Fighting.    Edward  P.  Kimball. 

The  Advance  of  Modern  Surgery.    P.  F.  Chambers. 

Music. — Chicago. 
December. 
Negro  Music.    Johann  Tonsor. 

Educational  Value  of  the  International  Pitch  :     A  =  435. 
Philosophy,  in  Piano  Playing. — II. — Expression.    A.  Carpe. 
The  Art  of  Singing— Ancient  and  Modern.    P.  D.  Aldrich. 
The  Marseillaise.    John  Keren. 
The  Relation  of  Speech  to  Song.     C.  H.  Brittan. 
Guarantee  Funds  and  Guarantors.    Homer  A.  Moore. 

January. 

Music  in  the  Poets.    Helen  A.  Clarke. 

Development  and   Character   in  Piano  Literature.    Adolph 

Carpe. 
The  Modern  Orchestra  and  Its  Mission.    Arthur  Weld. 
The  Congregation  as  Seen  from  the  Choir.    C.  W.  Landon. 
Liszt's  "  Dante"  Symphony.    Edith  V.  Eastman. 
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'  The  Antiquities  of  Music. 
Edgar  Kelley's  "  Puritania  Music." 

The  National  Magazine. — New  York. 

Lord  Lovell  and  the  Second  Canadian  Cainpaigrn.  J.  Q.  Wilson. 

American  Institutions— Whence  Are  They  *     Leonard  Irving. 
'  The  Boston    ■  Massacre."    John  Douglas  Lind.say. 
'  Gov.  Winthrojj's  Defense  of  His  Administration.     F.  Allaben. 

National  Review. — London. 

Agricultural  Union.     Earl  of  WinchiLsea. 

Lord  Winchilsea's  Proposal.     G.  B.  Curtis. 
'  The  Correlation  of  Moral  Forces.     Professor  Knight. 

Disabilities  of  Democracv'.     W   Earl  Hodgson. 
'Tho  Farrcresqueries  of  Free  Trade.    Freueri(?k  Greenwood. 

State  Regulation  of  the  Price  of  Bread.  Lord  Stanley,  of 
Alderley. 

Authors,  Publi-shers  and  Reviewers.    Frederick  Wicks. 

Toryism  and  Progression.     F.  R.  Y.  Radcliffe. 

Byways  in  Sicily.    Lady  Susan  Keppel. 

The  church  in  Wales.    A.  O.  Boscawon. 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eminent  Politician.— II.    Edouard  Rod. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston. 

Amelia  B.  Edwards  :    Ilcr  Childhood  and  Early  Life.      M.  Be- 

tham- Ed  wards. 
The  Oldest  EiMscopal  Church  in  New  England.  Alice  M.  Earle. 
'The  Home  in  tho  Tenement  II()U.>iO.     Lucia  T.  Ames. 
Modern  Architecture.     Barr  Fcrr^'-e. 
Ye  Ancient  Burial  (Grounds  of  Boston.     Albert  8.  Cox. 
James  Parton.    Julius  H.  Ward. 
Harvard's  Youngest  Three.     Eliot  Lord. 
In  the  Old  South  State.     Leo  C.  Harby. 

New  Review.  — London. 

Scotland's  Revolt  Again.st  Home  Rule.     R.  Wallace. 

Ireland's  Reply     John  E.  Redmond. 

The  Faith  Cure.     Profes.sor  Cliarcot. 

On  Bimetalli.sm.     Alfred  do  Rothschild. 

English  Songs  and  Ballads.     Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

A  New  Poor  Law.     Rev,  .1.  F.  Wilkinson. 

Real  Stuarts  or  Bogus  Sttiarts  *    Archibald  Forl)e8. 

"  Women.  Clergj'men  and  Doctors  :  "    A  Reply.     Canon  Wil 

berforce. 
Webster.  Lamb  and  Swinburne.    William  Archer. 
A  Bishop  on  Buddhism.    Prof.  Max  MuUer. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— London. 

The  Necessitv  for  Amended  Legislation  in  Dealing  with 
Habitual  Drunkards.     Sir  Dyce  Duckworth. 

A  Few  Words  About  the  New  English  Dictionary. 

Reflections  on  the  Past  of  the  Church  of  England.  Canon 
Furze. 

St.  Peter's  Ckurch,  Monkwoarmouth.     Dr.  H.  Hay  man. 

Old  Ago  Pensions  and  Friendly  Societies.  Rev.J.F.  Wilkin- 
son. 

A  Layman's  Recollections  of  the  Church  Movement  of  1833.— 

The  Lord's  Report  on  HosiiitaLs.    B.  B.  Rawiings. 
Ugo  Bassi.     E.  C.  Vausittart. 

Nineteenth  Century. — London.    December. 

False  Democracy.    W.  S.  Lilly. 

Sham  Education.    Professor  Mahaffy. 

Trained  Workers  for  the  Poor.    Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Irving's  "  King  Lear  "—A  New  Tradition.    E.  R.  Russell. 

Three  Weeks  m  Samoa.    Countess  of  Jersey. 

Architecture  a  Profession  or  axi  Art  ?  Lord  Orimthorpe. 

Happiness  in  Hell :  A  Reply.    Father  Clarke. 

Modern  Poets  and  tho  Meaning  of  Life.    F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Urmi.  A  Poisoned  Queen.    Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji. 

The  Silver  Question  and  India.    Gen.  Sir  (i.  Che.sney. 

A  Reformation  of  Domestic  Service.    Mrs.  Lewis. 

The  Priest  in  PoUtics.    Michael  Davitt. 

Ou  Allons-nous  ';— French  Politics.    M.  YvSs  Guyot. 

Aspects  of  Tennyson.    James  Knowles. 

North  American  Review.— New  York. 

Shall  Immigration  Be  Suspended  ?    W.  E.  Chandler. 

Limits  of  Legitimate  Religious  Discussion.  Bishpp  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Insomnia  and  Recent  Hypnotics.    William  A.  Hammon 

Universal  Suffrage  in  France.    Jean  Mac6. 

Foreign  Nations  at  the  World's  Fair  :    Japan.  Italy. 

Possibilities  of  the  Telescope.    Alvan  G.  Clark. 

Does  the  Republican  Party  Need  Reorganization  ?  J.  N. 
Dolph. 

Industrial  Co-operation.    David  Dudley  Field. 

Xiabor  Organizations  in  Law.    Oren  B.  Taft. 

Flirting  Wives.    Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

High  Caste  Indian  Magic.    H.  Kellar. 

A  Bible  Lesson  for  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.    Gail  Hamilton. 

Our  City  Vigilance  League.    Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 


Political  Organizations  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

James  Bryce. 
Farm  and  Home  Proprietorship.    G.  K.  Holmes. 
An  L^ncut  Diamond.     Edward  P.  Jackson. 
Students  as  Showmen.    James  M.  Hubbard. 
Campaigning  in  the  West.    Wm.  D.  Foulke. 

Our  Day.— Chicago.    December. 

The  Career  of  Columbus,    f^hauncey  M.  Depew. 

Miss  Willard  on  th«  Temperance  Outlook. 

Af^gressive  Christianity  m  India.     (}.  F.  Pentecost. 

Liquor  and  Lawlessness  at  the  World's  Fair.     W.  F.  Crafts. 

Essentials  and  Circumstantials  in  Scripture.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— New  York. 

Some  Famous  Alpine  Ascents.    Arthur  Monteflore. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel. 

Snowshooiiig  in  the  NYliite  Mountains.    Gordon  H.  Taylor. 

Ice  Yachting  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.    Gerard  Anderson. 

A  Glance  at  Big  G.'iinc.     Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

The  Swordfl.sh  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    Nicolas  Pike. 

The  Militia  and  National  Guard  of  Ohio.    W.  H.  C.  Bowen. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco. 

A  Kindergarten  (^hristmas.     Nora  A.  Smith. 

San  Francisco  Elec-tioii  Machinery.     William  A.  Beatty. 

Chri.stma-s  and  Christinascs.     Phil  Weaver,  Jr. 

Vaiic<)vcr"H  Visit  to  the  Mi.ssion  of  Santa  Clara.    W.  H.  Mc- 

Dougal. 
The  Silver  Question.    Henry  S.  Bnwks. 
In  Lincoln's  Homo.    W.  S.  Hutchinson. 

Poet-  Lore .  -  Boston. 

John  Ruskin  as  a  Letter- Writer.     W.  G.  Kingsland. 
Shakespeare's  Miranda'aiid  Tennvson's  Elaine.     S.  G.  Davios. 
The  Democracy  of  Aprile.     Charfes  (i.  Ames. 
A  Study  of  "  Locksley  Hall"  and  "  Si.xty  Years  After." 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York. 

From  Magi<'  to  Chemistry  and  Physics  —II.    A.  D.  White. 

Tlie  Study  of  Man.     Alexander  MacaliHt<ir. 

Some  Veget.'ible  Malformations.     B.  D.  Halsted. 

Marriage  Among  the  Ancient  Israelites.     A.  B.  Ellis. 

The  Early  Extirpation  of  Tumors.    J.  W.  .S.  Gouley. 

Evolution  of  Civilization  and  tho  Arts.    M.  Gustavo  LeBou. 

A  Captive  Comet.    Charles  L.  Poor. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Lightning-Rod.    Joseph  J.  Kr&l. 

Genius  and  Suicide.    (Jliarles  W    Pilgrim. 

Will   the  Coming  Woman  Lose  Her  Hair  *     Miss  E.  F.  An- 

("rrews. 
The  Pro>>lems  of  Anthropology.     Rudoli)h  Virchow. 
The  Rotation  of  the  Farm.     Appletoii  Morgan. 
The  I..ogic  of  Organic  Evolution.     Frank  Cramer. 
Profits  of  Legitimate  Business  Not  Too  Large.     P.  F.  Hallock. 
Totemism  in  the  Evolution  of  Thuology.     Mrs.  C.  K   Baruum. 
Sketch  of  L(!wis  Morris  Ruthcrfurd.     With  Portrait. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va. 

Popular  Misconceptions  of  Presbyterianism.    8.  M.  Smith. 
Paul's  Purpose  in  W'riting  Romans.     M.  W.  .Jacobus. 
Theological  E<lucfition  in  Universities.    Rolxjrt  Price. 
Presbyterianism  in  History.     W.  J.  Lisle. 
Uses  (if  the  Imagination.    .1.  C.  MoUoy. 
Annihilation     Rol>ert  L.  Dabney. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia. 

St.  Paul  and  Inspiration     George  T.  Purves. 

Present  Theological  Drifts  in  Scotland.     N.  L.  Walker. 

Calvin's  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.     Dunlop  Moore. 

Trusting  in  the  Dark.     H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

The  Church  and  the  Masses      R.  V.  Hunter. 

Methods  of  Control  of  the  Theological  Seminaries.    W.  H. 

R<jl>erts. 
Alfred  Tennyson.     Ethelbert  D.  War  field. 
Dr.  Burney  on  Free  Agency.     Edwjird  .1.  Hamilton. 
The  Toronto  Council.     Talbot  W.  Chaml>ers. 
Dr.  Roljerts'  Article  on  Seminary  Control.     John  DeWitt. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.- Boston. 

On  the  Study  of  Economic  History.    W.  J.  Ashley. 

French  Catholics  and  the  Social  Question.     (Maudio  Jannet. 

Recent  Literature  on  Protection.     F.  W.  Taussig 

Some  Explanations  Relating  to  the  "Theory  of  Dynamic  Eco- 
nomics."'    Simon  N.  Patten. 

Social  and  Economic  Legislaticjn  of  the  States  in  1892.  W.  B. 
Shaw. 

South  American  Trade.    Frederick  R.  Clow. 

Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  Agrarian  Conditions.  L.  Hutchinstjn. 

Bank  of  Venice.    Charles  F.  Dunbar. 
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Quiver.— London.  • 

The  Last  of  the  Weavers  of  Spit;ilflelds.    O.  H.  Pike. 
In  the  Footprints  of  St.  Paul.    Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 

Review  of  the  Churches. — London.    December  15. 

The  Effect  of  Disestablishment  on  the  Irish  Church.    With 

Portraits.    Bishop  of  Cork  and  others. 
Are  Y  M.  C.  A.'s  a  Dismal  Failure  ?    With  Portraits.    F.  A. 

Atkins. 
The  Free  Church  Congress.    With  Portrait.    Rev.  Dr.  Mack- 

ennal.  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  and  P.  W.  Bunting. 
The  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter.    W.  M.  Crook. 

School  and  College. — Boston.    December. 

English  in  the  Secondary  School.    Dr.  Charles  Davidson. 
Tafivs  on  Teac^hing  Latin.— V.     William  C.  Collar. 
Extension  of  Physical  Geography  in  Elementary  Teaching. 
W.  M.  Davis. 

Scots  Magazine. — Perth. 

The  Agi'iculture  of  Robert  Burns.    R.  H.  Wallace. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.     Harry  Gow. 

Marriage  Customs  in  Scotland  in  the  Olden  Time.   R.  B.  Lang- 
will. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. — Paisley.      December. 

•Characteristics  of  African  Travel.    Captain  Lngard. 
Ancient  Imaus  of  Barm-i-Dunia  and  the  Way  to  Serica.    R. 
Michell. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York. 

The  Peary  Relief  Expedition.    Angelo  Heilprin. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Mr.   Lincoln.    Marquis  de  Cham- 

brun. 
The  Poor  in  Naples.    Jessie  White  Va.  Mario. 
Impressions  of  a  Decorator  in  Rome.— I.    Frederic  Crownin- 

shield. 
The  Wanderings  of  Cochiti.    Charles  F.  Lummis. 
The  Fall  of  Sebastopol.    William  H.  Russell. 

Social  Economist. — New  York. 

•Our  New  Industrial  Policy.    George  Gunton. 

The  Religious  Sentiment  in  Russia. 

The  Southern  Social  Problem     Kemper  Bocock. 

The  Individual  and  the  State.    William  E.  Hart. 

Economics  for  the  Youn^.    J.  S.  Kelsey. 

The  Corner  Stone  of  Social  Strife.    Theodore  Cox. 

The  Stenographer. — Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Pitman  in  the  United  States.— X.    James  Edmunds. 
The  Munson  Phonography.    Charles  M.  Miller. 
To  the  Woman  Who  Would  Work. 
David  Wolf  Brown.    With  Portrait. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London. 

Life  on  the  Lightships.— IV.    Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor. 
Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.     H.  B.  M.  Buchanan. 
The  Luther  Festival  at  Wittenberg. 
John  McGregor  (Rob  Roy).    With  Portrait. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London. 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  of  London.    Rev.  A.  Mearns. 
Life  in  the  Southern  P'»p'<.    Rev.  J.  E.  Newell. 


Tennyson  as  the  Religious  Exiionent  of  Ilis  Ago.    Julia  Wedg- 
wood. 
Archdoa<v)n  Parrar  at  Home. 
Tennysoniana.  - 1. 

Moor-  Edge  Dwellers  and  Their  Doings.    Canon  Atkinson. 
Mrs.  Booth.     W.  T.  Stead. 

Temple  Bar.— Loudon. 

Lettei's  of  a  Man  of  Leisure. 

Ariosto. 

Gower  Street  and  Its  Reminiscences. 

Sport  in  the  Snow  ;  or  Bear-Hunting  in  Ru.s8ia. 

The  Treasury. — New  York. 

Soul- Winners.    J.  J.  Heischmann. 

Columbus  :     A  Modern  Abraham.     R.  S.  MacArthur. 

'•  The  Daughter  of  Tyre."     W.  F.  Livingston. 

The  Angels  of  God.    Rev.  J.  L.  Harris. 

Revelation  the  Answer  to  Agnosticism.    Professor  Wolf. 

The  United  Service.— Philadeli^hia. 

The  National  Guard  of  Iowa  in  1893.    A.  C.  Scharpf,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Battle  of  Copenhagen.    Peter  Toft. 
Europe  in  1H(X)-91— Rome.    S.  B.  Holabird. 

University    Extension. — Philadelphia.    December. 

Wliat  Has  the  American  Society  Accomplished  ? 
Certain  Interesting  Centres. 
The  Second  National  Conference. 
Economics. — VII. 

The  University  Magazine. — New  York.     Dec. 

Tales  of  Arthur's  Court.    W.  C.  Thayer. 

Poets  Laureate.     T.  P.  Hughes. 

Silver  in  1893.     T.  M.  Tyng. 

A  Study  of  Buddhism.    James  E.  Homans. 

\Ar^estminster  Review. — London. 

The  Political  Situation.    F.  S.  Stevenson. 

Whittier.     Mary  Negreponte. 

Women  as  Poor  Law  Guardians.    Matilda  M.  Blake. 

The  Advantages  of  a  Decimal  Coinage.    F.  H.  Perry  Coste. 

Moltke.    D.  F.  Hannigan. 

The  Present  Position  of  Canada.    G.  Haultain. 

Young  Man. — London. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York.    With  Portraits. 

How  to  Study  Astronomy.    With  Portraits.     Sir  R.  Ball. 

Robert  Browning.     Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

How  to  Make  a  Living  as  a  Journalist.    With  Portrait.    H. 

W.  Massingham 
Mr.  F.  C.  Gould  on  the  Art  of  Caricature.    With  Portraits. 

Young  Woman. — London. 

Mrs.  Gladstone.    With  Portrait.    Rev.  J.  G.  ?vogers. 
The  Women  of  Germany.    Charles  Lowe. 
Fancy  Work.    Miss  Friederichs. 

Nursing  as  a  Profession  for  Women.     Honnor  Marten. 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  on  How  She  Writes  Her  Books.    With  Por- 
trait 
Mary  of  Bethany.    With  Portrait.    Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart. 


THE    GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln. 

Heft  4. 

"  Pennalism,"  or  Fagging  in  the  Old  German  Universities.  Dr. 

Berghaus. 
The  New  St.  Rochus  Chapel,  near  Bingen     Illustrated.    Dr. 

J.  Praxmarer. 
The  Coinage  Question.    P.  Freidank. 
Ancient  Rome.     Paul  Friedrich. 

Hydrogen.  The  Fuel  of  the  Future.     F.  Hochlander. 
Andreas  Hofer.  .     . 

Der  Chorgesang. — Leipzig. 

December  1. 

Mary  Krebs-Brenning.    Concluded. 

Chorus  for  Male  Voices  :     "  Die  Lumpenglocke,"  by  E.  Meyer- 
Helmund. 

December  1.5. 
Alexander  von  Fielitz.    With  Portrait.    B.  Setzepfandt. 
Chorus  for  Male  Voices  :  "Ein'  Feste  Burg." 

Daheim. — Leipzig. 
December  3. 
New  Books  on  Africa.    H  Harden. 


December  10. 
Murillo.    Adolf  Rosenberg. 

December  17. 

The  Home  of   Schiller's  Parents.    With  Portraits.     Dr.  K. 
Kinzel. 

December  24. 

Waltershausen  :  A  German  Doll  Town.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 
Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg. 
Heft  3. 
What  Should  We  Eat  and  Drink  ? 
Hildesheim.     Illusti-ated.     Antonie  Haupt. 
Christmas  in  Poetry,  History,  Art  and  the  Life  of  the  People, 

Dr.  Berlage. 
A  Day  in  a  London  Police  Court.    Dr.  A.  Heine. 
The  World's  Fair. 

Heft  4. 
The  Vehmgericht.     Dr.  K.  T.  Zingeler. 
The  Pope's  Fifty  Years'  Jubilee  as  a  Bishop.    With  Portrait. 

Dr.  A.  de  Waal. 
August  von  Essenwein.    Dr.  A.  Reichemperger. 
Johannes  Janssen.    H.  Kerner. 
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Deutsche  Revue.— Breslau. 
December. 

Kinp  Charles  of  Roumania.— XI. 

Thi>  Russo-Prench  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Alliance  m  the 

Light  of  History.    Concluded. 
Will  (^lemistry  Enlarge  Our  Production  of  Food  ?    J.  Gaule. 
The  Hardships  of  War  and  the  Rights  of  the  People.    S.  Moy- 

nicr. 
The  Polish  Revolution  of  1863.— III.       ^    „       ._ 
Eduard  Laskar's  Correspondence  in  1870-71.— IX 
Tobacco  and  Smoking.    C.  von  Zelau 

January. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— XII. 

The  Social  Danger  in  England.    Sir  J.  E.  Gorst. 

The  First  Tracers  of  Organisms  on  the  Earth.     N.  Dames. 

The  Situation  in  Morocco.     Walter  B.  Harris. 

Ft'li.K  MtmdclsHohn  and  Wilhelm  Taubert. 

The  Song  of  Solomon.     O   Stickel. 

Will  Chemistry  Enlarge  Our  Production  of  Food  ?— II. 

(jlerman  Hate  and  Gorman  Dii)lomacy. 

The  Rise  and  Significance  of  Weapons.— I. 

The  Poli.sh  liovolntion  of  18«>J.— IV. 

The  Mars  Uyixjthesis  of  A.  Schmidt. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin. 

December. 

Maupertuis.    E.  du  BoisRoj-mond. 

Robert  Schumann  a.s  an  Auth<jr.     Philipp  Spitta. 

Philij)])  Melaiuhthon.     R.  A.  Lipsius. 

French  Colonial  Politics,  Past  and  Present. 

Pierre  Loti.  .    ,      ^     „  i 

Political  Correspondence:— The  Openmg  of  the  Parliament. 

the  Italian  Elections,  the  t^armaux  Strike  and  the  Dynumi- 

tards,  etc. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.    Heft  13. 

C.  W.  Allers  and  His  Bismarck  Sketches.    E.  von  Wald  Zedt- 

witz. 
Poisonous  Trees  with  Xeedle  shajjed  Leaves.     Dr.  (i.  Hollo. 
Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Supi-rstition.     R.  Kleiniiaul. 
Ma.\  (irube.  German  Actor.     With  Portraits.    O.  Neumann- 

The  Superstitions  of  Christmas.    Alexander  Tilie. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.    December. 

Berlin.  Vienna,  Munich.    M.  G.  Conrad. 

Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.     With  Portrait.     8.  S&ngor. 

Poems  bv  M.  (t.  Connid  and  Others. 

Ding  •■  Men.sch. "     Psychological  Drama  by  P.  Merwin. 

J.  C.  Vogt  and  "  The  Struggle  for  Existence."    E.  Blaich. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen.— Freiburg.    January. 

The  Bonodictino  Mi.s-sions  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Palemiuo  and  Lorillanl.     Cities  of  Ancient  America. 
A  Journey  to  Sinai.     Illustrated.     M.  JuUien. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. —Leipzig.    December. 

Insect-Eating  Plants.  F.  W.  Groa.s. 
Lavater  and  Goethe.  Paul  Wenton. 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  Africa.     F.  Frhr.  von  Nettel- 

blatt. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity  in  the  Olden  Times.     E.  Boet- 

ticher. 
The  Latest  Discoveries  in  Assyriology.    Dr.  C.  Schlemmer. 
Field  Marshal  Coant  von  Roon. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch. — December. 

The  Rembrandt  Book.     Alois  John. 

The  Latest  Literature  on  Wallenstein     Alois  John. 

Jean  Paiil  as  a  Painter  of  Nature,    i^.  Zapf . 

The  Mountain  Festival  Play  on  the  Luisenburg  in  the  Fichte- 

gebirge.     Alois  John. 
Tannh&user  in  the  Fichtegebirge.    Alois  John. 

Magazin  fQr  Litteratur.— Berlin. 
December  3. 

Polte  Gerlach.     Spectator. 
Eleonora  Duse.    Fritz  Mauthner. 
Heinrich  Heine.— II.    Eduard  Grenier. 

December  10. 

Gottfried  Keller's  Posthumous  Writings.    F.  Mauthner. 
Heine's  Family  Letters.     Alfred  Kerr. 

December  17. 

Ibsen's  New  Drama,  "  The  Master  Builder  '    F.  Mauthner. 
Poetry  and  Suggestion.    F.  Servaes. 
Friedrich  Heller  von  Hellwald     Carus  Sterne. 


December  24. 

Young  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  Operatic  Stage.    H.  Kei- 

mann. 
Heinrich  Heine.    Concluded.    E.  Grenier. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna. 

December  1. 

The  Libretto.    Ernst  Pick. 

December  15. 

The  Romanticists  and  the  Musical  Drama.    V.  Magnus. 
The  Libretto.    Concluded.     Ernst  Pick. 

Die  Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No.  10. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  German  Social  Democrats.    A.  Bebel. 
The  Approaching  End  of  Large  Farms.    Dr.  R.  Meyer. 

No  11. 

Large  Farms.    Continued.    Dr.  Rudolf  Meyer. 
Industrial  Unions  in  England. 

No.  12. 

Military  Training. 

A  Newly  Discovered  Case  of  Group  Marriages.    F.  Engela. 

No.  13. 

The  Panama  Scandal.     Paul  Lafargue. 
Military  Training.     Concluded. 

Nord  und  SOd.- Breslau.    December. 

Bi«rnstjorne  Bjiirnson.     With  Portrait.     L.  Marholm. 
The  Trutli  About  the  Trojan  Antifiuitios.     E.  Bootticher. 
(Juy  de  Maui)iLs.sant.     Ernst  Koppel. 
Traces  of  dc  M.-miKi-ssunt  in  (iernian  Verse.    S.  Mehring. 
Ea.'iter  in  Spain.    Theodor  Puschmann. 

Preussische  JahrbQcher.- Berlin.    December. 

Baden  in  the  French  Revolution.     Max  Lenz. 
Gwthe  and  Frederi<-a.     A.  Bielschowsky. 
The  Origin  of  the  War  of  1870.     Hans  DelbrUck. 
Girl  Student  Life  in  Zurich.     Clare  Sclnilwrt  Feder. 
Political  Correspondence  :    The  Military  Situation. 

Schweizerische  Rundschau.- Zurich.    December. 

Letters  of  J.  A.  Schmellor  to  S.  Hopf. 
Poems  by  Maurii-e  von  Stern  and  Others. 

Sphinx.     London.     December. 

Hiiiritism  and  Occultism.    Dr.  HUl)V)oSchlciden. 
Tlie  Faith  of  the  Future.     Hellenbach. 
A  Naturalist  View  of  Immortality.    Dr.  R.  von  Koober. 
The  Oracles  of  2Soroaster.    Carl  Kricswettor. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Freibourg.    Heft  1. 
The  History  of  the  Social  Movement  in  Germany.— I. 


H. 


Pe.s<h. 

Pa.s<-arM  Provincial  Letters.  W.  Kreiteri. 
Aluminium  and  Its  Manufacture.     F.  X.  Rfif. 
Miralx-au.-  1.    O.  PfUlf. 
Schi-King,  the  Song  Book  of  the  Chinese.    A.  Baumgartner. 


Uicber  Land  und  Meer.- 


-Stuttgart.     Heft  4. 
J.  Meurer. 


Memories  of  Summer  Days  in  Tyrol. 

The  Cholera  in  Hamburg. 

How  to  Preserve  Phints  from  Frost.    Dr.  O.  Gotthilf. 

The  New  Harlxjr  at  Trieste. 

The  New  Glion-Naye  Mountain  Railway  in  Switzerland. 

Olga,  Queen  of  Wittenlxirg.    With  Portrait. 

Universum.— Dresden. 

Heft  8. 

Warfare  at  Sea.  Concluded.  R.  Blumenau. 
Books  and  Book  Lovers.  Prof.  F.  Luthmer. 
Grover  Cleveland.    With  Portrait. 

Heft  9. 

The   Influence   of    Circumstances    on    Character.     Dr    G. 

Kleinert. 
Athletic  (iames.    Baldwin  Groller. 
Nuscha  Butze,  German  Actress.    M.  Horwitz. 

Velhagen    und    Klasings    Monatshefte. — Berlin. 

December. 

The  Madonna  Ideal  in  Classic  Art.    A.  Rosenberg. 
Georg  Bleibtreu.    With  Portrait.    Ludwig  Pietsch. 
The  Ice  of  the  Sea.    Dr.  Pechuel-Loesche. 
Dancing  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    C.  Gurlitt. 
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January. 

Tennyson.    With  Portraits.    Helen  Zimmern. 
Glovfs.     niu.stnited.     Tlierese  UVmdt-Milhlbach. 
Fancy  Pigeons.     C.  Schwarzkopf. 

Vom  Pels   2um   Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  5. 

Grillparzer  and  Music.    La  Mara. 

Tadinor  in  the  Wilderness.     H.  Brugsch-Pascha. 

The  Christmas  Market  at  Munich. 

The  Flower  Trade  of  the  Present  Day.    M.  Hesdorffer. 

Christmas  at  Sea.     R.  Blumenau. 

What  We  Read.    With  Portraits.    A.  E.  Schonbach. 

An  Interview  with  Mr.  Edison.    A.  Roderich. 

Die   'Waffen    Nieder  !— Berlin. 

The  Races  of  Men  and  War.     Richard  Beuter. 

The  Education  of  the  People.    O.  Haggenmacher. 

Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Bismarck. 

Pedantic  Marginal  Notes  on  Universal  Peace.   Dr.  L.  Hubert. 


Westermann's    Illustrierte  Deutsche  Monats-Hefte.- 

wick. 

December. 
Emin  Pasha's  Latest  Diaries.— III.    Illustrated. 


-Bruns- 


Caroline  Louise,  Princess  of  Weimar.    Concluded.     Lily  von 

Kretschmann. 
Algiers  and  Oraii.     Illustrated,     G.  Rohlfs. 
Niccolo  Barabino,  Artist.     With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

Therese  Hiipfner. 
Ulfllas  and  the  (iothic  Translation  of  the  Bible.     E.  Eakstein. 
The  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Germans.     P.  Tetzner. 
Illumination  in  the  East.    Illustrated.    H.  Prauberger. 

January. 

Emin  Pasha's  Latest  Diary.— rV.    Illu.strated. 

Antoine  Pesne,  Artist.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    W. 

Schwarz. 
On  the  Aesthetics  of  Our  Classics.— I.    Max  Dessoir. 
Wandering  in  the  Ancient  East.    Illustrated.    G.  Steindorff. 
The  German  Pronunciation  of  Foreign  Words.     E.  Eckstein. 
Chicago.    Illustrated.    Ernst  von  HossoWartegg. 
Human  Voice  and  Speech.    A.  Liebmann. 
Count  von  Roon,    Gebhard  Zernin. 

Wiener   Literatur-Zeitung.— Vienna.     Heft 

Buying  Books  at  Christmas.    Baldwin  GroUer. 
The  Criticism  of  Poetry.    Dr.  Hans  Sittenberger. 
The  Poems  of  S.  Fritz.    A.  S.  Machold. 
The  Reading  Mania.    A.  Noel. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Amaranthe. 

Tennyson.    With  Portrait.    Vicomte  du  Fresnel. 

Mars  and  the  Winter  Sky.    C.  Flammarion. 

Gluck,  the   Creator   of  Mu.sical  Drama.    With  Portrait. 

Schurg. 
Magyar  Literature.    Continued. 


E. 


Association  Catholique. — Paris. 

On  Wages.    V.  de  Marolles. 

Friendship  and  the  Brotherhood  Between  Employers  and  Em- 
ployees.    C.  Hyvernat. 
Liberty  in  the  Middle  Ages,  etc.    Continued.    J.  Roman. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Lausanne.    December. 

A  New  Meditation  on  the  Small  Number  of  the  Elect  in  Liter- 
ature.   Paul  Stapfer. 

A  Botanist's  Impressions  in  the  Heart  of  the  Caucasus.  Con- 
cluded.   E.  Levier. 

"  The  Wages  of  Sin,"  by  Lucas  Malet.    A.  Glardon. 

Moral  Hygiene.    Concluded.    Dr.  P.  Ladame. 

Chroniques:  Parisian,  Italian,  German,  Swiss,  English  and 
Political, 

Chretien   Evangelique.— Lausanne.     December. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Only  Son  of  God.    Concluded.    J.  Reymond. 
Jujii  Ishii,  the  Georges  Midler  of  Japan.    Mdme.  E.  Ward  de 
tharrifire. 

L'Ermitage. — Paris. 

December  15. 

Rhyme  :  Apropos  of  Banville's  Poetry.    M.  Legrand. 

The  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  Appreciation  of  Art. 

A.  Germain. 
Pure  Reason  and  Reality  in  Kant.    A.  Cros. 
Literary,  Dramatic  and  Musical  Chroniques. 

Journal  des  Economistes. — Paris. 

The  Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels.    G.  de  Molinari. 

The  Teaching  of  Political  Economy  in  France.    J.  Chailley- 

Bert. 
Arab  Taxes  in  Algeria.— Concluded.    A.  Bochard. 
The  Legal  Persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia.    L.  Domanski. 
The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement.    D.  Bellet. 
The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  from  August  1 

to  November  2.5,  1892.     J.  Lefort. 
The  Output  of  Gold  in  Australia  and  South  Africa.    A.  Raffal- 

ovich. 
The  Suppression  of  Bureaux  of  Registration.— II.    J.  C.  Hen- 

ricet. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  December  5. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 

December  1. 

The  End  of  the  Triple  Alliance.    E.  de  Lyon. 
The  New  Conditions  of  Naval  Warfare. 


Joseph  de  Maistre. — I.    Michel  Revon. 

Deflandrt  and  Sonis.— I.    A.  Delorme. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  Chateaubriand  (condensed).    A.  Albalat, 

French  Monuments  in  Alsace. 

Ernest  R6nan  and  the  Liberal  School.    V.  Tamburing. 

A  New  Era  in  the  United  States.    E.  Masseras. 

Modern  Hunting.— I.    G.  de  Wailly. 

December  15. 

An  Exile.— I.    Pierre  Loti. 

Ha  ward  Solners,  Master  Builder.— Act  1.    Henrik  Ibsen. 

Joseph  de  Maistre. — II.    M.  Revon. 

Deflandre  et  Sonis. — II.    A.  Delorme. 

The  Dybowski  Mission  to  the  French  in  Central  Africa     L. 

Sevrein-Desplaces. 
The  Religious  Sense  of  Women.    M.  Ferrero. 


Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale. 
December  15. 


-Paris. 


Chas. 


William  Charles  Bonaparte  Wyse.    Mdme.  Rattazzi. 
The  Poet  of  "Parpaioun   Blu  :"     Bonaparte   Wyse. 

Fuster. 

Ode  to  W.  C.  Bonaparte  Wyse.    Marius  Andre. 
Morphia  and  Morpninomania.    Georges  Regnal. 
International  Chronique.    Emilie  Castelar. 

Reforme  Sociale. — Paris. 
December  1. 

Insurance  for  the  Working  Classes.    E.  Cheysson. 

The  Bishoprics  of  France  and  the  Budget  of  1893.— HI.  Comte- 

de  Lugay. 
The  Christian  Organization  of  the  Workshop  and  the  Social 

Question.    C.  Jannet. 
The  Proportional  Representation  of  Parties  in  the  Commune. 

A.  Bechaux. 

December  16. 

A  Programme  of  Decentralization.    U.  GuSrin. 

The  Christian  Organization  of  the  Workshop.    Concluded. 

The  International  Railway  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique. — Paris. 

December  1. 

The  Theatre  in  Agenais  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    P.  Ha- 
basque. 

December  15. 

The  Theatre  in  Paris  in  1872  and  1873.    A.  Soubies 
Modern  Stage  Mounting.    Albert  Lambert. 

Revue   Bleue. — Paris. 
December  3. 

The  Weak  Points  of  Parliamentary  Government.    C.  Benoist- 
Joseph  De  Maistre.— II.    S.  Rocheblave. 

A   Reporter  of   the  XVII.   Century  :    Racan's  Unpublished 
Anecdotes  of  Malherbe.    L.  Arnould. 
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December  10. 

The  Two  Prelates  :   Bossuet  and  F<''n61on.    E.  Legouv6. 
The  Panama  Scandal.    P.  Mimande. 
The  French  Army.    Continued. 

December  17. 

Our  Humorists  :    Eupdne  Mouton.    G.  Bergeret. 
The  Panama  Scandal.     Edmond  Frank. 
The  French  Army.    Concluded. 

December  34. 

The  Panama  Trial.    Paul  Mimande. 
Goliardic  Literature.    C.  V.  Langlois. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 
December  1. 

The  Correspondence  of  Eup6no  Burnouf.    Philippe  Berger. 

Through  Slav  Macedonia.— V.  Berard. 

The    Minimum    Tariff,    and    Commercial    Agreements.     A. 

Moireau. 
Jean  de  Joinville,  aa  Man  and  Writer.    Vte.  Delabordo. 
Tropical  Landscapes— The  Nitler  Ravine.    Lucien  Biard. 
Malnerbe's  Reforms.    F.  BrunetiSre. 
Madame  M6re.    Q.  Valbert. 

December  15. 

—IV.    Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

I.     G.  Larroumet. 

—I.    Gaston  Deschamps. 


The  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism 
Realistic  Art  and  Criticism. - 
In  Turkey— Th((  Isl<>  of  Chios. 
Michel  Angelo.     E.  MUntz. 
The  Present  Hour.    Vte.  de  Vogtt^ 


Revue  Encyclopidique.- 
Doccmbcr  1. 


Paris. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  of  Woman.     M.  Vachon. 

Tllie  Eccentricities  of  Fashion.    J.  Grand-Cart<'ret. 

France  and  (Jernianv  in  July.  187<i,  and  in  April  and  May,  1875. 

The  Clubs  of  17)r_'.     illustrated.     Dr.  Robinct. 

The  Preservation  of  Meat  by  Freezing.    D.  Bellet. 

Deceml)er  15. 

Dahomey  and  the  French  Pests  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.    With 

Portraits,  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Jacques  Haussmann. 
Paul  Bourgcfs  "Promised  Land."     G.  Pcllissier. 
Roumanians  and  Hungarians.     With  Majis.     M.  Petit. 
The  Evolution  of  Animal  Organization.    G.  Bobn. 

Revue  de  Famille. — Paris. 
December  L 

Louis  Harmel.— IV.    Jules  Simon, 

1815.  The  Denarture  of  Loui.s  XVHI.  and  the  Return  of  Napo- 
leon.    H.  Houssaye. 

The  Greatest  Sale  of" the  Century:  The  Spitzer  Collection  at 
Berlin.    Illastrated.    E.  Mollnier. 

The  Art  Museum  at  Old  Sorbonne.    V.  Gr^ard. 

The  Empress  Augusta  of  Germany.    A.  Pigeon. 

Daghestan  on  the  Caspian,    (i.  Ba'pst. 

December  15. 

Politics  in  Songs.    Jules  Simon. 

The  "  Victory  "  of  Samothrace.    Ant  Hfron  de  Villefosse. 

Women  Warriors.     Gcner<il  Tlioumfus. 

The  Contemporary  Drama.     Henry  Fouquies. 

The  Parliamentary  Intjuiry  on  the  Dufee  of  York  and  Mrs. 

Clarke. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Insurrection  in  Bfjsnia.    C.  Yriarte. 

Revue  Franjaise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies. — Paris. 

December  1. 
The  French  Population  in  Tunis.    Dr.  Bertholon. 


Railways  in  Algeria.    A.  d'Orgeval. 
Manners  and  Customs  in  Dahomey. 

December  15. 

The  Re-occupation  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterd^i: 

by  the  French.    With  Map.     A.A.  Fauvel. 
The  Second  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  British  Commeri  • 

A.  Siilaighiic. 
The  RuKsification  of  the  Baltic  Provinces. 
Close  of  the  Operations  in  Dahomey. 

Revue  Ginirale. — Paris.    December. 

In  Dahomey:  I.  Fetichism  ;    II.  The  War.    Comm.  Grandln. 
Three  Poems  by  Tennyson  :  Oeno.ie,  The  Merman.  The  Siren. 
At  the  French  Acadeniy  :  E.  Lavi.s.se.     L.  Belmont. 
Marquis  de  Blociiueville.    Charles  Buet. 
Souvenirs  of  Corsica.    Count  Maxime  de  Bonsies. 
The  Mtnstersinger.s  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuiy.    J.  G.  Freson. 
The  First  Congress  of  the  Belgian  Democratic  League.    E. 
Van  der  Sinissen. 

Revue  de   rHypnotisme. — Paris.    December. 

The  Pen'eption  of  the  Fundamental  Colors  of  Objects. 
Denunciation  of  Imaginary  Crimes  by  Hysterical  Subjects 
Dr.  Langlois. 

Revue  du  Monde   Catholique.— Paris.    December. 

The  True  Evolution  of  Religion.    J.  Fontaine. 

The  Policy  of  Leo Xlll.    Continued.     Mgr.  Uutters. 

Ri'iian and  His  Works.     H.  DesiM)rtes. 

Civilization  in  France.    J.  A.  Petit. 

Scientific  C,luestionH.    Conclude<l.    J.  d'Estienne. 

Comto  and  the  Psychology  of  St.  Thomas.     M.  Zablet. 

Revue   Philosophique.— Paris.    December. 

The  Philosophic  Movement  in  Russia.— II.     E.  Lannes. 
Musi<-al  C(>nii)Osition  and  the  General  Laws  of  Psychology.  P. 

Paulhan. 
James'  Psychology.— II.    L.  Marillior. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

December  3. 

The  Chemical  Transformation  of  Matter.    A.  Ditte. 
Tne  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.    L.  de  Dj6ri. 

December  10. 

Zoology  and  Medicine.    F.  Herni. 

The  Determination  of  Position  in  a  Balloon.    L.  Dex. 

December  17. 

The  Future  of  the  Human  Races.    M.  ZaborowskL 

Suggestion  in  Art.     (i.  Paulhan. 

The  Town  and  Port  of  Hamburg.     F.  de  Flaix. 

December  24. 

The  Future  of  the  Human  Races.     M.  Z,-»borowski. 
Middle  Age  in  France.    With  Maps.    V.  Turquan. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris. 

A  Protest  Against  the  Accusation  of  the  Wholesale  Corruption 
of  all  Newspapers,  etc.,  in  the  Panama  Scandal.  B. 
Alalon. 

The  Truth  Alxmt  Panama.    G.  Rouanet. 

The  Theory  of  Value.    Auguste  Chirac. 

The  Belgian  Labor  Party      Jean  Volders 

The  Lifjuidation  of  Landed  Property  :  The  Exjfropriation  of 
Pans.    G.  Dazet. 

The  Re-Purchase  of  Railways.    E.  Raiga. 

On  the  Reform  of  Public  Education.    J.  Claine. 


The  title-page  and  index  for  the  sixth  volume  (August  to  Januar}',  1893,) 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  on 
application. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations   of   Magazine   Titles   used   in   this   Index. 


A.  ArGDflr. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

A  JP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 
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Gould,  Jay,  and  Commercial  Immorality,  P.  C.  Huddle,  EWR, 

Dec. 
Gould,  Jay,  and  Socialism,  A.  T.  Hadley,  F. 
Grant  Under  Fire,  Theodore  R.  Davis,  Cos. 
Greece,  Christian  :  Bikelas  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute.    Black. 
Greek  Church  :    The  Divine  Office,  Rev.  B.  Ziimmerman,  M. 
Hair,  WUl  the  Coming  Woman  Lose  Her,  Miss  E.  F.  Anc.rews, 

PS. 
Harvard's  Yovmgest  Three,  EUot  Lord,  NEM. 
Hell,  Happiness  in.  Father  Clarke,  NC. 
Himalayas  :   Ascents  of  the,  E.  Whymper,  LH. 
History,  United  States,  How  to  Study,  H.  E.  Chambers,  MAH. 
Hoar  Fi-ost,  Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson,  YE. 
Honduras,  The  Republic  of,  E.  W.  Perry,  GGM,  Dec. 
House  Furnishing  as  a  Pine  Art,  Max  Maury,  BelM. 
Hospitals:     The  Lords'  Report,  B.  B.  RawUngs,  NH. 
Hungary,  Women  in,  Elizabeth  Robins  PenneU,  Chaut. 
Hypnotics,   Recent,  Insomnia    and,  William   A    Hammond, 

NAR. 
Imagination,  Uses  of  the,  J.  C.  Molloy,  PQ. 
Immigrnnts'  Contribution  to  Industry,  George  P.  Parker,  F. 
Immigration  : 

Shall  Immigration  be  Suspended  ?    W.  E.  Chandler,  NAR. 
Income  Tax,  G.  H.  Blimden,  EconJ,  Dec. 
India  : 

The  Silver  Question  and  India,  Sir  G.  Chesney,  NC. 

Silver  in  India,  F.  C.  Harrison,  EconJ,  Dec. 

Gold  Standard,  Bank. 

Indian  Civil  Ser\ice  and  Irish  Candidates,  Ly,  Dec. 

Russianized  Officialdom  in  India,  AQ. 

The  YeUow  Men  of  India,  C.  Johnston,  AQ. 

Our  Indian  Trans-Frontier  Expeditions,  J.  Dacosta,  AQ. 

Recent  Events  in  Chil4s  and  CMltrS.1,  G.  W.  Leitner,  AQ. 

Aggressive  Christianity  in  India,  G.  P.  Pentecost,  OD,  Dec. 
Indian  Association,  Massachusetts,  LAH,  Dec. 
Indian  Life,  Personal  Studies  of,  AUce  C.  Ptetcher,  CM. 
Industrial  Policy,  Our  New,  George  Gunton,  SEcon. 
Inebriety  ?  Does  Bi-Chloride  of  Gold  Cure,  Henry  Wood,  A. 
Insanity,  The  Increase  of,  W.  J.  Corbet,  FR. 
Insomnia  and  Recent  Hypnotics,  William  A.  Hammond,  NAR. 
Invalids,  Migration  of.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  LAH,  Dec. 
Iowa,  The  National  Guard  of,  in  1892,  A.  C.  Scharpf ,  US. 
Ireland : 

The  Financial  Aspect  of  Home  Rule,  J.  J.  Clancy,  CR. 

South  Meath  Election,  J.  E.  Redmond,  FR. 

The  Priest  in  Politics,  M.  Davitt,  NC. 

The  Effects  of  Disestablishment  on  the  Irish  Church,  RC, 
Dec. 

The  Administration  of  an  Irish  County  :  Cavan,  Ly,  Dec. 

In  the  Days  of  Yore  at  Youghal,  G.  M.  Synge,  LH. 
Israelites,  Marriage  Among  tne  Ancient,  A.  B.  Ellis,  PS. 
Italy,  Peoples  of,  LH. 
Japan  Revisited— The  Homes  of  the  People,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 

Cos. 
Japan,  The  Constitution  of,  F.  T.  Piggott,  AQ. 
JournaUsm : 

How  to  Make  a  Living  at  Journalism,  H.  W.  Massingham, 
YM. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession,  M.  de  Blowitz,  CR. 
Judaism,  Misrepresentation  of,  M.  Ellinger,  Men. 
Kindergarten  Christmas,  A,  Nora  A.  Smith,  OM. 
Kindergarten  Movement,  The,  Talcott  Williams,  CM. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Suixpressed  Works  of.  Bkman, 
Knapsack,  The,  Capt.  William  Quinton,  JMSI. 
Kumys  Cure,  The  Russian,  Isabel  P.  Hapgood,  AM. 
Labor  Questions  : 

Women  Wage-Earners  of  America  and  Europe,  Helen  Camp- 
beU,  A. 

Co-operation  and  Profit-Sharing,  B.  Jones,  EconJ,  Dec. 

Basis  of  Industrial  Remuneration,  D.  F.  Schloss,  EconJ,  Dec. 

London  Waterside  Labor,  H.  L.  Smith,  EconJ,  Dec. 

The  Dearness  of  Cheap  Labor,  D.  P.  Schloss,  FR. 

The  Social  Condition  of  Labor,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  CR. 

The  Carmaux  Strike,  Prof.  C.  Gide,  EconJ,  Dec. 

Labor  Organizations  in  Law,  Oren  B.  Taft,  NAR. 

Labor  :     A   Revolution  and  a  Problem,  M.  H.   Richards, 
LuthQ. 

The  True  Cajise  of  Labor  Troubles,  John  G.  Gray,  EngM. 
Lantern,  The  Optical : 

Carbon  Lantern  Slides,  B,  Dec. 

Mounting  Lantern  SUdes,  James  Ross,  B,  Dec. 


Coloring  Lantern  Slides,  E.  Dijnmore,  B,  Dec. 

The  Oil  Lantern  and  its  Manipulation,  J.  A.  Hedges,  B,  Doc. 
Laureates,  The  English,  R.  H.  St<iddard,  Cos. 
Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  AR,  Doc. 

Lawn,  Preparation  and  Care  of  a,  Elx-n  E.  Rexford,  Dem. 
Legislation,  Social  and  Economic,  of  the  States  in  1892,  QJ- 

Econ. 
Lightning  Rod,  the  Inventor  of  the,  J.  J.  Krdl,  PS. 
Lincoln,  Mr.,  Personal  Recollections  of.   Marquis  de  Cham- 

brun,  Scrib. 
Lincoln's  Home,  In,  W.  S,  Hutchinson,  OM. 
Lodging  Houses  of  London,  The  Common,  .SunM. 
Longitude  and  Time,  E.  R.  E.  CowcU,  GGM,  Dec. 
LoveU,  Lord,  and  the  Second  Canadian  Campaign,  J.  G.  Wil- 
son, NatM. 
Luther  Festival  at  Wittenberg,  SunH. 
Macgregor,  John  (Rob  Roy),  SunH. 
Magazine,  Making  of  an  Illustrated,  Cos. 
Magic,  High  Caste  Indian,  H.  Kellar,  NAR. 
Magic  to  Chemistry  and,iPhysics,  From.— II.   A.  D.  White,  PS. 
Mail  Clerks,  Railway,  of  Canada,  C.  M.  Sinclair,  DM. 
Man,  The  Study  of,  Alexander  MacaUster,  PS. 
Markets,  Our  Outlook  for  Foreign,  A.  D.  Prentz,  EngM. 
Marriage,  A  Man's  Thoughts  on,  E.  B.  Pox,  GM. 
Marriage  Customs  in  Scotland  in  the  Olden  Time,  Scots. 
Marriage  Custom  of  the  Aborigines  of  Bengal,  AQ. 
Marseilles,  The,  John  Koren,  Mus,  Dec. 
Methodism  in  California.— II.    A.  C.  Hirst,  CalM. 
Mexico  of  To-day,  President  Diaz  and  the,  RR. 
MUitary  Specialists,  Comments  on,  Capt.  P.  W.  Hess,  JMSI. 
Militia  and  National  Guard  of  Ohio,  W.  H,  C.  Bowen.  O 
Millet  :  The  Story  of  Millet's  Early  Life,  Pierre  Millet,  CM. 
Mnis  and  Millers,  M.  G.  Watkins,  GM. 
Milton,  Local  Memories  of,  Prof.  D.  Mason,  GW. 
Milton,  The  Theology  of,  F.  McElfresh.  MR. 
Missions,  A  Century  of.  Rev.  F.  Edwards,  MisR. 
Missions : 

Tabular  View  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  1891-92.  MisH. 
Missionary  Progress  in  China,  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  MisR. 
Mission,  The  Zambesi,  M. 
Mobs,  Black. 

Moltke,  Count  von,  D.  P.  Hannigan,  WR. 

Moral  Conduct  in  Schools:  Can  It  Be  Taught  ?  G.  H.  Palmer,  F. 
Morris,  Gouverneur,  in  Europe,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  MAH. 
Music,  The  Antiquities  of,  Mus. 
Music,  Negro,  Johann  Tonsor,  Mus,  Dec. 
Music  in  the  Poets,  Helen  A.  Clarke,  Mus. 
Naples,  The  Poor  in,  Jes.sie  White  Va.  Mario,  Scrib. 
National  Guard  oftowa  in  1892,  The,  A.  C.  Scharpf,  US. 
National  Guard  of  Ohio,  Militia  and,  W.  H.  C.  Bowen,  O. 
Navies: 

A  Grumble  About  Things  Maritime,  GB,  Dec. 

Coast  Defense  Systems  of  Germany  and  Prance,  C.  A.  Voight, 
USM. 

Naval  Position  of  Turkey,  Capt.  S.  Eardley-Wilmot,  USM. 

H.  M.  S.  Blake,  DM. 
Navigation,  International  Congress  of  Interior,  JAES,  Nov. 
New  Poundland  and  Its  Capital,  A.  C.  Winton,  DM. 
Newspapers  of  Europe,  The,  T.  C.  Crawford,  MM. 
New  Zealand  :    Social  Politics,  Sir  J.  Vogel,  PR. 
Novel  ?  What  is  a,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  P. 
Ohio,  Militia  and  National  Guard  of,  W.  H.  C.  Bowen,  O. 
Opium  Question,  A  Chinese  Official  'View  of  the,  AQ. 
Ostrich,  Wild  and  Under  Domestication,  E.  M.  Aaron,  GGM, 

Dec. 
Panpsychism  and  Panbiotism,  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  Mon. 
Pamirs  :  Ancient  Imaus  or  Bam-i-Duuia,  R.  Mitchell,  ScotGM, 

Dec. 
Pamir  Question,  Russian  View  of  the,  JMSI. 
Papacy,  South  America  and  the.  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain, 

MisR. 
Papyri,  Greek,  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Chaut. 
Paris,  Proletarian,  Theodore  Child,  Harp. 
Parliament : 

The  EugUsh  Parliament,  J.  McCarthy,  CR. 

In  Parliament  Assembled,  A.  S.  Robbins.  CFM. 

A  Retrospect  and  Prospect  in  Politics,  Black. 
Patents,    Influence   of,    on   American   Iiidustiies,    L.   Mead, 

CasM,  Dec. 
PauVs  Purpose  in  Writing  Romans,  M.  W.  Jacobus,  PQ. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law  : 

A  New  Poor  Law,  J.  F.  Wilkinson,  NewR. 

Women  as  Poor  Law  Guardians,  M.  M.  Blake,  WR. 
Paving.  Cedar  Block,  T.  Appleton,  JAES,  Nov. 
Peary  Rehef  Expedition,  The,  Angelo  Heilpi  in,  Scrib. 
Pensions:     The  Law  and  Its  Administration,   E.  P.  Wait 

Harp. 
Persia,  Tobacco  Industry  of,  E.  S  Pratt,  GGM,  Dec. 
Pessimism  and  Progress,  Rev.  S.  A.  Alexander,  CR. 
Philosophical  Congress,  A.  Louis  J.  Block,  Ed. 
Philosophy,  Inteinational  Congress  of,  L.  J.  Block,  EdR.i 
Piano  Playing  ;  Philosophy  in.— II.,  Expression,  A.  Carpe,  Mi.:, 

Dec. 
Poe  Monument  and  Memorial  Volume,  The,  Marion  V.  Dor- 

sey,  HM. 
Poets,  Five  English,  A.  D.  Innes,  MP. 
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Poets  Laureate,  T.  P.  Hughes,  UM,  Dec. 

Poets,  Modern,  and  the  Meairtng  of  Life,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  NC. 

Politit'al  Economy  and  Practical  Life,  IJE. 

Politi(-al   Organizations  of  the  United  States  and  England, 

.Tamos  Brvce,  NAR. 
Political  Situation  in  England.  The,  F.  S.  Stevenson,  WR. 
Poor,  Homes  of  the,  A.  T.  White,  Chaut. 
Poor,  in  Napl&s,  The,  Je.s.sie  White  Va.  Mario.  Scrib. 
Presbyterianism,  Popular   Misconceptions   oi;,  S.    M.  Smith, 

PQ 
Presbyterianism  in  History,  W.  J.  Lisle,  PQ. 
Protection  : 

The  Farreresqueries  of  Free  Trade,  F.  Greenwood,  XatR. 

State  Regulation  o€  the  Price  of  Bread,  NatR. 

Recent  Literature  on  Protection.  F.  W.  Tausig.  QJEcon. 
Pru«.sia.  Lcwal  Government  in.  C.  Bonihak.  AAPS. 
Prison  Question.  The.  Rev.  Caroline  .1.  Bartlett,  A.TP. 
Profits  of  Legitimate  Business  Not  Too  Large,  P.  F.  Hallock. 

PH. 
Profit-Sharing.  Co-operation  and,  LAH,  Dec. 
Psychical  Phenomena.  Inten^sting,  A. 

Quarantine.  Necessitv  for  a  National.  Dr.  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  P. 
Quarantine  Bill.  The,"  E.  E.  Halo.  LAH. 

Railwavs  :  „  ,  .    , 

The   Nationalization  of  Railroads,  Rabbi  Solomon  Scliind- 
ler.  A. 

The  Pan  Ameri('an  Railwav  Surveys.  .1.  D.  Garrison,  EngM. 

Regulation  of  Railway  Charges.  R.  H.  McDonald,  .Tr.,  CalM. 

Mountain  Railroad  Engino-ring.  G.  E.  Latham^  MM. 

(lovernnient  Railways  in  a  DemtK-ratic  State,  hcon.I.  Doc. 

Railwav  Development  in  Canatla.  A.  R   Davis.  Chaut, 
Rciuson,  fntuition  and.  Christine  L.  Franklin,  Mon. 
Rein(le<'r.  Aliunka  and  the.  Li<'Ut.  .T.  C.  Cant  well.  CalM. 
Religion  :  Coin  promise  as  an  ExjxMlient,  ChMisI. 
Religious   Di.scussion,  Limits  of  Legitimate,  Bishop  of  Dela- 
ware. NAR. 
RAtian.  Eniost.  Gabriel  Mon<xl,  EdRA. 
R^'-nan,  M.  D.  Conway.  Mon. 
R/'nan.  A  Hebrew  Letter  from.  Men. 
Re])ublii-an  Partv  :  Is  Riv)rganization  Needed  !■    .1.   N.  Doli)h. 

NAR 
Revelation.  The  Progres.sive  Nature  of,  C.  S.  Gerhard.  HomR. 
Rhetorii'.  The  Scottish  SchfK.l  of. -HI..  A.  M.  Williams,  Ed. 
Rome  :  Euroin-  in  l««l  HI.  S   B.  Holabird.  US. 
Rome.   Impres.si(n»8  of  a  Decorator  in.— 1.,  F.  Crowninshield. 

.Scrib. 
Romans.  Did  the.  Degenerate  *    Mary  E.  Case,  I.TE. 
Rural  Lif.' :  * 

Agricultural  Union.  Lord  Winchilsea.  NafR. 

Ijord  Windiilsea's  Proposals,  (i.  B.  Curtis.  NatR. 

ProfltJibl(>  Farming  ana  Eini)loyment  of  Lalxir.  Black. 


Small  Farms.  Miss  March  Philliiis.  FR. 
Twentv  five  Years  of  Village  Life.  Rev.  J.  Vaughan,  Ij< 
Ruskin.  .tohn.  As  a  Letter-Writer.  W.  (J.  Kingsland,  PL. 


Rus.sia  : 

Bear  Hunting.  TB. 

The  Imix-riai  Guards  I'nder  Catharine  the  Great,  USM. 

Russia's  Final  Aim  in  Asia.  Karl  Blind.  USM. 

Tsar  Alex.ander  III.  of  Rus.sia.  E.  B.  Lanin.CR. 
Ru.ssia.  Why  We  Left.  Poultney  Big«'low.  Hari> 
Rus.sia.  Religious  Sentiment  in.  SE<'on. 
Rutherford.  Lewis  Morns.  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Salt  Regions  of  Ch<'sbire.  England.  S.  Baring-Gould.  GW. 
Salvini.  Alexander.  Mildred  Aldrich.  A. 
Samoa,  Three  Weeks  in.  Countess  of  .Jersey.  NC. 
Scotland.  Present  Theological  Drifts  in.  N.  L.  Walker.  PRR. 
Scotland's  Revolt  Against  Home  Rule.  R,  Wallace,  NewR. 
Sculptures.  A  French  Exhibit  <.f  Historic,  Chaut. 
Sea  Power.  Elements  of.  MAH. 

Servant  Question  :  Reformation  of  Domestic  Service.  NC. 
Shakespeare.  A  Defense  of.  W.  .1.  Rolfe.  A. 
Sherman.  .John  <and  W.  T..  Letters  of.  CM. 
Shelley.  Percv  Bv.s,she,  K.  West.  Chaut. 
Shelley.  Percy  By.s.she.  Kenyon  West.  AR.  Dec.;  Chaut. 
Sicilv,  Bvwavs  in.  Lady  Susan  Keppel.  NatR. 
Singing.  "Ancient  and  Modem.  P   D.  Aldrich.  Mus,  Dec. 
Slovd.  Distingui.shing  Characteristics  of.  Ed. 
Snow  Shoeing  in  the  White  Mountains.  G.  H.  Taylor,  O. 
Socialism.  .lav  Gould  and.  A.  T.  Hadley.  F. 
Socialism  and  Literary  Sterility,  German,  Dr.  F.  H.Gefifcken. 

F. 
Socialism  and  the  Republic.  Jean  Lame  Mun.son.  AJP. 
S<K-ial  Economics.  Psvchological  Basis  of.  L.  F.  Ward,  AAPS. 
Social  Problem.  The  Southern.  Kemper  Bocock.  SEcon. 
Social  Progress.  The  Ethics  of.  F.  H.  Giddings.  IJE. 
Social  Question.  French  Catholics  and  the.  C.  Jannet,  QJEcon. 
Social  Strife.  The  Corner  Stone  of.  Theodore  Cox.  SEcon. 
South.  Industrial  Development  of  the— IV.,  R.  H.  Edmonds. 

EngM. 
South  America  and  the  Papacy,  Rev.  Q.  W.  Chamberlain, 

MLsR. 
South  American  Trade,  Frederick  R.  Clow.  QJEcon. 
South  Carolina  :  In  the  Old  South  State.  Lee  C.  Harby.  NEM. 
South  Se,a.s.  A  Home  in  the.  Emily  S.  Loud.  CalM. 
Songs  and  Ballads.  Entjlish.  Hon."R.  Noel.  NewR. 
Spencer.  Herbert,  A  Bible  Lesson  for,  Gail  Hamilton,  NAR. 


Steam,  A  New  Method  of  Using,  Profeisor  Ewing,  CasM,  Dec. 
Stevenson,  K.  L.,  A.  H.  Japp  on,  Ata. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Th(>  Ethics  of,  C.  H.  Reeve,  AJP. 
Stuarts,  Real  or  Bogus  Stuarts,  A.  Forbes,  NewR. 
Suffrage,  Univei-sjil,  in  France,  Jean  Mac^-,  NAR. 
Suicide,  Genius  and,  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  PS. 
Surgery,  The  Advance  of  Modern,  P.  F .  Chambers,  MM. 
Swinburne.  Webster,  Lamb  and,  W.  Archer,  NewR. 
Switzerland,  Alcohol  Question  in,  W.  Milliet,  AAPS. 
Taxation,  The  Ethical  Basis  of,  W.  W.  McLane,  AR,  Dec. 
Telescope,  Po.s.sibililies  of  the.  Alvan  G.  Clark,  NAR. 
Temperance  and  Litpior  Traffic  : 

Is  tiic  Irish  Licensed  Trade  in  Danger  '*    Lv,  Dec. 

Necessity  for  Legislation  in  Dealing  with  Drunkards,  NH. 

The  Deaalock  in  Temperance  Reform,  G.  Wyndham,  CR. 

Attitude  of  the  Advanced  Temperance  Party,  CR. 

Miss  Willard  on  the  TeiniK'ranco  Outlook.  OD,  Dec. 
Tenement  Hou.se.  Th»Hoine  in  the.  Lucia  T.  Ames.  NEM. 
Tele|>athy.  Richard  Hodgson,  Chaut. 

Tenement  House  Statistics,  Kev.  John  Tennis,  LAH,  Dec. 
Tenement  House  Work,  LAH. 
Tennyson.  Lord  : 

SunM  ;  A.  D.  Innes,  MP  ;  .1.  Knowles,  NC ;  Hon.  Roden 
N<xl.  Ata;  L.  B.  Russell.  HM,  Dec;  Arthur  K.  Wood- 
bury. CalM.:  E.  D.  Warllcld,  PRR. 

Tennyson  a«  the  Religious  Exponent  of  his  Age,  SunM. 

A  Study  of  "LcM-ksley  Hall  "  and  "Sixty  Years  After,"  PL. 
Theatre  and  the  Drama  :     • 

Shakesi)eare  in  ''  Love's  Lalwr's  Lost,"  .Sir  E.  Strachey,  AM. 

Beauties  of  the  American  Stage,  J.  P.  Read,  W.  S.  Walsh, 

Theology,  The  New  Natural,  J.  W,  Buckham,  AR,  Doc. 
Theological   Education,  The  Bible  in  Modern,   Prof.  Taylor, 

AR,  Doc. 
Theological  Thought  in  Germany.  George  H.  Schodde,  HomR. 
Theosoi)hy  :  The  New  Religion,  Edwin  Dwight  Walker,  A. 
Throat  and  Lungs.  Care  of.  Susanna  W.  Dodd.s,  Dem. 
Tierradd  Fiugo.  D.  R.  O'Sullivan.  FK. 
Tobacco  Industry  of  Persia.  E.  S.  Pratt,  GGM,  Dec. 
ToU'iuism  in  the  Evolution  of  Theology,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Bamum, 

PS 
Toryism  and  Progression,  F.  R.  Y.  Radcliffe,  NatR. 
Tumors.  Tlie  Earlv  Extirpation  of.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley,  PS. 
Turkey.  Abdul  Uamid  11..  Sultan  of.  EWR.  Dec. 
Universities.  Democracy  and  our  Old,  J.  King,  EdRA. 
University  Ext<!nsion  : 

What  hiis  the  American  Sm-iety  Accomplished  )■  UE,  Dec. 

The  .Second  National  Conference,  UE.  Doc. 

University  Extension  in  America,  RR. 
Va<'cination  Against  Cliolera.  RR  i 
Vancouver's  Visit  t,o  the  Mission  of  Santa  CHara,  CM. 
Vau(;han.  Archbishop.  EI. 
Venice.  Bank  of.  Charles  F.  Dunlmr,  QJEcon. 
VigilaiK-e  League   Our,  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  NAR. 
Vivisection  : 

Th  •  Benefits  of  Vivisection,  A.  C.  J  nes,  FR. 

Women,   Clergymen    and    Doctors,   Canon    Will)erforce, 
NewR. 
■Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  HunH. 
Wales  The Chiwch  in   A  G.  Eoscawen,  NatR. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD 


•fi,g         The  movement  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian     Hawaiian    Islands    has    seemed    to    some 
Americans    a  sudden  if  not  also   a  capri- 
cious and  a  dangerous  one.    But  the  shocked  sur- 
prise with  which  the  idea  of  this  increase    of   oiir 
sovereign  domain  has  been  received  in  diverse  quar- 
ters has  almost  invariably  shown  itself  due  to  igno- 
rance of  the  evolution  of  our  policy  in  the  islands 
during  the  past  two  decades.     A  virtual  American 
protectorate  has  existed  there  for  some  years.    Ex- 
ceptional tariff  arrangements  had  made  the  group 
part  of  the  commercial  system  of  our  Pacific  coast. 
Americans  or  the  descendants  of  Americans  have 
long  been  in  control  of  the  Hawaiian  trade.     Ameri- 
can missionaries  decades  ago  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Islands  and  annexed  them  to  Christendom.     The 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  has  not  been  brought  up  to  a 
state  of    ideal  civilization,   but  its    transformation 
under  American    auspices    has    been    marvelously 
great.    There  has  been  no  arrogance  and    no  dis- 
position to  usurp  the  rights  of    the    natives.     The 
American  influence  for  nearly   three-quarters  of  a 
century  has  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  native  Hawaiians  and  of  their  growth 
in    capacity    for    self-government.     A    native    dy- 
nasty has   been  kept  in  power   solely  through  the 
presence  of  advisers  of  American  descent,  who  have 
taught  wisdom  and  moderation.     But  it  has  for  some 
time  been  evident  that  monarchical  government  in 
the  islands  could  not  be  maintained  much  longer. 
It  was  without  vii-ility  or  moral  power,  and  it  could 
not  adjust  itself  to  constitutional  forms.    Piqued  at 
the  development  of  representative  and  responsible 
government,  and  deeply  hostile  to  the  plan  of  a  cabi- 
net dependent  upon  the  legislature  rather  than  upon 
the  crown,  the  sovereign  was  tempted  constantly 
to  coquet  with  the  prejudices  of  the  less  advanced 
native  elements.    When  Kalakaua  died  and  his  sister 
Lilioukalani  came  to  the  thi-one,  all  well-informed 
men  knew  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.     They  knew  her 
deep  opposition  to  the  growth  of  modern  constitu- 
tional methods,  and  felt  that  she  would  overreach 
herself.     What  was  anticipated  has  happened.     The 
revolution  in  the  islands  was  of  her  own  precipita- 
tion.    She  endeavored  to  promulgate  constitutional 
changes  of  a  retrograde  kind,  and  she  allied  herself 
with  the  Lottery  project  and  the  Opium  Ring.     She 


had  been  given  a  perfectly  adequate  test.  The  pro- 
gressive element  in  the  islands,  really  possessing 
both  the  moral  and  the  physical  power  to  rule,  had 
shown  great  forbearance  in  permitting  the  Queen 
to  ascend  the  throne  at  all.  She  soon  proved  recre- 
ant to  the  constitution  she  had  sworn  to  accept  in 
good  faith,  and  she  forced  the  conflict  that  deposed 
her.  The  best  men  in  the  islands  immediately 
formed  a  provisional  government.  So  overwhelm- 
ing was  the  moral  strength  of  their  position  that 
every  one,  including  the  Queen  herself,  practically 
acquiesced  at  once.  All  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  recognized  the  new  government.  The  farce 
of  monarchy  in  the  islands  was,  simply,  played  out. 
Superficially  informed  persons  in  this  country  who 
rush  into  print  to  defend  the  so-called  '"rights"  of 
the  deposed  Queen  deserve  scant  courtesy.  They 
make  themselves  ridiculous. 


Reasops 

For 

Annexation. 


So  much  for  the  internal  revolution, 
or  rather  evolution.  If  a  wholly  new 
sense  of  the  gi'eat  international  sig- 
nificance of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  not  been 
awakened  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  revolution 
would  have  ended  with  the  recognition  by  all  the 
world  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic,  as  lawful  successor 
to  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  It  would  have  been 
secure  in  the  special  friendship  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  subject  to  our  occupancy  or  dominance.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  have  made  an  independent 
Hawaiian  Republic  impossible  We  have  witnessed 
the  recent  wholesale  seizure  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  by  England  and  Grermany.  The  growth  of 
our  own  Pacific  States ;  the  development  of  the  Cana- 
dian Coast,  with  the  subsidized  Pacific  steamships  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad :  the  prospect  of  the 
early  completion  of  either  the  Nicaragua  or  the 
Panama  Canal,  or  both;  the  progress  of  Chili  as  a 
naval  and  commercial  power ;  the  immense  expansion 
of  Australasian  population  and  interests ;  the  mod- 
ernization of  Japan  and  the  awakening  commercial 
life  of  China — all  these  things  now  point  definitely  to 
a  colossal  future  for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  ai*e  the  key  to  the  North  Pacific. 
If  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  we  should  be  compelled  to  fortify  our 
Pacific  Coast  and  to  maintain  a  naval  force  in  that 
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ocean  at  enormous  expense.  The  mere  fact  of  our 
firm  possession  of  tlie  Hawaiian  group  as  an  integral 
and  inalienable  part  of  our  national  territory,  instead 
of  making  future  international  complications  prob- 
able, is  precisely  what  will  tend  to  keep  such  (compli- 
cations at  a  minimum.  We  can  protect  our  Pacific 
Ocean  commerce,  guard  our  Western  coast  line,  and 


for  solution  on  the  islands.  If  the  general  effect  of 
annexation  will  be  a  steadying  and  a  bettering  of 
local  administration,  we  shall  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  solving  of  particular  domestic  issues. 
But  the  direct  dealing  with  such  matters  must  under 
our  system  continue  to  belong  to  the  Island  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  expect  Euroi)eans  to  (^uite  clearly 
comprehend  the  fact  that  under  our  American  system 
the  Hawaiians  will  lose  none  of  their  autonomy  by 
annexation,  while  they  will  gain  the  splendid  and 
substantial  honor  of  becoming  a  part  of  our  magnif- 
icent federated  Rei)ublic.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  there 
should  be  any  Americans  who  fail  to  understand  this, 
and  who  affect  to  symx^athize  with  the  Hawaiians  as 
if  they  were  coming  into  subjection  rather  than  win- 
ning the  largest  sort  of  political  and  civic  liberty. 


HON.    SAMUEL  BALLARD   DOLE, 
Head  of  the  Provisional  Hawaiian  Government. 

maintain  our  control  of  the  prospective  canal,  at  less 
than  half  the  expense  for  fortifications  and  ships,  if  we 
hold  Hawaii,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  incur 
without  the  islands  in  our  possession.  The  article 
we  print  elsewhere  in  this  issue  well  emphasizes  the 
commercial  and  strategic  importance  of  the  one  halt- 
ing-place at  the  "  cross-roads"  of  the  Pacific.  As  a 
matter  of  military  economy,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  HawaiL 

President  Harrison  and  Secretary  Foster 
an/Fallacious  showed    admirable    common     sense    in 
Objections,     accepting    promptly    the    view  of    the 
Hawaiian  Provisional  Government  and  of  its  five 
Commissioners,  who  reached  Washington  February 
3,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  full  annexation  would 
be  far  better  than  any  ambiguous  or  half-way  ar- 
rangement. A  "  protectorate  "  would  be  an  absurdity 
in  such  a  case.    It  is  our  business  to  assume  straight- 
forward responsibility.     ' '  Protectorates  "  are  no  part 
of  our  system  of  government.     Annexation  involves 
no  puzzling  difficulties.  Some  very  amusing  objections 
have  been  urged  by  writers  who  have  warned  us 
against  the  danger  of  "  absorbing"  the  Kanakas  and 
Coolies  of  the  islands,  and  all  the  difficulties  growmg 
out  of  a  variety  of  races.     Apparently,  they  forget 
that  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  firmly  moored  by  nature 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  that  annexation  does  not  involve 
the  transfer  of  the  population  to  our  mainland.     The 
domestic  problems  of  Hawaii  will  of  necessity  remam 


As  to 


The  treaty  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
M(!tter°  of  February  15,  was  particularly  wise  in 
Detail.  what  it  omitted.  Annexation  once  ac- 
complished, it  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  provide 
for  Hawaii  a  territorial  government  under  which  all 
rights  and  interests  will  be  duly  protected.  The 
question  of  the  franchise  is  one  that  Congress  can  set- 
tle for  the  Hawaiians  better  and  more  impartially 
than  they  could  do  it  for  themselves.  It  involves  no 
difficulties  of  an  appalling  nature.  The  question  of 
full-fledged  statehood  is  one  that  need  not  arise  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  fact  that  annexation  means 
the  early  inclusion  of  the  islands  within  our  national 
zone  of  free-trade  is,  of  course,  advantageous  to  the 
sugar  growers  of  the  islands  ;  but  it  is  also  advanta- 
geous to  this  country  and  it  is  harmful  to  nobody. 
The  sound  arguments  are  so  entirely  on  the  side  of 
amiexation  from  the  standpoints  of  both  governments, 
that  little  has  been  said  against  it  that  has  not  been 
due  to  sheer  ignorance  of  the  situation.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  had  neither  the  pretexts  nor  the  disposi- 
tion to  make  any  objection.  The  assumption  of 
many  American  newspapers  that  England  would  pro- 
test was  gratuitous  and  ill-informed  in  the  extreme. 

Professor  Judson,  in  his  study  of  our 

American  Policy  ,        -.,.      ,    ..„  „      ,    ^  •     j.^ 

as  Conceived  recent  political  life  as  reflected  in  the 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  careers  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Justice  Lamar, 
ex-President  Hayes  and  Gen.  Butler,  which  forms  a 
special  feature  of  this  number  of  the  Review,  dwells 
with  much  pertinence  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  in  the  changed  conditions  that 
now  confront  us.  It  will  be  Mr.  Blaine's  strongest 
title  to  a  great  place  in  our  history  that  he  was  the 
American  statesman  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  who  most  fully  perceived  the  part  that 
his  country  must  play  in  the  Twentieth.  As  Secretary 
of  State,  he  manifested  a  broad-visioned  statesmanship 
that  lifted  him  above  the  rank  of  the  party  poUtician, 
and  won  for  him  an  approval  and  esteem  from  his 
countrymen  of  all  parties  that  could  not  have  been 
generated  in  the  arena  of  mere  political  conflict  which 
had  claimed  so  many  years  of  his  best  working  energy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Judge  Gresham,  so  unexpectedly 
chosen  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  coming  four  years,  may  show  himself  gifted 
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with  some  of  Mr.  Blaine's  magnificent  historical 
imagination.  It  was  no  dream  of  mere  power  or 
conquest  that  Mr.  Blaine  entertained,  as  he  thought 
of  the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  But  he  believed 
in  the  natural  and  legitimate  growth  of  our  influence 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  duty  of  our 
Republic  to  promote  the  material  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  His  policy 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  most  instructively  related 
in  our  article  by  Mr.  Bishop. 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  has  revived 
''"paft'"a^d'''  the  history  of  President  Grant's  at- 
Present.  tempt  to  annex  San  Domingo.  The 
American  Commissioners,  who  visited  the  island,  re- 
ported very  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  project,  but  the 
Senate  refused  to  assent.  History  is  likely  to  decide 
that  our  refusal  to  take  San  Domingo  in  liand  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  policy  more  selfish  and  timid  than  it 
was  broad  and  enlightened.  But  the  times  have 
greatly  changed  since  tlie  days  of  that  stormy  <lebate. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  coincidence  that  last  month, 
while  Hawaii  was  knocking  at  our  doors,  an  Ameri- 
can financial  conii)any  announced  the  fact  tliat  it  had, 
by  agreement  with  San  Domingo,  obtained  full  con- 
trol of  the  customs  and  revenue  system  of  that  repub- 
lic, having  become  the  cre<litor  of  the  government  bj- 
purchase  from  their  former  Dutch  holders  of  the  out- 
standing Douiinican  bonds  with  accomjiaiiying  con- 
cessions. It  is  easily  imaginable  that  this  comi^any's 
presence  in  San  Domingo  may  pave  the  way  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  annexation  (juestion.  Meanwhile  the 
arrangement  will  doubtless  be  an  advantageous  one 
to  the  little  repuV)lic,  which  has  suffered  from  a  bad 
fiscal  administration  and  an  unmanageable  debt. 

Canada  and     I"    Canada    there    is   waging    a    great 

'•Continental    and  a  growng  discussion   of   the  snl)- 

Union.'        jg^j.     ^^,^jj     piiraa^jj     aj,     "Continental 

Union."  In  the  United  States  at  present  the  people 
whose  general  fweling  is  unfavorable  to  xinion  with 
Canada  are  more  numerous  tlian  those  who  desire  it. 
But  the  decision  must  lie  with  Canada.  If  union 
could  come  about  with  the  ready  and  willing  assent 
of  all  parties  concerned,  it  would  be  a  fortunate 
thing.  Canada's  poinilation  and  wealth  would  in- 
crease by  leai)s  and  l)ounds.  Her  great  natural 
resources  would  come  into  requisition.  The  l)est 
market  in  the  world  would  be  freely  hers.  The 
causes  of  a  hundred  frictions  would  di.sai)i)ear.  The 
United  States  would  gain  most  substantial  benefits. 
Great  Britain  would  in  the  end  be  the  gainer,  also, 
from  the  termination  of  a  connection  far  more 
expensive  than  profitable,  and  one  of  essentially 
unstable  equilibrium.  With  Canada  safely  and 
prosperously  joined  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  will  have  completed  her  destined  task  of 
peopling  North  America,  perpetuating  here  the 
English  tongue,  and  impressing  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stamp  upon  our  civilization.  England  can  now 
well  turn  her  colonizing  attention  wholly  to  Asia 
and  Africa.    Her  withdrawal  from  North  America 


would  leave  her  the  stronger  by  reason  of  the  firm 
friendship  of  the  repuV)lic.  A  more  perfectly  legiti- 
mate subject  of  discussion  was  never  broached  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain  newspapers  and 
officials  in  Cajiada  should  look  upon  the  expression 
of  sentiments  favorable  to  ' '  Continental  Union  "  as 
treasonable  and  reprehensible.  Canada  has  no  more 
sincere  and  intelligent  friend  than  her  distinguisheti 
citizen,  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith,  who  believes  that  en- 
trance into  the  political  system  of  this  continent 
would  give  Canada  a  larger  and  better  future  than 
connection  with  a  trans-Atlantic  power.  It  is  absurd 
to  call  Professor  Smith  harsh  names  because  of  this 
mature  opinion  of  his. 

„    ^.  Of   much    more    immediate  conse- 

nas  the  XT    ■      1    <-. 

Panama  Canal  quence  to  tiie  United  States  than 
a  Possible  Future?  the  question  of  the  political  future 
of  the  northern  half  of  our  continent,  is  the  question 
of  an  interoceanic  ship  canal  to  our  southward.  The 
long-standing  demand  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
l»any  that  our  government  guarantee  the  interest 
ui)on  the  money  to  be  borrowed  for  the  enterprise, 
has  again  Ijeen  jjressed  upon  Congress.  Meanwhile, 
the  air  is  full  of  reports  as  to  a  resumption  of  work 
upoTi  tlie  Panama  Canal.  It  is  quite  generally  believed 
in  Europe  tliat  our  government  hsis  been  negotiating 
to  obtain  from  Colombia  the  rights  and  charters  which 
the  French  Panama  Company  has  forfeited.  The  very 
first  thing  to  l^e  done  is  to  get  several  preliminary 
facts  settled.  We  have  been  taught  for  years  by  high 
American  authority  that  the  Panama  scheme  was  an 
engineering  impossibility,  a  financial  impossibility, 
and  a  commercial  ignis  fatuus.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Chagres  river — an  irresistible  mountain 
floijd  in  the  rainy  season — could  not  be  diverted. 
Moreover,  we  have  been  assured  that  prevailing  calms 
in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  would  make  the  canal 
unavailable  for  sailing  ships  even  if  it  could  Vje  con- 
structed. Yet  it  is  un(iuestionably  true  that  in  several 
(juarters  it  is  now  seriously  proposed  to  resume  work 
where  the  French  Company  left  off.  What  is  the 
bare,  naked  truth  about  the  Panama  Canal  as  an 
engineering  enteqirise  ? 

As  to  M.  de  Lesseps-  '^^^^    French     Company     had     an 
American  '"American  Committee"  and  man- 

Committee.  ^^^^^  ^^^  dissipate  a  very  tolerable 
portion  of  its  lavishly  squandered  funds  in  this 
countrj'.  It  seems  that  the  American  Committee 
was  expected  to  keep  the  Monroe  Doctrine  quiet,  and 
to  bring  it  to  pass  that  the  French  should  build  and 
control  the  canal  wnthout  protest  from  our  govern- 
ment and  without  the  creation  of  a  hostile  sentiment 
by  our  press.  The  ventilation  of  the  Company's 
profligate  and  criminal  record  in  Paris  has  naturally 
awakened  much  interest  in  the  modus  operandi  of 
its  American  Committee.  Very  properly,  Congress 
decided  to  investigate.  However  difficult  it  may  be 
to  get  at  some  of  the  facts  desired,  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  wished  that  Mr.  Fellows'  committee  may  probe 
to  the  very  bottom,  and  follow  every  clue  to  its  utmost 
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extremity.  The  public  ought  to  know  all  about  that 
American  Committee,  just  what  services  it  under- 
took to  render,  and  just  what  money  its  members 
pocketed  for  those  services.  The  Review  has  no 
wish  to  discredit  any  man,  in  advance  of  the  fill  lest 
disclosure  of  the  facts ;  but  the  revelations  in  Paris 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  American  part 
of  the  Panama  business  should  be  brought  fully  to 
light. 

If  any    of  our    esteemed  fellow-citi- 

Let  Us  Have,  Also,  .,  ,         ,j     „f   +!,„    „„„ 

the  Truth  About     zens,    as    "promoters       or  the    one 

Nicaragua.         canal   scheme    or    the    other,   have 
been  inclined  to  abet  even  a  mild  attempt  at  hum- 
bugging the  American  people,  they  would  do  well  to 
take  warning  from  the  fate  of  the  eminent  gentlemen 
of  France  who  have,  this  last  month,  been  sentenced 
as  convicts.    It  is  an  excellent  time  to  retrace  any 
slightly  inaccurate  steps,  and  to  resolve  upon  a  per- 
pendicular veracity  for  the  future.    With  all  respect 
to  our  friends  of  the  Nicaragua  Company,  it  is  neces- 
sary to    ask   them    to  explain  somewhat  fully  the 
grounds  of  their  faith  that  their  waterway  will  cost  a 
certain  sum,  and  not  twice  or  thrice  that  sum.     They 
have  been  dallying  rather  wearisomely.   By  this  time 
their  canal  was  to  have  been  nearly  done.     For  years 
we  have  been  regaled  vnth  tales  of  the  magnificent 
work  they  were  doing,  and  its  very  rapid  progress. 
This  magazine,  nearly  two  years  ago,  in  its  review  of 
"  The  Progress  of  the  "World,"  gave  a  very  sanguine 
account,  with  maps  andrdiagrams,  of  the  great  ardor 
with  which  the  Nicaragua  Company  was  pushing  its 
actual  work  of  construction.    We  were  led  by  the 
company's  own  statements  to  suppose  that  next  year, 
or  at  the  very  farthest  in  1896,  the  canal  v/ould  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  that  the  plan 
of  a  government  endorsement  of  the  bonds  had  been 
given  up.     We  were  told  by  our  Nicaragua  friends 
that  Panama  was  deserted  forever,  and  that  its  aban- 
doned dredges  had  been  bought  up  for  a  song  and 
transferred  to  the  scene  of  bona  fide  and  tremendous 
operations  at  Nicaragua.    By  this  time  the  canal  was 
to  have  been  nearly  finished.    What  are  the  facts? 
Let  us  have  them  vnthout  any  more  nonsense.     Has 
the  work  at  Nicaragua  even  yet  really  progressed 
half  so  far  up  to  March,  1893,  as  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  it  had  already  progressed  in  the  spring  of  1891  ? 
Having  waited  thus  long.  Congress  may  well  wait 
somewhat  longer  before  guaranteeing  the  company's 
obligations. 


Make  it 

a  Government 

Canal. 


There  must  be  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  and 
it  must  be  taken  in  hand  with  energy. 
But  the  first  thing  requisite  is  reliable 
information  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  both  partially 
constructed  passages,  as  to  their  relative  advantages, 
and  as  to  the  absolute  and  relative  cost  of  completing 
them.  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  and  the  new 
Congress  may  well  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
far  better  to  dispense  entirely  vsdth  private  companies, 
and  to  construct  this  necessary  waterway  as  a  gov- 
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emment  enterprise.  We  have  gone  too  far  with 
"  river  and  harbor  "  appropriations,  with  sliip  channels 
between  the  great  lakes,  and  like  undertakings,  to 
allow  the  objection  that  this  would  be  a  serioxis  inno- 
vation. The  government  can  build  the  canal  far 
more  cheaply  than  any  private  company,  because  it 
can  borrow  money  at  less  than  half  the  rate  that  such 
a  company  would  pay,  and  because  it  lias  already  its 
corps  of  accomplished  engineers  who  are  qualified  to 
push  it  to  completion  without  the  misapplication  of  a 
single  dollar.  It  is  our  policy  to  have  all  our  navigable 
waterways  the  full  property  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  would  be  both  anomiilous  and  un.satis- 
factory  to  have  a  private  c()mi)any  in  control  of  the 
great  sea  channel  connecting  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
seaboards.  If  the  French  government,  wliich  merely 
countenanced  the  Panama  enterprise,  had  jjssumed  it 
directly,  there  would  have  been  comparative  immu- 
nity from  the  corruption  that  a  private  company 
sowed  broadca.st.  The  cheai>est,  safest  and  best  way 
to  secure  an  inter-oceanic  canal  is  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  build  it  and  own  it.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  thefailun-of  the  DeLesseps company 
hivs  ended  forever  our  policy  of  acquiescence  in  the 
promotion  of  such  an  undertaking  on  American  soil 
by  European  governments  or  companies.  The  Nica- 
ragua plan  is  commonly  acceptetl  among  us  a.s  the 
best.  If  this  view  holds  good,  let  our  government 
build  and  own  that  canal. 

Our  New  "^^^  Cougress  that  expires  on  March  4  ha« 
Activitxj  been  much  less  generous  than  several  of 
on  e  ea.  ^^^  i>redeces8or8  in  voting  money  and  au- 
thorizuig  additional  vessels  for  the  new  navy.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  incoming  Congress  may  show  a 
large  zeal  in  this  direction.  We  have  convinced  our- 
selves and  the  world  that  we  can  build  ships  ecpxal  to 
Europe's  best,  and  better  in  some  respects  than  any 
of  them.  It  is  no  task  of  a  day  to  develop  the  shij)- 
yards,   with   their  skilled  workmen,   and  the  steel 


tuer«t>  t^*»r  r»tm  cm«(C 


THE   "  NEW   YORK       UNDER  THE   AMERICAN   FLAG. 

works  that  supply  the  materials.  Congress  should 
endeavor  to  keep  these  agencies  at  the  height  of  their 
efficiency  by  giving  them  an  even  and  full  quota  of 
work.  Meanwhile,  we  are  to  build  commercial  as 
well  as  war  ships.  The  Messrs.  Cramp  have  begun 
operations  upon  the  great  liners  which  the  Inman 
Company  has  ordered  as  part  of  its   arrangement 


THE  DYNAMITE  GUNS  OF   THE  "  VESUVIUS. 

with  our  government.  The  American  flag  was  on 
February  22  formally  floated  to  the  breeze  at  the 
mjist-head  of  the  Citijof  New  York,  and  thus  we  have 
made  a  beginning  in  the  regular  North  Atlantic 
passenger  business.  A  little  judicious  encourage- 
ment by  Congress  may  give  rapid  growth  to  our 
merchant  marine.  The  fertility  of  American  in- 
ventiveness has  been  illustrated  within  the  past 
month  by  the  successful  tests  on  our  South  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  dynamite  guns  of  the  cruiser  Ve- 
suviun.  With  half  a  chance  our  navy  may  become 
exceedingly  formidable  ;  and  it  is  the  clear  sentiment 
of  the  American  people  that  its  development  should 
lot  be  arrested.  , 

Congress  and  ^'iP  Fiftv-second  Congress  has,  in  gen- 
the  Silver  er.il ,  made  a  negative  rather  than  a  posi_ 
Question.  ^^^,^^  record.  Its  predecessor,  being  in  full 
political  accord  with  the  Republican  administration, 
I)ushed  main*  important  mesusures  to  a  conclusion. 
But  the  outgoing  House  hits  not  Injen  constructive  or 
efficient.  Its  Democratic  majority  has  Ixjen  too  large 
for  working  iiuqM»ses,  and  has  fallen  into  faction-s. 
This  h;is  been  most  notably  true  as  regards  the  silver 
(luestion.  The  most  palpable  task  that  lay  before  the 
Fifty-.second  Congress  was  some  settlement  of  the 
vexed  monetary  problem.  But  every  attempt  at  de- 
cisive action,  whether  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other, 
has  been  checkmated  and  deadlocked  through  the 
divided  counsels  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House. 
The  so-called  Sherman  act  of  the  Fifty -first  Congress 
was  an  experiment  which  has  turned  out  badly. 
Nobody  ever  regarded  it  as  a  finality.  It  was  a  make- 
shift to  get  rid  of  its  predecessor,  the  Bland  act, 
which  compelled  the  government  to  coin  large 
monthly  quotas  of  cheap  silver  dollars  that  would 
not  circulate.  The  Sherman  act  continued  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  silver  bullion,  but  provided  that 
instead  of  further  coinage  at  the  existing  ratio,  there 
should  be  issued  paper  certificates  in  convenient  de- 
nominations, in  payment  for  the  bullion  at  the 
market  price.  This  at  least  was  an  improvement; 
but  the  continued  decline  of  silver  and  the  strong 
European  demand  for  gold  have  convinced  almost 
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every  competent  observer  that  the  safety  of  our  cur- 
rency system  requires  a  total  suspension  of  silver 
purchases.  In  preventing  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
act — Senator  Sherman  himself  also  being  heartily  in 
favor  of  such  repeal — the  silver  men  in  Congress  have 
damaged  their  own  cause  far  more  than  they  have 
helped  it.  They  are  really  fighting  against  the  de- 
sirable solution  of  a  permanent  international  free  bi- 
metallism. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  has  strong  convictions  on  this  question,  wall  try 
to  force  Congress  to  abandon  the  silver  purchases. 
Meanwhile,  there  has  been  reason  for  the  anxiety  in 
financial  circles  lest  the  heavy  shipments  of  our  gold 
to  Europe  should  disturb  the  interchangeability  of 
our  different  kinds  of  money. 

National  ^^  least  there  must  be  accorded  to  the 
Quarantine   outgoing  Congress  the  credit  of  authoriz- 

°  •' ""^  ■  ing  the  President,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  to  establish  Federal 
quarantine  regulations  in  all  our  ports,  and  to  act 
with  the  most  unrestricted  discretion  as  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  require.  This  means  that  it 
vdll  be  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  power  to  prescribe  any 
desirable  measures,  however  drastic,  for  the  deten- 
tion of  immigrants  and  the  restriction  of  intercourse, 
if  this  year's  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Europe  should 
threaten  New  York. 


jruSTICE  JACKSON. 

Justice  Lamar  The  death  of  Justice  Lamar  was  followed 

and  His       by  a  unanimous  chorus  of  tributes  to 

Successor.      ^^^  -^^^^  character.     He  was   esteemed 

as  highly  in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  He  was  an 
ornament  to  American  public  life.  His  varied  career 
was  typically  American.    He  stood  emphatically  for 


From  a  photograph  by  Bell. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  W.    H.    H.    MILLER. 

the  new  issues  of  a  restored  Union,  though  he  had 
thrown  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  President  Harrison's 
action  in  appointing  Judge  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  to 
the  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Justice  Lamar,  has  met  with  wide  approval, 
though  in  certain  strictly  partisan  Republican  circles 
it  was  sharply  criticised  as  a  betrayal  of  party  trust. 
Judge  Jackson  had  served  in  the  Senate  with  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  had  been  made  a  Federal  Judge 
by  President  Cleveland.  His  qualifications  are 
deemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  President 
Harrison's  judicial  appointments  have  been  of  uni- 
formly high  character. 


Theu  will 
Return  to 


It  is  announced  that  President  Harrison 
will  return  to  Indianapolis  and  will  ulti- 
indianapoiis.  jj^ately  resume  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, though  not  so  laboriously  as  of  yore.  At- 
torney-General Miller,  also,  is  to  go  back  to  liis  old 
clients  and  to  the  law  firm  of  which,  since  Mr.  Har- 
rison entered  the  Senate  years  ago,  he  has  been  the 
virtual  head.  Mr.  Miller  has  rendered  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  country  most  excellent  service  in  his 
difficult  and  responsible  post,  and  the  fact  that  he 
uses  none  of  the  arts  of  the  politician  to  keep  himself 
in  the  public  eye  should  not  prevent  recognition  of 
his  worth  as  a  man  and  his  high  ability  as  a  lawyer. 
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The  membership  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Officiai"Famiiy.     Cabinet  had  been  announced,  with  an 

exception  or  two,  before  this  monthly 
risumi  was  written  ;  but  for  our  purposes  a  discus- 
sion of  the  new  Executive  organization  may  better  be 
deferred  until  next  month.  Mr.  Carlisle's  designa- 
tion for  the  Treasury  portfolio  is  in  the  natural  order 
of  things.  He  has  for  years  been  the  legislative 
leader  of  the  Democratic  movement  against  the 
Republican  tariff  policy.  The  newspapers  have 
fallen  into  a  most  absurd  practice  of  calling  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  "premier."  The  word  has  no 
possible  significance  in  our  government.  If  by 
"premier"  the  newspai)ers  mean  to  imply  a  sort  of 
deanship  or  leadership  in  the  Cabinet,  it  would  \w 
more    correct    to  call  Mr.   Carlisle  and  not  Judge 


JUDGE  WALTER  y.   ORESHAM. 

Gresham  the  "  premier."  The  appointment  of  Judge 
Gresham  to  the  post  of  Secretary*  of  State  was  a  verj- 
great  surprise.  If  he  had  been  made  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  surprise  would  have  been  less,  for  he  is 
intimately  acquainted  ■nnth  precisely  the  line  of  great 
domestic  topics  —  railway  land  grants,  interstate 
commerce,  pension  laws,  and  so  on  —  that  come 
under  the  surveilance  of  the  "Home  Secretary." 
Judge  Gresham  had  for  so  long  been  regarded 
as  a  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  — 
though  the  Populists  confidently  expected  him  to 
accept  their  tender  of  a  nomination  last  summer — 


that  his  entrance  into  a  Democratic  Cabinet  gives  the 
party  men  in  all  camps  a  great  flutter.  His  all-around 
ability  is  accounted  equal  to  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs  or  any  other,  though  his  experience  certainly 
lias  been  far  from  the  sort  that  fits  Mr.  Bayard  or  Mr. 
Phelps,  for  example,  to  serve  in  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, is  another  surprise,  because  his  qualifications 
would  seem  to  have  pointed  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship. Again,  the  selection  of  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Bi.ssell. 
of  Buffalo,  instead  of  a  man  of  business  training  or 
executive  experience,  for  the  Postmaster-Generalship 
is  unexpected.  Mr.  Lamont,  who  becomes  Secretary 
of  War,  would  seem  to  have  had  distinct  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post-office,  while  Mr.  Bissell  would  cer- 
tainly liave  encountered  no  difficulties  in  the  War 
Department.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  has  made  no  ran- 
dom selections,  and  the  c<nintry  will  enjoy  watching 
the  new  men  lay  hold  of  their  unaccustomed  duties. 
Perhaps  this  particular  assignment  of  posts  may  re- 
sult in  the  highest  degree  of  general  efficiency.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Cleveland's  independence  is  to  be  com- 
mended. He  alone  is  responsilile  for  the  executive 
government  of  the  country,  and  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  (Constitution  that  the  President  should  be  un- 
trammeled  in  the  choice  of  his  advisers. 


Parliament  '^^^^  Britisli  Parliament  opened  on  the  lai<t 
at  day  of  January.  Considering  the  impor- 
°^  ■  tance  of  the  issues  that  are  to  be  raised  and 
tlie  probability  that  neither  Her  Majesty  nor  her 
Prime  Minister  will  have  many  more  opportunities  of 
uniting  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremonial  func- 
tion. Her  Majesty's  decision  to  absent  herself  was  re- 
gretted. Absenteeism  has  not  answered  so  well  with 
Ireland  that  it  can  be  commended  for  adoption  by 
British  sovereigns.  If  the  Queen  was  not  there,  Mr. 
( xladstone  was  very  much  to  the  fore.  The  old  gen- 
tleman is  declared  by  all  his  friends  and  familiars  to  \>e 
in  the  highest  of  spirits — finite  a  rollicking  old  boy,  in 
short.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  incident  that  the 
only  photograph  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  which  he  is  rep- 
resented as  laughing  was  taken  with  a  snap-shot  by 
an  enterprising  Southampton  photographer  as  he 
landed  at  Southampton  Docks  on  his  return  from 
Biarritz.  He  came  back  laughing  to  a  task  from 
which  many  a  j-ounger  man  might  well  have  shrunk 
in  dismay.  The  excitement  keeps  him  going  ;  but 
for  how  long  ?  That  is  a  question  which  holds  within 
it  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
about  which  all  men  are  talking  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 


The  Queen's  speech  was  commendably 
^''speelV'^  short,  terse  and  to  the  point.    It  contained 

no  surprises,  and  unfolded  a  programme 
made  almost  avowedly  for  show,  and  not  for  service. 
If  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  mentioned  in 
the  speech  indicates  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
taken  in  the  session,  Mr.  Asquith  would  seem  to  have 
carefully  arranged  for  evading  the  extremely  thorny 
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question  of  temperance  reform.    The  measure  for 
dealing  with  local  control  over  the  liquor  traffic  is 


MR.   GLADSTONE  ARRIAntNG  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

put  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  table  : 

1.  Home  Rule. 

2.  Registration  Reform, 

3.  Shorter  Parliaments, 

4.  One  Man,  One  Vote. 

5.  Employers'  Liability. 

6.  Railway  Servants'  Hours  of  Labor. 

7.  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracj-. 

8.  Parish  Councils. 

9.  London  County  Council  Bill. 

10.  Scotch  and  Welsh  Churches  Suspension  Bill. 

11.  Direct  Local  Control  over  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

The  speech  concluded  by  commending  the  labors  of 
Parliament  on  these  and  all  other  measures  to  the 
guidance  of  Almighty  God.     They  need  it. 


The 


The  debate  on  the  address  lasted  a  tedious 
Home  Rule  while,  for  the  whole  world  was  anxious  to 
^'"'  have  it  end,  in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  introduce  his  Home  Rule  bill  and  make  his 
great  speech.  The  day  came  at  last,  on  February  13. 
The  speech  was  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Grand 
Old  Man's  career.  It  was  eloquent,  persuasive  and 
statesmanlike ;  and  its  effect  upon  the  various  elements 
that  make  up  the  possible  majority  for  the  bill  was 
more  favorable  than  there  had  been  good  reason  to  an- 
ticipate. As  an  instance  of  marvelous  virility  at  a  great 
age,  this  effort  of  oratory  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  all  history.  As  to  the  bill  itself,  it  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  superior  at  almost  every  point  to  the 
defeated  measure  of  1886.  It  is  a  long  debate  that 
lies  before  the  new  bill,  and  even  if  it  should  become 
a  law  at  all,  it  vdll  doubtless  be  changed  at  many 
points.  To  sum  it  up  in  brief,  it  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  Parliament  of  two  chambers  at  Dublin, 


empowered  to  legislate  for  Ireland  and  to  administer 
Irish  affairs.     There  are  to  be  lOI]  members  of  the 
Assembly,  elected  on  the  present  suffrage,  which  is 
practically  universal.     There  are  to  be  48  members  of 
the  Council,  or  upper  chamber,  and  these  are  to  l>e 
chosen  by  voters  having    a  property  qualification. 
The  qualifacation  is  not  very  high,  and  any  man  who 
pays  rent  to  the  extent  of  £20  a  year  (about  .$8  a 
naonth),  or  either  owns  or  occupies  a  farm,  a  house  a 
shop  or  other  premises  worth  a  rental  of  £20  a  year 
will  be  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Council" 
This  will  exclude  common  laborers  and  the  small 
tenant  farmers,  but  will  include  the  more  pro.sperous 
farmers  and  the  middle-class  people  in  the  towns— 
operating  to  the  special  advantage  of  Protestant  Ul- 
ster.    The  executive  head  of   Ireland  is  to  be  the 
Viceroy,  appointed  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Queen 
The  land  question  and  the  police  authority  are  to  be 
withheld  for  a  few  years  from  the  new  Irish  govern- 
ment.   Religious  freedom  and  popular  education  are 
safeguarded  in  the  bill.    The  Irish  members  are  to  con- 
tinue to  sit  at  Westminster,  to  act  upon  questions  of 
a  general  and  Imperial  character  ;  but  their  number 
—now  excessive  in  proportion  to  population— is  to  be 
reduced  about  one-third.   The  old  arrangement  of  the 
payment  of  an  Irish  contribution  to  the  Imperial  ex- 
chequer has  been  abandoned.    That  scheme  has  been 
much    misunderstood  and    misrepresented.      While 
Mr.  Gladstone  nominally  charged  Ireland  with  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  he  reduced  it  to 
one-twenty-sixth  by  allowing  Ireland  to  retain  the 
excise  duties  levied  on  the  Irish  porter  and  whiskey 
consumed  in  the  larger  island.    As  this  amounted  to 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  there  was 
a  substantial  difference  between  the  real  and  the 
nominal  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  ex- 
chequer.   But,  inasmuch  as  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  for  England  and  Scotland  to  elect  to  pay 
the  duties  on  their  side  the  Irish  Channel,  the  old  ar- 
rangement was  manifestly  impossible.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  is  understood,  has  hit  upon  a  scheme  which 
the  Irish  are  prepared  to  accept ;  the  more  reasonable 
Nationalists  seeing  plainly  that  whatever  may  be  the 
abstract  justice  of  their  claim,  they  cannot  expect 
the  British  public  to  go  a  step  further  than  the  status 
quo  ante  Home  Rule. 

The  Priest  "^^^  Unionists  believe  that  they  have  dis- 
Poinic  ^^^^^^^  *^^  ™"st  effective  method  of  in- 
juring Home  Rule  by  accentuating  and 
exaggerating  to  the  uttermost  the  action  taken  by 
the  priests  in  the  Meath  election.  This  is  illogical 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
priests.  It  gains  all  its  force  from  the  extraordinary 
idea  which  many  Protestants  seem  to  entertain,  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
man,  with  greater  powers  over  the  unseen  world 
than  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  in  the  Strand.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  idea  exists,  and  the  prejudice 
against  the  interference  of  the  priests  is  intense. 
The  line  of  argument  is  very  simple.     It  runs  thus  : 
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"  The  priest  in  Ireland  will  be  supreme.  At  present 
the  only  check  npon  his  despotism  is  the  imperial 
law  administered  by  the  Imi>erial  courts.  Hand 
over  the  law  and  the  courts  to  an  Irish  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  the  priest  would  be  as  supreme  as 
he  is  in  his  o^^^l  parish,  and  he  will  be  backed  l)y 
the  Executive,  when  he  will  be  constantly  using  tlic 
whole  of  his  power  to  save  the  souls  of  the  Irish  by 
preventing  them  indulging  in  any  dangerous  liberty 
of  thought,  of  reading,  of  speech  and  of  worship,  by 
which  they  might  imperil  their  eternal  welfare. 
Logically,  they  are  bound  to  do  it,  for  it  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  Roman  priest  to  make  every 
Catholic  state  as  much  like  the  states  of  the  Churcli 
before  the  Revolution  as  he  can.  That  is  his  con- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


It  was  not  exiwcted  that  the  Ministry 
"^''YjJel'f'    would   recoumiend   specially  an   inciuiry 

into  the  condition  of  agriculture  ;  yet  tliis 
is  the  question  whicli  occupies  the  first  place  among  the 
domestic  subjecte  mentioned  in  the  (Queen's  spi-cch. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  a  Royal  Commission  can  do 
beyond  what  wa«  done  by  the  one  wliich  recently  sjit, 
but  at  least  it  cannot  do  any  harm.  Anotlier  sur- 
lirise  of  the  siHjech.  although  it  may  l>e  explained  by 
some  constitutional  eticjuettc  about  financial  meas- 
ures, is  that  there  is  no  reference  either  to  the 
pajinent  of  meml)ers  or  to  imjx'rial  jMinny  iK)stage. 
These  announcements  may  be  reserved  for  Sir  Will- 
iam Harcourfs  budget  siKM>ch,  but  it  is  hardly  i>os- 
sible  for  ministers  to  contemi»late  so  far-rejiching  a 
measure  as  that  of  payment  of  members  merely  as  an 
incident  in  the  disix)Sjil  of  a  suri)lus.  As  to  imi)erial 
I)eimy  postage,  it  is  to  Ix?  feared  that  the  hoixis  enter- 
tained a  short  time  ago  liave  been  overcloudcMl.  The 
permanent  officials  at  the  i)ost  t)ffice  fight  against 
any  attempt  to  make  their  department  more  sersice- 
able  to  msmkind.  They  have  floored  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  it  is  reported,  by  pretending  that  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  would  be  aggrieved  if  we  were  only 
to  charge'  a  pemiy  for  a  letter  which  they  were  to 
deliver.  There  is  no  reference  to  Mr.  Mnndella's 
Boards  of  Conciliation  in  the  .speech,  but  there  is  an 
announcement  that  the  hours  of  railway  employfis 
shall  be  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Note  that 
the  London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  has  at  last  got 
itself  formally  into  being  without  any  help  from  the 
State. 


„  .,.  .     It  cannot  be  said  that  the  latest  attempt  of 

British  •       .1  ,      .  , 

Railway  paruamentarj'  wisdom  m  the  regulation  of 
Rates,  j-ailwaj'  rates  has  been  so  successful  as  to  en- 
courage further  extension  of  legislative  interference 
in  a  domain  which  in  that  country*  has  hitherto  been 
sacred  to  private  management.  Some  time  ago  the 
traders  made  a  great  outcry  against  the  rates  charged 
by  the  railway  companies,  and  especially  against  the 
terminal  charges  on  goods  carried  over  short  distances. 
Parliament,  in  its  -svisdom,  legislated,  and  the  rail- 


ways were  directed  to  simplify  and  rearrange  their 
charges.  They  did  so,  nearly  working  their  clerks  to 
death  at  the  rearrangement  of  the  rates.  The  result 
was  published  at  the  conmiencemeut  of  the  year. 
Instantly,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  arose 
a  wild  outcry  on  the  i)art  of  the  trading  communities, 
whose  clamor  had  compelled  the  interference  of  par- 
liament.   To  judge  from  the  hubbub,  the  traders  are 


MR.    HKNKl   CLARKE, 
( liairman  uf  tbo  Londun  Chamber  of  Arbitratiou. 

Jis  happy  as  the  frogs  were  after  they  had  exchanged 
King  Log  for  King  St<jrk.  It  is  vain  to  tell  those 
wlio  are  protesting  against  the  new  railway  rates 
that  in  many  respects  they  are  an  improvement  upon 
the  old.  It  is  mucli  easier  to  tolerate  an  old  injustice, 
of  considerable  magnitude,  than  a  new  anomaly  to 
which  they  liave  not  yet  Ixjcome  accustomed.  Hence 
the  great  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  pro- 
tests here,  tliere,  and  everywhere.  Mr.  H(!rbert 
Spencer,  no  doubt,  is  contemplating  \v\i\\  great  satis- 
faction the  not  improbable  issue  of  the  traders  declar- 
ing that  they  would  far  rather  remain  as  they  were 
than  l;e  heljKid  by  the  legislature  into  a  position  which 
would  Ije  worse  than  the  old  one. 

England  There  is  one  passage  in  the  Queen's  speech 
in         which  is  significant  and  satisfactory  to  the 

^gypt-  Iinperial  British  mind.  It  is  that  in  which 
Her  Majesty  announces  the  increase  in  the  British 
garrison  in  Eg\T)t.  She  says  :  "  The  Khedive  has  de- 
clared in  terms  satisfactory  to  me  his  intention  hence- 
forth to  follow  the  established  practice  of  jirevious 
consultation  with  my  Government  in  jxtlitical  aflfairs 
and  his  desire  to  act  in  cordial  co-ox)eration  with  it." 
The  grammatical  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  very 
clear,  but  of  its  political  meaning  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  EngUsh  are,  and  mean  to  remain  for  an 
indefinite  time,  in  the  Nile  Valley.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  have 
been  fighting  for  imperial  interests  since  the  present 
Government  took  office.     Lord  Rosebery  had  ready 
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to  his  hand,  in  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration, an  opportunity  of  proving  to  all  the  world 
that  whoever  is  going  to  "  scuttle,"  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not ;  and  that  John  Bull  is  going  to  keep  the  Union 
Jack  at  the  masthead  in  spite  of  all  perfidious  at- 
tenapts  of  "  Little  Englanders '"  to  haul  it  down. 

The  Abbas  Pasha  is  a  boy  of  nineteen  years  of 
Khedive's  age.  Being  Khedive,  he  seemed  to  imagine 
that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  in  the  making 
and  unmaking  of  ministries,  without  what  the  Queen's 
speech  describes  as  "previous  consultation"  with 
Lord  Cromer,  whose  strong  hand  really  rules  the 
whole  of  the  Egyptian  administration.  Fehmy  Pasha, 
the  late  Prime  Minister,  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
and  this  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  Khedive  to  put 


MUSTAPHA  FEHMY  PASHA, 
Late  Egyptian  Prime  Minister. 

forward  a  possible  reason  for  his  dismissal.  When 
asked  to  resign,  Fehmy  Pasha  is  declared  to  have  said 
that  he  must  first  constilt  Lord  Cromer.  The  Khe- 
dive thereupon  dismissed  Mm  and  appointed  Fakhri 
Pasha,  an  old  Turk,  in  his  stead.  This  boyish  freak 
won  for  Abbas  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
French,  who  are  always  glad  to  see  England's  nose  put 
out  of  joint,  and  created  some  agitation  in  Moham- 
medan circles  in  Egypt  itself.  Lord  Cromer,  after 
communicating  with  Lord  Rosebery,  lost  no  time  in 
intimating  to  the  headstrong  boy  that  this  game 
would  not  do.  Abbas  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he 
would  either  resign  or  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  were 
forced  to  take  back  the  old  Prime  Minister  again. 
Therefore,  Lord  Cromer  agreed  to  a  compromise  by 
which  Riaz  Pasha  became  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Khedive  promised,  as  we  see  from  the  Queen's  speech, 
not  to  kick  over  the  traces  again.  By  the  way,  it 
should  be  said  that  at  Paris  they  are  trying  to  explain 
it  away. 


Not  Evacuation,    Tlie  result  of  this  '  trying  it  on  "'  was 
ReinfJ'roLents.    *°,  P\«^"''e  an  uneasy  feeling  in  Egypt, 
whi(!h,  in  the  opinicm  of  observers  on 
the  spot,  might,  if  not  checked,  have  led  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  agitation  which  compelled  England  to 
occupy  the  country.    This  was  probably  an  exagger- 
ation.    With  the  British  garrison  in  the  country  and 
the  Egyptian  army  well  drilled  and  officered  through- 
out by  Englishmen,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there 
could  have  been  any  repetition  of  the  Arabist  rebel- 
lion. But  the  situation  is  so  anomalous  in  Egypt  that 
Lord  Cromer  could  not  afford  to  run  any  risks.     It 
was  necessary  to  give  the  world  in  general,  and  the 
Khedive  and  the  populace  in  particular,  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  that  the  man  on  the  horse  in  Cairo 


RIAZ   PASHA, 

The  New  Prime  Minister. 

had  no  intention  of  being  unseated.  Madame  Novi- 
koff,  writing  in  the  Russian  Review,  of  Moscow,  sar- 
castically remarks  that  the  additional  troops  could 
be  comfortably  stowed  away  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nobles 
in  Moscow,  and  marvels  'that  such  a  handful  of  men 
could  produce  so  great  an  effect.  The  fact,  however, 
remains  that  the  wonder  was  wrought ;  and  Egypt 
once  more  subsided  into  its  wonted  calm.  The 
Parisian  newspapers,  glad  to  have  a  change  from  the 
hideous  scandals  in  which  they  had  been  revelling, 
growled  somewhat,  but  M.  Saint  HUaire,  in  the  few 
words  of  wisdom  that  were  spoken  in  Paris  last  month, 
declared  that  England  was  only  acting  as  she  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  that  her  conduct  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  policy  which  France  had  pursued 
when  she  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Egyptian 
expedition.  The  story  of  England's  career  in  Egypt 
has  been  admirably  told  by  Mr.  Milner,  whose  book 
is  made  the  basis  of  an  extended  article  elsewhere 
in  this  magazine. 
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j.^^  The  history  of  France  in  the  last  two 
Scandals  in  months  has  continued  to  be  summed  Tip 
France.  ^^  ^^^  word :  Panama.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  scandals,  and  no  one  yet  knows  what 
depths  of  infamy  may  not  be  disclosed  before  the  case 
is  finally  disposed  of.  Frenchmen  have  patriotically 
endeavored  to  lay  the  blame  ujMjn  Dr.  Cornelius 
Herz,  who,  being  a  foreigner,  and  comparativelj'  free 
from  the  filth  and  slime  with  which  most  of  tho 
actors  in  tliis  tragedy  are  covered,  was  fixed  upon  as 
a  fit  and  i)roper  person  to  be  used  as  a  scajiegoat.  No 
amount  of  denunciation  of  Herz  \\'ill,  however,  con- 
ceal from  the  world  that  a  large  portion  of  French 
society,  financial,  legislative,  and  diplomatic.  ha«i  for 
years  past  been  wallowing  in  a  cesspool  of  corruption. 
It  was  bad  when  M.  Eiffi'l  had  practically  to  admit 
that  he  had  filched  some  $5,000,000  or  more,  but  if 
rejiorts  current  in  well-informed  circles  have  any 
basis  of  fact,  there  are  depths  of  infamy  5-et  to  be 
fathomed  whicli  will  put  even  such  colossal  stealing 
into  the  shade.  If  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Reinach 
modus  operandi  is  fully  disclosed  in  the  Assize  Courts, 
we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  orgies  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire  for  a  parallel  to  the  festering  corrup- 
tion which  seems  to  be  eating,  as  a  cancer,  into  tho 
heart  of  the  Third  Repu])lic.     Certainly,  if  the  Pope 


DR.   CORNELIUS   HERZ. 


wants  an  object  lesson  in  the  consequence  of  repudiat- 
ing the  moral  law,  he  could  hardly  find  a  more  telling 
example  than  the  present  state  of  France  a  hundred 
years  after  the  Revolution. 


Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  in  France 
Influenza.    *^**'  ^^^^  moral  pestilence  prevails.     The 

exposure  which  is  being  made  of  the  whole- 
sale swindling,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  that  ha.s 
been  going  on.  between  St.  Paul's  and  the  Abbey,  by 
the  directors  of  the  Liberator  Building  Society,  does 
not  justify  Englishmen  in  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  France.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  there  is  a  greater  scandal  in  the  spectacle  of 


Sir  Charles  Dilke  being  able  to  intrigue  his  way  into 
the  managing  committee  of  the  Radical  Party  in  the 
House  than  even  in  the  flight  of  Mr.  Spencer  Balfour 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the 
old  country  that  this  "  grippe  "  has  its  victims.    Both 


/* 


MU.    .T.   SPENCER  BALFOUR. 


in  Canada  and  Australia  the  courts  have  been  busy 
in  bringing  to  light  things  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
are  just  as  scandalous,  although  not  so  colo.ssal,  as 
tlie  infcunies  of  Panama.  Pecca,  pecca  fortiter  ought 
originally  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  Frenchman  ;  for 
when  they  undertake  a  swindle,  they  do  it  on  a  scale, 
and  with  a  dramatic  force  and  effect,  which  defies 
imitation.  It  should  be  said  of  British  rogues  and 
s\vindler8  that  they  have  not,  of  course  vdth  one  con- 
spicuous exception,  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
<lirection  of  national  ])olitics. 


It  is  generally  lielieved  that  the  net 
Aspect  of  the       effect  of  the  Paris  exposures  will  be 
Swindle.  ^  strengthen   the  healthy  prejudice 

which  the  Czar  has  against  any  close  nipprochement 
with  France.  It  is  the  appreciation  of  this  which  has 
lent  60  much  venom  to  the  attacks  made  uix)n  those 
journalists  who  have  accused  M.  Mohrenheim,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  of  having  V>een  bribed 
wdth  Panama  money.  The  story  may  have  been  ut- 
terly groundless,  but  its  true  bearing  has  not  been 
quite  imderstood  abroad.  People  ask  what  on  earth 
the  Russian  Ambassador  could  have  to  do  with  Pan- 
ama ?  How  could  he  have  been  in  any  way  helpful 
to  the  Panama  directors?  To  ask  such  questions 
shows  that  the  true  inwardness  of  this  Panama  de- 
bauch is  but  imperfectly  apjjreciated.  The  essence  of 
the  scandals  does  not  consist  in  the  bribing  of  depu- 
ties by  the  Panama  directors  to  secure  their  own  ends, 
but  in  the  assertion,  believed  in  many  quarters,  that 
in  return  for  the  granting  of  special  legal  facilities  for 
the  plundering  of  the  public,  the  company  practically 
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M.  CHARLES  DE  LESSEES.  M.  EIFFEL.  M.  COTTU.  M.  FONTANE. 

THE  CONVICTED  PANAMA  DIRECTORS  IN  COURT.      (DRAWN  BY  PAUL  RENOUARD.) 


placed  a  large  portion  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  at  the 
disposal  of  the  French  Ministry,  who  could  draw 
upon  it  whenever  their  secret  service  money  ran 
short.  When  an  ambassador  had  to  he  squared  in 
the  interests  of  a  French  administration,  the  Ministry 
was  able  to  draw  upon  the  Panama  exchequer.  If 
M.  Mohrenheim  were  bribed,  as  the  story  goes,  it  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  Panama,  but  in  the  interests  of 
the  French  Ministry,  who  practically  blackmailed  the 
company  for  their  own  purposes.  The  French  For- 
eign Of&ce  made  use  of  the  Panama  Company  as  a 
convenient  man  in  the  moon.  Of  course,  there  may 
not  be  a  word  of  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  certainly  be- 
lieved by  many  intelligent  persons  in  Paris  who  have 
no  animosity  against  the  Republic  and  who  would  be 
the  last  to  desire  to  see  the  return  of  either  the  Mon- 
archy or  the  Empire. 


The  sentences  of  fine  and  terms  of  im- 
prisonment pronounced  against  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Panama  Company,  including 
the  venerable  Count  F.  de  Lesseps,  his  son  Charles, 


Conviction 

of  the 
Directors. 


M.  Eiffel  and  two  others,  were  doubtless  merited  by 
the  evidence,  although  the  whole  world  would  have 
preferred  that  the  old  Count  should  have  been  spared. 
His  mind  has  failed,  and  the  sentence  will  of  course 
not  be  literally  executed  in  his  case.  The  others  will 
fight  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  setting  aside  of  the 
verdict  and  a  new  trial.  The  extremity  to  which  the 
Chamber  has  been  reduced  was  well  illustrated  by 
its  hysterical  approval  of  a  very  commonplace  but 
sensible  speech  made  by  a  young  deputy  named 
Cavaignac.  He  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  his  speech 
was  placarded  all  over  France  by  vote  of  the  Chamber, 
and  he  was  by  common  consent  marked  out  for  the 
highest  honors  and  responsibilities.  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  representatives  of  a  great  nation  so  distraught 
and  emotional. 

,„  ,   ,     It  sounds  paradoxical,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 

Effect  of  ^       .  1       ■\  1         j_i       i_  ±^1         •  n 

the  Scandal  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  issue  or 
in  England.  ^^^  ^^^  British  general  election,  which 
will  probably  take  place  in  the  autumn,  will  be  seri- 
ously affected    by  the  scandals  exposed   in  Paris.^ 


HIS   HOLINESS   POPE   LEO  XIIL 
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France  has  always  had  a  great  influence  npon 
English  political  parties.  Again  and  again  in  the 
last  hundred  years  the  excesses  of  the  French  Re- 
publicans or  Communards  have  been  a  most  power- 
ful agency  for  returning  a  Conservative  majority  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  solidarity  of  mankind,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  that  elections  are  lost  and  won  in  Scotch 
boroughs  and  English  counties  because  of  the  mis- 
deeds of  Frenchmen.  It  may  be  irrational  and  illogi- 
cal, or  what  you  please,  but  from  the  days  of  Burke 
the  English  Liberals  have  been  more  or  less  tarred 
with  the  same  brush  as  the  French  Republicans ; 
and,  whether  it  be  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  the 
Panama  scandals,  it  all  goes  down  to  the  discredit  of 
the  democracy,  and  many  an  English  member  may 
lose  his  seat  because  of  the  organized  bribery  of 
Baron  Reinach.  It  would  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prising if  M.  de  Lesseps'  mad  project  of  cutting  the 
Panama  Canal  should  postpone  the  introduction  of 
the  payment  of  members  in  England  until  the  next 
century. 

■j-^^  It  is  absurd  to  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
Brighter   French  situation,  or  to  ignore  the  fact  that 

'  ^'  it  is  always  better  when  dirty  linen  is  being 
washed  in  public  than  when  it  is  being  stowed  away 
to  fester  and  breed  corruption  in  the  wardrobe. 
When  the  evil  is  being  exposed,  the  evil  itself  is  in 
process  of  cure.  The  mischief  went  on  years  ago, 
but  no  one  noticed  it.  The  sensation  is  caused  by 
the  attempt  to  publish  the  evil-doing  and  to  establish 
a  betcar  state  of  things.  But  the  masses  do  not  reflect ; 
they  simply  see  che  scandals  and  shy  at  them  like  a 
horse  at  a  wiieelbarrow.  Thero  are  already  indica- 
tions that  the  scandals  at  Paris  will  play  as  important 
a  part  on  Unionist  platforms  in  the  coming  general 
election  as  the  sacerdotal  intimidation  at  Meath. 


Africa  has  afforded  materials  for  prospect- 
Continent.  ^^^  unrest,  but  nothing  much  has  hap- 
pened. The  attack  made  by  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  camel  corps,  and  the  action  of  the- 
Khedive,  fully  justified  Lord  Salisbury  in  stating, 
that  what  has  happened  shows  fls  that  the  dangers. 
against  which  we  have  to  guard  Egypt  are  more 
numerous,  more  lively  and  more  difficult  co  deal  with 
than  some  years  back  we  had  a  right  to  believe. 
There  is  a  lall  in  liahomey,  where  General  Dodd 
seems  to  be  stretching  out  a  very  tangled  coil  with 
tolerable  success.  In  tiie  Transvaal,  President  Kra- 
ger  has  been  elected  President,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  General  Joubert.  The  new  bishop  is  on 
his  way  to  Nyassaland,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  be  able  to  act  as  a  peacemaker  between  Mr.  H. 
H.  Johnston  and  the  representatives  of  the  missionary 
societies,  who  seem  unfortunately  to  be  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Rhodes,  who  is  on  his  way  down  the 
East  Coast,  will  certainly  employ  his  influence  in  the 
same  direction.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  is  now  well  on  his 
way  towards  Uganda  ;  but  the  most  threatening  spot 
on  the  Dark  Continent  is  Morocco,  where  England 
has  dispatched  a  special  envoy,  in  the  person  of  Sir 
W.  Ridgeway,  whose  place  at  Dublin  Castle  has  been 
taken  by  Captain  Harrold  (whose  appointment  is  the 
only  act  of  Mr.  Morley's  which  has  been  unanimously 
approved  alike  by  Unionists  and  Home  Rulers).  The 
Morocco  question  is  serious,  and  will  tend  to  become 
more  serious  every  day.  The  opinion  of  the  British 
residents  in  Morocco  is  that  Sir  W.  Ridgeway's 
mission  is  doomed  to  failure.  Had  he  come  in  an 
ii'onclad  he  might  have  succeeded.  But  the  one  con- 
sideration which  weighs  with  the  Sultan  is  not  the 
eloquence  of  the  envoy,  but  the  evidence  which  he  can 
produce  as  to  the  determination  of  England  to  be 
heard  when  she  speaks. 


It  is  pleasant  to  turn  for  a  moment  from 
]!laniage.     ^  ^^^^  ventilation  of  the  cloaca  maxima 

of  Parisian  politics  to  the  marriage  festiv- 
ities which  took  place  not  long  ago  in  Germany,  when 
the  niece  of  the  Czar  and  the  granddaughter  of  the 
British  Queen  was  married  to  the  heir  of  the  Rou- 
manian crown.  It  is  true  that  even  there  the  mourn- 
ful shadow  of  Carmen  Sylva,  and  the  memory  of  a 
blighted  love,  cast  a  shade  over  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. There  was  no  cloud,  however,  to  the  cordial 
welcome  which  the  German  Emperor  gave  to  the 
Czarevitch,  who  in  the  last  week  of  January  visited 
Berlin.  Nothing  could  be  more  hearty  and  more 
sensible  than  the  way  in  which  the  young  Emperor 
received  the  son  of  the  Czar.  The  Kaiser  and  the 
Czar  are  natural  allies  in  the  great  work  of  maintain- 
ing peace  in  Europe  :  and  the  closer  they  come  together 
the  more  hope  there  is  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Continent,  which  is  only  seriously 
tnreatened  by  France. 


•  The  Golden  '^^^  ^^P^  ^^^  mishaps  of  certain  old  men 
Jubilee  of  are  very  mucn  in  the  public  mind  just 
Leo  XIII.  ]jQ^_  i)g  Lesseps,  the  grand  old  man  of 
France,  stands  with  one  foot  hovering  over  the  grave 
and  witli  a  convict's  sentence  on  his  head.  Bismarck, 
the  grand  old  man  of  Germany,  is  a  grumbler  in  re- 
tirement. The  two  noblest  figures  among  the  aged, 
men  of  our  time  are  Gladstone,  lighting  prodigiously 
for  his  great  measure,  and  Pope  Leo,  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  world  upon  the  completion  of 
his  episcopal  jubilee.  Gladstone  and  Leo  XIII.  have 
much  in  common.  Their  careers  have  been  free 
from  personal  taint  or  stain,  their  natures  are  ardent 
and  hopeful,  they  are  Liberals  by  temperament,, 
their  public  aims  have  always  been  beneficent  and 
humane.  The  expressions  of  admiration  and  es- 
teem which  the  observance  of  the  Golden  Jubilee 
evoked  towards  the  person  and  character  of  Leo  have 
been  by  no  means  confined  to  adherents  of  the  Ro- 
man communion. 


From  a  drawing  for  the  N.  Y.  Herald  of  Feb. 24. 

1.  DAXIEL  S.  LAMONT,  OF  NEW  YORK,  SECY  OF  WAR  4.  HILARY  A.  HERBERT,  OF  ALABAMA,  SECY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

■2.  WILSON  S.  BISSELL,  OF  NEW  YORK,  POSTMASTER  OEN'L.  5.  JOHN  G.  CARLISLE,  OF  KENTUCKY,  SECY  OF  THE  TREASURl 

3.  J.  S.  MORTON,  OK  NEBRASKA,  SEC'Y  OF  AGRICULTURE.  6  HOKE  SMITH,  OF  GEORGIA,  SBC'Y  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

7.  WALTER  Q.  GKESHAM,  OF  ILLINOIS,  SECY  OF  STATE. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  AND  HIS  CABINET. 


ON  February  23  Mr. Cleveland  made  public  the  last  selections  for  his  cabinet,  these  being,  in  addition  to  the  six  already 
announced,  Mr.  Richard  Olney  of  Boston  for  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Hilary  A.  Herbert  of  Alabama  f<»r  Spcremrv  of 
the  Navy.  The  above  group  contains  the  portraits  of  all  excepting  Mr.  Olney,  of  whom  no  photograph  was  accessible  m  New 
York  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press.  J 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


January  20.— The  funeral  of  ex- President  Hayes  takes 
place  at  Fremont,  Ohio  ;  both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn 
in  respect  to  his  memory  . . .  Hugh  F.  Dempsey,  District 
Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  found  guilty 
as  indicted  in  the  trial  of  the  Homestead  poisoning  case 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  ends  its  annual  session 

at  Washijigton — Russia  orders  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  second  partition  of  Poland  to  be  celebrated,  and 
commands  leading  Polish  nobles  to  attend  a  ball  given  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  ;  several  Poles  arrested  for  singing 
patriotic  hymns  . . .  Formation  of  a  new  Victorian  Min- 
istry with  Hon.  J.  B.  Patterson  as  Premier. 


HON.   WILLIAM  LINDSAY, 

Successor  to  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

January  21. — Senator  Wolcott  makes  a  satirical  attack 

on  the  Columbian  postage  stamp  in  the  Senate Nine 

persons  killed,  twelve  fatally  injured  and  a  hundred  others 
burned  by  oil  in  a  collision  on  the   "Big  Four"  Road 

near  Alton,  111 The  Emperor  of  Germany  sends  his 

thanks  to  each  Deputy    who   declared  in  favor  of  the 

Army  bill The  Hotel  d'Angleterre  in  Rome  wrecked  by 

dynamite German  employees  in  factories  in  Russian 

Poland  required  to  learn  Russian  within  a  year  or  quit 

the  country James  Francis  Egan,  an  Irish  dynamiter, 

released  from  Portland  prison  —  Seventeen  new  cases  of 
cholera   reported   at  the  Neitleben  Lunatic  Asylum  in 

Germany The  French  liner,    La   Champagne,  csirries 

from  New  York  the  largest  gold  and  silver  coin  shipment 


thus  far  made— $4,500,000. . ..  Celebration  in  France  of  the 
centenary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI The  new  Na- 
tional party,  organized  to  opposi;  the  policy  of  th(!  new 
regime  and  espet:ially  that  part  of  its  policy  realized  in  the 
Customs  Union,  holds  a  secret  meeting  in  Berlin. 

January  22  —An  elevator  and  1,2.50,000  bushels  of  wheat 
burned  at  St.  Louis  ;  loss,  *  1,. 500,000. ..  .Another  expedi- 
tion goes  in  search  of  the  lost  Peg  Leg  mine  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert A   demonstration  in    favor  of   granting 

amnesty  to  political  prisoners  in  Ireland  held  in  Limerick, 

at  which  the  mayor  presides M.  Cucinello,  manager  of 

the  Bank  of  Naples,  in  Rome,  arrested  for  the  embezzle- 
ment of  2,000,000  lire The  defiant  action  of  the  Khe- 
dive increases  the  excitement  of  the  Egyptians  over  Brit- 
ish intervention  in  the  Cabinet  affair. 

January  23.— A  bill  establishing  national  quarantine 
passes  the  House,  with  an  amendment  providing  that  no 
federal  ofiacial  shall  relax   or  modify  State   quarantine 

laws France  maintains  the  Khedive's  right  to  choose 

his  Ministers The  Panama  Investigating  Commit- 
tee's sub-committee  discovers  enormous  frauds,  as  a 
result  of  a  search  of  records  of  syndicates  which  helped  to 

float  Panama  loans The  report  of  the  autopsy  on  Baron 

Remach's  body  leaves  the  cause  of  death  uncertain ... . 
The  Budget  Committee  of  the  German  Reichstag  reduces 
the  naval  budget  by  1, 140,000  marks ....  The  Guerrini  Bank- 
ing Company,  of  Rome,  suspends  operations  because  of 

mability  to  realize   on  securities British  Legation  in 

Guatemala  attacked  ;  Minister  Gosling's  eldest  son  beaten 

almost  to  death Fatal  rioting  in  Bogota. . . .  Full  details 

reach  America  of  the  burning  of  one  thousand  people  in  a 
temple  near  Canton,  China...  .Report  comes  that  Will- 
iam Astor  Chanler  accomplishes  successfully    the    first 

stage  of  his  scientific  expedition  to  East  Africa Lord 

Jersey  resigns  the  governorship  of  New  South  Wales. 

January  24.— The  annual  convention  of  the  National 

Farmers'  Alliance    meets    in    Chicago Hippolyte,  by 

proclamation,  calls  upon  the  people  of  Hayti  to  unite  for 

the  country's  good Lord  Cromer  informs  the  Khedive 

that  England  will  reinforce  her  garrison  in  Egypt 

Eighty  miners  killed  and  a  large  number  injured  by  an 

explosion  of  firedamp  at  Dux,  Bohemia Duke  Albrecht 

of  Wurtemberg  and  Archduchess  Margaret  Sophie  mar- 
ried in  Vienna Anarchist  leaders  in   France  send   a 

delegate  to  the  United  States  to  raise  money  for  their 
cause. 

January  2.5. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster  sends  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  which  shows  that  if  the  ex- 
penditures authorized    by   Congress  are  made  a  deficit 

will  be  apparent John  Martin  elected  Senator  from 

Kansas  by  the  combined  vote  of  Populists  and  Dem- 
ocrats ;    the  Republicans  refrain    from  voting Lord 

Dufferin  delivers  a  note  to  the  French  Government,  stat- 
ing that  the  increase  of  the  British  garrison  in  Egypt 
does  not  imply  any  change  in  England's  policy  in  that 

cotintry Princess  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Emperor  of 

Germany,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse,  married 

in  the  Castle  chapel  in  Berlin The  Italian  Government 

makes  a  peremptory  demand  upon  Brazil  for  satisfaction 
for  outrages  committed  at  Santos  last  summer. 

January  26.— Lord  Stanley  opens  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment —  M.«  Barboux  concludes  his  speech  for  the  De  Les- 

sepses  and  attacks  M.  Floquet The  Infanta  Euladia  and 

her  husband,  Prince  Antoine,  will  represent  the  Queen  Re- 
gent of  Spain  at  the  World's  Fair Ex-Premier  Crispi's 

name  involved  in  the  Italian  bank  scandals Another  at- 
tempt to  end  the  long  strike  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 

mills' fails Emperor  William  warns  the   army  cadets 

that  they  should  be  very  distant  toward  civilians. . . ,  Signer 
Giolitti,  the  Italian  Premier,  refuses  to  asrree  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Parliamentary  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  bank  scandals The  Rothschild  Vienna  syndicate 
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borrow  $10,000,000  in  gold  in  the  United  States  forth  ■  use 
of  Austria  in  introducing  her  currency  ref orm . . . .  The 
Russian  government  declines  to  ix-rmit  the  railway  com- 
panies to  buy  material  abroiwl Herr  Nasse,  a  Prussian 

mining  expert,  publishes  an  estimate  that  all  the  coal  of 
Europe  will  be  exhausted  in  five  centuries  ;  the  American 
suppl)',  he  says,  can  hardly  last  bej-ond  the  same  period. 

January  27. — James  (J.  Blaine  dies  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington ;  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  adjourn  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory  and  the  President  announces  hLs 


HON.   JOHN    MARTIN, 
Senator-Elect  from  Kansas. 

death  to  the  country  in  a  prmlamation M.  Franqua- 

ville,  examining  magistrate,  returns  true  bills  of  accusa- 
tion against  fourteen  men,  among  them  ex-ministers  Rou- 
vier  and  Baihaut  and  Senator  Albert  Grevy   for  alleged 

connection    with    Panama     frauds The    thirty-fourth 

birthdaj-  of  Emperor  William  observed  in  Berlin. 

January  38.— The  Hou.se,  by  resolution,  orders  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Whisky  Trust  by  the  Judiciar\'  Com- 
mittee  Cai)tured  revolutionists  in  Texas  give  bail  in 

the  United  States  Court The  President  sends  to  the 

Senate  a  new  extradition  treaty  with  Sweden,  recently 

negotiated Fifty-seven  miners  rescued  from  the  Tokad- 

Grau  mine  disiister  in  Hungary Queen  Liliuokalani,  of 

Hawaii,  dethroned  on  January  16  by  revolutionists,  who 
establish  a  Provisional  (iovernment;  the  new  govern- 
ment promptly  reco^iized  by  all  the  Powers:  commis- 
sioners repre.senting  it  dispatched  to  Washington  to  ask 

for  annexation A  sj-nopsis  of  the  new  Irish  Home  Rule 

bill  made  public. 

January  29.— Sheriff  Jenner,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  makes 
a  call  for  State  troops  to  protect  the  Brooks  Locomotive 
Works The  relea.se  of  the  Irish  dynamiters  from  Port- 
land Prison  is  the  oc<<a.sion  of  a  large  demonstration  of 

approved  in  Dublin Thirteen  wagons  of  gold  in  transit 

from  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg \  ery  heavj-  snowfall  in 

southern  Russia  and  the  Crimea;  100,000  sheep  killed,  and 
train  traffic  stopped.... Several  anarchists  arrested  in 
Paris. 

January  30. — Senator  Chandler  introduces  a  resolution 
directing  the  Presio  nt  to  oi^en  negotiations  with  the 

Hawaiian  Commissioners Speaker  CYisp    names    the 

committee  to  investigate  the  rumors  of  corruption  in  the 
Panama  Canal  affairs. . .  The  funeral  of  James  G.  Blaino 


held  in  Washington  with  many  prominent  ofHcials  and 
others  in  attendance The  strike  at  the  Brooks  Loco- 
motive Works,   Dunkirk,  N.   Y..  broken;    many  of  the 

strikers  return  to  work William  Walter  Phelps,  United 

States  Minister  to  Germany,  nominated  by  Governor 
Werts  to  be  Lay  Judge  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors 

and  Appeals A  forecast  of  the  Queen's  speech  from  the 

throne  published;  the  new  Rjulical  party;  tne  Irish  Union- 
ists and  the  Liberal-Unionists  meet  arid  decide  on  their 
several  policies. . .  .The  Parliamentary  Investigating  Com- 
mittee decides  to  continue  the  inquiry  into  the  Panama 
scandals. 

January  31. — The  Anti-Option  bill  passes  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  20....  The  University  of  Chicag:o  re- 
ceives ^100,000  toward  a  campus  fund  of  half  a  million, 
the  gift  of  Martin  A.  Rvt^rson,  president  of  the  Board  or 
Trustees The  Ohio  l^iver  ice  gorge  breaks  at  Cin- 
cinnati, carrying  away  about  one  hundred  barges  and 
several  ferry-boats,  arid  sinking  about  8^100,000  worth  of 
lunib(>r,  besides  cutting  off  tlu;  gas  supply  at  Peru,  Ind. 

The    Briti.sh    Parliament    reassembles.     The  Queen's 

speech  read  ;  Mr.  (Tladston(\  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lonl  Salis- 
bury speak  on   it The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

pa.s.s«'s  the  bill  for  j)unisliing  authors  of  ba-seless  attacks 

on  .savings  banks Many  ])(>rsons  killed  and  many  more 

injured  by  eartlumake  on  the  Grecian  island  of  Zante  ;  a 

large    number    of    buildings     demolished The    HVst- 

miiister  <!(tzcHe,a,'Lii\>eTa.\  organ,  makes  its  first  api)ear- 
ance  in  Ivondon. 

Febrlla^^'  1.— The  monthly  public  debt  statement  issued 
from  the  "freasury  Department  to-day  shows  an  increase 
of  ^S,10."i,!K)l  in  the  debt  during  the  hist  month,  and  a  de- 
crease of  i^'i:i:.l:.!fM  m  the  non-interest  bearing  debt.    The 

Army  and    Fortification  bills    luiss    the  Senate Tho 

debate  on  the  Queen's  speech  continued  in  the  English 
Hoaso  of  Commons.       M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  begins  his 

six'ech  in  defense  of  M.  Eiffel  in  the  Panama  trials 

Further  arrests  of  officials  in  connection  with  Italian 
bank  scandals  exjiected  ...  .Another  earthquake  shixk 
and  a  tidal  wave  cause  much  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty on  the  island  of  Zante The  Yale  students  vote 

(.50i  to  440)  adver.so  to  the  regulation  that  only  under- 
grmluates  shall  be  eligible    for    places   on    the  various 

athletic  ttams Thomas  Gallen  and  W.  L.  Sachtelbon, 

of  St.  Louis,  succeed  in  crossing  the  Colorado  desert  on 
bicycles. 


HON.    JAME.S    SMITH,   JR., 
Senator-Elect  from  New  Jersey 
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February  2.— The  F'r  ucli  extradition  treaty  ratified  in 
the  Senate . . .  President  Harrison's  nomination  of  Howell 
E.  Jackson  to  the  Supreme  bench,  vice  Justice  Lamar, 

deceased,  received  by  the  Senate The  House  i)asses  the 

Sundry  (Jivil  Bill Mr.  Cummings,  of  New  York,  intro- 

dHces  a  bill  in  the  House  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  such  states  of  Canada  as  apply  for  admission  into  the 

United  States Judge  William  Lindsay  nominated  to 

succeed  Senator  Carlisle,  who  accepts  the  portfolio  of  the 

Treasury  under  Mr.  Cleveland In  the  Italian  Chamber 

of  Deputies  Premier  Giolitti  ignores  an  interpellation 
about  the  alleged  improper  use  of  funds  by  var-' jus  Pre- 
miei-s  ;  ex-Premier  Rudini  defends  himself The  Mar- 
seilles bakers'  strike  comes  to  an  end,  after  some  lighting 
between  the  people  and  the  troops  —  The  Jesuit  General 
sends  to  the  Pope  500,000  francs,  collected  as  Peter's 
pence. 

February  3. — Speaker  Crisp  rules  that  the  Anti-Option 
bill  mus  be  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 
the  amendments  considered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole The  Hawaiian  Commissioners  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Tuckei-,  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  elected  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege   Monsignor  Satolli  decides  the  controversy  between 

Bishop  Wigger  and  Father    Killeen   adversely   to   the 

Bishop In  the  debate  on  the  address  in  the  British 

House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Labouchere  attacks  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  regard  to  Egypt  and  Uganda ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  reply  ;  the  ad- 
dress assented  to  in  the  House  of  Lords ....  A  stormy 
debate  in  the  Italian  Ch  imber  of  Deputies  over  the  bank 
scandals  ;  Premier  Giolitti  states  that  the  Ministry  will 

oppose  investigation    by  a   commission The   French 

Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  a  motion  to  make  members 
of  the  Parliaments  of  1885  and  1889  ineligible  for  re-elec- 
tion on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  Panama 
scandal The  prosecution  of  Rector  Ahlwardt  sus- 
pended in  the  German  Reichstag. 

February  4.— The  Diplomatic  and  Military  Academy  Ap- 
propriation bills  passed  in  the  House;  the  Cherokee  Cession 

Substitute  bill,  in  the  Senate Hawaiian  Commissioners 

meet  Secretary  J.  W.  Foster  and  present  their  credentials, 

which  are  found  satisfactory The  harbor  defense  ram 

Katahdin    launched  at  the    Bath  Iron  Works,   Maine. 

Senator  Proctor  introduces  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 

University  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  non-sectarian 
and  non-partisan Overtures  made  for  a  conference  be- 
tween Russia,  England  and  China  to  consider  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  China  and  Afghanistan  . .  It  is  reported  that 
100  persons  were  killed  and  500  or  BOO  wounded  in  the  re- 
cent riot  at  Bogota The  Blue  Book  on  Egj-pt  shows  that 

the  Khedive  had  intended  to  dismiss  all  the  British  of& 

cials The  French   Ministry,  at  a  council  held  in  the 

Elys6e,  approves  the  proposition  to  lay  a  cable  from  the 
French  colony  of  New  Caledonia  to  Australia. 

February  5. — At  a  large  meeting  held  at  Essex,  Ontario, 
a  vote  taken  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  Canadians 
toward  annexation  to  the  United  States  results  as  follows: 
To  remain  in  statu  quo,  21;  independence,  12;  imperial 
federation,  3;  political  union  with  the  United  States,  413. 
John  Dillon,  Anti-Parnellite,  warns  the  amnesty  agi- 
tators in  Parliament  that  they  are  putting  Home  Riile  in 
peril  —  M.  Rochefort  refuses  to  return  to  France  under 
a  safe-conduct,  to  testify  in  the  Panama  cases;  he  dis- 
claims any  desire  to  reflect  on  men  involved  in  the  Panama 
scandal. 

February  6. — Senator  Hill's  motion  to  take  up  the  Silver 
Repeal  bill  defeated  by  a  vote  of  43  to  23  ;  the  Senate 
Quarantine  bill  passed  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill 

Three  thousand  colonists  in  the  Province  of  Santa  F^, 

Argentine,  armed  with  rifles  and  also  having  possession 
of  some  cannon,  m  revolt  against  the  wheat  tax. 

February  7. — The  bill  to  require  automatic  couplings 
and  continuous  brakes  on  freight  cars  comes  up  in  the 
Senate  for  discussion ....  Secretary  Tracy  officially  accepts 
the  new  coast  defense  ship,  Monterey Banks  and  bank- 
ing associations  petitioning  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act The  RiTssian  extra- 
dition treaty  ratified  with  an  amendment  inchiding  at- 
tempts to  kill  the  Czar  or  any  member  of  the  royal  family 
...  .Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  by  special  message  asks  the 


Legislature  to  take  steps  to  prevent  mob  violence  in  that 

State The  House  of  Commons  votes  confidence  in  the 

(iladstone  Government,  270  to  101),  the  test  vote  being 

taken  on  an  amendment  by  Keir  Hardie The  Ribot 

C'abinet's  refusal  to  interfere  directly  in  the  matter  of 
getting  an  extension  of  the  Panama  Canal  concession  sus- 
tained by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  374  to 34.... Water 


HON.   L.   D.   LEWELLING, 

Populist  Governor  of  Kansas. 

thirty  feet  deep  in  the  principal  streets  of  Brisbane,  and 

the  city  in  darkness  ;  500  houses  have  been  demolished 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Paris  of  the  French  Society  of 
Agriculture  a  resolution  is  adopted  in  favor  of  concerted 
action  with  foreign  agricultural  societies  to  secure  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

February  8. — The  electoral  votes  of  the  presidential 
election  counted  in  joint  session  of  Congress  and  the  re  ult 

officially  declared The  House  concurs  in  the  Senate 

amendments  to  the  Quarantine  bill  and  passes  it The 

Hou'ie  Committee  on  Appropriations  proposes  to  turn  the 
Pension  Bureau  over  to  the  War  Department  and  to  ex- 
clude from  pensions  all  persons  having  a  yearly  income  of 

over  $600 Senator  Morgan  introduces  a  bill  which  will 

give  the  President  power  to  establish  a  temporary  govern- 
ment in  Hawaii  pending  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 

one The  Secretary  of  War's  report  to  the  Senate    hows 

that  the  militia  of  the  United  Stae  s  numbers  112,496  men. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  Russian  Extradition  treat  j''.. .. 

Forty-four  persons  die  in  Marseilles  from  a  disease  some- 
what resembling  Asiatic  cholera Thirty-seven  persons 

drowned  by  the  loss  of  the  British  steamship  Trinacria 
off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

February  9  — American  capitalists  acquire  the  right  to 
collect  the  customs  duties  of  San  Domingo,  and  announce 
their  intention  of  administeilng  affairs  so  that  the  Repub- 
lic will  become  prosperous  again  —  The  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York  adopts  resolutions  urging  the  imme- 
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diate  repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver  bill News  received 

that  Minister  Stevens  raised  the  United  States  flag  at 
Honolulu  on  February  1  and  established  a  protectorate 

over  Hawaii Th(^  elf ort  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  bill 

to  repeal  tht^  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  law  fails  in  the 

House Irish   i)ilgrims   start   for   Rome   to  attend   the 

Pope's  jubilee  celebration In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons Mr.  Redmond's  amendment  to  the  address  in  reply 
to  the  Queens  speecli,  in  favor  of  releasing  Irish  politiciil 
prisoners,  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 


PRINCESS  KAIULANI. 
Heir  Claimaat  to  t!ie  throne  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

February  10. — Mgr.  Satolli  orders  Bishop  Wigger  of  the 
Newark  dioceso  to  abrogate  a  rule  hy  whidi  Catholic 
parents  who  sent  their  children  Ui  public  schools  were  re- 
fused the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Balfour  have  an  exciting  tilt  in  the  British 
House  of  ConiTnons  on  the  question  of  extending  the  de- 
bate on  the  address The  American  Girls' College  in 

Mirsovan  buraed  by  a  Moslem  mob,  the  governor  making 

no  effort  to  protect  it The  Bris,son  Committee  to  renew 

its  activity  in  probing  the  Panama  sc^indals  ;  C.  de  Le.s- 
seps,  Baihiaut,  Bloudin,  Cottu  and  others  arraigned  on  an 
indictment  charging  corruption  in  the  matter  of  the  Lot- 
tery Bonds  bill. 

Febniary  11. — The  Railroad  Coupler  bill  passed;  the 
conference  on  the  Fortification  liill  agreed  to  ;  Senator 
Sherman  gives  notice  of  an  amendment  to  authorize  the 

sale  of  3  jxt  cent,  bonds The  Hawaiian  commissioners 

officially  presented  to  President  Harrison An  organ- 
ized effort  under  the  auspit-es  of  the  Reform  Club  making 

to  abolish  personal  taxation  in  Brotjklyn,  N   Y The 

State  of  Pennsylvania  taking  steps  to  escheat  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Econo7nite  Society,  near  PittsV)urgh The 

Queen's  speech  approved  by  the  British  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons   The  debate  on  Socialism  in  the  German  ReicTis- 

ta^  arousing  great  interest  in  that  country-  -Judge 
"Walter  Q.  Gresham  accepts  the  Secretarj'ship  of  State, 


and  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Lamont  the  Secretarj'ship  of  War  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet. 

February  12.— Bankers  discuss  with  Secretary  Foster 
the  advisability  of  issuing  gold  bonds  to  relieve  the  stress 
on  th(>  Treasurj'  owing  to  the  large  sale  of  coin  under  the 
Shennan  act The  colored  congregation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  Methodist  Ei)i8copal  cimrch  in  New  York  city, 
imder  the  leadership  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  N. 
Smith,  ex-Minister  to  Hayti,  set  on  foot  the  formation  of 
an  auti-lynching  league. 

February  13.— The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  comes  up  for 

discussion  in  the  Senate The  Congi'essional  Committee 

begins  the  investigation  of  the  American   end    of    the 

Panama  Canal  scandal Mr.  Glad.«stone  introduces  the 

Home  Rule  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  makes  a 
two  hours'  si^eech  on  it. 

Febniary  14.— Si'crctary  Foster  sends  to  Minister 
Stevens  his  disjipproval  of  his  course  in  <'stablishing  a  pro- 
tectorate in  Hawaii  . . .  Bankers  of  New  York  discuss  the 

gold  situation In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfour, 

the  Conservative  leader,  replies  to  Mr.  (iladstone's  speech, 
introducing  the  Home  Rule  bill  ;  James  Bryce  and  J.  E. 
Redmond  also  sjM^ak  ;  the  Irish  National  party  accept  the 
bill  ..  .Tlie  new  schedule  of  Caiuulian  canal  tolls  appar- 
ently favors  Americjin  shipiM^rs An  earthtiuake  de- 
stroys all  the  buildings  on  tiie  island  of  Samothreki,  in 
the  'yEgcan  Sea Hon.  Wils<m  S.  Bissell,  of  Buffalo,  ac- 
cepts Mr.  Cleveland's  offer  of  the  PostnuLster-Generalship. 

February  15.— The  rival  parties  in  the  Kansas  legislature 
endeavor  to  ac<juire  ctmtrol  of  the  situation  and  create  a 
riot ;  the  governor  forced  to  call  out  the  entire  State  militia 
to  preserve  order President  Harrison  sends  the  Ha- 
waiian treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  recommends  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Islands Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 

accepts  the  Secretarysliip  <»f  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's Cabinet. ..  .M.  Le  (iuay  and  M.  Provost  convicted 
of  complicity  in  Panama  Canal  frauds,  and  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment 


THE  NEW  BISHOP  OF   NYASSALAND. 

February  10. — The  President  gives  Secretary  Foster  au- 
thority to  issue  bonds  if  he  l>elieve8  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  gold  reserve. . . .The  Sheriff  at  Topeka  swears  in 
a  posse  of  1,000  men,  whereupon  the  Populists  decide  not 
to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Republican  House,  and  the 
Governor  sends  it  an  offer  of  compromise. . . .The  Hawai- 
ian annexation  treaty  and  correspondence  made  public 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  speaks  against  the  Home 

Rule  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;   the  House  adopts  a 
motion  requiring  the  editor  of  the  Times  to  apologize  for 

an  attack  upon  Irish  members Amendments  to  the  pro- 

\isions  of  tne  German  Army  bill  rejected  by  the  Reichs- 
tag Committee The  French  Cabinet,  after  an  attack 
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by  the  Boulangists  and  Socialists,  obtains  a  vote  of  con- 
fidencfe  by  a  majority  of  129. 

February  17.— Tlie  Home  Rule  bill,  is  read  for  tho  fir.->t 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons In  the  Reichstag,  Chan- 
cellor Von  Laprivi  den  luuces  the  Ag  arian  and  Anti- 
Semitic  parties  and  dec  are-i  that  he  will  not  le-ign  his 
office.... The  Ptnsion  Appropriation  bill  passes  in  t.  e 
House. 

Februay  18. — By  a  decision  <  f  the  court  in  Kansis  th  > 
constitutionality  of  the  Republican  House  is  practically 

\ipheld Paul"  Neumann,    envoy   of   the   e^-Queen  of 

Hawaii  reaches  Washington Mr.  (  leveland  announces 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  as  his  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  The  Secretary  of   the   Treasury   appoints   a 

board  of  me.lical  officers  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service 
to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  i;i  accordance  with  the 

rec  nt  National  Quarantine  act Mr.  Gladstone's  new 

Irish  Home  Rule  bill  published.... The  striking  cotton 
spin  ers  m  Lancashire  agree  to  accept  a  reiuct!o-i  of  23^ 
per  cent,  in  their  wages. 

February  19. — The  Pope  celebrates  his  jubilee  in  Rome 
A  dozen  Russian  Polish  students  arrested  as  anar- 
chists in  Berlin. . .  .Members  of  the  Italian  Royalist  Asso- 
ciation hold  a  demonstration  in  honor  of  King  Umberto 
in  Colonna  square,  Rome. 

OBITUARY. 

January  20.— Rowland  Winn,  of  England,  Baron  St. 
Oswald. 

January  21. — Isidore  Wertheimer,  a  well-known  Lon- 
don character. 

January  23  — Col.  W.  A.  Rucker,  Assistant  Paymaster- 
General,  U.  S.  A Bishop  John  Dwenger,  eminent  Cath- 
olic, of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

January  23. — Chief  Justice  L.  Q.  C  Lamar Bishop 

Phillips  Brooks. 

January  24. — Mrs.  M.  J.  Hooker,  a  long-resident  mis- 
sionary in  Mexico. 

January  25. — Horace  N.  Congar,  a  prominent  political 
man,  of  New  Jersey Judge  Alexander  Walker,  of  Ar- 
kansas  Madison  G.  Whittaker,  pioneer  and    veteran 

soldier  of  Texas. 

January  26.— Rev.  Philip  Phillips,  an  orthodox  Hebrew 
preacher,  of  New  York  City. 

January  27. — James  G.  Blaine Gen.  Abner  Double- 
day Henry  E.  Russell,  wealthy  business  man  and  phil- 
anthropist, of  New  Britain,  Conn. 

January  28.— Ex-Judge  James  Campbell,  Postmaster- 
General  in  President  Pierce's  cabinet. 

January  29.— Major-General  Samuel  Spring  Carroll,  U. 
Sl  a Col.  George  E.  Grover,  British  Royal  Commis- 
sioner to  the  World's  Fair. 

January  30. — Col.  William  Lime  Tidball,  veteran  of 
Mexican  war,  journalist  and  lawyer,  of  New  York  City. 

January   31. — William    H.   Beard,   one   of    Brooklyn's 

wealthiest  and  most  prominent  citizens Eliza  Phelps 

Barnes,  pioneer  resident  and  teacher,  of  Baldwinsville, 

N  Y Duke  Victor  of  Ratibor,  President  of  the  Prussian 

Upper  House. 

February  1. — Chief  Justice  Joseph  P.  Comegys,  of 
Dover,  Del. 

Februaiy  2. — Gen.  Thomas  W.  Bennett,  ex-Governor  of 

Idaho. . .  .Charles  Andrae,  eminent  Danish  statesman 

Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  M.  P Judge  John  F.  Townsend, 

of  the  Irish  Court  of  Admiralty. 

February  3. — Frederick  A.  Genth,  eminent  authority  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy . . .  Gen.  John  F.  Ballier,  Mexi- 
can and  Civil  war  veteran,  of  Philadelphia Justice  E. 

W,  Scudder,  of  New  Jersey. 


F(!bruary  4.— Baron  Northbourne,  of  England Mra, 

Whitney,    wife    of   ex-Secretary    of   the    Navy,  W.  C. 
Whitney. 

February  5. — Brevet  Brigadier-General  Frederick  T. 
Locke — Judge  Stephen  Ambrose  Walker,  of  New  York 
City. 

February  6. — Baron  Brabourne,  London Prof.  J.  H^ 

Worcester,  Jr. ,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary Samuel 

L.   Warner,  prominent   political    man,  of    Middletown^ 

Conn Dr.  Spencer  C.  Devan,  past  assistant  surgeon, 

U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

February  7. — Monsignor  Patrick  Strain,  of  St.  Mary's 

Church,  Lynn,  Mass Prof.  Arthur  T.  Woods,  eminent 

teacher  of  mechanical  and  dynamic  engineering. 


THE   LATE  DR.    NORVIN   GREEN, 
President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

February  8.— Hugh  W.  Weir,  Chief  Justice  of  Idaho 
during  Cleveland's  administration Capt.  Samuel  Mat- 
thias Jarvis,  of  Texas. 

February  9. — Louis  F,  Martin,  ex-Congressman,  of  New 
Orleans John  F.  McCarthy,  M.  P.,  England. 

February  10. — Henry  C.  De  Mille,  the  playwright..... 
Rev.  Francis  WoUe,  eminent  and  highly  cultm-ed  Morav- 
ian, of  Bethlehem,  Pa  . . .  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Durand  Baker, 
England. 

February  1].— Prof.  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  author  and  re- 
tired army  officer Col.  Lewis  L.  Morgan,  of  the  Neii> 

Haven  Register. 

February  12. — Dr.    Norvin    Green,  president   of   the 

Western  Union  Telegraph    Company Rev.  John   E. 

Seai'les,  eminent  divine,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  13. — Judge  John  Schofield,  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois. 

February  15. — Dr.  John  Joseph  Craven,  surgeon-sailor 
and  inventor  of  submarine  cable. 

February  16. — Lieut.  L.  K.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  A.,  distin- 
guished for  many  acts  of  personal  bravery Frank  E. 

Trainor,  Deputy  Consul-General  to  Mexico Dr.  W.  W. 

Dawson,  eminent  surgeon  and  physician,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

February  17. — Rear  Admiral  Augustus  L.  Case,  U.  S.  N. 

February  18. — E.  K.  Hart,  ex-Congressman,  of  Albion, 
N.  Y. 

February  19. — Ex-Senator  George  E.  Spencer,  of  Ala- 
bama  Baron  Bleichroeder,  of  Berlin,  Bismarck's  banker 

and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Germany Major  H. 

A.  Hambright,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 
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A    S^W^f^*^^'^-^TAMiPf(?i|^f. 


From  AftuCa  II'cfA7y,  Feb.  11. 


'^. 


(If    ^*'    pots   'W,QT("^ 


HIS  TURN  TO  BE  EATEN. 

TTawaiian  :  "Hor  up.  Didn't  you  say  it 
waH  wroiiK  to  eat  man  ? " 

Amkkk'An  Mis.hi<)nAhy  (hentvolcntly):  "Yea 
— but — w<'ll,  (;ir<MiiiiKtHi)ct!s  alter  caaes,  and 
the  intercstaof  civilization  and  commerce,  you 
know — you  keep  off  Jobn,  he's  my  meat." — 
From  (jrip  (.Toronto),  Feb.  11. 


Hawaii  :  "Please,  ma'am,  may  I  come  in?"— From  Judfje.  Feb.  18. 
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AT  THE  GATES  OP  THE  POLITICAL  PARADISE. 

UncliE  St.  Peter  Sam  (to  Hawaiian  applicant) :  "  Poor  lit- 
tle imp,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  shut  you  out  when  I've  let  in 
all  the  trainps  of  the  world  already."— From  Wasp  (San 
Francisco),  February  11,  18^. 


A  IPINAL  AUTOPSY  OF  THE  G.  O.  P. 
Verdict.— Died  from  swallowing  an  utterly  indigestible 
object.— From  Fuck,  Feb.  15. 


DIOGENES  HAD  AN  EASIER  TASK. 


A  FALSE  ALARM, 


Uncle  Sam 
Senate. — From 


Brother  Jonathan  fto  N.  S.  W.  Free-Trade  Party):  "Look 

looking  for  a  Statesman  in  the  United  States    l^Ztl^^l^V^^']:!^?-!  TL.^ITJ'^^''^^^^  ?"•    -^^ *'P1  *l'2j^^* 

„     ,    -c  ,    1  tiumpyou  hear,  not  by  a  darned  sight.    The  bravm' of  that  there 

L  Fuck,  b  eb.  1.  donkey  and  his  kickin'  agin  that  there  wall  doesn't  mean  that  it's 

oomin'  down  right  away."— From  the  Sydney  Bulletin. 
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0NCLK   SAM    CHOKES  THE    OARZA    REBELLION    OOOSE    WITH  ONE  HAND    ONLY  TO  UNCLK    SAM    PULLS    THE  TROUBLESOMB 

DIP  A  DOZEN  OTHERS  INTO  MEXICAN  COMMERCIAL  PLUMS.  OAUZA   TOOTH    KHOM    DIAZ'S    JAW    WITH 

THE  KOIll  EPS  OF  YANKEE  INTEBYKNTION. 


UNDER  PRETEXT  OF  BRtKGINQ  DOWN  THE  OARZA  REBEL- 
UON,  UNCLE  SAM  GALLOPS  OVER  TO  MEXICO  IN  THE  SADDLB 
OF  A  FRIENDLY  TREATY. 


THE    WILL-O'-THE-WISP    OF    MEXICAN     RAILROAD     ENTER-  THE  GRAND    PYRAMID    OF    TUXTEPEC,  CRUSHING    THE    PEOPLE 

PRISE    LURES    UNCLE    SAM    INTO    A    FRANTIC  RACE     TO    THE  BENEATH    MONOPOLY,  TAXES,   MILITARY    RULE,  ON    WHICH    DIAZ 

BORDER.  .  AM)  ROMF.HO  STAND. 

A  PAGE  OF  MEXICAN  CARTOONS,  FROM  "EL  HIJO  DEL  AHUIZOTE  "  (CITY  OF  MEXICO). 
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A  STIFF  JOB. 

Ploughman  Gladstone  Cto  himself)  :  "Shall  have  to 
keep  him  up  to  the  collar!"  (Aloud;  "Gee  up  !  "—From 
Punch  (London;,  Feb.  11. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  CONFRONTED. 
—From  Judy  (London). 


WORTHY  ALLIES 


The  Times  (to  the  Dynamitard):    "Welcome!    You  are  the 
best  friend  of  Coercion,  and  the  best  enemy  of  Home  Rule."  Balfour  (condnctino-  +T10  r<\fl  •r^o^^■^^  .    ..tj         i,   71  t      i.  r. 

-From  the  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin).  thfono^  '^^^fZ^^^I'^W.^^^^"?^^  .V  !_^°_^>  «'^""  ^  S^t  her 


through  ?  "—From  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  (London). 


AUSTRALIA'S  DI . . 
"  A  London  papor  asks  whv  AuKtriiliaus-whine." 
AusTiiAMA  :    "Want  to  know  whv  I  whine,  do   they?     Well, 
it's  b<H-aas('  Im  deucod  uncomfortable,  that's  why. '— FYom  the 
Melbourne  2'uiick. 


FATTER  AND  FATTER. 

The  Oeruiau  Taxpayers'  Burden. 

— From  Kladderadatach  (Berlin). 
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THE  GREAT  AFRICAN  PUCK. 


HEAVILY    WEIGHTED:    MR.    RHODES'S   ASCENT.-  CErir.  Rhodes:   "  I'll  put  a  jrirdle  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  in 

Prom  the  Cape  Register  (Cape  Town).  forty  seconds."— From  the  Cape  Register  (Cape  Town ) 
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the 


Not  wishing  to  disobey  the  Eternal  Father  who  forbids  the  eating  of 
le  fruit,  and  not  wishing  to  obey  the  serpent  who  is  driving  her  to 


eat  it,  the  poor  Bulgarian  Eve  is  to-dav  condemned  to  wait  till  the 
apple  is  ripe  and  falls  into  her  mouth.— From  11  Papagallo  CRome), 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  WAKES. 
From  Le  Grelot  (Paris). 
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THE  RH^IEIV  OF  REyiElVS. 


TO  THE    RKI.IKl    '. 
Eighth  Indian  National  Congress,  Allahabad,  Dtjcomber  28,  WOJ.— From  The  Hindi  Punch. 


ii- 


J 


'■'   '  "■■!■"'■ 


THE    DABDANELLES    QUESTION. 

TiTE  High  Gate-Keeper  :  "  0  Allah,  whether  I  open  the  gates  or  not,  there  will  be  a  crash  :    'WTiere  shall  I  be  then  ?  "— 
From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


AMERICAN   POLITICS  :    A  STUDY  OF   FOUR  CAREERS. 


(BLAINE,    LAMAR,    HAYES,    BUTLER.) 

BY   HARRY   PRATT  JUDSON,    HEAD    DEAN   OF  THE    CHICAGO   UNIVERSITY. 

death  of  no  other  public  man  than  these,  unless  per- 
haps that  of  the  President-elect,  could  be  so  signifi- 
cant of  certain  forces  and  tendencies  that  now  for  a 
generation  have  been  molding  the  republic.  Each  of 
the  four  was  in  a  high  degree  typical,  not  of  politics 
and  policies  that  died  with  him,  but  of  vital  social 
energies  of  which  his  life  was  a  part,  which  formed 
the  immediate  past,  and  of  which  in  large  degree  the 
immediate  future  will  be  a  product.  General  Hayes 
and  General  Butler  served  in  the  Federal  army, 
Judge  Lamar  was  a  soldier  and  civil  officer  of  the 
Confederacy.  Mr.  Blaine  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member  of  Congress  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
civil  war.  All  were  employed  in  prominent  public 
station  thi'ough  the  stormy  transition  period  that  fol- 
lowed the  surrender  of  the  Southern  armies,  and 
one  to  the  day  of  his  death  was  a  leader  in  ideas  and 
action  of  the  great  political  party  that  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

THE  JUDGMENT   OF  HISTORY. 

The  exact  place  that  history  will  assign  to  these 
four  vigorous  and  unlike  personalities,  we  cannot 
now  determine.  We  are  too  near  them  and  their 
work.  Party  feeling  and  preformed  opinions  can 
hardly  be  wholly  eliminated,  and  above  all,  we  do 
not  sufficiently  know  the  facts.  Time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  passions  to  cool  and  for  truth  to  be  re- 
vealed. The  patient  investigator  and  impartial  his- 
torical critic,  who  will  some  day  write  the  story  of 
these  fateful  years  that  followed  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  may  take  a  very  different  view,  and 
probably  one  much  more  accurate,  than  any  one  can 
form  to-day.  Contemporary  history  is  not  history 
at  all.  It  is  a  record,  often  vivid,  always  incomplete, 
frequently  inaccurate.  The  task  of  the  historian  is 
to  collate  all  such  records,  to  examine  and  cross-ex- 
amine all  the  witnesses,  to  eliminate  error  and  preju- 
dice, and  thus  perhaps  a  hundred  years  after  a  social 
crisis  to  understand  its  men  and  its  events  with  a 
clearness  and  accuracy  impossible  while  society  was 
perplexed  and  beaten  by  its  storms.  It  is  altogether 
likely,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  a  much 
clearer  conception  of  the  Norman  Conquest  than  did 
the  stai'k  Norman  King  himself.  William  doubtless 
knew  Harold  and  Lanfranc  and  Oclo  in  the  flesh, 
and  was  familiar  with  a  host  of  details  that  have  per- 
ished. But  the  modern  scholar  after  all  can  see  with 
intelligent  eyes  where  the  Conqueror  was  blind. 
"The  Knights  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  rust," 
but  the  light  of  all  the  ages  shines  on  their  deeds. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE  AT  FIFTY.  ^ 

THE  opening  month  of  the  present  year  saw  the 
death  of  four  men  who  in  very  different  ways 
have  long  been  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the 
nation.  Three  of  them  were  private  citizens,  the 
other  removed  from  active  participation  in  political 
questions  by  the  position  he  had  for  some  years  held 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.    And  yet  the 
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Still,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  presumptuotis  to  attempt  judg- 
ment on  contemporary  men  and  present  tendencies. 
We  cannot  do  otherwise.  We  must  live  and  act ;  we 
roust  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  our  own  age ; 
we  must  guide  our  social  combinations  with  such 
knowledge  and  such  intelligence  as  we  can  get ;  we 
shall  make  mistakes  ;  we  must  seek  to  rectify  them 
as  far  as  we  can  and  to  do  better  the  next  time. 
We  must  always  be  ready  to  revise  our  opinions. 
It  is  only  the  politician  who  boasts  of  consistency. 
The  statesman  is  willing  to  learn  by  experience. 

THE   rSE   OF   HISTORY 

And  after  all  history  has  its  chief  value— what  we 
can  learn  from  it  for  to-day.  To-day  is  our  heritage, 
and  by  our  use  of  it  we  create  the  future.  Is  it  not 
our  business  then  to  look  out  on  the  world  with  seeing 
eye8,.to  watch  wth  keen  interest  every  form  of  hu- 
man activity,  to  strive  so  far  as  may  be  to  understand 
this  age  of  ours  ?  We  may  not  fully  succeed,  but  we 
cannot  wait  for  future  ages  to  give  final  judgment. 
We  must  think  and  judge  and  act  while  the  blood  is 
in  our  veins.  We  might  come  nearer  the  truth  could 
we  suspend  decision  till  long  after  our  bones  were 
dust;  but  the  truth  then  would  have  feeble  interest 
for  us  individually.  We  can  hardly  afford  to  regard 
our  own  times  and  our  own  life  in  the  spirit  of  an  an- 
ti(inary.  Mr.  Freeman's  knowledge  could  not  make 
William  of  Normandy  a  whit  wiser  or  better.  Tiie 
King  had  to  grapple  with  the  problems  that  came  to 
him  as  Ijest  he  could,  and  for  well  or  ill  we  must  do 
the  same. 

SECRETARY   BLAINE. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Blaine,  no  fact,  perhaps,  is  more 
striking  than  his  growth  in  breadth  of  ideas  and 
calmness  of  judgment.  When  he  was  first  a  candi- 
date before  a  national  cfmvention  in  1^76  he  was  a 
stalwart  and  successful  politician.  When  hq  laid 
down  the  portfolio  of  state  in  1892  he  was  a  states- 
man. Experience,  responsibility,  study  and  refiec- 
tion,  all  these  developed  him.  His  public  life  was  an 
education.  Garfield's  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Harrison's  great  foreign  minister  were  not  the  same 
man.  He  ripened  not  into  senility,  but  into  wisdom. 
A  small  man  Jis  the  years  pass  on  merely  petrifies  ;  a 
really  great  man  never  ceases  growing  till  he  ceases 
living. 

INTERNATIONAL  POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  a  statesman  with  large  views  of  the  true  inter- 
national position  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Blaine  can 
compare  only  with  John  Quincy  Adams  or  Henry 
Clay.  They  were  followed  by  an  era  of  profound 
political  selfishness— the  time  when  we  plundered 
ilexico  and  allowed  freebooters  from  oiir  ports  tq  as- 
sail Cuba  and  Central  America— and  then  we  fell  to 
quarreling  with  ourselves,  and  so  for  a  time  had  no 
international  position  at  all. 

The  world  is  smaller  and  the  United  States  larger 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Then  our  re- 
public was  a  fringe  on  the  coast  of  a  remote  continent, 


far  from  the  centre  of  thought  and  action.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  colonies  that  belonged  to  different 
Euroi)ean  pt)wers.  We  were  few  and  feeble.  What 
we  wanted  most  of  all  was  to  be  let  alone ;  and  to 
that  end  it  was  a  dictate  of  the  commonest  prudence 
to  let  others  alone  ;  and  the  dispiites  of  Europe  liad 
only  a  slight  bearing  on  our  interests  at  best.  To-day 
the  world  is  bound  together  by  steam  and  telegraph. 
European  civilization  has  occupied  it  all.  Asia,  Africa, 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  are  under  European 
flags.  A  great  "English  nation  bears  sway  in  Austra- 
lia. The  United  States  has  nearly  twice  as  many 
people  as  France  or  Clerraany.  We  are  one  of  the 
richest  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  powers.  We  know 
every  day  what  happened  in  the  preceding  24  hours 
in  all  parts  of  the  glolx?.  Our  IMinnesota  millers  guide 
their  business  by  crop  reports  from  Odessa ;  our 
bankers  are  in  intimate  communication  with  the 
financial  centres  of  Europe. 

In  fact,  the  world  is  no  longer  a  chaos  of  rude  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  orderly  republic  of  civilized  powers, 
each  with  interests  bound  up  with  all  the  others — 
the  world  republic  of  civilization  ;  and  the  United 
States  cannot  helii  being  one  of  its  foremost  states, 
even  if  it  would.  It  is  no  longer  the  island  that  it 
was  ;  the  oceans  have  been  bridged  ;  the  wilder- 
ness lias  filled  up.  and  America  must  move  on, 
touching  elbows  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  the  closer  nations  are  dra\vn  together,  the  more 
their  interests  interweave,  tlie  more  sensitive  each  is 
to  what  disturbs  any.  Disaster  to  one  in  the  end 
means  suffering  to  all.  Official  carelessness  and  dis- 
regard of  sanitary  conditions  allow  pestilence  to  get 
headway  in  a  single  town.  Through  the  channels  of 
trade  it  creeps  over  the  world.  Two  nations  fall  out 
and  set  to  destroying  each  other's  property  and  slaught- 
ering each  other's  jxH)i)le.  Others  may  thrive  for 
a  time  by  supplying  their  needs  ;  but  in  the  long  run 
th3  unproductive  consumption  of  wealth  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  human  force  that  produces  it  injure 
the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

The  world  sanitation  and  the  world  peace — these 
are  the  near  concern  of  every  nation  ;  and  the  time 
will  come  when  some  sort  of  coml)ined  action  of  the 
powers  will  see  to  it  that  neither  is  imperiled. 

The  United  States,  as  was  said,  cannot  help  being 
concerned  in  these  universal  international  interests. 
The  republic  is  injured  by  every  great  disaster  to  civ- 
ilization, wherever  it  occurs.  The  republic  is  bene- 
fited by  every  great  achievement  for  human  enlight- 
enment, in  whatever  land  it  is  made ;  and  so  the 
Unite<l  States  can  no  longer  maintain  entire  isolation. 
As  a  policy,  that  is  untenable,  and  daUy  growing  more 
so. 

THE  REAL  MONROE  POCTRINE. 

Of  course  this  does  not  moan  that  the  United  States 
shall  go  careering  about  the  world  in  search  of  dis- 
tress to  succor,  like  Don  Quixotf .  Nor  does  it  mean 
a  policy  of  entanglement  in  affairs  purely  Euroi)ean, 
nor  a  reversal  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  any  real 
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From  photograph  by  Johnston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MR.   BLAINE  AT  HIS  DESK  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


sense.    But  it  does  mean  an  intelligent  and  modem 
construction  of  that  doctrine. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  has  never  been  defined  in  any 
statute  or  treat}' ;  but  its  essence  is  clear  enough. 
It  means  simply  that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere  in  any  questions  that  belong  wholly 
to  Europe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  does  expect  Europe 
not  to  interfere  in  any  questions  that  belong  wholly 
to  America.  That  is  all.  And  from  that  doctrine  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  depart.  Indeed,  it  is 
just  our  American  system  of  home  rule  applied  to 
international  relations.  Our  federal  government  does 
not  concern  itself  with  what  pertains  only  to  the 
States.     The  States  keep  clear  of  federal  concerns. 

But  with  the  increasing  complexity  and  intimacy 
of  international  relations  there  is  coming  to  be  a  set 
of  affairs  neither  wholly  European  nor  wholly  Ameri- 
can. They  belong  to  both.  For  instance,  in  1885  and 
in  1890  the  United  States  shared  in  the  conferences  at 
Berlin  and  Brussels  with  regard  to  the  African  slave 
trade.  American  delegates  sitting  in  a  European 
congress  of  any  kind  are  a  strange  spectacle.  But 
the  ending  of  the  brutal  slave  trade  in  Africa  is  a 
common  duty  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  so  our  coun- 
try very' properly  took  part  in  the  deliberations.  An- 
other instance  is  the  recent  silver  conference  at  Brus- 


sels.   And  these  international  concerns  are  likely  to 
become  still  more  numerous. 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC  AND  AMERICA. 

Now,  while  this  is  true  of  the  changed  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  world  in  general,  it  is  yet 
more  emphatically  true  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  American  continent.  In  the  first  place, 
we  owe  something  to  these  neighbors  of  ours  who  are 
struggling  to  maintain  self-government  under  very 
adverse  circumstances.  Their  case  is  not  hopeless  ; 
they  have  made  progress  in  many  ways.  Mexico  is 
showing  a  degree  of  social  order  and  material  de- 
velopment highly  encouraging  ;  Chile  has  a  vigor  of 
national  life  that  we  can  more  than  respect ;  and  of 
the  efforts  in  the  direction  of  education  and  improve- 
ment of  political  methods  in  many  of  these  republics 
we  of  the  northern  nation  are  only  too  ignorant. 
The  lands  they  hold  are  full  of  natural  resources.  The 
time  will  come  when  capital  and  energy  will  create 
vast  wealth  there,  so  that  business  prudence,  aside 
from  any  higher  considerations,  would  dictate  that 
the  United  States  should  cultivate  close  and  helpful 
relations  with  the  Latin-American  States.  And  if 
the  friendly  oflBces  of  the  stronger  nation  should  avail 
to  settle  disputes  without  physical  violence,  we  should 
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only  do  what  our  superior  prosperity  makes  little  less 
than  a  duty. 

All  thesp  considerations  were  A'ery  clear  to  Secre- 
tary Blaine.  He  was  a  lifelong  advocate  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff ;  but  he  had  come  to  believe  that  we 
were  gettini?  to  need  a  wider  market.  Any  tariff 
revision  he  would  have  made  in  the  direction  of  lower 
duties  rather  than  higher.  And  in  any  event  he 
would  strive  to  win  trade  advantages  in  as  many 
directions  as  possible.  Further,  he  Avas  warmly  in- 
terested in  strengthening  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  our 
sister  rejmblics.  He  felt  that  we  had  a  mission  on 
this  continent  other  than  self-aggrandizement. 

THE  ALL-AMERICAN  CONOUESS. 

These  ideas,  groAving  in  his  mind  for  many  years,  he 
was  at  last  able  to  realize,  at  least  in  part,  during  Mr. 
Harri.son's  administration.  The  All-American  Con- 
gress that  met  at  Washington  pursuant  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  a  free  conference  of 
the  American  republics.  The  whole  range  of  Ameri- 
can interests  was  traversed  in  their  discussions, 
and  some  tangible  results  apjiearcd.  Aside  from 
anything  else,  one  effect  was  greatly  to  increa,se 
knowle<lge  of  the  Spanish  countries  among  our 
own  people.  And  Mr.  Blaine  wjus  able  finally  to 
incorporate  a  part  of  his  i)lans  in  the  reciprocity 
clauses  in  the  tariff  act  of  1H90. 

FOKEION  COMPLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Blaine's  enemies  anticipat<'d  from  his  axlminis- 
tration  of  the  Foreign  Office  a  "jingo"  policy,  a 
saturnalia  of  swagger  and  overliearing  insolence  to 
weaker  powers.  They  were  disappointed.  His  con- 
duct of  negotiations  in  difficult  cases  wa«  digmtied 
and  forbearing.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  in  the 
Chilean  imbroglio  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  would 
have  been  more  patient  than  the  course  actually 
taken  by  the  Administration  would  indicate.  The 
Bering  Sea  ca.se  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  mean- 
while a  reasonable  modus  invcndi  being  established, 
and  the  trouble  with  Italy  over  the  assassinations  by 
the  mob  in  New  Orleans  was  settled  amicably  and 
without  loss  of  national  honor  on  either  side. 

These  all  were  very  delicftte  and  dangerous  ques- 
tions. Unskillfully  handled,  they  might  ea.sily  have 
led  to  war,  and  tliree  wars  in  one  administration 
would  have  been  rather  more  than  a  sufficiency. 

THE  VALPARAISO  MTRDERS. 

The  Chilean  affair  was  peculiarly  exasperating.  It 
was  apparently  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  that 
led  to  the  deadly  attack,  so  that  the  murders  were  a 
direct  insult  to  this  country,  and  there  did  not  ap- 
pear great  readiness  to  atone,  and  of  course  no  na- 
tion can  allow  its  citizens,  much  less  those  who  wear 
its  uniform,  to  be  harmed  with  impunity. 

Still,  there  were  circumstances  that  needed  to  be 
taken  hito  account.  Chile  was  hardly  through  with 
the  throes  of  a  revolution  that  was  unusually 
bloody.  The  public  mind  was  highly  wrought  up, 
and  tlve  conduct  of  United  States  officers  had  been 
such  as  to  lead  to  a  widespread  belief,  just  or  un- 


just, among  the  successful  party  that  the  Americani 
flag  had  been  used  to  aid  their  enemies. 

All  this  would  not  palliate  the  outrage  or  lessen 
the  firmne.ss  with  which  the  injured  government 
•should  insist  on  redress,  but  it  certainly  would  seem 
to  warrant  an  unusual  degree  of  dignity,  deliberation 
and  considerateness  in  the  negotiation. 

THE  MOB  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  New  Orleans  affair  was  as  distressing  as  that 
at  Valparaiso  was  exasperating.  Such  a  mob  as 
the  one  that  took  law  into  its  hands  and  murdered 
l)risoners  in  charge  of  public  officials  was  a  disgi-ace 
to  American  civilization  ;  and  it  was  a  further  diffi- 
culty that  there  was  a  i)lain  defect  in  our  laws,  so 
that  the  adjudication  of  cases  in  whicli  foreign  sub- 
jects or  citizens  are  a  party  did  not  come  under  the 
juris(licti(m  of  Federal  courts.  It  seems  as  i)lain  as 
anything  can  be  that  national  law  should  deal  with 
cases  that  may  Iwcome  the  subject  of  international 
action. 

The  indignation  of  Italy  can  hardly  be  condemned. 
And  under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  held  that 
the  Secretary  extricated  his  government  with  pru- 
dence and  adroitness  from  a  difficult  situation. 

BERINd  SEA  AND  THE  SEALS. 

The  sealing  dispute  presents  another  curious  diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  tlie  (question  of  mare  elauHum,  as  ap- 
plied to  Bering  Sea.  Any  international  tribunal 
would  hardly  find  great  pei7)lexity  in  that.  But  the 
contention  of  this  government  that  the  seals  are 
really  the  iJrojKTty,  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
crossing  Bering  S<'a  they  are  merely  passing  from  one 
lK)rtion  of  American  territory  to  another,  presents  a 
n(!W  phase  of  the  law  of  ferce  vaturce.  If  that  con- 
tention can  be  establislied  the  arbitrators  cannot  fail 
to  give  the  case  to  this  country.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
nothing  in  precedent  that  ajiijlie?  and  the  facts  seem 
to  present  a  pretty  sharj)  divorce  of  the  equities  from 
international  law  as  commonly  received.  The  dis- 
cussion needed  great  forl)earance,  and  it  is  a  credit  to 
the  two  foreign  offices  alike  that  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal is  to  put  the  (luestion  at  rest.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  such  a  tribunal  needs  to  be  constituted  anew  at 
each  difference  between  the  great  empire  and  the 
great  republic.  When  shall  we  have  a  standing 
Court  to  which  all  such  disputes  will  go  as  a  matter 
of  course,  without  riBking  the  comity  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  angry  contentions  of  the  public  prints  ? 

BLAINE  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Mr.  Blaine's  ground  on 
the  tariff  question  was  eminently  conservative. 
While  a  staunch  protectionist,  he  yet  felt  that  du- 
ties should  be  revised  in  the  direction  of  making 
them  lower  rather  tlian  higher,  and  so  as  to  com- 
mand A\-ider  markets  for  American  commodities. 
The  Tariff  bill  of  1890  as  it  passed  the  House  he  dis- 
approved, and  even  the  Senate  reciprocity  clauses 
are  understood  to  embrace  but  a  part  of  his  views.  It 
may  be,  as  the  friends  of  that  measure  claim,  that  it 
has  been  previously   misrepresented  and  misunder- 


HuN.   JAMb^   G.    BLAINE    AT    BAR    HARBOR   IN    1891. 
(Republished  from  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  last  June,  as  the  most  lifelike  of  all  Mr.  Blaine's  later  photographs.^ 
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stood.  But  in  the  light  of  the  elections  of  1 890  and  1 892 
there  can  hardly  he  any  donbt  as  to  the  judgment 
of  the  inajorit}'  of  tlie  people  on  their  understand- 
ing of  it.  And  there  can  be  as  little  donbt  that  a 
tariff  bill  constructed  on  the  lines  that  Mr.  Blaine 
/deonu;d  wise  would  not  have  been  open  to  the  fonn 
•  of  misunderstanding  alleged.  Such  a  bill  might  not 
have  saved  the  Secretary's  i)arty  from  defeat  in  the 
presidential  election,  but  the  defeat  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  not  in  that  case  have  been  such  a  Bull 
Run  rout  as  wa.s  that  of  la.st  November. 

POLITICAL  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Blaine  wa.s  a  consummate  politician,  and 
through  nearly  all  liis  active  connection  witli  pub- 
lic life  he  used  the  (ordinary  political  methods  and 
effected  his  ends  with  the  regular  i)olitical  machin- 
ery ;  and  his  successes,  no  less  than  his  failures, 
will  seem  rather  clear  evidence  that  the  machinery 
vOf  our  political  parties  badly  needs  overhauling. 

THE  SPOIUS  OF  OFFICE, 

This  machinery  is  constructed  on  the  theor)'  that 
the  chief  end  of  party  action  is  to  get  the  offices, 
rather  than  through  some  offices  to  determine  jkJ- 
icies.  Tli«>  rewards  of  success  are  appointments.  The 
jiarty  ousted  from  jMjWer  loses  tlie  post-offices  from 
New  York  City  to  Ketchams  Corners,  as  well  as  the 
presidency. 

Now,  the  hope  of  jilunder  is  a  powerful  incentive 
to  exertion,  but  disappointment  is  tHjually  jKjtent 
as  a  cause  of  revolt.  When  Garfield  made  Mr. 
Blaine  his  right-liand.  and  when  Mr.  Blaine's  fol- 
lowers in  New  York  wen-  rewarded,  at  tlu'  exjtense 
of  tlie  Stalwart  faction  in  that  St«t*>.  a  (juarrel  was 
precipitated  that  had  far-reaching  con.se(iuences.  It 
was  just  the  bitterness  of  this  quarrel  that  doubtless 
jierved  the  hand  of  the  a.ssji.ssin  who  took  Garfield's 
life.  Thus  Blaine  lost  liis  cabinet  post  before  lie  had 
time  to  develop  his  brilliant  plans,  and  the  same 
miserable  squabble  over  a  few  paltry  offices  was 
a  main  factor  in  lo.sing  him  the  election  to  the 
presidency  in  1884.  There  is  a,s  little  doubt  that 
such  disappointments  worked  against  Cleveland  in 
1888,  and  in  turn  against  Harrison  in  1892. 

POLITICAL    CONVENTIONS. 

The  party  conventions  have  come  to  be  an  organic 
jmrt  of  the  machinery  by  which  we  make  our  presi- 
dents. Their  structure  and  working  are  really  more 
important  than  in  ca.<e  of  the  electoral  colleges.  And 
Jthere  are  some  grave  defects  in  the  party  conventions. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  presidency 
•^vas  originally  made  by  caucuses  in  Congress.  These 
fell  in  bad  odor  among  the  people,  who  became 
greatly  dissatisfied  wnth  Congressional  intriguing. 
It  wa.'^  generally  felt  that  the  caucus  expressed  the 
■will  of  the  politicians,  but  not  of  the  people.  When 
national  conventions  came  into  use,  as  the3'  did  at  the 
second  election  of  Jackson,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
«\ils  of  the  caucus  would  disappear  and  that  now  at 
last  the  people  could  have  their  way  unimpeded  by 


the  profes-sional  politicians.  But  meanwhile  Jackson 
had  converted  the  national  civil  service  into  a 
thorough-going  party-sj)oils  machine,  and  it  at  once 
appeared  that  the  convention  was  little  if  any  better 
than  the  caucus.  The  caucus  contained  only  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  convention  did  not  exclude 
them,  and  in  addition  was  packed  with  federal  office- 
holders and  their  friends.  When  Van  Buren  was 
defeated  at  tli(>  Democratic  convention  of  1844,  Ben- 
ton complained  bitterly  of  the  crowds  of  Congress- 
men and  placemen  that  tlironged  Baltimore  and 
manii)ulat('d  the  convention:  and  change  of  i)arties 
has  not  imjjroved  tlie 'situation.  The  spectacle  of 
United  States  postmasters  and  revenue  officers 
working  busily  to  secure  the  renomination  of  the 
candidate  to  whom  they  owe  their  official  place  is 
not  inspiring  to  one  who  wishes  well  for  the  experi- 
ment of  iK)]iular  government.  In  the  interest  of 
the  free  expression  of  the  popular  will,  either  by  a 
reform  in  the  national  civil  service  or  by  a  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  conventions,  these  placemen 
must  be  induced  to  confine  their  valuable  services  to 
their  official  duties. 

Aiiotlier  defect  in  the  convention  system  quite  as 
vital  is  their  failure  to  represent  actual  majorities. 
There  are  States  that  never  ca£t  an  electoral  vote  for 
a  nominee  of  a  given  party,  and  yet  have  a  full  dele- 
gation in  the  convention  busily  engaged  in  securing 
a  nomination  that  may  be  utterlj'  dista.steful  to  a  ma- 
joritj'  of  the  States  by  which  tlie  candidate  must  be 
elected.  Thus  we  have  in  full  bloom  all  the  liejiuties 
f)f  the  old  English  rotten  borough,  and  the  scramble 
for  the  votes  of  these  delegates  is  not  just  an  edifying 
spectacle. 

At  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1892  the 
successful  candidate  received  2.').5  votes  from  States 
that  were  Republican  in  1888,  and  2G6J  votes  from 
States  that  were  Democratic  in  1888.  Against  the 
siaccessful  candidate  were  cast  283  votes  from  Repub- 
lican States  and  82J  from  Detnocratic  States.  This 
•takes  no  account  of  the  Territories,  as  they  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  electoral  colleges.  It  might  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  they  cast  14  votes  for  the  succ<;ssful  candi- 
date and  4  against  him. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  some  device,  by  which 
a  national  convention  shall  more  nearly  represent  the 
actual  voting  strength  of  the  party  whose  candidates 
it  is  to  name  and  whose  policies  it  is  to  formulate, 
would  l>e  in  the  interest  of  saner  politics. 

An  attempt  in  that  direction  was  made  in  the  Re- 
publican national  committee  in  1883,  but  was  defeated. 
In  Democratic  conventions  the  two-thirds  rule  les.sens 
the  danger.  Still,  rotten  boroughs  should  be  out  of 
X)lace  in  American  politics.  It  is  high  time  they  were 
disfranchised. 

BLAINE  AND  HENRY  CLAY. 

James  G.  Blaine  is  often  compared  with  Henry 
Clay.  The  parallelism  is  striking  in  many  points. 
But  the  differences  are,  after  all,  as  many  and  as 
great  as  the  similarities.  Clay  was  probably  the 
greater  master  of  the  art  of  oratory.  His  voice  was 
a  superb  musical  instrument,  and  with  it  he  swayed 
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his  auditors  at  will.  But  Henry  Clay,  while  un- 
doubtedly a  great  orator,  can  hardly  he  called  a  great 
thinker.  He  was  always  somewhat  superficial. 
Blaine  was  a  man  of  wider  knowledge  and  sounder 
thinking.  Clay  was  essentially  a  trimmer.  Blaine 
was  positive  and  fearless.  He  was  an  abler  man 
than  Henry  Clay.  The  two  were  much  alike  in  the 
art  of  winning  and  keeping  friends.  This  is  some- 
times called  "  magnetism,"  and  explained  as  some- 
thing quite  Tmdefinable  in  the  personality.  And  yet 
I  the  nature  of  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  must  consist 
;  in  a  really  affectionate  and  sympathetic  disposition. 
Men  loved  Henry  Clay  because  he  loved  them.  Blaine 
had  keen  sensibilities.  He  craved  affection,  and  in  turn 
gave  it  lavishly  ;  and  that  was  the  charm  that  won 
to  him  not  men  of  his  own  party  alone,  but  men  of 
all  parties.  In  that  magic  power  of  winning  devo- 
tion he  was  the  Henry  Clay  of  recent  politics.  Both 
were  intensely  American  ;  both  supremely  loved  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  the  republic  ;  and  both,  while 
they  keenly  enjoyed  the  strife  of  parties,  were  yet 
much  more  than  party  men.  They  were  not  merely 
Republicans.  In  the  highest  sense,  and  in  no  par- 
tisan way,  they  were  both  national  Republicans. 

Clay,  Webster  and  Blaine  never  reached  the  presi- 
dency ;  but  without  them  our  political  history  would 
have  had  a  very  different  storj\ 

L.   Q.    C.   LAMAR. 

Justice  Lamar  is  a  type  in  our  American  politics 
for  which  history  elsewhere  has  no  match.  His 
character,  his  life  and  his  political  status  are  entirely 
unique  outside  America  ;  but  here  he  is  not  peculiar. 
He  represents  a  state  of  facts  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe,  and  yet  that  in  our  federal  republic  is  en- 
tirely natural  and  reasonable. 

He  was  an  active  promoter  of  secession.  He  served  in 
the  armies  of  the  Southern  revolt,  and  was  an  accred- 
ited agent  in  its  diplomatic  service.  He  probably  never 
changed  his  conviction  of  the  righteousnes^s  of  the 
lost  cause,  certainly  he  never  avowed  any  such  change 
of  sentiment.  And  yet  this  man,  who  with  all  his 
soul  had  warred  against  the  nation,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  South  became  a  member  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature, one  of  the  chosen  counselors  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  finally  a  judge  in  the  highest 
court  in  the  land. 

And,  save  the  last  point,  his  is  no  exceptional  case. 

Did  any  other  nation  ever  put  down  a  great  insur- 
rection at  vast  cost  of  money  and  blood,  and  then, 
without  revenges,  without  confiscations  and  execu- 
tions quietly  receive  the  insurgents  back  into  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and  into  an  active  share  in 
the  government  they  had  sought  to  destroy  ?  Would 
it  ever  have  been  safe  for  any  other  nation  to  do  such 
a  thing  ? 

And  yet  that  is  just  what  the  United  States  has 
done  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  entirely  safe,  proper 
and  wise  to  do  it. 

Of  course  there  are  men  of  radical  con^dctions  who 
will  deny  this  last  assertion,  but  the  nation  at  large 
nevertheless  accords  with  it.  Otherwise  the  fact  would 


not  be  permitted.  And  the  writer  believes  that  if, 
after  the  war,  that  most  knightly  man,  RoVjert  E.  Loe, 
had  by  any  accident  beconu;  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  administered  that  high  office  as 
scrupulously,  as  honcn-ably,  as  patriotically  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  land  as  any  Northern  Union 
man. 

And  if  this  is  true  of  the  chief  magistracy,  it  is 
quite  as  true  of  the  supreme  bench,  as  is  plainly  evi- 
dent by  the  coiirse  of  the  justice  who  has  just  died, 
as  high  minded  a  man  as  was  General  Lee. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  state  of  things  is- 
quite  simple. 

The  revolt  of  the  South  was  to  maintain  the  systein 
of  slavery  and  the  right  of  States  to  secede  innn  the- 
Union.  The  war  settled  these  questions.  Slavery 
was  destroyed.  To  re-enslave  the  freedmen  would  be 
as  impossible  as  to  empty  the  Atlantic  with  a  tea- 
spoon. And  it  will  be  many  generations  before  any- 
one will  think  of  secession  again  as  a  practicable 
political  expedient.  Slavery  and  secession  are  issues 
as  dead  as  if  they  were  a  thousand  years  old,  and  alL 
the  interests  of  the  South  are  now  bound  up  in  the 
union  of  States. 

The  men  of  the  South  who  fought  for  their  section; 
were  as  honorable  and  sincere  as  any  that  history  re- 
cords. They  fought  for  what  they  believed  to  be' 
right  and  justice.  They  were  defeated.  Their  cause' 
was  not  Jiierely  lost — it  vanished  utterly  awaj'  from  the 
earth.  And  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and. 
statesmen  of  the  Confederacy  accepted  the  result  im 
good  faith  as  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  matters  ia 
dispute,  and  set  themselves  resolutely  to  a  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  South  in  the  Union,  and  among  these 
none  was  more  earnest  and  more  honest  than  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar. 

Mr.  Lamar  was  not  primarily  a  politician.  He  was 
rather  a  scholar,  one  who  dwelt  in  the  philosophy  of 
law  and  government  rather  than  in  their  practice. 
Indeed,  it  was  objected  to  his  confirmation  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  he  had  had  very- 
little  experience  at  the  bar.  Circumstances  drew  hims 
into  political  life,  and  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
his  directness  of  nature  led  him  to  offer  his  sword  tO' 
his  State.  But  after  all  he  found  his  most  congenial 
place  in  Congress  or  on  the  bench.  And  wherever- 
he  was,  the  war  being  once  ended,  he  did  all  that  lay 
in  him  to  allay  the  passions  it  had  aroused  and  to 
make  the  nation  again  united  in  feeling  as  well  as  ia 
government. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PUZZLE. 

Did  any  nation  ever  have  such  a  problem  as  that  of 
the  reconstruction  of  thp  Southern  States?  To  be- 
sure,  the  causes  of  the  revolt  have  disappeared.  But 
here  was  a  vanquished  section,  that  had  been  swept 
by  all  the  miseries  of  war,  and  unsuccessful  war  at 
that ;  and  the  problem  was,  not  how  to  govern  the 
conquered  people  by  military  power,  but  what  steps 
to  take  to  rehabilitate  them  in  the  plenitude  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  The  slaves  had  been  freed,  and  that 
not  by  a  wisely  devised  scheme  of  emancipation  caL- 
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culated  to  fit  them  for  freedom,  but  at  once,  and  by 
the  mde  hand  of  war.  The  relations  of  the  races 
must  in  some  way  be  adjusted  ;  sooner  or  hiter  the 
-States  that  had  teen  for  four  years  in  active  hos- 
tility to  the  Union  must  again  take  their  places  in  its 
councils  with  s\\  their  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
and  this  must  be  done  by  men  many  of  whom  felt 
deeply  tlie  jiassions  that  civil  war  fans  to  whitest 
heat. 

The  problem  was  not  an  impossible  one.    It  has 
.been  solved.    Could  it  have  been  left  to  the  wisest 
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JUSTICE  LAMAR. 

and  most  moderate  of  both  sections,  the  solution 
would  have  been  effected  in  a  much  more  easy  anu 
rational  way  than  actually  was  found.  Indeed,  the 
solution  was  liardly  accomplished  by  political  wisdom 
at  all.  It  was  compelled  by  force  of  the  logic  of 
facts.  We  stumbled  and  blundered  through  years 
-of  mistakes  and  crimes  and  angn*  recriminations. 
But  in  some  fashion,  after  all.  the  union  is  effectually 
reconstructed.  If  foreign  aggression  should  threaten 
the  sjvfety  of  the  Republic,  the  soldiers  of  Maine  and 
the  soldiers  of  South  Carolina  would  be  found  side 
by  side  under  its  banners.  We  are.  as  Jefferson  in- 
sisted, "  one  as  to  all  others,"  though  we  may  be 
■"  several  as  to  ourselves." 


I* 


SOUTHERN   DEFEAT   A  BLESSING. 

And  what  a  disaster  the  victory  of  the  Confederacy 
woiild  have  been  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  of 
self-govei-mnent  in  the  New  World  I  Had  the  one 
great  republic  been  broken  in  two  there  would  have 


been  no  end  to  the  quarrels  and  wars.  Militarism 
would  have  been  fastened  on  republican  civiliza- 
tion, like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  Sinbad  the 
Sailor.  Democracy  would  have  proven  itself  a 
failure.  , 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  federation  is  at  once  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest  form  of  government  that  can  be  devised. 
If  its  bonds  are  too  loose  it  is  like  a  rope  of  sand — 
it  is  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  at  any  strain.  But  if 
this  danger  is  obviated,  if  the  right  degree  of 
strength  is  obtained  to  insure  against  dissolution, 
and  to  secure  orderly  execution  of  the  necessary 
fulictions  of  the  central  government,  then  a  federa- 
tion is  the  most  safe  and  durable  form  of  national 
existence.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  one  that 
provides  in  all  parts  for  quite  comj)lete  local  self- 
government.  There  is  room  for  all  ideas.  Surplus 
political  energy  finds  am]»le  vent.  As  the  govern- 
mental system  of  the  United  States  is  now  settled, 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  for  tyranny.  The  "  man 
on  lujrseback "  is  at  times  a  real  menace  to  France. 
Here  he  would  l)e  only  a  scarecrow.  The  States  can- 
not be  crushed  by  th(>  United  States.  Each  has  its 
defined  sphere,  ^vithin  which  it  is  supreme.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actioii  of  the  central 
govennnent  cannot  Ic  nullified  by  the  States. 

In  forming  a  federation  the  difficult  question  is  to 
adjust  it  in  such  way  as  to  define  the  respective  rights 
and  duties  of  tlie  various  elements  concerned  and  of 
the  whole,  and  then  in  actual  working  this  adjust- 
ment inust  be  tested  and  modified  and  finally  settled. 
Tills  has  been,  after  all,  the  great  problem  in  political 
science  that  the  American  re])ublic  has  worked  out 
in  its  firs!  century — and  it  has  been  worked  out.  The 
American  feileral  republic,  with  a  strong  and  efficient 
national  admini.stration,  and  yet  with  wide  local  free- 
dom tliat  adapts  it  readily  to  an  infinity  of  changing 
conditions,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  and  the  sound- 
est form  of  government  that  human  political  wisdom 
has  yet  attaijied.  Onr  English  friends  are  groping 
toward  a  similar  solution  of  tlieir  troubles  in  Ireland. 
If  properly  guided  they  will  find  home  rule  make 
their  eni]nre  vastly  stronger  instead  of  weaker.  It 
will  distribute  the  strain  in  place  of  centring  it  on 
one  weak  si)ot. 

MEN  MORE  THAN  INSTITUTIONS. 
But,  after  all.  uDpilitical  institutions  are  safeunless 
they  are  in  safe  hands.  A  form  of  g(jvernment  can- 
not be  prescribed  for  national  ills  like  a  panacea  war- 
ranted to  heal.  Each  peojjle  mu-st  work  out  for  itself 
the  forms  of  action  1)est  adapted  to  its  character  and 
conditions,  and  the  safety  and  success  of  our  federal 
freedom  come  very  largely  frohi  the  fact  that  our  pub- 
lic life  affords  just  such  men  as  Justice  Lamar  and 
such  other  men  as  made  pos.sible  his  co-operation  in 
national  concems.  If  the  epoch  of  civil  strife  had 
been  followed  by  an  epoch  of  revenge,  our  republican 
liberties  would  have  vanished.  Wars  of  aggression 
and  revenge  belong  to  the  effete  days  of  personal  des- 
potism.    Monarchies  may  go  into  war.      Republics 
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should  only  be  forced  into  it.  It  should  be  fought 
without  bitterness,  from  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  and 
when  its  ends  are  accomplished  the  war  spirit  should 
be  laid  aside  with  the  rifle  and  cartridge  box.  Mag- 
nanimity and  self-restraint  are  cardinal  virtues  in  a 
repiiblic.  It  is  one  tiling  to  know  that  it  is  safe  for 
men  lately  in  insurrection  to  help  administer  the  gov- 
ernment against  which  they  rebelled.  It  is  sometimes 
quite  another  thing  to  lay  aside  civil  animosity  and 
join  hands  frankly  with  those  who  \>\\t  yesterday  were 
enemies.  It  is  one  thing  to  realize  that  the  cause  for 
which  one  has  given  his  blood  is  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly lost  and  that  the  future  demands  an  absolute 
reversal  of  action.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  set 
aboiit  resolutely  building  the  future  on  this  concep- 
tion, laying  aside  hatred  and  anguish  and  considering 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  and  not  merely  of  one's 
OAvn  immediate  group. 

It  was  not  reconstruction  merely  that  the  nation 
needed  after  Appomattox  ;  it  was  reconciliation. 
And  every  man  in  either  section  who  gave  his  heart 
sincerely  to  living  the  national  life,  to  building  up 
what  had  been  torn  downi,  was  and  is  a  patriot  who 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  republic.  This,  Justice 
Lamar  did.  And  he  is  a  type  of  Southern  men,  in 
public  and  private  station,  who  have  shown  that  most 
exalted  patriotism.  The  nation  is  a  nation  again  be- 
cause of  him  and  of  them.  It  «'as  the  great  war  presi- 
dent who  spoke  "with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all."  It  was  the  general  of  the  victorious 
armies  who  said,  "Let  us  have  peace."  The  nation, 
a.s  a  whole,  has  taken  them  at  their  word. 

THE  DISPUTED  ELECTION. 

The  self-restraint  and  largeness  of  view  that  make 
a  republic  possible  find  no  better  illustration  than  was 
.afforded  by  the  electoral  controversy  of  1876-7.  No 
more  dangerous  crisi.s  ever  came  to  a  nation.  The 
facts  were  by  no  means  clearly  on  one  side.  At  all 
events,  the  adherents  of  one  party  passionately  be- 
lieved that  ostensible  majorities  had  been  secured  by 
fraud  and  violence.  The  other  party  as  passionately 
believed  that  partisan  returning  boards  had  reversed 
the  popular  will.  The  presideacy  hung  on  the  adjudi- 
cation of  this  dispute  ;  and  the  Constitution  provided 
no  Tinquestioned  means  of  deciding  it. 

Provision  was  made  for  getting  the  certificates 
from  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  States  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  Senate.  That  the  count 
of  electoral  votes  was  to  take  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  was  also  explicit. 
And  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to  open  the 
sealed  certificates. 

But  at  that  point  the  Constitution  failed.  And 
precedent  would  hardly  be  decisive,  as  never  before 
had  the  election  hinged  on  the  validity  of  disputed 
returns. 

Had  either  party  insisted  on  a  course  not  plainly 
.authorized  by  the  Constitution  the  other  party  would 
liave  resisted,  and  with  perfect  right.  And  for  a  time 
;it  seemed  that  phj'sical  force  was  the  only  sohition. 


Party  spirit  and  passion  were  liigh.  The  nation  w{is 
apparently  on  tlie  verge  of  a  civil  war  more  danger- 
ous than  the  war  of  secession. 

A   BOARD   OF   AHBITRATION. 

It  is  entirely  evident  that  in  such  an  emergency 
arbitration  is  the  only  reasonjible  resort  for  enlight- 
ened i)eople.  But  it  was  by  no  means  so  evident  at 
that  time  as  to  just  what  form  of  ar])itration  would 
be  feasible,  and  under  those  circumstances  the  bill 
providing  for  the  electoral  commission  was  not  merely 
a  happy  escape  from  a  dangerous  situation.  It  was 
more  than  that.  It  was  also  a  triumi)h  of  patriotism 
and  self-control,  second  only  to  the  issue  of  the  war 
of  secession  itself,  as  evidence  that  self-government  is 
possible  and  enduring.  The  electoral  commission 
was  a  board  of  arbitration.  Congress  may  or  ma.y  not 
have  had  express  constitutional  power  to  delegate 
such  functions  to  an  extra-congressional  body  ;  but 
imperious  necessity  overruled  any  quibbles  of  strict 
construction,  and  the  contested  certificates  were 
duly  referred  to  the  arbitrators  for  adjudication. 

A  second  test  of  self-government,  quite  as  crucial 
as  the  adoption  of  the  commission,  was  the  accept- 
ance of  its  award  by  the  losing  party.  Tliere  was 
excited  feeling  and  a  strong  disposition  on  tJie  part  of 
some  to  resist ;  but  the  cooler  counsels  of  prudent 
and  patriotic  leaders  prevailed.  It  is  a  hard  strain  on 
one's  self-control  to  submit  to  law  when  it  decides  for 
the  other  side.  Among  those  who  were  active  in  se- 
curing a  pacific  and  law-abiding  course,  Mr.  Lamar 
was  conspicuous  and  influential,  and  he  should 
have  the  respect  which  all  sincere  well  wishers  for  Re- 
publican institutions  will  never  fail  to  give  to  the 
men  who  settled  the  great  dispute  of  1877  by  law  and 
not  by  violence.  Their  action  vastly  strengthened 
the  cause  of  Democracy  in  all  lands. 

EX-PRESIDENT    HAYES. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  learned  on  March  2, 
1877,  that  two  days  later  he  was  to  be  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  an  excellent 
representative  of  one  phase  of  American  life.  Gen- 
eral Hayes  was  not  an  exceptional  man.  He  was  the 
direct  result  of  good  blood,  good  character  and  good 
training.  With  excellent  natural  abilities,  high 
minded,  of  refined  tastes,  he  was  eminently  a  gentle- 
man. As  soldier,  lawyer,  statesman,  he  did  his  duty 
always  vnth  extreme  fidelity  to  conscience. 

But  in  no  respect  was  he  an  extraordinary  man. 
An  excellent  officer  of  volunteers,  he  was  not  a  soldier 
like  Grant.  An  excellent  public  speaker,  he  was  by 
no  means  a  great  orator.  An  able  administrator,  he 
could  not  be  called  a  brilliant  statesman.  Scores  of 
men  his  equals  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  points  can 
be  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

And  in  this  very  fact  lies  the  encouraging  feature. 
General  Hayes  was,  if  you  please,  a  man  of  respecta- 
ble mediocrity.  But  in  that  case  we  can  only  say 
that  respectable  mediocrity  in  the  republic  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly high  grade ;  and  that  is  ti-ue.     Men  who 
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are  competent  to  administer  the  hifrli  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  benefit  to  the  coimtrj-  are  by  no  means  few.  It 
is  well  to  remem  ber  that  in  the  long  line  of  our  Presi- 
dents, there  is  really  not  one  wlio  was  not  at  least  re- 
spectable in  character  and  abilities,  and  especially  is 
it  true  that  men  of  tlie  high  type  of  cliaracter  of  Gen- 
eral Hayes  are  abundant  in  all  sections  of  the  Union. 
Such  men  ought  to  be  leaders  in  all  our  political  move- 
ments. 

CULTURE  AND  POLITICS. 

Tliey  are  not  always.  Sometimes  it  is  because  they 
prefer  their  books  and  their  homes  to  the  struggles  of 
active  life.  Sometimes  they  slnink  from  contact  with 
the  coarser  characters  who  abound  at  the  front  of  all 
l)arties.  Sometimes  they  are  absorbed  in  business 
or  professional  pursuits ;  but  in  every  ctuse  such 
shrinking  or  such  neglect  is  culpable.  In  a  republic 
we  cainiot  safely  tuni  over  the  common  concerns  to  a 
cluster  of  professionals,  as  we  do  medicine  or  teaching, 
and  thereafter  dismiss  the  subject  from  our  minds. 
No  man  is  fit  t(»  live  on  the  soil  of  a  rt'iiublic  unless  lie 
takes  intelligent  interest  in  public  allairs  and  is  will- 


ing to  give  time  and  work  towards  embodjing  in 
practice  what  he  believes  to  be  wise  public  policy. 

HAYES  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

President  Hayes  was  violently  assailed  on  one  sid& 
because  he  accepted  office  at  the  award  of  the  electoral 
commission,  and  on  the  other  side  because  he  ceased 
to  uphold  State  governments  in  Southern  States  by 
Federal  troops. 

"THE  CRIME  OF  1877." 

The  claim  that  his  title  was  unsound  is  preposter- 
ous. The  questions  in  dispute  were  settled  by  a  tri- 
bunal duly  created  in  accordance  with  law  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  their  decision  ratified  by  Con- 
gress. Why  should  General  Hayes  set  up  his  judg- 
ment as  superior  to  that  of  the  Court  and  that  of  the* 
National  Legislature  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  whole  case — imx)ortant,  that  is,  for 
the  safe  working  of  constitutional  government — 
was  that  such  a  disimte  should  be  settled  jieaceably 
and  lawfull}',  and  that  the  decision  of  the  designated 
tribunal  should  stand.  Compared  with  this  it  mat- 
tered little  whether  Hayes  or  Tilden  should  be  Presi- 
dent. 
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PRESIDENT  HAYES  AND  HIS  CABINET. 


KUTHERFORD  B.   HAYES. 


RICHARD  W.   THOMPSON. 


JOHN  SHERMAN. 


CHARLES   DEVEXS. 
WILLIAM  M.   EVARTS. 


CARL  SCHURZ.  DAVTD  M.  KET. 

GEORGE  W.  MCRARY. 
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But  it  was  Wolently  asserted  that  the  decision  of 
the  commission  was  made  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote, 
and  that  on  merely  technical  grounds,  ignoring  the 
gross  frauds  that  lay  back  of  the  accepted  returns. 

Possibly.  Still,  the  partisanship  of  the  eight  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  materially  more  vicious  than 
the  partisanship  of  the  seven  ;  and  as  to  fraiids,  the 
average  student  of  history  has  long  since  concluded 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  sure  that  they  were  confined 
to  either  side  in  the  election  of  1876. 

FEDERAL  BAYONETS  AT  SOUTHERN  ELECTIONS. 

The  failure  of  the  national  administration  under 
President  Hayes  to  sustain  the  Republican  State  gov- 
ernments that  were  chosen  on  the  same  ticket  with 
the  electors  who  secured  the  choice  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  presidencj^  has  also  been  assailed, 
and  as  savagely,  by  men  of  his  own  party.  The  claim 
is  that  these  State  governments  rested  on  the  same 
title  as  that  of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  that  hence  he  could 
not  consistently  abandon  them. 

Biit  the  time  had  to  come  sooner  or  later  when  fed- 
eral troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Southern 
States.  The  maintenance  of  a  given  State  government 
by  federal  bayonets  is  antagonistic  to  our  whole  sys- 
tem ;  and  a  local  government  of  any  kind  that  can 
only  be  kept  in  place  by  extraneous  force,  a  local 
government  that  is  wholly  unable  to  sustain  itself,  is 
surely  an  anomaly  in  a  system  of  home  rule.     The 


Soutli  should  either  have  been  governed  by  military 
law  outright  or  should  have  been  left  to  govern  itself. 
A  combination  of  the  two  was  merely  impracticable, 
and  Mr.  Hayes  simi)ly  recognized  the  inevital)ln  and. 
yielded  to  it.  Had  he  not  done  so  in  1877  the  same 
result  would  have  been  postponed  for  a  short  time,, 
but  was  bound  to  come. 

The  whole  story  of  reconstruction,  from  1865  to 
1877,  bristles  with  difficulties.  The  situation  was  one 
that  needed  the  i)atience  and  wisdom  of  the  soundest 
statesmanship,  and  in  place  of  that  there  was  too 
much  of  virulent  partisanship.  The  South  was  not 
altogether  an  aggregation  of  suffering  saints.  The 
Republican  Congress  was  not  a  group  of  benevolent 
Solomons.  Somehow  we  stumbled  and  blundered 
through.  And  in  all  the  confusion  of  those  troubled 
times  the  writer  does  not  believe  that  history  will 
condemn  Mr.  Hayes  for  putting  an  end  to  an  intoler- 
able situation. 

"BEN  BUTLER." 

American  politics  has  no  more  picturesque  figure 
than  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

In  every  large  community  there  is  always  a  con- 
siderable element  of  extreme  radicals.  It  is  easy  ta 
be  a  radical.  To  deny  and  denoimce  are  alwaj's  more 
interesting  than  to  conserve  and  construct  ;  and 
radicals  are  often  right — at  least  prophetically.  The 
world  frequently  in  the  end  moves  to  their  ground, 
and  so  radicalism  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  come 
to  have  a  positivism  and  confidence  of  its  ovm. 

To  this  particular  phase  of  thoiight  General  Butler 
always  appealed,  in  some  form  or  other.  He  was 
naturally  a  positive  man.  Whatever  he  did  was  done 
thoroughly  ;  and  politics  made  no  exception. 

PARTY  GYMNASTICS. 

Before  the  war  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  in  the 
Charleston  Convention  of  1860  his  vote  was  given  on 
every  ballot  to  Jefferson  Davjs.  When  secession  had 
led  to  hostilities,  Butler  promptly  took  the  side  of  the 
Union  and  w^ent  to  the  front  with  Massachusetts' 
militia  to  levy  war  against  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  whom  he  had  tried  to  make  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Battles  were  not  exactly 
in  his  line,  but  administration  certainly  was,  and  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  will  not  be  apt  to  den}'  that 
General  Butler  was  at  least  energetic  and  positive. 
After  the  war  the  general  turned  up  in  Congress,  first- 
as  a  Republican,  then  as  a  political  guerilla,  which, 
suited  him  much  better.  After  being  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  he 
sought  the  nomination  of  that  party  for  the  presi- 
dency. Failing  this,  he  ran  for  that  office  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  anti-monopoly  and  national,  or  green- 
back labor  parties. 

This  surely  was  boxing  the  political  compass  thor- 
oughly ;  but  it  did  not  imply  any  peculiar  volatility 
on  Butler's  part.  Throughout  all  he  was  rigidly  con- 
sistent with  his  own  character.  $ 

Perhaps  his  most  obvious  trait  was  sharpness. 
Whatever  was  bold,  energetic  and  piquant  he  always 
relished.     Tameness  was  his  horror.  , 
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These  qualities  just  fitted  him  for  iirominence  in  a 
time  of  civil  disaster,  like  the  war  between  the  States. 
His  declaration  tliat  negroes  were  liable  to  confisca- 
tion as  "  contraband  of  war,"  because  the  confeder- 
ates used  them  to  work  on  fortifications,  greatly 
tickled  the  popular  fancy  ;  and  his  drastic  measures 
at  New  Orleans  at  least  served  to  keep  the  public 
from  forgetting  him. 

A    STORMY    PETREL. 

Bntler  was  a  veritable  stormy  petrel  of  politics. 
When  the  war  was  ended  he  was  uneasy.  Turbu- 
lence of  some  sort  was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
And  so  he  readily  fell  into  opiwsition,  and  then 
naturalh'  became  a  l('ad<M"  of  all  tli(>  elements  of  social 
discontent  that  he  could  master. 

It  was  in  some  ways  an  odd  sj)ectacle.  This  mill- 
ionaire lawyer  and  speculator  was  the  candidate 
of  the  workingmen.  It  was  a  veritable  caj^e  of 
Adnllam  that  he  conducted.  His  hopes  wa.s  that 
"  every  one  tliat  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that 
•was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented' 
would  gather  to  his  banner.  If  they  should,  he  felt 
sure  of  electifMi.  And  in  any  event  he  would  di.sturb 
the  calculations  of  the  regular  party  managers  ;  and 
that  "  wjus  nuts  to  scrooge." 

A   NEW    POLITICAL    FACTOR. 
Butler's  calamity  campaign  of  1H84  did  not  raise 
him  to  the  i)residency.     But  the  movement  in  that 
year  liad  its  logical  sequent  in  1892,  and  the  extraor- 
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dinary  platform  on  which  the  Populists  won  so 
many  victories  in  Western  States  is  one  Avith  which 
the  nation  must  now  gravely  reckon,  as  an  actual 
political  force. 

THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  RADICALS. 

The  most  peculiar  fact  is  that  one  social  element  that 
for  many  years  has  been  confidently  reckoned  as  un- 
varying in  its  conservatism,  has,  at  least  in  the  West, 
been  (juite  revolutionized.  The  farmers  were  once 
the  brak(>  on  the  wheel  ;  they  are  now  the  runaway 
horse.  And  wlien  a  large  jn-oportion  of  the  farmers 
are  jis  extreme  and  discontented  with  existing  con- 
ditions as  are  the  wage  workers  in  the  cities,  it  is 
evident  that  the  party  of  social  radicalism  cannot  Ije 
ignored  in  practical  politics. 

The  causes  for  this  new  state  of  things  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  very  r.apid  settlement  of  the  West  in 
the  hist  few  decatles,  and  especially  the  period  of 
business  expansion  during  the  war,  and  the  enormous 
extension  of  railroads,  led  to  a  rush  and  scramble  for 
agricultural  lands.  Mortgages  and  debt  in  various 
forms  became  the  rule.  Ami  the  inevitaltle  revulsion 
left  viist  numbers  of  farmers  occupiers,  l)ut  not  in 
fact  owners.  Farming,  in  short,  in  extensive  sections 
of  the  We.st,  had  become  a  siieculative  business ; 
and  as  the  speculation  very  often  went  the  wrong 
way,  great  distre.ss  prevailed. 

Of  course  there  are  otlier  causes.  The  railroads, 
indisiKMisable  adjuncts  of  agriculture,  the  farmers 
have  come  to  look  on  as  sotilless  tyrants,  that  prosjier 
at  the  exp<^nse  of  the  helpless  sliijjper.  "Money 
sharks"  in  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas  have  certainly 
fleeced  the  unfortunate  at  a  frightful  rate.  And,  of 
course,  grasshoi)i)ers  and  droughts  are  often  fatal  to 
s(iue<'zing  a  bare  living  from  the  soil,  to  say  nothing 
of  interest  and  taxes. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains.  The 
fanners  of  the  West  are  not  far  from  the  state  of 
mind  of  those  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  Shay's 
insurrection.  They  are  no  longer  the  con.sen'ative 
element.  Party  traditions  have  lost  hold  on  them. 
They  form  a  solid  body  of  radicalism,  which  gives  a 
vast  momentum  to  the  striving  for  social  reconstruc- 
tion that  animates  so  many  of  the  lalwr  organizations 
and  especially  so  many  of  our  rather  recent  immi- 
grants. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BUTLER. 

General  Butler  was  in  almost  every  respect  in 
sharji  contrast  with  the  other  three  in  our  repre- 
sentative group.  He  will  not  go  down  in  history 
as  a  great  man  :  but  that  he  was  pi(iuant,  forceful, 
and  never  dull  will  readily  be  admitted.  And  his 
real  kindliness  of  heart,  evinced  in  so  many  odd  and 
characteristic  ways,  certainly  won  him  the  affections 
of  many  and  the  lenient  judgment  of  most.  The 
nation  always  enjoyed  him  ;  it  didn't  quite  take  him 
seriously.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  enlivened  politics. 
He  was  not  at  all  monotonous. 

But.  in  point  of  fact,  he  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a 
mere  demagogue,  of  no  more  significance  than  Arte- 
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■inus  Ward's  kangaroo.  Before  we  can  .iudge  of  his 
real  weight  and  meaning  in  our  political  develop- 
ment we  must  know  more  of  the  issue  of  that  radical 
movement  to  whicli  he  gave  coherence  and  a  con- 
siderable impetus.    The  historian  who  looks  back  a 
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hundi'ed  years  hence  may  assign  Butler  a  very  dif- 
ferent place  as  an  actual  force  in  politics  from  that 
we  should  now  be  inclined  to  give  him. 

AMERICAN  TRAINING  FOR  STATESMANSHIP. 

There  is  one  interesting  fact  in  connection  vvdth  all 
these  four  men  on  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments.  As  politicians  and  states- 
men they  were  the  immediate  product  of  social  and 
intellectual  conditions  widely  prevalent  in  the  Re- 
public, and  which  to-day  are  even  more  efficient  than 
in  their  youth. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

To  begin  with,  all  were  graduates  of  college.  It  is 
a  remark  commonly  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley, 
with  reference  to  employment  on  the  Tribune,  "Of 
all  homed  cattle,  deliver  me  from  college  graduates." 
That  sentiment  would  hardly  be  echoed  to-day  in  the 
management  of  the  great  paper  that  Greeley  founded. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  among  the  leaders  in  political 
life  of  both  the  great  parties,  a  liberal  training  in 


youth  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  factor  of  success. 
College  reunions  are  getting  to  be  concomitants  of 
national  political  conventions. 

Our  statesmen,  to  be  sure,  are  not  divided  l^etweeu 
two  great  imiversities,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
They  come  from  a  host  of  instituticms  all  over  the 
land.  Still,  old  Yale  and  Harvard  liave  their  full 
share  of  representatives.  In  the  tw(j  great  conven- 
tions of  last  year,  the  winning  forces  in  each  case 
were  marshaled  by  Yale  men.  And  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate was  one  of  the  possibilities  in  case  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  failed  of  nomination. 

SMALL  COLLEGES. 

But  the  four  men  whom  we  are  especially  consider- 
ing all  came  from  small  colleges.  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Georgia  have  each  a  number  of  simi- 
lar institutions.  And  from  such  colleges — colleges 
hardly  with  a  national  reputation  —  these  eminent 
men  received  their  diplomas. 

The  multiplicity  of  small  colleges  is  often  depre- 
cated ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  sometimes  they 
strain  slender  resources  in  too  ambitious  attempts. 
Many  of  them  would  be  more  successful  as  acade- 
mies. Still,  when  all  this  is  said,  it  remains  true  that 
large  niimbers  of  these  institutions  are  doing  vigorous 
and  scholarly  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  centres  of  intellectual  life.  From  the  relatively 
small  number  of  students,  these  are  brought  into 
very  close  relations  with  their  instructors,  who  are 
often  men  of  great  force  of  character.  As  Mr.  Bryce 
very  justly  observes,  these  colleges,  from  their  wide 
diffusion  and  comparatively  inexpensive  surround- 
ings, often  make  it  possible  for  young  men  to  get  an 
education  who  otherwise  would  perforce  go  without 
it ;  and  "Williams  College,  with  its  Garfield ;  Wash- 
ington College,  with  its  Blaine,  and  a  score  of  others 
from  which  distinguished  men  have  come,  surely  have 
proved  their  right  to  exist. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
sole  function  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  pro- 
duce great  scholars,  who  shall  write  books  and  en- 
large the  domain  of  science.  But  a  small  number  of 
their  graduates  will  ever  be  in  this  class ;  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  students  should  get  from  alma  mater 
first  of  all  good  citizenship.  Culture  that  refines 
away  interest  in  social  and  political  progress  is  of 
questionable  public  value.  A  wholesonie  and  vigorous 
training  in  political  knowledge  is  essential ;  and  this, 
in  some  form,  our  colleges  with  hardly  an  exception 
supply. 

LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

But  aside  from  scholastic  training,  onv  vndely 
diffused  local  self-government  is  of  itself  a  school  of 
politics.  Any  young  man  who  enters  vigorously  into 
the  public  questions  near  at  home  in  his  own  com- 
munity is  learning  both  facts  and  methods  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  systematic  party  organizations  afford 
an  immediate  outlet  for  such  activity  as  one  may  de- 
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sire.  Indeed,  the  great  questions  of  urban  adminis- 
tration are  forcing  themselves  more  and  more  into 
prominence.  They  are  getting  in  some  respects  to 
dwarf  national  issues  in  real  importance.  Their  set- 
tlement calls  for  the  highest  quality  of  brain,  and  the 
complications  that  entangle  progress  in  those  lines 
demand  not  only  the  best  knowledge,  but  the  best 
conscience  and  the  best  courage  that  are  to  be  had. 

POLITICAL  PROFESSIONS. 

Law  and  government  are  naturally  one  ;  and  so  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  the  legal  i)rofession  should 
afford  a  training  for  jxilitical  life,  and  second  only 
to  this  i)rofession,  if  it  is  second,  is  the  profe-ssioii  of 
journalism.  That,  too,  demands  e.xact  knowledge  of  a 
high  order,  and  in  time  gives  a  rare  training  in  deal- 
ing with  public  questions  and  witli  men  in  msus-ses. 
Mr.  Blaine  was  a  siu-ce.ssful  journalist  ;  Mr.  Lamar 
wjis  a  .'^ehohir  in  law:  Butler  made  a  fortune  from 
his  legal  practice,  and  General  Hayes  was  a  lawyer. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

All  of  these  leaders  were  i)arty  men.  They  learned 
the  lesson  that  it  is  not  the  individual  alone  that 
counts  in  a  democracy,  but  tlie  combine<l  action  of 
the  many.  To  lie  sure  Gen.  Butler  dianged  his  jiarties 
somewhat  !is  frequently  as  a  snake  does  its  skin.  Still 
it  was  usually  a  change  of  parties,  not  an  isolation 
from  ]iarty.  and  tlie  otlier  three  were  on  the  wliole 
strict  party  men.  All  were  more  or  less  independent, 
but  their  independence  wa.s  within  party  lines.  Mr. 
Hayes,  as  President.  ])erhaps  went  farthest  in  the  as- 
serticjn  of  jiersonal  vii'ws. 

The  indei)endent  voter  is  a  necessary  corrective  in 
the  body  ])olitic.  The  more  numerous  and  intracta- 
ble he  is,  the  more  will  the  parties  tend  to  keep  in 


order.  But,  after  all,  it  is  essential  to  positive  admin- 
istration that  the  great  majority  of  people  should  be- 
long ^vithin  some  party  lines,  and  the  political  lead- 
ers of  real  consequence  must  have  organization  back 
of  them.  It  was  an  intelligent  mob,  to  be  sure,  that 
won  the  battle  of  Lexington  :  but  it  was  not  a  inol> 
that  finally  triumphed  at  Yorktown.  And  A\nthout 
trained  soldiers  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  tlie  British 
regulars  would  in  the  end  easily  have  crushed  the  in- 
surrection. 

STATESMANSHIP  PLASTIC. 

Statesmanship  is  a  growth,  not  a  gift.  It  comes- 
from  long  training.  It  feeds  on  experience  of  politi- 
cal action.  It  implies  an  evolution  of  character  that 
sometimes  transforms  the  man,  that  in  most  cases 
ouglit  to  transform  him.  The  Blaine  that  entered 
C(jngress  in  18G2  wsus  very  far  from  the  ripe 
statesman  who  administered  the  State  department 
during  most  of  the  administration  just  drawing  to  a 
do.se.  The  Lamar  in  tin;  se(;ession  convention  of 
Mississipi)i  in  1861,  and  the  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Sui)reme  ("ourt  who  died  in  January  were  very 
different  in  many  wajs.  Time  and  active  life  are 
educators  of  whatever  is  worth  educating. 

THE  WORK  OF  ONE  DAY. 

The  men  wlu>  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
in  IHGl  are  i»a,ssing  away.  The  great  problems  that 
bes<'t  tlie  Rejiublic  in  those  decades  of  slaverj'  and 
war  and  reccjnstniction  are  about  all  solved,  and  the 
millenium  is  not  here  yet.  New  forces  are  at  work. 
New  penilexities  assail  us.  New  dangers  confront 
us.  We  can  only  hoiK*  that  on  the  whole  we  may  da 
our  work  with  ii«  mucli  courage  and  as  much  insight 
us  the  generation  that  we  are  leaving  behind  us 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

TWO  CHARACTERIZATIONS  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.     AN  EMGLISH  ESTIMATE  AND  TRIBUTE. 

BY  THE  YEN.  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 


IT  was  with  a  shock  of  gi-ief  that  I  read  in  the 
American'  telegrams  of  January  23  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  my  most  dear  and  honored  friend, 
Phillips  Brooks.  When  I  parted  from  him  at  the 
«nd  of  last  July  it  seemed  immensely  more  likely  that 
I — five  years  his  senior — shoiild  be  called 

"  To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace," 

■than  that  he  should  pass  away  so  suddenly  from  the 
scene  of  his  splendid  activities.  He  was  a  man  of, 
magnificent  physique — six  feet  five  high  and  strong 
and  large  in  proportion.  His  handsome  features,  his 
manly  carriage,  his  striking  and  massive  head,  his 
strong  health,  his  vigorous  personality,  seemed  to 
promise  a  long  life  to  him  if  to  any  man.  Every  one, 
indeed,  noticed  during  his  last  visit  to  England  that 
he  looked  much  thinner  than  he  had  done  two  years 
Taefore,  but  he  always  spoke  of  himself  as  perfectly 
w^ell,  and  his  great  boyish  heart  seemed  as  full  as  ever 
^f  love  and  hope  and  joy.  I  noticed  in  him  a  just 
perceptible  deepening  of  gravity  in  tone,  but  no  dim- 
inution of  his  usually  bright  spirits.  He  resembled 
our  common  friend,  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  in  the 
fact  that  his  genius  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
*'  the  heart  of  childhood  taken  up  and  matured  in  the 
powers  of  manhood."  I  attributed  the  slightly  less 
buoyant  temperament  of  last  summer — the  sort  of 
half -sadness  which  sometimes  seemed  to  flit  over  his 
mind,  like  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud — to  the  exi- 
gencies and  responsibilities  of  his  recent  dignity. 

For  his  work  as  a  Bishop  was  to  the  last  degi-ee  ex- 
hausting. He  used  to  send  me  the  printed  list  of  his 
engagements.  They  were  daily  and  incessant.  I 
stood  amazed  at  them.  They  were,  no  doubt,  greatly 
increased  by  his  unprecedented  popularity  with  the 
laity  ;  but  to  discharge  them  as  he  would  discharge 
them  must  have  required,  and  must,  I  fear,  have  im- 
paired, a  giant's  strength.  And  this  tax  upon  his 
powers,  joined  to  the  stress  of  a  winter  which  has 
"been  terribly  severe  in  America  must,  have  hastened 
the  end,  which  is  for  him  so  happy  a  release,  but 
which  to  us  seems  so  untimely  a  deprivation. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  if  he  had  not  accepted  the 
call  to  the  Bishopric  of  Massachusetts  he  might  have 
lived  for  many  a  long  and  happy  year.  Assuredly  it 
was  not  ambition  which  led  him  to  desire  such  empty 
shadows  as  precedence  and  a  title.  I  knew  him  too 
well  to  suppose  that  he  would  care  a  broken  straw  for 
such  gilt  fragments  of  potsherd,  such  dust  in  the  mid- 


night, as  the  worldly  adjuncts  of  an  inch-high  dis- 
tinction. His  heart  was  too  large  for  so  small  an 
ambition.  Had  he  chosen  to  answer  the  world  ac- 
cording to  its  idols,  to  trim  his  sails  to  the  veering 
breezes  of  ecclesiastical  opinion,  to  suppress  or  tam- 
per with  his  f-herished  convictions,  and,  as  Tennyson 
says,  "  to  creep  and  crawl  in  the  hedgebottoms,"  he, 
with  his  rich  gifts,  might  easily  have  been  a  Bishop 
thirty  years  ago.  In  ability  and  every  commanding 
quality  he  towered  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
whole  body  of  American  ecclesiastics,  only  one  or 
two  of  whom  are  known  outside  their  own  parishes 
or  dioceses.  Probably  no  severer  lot  could  have  be- 
fallen him  than  to  be  made  Bishop.  For  he  was  a 
man  who  had  lived  a  very  happy  life,  and  although  he 
was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  indolent,  he  managed  to 
escape  the  entanglements  of  work  which  so  disas- 
trously crowd  the  lives  of  too  many  of  us,  not  only 
with  harassing  labors  but  also  with  endless  worry, 
fussy  littlenesses  and  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing. 
Wisely  and  rightly  he  left  a  margin  to  his  life  and  did 
not  crowd  its  pages  to  the  very  edge.  He  enjoyed  his 
quiet  smoke  and  hoiir  of  social  geniality  in  the  even- 
ing. He  had  an  insatiate  love  for  travel.  He  had 
visited  much  of  what  was  best  worth  seeing  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  wherever  he  went — being  blessed 
with  admirable  taste  and  ample  means — he  collected 
memorials  of  his  journeys.  His  bachelor  home  in 
Boston — in  which  I  twice  spent  happy  weeks — was  full 
of  careless  beauty  and  solid  comfort  and  was  constantly 
brightened  with  the  presence  of  friends  who  loved 
him  as  few  men  have  been  ever  loved.  His  Episco- 
pate must  have  greatly  altei-ed  the  peaceful  and  joy- 
ous tenor  of  his  life.  It  must  have  exposed  him  to  hun- 
dreds of  small  vexations,  which  as  they  revealed  to 
him  the  inherent  littleness  of  mankind — especially  as 
it  displays  itself  in  spheres  ecclesiastical — must  have 
put  a  severe  strain  on  his  faith  in  human  nature.  I 
believe  that  he  accepted  his  so-called  promotion  solely 
for  two  reasons — because  he  felt  that  to  do  so  was  a 
solemn  dutj^  laid  upon  him,  and  because  he  hoped  by 
this  self-sacrifice — not  only  of  wealth  and  ease  but  of 
things  which  he  valued  far  more  than  both — to  render 
real,  high  and  most  needful  services  to  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  right. 
No  man  could  do  the  work  he  has  done  and  was  do- 
ing, but  much  smaller  men  could  have  discharged  the 
more  ordinary  functions  of  his  new  routine. 

The  following  letter  will  show  some  of  his  feeUngs 
on  his  new  appointment  : 


in 
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233  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  ) 
May  19,  18<.»1.  f 

Dear  Dr.  Farrar  :  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  most 
kind  letter.    I  knew  that  I  should  have  your  sympathy  ! 

I  am  not  Bishop  yet.  We  have  a  comi)licated  constitu- 
tion, and  all  the  Dioce.ses  and  all  the  Bishops  have  to  vote 
upon  me  before  I  am  confirmed  and  am  be  consecrated. 
And  so  it  will  be  some  time  yet ;  but  it  will  come.  Ma.ssa- 
chiisetts  has  done  its  part,  rather  unexpectedly  to  everj'- 
body,  and  I  shall  probalily  be  consecrated  somewhere 
about  October  1.  It  looks  quite  interesting  and  attractive, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  quite  useless  in  the  new  work 
which  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  my  days.  I  have  had 
a  delightful  life,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  it  which  I 
have  spent  in  Trinity  Church  have  been  unbroken  in  their 
happiness.  Why  should  I  1)elieve  that  the  go(Ml  Father 
has  left  me  now,  and  has  not  made  roatly  something  good 
for  me  to  do  and  be  in  these  new  fields  ?  So  I  go  on  with 
good  heart. 

It  will  spoil  any  chance  of  my  coming  this  year  to 
Europe,  and  so  I  must  not  hope  to  preach  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's. A  quiet  summer  here  at  home,  looking  over  the 
work,  closing  up  the  past  and  making  ready  for  the 
future,  is  what  evidently  is  a])pointed  me.  I  am  sorry 
for  that.  I  do  not  like  to  let  the  years  go  by  with  so  rare 
sights  of  friends'  fares.  And  it  will  be  long  since  I  saw 
ycmrs— another  year,  ]KThai>s  ! 

You  know  how  constantly  I  think  of  you,  and  vnth 
what  wonder  and  a<lmiration  I  hear  of  your  abounding 
labors,  and  with  what  deep  sorrow  I  know  of  suffering 
that  comes  to  you.  It  is  a  joy  to  me  tlmt  you  should  put 
iry  name  in  your  new  book.  It  touches  me  and  pleases 
me  exceedingly. 

And  so,  dear  friend,  may  God's  best  blessing  be  to  you 
and  yours.     My  truest  love  to  them. 

And  let  me  be  always. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Wliether.  in  addition  to  other  trials,  lie  suffered 
mtich  from  the  malevolence  of  his  opponents— 
whether  he  was  in  the  slightest  degree  moved  by 
reading  such  articles  as  that  which  was  quoted  in 
the  last  nmnl)er  of  this  Review,  in  which  the  Church 
Times,  with  its  iisnal  exquisite  amenity  and  that 
beautiful  exhibition  of  the  elementary  Christian 
graces  by  which  (in  adition  to  infallibility)  it  is 
characterized— I  do  not  know.  I  think  and  hope 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  what  Montalembert  calls 
"themikncmni  voices  that  lu^lkjw  in  the  shade,  and 
swell  the  langtiage  of  falsehood  and  of  liate."  What 
I  do  know  is  that  in  the  cause  of  duty  he  feared,  as 
Uttle  as  I  do  myself,  to  encounter  the  daggers  of 
masked  "  religious"  calumniators.  If  he  had  to  pass 
through  veritable  hurricanes  of  almse  from  anony- 
mous critics,  he  could  always  turn  from  the  storm 
without  to  the  sunshine  of  "  pure  conscience  \vithin  ; " 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  enshrined  in  the  enthusi- 
astic affection  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  brother 
Christians  whom  he  had  so  nobly  served. 

I  never  knew  a  man  so  supremely  unaffected  by 

the 

"  Status,  entourage,  worldly  circumstance 

of  his  episcopal  rank.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
persuaded  him  to  wear  in  England  his  episcopal 
robes,  though  any  ordinary  surplice  looked  ridicu- 
lous on  his  massive  frame.     Once  when  I  gave  the 


title,  "my  Lord,"  to  dear  old  Bishop  Lee,  of  Dela- 
ware— then,  I  think,  the  Presiding  American  Bishop 
— with  whom  I  was  staying,  he  cpiietly  said,  "  You 
are  giving  me,  sir,  a  title  to  which  I  have  no  claim." 
What  Phillips  Brooks  would  have  done  to  me  had  I  sa 
addressed  him  I  can  hardly  conjecture.  I  knew  him 
too  well  to  make  the  attempt.  I  have  experienced  in. 
the  case  of  more  than  one  man  that  when  he  becomes 
a  Bishop  under  the  modem  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings of  that  position,  if  he  does  not  quite 

"  Bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus," 

yet  all  the  old  familiar  friendship  is  utterly  at  an  end. 
But  his  elevation  did  not  make  one  atom  of  difference 
in  the  case  of  Philips  Brocks.  To  the  last  he  was  the 
de;ir,  frank,  manly,  noble  Phillips  Brooks,  as  humble, 
as  cordial  as  ever.  He  was  too  truly  great  to  be 
merged  in  small  superiorities  All  artificiality  and 
all  pretence  and  all  looking  down  ui)on  others  were 
to  him  impossible.  IMarcus  Aurelious  had  to  say  to 
himself,  "  Do  not  be  Cje.sivrized."  But  Phillips  Brooks 
had  no  need  of  the  warning  not  to  be  puffed  up.  He 
was  immensely  greater  than  his  bishopric.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  man  to  be  lost  in  the  ecclesiastic.  He 
did  not  develop  that  excess  of  caution  which  leads 
some  men  to  measure  their  words  as  though  they 
were  the  answers  of  an  oracle,  and  makes  others  so 
self-conscious  and  timid  that  they 

*'  Dare  not  with  too  confident  a  tone 
Proclaim  the  nose  upon  their  face  their  own." 

Ruc;h  greatness  as  Philips  Brooks  had  lay  in  his  true, 
large-hearted  manhood  ;  and  his  manhood  was  too 
supreme  to  be  artificialized  into  pomposity  and  eui)hu- 
isms. 

The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  on  December  13, 
his  fifty-seventh  and  last  birthday,  lies  before  me.  I 
print  it  here,  omitting  only  ft  few  words  which  his 
great  kindness  spoke.  How  strangely  the  words  read 
to  me,  "I  pray  you  to  live  1"  The  greater  and  the 
better  is  taken  ;  the  feebler  and  less  worthy  is  left. 

23.3  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  I 
Tuesday,  Decemljer  13,  1892.       ( 

Mv  Dear  ARcnoEACON :  It  is  partly  that  I  want  to 
send  you  Christmas  greeting,  and  partly  that  I  need  your 
sympathy  to-day  when  .1  am  fifty-s(?ven  years  old— for 
these  two  rea-sons  and  a  hundred  others  I  am  going  to  fill 
these  four  pages  •with  talk  with  you  across  the  water. 

In  the  midst  of  a  thousand  useless  things  which  I  do 
every  day  there  is  always  coming  up  the  recollection  of 
last  summer,  and  how  good  you  were  to  me,  and  what  en- 
joyment I  had  in  those  delightful  idle  days.  Never  shall 
I  cease  to  thank  you  for  taking  me  to  Tennyson's,  and 
letting  me  see  the  great  dear  man  again.  How  good  he 
was  that  day  I  Do  you  remember  how  he  read  those  two 
stanza.s  about  "  Faith,"  which  he  ha<l  just  written  ?  I 
can  hear  his  great  voic^e  bcK)ming  in  them  as  I  read  them 
over  in  the  new  volume  which  has  come  since  the  poet 
died.  And  how  perfect  his  death  was.  And  how  one 
feels  that  he  has  brooded  so  on  death,  and  gro^vn  familiar 
with  its  mysterj'  on  every  side,  that  it  cannot  have  come 
^vith  surpriw  to  him.  And  WTiittier,  too,  is  gone.  He 
never  forgot  the  visit  which  you  paid  him,  nor  ceased  to 
speak  of  it  whenever  I  saw  him.    But  how  strange  it 
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eeems,  this  writing  against  one  friend's  name  after  an- 
other that  you  will  see  his  face  no  more.  I  pray  you  to 
live,  for  to  come  to  London  aud  not  see  you  there,  what 
should  I  care  for  the  old  places,  St.  Margaret's,  and  the 
Abbey,  and  the  Dean's  Yard,  and  all  the  rest ! 

I  hope  you  know  how  I  valued  the  sermons  which  I 
heard  from  you  iu  the  Abbey  on  those  Sunday  afternoons 
last  summer.  They  have  been  in  my  ears  and  iu  my  heart 
ever  since.  ludeed.  when  I  look  back  over  these  years,  I 
owe  you  very  much  indeed. 

I  liope  that  you  are  very  well  and  happy.  Do  not  let 
the  great  world  trouble  you,  but  be  sure  that  many  are 
rejoicing  m  your  brave  work. 

O,  that  you  were  here  to-night !     With  all  best  Christ- 
mas wishes  for  Mi-s.  Fanar  and  you  and  your  children, 
I  am,  aflfectionately  your  friend. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

I  first  made  his  acquaintance  about  16  years  ago. 
He  called  on  me  in  Dean's  Yard  with  his  brother.  He 
brought  no  introduction,  but  kindly  came  of  his  own 
accord  to  make  my  ac(iuaiutaiue.  I  a.sked  Dean 
Stanley  to  appoint  him  to  preach  in  the  Abbey,  and 
he  preached  on  that  occasicm  tlio  sermon  on  "  The 
Candle  of  the  Lord"  wliidi  attrac-ted  such  wide  at- 
tention. He  had  not  then  pulilished  any  volume  of 
pennons.  I  urged  him  to  do  so,  and  he  complied, 
naming  tlie  volume  from  the  sermon  by  wliicli  we 
had  all  been  struck.  That  wa.s  the  beginninK  of 
many  years  of  c-lose  friendship.  His  first  visit  when 
he  came  to  England  was  generally  to  my  house,  and 
his  first  sermons  were  at  St.  Margaret's  and  the 
Abbey. 

We  in  England  were,  of  course,  less  familiar  with 
his  voice,  and  less  able  to  catch  his  immensely  rai)id 
intonations  than  our  American  brethren.  It  was  not 
<mly  tlie  rush  of  words  which  rendereil  it  difficult  to 
follow  him,  but  the  rush  of  thoughts.  The  two 
together  made  him  the  despair  of  reiK)rt<'rs.  Dean 
Stanley  used  to  compare  him  to  an  exj^ress  train 
going  to  its  appointed  terminus  with  majestic  speed, 
and  sweejiing  every  obstacle,  one  after  another,  out 
of  his  course.  I  once  tried  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a 
more  measured  utterance.  He  told  me  tliat  for  him 
it  was  absolutely  imjios-sible.  In  youth  he  had 
suffered  from  something  resembling  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  and  he  could  only  preach  rapidly,  or 
not  at  all.  He  wjxs  supremely  devoid  of  all  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  pulpit.  When  an  American  clergy- 
man was  deploring  to  him  the  emptiness  of  many 
American  churches,  he  said,  with  the  utmost  simplic- 
ity, that  it  must  l)e  quite  a  mistake,  for  wherever  he 
preached  he  found  all  the  churches  quite  full.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
his  name  and  fame  and  singular  influf-nce  which  at- 
tracted such  large  multitudes  wherever  he  was  an- 
nounced to  preach. 

He  has  given  us  his  views  on  preaching  in  his  pub- 
lished lectures  on  the  subject.  The  value  of  his  own 
sermons  lay  in  their  genuine  manliness,  their  sincerity 
of  conviction,  their  freshness  and  originality,  their 
unity  and  directness  of  thought,  their  classic  diction, 
and  their  brilliant  illustrations.  They  contain  sen- 
tences which,  when  we  have  once  read  them,  we 
never  forget. 


He  generally  preferred  to  read  his  sermons,  but  he 
could  preach  equally  well  extempore,  and  that  with- 
out a  note.  Indeed,  if  the  hearer  shut  his  eyes,  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  say  whether  Phillips  Brooks 
— as  all  Americans  loved  to  call  him  to  the  last — was 
preaching  a  written  or  an  unwritten  sermon ;  he 
preached  his  old  sermons  with  as  little  reluctance 
as  Dr.  Chalmers.  I  noticed  on  his  MSS.  that,  even 
in  his  own  church,  he  often  repeated  the  same  sermon 
witiiin  four  years  of  its  delivery.  So  far  from  resent- 
ing this,  his  vast  congre;;ation  liked  it,  and  asked  him 
to  preach  again  and  again  the  same  sermon.  "  I  am 
so  glad  that  he  i)reached  that  sermon  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's," said  an  American  lady  to  me.  "It  is  a 
special  favorite  of  ours  at  Boston." 

In  the  present  phase  of  eccle.siastical  opinion,  what 
is  called  "Catholicity"  is  apparently  regarded  as 
identical  with  intolerance.  It  takes  its  tone  from 
the  Pai)acy,  and  feebly  echoes  its  anti-Christian 
haughtiness  and  empty  anathemas.  He  in  these  days 
is  supposed  to  be  the  best  "  Catholic  "  and  the  most 
faitliful  "  Churchman"  who  turns  his  back  most  con- 
tumeliously  on  his  Christian  brethren  who  are  not  of 
the  same  fold  as  himself,  and  shows  the  greatest 
amount  of  hesitation  even  in  handing  them  over  to 
tlif  jtossibility  of  "  uncoveiianted  mercies."  The 
Christianity  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  not  of  this  nar- 
row, repellent,  sacerdotal,  and  Popish  type.  He  de- 
liberately and  constantly  committed  the  crime,  so 
unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  tyranny,  of  re- 
garding all  his  fellow-Christians,  to  whatever  de- 
nomination they  Ijelonged  as  no  less  honest,  and  no 
less  dear  to  God  than  himself — as  the  heirs  with  him 
of  the  c'ommon  mysteries  of  redemption  and  immor- 
tality, the  children  with  him  of  a  common  Father, 
the  redeemed  with  him  of  a  common  Saviour,  the 
sheep  with  him  of  one  flock,  though  in  different 
folds,  f(;llow-heir8  with  him  of  a  common  and  un- 
exclusive  heaven.  Like  Henri  Pe5'n-6ve,  he  hated  to 
s<;e  churches  make  their  gates  bristle  with  razors  and 
anathemas.  He  would  have  said  with  St.  Irenaeus, 
Vbi  Christus  ibi  Eeclesia.  He  did  not  explain  away 
the  i)Iain  words  of  Christ  :  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  He  had  not  ceased  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  words,  "  When  Thou  hadst  overcome 
the  shai-pness  of  death.  Thou. didst  open  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  to  all  Ijelievers."  He  would  have  said  with 
the  AV)bess  Ang6lique  Amauld,  "  I  am  of  the  Church 
of  all  the  saints,  and  all  the  saints  are  of  my  Church." 
Where  he  saw  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and  no  loud 
assertion  made  him  believe  that  that  Spirit  was 
present  in  factions  which  yield  only  the  fruits  of 
bitterness,  and  are  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  broad 
phylacteries  of  uncliaritable  aiTogance. 

Religious  animosity  might  bark  at  his  heels,  but 
he  was  so  inherently  noble  in  him.self  that  it  did  not 
make  him  lose  his  faith,  his  hope,  his  love,  his 
courage,  nor  did  it  ever  cause  him  to  swerve  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  inflexible  line  on  which  he  saw  that 
his  duty  lay.  And  he  had  his  reward.  His  opponents 
will  subside  into  their  native  insignificance  and  be 
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forgotten,  except  so  far  as  the  accident  of  connect- 
ing themselves  with  his  name  will  preserve  them 
from  oblivion.  His  name  will  live  for  many  a  long 
year  as  the  name  of  the  foremost  of  all  American 
ecclesiastics  of  this  generation  ;  as  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  manhood  and  whose  sweet  and  lofty 
character  won,  and  as  Americans  would  say, 
"magnetized"  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  all  true 
hearts.  Outside  of  sacerdotal  cli(iues,  every  one 
knew,  every  one  admired,  every  one  loved  Phillips 
Brooks.  He  was  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon enthusiasm  of  the  great  American  nation.  The 
great  writers  of  America  recognized  him,  and  him 
only  among  clerics,  as  their  intellectual  peer.  At 
his  house,  and  at  the  Saturday  Club,  I  have  dined 
with  Mr.  Lowell  and  Dr,  O.  W.  Holmes,  and  many 
of  the  Americans  who  were  foremost  in  literary, 
scientific  and  political  circles,  and  he  was  alway  the 
favorite  of  all.  The  venerable  Quaker  poet,  J.  G-. 
"Whittier  treated  him  like  a  brother.  In  all  this  his 
life  was  very  enviable,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  in 
the  influence  which  he  wielded  over  the  hearts  of 
young  men.  I  was  with  him  at  Harvard,  at  Yale, 
at  Portland,  at  Syracuse,  and  at  other  American 
schools  and  universities.  As  the  guest  and  stranger, 
it  always  fell  to  me  to  address  those  eager  young 
students  ;  but  when  I  had  finished,  if  Phillips  Brooks 
was  with  me  on  the  platform,  "the  boys"  always 
shouted  for  him,  and  would  not  leave  off  till  he  had 
said  a  few  words  to  them.  Often  what  he  said  was 
perfectly  simple,  and  was  in  no  way  striking.  I  do 
not  remember  the  topic  of  his  little  speeches  any 
more  than  I  remember  my  own,  but  when  he  had 
spoken  to  them  "  the  boys  "  were  always  satisfied,  for 
they  always  felt  that  they  had  been  listening  to  a  man. 


Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than  his 
royal  optimism.  With  him  it  was  a  matter  of  faith 
and  temperament.  He  had  not  had  to  fight  his  way 
into  it  as,  perhaps.  Browning  had — whom  among  other 
great  Englishmen  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  him.  I  think  he  must  have  been  born  an  optimist. 
But  often,  when  I  was  inclined  to  despond,  his  con- 
versation, his  bright  spirits,  his  friendliness,  his  illim- 
itable hopes  came  to  me  like  a  breath  of  vernal  air. 
He  rejoiced  to  have  been  bom  in  tliis  centmy  because 
of  its  large  outlook  ;  and  when  he  became  godfather 
to  one  of  my  grandchildren,  he  wrote  that  tlie  chil- 
dren were  to  be  envied  whose  lot  would  be  cast  in  an 
epoch  which  he  believed  would  be  rendered  glorious 
by  discoveries  and  progress  even  more  memorable 
than  those  which  have  marked  our  own. 

He  is  gone.  He  has  left  the  world  much  poorer 
for  his  loss.  All  that  is  best,  every  element  that  is 
not  ignoble  in  the  American  church,  has  special  cause 
to  grieve  his  irreparable  loss.  There  is  not  one  eccle- 
siastic in  America  whose  death  could  cause  anything 
like  so  deep  a  sorrow,  or  create  anything  like  so  im- 
mense a  void.  Would  to  God  that  we  had  a  few  men 
such  as  he  in  the  English  church.  I  have  known 
raany  men — even  not  a  few  clergymen — of  higher 
genius,  of  far  wider  learning,  of  far  more  brilliant 
gifts.  But  I  never  met  any  man,  or  any  ecclesiastic, 
half  so  natural,  so  manly,  so  large-hearted,  so  intensely 
Catholic  in  the  only  real  sense,  so  loyally  true  in  his 
friendships,  so  absolutel}''  unselfish,  so  modest,  so  un- 
artificial,  so  self-forgetful.  He  is  gone  and  I  for  one 
never  hope  to  look  upon  his  like  again.  To  have 
known  him,  to  have  been  honored  by  his  friendship, 
to  have  witnessed  his  noble  life  and  his  large  aspira- 
tions, consoles  me  for  much.   It  is  in  itself  ' '  a  liberal 
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education."  And  now  that  his  lot  is  among  the 
saints,  who  would  wish  liim  back  amid  all  the  petti- 
ness and  baseness  and  strife  of  tongues,  which  are, 
alas !  quite  as  common  in  the  nominal  Church  as  in 
the  authentic  world?    A  blessing    and    a  gracious 


presence  has  vanished  out  of  many  lives.  With  a 
very  sad  heart  I  bid  him  farewell  and  lay  this 
"shadow  of  a  wreath  of  iilies"  on  the  fresh  grave  of 
the  noblest,  truest  and  most  stainless  man  I  ever 
knew. 


11.     HIS   POWER  AMD   METHOD  AS  A   PREACHER. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  PRESIDENT  OF   WESTERN    RESERVE   UNIVERSITY   AND   ADELBERT  COLLEGE. 


THE  facts  of  the  life  of  Phillips  Brooks  are  few 
and  simple.  Bom  in  Boston  in  1835  of  a 
father  and  mother  rejjresenting  the  best  elements  of 
New  England  character,  he  studied  in  the  Boston 
schools  and  graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  After  reading  theology  at  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, he  wiis  ordained  as  an  Episcopal  clerg}nnan  in 
1859  and  became  rector  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia. 
Of  this  church  he  remained  rector  three  yeai-s. 
In  1862  took  charge  of  tlie  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
of  the  same  city.  In  1869  lie  became  rector  of  Trin- 
ity, Boston.  For  twenty-two  years  he  continued  in 
this  place,  and  in  1891  was  chosen  Bishop  of  tlie  dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts.  Tliis  office  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  "With  these  simjjle  facts  should  \)e  as- 
sociated the  publication  t)f  five  vohiiiies  of  sermons 
and  also  of  two  other  volumes,  together  with  several 
pamphletH,  each  of  which  was  usually  a  sennon.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  for  several  years  he  served  as 
one  of  the  preachers  to  Harvard  University. 

These  few  and  simple  facts  represent  the  life  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  i)ersonalities  of  this  ago  and  one  of 
the  noblest  preachers  of  any  age.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  writing  of  this  man  whether  one  first  con- 
sider his  personality  and  then  his  preaching  t)r  first 
his  preaching  and  then  his  personsility.  For  the 
preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks  was  the  tyiie  and  e.vpo- 
nent  of  his  character  and  his  character  was  simply 
the  bow  and  the  feather  for  the  arrow  of  his  thought. 
His  character  gave  force  and  steadiness  to  each  ser- 
mon. Xo  man  ever  emViodied  more  full}'  his  idea  of 
preaching — truth  through  personality.  He  was  not, 
like  .John  the  Baptist,  a  voice,  a  mere  sound.  He  was 
a  voice  vital  and  vitalizing.  The  gentleman  in  him 
was  stronger  than  the  ecclesiastic  or  the  scholar.  He 
was  knowni  rather  as  Mr.  Brooks  than  as  the  Reverend 
iVIister,  or  the  Reverend  Doctor,  or  Bishop  Brooks. 
But  the  man  was  stronger  tlian  the  gentleman.  He 
was  first,  last,  everywhere,  Phillips  Brooks.  In  him 
our  simple  humanity  seemed  to  come  to  its  full  and 
splendid  and  rich  flower.  Life  not  only  "  more  "  but 
most,  not  only  "  fuller  "  but  fullest,  seemed  to  be  his. 

Nature  aparently  had  to  make  special  molds  to  cast 
liim,  and  when  she  had  cast  him  she  broke  the  molds. 
No  duplicate  is  possible.  In  him  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  superfluous  and  nothing  lacking.  He  com- 
bined qualities  which  do  not  often  co-exist.  His 
power  of  intellect  was  great ;  his  power  of  heart  was 
not  less  great.     He  was  loyal  to  his  own  interests  and 


church,  but  he  was  generous  to  every  church.  He 
had  all  the  earnestness  which  may  belong  to  a  narrow 
character,  but  this  earnestness  was  united  with  a 
magnificent  tolerance.  He  was  a  poet,  yet  at  times 
his  philosophic  conceptions  remind  one  of  Hegel.  He 
loved  persons,  but  he  also  loved  truth.  His  character 
was  spherical,  not  only  in  its  symmetry,  but  also  in 
including  apparently  opposite  lines.  The  sphere 
which  thus  types  his  character  was  a  large  one.  The 
circles  which  bounded  him  were  great  circles.  The 
external  man  was  a  suggestion  of  the  inner.  His 
mind  was,  like  so  many  great  minds,  imaginative. 
He  saw  truth  broadly,  at  times  so  broadly  that  the 
outlines  may  have  seemed  to  lack  definiteness.  Phi- 
losophy and  ])oetry  were  so  united  in  him  as  to  make 
him  a  spiritual  seer.  The  truth  with  which  he  was 
sjiecially  concerin-d  was  ethical  —  the  building  of 
character.  The  truth  which  he  knew  and  told  was 
to  himself  and  others  a  message — a  mes.sage  from 
God.  There  w!is  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name 
was  Pliillii)s  Brooks.     The  same  came  for  a  witness. 

He  W51S  Emerson  in  the  pulpit,  yet  something  other 
than  Emerson,  for  he  had  in  him  self-warmth,  a 
(jualitj'  which  every  one  in  his  presence  felt,  and  a 
warmth  of  a  degree  which  only  the  elect  found  in  the 
Concord  man.  Tliis  life  which  he  lived  and  im- 
pressed was  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain.  The 
heart  of  Phillips  Brooks  seemed  to  be  as  big  as  the 
world.  He  was  loved  much,  for  he  loved  much.  He 
was  love.  No  act  of  love  seemed  too  small  to  engage 
his  attention,  and  there  was  no. endeavor  of  his  life 
but  had  relation  to  the  principle  of  love.  This  love 
was  for  Christ  and  for  humanity.  He  saw  the  divine 
in  man.  It  was  said  of  a  great  German,  so  filled  was 
he  with  the  thought  of  God,  that  he  was  "God-in- 
toxicated." It  is  not  rash  to  say  of  Phillips  Brooks 
that  he  was  humanity-intoxicated.  One  of  the  great 
messages  which  Tennyson  has  for  the  age — the  mes- 
sage of  love  of  man  for  man — Phillips  Brooks  em- 
bodied and  spoke. 

If  the  Christ  was  God  incarnate,  it  may  be  said 
that  Phillips  Brooks,  more  than  most,  was  the  Christ 
incarnate.  His  nature  was  at  once  rich  and  simple. 
The  peril  of  the  rich  nature — of  elaborateness — was 
not  his  ;  the  peril  of  the  simple  nature — of  barrenness 
— he  was  also  free  from.  The  mind  was  well  stored 
and  so  was  the  heart,  but  the  principles  controlling 
each  were  fundamental  and  plain.  He  kept  the  boy 
in  him.    The  plumpness  and  roundness  of  face  were 
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symbolical  of  his  character.  He  was  possessed,  too, 
■of  Clirist's  conception  of  the  wortli  of  power.  It  gave 
to  him  a  sense  of  awful  and  glorious  responsibility. 
It  at  once  humiliated  and  elevated.  He  was  Inmself 
«n  optimist.  If,  despite  all  the  optimism  of  words, 
one  feels  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson,  never  in  either  tone  or  undertone  is  there 
an  intimation  of  melancholy  in  either  Phillips  Brooks 
or  his  work. 

All  these  rich  powers  were  put  into  the  work  of 
preaching,  God  speaking  through  man  to  man.  The 
inessag  ^  which  God  gave  him  to  speak  was  this  :  Men 
are  sinners  ;  men  ought  not  to  be  sinners ;  God 
is  trying  to  win  them  to  righteousness ;  the  best 
part  of  each  man  is  trying  to  win  the  worst  part  to 
righteousness  ;  men  are  God's  children,  though  prodi- 
gals, and  God  is  doing  all  He  can  do  to  have  them 
return  ;  Christ  is  the  incarnate  God  to  help  to  save 
■each  man  from  his  worst  self  and  unto  his  highest 
self.  God's  love  ;  man's  duty  ;  God's  forgiveness  ; 
man's  responsibility  ;  the  glory  of  the  present  life ; 
the  glory  of  the  future — these  were  the  great  truths 
which  Phillips  Brooks  was  speaking  in  the  ear  of  the 
"world.  Doctrine  he  conceived  of  in  its  literal  meaning 
as  teaching.  It  was  not  dogma  ;  it  was  personal,  aim- 
ing at  personal  ends.  The  one  doctrine  which  was 
"the  central  point  of  his  teaching  was  the  divinity  of 
■Christ.  If  at  times  the  significance  of  this  doc- 
trine seemed  to  be  lessened  by  his  belief  in  the  divine- 
ness  of  man,  yet  the  Divine  incarnation  shone  supreme 
above  every  other  suggestion. 

He  was  a  broad  churchman  in  preaching  and 
■doctrine.  One  might  call  him  a  churchman  ;  he 
was  loyal  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  also  a  churchman ;  he  was  generous  and  loyal 
to  organized  Christianity  of  every  name.  He  began 
^n  address  to  Congregational  clergymen  with  the 
salutation,  "Brother  ministers."  The  message  which 
he  spoke  upon  these  common  themes  and  great — 
great  because  common  ;  common  because  great — was 
intense,  warm,  human.  It  was  not  thought  charged 
with  emotion,  nor  emotion  articulated  with  thought. 
It  was  thoiight-made  emotion  and  emotion-made 
thought.  The  message  came  from  a  heart  which 
thought  and  from  a  brain  which  throbbed.  The 
velocity  of  utterance  was  typical  of  the  velocity  of 
the  vital  processes  of  heart  and  brain.  The  sermon 
grew  as  a  flower  grows  ;  it  had,  first,  life;  it  had  order 
without  being  mechanical ;  it  had  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness ;  it  also  had  indications  of  things  which  lie  too 
deep  for  utterance.  The  effect  of  the  sermon  upon 
the  hearer  was  diverse.  To  one  not  used  to  such 
rapidity  of  utterance — about  two  hundred  words  a 
minute — the  first  effect  was  of  dismay.  The  mind 
found  itself  lagging  a  sentence  or  two  behind.  But 
to  one  of  culture  and  accustomed  to  his  utterance, 
the  sermon  was  the  highest  intellectual  delight  and 
the  noblest  spii'itual  inspiration. 

But  for  each  one,  of  whatever  training  or  character, 
the  sermon  had  this  simple  and  single  result  :  it  did 
not  direct  attention  to  itself  ;  it  directed  the  attention 
■of  the  auditor  to  his  duty  to  God,  and  to  the  truth  of 


God's  love  for  liimself.  But  the  t bought  of  the  Rnr- 
mon  was  not  a  thought  only.  It  was  alao  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  hearer  to  be  and  do  the  best.  Two 
preachers  no  longer  living,  Phillip  Brooks  may  be 
compared  to.  They  are  the  two  wlio  had  for  a  gen- 
eration held  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  the  world.  One 
was  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Phillips  Brooks'  cultiu-e 
was  less  varied,  but  more  rich  tlian  Beecher's  ;  his 
sermons  less  brilliant  in  certain  passages,  but  cast  in 
better  literary  forms  ;  his  heart  and  head  far  more 
consistent  in  their  reciprocal  action  ;  his  attractive- 
ness to  the  ordinary  congregation  less,  but  his  win- 
someness  to  the  more  thoughtful  and  rich  nature 
greater.  Beecher  had  a  wider  constituency.  Pliillips 
Brooks  reached  fewer  men,  but  they  were  far  more 
influential.  One  often  thought  of  the  orator  and 
rhetorician  when  hearing  Mr.  Beecher,  and  Mr. 
Beecher  was  both  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  but  no 
one  thought  of  either  in  hearing  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
yet  one  might  justly  call  Phillips  Brooks  an  orator 
and  a  rhetorician.  But  these  terms  degrade  him,  andhe 
would  have  shrunk  from  their  application  to  himself. 

He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  common- 
placedness  of  Spiirgeon  and  he  also  lacked  that  tre- 
mendous following  which  Spurgeon  has  had  all  these 
years,  but  his  culture  was  far  more  enriching,  deep, 
noble.  Spurgeon  had  large  executive  functions  and 
about  his  Tabernacle  still  cluster  many  and  diverse 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  agencies.  Phillips 
Brooks  was  first  and  foremost  a  preacher.  Spur- 
geon was  narrowly  and  strictly  orthodox.  The  or- 
thodoxy of  Phillips  Brooks  was  broad.  But  both 
the  Baptist  preacher  of  London  and  the  Episcopal 
preacher  of  Boston  were  alike  in  a  strong  and  ma- 
jestic faith  in  God  and  love  for  God. 

Phillip  Brooks'  general  conception  of  the  Gospel 
was  more  akin  to  that  of  Beecher  than  to  that  of 
Spurgeon.  This  conception  was  at  once  broad  and 
narrow  ;  narrow  as  standing  for  the  love  of  God  to 
men,  broad  in  that  this  love  was  the  motive  power 
for  solving  all  human  problems,  for  relieving  all 
human  distresses,  for  inspiring  all  human  endeavors. 
Politics,  government,  education,  civilization,  were 
treated  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Their  manifold 
problems  were  to  be  solved  by  the  Gosjjel  itself.  He 
was  not  a  preacher  of  politics,  though  every  sermon 
was  a  lesson  for  the  statesman.  He  was  not  a 
preacher  on  current  themes,  though  every  sermon 
helped  to  make  the  government  of  a  great  city  better, 
the  education  of  the  school  and  college  more  worthy, 
and  the  advancement  of  a  noble  civilization  more 
swift.  He  was  not  a  i)reacher  for  any  one  class  or 
condition ;  every  class  and  condition  of  men  found 
enlightenment  and  inspiration  pouring  forth  from  his 
lips.  He  was  no  reformer,  as  Savonarola,  or  as  John 
Knox,  but  his  principles  represented  that  continuous 
ethical  and  religious  pressure  which,  properly  ap- 
plied, improve  the  state  and  perfect  the  individual. 
He  was  the  sun  to  melt  the  ice  of  opposition  and  to 
scatter  the  frost  of  indifference,  not  the  torrent  to 
tear  away  the  barriers  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
cause  he  loved  and  worked  for. 


AMERICA   IN   HAWAII. 

THE   STRATEGIC  POSITION   OF  THE  ISLANDS,  AND   THE    HISTORY   OF  AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY   AND   INFLUENCE   IN   HAWAIIAN   AFFAIRS. 

BY   SERENO   BISHOP,   OF   HONOLULU. 


THE  so-called  "  Hawaiian  Question,"  tliat  has  presented  itself  so  unexiiectedly  to  the  country  at  large,  can 
only  be  UTiderst(M)d  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  precisely  such 
a  crisis  as  has  arisen  in  these  recent  weeks,  tliat  in  1H91  the  American  Rkvif.w  of  RKVinws  asked  Mr.  Sereno 
Bishop  to  write  for  our  September  number  of  that  year  a  full  statement  of  the  domestic ,  condition  of  the 
islands,  together  with  a  presentation  of  the  commercial  and  international  situation.  Mr.  Bishop,  beyond  any 
other  man  in  Hawaii,  w;is  (lualificd  to  ])r('S('nt  the  sub.iect  fully  and  relia1)ly,  and  his  article  in  the  Review 
created  a  profound  impression  at  Honolulu,  while  it  also  served  a  very  u.seful  purpose  at  Washington.  As 
yet,  notliing  else  is  accessible  that  gives  half  so  complete  an  idea  of  the  general  situation  in  the  islands ;  and 
we  then-fore  reprint  herewith  the  part  of  the  article  that  relates  most  particularly  to  the  value  of  Hawaii 
to  Amenca. — EuiToii.J 

of  English-speaking  people  on  either  coast  shall 
have  multii)lied  many  fold  ? 

Even  more  precisely  is  Honolulu  in  the  direct 
route  of  one  part  of  that  enormous  traffic  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific  ports  which  eagerly  awaits  the 
cutting  of  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  to  burst  in 
an  impetuous  tide  through  the  Isthmus.  All  the 
trade  \\ith  China  and  Japan  from  American  poi*t» 
on  the  Atlantic  must  take  the  Nicaragua  route.  It 
is  this  large  movement  of  ocean  commerce  im- 
l)ending  in  the  immediate  future,  which  lends  the 
most  serious  importance  to  the  political  relations  of 
tlie  Hawaiian  kingdom.  Every  ship  from  the  At- 
lantic crossing  the  Pacific  to  Aisia  will  naturally 
sight  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  every  steamer  will 
be  likely  to  replenish  her  coal-buijkers  at  Honolulu. 
This  fact  will  render  the  i)()litical  condition  and 
international  relations  of  Hawaii  of  importance. 

It  is  further  seen  upon  the  accompariying  map, 
that  although  not  upon  the  shortest  or  "  great  circle" 
route  between  California  and  China,  Honolulu  la 
l)ractically  a  convenient  pcjrt  of  call  for  steamers 
upon  that  line,  as  many  of  them  now  do  call.  This 
tendency  will  increa.se  with  the  coming  growth  of 
Honolulu  as  a  general  calling  and  coaling  station. 
It  is  also  a  natural  port  of  call  and  supply  for  ships 
to  China  from  Callao  and  Valparaiso.  Honolulu  is 
thus  seen  to  be  the  great  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific 
commerce. 

More  than  this.  Honolulu  is  the  only  cross-icods 
of  the  North  Pacific — and  the  North  Pacific  will  be 
the  chief  region  of  commerce.  This  port  is  wholly 
alone  in  its  commanding  position.  It  has  abso- 
lutely no  competitor.  From  the  Marquesas  to  the 
Aleutians  Hawaii  is  the  only  land  in  that  tre- 
mendous ocean  expanse  west  of  America  where  a 
ship  can  call  within  a  space  of  4.500  miles  from  San 
Francisco  and  6200  from  Nicaragua.  At  those  dis- 
tances, but  far  south  of  the  route,  lies  the  poor  little 


QCEEX  LILlOrKALAXT. 

The  essential  public  interest  attaching  to  Hawaii 
grows  out  of  its  central  position  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Honolulu  is  exactly  in  the 
track  of  all  steamers  sailing  to  Australasia  from  San 
Francisco  or  Puget  Sound.  The  trade  on  this  line 
is  between  kindred  peoples  now  only  in  the  gristle, 
but  already  includes  one  line  of  monthlj'  steamers, 
with  other  lines  in  the  early  prospect.  Wliat  will 
this  traffic  become  when  the  two  or  three  millions 
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haven  of  Jaluit,  and  a  little  beyond  it  that  of 
Strong's  Island.  These  are  over  2000  miles  beyond 
Hawaii.  Scarcely  anywhere  else  on  the  globe  does 
there  stretch  so  vast  an  expanse  of  ocean  absolutely 
devoid  of  land  as  that  wliich  rolls  unbroken  by  reef 
or  islet  between  Hawaii  and  America.  From  any 
point  between  Panama  and  Sitka,  a  bird  flying 
westward  shall  find  no  inch  of 
firm  rest  for  her  foot,  until  Ha 
waii  is  reached.  Beyond  Hono- 
lulu there  is  no  port  available 
except  Guam,  and  that  is  only 
1500  miles  east  of  Hong  Kong, 
while  being  5500  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  7500  from  Nicaragua. 
Honolulu  alone  suitably  divides 
the  distances,  being  4250  miles 
from  Nicaragua,  and  4900  from 
Hong  Kong.  Jaluit,  Sti-ong's 
Island,  and  Bonabe  are  too  far 
south  of  the  route  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  accompanying  map 
indicates  every  islet  in  the  North 
Pacific  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able as  a  port  of  supply.  It  also 
shows  every  existing  islet  or 
reef  of  any  sort  eastward  or 
northward  of  Honolulu — that  is, 
none  at  all.  By  the  geographi- 
■cal  necessity  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, everything  centres  at  Honolulu,  not  merely 
as  the  most  convenient  port  of  call,  but  as  the  only 
possible  one.  It  is  true  that  steamships  can  make 
the  run  of  nine  thousand  miles  from  Nicaragua  to 
Hongkong  or  Yokohama  without  replenishing  their 
bunkers.  It  will  not,  however,  ordinarily  pay  to  do 
that.  The  storage  of  the  necessary  coal  will  displace 
just  so  much  paying  freight.  The  larger  part  of 
the  steamers  crossing  the  Pacific  will  find  it  expedient 
to  coal  at  Honolulu.  It  seems  certain  that  nearly 
all  those  to  and  from  Nicaragua  "will  do  so.  Within 
ten  years,  Honolulu  will  clearly  have  to  provide  for 
the  accommodation  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  large 
steamers  per  month,  together  with  that  of  the  colliers 
supplying  them,  and  this  in  addition  to  her  present 
trade. 

This  will  be  a  formidable  increase  of  business, 
and  must  materially  affect  the  commercial,  and 
with  them  the  political,  relations  of  Hawaii.  The 
amount  of  tonnage  likely  to  come  through  the  Canal 
soon  after  its  opening  is  roughly  estimated  at  ten 
millions  tons  per  annum.  This  is  equivalent  to 
five  ships  of  three  thousand  tons  per  day,  together 
with  fifteen  ships  of  one  thousand  tons.  This  will 
steadily  and  rapidly  increase,  as  has  done  the  Sviez 
traffic.  Now  it  seems  not  unfair  to  estimate  that 
one-tenth  of  this  tonnage  will  be  in  the  Asiatic 
trade,  and  will  call  at  Honolulu.  This  allows  for 
the  large  proi)ortion  of  American  trade  with  Asia 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  remaining  on  the 
great  circle  route.  These  visiting  ships  at  Hono 
lulu  will  be  mainly  British   bottoms,    with  Uiany 


German  and  French,  The  Atlantic  States  will  sup- 
ply much  of  the  cargoes,  but  for  lack  of  American 
ships  these  cargoes  will  for  a  time  go  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

The  favorable  position  of  Honolulu  will  be  ma- 
terially enhanced  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  using 
those    islands   as   the    intersecting    point   for   tele- 
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graphic  cables  across  the  Pacific.  It  is  obvious  that 
all  cables  between  Australia  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Pacific  Coast  must  make  Honolulu  their  first 
station.  As  to  cables  to  Asia,  the  route  by  way  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  has  been  thought  to  compete 
strongly  with  that  via  Honolulu,  both  on  account 
of  directness,  and  on  account  of  permitting  land 
lines  for  portions  of  the  route.  The  stormy  and  in- 
clement character  of  that  route  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion. A  more  decisive  obstacle  has  arisen  in  the 
discovery  of  such  an  extent  of  extreme  depth  of  water 
northeast  of  Japan,  that  a  cable  cannot  be  laid 
tliere.  Tliis  appears  conclusively  to  determine  the 
route  of  all  trans -Pacific  cables  to  be  by  way  of 
Honolulu. 

POLITICAL  CHANGES  FORESHADOWED. 

Such  extensive  commercial  change  and  develop- 
ment as  is  thus  foreshadowed  must  involve  serious 
political  changes  for  Hawaii.  The  vast  commerce 
about  to  travei-se  the  Pacific  will  imperiously  demand 
adequate  shelter  and  protection  at  the  common  port 
of  supply,  Honolulu.  A  government  must  exist 
there  so  strong  as  to  assure  complete  security  from 
disturbers  within  or  aggressors  without.  Such 
government  must  possess  sufficient  enterprise  and 
ability  to  furnish  and  maintain  the  largest  con- 
veniences and  facilities  of  every  kind  to  the  ships 
calling  there.  The  great  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  must 
be  in  the  charge  of  some  party  who  knows  "  how  to 
keep  a  hotel. " 

The  certain  coming  preponderance  of  British  ship- 
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ping  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  British 
residents,  and  to  enlarge  British  political  inlluence 
in  Hawaii.  There  will  giow  up  a  pressure,  not  now 
existing,  for  Great  Britain  to  take  ix)ssession  of  the 
Islands,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security  of  her 
growing  commerce  aci-oss  the  Pacific.  At  the 
pre-sent  time,  the  United  States  has  a  thorougli  and 
pleasant  undei-standing  with  England  tl»at  Hawaii  is 
to  be  regard(Hi  as  rightfully  falling  to  the  United 
States,  rather  tlian  to  any  other  jxjwer.  Germany 
and  Franco  ful!y  concur  in  this  view.  None  of  the 
great  powers' would,  at  the  present  time,  think  of 
interposing  oh.sti!elas  to  any  amount  of  domination 
that  the  UniU^l  Stat(3S  might  seek  to  exercise  in 
Hawaii.     Tlie.sc  are  well  a.scert;iine«l  facts. 

What  England,  however,  might  become  inclined 
to  do,  after  the  sudden  growth  of  lier  shipping  in 
the  Pacific,  consecjuent  uinm  the  cutting  of  the 
Isthmus,  i^ianoHier(|u«'.stion.  Tlic  imjK'rial  stit'ngth 
of  the  United  StJites  is  so  formidable,  that  their 
views  in  the  matt^T  could  hardly  fail  to  re<'eive  the 
utmost  resjK'ct.  CJermany,  "France*,  and  Russia  would 
naturally  j)refer  Anierica  to  England  as  controlling 
Hawaii.  Hut  in  ])reventing  England  from  fnrnish- 
ing  protection  and  facilities  to  <()nnnerce,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  America  to  evade  the  n'S|)onsibility 
of  herself  supplying  all  that  was  neces.sjiry,  in  th(» 
most  efTicicnt  manner.  England  would  exiK'rience 
an  additional  motive  to  occui>y  Hawaii  as  she  has 
done  witli  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  former  Iwing  so 
dinntly  on  the  road  bitween  lJriti.sh  Columbia  aixl 
AiLstralia. 

Canada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  already  Ijetniying 
serious  uneasiness  on  this  account.  In  view  <jf 
these  facts,  it  woidd  seem  quite  imf»rol)able  that  the 
United  States  will  l)e  content  to  wait  imtil  the  pres- 
sure of  the  new  conditions  arises,  Ix-fore  as.s<Tting 
their  claims,  and  est;U)lislxing  their  control  of 
Ha%%xiii  in  some  form. 

It  luLS  long  Ix'cn  held  by  American  statesmen, 
that  some  control  of  those  Islands  would  become  in- 
di»])ensaJ)le  to  the  naval  and  military  security  of 
the  Pjicific  CoJi-st.  They  have  also  regarde<l  a  naval 
station  there  as  indispensaljle  to  their  naval  effi- 
ciency in  the  Pacific.  5Ir.  Blaine  is  thoroughly 
ix>netrate<l  with  these  views,  as  was  his  pr(Hle<'.essf)r, 
Mr.  Bayard.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  possession  of 
these  Islands  by  any  other  power,  in  their  central 
monoi)oly  of  the  intersection  of  commercial  routes, 
at  tJie  onlj'  point  of  supply  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  Pacific  Coa.st,  would  constitute  a  menace 
to  that  coast,  which  would  be  intolerable.  ]\Iodern 
steam  naval  necessities  also  render  a  station  at  least 
for  coaling,  at  no  greater  di.stance  than  Honohdu, 
indispensable,  and  tliLs  to  be  one  fortified  against 
tlie  cliances  of  war. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  HAWAII. 

Successive  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  towards  securing  a  dominating  influence  in 
Hawaii. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity 


with  Hawaii,  established  in  1876,  and  still  in  force. 
By  this  treaty,  Hawaiian  rice,  and  the  lower  grades 
of  Hawaiian  sugars,  were  admitted  duty  free  inUy 
the  Unitt^d  States.     Under  the  late   high   tariff  oa 
sugar,  this  was  of   immense  advantage  to  Hawaii, 
she  being  able  to  realize  from   forty  to  fifty  dollars 
a  ton  in  San  Francisco  more  than  other  coimtries 
could  do.     The  produ(;t  of  sugar  ste^idily  increased 
from    13,000  tons' in  1876,   to   130,000  tons  in  1890, 
thus  placing  Hawaii  as  eighth  in  the  list  of  cane- 
g/owing  countries.      The  totid   valuation  of  sugar 
plantations  in  1890  was  alxiut  .$;r),  000, 000,  of  which 
nearly  four  fifths  are  owned   by  American  citizens, 
of  whom  a  large  niunlier  now  reside  in  the  United 
States,  after  making  fortunes  in  Hawaii. 

Under  the  working  of  this  treaty  for  fifteen 
years,  Hawaii  lias  become,  socially  and  commer- 
cially, to  a  predominant  degree  an  American 
colony. 

At  the  same  time,  through  reciprocal  free-trade 
in  American  ])r<Kliicts,  a  very  large  commerce  has 
grown  u])  between  the  Pacific  Coa.st  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  which  derive  thenjce  their  entire 
supplies  of  lumber,  fiour,  potat<K'S,  salmon,  live 
hogs,  mules,  hoi-ses,  with  the  multifarious  jHoducts 
of  orchard,  dairy,  and  farm,  besides  machinery^ 
furniture,  carriages,  shoes,  clothing,  dry  goods, 
lianhvan!,  etc.  This  trade  is  a  leading  item  in  the 
business  of  San  Francisco.  The  large  number  of 
American  sliii)3  engaged  in  it  is  a  very  imjwrtant 
•■Icuient.  It  is  true  that  Hawaii  has  received  a 
large  excess  of  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  millions 
of  annual  ])rofits  reaped  through  the  remission  of 
<luti<s.  It  seems  sufficient  to  jioint  out  that  nearly 
all  f)f  this  j)rofit  went  into  the  pockets  of  American 
citiwns.  Hawaii  has  become  sini])ly  an  outlying 
sugar-farm  of  Ww  United  States,  very  properly  en- 
joying like  protection  with  Louisiana  sugar  plautere. 

CESSION  OF  PEARL  HARBOR. 

In  1887,  under  President  Cleveland's  adminia- 
tration,  supi)lementary  provisions  to  the  treaty 
were  agrc(ed  to  by  Ixjth  parties,  whereby  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty  was  extended,  and  duties  were 
remitted  upon  a  larger  number  of  i)r(>ducts,  in  re- 
turn for  which  Kalakaua  ceded  U)  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  establish  and  fortify  a  naval 
station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Pearl  Harbor 
was  designated  as  the  station.  The  continuance  of 
this  exclusive  right  was  limited  by  the  duration 
of  the  treaty.     About  Pearl  Ilarlwr,  more  anon. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Blaine,  dissatisfied  with  the  im- 
perfect cession  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  with  the  very 
limit^'d  influence  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii, 
urged  ujKm  3Ir.  H.  A.  P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian 
Minister  at  Washington,  an  enlargement  of  the 
treaty  provisions,  so  as  to  confer  special  advan- 
tages uiK)n  both  parties. 

It  was  proix)sed  to  make  the  treaty  permanent ; 
Xa)  create  absolute  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries  in  all  articles  except  intoxicants ;  to 
make  the  cession  of  a  naval  station  permanent  as 
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•well  as  exclusive  ;  and  to  pledge  to  Hawaii  full  par- 
ticipation in  any  bounties  to  be  given  to  American 
producen.  of  sugars.  In  short,  Hawaii,  in  all  its 
commercial  and  productive  interests,  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  one  of  the  United  States. 

In  return  for  these  privileges,  besides  the  cession 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Blaine  asked  a  pledge  from  Ha- 
waii to  enter  into  no  ti-eaty  engagements  with 
other  powers,  witliont  the  full  previous  knowledge 
of  the  United  States.  At  his  request  another  pro- 
vision was  appended  to  the  draft  of  the  treaty  for- 
warded to  Honolulu  by  Mr.  Carter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  government  should  have  the  right 
to  land  military  forces  in  Hawaii,  whenever  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  bene- 
fits tendered  to  Hawaii  were  very  great.  As  the 
event  lias  proved,  the  provision  concerning  sugar 
bounties  was  of  extreme  importance  to  her  chief  in- 
dustry. At  the  same  time,  the  concessions  asked 
amounted  to  a  partial  surrender  of  autonomy,  and 
submission  to  something  like  a  protectorate.  Mr. 
Blaine's  hand  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Carter  submitted  the  propositions  to 
his  government,  ostensibly  as  emanating  from  him- 
self, but  intimated  that  he  considered  the  provision 
as  to  landing  troops  as  probably  undesirable.  The 
Cabinet  at  Honolulu  took  the  same  view,  knowing 
well  how  seriously  such  a  proposition  would  preju- 
dice the  whole  business  with  the  King,  the  natives, 
and  the  English  element,  even  tliougli  it  was  evident 
that  the  United  States  could  and  would  land  their 
forces  in  any  case,  if  they  saw  occasion  for  it. 

The  Cabinet  submitted  the  proposed  treaty  to  the 
King  with  the  obnoxious  clause  expressly  disap- 
proved. Kalakaua  was,  however,  anxious  to  defeat 
the  Reform  party  in  the  coming  election,  and  saw 
his  opportunity  to  discredit  them  with  the  natives 
as  seeking  to  sacrifice  Hawaiian  autonomy.  He  com- 
municated the  offensive  clause  to  the  Reactionary 
leaders,  who  effectively  used  it  to  fire  the  native 
mind.  They  hoped  to  secure  such  a  majority  of 
Reactionary  members  in  tlie  legislature  as  to  put  in 
a  new  cabinet  who  should  join  the  King  in  resisting 
the  old  constitution,  or,  failing  that,  should  pro- 
ceed with  reactionary  amendments  in  the  legal 
method.  In  that  result  they  failed  for  lack  of  a 
united  majority,  although  scoring  some  success 
otherwise. 

CANADA  DEFEATS  MR.   BLAINE'S  NEW  TREATY. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Reform  Cabinet  had  applied 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  work  of  securing  the 
King's  signature  to  the  amended  draft  of  the 
treaty.  Their  efforts  would  manifestly  have  been 
successful,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Canadian  in- 
fluences through  the  agency  of  the  Attorney- General. 
While  England  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  Amer- 
ican domination  in  Hawaii,  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  Canada,  which  is  habitually  sensitive  about 
her  great  neighbo«-'s  ascendency.  Especially  are 
the  commercial  interests  of  British  Columbia,  and 
peculiarly  so  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 


concerned  to  supplant  San  Francisco  in  tlw?  trade 
witli  Australia.  It  seems  to  tliem  hard  that  the 
commercial  tribute  of  their  great  sister  colony  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  should  be  paid  to  a 
rival  cousin,  and  not  to  tliemselves.  Yankee  in- 
fluence in  Hawaii  is  hence  obnoxious  to  Canada, 
as  interposing  a  barrier  to  the  Australian  trade,  a3 
well  as  being  a  general  obstacle  to  Canadian  in- 
fluence in  the  Pacific.  This  attitude  of  theirs  has 
much  to  justify  it  from  their  point  of  view. 

While  the  negotiation  of  the  new  treaty  was  thus 
pending,  the  Attorney -General  Ashford,  who  was  a 
Canadian,  got  leave  of  absence  to  visit  home. 
While  in  Canada,  he  was  in  close  conference  with 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  became  a  special  guest  of 
President  Stephen  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  post,  he  at  once  astonished 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  by  throwing  his 
utmost  influence  with  the  King  against  them  and 
the  treaty,  with  the  result  that  the  King  refused 
to  agree  to  what  Mr.  Blaine  liad  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  arrange.  The  reason  subsequently  given 
in  the  legislature  by  Mr.  Ashford  for  his  course, 
was  that  to  surrender  the  right  to  make  treaties 
with  other  powers  without  United  States  supervision 
was  a  surrender  of  independence,  unwortliy  in  itself, 
and  especially  detrimental  as  precluding  some  very 
probable  advantageous  commercial  arrangements 
with  Canada,  which  he,  Ashford,  would  commuBi- 
cate  upon  suitable  occasion. 

The  Canadian  pr6positions  are  still  unknown  to 
the  public ;  but  Canada  secured  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  new  treaty.  Much  to  Canadian  satis- 
faction, the  United  States  are  now  left  without 
guaranty  of  permanent  influence  in  Hawaii,  ex- 
cept what  they  may  be  compelled  to  take  by  force. 
This  places  the  autonomy  of  Hawaii  in  an  un- 
pleasantly menaced  position,  considering  how  strong 
are  at  any  time  liable  to  become  the  motives  of  her 
pov/erful  neighbor  to  take  a  hasty  possession.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  tremendous  drop  in  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  re- 
cent Tariff  and  Reciprocity  legislation,  Hawaii  finds 
herself  suddenly  thrust  down  from  the  immense 
special  advantages  which  have  created  her  recent 
wealth,  and  relegated  to  an  equality  with  Brazil 
and  Cuba.  By  refusing  the  new  treaty,  Hawaii  has 
forfeited  her  right  to  share  the  valuable  bounties 
given  to  American  sugar  growers.  Canadian  in- 
fluence has  thus  been  about  as  detrimental  to  the 
sugar  interests  of  Hawaii,  as  it  has  been  to  the  seal- 
fur  interests  of  Alaska  and  London,  and  probably 
with  even  less  benefit  to  Canada  itself. 

AMERICA  AVERSE  TO  ANNEXATION  OP  HAWAH. 

The  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  secure  in  Hawaii  such  control  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  their  Pacific 
Coast  and  of  its  rapidly  growing  commerce,  are 
thus  seen  to  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  efforts 
for  obtaining  an  exclusive  right  to  a  fortified  naval 
station  at  the  Islands,    and,   lately,    of  securisg  a, 
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supervision  of  their  foreign  relations,  while  under- 
taking to  suppress  possible  disorders.  There  has 
been  manifest  all  along  a  great  indisi>osition  on  tlie 
part  of  the  American  people  to  incorix)rate  Hawaii 
politically  with  the  United  States.  The  annexa- 
tion of  outlying  countries  I.s  a  policy  that  finds  lit- 
tle favor  with  the  American  public.  According  tp 
present  information  any  movement  towards  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  as  a  State  or  as  a  Territory 
would  be  unpopidar  with  the  Ar^erican  people,  and 
would  encounter  a  great  weight  of  opposition  in 
the  Senate. 

At  the  Islands,  a  pleasant  ideal,  and  one  much 
and  hopefully  entertained,  lias  been  that  of  a  perma- 
nently indei)endent  State  under  the  frit'iidly  protec- 
tion of  the  Great  Powers  unitedly,  or  of  the  United 
Stiites  singly.  It  has  In-en  ho])ed  that  such  a  SUit© 
might  efiicientlj'  fulfil  all  tlie  needed  duties  of  hos- 
pitality and  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific.  Hawaii  has  justly  been  very  proud  of 
its  continued  indeiKnidc'Uce  and  autonomy,  alone 
among  all  the  groups  of  tlie  Pacific.  It  has  owed 
this  to  its  own  goo<l  comhict  and  capable  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  verj-  friendly  oflices  of  England, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  United  States.  This 
sentiment  of  patriotic  attachment  to  Hawaiian 
autonomy  has  b«t'u  iKtuliarly  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  that  large  body  of  American  citizens  and  their 
children,  who  for  fifty  years  liavo  In'en  closely 
identified  witli  tlie  growth  and,develoi)ment  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  with  that  popular  edu- 
cation which  Ls  iudisj^'Usjible  to  such  government. 
Associated  with  tliese  are  many  of  Engjisli  and 
German  origin  who  share  the  same  attachment  Uy 
the  Hawaiian  flag.  It  Ls  witli  greatest  regret  and 
apjirehension  that  these  jK-rsous  observe  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  con-serjuences  of  the  new  jKiritxl 
of  multiplied  commerce  wliich  is  alxnit  to  ojK'n.  It 
is  with  pain  that  they  have  to  admit  that  no  con- 
siderations of  Hawaiian  national  sentiment  are 
likely  to  witlistand  any  pressing  necessities  of  the 
situation. 

America  has  hitherto  been  to  Hawaii  a  friend  of 
unexamiiled  generosity  and  indulgence. '  But  they 
may  nwst  naturally  distru.st  any  respect  being  paid 
to  Hawaii  in  time  of  war,  however  capable  and 
efficient  the  little  kingdom  might  prove  itself  U) 
be  in  time  of  |)eace.  It  will  not  be  strange  if  an 
early  date  witnesses  a  change  of  policy  when  efforts 
to  secure  a  mere  lodgement  for  naval  supply  and 
security  will  be  exchanged  for  more  positive  action. 
The  present  rapid  enlargement  of  the  United  States 
navy  points  strongly  in  that  direction.  Tlie  same 
reasons  which  call  for  iucrea.se  of  the  navy  tend 
towards  the  occuiiation  of  strategic  points  like  Hono- 
lulu. America  is  not  likely  to  "take  any  chances" 
in  so  serious  a  matter. 

PEARL  HARBOR. 

In  this  connection,  the  value  and  availability  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  related  to  Honolulu,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered.    The  adaptedness  of  Honolulu  to  the  com- 


mercial needs  of  the  Pacific  depends  upon  its  harbor 
facilities.  The  Hawaiian  islands,  like  most  shores 
of  recent  volcanic  make,  are  not  rich  in  good  har- 
bors, althougli  good  road.stea<ls  alwund,  safe  in  the 
usual  mild  weather.  Apart  from  Honolulu  and  the 
atljacent  Pearl  Harlxir,  there  is  no  roomy  haven 
where  large  ships  might  lie  at  wharves,  or  where 
deep-water  wharves  would  not  be  destroyed  by 
storm- waves.  To  this,  Ililo*  Bay  might  perhaps  lie 
rendered  an  exception  by  means  of  some  improve- 
ments. 

Honolulu  pos.sessos  a  very  accessible  and  excellent 
harlx)r,  but  of  small  dimensions.  Fifty  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  would  crowd  it  inconveniently, 
with  danger  in  case  of  fire.  Its  area  could  not  be 
materially  enlarged  except  by  costly  excavations  of 
reefs  dry  at  low  tide.  A  contra<^-t  has  ju.st  been 
made  for  dee^xjuing  the  entrance  from  the  present 
twenty -one  feet  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  This  will 
be  completed  within  one  year.  The  interior  harbor  is 
also  to  bo  extensively  deeixjned.  Tliereafter  the  largest 
class  of  steamships  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  lie 
in  the  outer  rojulstead.  This  harlxir  cannot,  however, 
bo  ma<lo  adequate  to  entertain  the  coming  expansion 
of  Pacific  commerce,  although  perfect  for  much 
more  than  jire.sent  wants.  In  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  city,  however,  is  "Pearl  Harbor,"  which  in 
fecurity,  area,  and  general  convenience  belongs  to 
the  cl.i,ss  of  larger  and  In'tter  havens  like  New  York 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  Its  entrance  is  as  yet  unfortunately 
closed  to  large  vessels  by  coral  obstructions  in  the 
out<'r  pa.ssage  through  the  barrier  reef  one  mile 
from  the  shore.  After  pji-ssing  tliis,  ves.sels  enter  a 
kind  of  deep  river  nearly  lialf  a  mile  wide  bordered 
by  low  coral  bluffs.  Alx)ut  two  miles  inland, this 
river  ojx'ns  iut<i  wide  rejiches  or  lochs  which  are 
s<'parated  by  islands  and  jieninsulas.  In  these  river- 
ways  and  IcK-hs  are  alx:)ut  1500  acres  of  water  of  from 
four  to  fifteen  fathoms,  which  is  in  many  places 
close  to  the  coral  bluffs,  so  that  the  largest  ship 
might  run  a  plank  ashore.  In  the  upiHir  reaches 
tiiere  is  an  ecjual  amount  of  water,  shoaling  from 
four  fathoms  to  nothing.  There  is  every  facility 
for  building  wharves,  at  wliich  hundreds  of  the 
largest  steamers  could  lie  at  one  time.     Tlie  adjacent 
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shores  consist  of  extended  flat  land,  suited  to  com- 
mercial uses.  The  purest  fresh  water  is  iu  copious 
«upply. 

Minute  surveys  of  the  har  and  harhor  were  made  in 
1887  by  Admiral  Kimberley's  officers,  and  are  on  file 
at  Washington.  The  least  depth  in  the  passage 
is  thirteen  feet.  To  excavate  the  whole  to  a  depth 
of  tliirty  feet  with  a  width  of  five  hundred,  for 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  wholly  through  soft 
■coral  or  sand,  is  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  as  a 
minimum.  Once  accomplished  there  will  be  little  or 
no  tendency  to  silt  up. 

The  relation  of  this  harbor  to  Honolulu  is  seen 
upon  the  accompanying  map.  It  is  already  united 
to  the  city  by  railway,  some  of  its  best  wharfages 
being  only  seven  miles  from  the  post  office,  or 
twelve  miniates  by  rail.  Honolulu  will,  therefore, 
continue  to  be  the  business  centre.    The  commence- 


ment of  work  upon  the  bar  by  the  UnitcMl  States 
Govermnent  has  been  retaixled  by  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive from  Hawaii  a  permanent  right  to  exclusive 
occupancy  as  a  naval  station.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  this  difficulty  will  find  early  adjustment.  Pearl 
Harbor  being  the  only  secure  and  spacious  harbor 
between  North  America  and  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  it 
is  clear  that  its  oociipancy  by  the.  United  States  will 
admit  of  no  delay  as  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus 
approaches. 

Some  prominent  central  part  of  the  harbor  vsall 
doubtless  be  occupied  by  the  naval  station.  The 
excavation  of  the  bar  with  proper  appliances  need 
take  less  than  two  years.  The  prevailing  trade- 
winds  blow  directly  athwart  the  passage,  so  that 
ships  sail  out  or  in  on  a  free  wind.  The  whole  re- 
gion, like  all  parts  of  the  islands,  is  perfectly  healthy, 
without  miasm  or  malaria  of  any  sort. 
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THE  story  of  the  work  which  the  English  have 
done  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  pre-emi- 
nently one  that  is  calculated  to  minister  to  the  some- 
what subdued  self-complacency  of  John  Bull,  who, 
from  being  abnormally  proud  of  himself,  has  of  late 
years  been  somewhat  disposed  to  bow  his  head  and 
remember  his  shortcomings.  Hence  Mr.  Milner's 
book  *  comes  as  an  opportune  encouragement. 

MR.   GLADSTONE'S  HANDIWORK. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  men  of  those  Northern  isles 
have  for  some  years  past  been  almost  ashamed  to 
speak  of  Eg)rpt.  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all, 
and  the  memory  of  the  long  series  of  bloody  blunders, 
which  culminated  in  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  made 
others  besides  Mr.  Gladstone  avert  their  eyes  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Egyp- 
tian campaign  was  a  hateful  and  disastrous  incident, 
which  marred  the  history  of  an  administration 
whose  energies  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted 
to  pacifying  Ireland  by  the  judicious  Gladstonian 
Half-and-Half  of  Coercion  and  Land  Reform.  But 
to  many  looking  back  over  the  Gladstone  adminis- 
tration, and  what  it  did,  it  appears  that  its  claim  to 
grateful  memory  on  the  part  of  mankind  lies,  not  in 
what  it  tried  to  do  in  Ireland,  biit  what  it  actually 
did  accomplish  in  Egypt.  ' '  The  Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will,"  finds  a  strik- 
ing illustration  in  this  record  of  the  good  work  which, 
in  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  compelled  to 
get  on  foot  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  in  the  school  books  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  we  shall  read  of  the  last  two  English 
administrations  but  two  things :  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
administration,  that  it  established  British  supremacy 
in  Egypt,  and  of  Lord  Salisbury's,  that  it  created  the 
Commune  of  London ;  and  schoolboys  will  never  be 

*  "  England  in  Egypt."  By  Alfred  Milner.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Kew  York, 


quite  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  the  great  anti-Jingo  and  Lord  Salisbury  the 
leader  of  the  Conservatives. 

A    SALVE    TO    THE    CONSCIENCE. 

Many  Englishmen  "have  always  had  a  dread  at  the 
back  of  their  minds  lest  they  might  not  have  done 
enough  good  in  Egypt  to  weigh  down  the  terrible 
burden  of  the  follies,  ineptitudes,  and  butcheries 
which  accompanied  their  entry  into  that  ancient  land. 
But  after  reading  Mr.  Milner's  book  they  will  doubt 
no  longer.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Arabi  himself 
— supposing  that  Arabi  meant  what  he  said,  and  that 
he  really  aimed  at  the  philanthropic  reformation  that 
figured  so  prominently  in  his  manifestoes — England 
has  made  ample  atonement  for  all  her  blunders.  Mr. 
Milner  is  in  no  way  an  apologist  for  British  mistakes. 
He  has  been  and  is  a  severe  critic.  But  he  sees  his 
facts,  and  he  can  make  other  people  see  them  ;  and 
the  mere  recital  of  the  facts  is  enough  to  justify 
Englisli  occupation  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  its  continuance. 

MR.    ALFRED  MILNER. 

Mr.  Milner  has  many  qualifications  for  the  work 
which  he  has  so  excellently  achieved.  He  has  just 
returned  to  London  from  Cairo,  where  he  was  for  a 
couple  of  y^ars  in  the  very  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
Egyptian  administration.  He  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  therefore  in  a 
position  from  which  he  can  survey  with  the  judicial 
serenity  of  the  highly  placed  official  the  net  result  of 
ten  years'  British  policy  in  the  East.  Mr.  Milner's 
connection  with  Egypt  began  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
where  for  some  years  he  was  Mr.  Stead's  right  hand 
man.  Long  ago  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dean 
Church,  told  Mr.  Morley  that  at  Oxford  they  re- 
garded Mr.  Milner  as  the  finest  flower  of  English 
scholarship  that  Oxford  had  turned  out  in  this  general 
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tion.  Dean  Church  was  an  authority  on  snch  matters. 
Mr.  Mihier  as  a  man  and  as  a  .ionnialist  was  always 
sympathetic,  always  in  a  gooil  hninor  and  always 
intelligent  enough  to  "twig "things  in  a  moment. 


It  is  wiiitli  noting  as  an  odd  coincidence  that 
nearly,  if  not  <}uite.  the  last  leader  Mr.  Milner  wrote 
in  the  Pdll  Mall  Uazrtte  Wiis  an  energetic  demand 
for  the  evacuation  of  Egjpt,  if  we  could  not  rid 
ourselves  of  the  embarra-ssing  restrictions  which 
rendered  us  powerless  for  good.  Mr.  Milncr,  there- 
fore, may  l>e  acc(»i)ted  jus  by  no  means  an  advocate  for 
holding  on  at  any  cost.  In  his  book  he  commends 
the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and  disapi)roves  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  policy  of  advancing  to  B('rl)er.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Milner  is  of  a  judicial  mind.  He  Ls  not 
an  apostle  of  anything  and  never  \v\\\  be,  unless  it  be 
of  that  Socialism  of  the  Chair,  or  municipal  wxial- 
■  ism,  of  which  in  the  old  times  he  was  the  genial  ex- 
ponent in  the  Pall  Mall. 

AT  tup:  treasury. 
Mr.  Milner  left  the  Pall  Mall  to  try  his  fortunes  as 
a  Parliamentary  candidate  of  the  Glad.stonian  Im- 
perialist type  at  the  election  of  1885.  He  failed, 
fortunately,  to  get  a  seat.  When  the  Home  Rule  split 
occurred  he  did  not  follow  the  G.  O.  M..  but  accepted 
the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen.  It 
was  a  fortunate  appointment  for  Mr.  Goschen,  If 
only  ^Ir.  Milner  could  have  siit  in  Mr.  Goschen's  seat 
in  the  House  as  well  as  in  liis  sanctum  at  the 
TreasiiT}',  Mr.  Balfour  would  not  at  this  moment  be 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  ^Ir.  Alilner  has  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  that  Mr.  Goschen  lacks,  and  Mr. 
Goschen  has  the  fighting  weight  and  aboriginal  force 
which  !Mr.  Milner  was  denied  at  his  birth.  After 
some  3'ears'  good  serA-ice  at  the  Treasurj',  in  the 
course  of  which  he  went  a  stumping  tour  around 
France,  haranguing  French  Chambers  of  Commerce 
on  the  subject  of  wine  duties,  he  was  shipped  off  to 


Cairo,  to  aid  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of 
Egypt.  There  he  remained  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  returned  home  to  find  himself  Cluiirman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue — the  cliief  tax-gather  in 
the  Empire.  In  his  official  capacity  he  has  now 
to  do  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt  as  he  formerly  had 
to  do  with  Mr.  Goschen,  and  he  gets  on  as  well 
with  one  as  Mith  the  other.  Mr.  Milner  was.  in  a 
kind  of  way,  "  made  in  Germany."  He  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  and  educated  at  German  schools.  But 
this,  while  it  gives  him  linguistic  facility,  a  certain 
cosmopolitan  width  of  view,  and  a  philosoi)hic  turn 
of  tliought,  has  rather  strengthened  than  impaired 
the  sturdiness  of  his  i)atrioti8m  ;  and  far  above  any 
jtei-somil  pleasure  which  he  must  feel  at  the  unan- 
imous chorus  of  prai.se  Avith  which  his  book  is- 
received  in  England  is  the  sense  of  gratitude  and 
l)ride  that  he  must  jiistlj'  feel  over  the  reflection  of 
tlie  solid  service  which  this  book  of  his  has  rendered 
to  England. 

TOPSY-TURVY  LAND. 

Mr.  Milner's  fa.scinating  book  gives  in  an  astonish- 
ingly small  space  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  work 
wliich  England  has  done  in  Egyj)t,  and  starts  natu- 
rally enough  with  a  description  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  h;is  been  done.  The  resources  of  tlie  diagram- 
matic artist  are  not  sufficient  to  depict  the  way  in 
wliidi  Egyi)t  is  governed.  It  is  a  topsy-turvy  land, 
in  which  everything  is  as  it  ought  not  to  l)e,  and 
where  anything  that  pretends  to  be  anything  is  noth- 
ing, and  all  power  is  investe*!  in  those  who  have  ap- 
parently none  at  all.  Mr.  Milner  says,  and  says  tnily, 
that  iK)ssi1)ly  no  other  race,  except  the  practical  mat- 
ter-of-fact Briton,  could  have  managed  to  evolve 
cosmos  out  of  chaos  mider  such  paradoxical  condi- 
tions. The  Frenchman  with  his  logic  would  have 
chafed  himself  itito  a  fever,  and  the  German  with  his 
authoritative,  scientific,  orderly  instinct,  would  have 
found  the  ncmsensical,  happy-go-lucky  system  too 
great  a  burden  to  bear.  The  Englishman,  however, 
wthout  logic  and  without  science,  trusting  to  the 
great  rule  of  thumb  and  to  the  principle  of  doing  the 
best  you  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  allowing 
Pro\adence  to  take  care  of  abstract  theories  and  ulti- 
mate developments,  has  a  natural  gift  which  has. 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Egypt.  Here  is  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's picture  of  the  labjTinth  of  jamng  interests,  con- 
flicting parties,  and  hopelessly  disintegrating  sover- 
eignty that  exists  in  Egypt : 

A  POLITICAL  NIGHTMARE. 

Imagine  a  people,  the  most  docile  and  good-tempered  in 
the  world,  m  the  grip  of  a  religion  the  most  intolerant 
and  fanatical.  Imagine  this  people  and  their  faith,  con- 
genial in  nothing  but  their  conservatism,  flung  into  the 
maelstrom  of  European  restlessness  and  innovation. 
Imagine  a  country  full  of  tiu-bulent  foreigners,  whom  ita 
police  cannot  arrest  except  in  flagrante  delicto,  and  whom 
its  courts  cannot  try  except  for  the  most  insignificant  of- 
fenses. Imagine  the  government  of  this  country  unable 
to  legislate  for  these  foreigners  without  the  consent  of  a 
dozen  dififerent  powers,  most  of  them  indifferent,  and 
some  ill-disposed.  Imagine  it  carrying  on  its  business  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  which  is  yet  not  the  tongue  of  the  pre- 
dominant foreign  race.    Imagine  it  struggling  to  meet  the 
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clamorous  needs  of  to-day  with  a  Budget  rigorously  fixed 
according  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Imagine  the  decrees  of  this  government  liable 
to  be  set  at  naught  by  courts  of  its  own  creation.  Imagine 
its  policy  really  inspired  and  directed  by  the  Envoy  of  a 
foreign  state,  who  in  theory  is  only  one— and  not  even 
the  doyen— ot  a  large  number  of  such  Envoys,  and  the 
real  administrative  power  wielded  by  a  man  v/ho  in 
theory  is  a  mere  "  Adviser  without  executive  functions." 
Yes,  imagine  all  these  things,  and  then  realize  that  they 
are  not  a  Mikado-\\ke  invention  of  comic  opera,  or  night- 
mare of  some  constitutional  theoi-ist  with  a  disordered 
brain,  but  prosaic  solid  fact— an  unvarnished  picture  of 
the  Egypt  of  to-day. 

He  remarks  that  if  the  govemment  of  Egypt  had  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  conditions  of  a  nightmare,  the 
revival  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  is 
almost  worthy  of  a  fairy  tale.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  any  part  of  the  world  the  same  period  can  show 
anything  like  the  same  tale  of  progress.  He  has  writ- 
ten his  book  in  order  to  show  how  it  was  done.  It 
takes  over  400  pages  to  trace  the  development  of  this 
wonderful  story,  but  the  secret  can  be  stated  in  a 
sentence.  "It  has  been  achieved  by  the  application 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  to  a  country  ruined  by  the  absence  of  both." 
But  common  sense  and  common  honesty  alone  might 
have  failed  had  England  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  at  Cairo  a  statesman  to  whom  Mr.  Milner 


pays  a  well-merited  meed  of  praise.  In  Lord  Cromer^ 
bettor  known  as  Sir  Evelyn  Banng.  England  had  un- 
common genius  to  back  cunnnon  sense.  Mr.  Milner 
says : 

LORD   CRO.MKR. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  what  the  work  of 
England  in  Egypt  owes  to^the  sagacity,  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience of  the  British  Minister.  His  mental  and  moral 
equipment— very  remarkable  in  any  case— was  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed.  Perhaps  the  jnost  striking  feature 
about  him  has  been  a  singular  combination  of  strength 
and  forbearance.  And  he  needed  both  these  qualities  in 
an  exceptional  degree.  On  one  side  of  him  were  the 
English  officials,  zealous  about  their  work,  fretting  at  the 
obstruction  which  met  them  at  every  turn,  and  constantly 
appealing  to  him  for  assistance  to  overcome  it.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  native  authorities,  new  to  our  meth- 
ods, hating  to  be  driven  and  keen  to  resent  the  appear- 
ance of  English  diplomatic  pressure.  The  former  were 
often  induced  to  griimble  at  him  for  interfering  so 
little  ;  the  latter  were  no  less  prone  to  complain  of  his 
interfering  too  much.  What  a  task  was  his  to  steer  an 
even  keel  between  meddlesomeness  and  inactivity  I  Yet, 
how  seldom  has  he  failed  to  hit  the  right  mean  !  Slowly 
but  surely  he  has  carried  all  his  main  points.  And  he  has 
carried  them  without  needlessly  overriding  native  au- 
thority or  pushing  his  own  personality  into  the  fore- 
ground. He  has  realized  that  the  essence  of  our  policy  is- 
to  help  the  Egyptians  to  work  out,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
own  salvation.  And  not  only  has  he  realized  it  himself, 
but  he  has  taught  others  to  realize  it.  By  a  wise  reserve 
he  has  led  his  countrymen  in  Egypt  to  rely  upon  patience, 
upon  persuasion  and  upon  personal  influence  rather  than 
rougher  methods  to  guide  their  native  colleagues  in  the 
path  of  improved  administration.  Yet,  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  his  intervention  was  absolutely  necessary,  he 
has  intervened  with  an  emphasis  which  has  broken  down 
all  resistance.  Criticise  him  as  you  will— and  he  has  made 
mistakes,  like  other  statesmen — the  record  of  his  nine 
years  of  arduous  labor  is  one  of  which  all  Englishmen, 
may  well  feel  proud.  The  contrast  between  Egypt  to-day 
and  Egypt  as  he  found  it,  the  enhanced  reputation  of 
England  in  matters  Egyptian,  are  the  measure  of  the  sig- 
nal service  he  has  rendered  alike  to  his  own  country  and. 
to  the  country  where  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  last- 
ing fame. 

WHY  WE  WENT  TO  EGYPT, 

In  describing  how  it  was  that  the  English  came 
into  Egypt,  Mr.  Milner  expresses  his  conviction  very 
emphatically  as  to  its  necessity.  The  emergency  was 
the  imminent  return  of  the  reign  of  barbarism.  So 
far  from  having  been  exaggerated,  the  fears  of  mas- 
sacre and  the  general  dissolution  of  society  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  British  advent  fell  short  of 
the  datiger  which  was  actually  impending.  Nothing  ' 
but  prompt  action  saved  Egypt  from  anarchy.  The- 
Arabist  movement  was  powerful  to  destroy  but  im- 
potent to  create.  Arabi  might  spin  fine  jihrases,  but 
he  was  utterly  powerless  to  control  the  storm  of  dis- 
content and  savagery  which  he  let  loose.  His  de- 
spairing api)eal  to  Constantinople  showed  that  he  was 
tossing  about  in  a  rudderless  boat  on  the  stormy  sea 
which  he  had  raised.  Had  England  not  intervened, 
everything  that  was  good  in  Egypt  would  have  beea 
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smashed,  and  after  a  destructive  reign  of  terror  the 
revolution  would  have  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  severer  form  of  the  old  slavery.  The 
net  result  of  intervention  has  been  to  can-y  into  effect 
almost  all  the  good  that  was  in  the  Arabist  move- 
ment.   As  Mr.  Milner  says,  the  only  effective  Ara- 


ii  la  Bulgaria,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  of  the  administrative  machine,  to 
overhaul  the  government  in  all  its  brandies,  to  stamp 
out  the  corruption  which  lay  at  tlie  heart  of  Egypt's 
misfortunes,  and  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens  at  least 
some  elementary  form  of  justice.    But  to  do  tliis  im- 
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bists  that  Egypt  has  ever  known  are  .some  of  the 
British  officials  in  the  Egj-ptian  service. 

WHY  ENGLAND  CANNOT  COME  OUT. 

The  British  went  to  Egypt  imagining  that  they  had 
simply  to  put  downi  a  military  mutiny.  They  found 
that  the  whole  system  of  government,  order  and 
society  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  could  only  be  slowly 
built  up  again  piece  by  piece  and  step  by  step.  The 
army  had  gone,  the  Khedive's  prestige  had  gone.  and. 
■except  to  hand  Eg)'pt  over  to  Turkey,  to  be  pacified 


plied  long  years  of  toilsome  effort  in  the  discharge  of 
a  difficult  and  invidious  task.  It  was,  to  begin  with, 
quite  incompatiV)le  with  the  pledges  and  assurances 
of  which  England  ha4  been  so  profuse  when  she  dis- 
patched Lord  Wolseley's  expedition.  She  went  to 
Egj-pt  to  do  one  thing,  and  stayed  there  to  do  another. 
No  one  who  has  even  an  elementary  grasp  of  the 
problem  can  deny  that  the  second  task  was  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  first.  It  would  be  absurd  to  insist 
upon  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  which  had 
been  given  to  Europe  in  all  good  faith  at  the  time.. 
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•when  England  nndertook  the  first  and  much  the 
most  simple  operation. 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  HER  PLEDGES? 

The  chapter  upon  the  difficulty  with  Fi-ance  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  a  cleai  and  judicial  intellect 
applied  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  complicated 
subject.  He  is  extremely  fair  and  even  generous  in 
his  recognition  of  the  position  of  France  in  Egypt. 
But  he  has  a  simple  clue  which  enables  liim  to  tread 
his  way  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  difficulty.  That 
clue  is  the  practical  question  :  How  can  the  work  of 
reform  in  Egj'pt  be  maintained  and  consolidated? 
This  enables  him  to  brush  away  as  idle  cobwebs  all  the 
ingenious  plausibilities  about  centralization,  interna- 
tionalization and  miitual  pledges  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land and  France  never  to  go  back  to  Egypt.  With 
this  clue  in  his  hand,  he  says  that  if  England  cleared 
out  of  Egypt  it  would  be  much  better  if  France  went 
in.  A  self-denying  ordinance  by  which  both  England 
and  France  pledged  each  other  not  to  apply  neces- 
sary pressure  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  progress 
in  Egypt,  would  simply  hand  over  the  country  to  the 
reactionary  element,  which  would  in  time  bring  about 
the  old  state  of  things,  and  necessitate,  all  pledges 
notwithstanding,  the  renewal  of  the  former  inter- 
vention. Hence  if  England  and  France  were  pledged 
not  to  interfere  in  Egj'ptian  affairs,  and  England  were 
to  withdraw,  it  would  make  matters  worse  instead  of 
better.  Foreign  influence,  disinterestedly  applied,  is 
the  mainspring  of  Egyptian  progress  and  the  only 
hope  of  Egyptian  regeneration.  To  take  away  the 
Enghsh  mainspring  would  certainly  need  some  better 
excuse  than  the  fact  that  you  had  received  solemn 
pledges  that  a  French  mainspring  would  not  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  If  there  were  no  mainspring 
the  watch  would  stop — better  a  French  mainspring 
than  none  at  all.  But  as  England  has  determined 
never  to  tolerate  a  French  mainspring,  the  only  thing 
left  is  to  let  the  English  mainspring  remain  where  it 
is  at  present.     As  for  the  pledges,  Mr.  Milner  says  : 

Our  conception  of  the  task  before  us  was  mistaken. 
Heuce  our  original  declarations  have  proved  impossible 
of  fulfillment.  But  if  you  go  beneath  the  mere  letter  of 
these  declarations,  and  consider  their  spirit,  the  essence 
of  them  all  was  a  profession  of  disinterestedness.  To  that 
profession  we  have  been  true.  And  the  best  proof  of  the 
fundamental  honesty  of  our  action  is  the  fact  that  the  un- 
prejudiced body  of  civilized  opinion  indorses  it.  Would 
it  have  done  so  if  Great  Britain  had  used  the  position  of 
vantage  which  she  has  acquired  in  Egypt  for  her  own  in- 
dividual and  exclusive  benefit  ?  But  Great  Britain  has 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  nation  is  able  to  say  that 
any  legitimate  right  or  privilege  which  it  once  possessed 
in  Egypt  has  been  infringed  by  any  action  of  ours.  Such 
rights  and  privileges  remain  absolutely  u  i  touched,  even 
where  it  would  be  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  modified.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  European 
people  having  any  interests  in  Egypt  has  not  benefited  by 
the  fact  that  the  country  has  been  preserved  from  dis- 
order and  restored  to  prosperity  ?  That  this  is  the  true 
view  of  the  character  of  British  policy  is  shown  by  the 
willing  acquiescence,  if  not  the  outspoken  approval,  of  the 
majority  of  civilized  nations. 


ENGLAND'S  GOOD  WORK  IN  EGYPT. 
It  will  be  asked,  "  Has  England  really  done  good 
work  in  Egypt  ? "  To  answer  that  question  would 
be  to  sunnnarize  the  whole  of  Mr.  Milner's  book.  The 
following  passage,  howov(!r.  summarizes  the  answer, 
which  is  told  with  iidiinto  detail  and  a  marvelous 
wealth  of  illustration  in  Mr.  Milner's  pages : 

If  there  is  one  thing  absolutely  certain,  it  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Egyptian  natjon,  and  especially 
the  peasantry,  have  benefited  enormously  by  our  i)res- 
ence  in  the  country.  For  the  few,  the  new  system  has 
meant  loss  as  well  as  gain  ;  for  the  many,  it  is  all  pur© 
gain.  At  no  previous  period  of  his  history  has  the  fellah 
lived  under  a  government  so  careful  to  promote  his  inter- 
ests or  protect  his  rights. 

The  difference  between  Egj'pt  now  and  Egypt  in  the 
latter  days  of  Ismail  is  as  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness.  Look  where  you  will,  at  the  army,  at 
finance,  at  agriculture,  at  the  administi'ation  of  justice, 
at  the  everyday  life  of  the  peojile,  and  their  relations  to 
their  rulers,  it  is  always  the  same  tale  of  revival,  of 
promise  of  a  slowly  developing  forth  in  existence  of 
such  a  thing  as  equity,  of  a  nascent — if  only  just  nascent 
— spirit  of  self-reliance  and  improvement.  And  this  in 
the  place  of  almost  general  ruin  and  depression,  of  a  total 
distrust  in  the  possibility  of  just  government,  and  a 
rooted  belief  in  administrative  corruption  as  the  natural 
and  invariable  rule  of  human  society.  That  seems  a  re- 
markable revolution  to  have  taken  place  in  ten  years.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  in  any  part  of  the  world  the  same 
period  can  show  anything  like  the  same  tale  of  progress. 
The  most  absurd  experiment  in  human  government  has 
been  productive  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  harvests 
of  human  improvement. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

The  difficulties  under  which  this  work  has  been 
accomplished  are  graphically  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ner in  the  following  passage  : 

Wherever  you  turn  there  is  some  obstruction  in  your 
path.  Do  you  want  to  clear  out  a  cesspool,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  noxious  drugs,  to  suppress  a  seditious  or  im- 
moral print — you  are  pulled  up  by  the  Capitulation!?.  Do 
you  want  to  carry  out  some  big  work  of  public  utility — to 
dig  a  main  canal,  or  to  drain  a  city — j'ou  are  pulled  up  by 
the  Law  of  Liquidation.  You  cannot  borrow  without 
the  consent  of  Turkey  ;  you  cannot  draw  upon  the  Re- 
serve Fund  without  the  consent  of  the  Caisse  ;  you  can- 
not exceed  the  Limit  of  Expenditure  without  the  consent 
of  the  Powers.  Do  you,  impeded  and  hampered  on  every 
side,  finally  lose  patience  and  break  through,  fqr  however 
good  an  object,  the  finest  mesh  of  the  net  which  binds 
you,  or  lay  a  finger  on  even  the  most  trivial  European 
privilege — you  have  a  Consul-General  down  on  you  at 
once.  Nay,  more  ;  you  may  have  the  British  Govern- 
ment down  upon  you,  because  your  action  may  have 
brought  upon  its  head  the  remonstrances  of  a  foreign  am- 
bassador, and  you  may  be  spoiling  some  big  hand  in  the 
general  game  of  foreign  politics  by  j'^our  tiresome  little 
Egyptian  difficulty.  And  all  the  while  the  foreign  papers 
.in  Egypt  are  howling  at  you  for  not  suppressing  nuisances 
which  foreign  privilege  does  not  allow  you  to  touch,  and 
for  not  devoting  to  public  improvements  money  which 
international  conventions  do  not  allow  you  to  spend. 
And  all  the  while  the  natives  are  grumbling,  and  with  far 
more  reason,  because  they  are  not  protected  against  foreign 
encroachment,  and  because  their  money  is  not  set  free  to 
be  spent  upon  the  objects  which  they  have  at  heart. 
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THE  CURSED  CAPITULATIONS. 

Justice,  justice,  justice.  Sir  Edward  Malot  declared, 
■was  the  great  need  of  Egypt  when  lie  left  it.  But  how 
can  j'ouget  justice  in  a  country  where  every  foreigner 
has  almost  a  chartered  ris^lii  to  commit  crimes  witli 
impunity,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Capitula- 
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tions  have  been  abused?    Of  tins  Mr.  Milner  gives 
several  illustrations,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Another  common  instance  of  the  abuse  of  the  Ciijiitula- 
tions  is  that  of  a  foreign  criminal,  or  gang  of  criminals, 
taking  refuge  \i\mn  the  premises  of  another  forcifjner  of 
different  nationahty.  Here  at  least  two  consular  agents 
uro  neccssarj'  before  the  polic«  can  act,  one  to  legalize  the 
infraction  of  domicile,  the  other  to  legalize  the  arrest. 
But  if  the  criminals  themselves  aro  of  different  nation- 
llities,  three,  tour  or  even  more  <onsnlates  may  have  to 
be  represented.  Now  it  is  difficult  enough  to  get  a  single 
consulate  to  move.  To  obtain  the  timely  co-operation  of 
two  or  more  of  them  is  next  dot)r  to  an  imposssibilitj'. 

Even  when  yo\i  have  got  your  Levantine  scoundrel 
aiTested  at  last,  and  conNicted  before  his  consul,  he 
has  a  right  of  ai)peal  to  his  native  court  at  Athens, 
with  the  result  that  ruffians  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion, whom  it  liad  been  difficult  to  arrest,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  get  con\ncted,  have  returned  to 
Egypt  after  an  incredibly  short  absence  to  resume 
their  career  of  crime.  No  wonder  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd 
almost  broke  his  heart  in  attempting  to  introduce 
domestic  reforms.  It  is  wonderful  tliat  anything  at 
all  has  been  done  undtr  the  circumstances. 

A  VEILED  PROTECTORATE. 

Instead  of  annexing  the  countrj',  or  of  proclaiming 
a  protectorate,  or  of  doing  anything  that  would  regu- 
larize her  position,  England  has  adopted  what  Mr. 
Mihier  calls  the  policy  of  the  veiled  protectorate  or  of 
the  single  control.  This  policy  was  defined  by  Lord 
Granville  on  January  3,  1883,  as  that  of  a  i)osition 
imposing  the  duty  of  giving  advice  with  the  object 
of  securing  that  the  order  of  things  to  be  established 


shall  be  of  a  satisfactory  character  and  possess  the 
elements  of  stability  and  progress.  Twelve  months 
and  a  day  later.  Lord  Granville  added  to  this  expo- 
sition of  English  policy  the  declaration  that  their  re- 
sponsibility led  them  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  ix)licy  which  they  recnimmended,  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  that  all  :ninisters  and  governors  who 
would  not  follow  this  course  shoiild  cease  to  hold  their 
office. 

The  English  have  occupied  the  country  ever  since 
they  set  foot  in  it,  but  their  garrison  is  only  three 
thousand  men,  and  Mr.  Milner  is  of  opinion  that 
the  presence  of  even  one  British  regiment  gives  a 
weight  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess  to  the 
counsels  of  the  British  Consul -General.  Still,  he  dis- 
criminates between  British  influence  and  British  oc- 
cupation, and  evidently  seems  to  think  that  if  Eng- 
land withdraws  her  trooi)8  to  suit  herself  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  to  withdraw  them  because  of  French 
or  Turkish  intrigues,  and  above  all,  if  she  let  it  be 
distinctly  luiderstood  that  she  would  send  them 
biuk  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  asking  any 
one's  leave  if  the;  need  seemed  to  arise,  her  supremacy 
would  not  be  seriou-sly  impaired. 

ITS    DLSADVANTAOES. 

The  Egyptians,  however,  do  not  like  it,  and  would 
l)refer  to  be  annexed  outright  to  this  half-and-half 
kind  of  business.  If  the  English  want  Egypt  gov- 
erned in  English  fa.shion,  they  think  Englishmen 
ha<l  better  gov<'rn  it  themselves.  But  to  insist  that 
Egyi>t  should  bcgoverncHl  by  Egyi)tian8in  accordance 
with  English  ideiis  they  cannot  understand.  Mr. 
Milner  tells  an  interesting  story  about  a  native  Minis- 
ter who  defied  everybody  and  vowed  he  would  never 
consent  to  a  certain  nomination  upon  which  Sir 
Eveh-n  Baring  thc)Ught  it  necessary  to  insist.  Per- 
suasion was  tri(;d  to  the  utmost.  At  last  British  pa- 
tience was  exhausted  ami  the  Minister  was  told  that 
this  was  a  matter  upon  which  the  British  Government 
would  stand  no  further  trifling.  Instea<l  of  an  explo- 
sion the  Minister  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, 
"Oh,  well,  if  it  is  an  order  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say."  The  thing  was  done.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  immen.se  difficulty  of  accustoming  the  Egyptian 
to  the  anomalies  of  the  situation  in  which  he  can 
neither  lie  master  himself  nor  have  a  master,  the 
work  has  l)een  accomplished.  This,  as  Mr.  Milner 
observes,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
extraordinary  man  who  for  nine  years  has  been  the 
interpreter  of  Great  Britain's  will  to  Egypt.  "  Among 
his  many  qualities  the  power  of  distinguishing  big 
things  from  little  things  and  not  fussing  about  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable." 

THE  POWERS    AND  EGYPT. 

In  describing  the  foreign  influence  which  England 
has  to  deal  with  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Milner,  apparently 
without  remembering  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  chal- 
lenge, points  out  one  place  on  the  map  in  which  Aus- 
tria has  done  good.  He  says  Austria  is  one  of  the 
powers  which  has  been  very  honorably  represented  in 
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Egypt,  and  her  infliience  upon  Egyptian  affairs  has 
almost  always  been  exercised  in  a  beneficent  direc- 
tion. The  Italian  influence  is  almost  always  em- 
ployed upon  England's  side.  Germany  follows  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  the  same  side.  Her  oidy  bitter  enemy 
is  France,  supported  more  or  less  by  Tu^-key.  Russia 
does  not  interfere  much  ;  her  interest  in  the  country  is 
small.  So  far  as  England  has  to  face  Russian  opposi- 
tion it  is  simply  because  Russia  feels  more  or  less  con- 
strained to  support  France.  In  one  of  the  foot  notes, 
which  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume,  Mr. 
Milner  gives  the  way  in  which  the  assent  of  the  six 
powers  came  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  give  the 
force  of  law  as  against  all  the  world  to  any  degree 
•dealing  with  the  Egyptian  debt  or  the  relations  of 
Jlgypt  to  her  creditors.  For  other  questions  affecting 
the  rights  of  foreigners  all  the  fourteen  powers  have 
still  to  be  consulted. 

THE  POLICY  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 

Mr.  IVIilner  divides  the  history  of  England's  work  in 
Egypt  into  periods,  beginning  with  the  years  of  gloom 
from  the  departure  of  Lord  Dufferin  down  to  the 
London  Convention  in  1885.  F^om  1886  downward 
the  position  steadily  improved,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Mil 
ner  has  good  reason  to  hope  that  by  steady  persistency 
in  the  policy  of  perseverance  we  may  succeed  in  fully 
achieving  the  objects  which  we  went  to  Egypt  to 
accomplish. 

English  influence  is  not  exercised  to  impose  an  unconge- 
nial foreign  system  upon  a  reluctant  people.  It  is  a  force 
making  for  the  triumph  of  the  simplest  ideas  of  honesty, 
humanity  and  justice,  to  the  value  of  which  Egj-ptians  are 
just  as  much  alive  as  anybody  else.  It  is  a  weight,  and  a 
decisive  weight,  cast  into  the  right  scale,  in  the  struggle  of 
the  better  elements  of  Egyptian  society  against  the  worse. 

The  past  of  the  experiment  is  full  of  encouragement  for 
its  future,  and  if  the  problem  is  capable  of  sohition  at  all, 
it  is  along  the  lines  of  our  present  policy — the  poUcy  of 
Bari'ig — that  the  solution  is  to  be  reached.  And  this,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  more  material  than  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  reach  it.  It  is  interesting  to  know  when  you 
will  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  journey.  But  it  is  more 
important  to  know  that  you  are  on  the  right  road.  The 
truth  is  that  the  idea  of  a  definite  date  for  the  conclusion 
of  our  work  in  Egypt  is  wholly  misleading.  The  with- 
drawal of  Great  Britain,  if  it  is  not  to  end  in  disaster,  can 
only  be  a  gi-adual  process.  An  intangible  influence,  made 
up  of  many  elements,  like  that  of  England  in  Egypt,  can- 
not be  withdra^vn,  any  more  than  it  can  be  created,  at  a 
certain  hour  or  by  a  single  act. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

Mr.  Milner  believes  that  England  ought  to  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  before 
Hicks  Pasha  marched  to  his  doom,  and  that  when 
Khartoum  fell  the  British  did  wisely  in  withdrawing 
to  Wadi  Haifa.  He  thinks  it  will  le  necessary  to  es- 
tablish Egyptian  supremacy  in  the  Soudan,  if  only 
because  the  power  which  controls  the  upper  com-se  of 
the  Nile  practically  holds  in  its  hands  the  water  which 
is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  to  the  Bread  of  Life.  He 
"would  proceed  slowly,  and  is  not  without  hope  that 
Mahdism  may  wear  itself  away  and  leave  a  void 


which  the  Egyptian  government  can  enter  and  fill 
with  advantage  both  to  itself  and  to  the  Soudan.  Mr. 
Milner  thinks  that  the  province  of  Dongola  might  1)6 
regained  by  diplomacy  withcmt  firing  a  .shot.  The 
leadership  of  the  Mahdist  movement  has  i)assed  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  Baggara,  and  the  Danagla 
and  Jaalim  are  disaffected,  and  hate  the  Baggara  more 
than  they  hate  the  Egyptians.  The  occupation  of 
Dongola  would  only  require  an  addition  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men  to  the  Egyptian  army.  He  thinks 
that  if  once  the  one  great  danger  to  Egypt,  the  existence 
of  a  hostile,  barbarous  power  in  the  Central  Soudan, 
were  overcome,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  or  twenty-five 
thousand  men  would  permanently  suffice  to  defend 
them  not  only  as  far  as  Khartoum,  but  to  Fashoda 
on  the  White  Nile  and  Sennaar  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
He  evidently  thinks  that  the  tribes  lying  between 
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Uganda  and  Khartoum  would  easily  consent  to  be 
armed  and  drilled  by  British  officers.  He  is  en- 
couraged in  this  hope  by  the  extraordinary  trans- 
formation which  has  been  effected  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  three  English- 
men, Baring,  Vincent  and  Moncrieff,  have  succeeded 
in  rebuilding  from  its  foundations  the  Egyptian  State. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  ARMY. 

In  1884,  three  thousand  five  hundred  Egyptian 
troops  at  Tokay  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  when 
threatened  by  only  a  thousand  of  the  Mahdists ;  two 
thousand  were  killed  without  .the  least  resistance. 
Seven  years  later,  at  Afafit,  on  the  road  to  Tokar,  an 
Egyptian  battalion  stood  their  gi-ound  against  the  at- 
tack of  the  great  body  of  the  dervishes  and  did  not 
yield  one  inch  throughout  the  line.  The  reason  of 
this  transformation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  army  has  been  Anglicized.  The  troops  are 
pi'operly  fed,  clothed  and  housed  and  are  looked  after 
when  they  are  ill.  The  devotion  of  the  English  offi- 
cers in  attending  to  their  troops  during  the  cholera 
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was  a  new  idea  to  the  Egyptian  mind.  The  Egyptian 
fellah  is  not  bad  material  for  a  soldier.  He  is  cool, 
solid  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  so  fond  of  drill  that 
the  soldiers  had  to  he  acttially  prevented  by  order 
from  practicing  drill  in  their  leisure  hours.  The 
army  has  not  only  been  Anglicized,  but  it  has  also 
been  Soudanesed.  It  consi.sts  at  present  of  eight  bat- 
talions of  fellahs  and  five  of  Soudane.se  negi-oids,  who 
come  for  the  most  part  from  the  Shilluk  and  Dinkah 
tribes  of  the  Ecpiatorial  Province.  These  blacks  are 
full  of  dash  and  fight,  and  form  an  admirable  mixt- 
ure witli  the  fellaheen.  All  the  fi^-e  Soudane.se  regi- 
ments are  under  British  officers.  Of  the  eight  fel- 
laheen regiments  only  four  have  British  colonels  and 
majors. 

THE  GORDON  OF  THE  MAIU)ISTS. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  pa-ssages  in  Mr.  Milner's 
.book  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  Northern  rush 
of  the  dervish  leader,  Wad  El  Nejunii,  who  in  1889 
led  an  array  of  five  thousand  fighting  men  swollen  by 
a  crowd  of  women,  childi-en  and  camp  followers  to 
twice  that  number.  Wad  El  Nejnmi  was  the  most 
heroic  figure  of  all  the  chieftains  of  the  Soudanese 
war.  He  was  tlie  Gordon  of  Mahdism.  It  wa.s  he 
who  overthrew  Hicks  and  led  the  final  attack  upon 
Khartoum  ;  and  it  wa,s  he  who,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
faithful,  wa.s  de-stintnl  to  i)lant  the  standard  of  the 
true  Mahdi  on  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

THE  ANGLICIZED   EOVITIAN  ARMY. 

Since  then  Egypt  ha.s  lx>en  at  j^eace.  The  Egy])tian 
army  at  the  present  moment  con.sists  of  12, .547  men 
and  officers  wth  18  field  guns.  There  are  alx)ut  1,100 
mounted  men,  300  of  whom  ride  camels,  and  about 
160  precision  and  machine  guns.  The  total  cost  is 
$2,500,000,  or  something  like  |200  per  man.  Of  these 
troops 6,000  are  on  the  frontier,  2,600  at  Suakim,  and 
4,000  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Everytliing,  how- 
ever, in  this  as  in  all  other  respects,  depends  iijKjn  the 
continuance  of  the  British  element  in  the  Egyptian 
army.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  British  officers  in  the  army  they 
have  been  steadily  increased.  When  the  army  was 
*  foraied  there  were  27  British  officers  to  6,000  men, 
now  there  are  76  British  officers  to  12,500  men,  and 
there  are  about  40  British  non-commissioned  officers 
besides.  Mr.  MUner  thinks  that  this  proce.ss  has  gone 
far  enough,  and  he  drops  a  significant  hint  as  to  the 
possible  danger  of  the  introduction  of  new  British 
officers  into  the  Eg}'ptian  army  and  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  letting  those  who  have  learned  their  duties  re- 
main, instead  of  being  removed  elsewhere. 

The  chapter  on  the  race  against  bankruptcy  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  way  in  which  even  the 
most  complex  financial  problems  can  be  stated,  not 
only  with  lucidity,  but  in  such  a  faslrion  as  to  make 
them  as  interesting  as  ever  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his 
most  famous  Budget  speeches.  We  must,  however, 
pass  them  by,  merely  noting  in  passing  the  immense 
increase  of  English  trade  that  has  followed  the  En- 
glish  ascendency  in  Egypt.    Half  of   the  trade  in 


Egypt  is  in  English  hands  at  the  present  moment^ 
and  this  has  been  secured,  not  by  an  unfair  exercise 
of  influence,  but  simply  as  the  consequence  of  a  fair 
field. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  WATER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is 
that  entitled  the  Struggle  for  Water.  Water  is  every- 
thing for  Egypt,  and  the  work  of  Scott- Moncrieff  de- 
serves a  high  i)lace  in  the  services  which  England  has 
rendered  to  civilization.  When  he  took  the  works  in 
hand,  the  Egyptian  govenmient  was  on  the  point  of 
spending  $;i,500,000  to  bi;y  puniping-macliines,  which 
were  to  be  kept  going  at  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$1,250,000.  Moncrieff  stopped  this  at  once,  and  by 
expending  less  than  half  a  million  upon  tlie  restorac 
tion  of  the  Barrage,  a  great  dam,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out  of  repair,  about  fourteen  miles 
down  stream  from  Cairo,  lie  was  able  to  secure  in- 
comparably better  water  at  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$150,000  a  year.  The  Barrage  had  taken  nearly 
twenty  years  to  build,  and  had  cost  about  a  million 
sterling,  but  it  was  practically  useless  until  Sir  Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff  came  to  Egypt. 

In  the  year  1888  the  whole  of  one  province  in  Upper 
Egypt  was  threatened  with  the  total  failure  of  crops, 
owing  to  the  low  level  of  the  water  in  the  canal.  An 
English  inspector  of  irrigation  boldly  decided  to 
throw  a  temporary  dam  across  the  canal,  and  thereby 
saved  the  province  from  starvation.  A  special  thanks- 
giving service  was  held  in  the  mosque,  at  which  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  was  present.  The  popuhv- 
ti(«i,  bigoted  Mussulmans  for  the  most  part,  insisted 
that  the  English  inspector  should  be  present  at  the 
ceremonj',  although  in  that  district  it  was  an  unheard- 
of  thing  for  a  Christian  to  be  present  at  one  of  their 
religious  services. 

A  PARTING  SUGGESTION. 

Mr.  Milner  concludes  his  brilliant  review  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Irrigation  Commission  by  referring 
to  the  urgent  need  for  the  construction  of  a  gigantio 
reservoir  in  the  upper  i)art  of  the  Nile,  by  which  the 
area  of  irrigated  land  ccnild  l)e  immensely  increased. 
By  an  exi)enditure  of  $10,000,000,  he  says  it  would 
be  easy  to  reclaim  600,000  acres  in  the  Delta  alone, 
which  would  bear  crops  worth  at  least  $25  per 
acre.  Thus  there  would  be  an  annual  increa.sed 
yield  of  $15,000,000  on  a  capital  investment  of 
$10,000,000.  Mr.  Milner  hints  that,  as  the  Suez 
Canal  shares  which  we  bought  from  Egypt  wUl 
be  worth  $100,000,000  m  a  few  years,  it  would  be  a 
generous  and  politic  act  if  Great  Britain  would  em- 
ploy a  fourth  part  of  the  profit  which  it  made  on  this 
bargain  by  constructing  an  immense  reservoir,  which 
would  enormously  increase  the  prosperity  of  EgjT)t, 
and  would  react  most  favorably  upon  English  busi- 
ness. He  says  the  most  successful,  the  most  creditable 
and  the  most  unquestionably  useful  of  all  the  services 
rendered  by  England  to  Egypt  have  been  connected 
with  this  vital  problem  of  water.  "  But  the  work 
done,  great  as  it  is,  remains  incomplete  without  the 
reservoir." 


A   ROYAL  ROAD  TO   LEARN   LANGUAGES. 

THE   RESULT   OF  SIX   MONTHS'    EXPERIMENT. 

IN  the  Slimmer  of  last  year,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  we  published  an  article  describing  M.  Gfonin's  sys- 
tem of  teaching  languages.  It  was  stated  that,  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  M. 
Gouin's  system,  Mr.  Stead  had  placed  all  his  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  who  is  only  three  years 
old,  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  being  insti-ucted  in  French  on  the  new  system.  As  the  system  itself 
was  fully  described  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  July,  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it  afresh,  beyond  say- 
ing that  it  is  based  throughout  upon  the  principle  of  teaching  a  language  orally  and  not  by  reading  and 
writing.  That  is  to  saj%  pupils  are  not  at  first  allowed  access  to  books,  and  are  rigidly  forbidden  to  see  the 
printed  or  written  words  until  they  have  had  the  sound  imprinted  upon  their  memory  through  the  ear,  and 
associated  with  the  action  to  which  the  sound  belongs,  the  actions  being  connected  together  in  a  series.  This 
system  has  been  elaborated  by  M.  Gouin,  who  has  compiled  an  extremely  ingenious  series  of  lessons  drawn 
up  in  logical  Sequence,  so  that  by  the  association  of  ideas  each  sound  is  linked  with  a  series  of  actions,  or 
rather  the  mental  pictures  of  these  actions,  one  growing  out  of  the  other  until  the  final  point  is  reached. 

Mr.  Howard  Swan,  who  first  brought  the  system  under  Mr.  Stead's  attention,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  as  teacher  M.  B6tis,  a  disciple  of  M.  Gouin,  who  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  object 
lesson  in  the  utility  of  a  system  which  its  inventor  believes  to  be  destined  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of 
all  languages  in  the  schools  of  the  future.  The  experiment  commenced  on  May  15.  It  was  to  be  continued 
for  six  months.  For  one  month,  however,  in  the  summer,  M.  B6tis  and  his  pupils  had  their  holidays  ;  so  that 
the  six  months  terminated  on  December  15.  During  tliat  time,  M.  B6tis  attended  five  days  a  week  at  Cam- 
bridge House,  Wimbledon,  Mr.  Stead's  suburban  home,  and  gave  lessons  on  M.  Gouin's  system  for  three 
hours  a  day.  The  children  were  divided  into  two  classes — the  three  eldest,  aged  respectively  eighteen,  seven- 
teen and  fifteen,  having  two  hours  each  day,  and  the  two  younger,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  aged  thirteen  and  nine, 
having  one  hour  a  day.  The  three  eldest  had  previously,  for  some  time,  been  learning  French  with  their 
tutor.  Dr.  Borns.  They  had  been  through  Badois'  Grammar  and  various  conversational  and  other  exercises, 
and  were  about  as  far  advanced  as  are  most  pupils  who  have  undergone  the  regular  training  under  the  ordinary 
methods.  They  were,  however,  none  of  them  competent  to  have  gone  to  France  alone,  nor  would  any  of  them 
have  undertaken  to  take  part  in  an  ordinary  French  conversation  upon  any  general  topic.  The  girl  was  less 
advanced,  and  Jack  was  entirely  innocent  of  even  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  language. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Swan  claimed  that  in  six  months'  teaching  of  M.  Gouin's  system  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  a  boy  of  average  intelligence,  and  by  a  series  of  lessons,  which  would  be  as  amusing  as  a 
pastime,  enable  him  to  think  in  French,  to  read  with  ease  any  ordinary  French  newspaper  or  romance,  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  any  Frenchman,  to  intelligently  follow  any  lecture,  sermon  or  debate,  and  in 
short  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought  and  of  communication  with  his 
fellows.  The  advocates  of  the  system  did  not  claim  in  that  space  of  time  to  give  a  literary  command  of 
French,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  they  undertook  that  pupils  trained  on  this  system  would  be  able  to  find 
their  way  about  France  without  diflSculty,  and  hold  their  own  in  general  conversation.  Six  months  having 
now  expired,  our  readers  will  naturally  expect  a  report  as  to  how  far  these  promises  have  been  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Stead  accordingly  sends  us  the  following  statement : 

MR    STEAD'S  REPORT  UPON  THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  HIS  FAMILY. 

1HAVE  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  trained  the  boys,  enjoyed  their  teaching,  and  instead  of 
on  M.  Gouin's  system  and,  although  I  have  wearjdng  of  it,  wanted  more.  M.  Poire's  report  at 
learned  to  read  French,  I  can  no  more  speak  it  than  I  the  end  of  three  months,  which  was  published  in  the 
can  talk  Sanscrit.  My  opinion  upon  the  proficiency  Review,  gave  an  extremely  satisfactory  account  of 
attained  by  my  children  is  therefore  worth  little.  One  the  progress  made  up  to  that  date.  It  was  with  con- 
thing,  however,  I  can  say— that  is,  that  in  the  latter  siderable  confidence,  therefore,  that  I  invited  several 
part  of  the  six  months'  period  the  three  elder  boys  friends  to  my  house  on  December  19,  for  the  purpose 
read  regularly  the  Petit  Journal.  They  also  read  of  ascertaining  how  far  Mr.  Swan's  assertions  had 
"  Monte  Cristo  "  from  beginning  to  end  in  their  spare  been  verified  by  the  result  of  the  experiment.  I  may 
moments  as  they  would  read  any  other  novel  written  premise  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  examina- 
in  their  mother  tongue.  Although  never  present  at  tion  by  stating  that  none  of  our  children  are  naturally 
the  lessons,  I  could  see  that  M.  B6tis'  teaching  was  good  linguists.  On  neither  side  of  the  house  have 
by  no  means  irksome  ;  that  they,  the  girl  as  well  as  they  inherited  the  least  talent  for  acquiring  foreign 
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languages.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the 
French  lessons  were  going  on  their  ordinary  stiidies 
were  being  conducted  in  the  morning  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  German  under  their  tutor,  Dr.  Boms. 

The  company  assembled  in  my  study  were  Mr.  F. 
Storr,  M.A.,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  who 
had  repeatedly  expressed  himself  more  or  less  skepti- 
cally as  to  the  advantage  of  the  system,  excepting  for 
young  children  ;  M.  Poir6,  French  master  of  the 
Hjilifax  Grammar  School  and  Huddersfield  College  ; 
Dr.  Pryde,  late  principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Yoiing 
Ladies'  College,  where  he  had  no  fewer  than  1,500 
girls  under  his  tuition  ;  Mrs.  Garrigues,  who  is  pres- 
ent in  this  country  \\ith  a  commission  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  at  Washington  ;  Madame  deLeeuw, 
a  very  accompli.shed  linguist  who  conducts  the  Kings- 
ley  Kindergarten  School,  Wimbledon,,  and  Dr.  Bonis, 
the  tutor  of  the  boys,  besides  Mr.  Swan,  ^I.  B6tis, 
Mrs.  Stead  and  myself. 

THE    EXAMINATION. 

The  examination  commenced  at  a  quarter  past  three 
and  continued,  with  an  interval  for  refreshment,  until 
about  seven  o'clock.  It  was  rather  a  long  one,  but 
long  as  It  was  it  was  impossible  in  the  time  to  go 
through  the  very  exhaustive  programme  wliich  had 
been  drawn  up  by  M.  B6tis  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  capacity  of  his  pupils.  "  The  questions,"  said 
Mr.  Swan,  who  prefaced  the  examination  by  a  few 
words.  "  are  to  test  whether  or  not  tlie  i)upils,  who 
have  had  six  months'  lessons  of  two  hours  a  day  of 
five  days  a  week,  are  able  to  do  the  following  : 

1.  To  give  in  French  tlie  names  of  objects  sho%vn  to 
them. 

2.  To  describe  in  French  the  gestures  which  are  made 
before  them. 

3.  To  repeat  an  old  series  lesson. 

4.  To  repeat  in  French  a  story  which  they  have  just 
heard  in  French. 

5.  To  recount  i)ersonal  facts  which  have  occurred  to 
them  at  any  moment  of  their  lives. 

<j.  To  read  an  article  from  a  French  newspaper,  or  a 
page  from  an  ordinary  novel,  and  rei^eat  it  in  French. 

7.  To  give,  in  French,  the  explanations  necessary  to 
make  themselves  understood,  if  they  lack  the  proper  word 
in  French. 

S.  To  ask,  in  French,  sufficient  explanation  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  French  word  which  they  do  not 
recognize. 

9.  To  consult  a  dictionary  in  French  when  they  meet 
with  any  French  word  which  they  do  not  understand. 

10.  To  repeat  immediately  in  French  a  fact  recounted 
in  English  by  one  of  the  i>ersons  present,  or  taken  from  a 
newspaper  or  an  English  book. 

11.  To  recount  in  PVench  what  they  would  do  in  France 
under  any  given  circumstance 

12.  To  explain  and  recount  in  French  a  series  of  pictures 
without  titles. 

13.  To  improvise  immediately,  in  French,  the  end  of  a 
storj'  of  which  they  have  been  told  the  beginning. 

14.  To  sum  up  this  story  in  a  few  words. 

15.  To  recount  in  French  the  same  story  twice  over  in 
different  terms. 

16.  To  calculate  in  French. 


17.  To  explain  in  French  what  are  the  irental  pictures 
which  spring  up  in  their  mind  when  hearing  a  word  or  a 
phra.se. 

18.  To  explain  in  French  the  reason  of  the  forms  of  con- 
jugation employed  by  a  French  author  in  any  extract 
(newspaper  or  book). 

19.  To  act  as  interpreter. 

20.  To  repeat  in  French  a  conversation  held  bj'  persons 
present  at  the  examination. 

21.  To  understand  completely  a  lesson  in  science  or 
literature  given  in  French. 

23.  Themselves  to  tea<-h  a  French  series  to  others. 
'23.  To  explain  a  grammatical  table. 

24.  To  write  an  ordinary  letter,  not  technical." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive progi-amme. 

To  do  the  first  was,  of  course,  comparatively  easy. 
Eacl)  one  present  selected  an  object  in  turn,  which 
was  then  correctly  named.  The  second  was  not  quite 
so  satisfactorily  gone  through.  Several  gestures  were 
correctly  expressed,  but  they  did  not  know  the 
French  ecjuivalents  of  three  gestures — to  tickle,  to 
sneeze  and  to  wij)e  one's  nose.  The  third,  which  was 
to  rei)eat  an  old  series,  wtw  taken  by  all  the  children. 
The  elder  boys  describi'd  the  taking  of  a  ticket  at  the 
railway  station.  J<K;k  and  Emma  had  their  turn 
with  a  series  of  the  cat,  which  describes  the  catching 
and  eating  of  a  mouse.  This,  however,  was  but  the 
reliearsing  of  lessons  which  had  previously  been  gone 
through.  The  first  imi)ortant  test  was  the  fourth, 
whicli  was  to  recount  in  French  a  story  which  they 
had  just  heard  in  French.  M.  Poir6  rei)eated  in 
French  a  variant  upon  the  story  of  the  shipwreck  and 
rescue  from  an  iceberg,  described  in  our  C'hristmas 
numlj<ir,  whicli  was  then  repeated  in  French,  but  in 
their  own  rendering,  by  two  of  the  elder  boys.  Jack 
then  had  his  turn  with  a  story  improvised  for  the 
occasion  by  Madame  de  Leeuw,  going  through  his 
t;isk  with  the  utmost  sang  froid  and  success. 

The  fifth  was  the  recounting  of  a  personal  fact  in 
the  experience  of  the  pupils.  The  subjects  were 
chosen  by  tho.se  present.  The  eldest  boy  briefly  re- 
counted the  journey  which  he  took  with  his  father  to 
Oberammergau  in  the  summer  of  1890.  The  second 
boy  described  the  ^^sit  he  paid  to  the  Rhine  last  year, 
making  one  stumble  alxjut  the  genders.  Jack,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  mother,  told  a  doleful  tale  of  how 
his  fingers  had  been  cut  by  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  bicycle,  with  the  resultant  visit  to  the  doc- 
tor's to  have  his  mutilated  fingers  bound  up.  Jack 
was  bothered  al>out  the  word  "  bicyclette,"  which  is 
the  French  equivalent  for  safety  bicycle,  and  for 
"  pedals,"  which  he  liad  never  learned  in  French;  but 
otherwise  he  told  his  story  very  well. 

This  brought  us  to  the  sixth  question.  They  had 
to  read  an  article  from  a  French  newspaper.  A  bun- 
dle of  that  day's  French  papers  was  laid  upon  the 
table  and  the  follo\ving  passage,  selected  at  random, 
was  taken  from  the  Petit  Journal : 

A  l'Instrcction.— Un  petit  gar^on  de  six  k  sept  ans — 
brun,  les  yeux  relev^s  d  la  chinois — jouait  samedi  dans  le 
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couloir  sur  lequel  s'ouvrent  les  cabinets  des  juges  d'in- 
struction  de  la  troisifeme  galerie. 

De  temps  k  autre,  le  petit  s'^lan^ait  dans  la  galerie, 
tapait  de  sa  petite  main  sur  le  bureau  du  gar(;on  qui,  en 
riant,  le  menagait  du  doigt. 

L'enfant  se  sauvait,  enchant(§,  et  se  r^fugiait  auprt;s 
d'une  jeune  femme — une  gouvernante — qui  essayait  en 
vain  de  le  faire  tenir  tranquille. 

Un  pr^venu  qu'accompagnait  un  garde  r^publicain  ar- 
riva;  le  petit  gargon  lui  sauta  au  cou  en  criant: 

— Bon  jour,  mon  papa ! 

L'homme  tenait  le  petit  dans  ses  bras,  des  sanglots 
soulevaient  sa  poitrine;  le  prisonnier  ^tait  M.  Pedro  de 
San-Luna,  I'artiste  peinti'e  qui,  le  22  septembre  dernier, 
dans  un  acces  de  fm-eur  jalouse,  avait  tir6  des  coups  de 
revolver  sur  sa  belle-mfere  et  sou  beau-frfere,  M.  Pardo  de 
Tavera. 

— Viens-tu,  papa  ?  demandait  l'enfant. 

— Tout  k  I'heure,  r^pondit  le  malheui"eux  homme. 

Et  il  entra  chez  M.  Pasques,  juge  d'instruction. 

L'enfant  partit  avec  sa  bonne. 

One  of  the  boys  read  it  out  loud,  and  then,  handing 
the  paper  to  M.  Betis,  repeated  in  his  own  words  the 
story  which  he  had  just  read.  The  only  word  which 
he  boggled  at  was  "  prevenu,"  which  necessitated 
the  reference  to  a  French — not  a  French-English — 
dictionary  in  order  to  discover  its  meaning.  Depart- 
ing from  the  strict  order  of  the  programme,  M.  Betis 
then  asked  the  boys  to  explain  in  French  the  true  rea- 
sons of  the  forms  of  the  conjugations  employed  in  the 
narrative  that  had  just  been  read^for  instance, 
why  "  demandaif  l'enfant,"  but  "  r^pondif  Thomnie,"' 
etc.?  This  they  did  quite  correctly,  except  for  one 
verb,  which  was  corrected  by  one  of  the  other  boys. 
The  tenth  was  a  stiff  test — to  repeat  immediately  in 
French  a  fact  recounted  in  English.  I  told  a  gory  tale 
concerning  a  mortal  combat  between  a  cock  and  a  cat, 
with  dire  results  to  the  cat.  It  was  a  comical  story, 
which  was  improvised  for  the  moment,  and  was  sat- 
isfactorily rendered  into  French.  The  following  pas- 
sage was  then  taken  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Graphic : 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  a  shallow  ravine, 
where  we  intended  to  make  our  midday  halt.  There  was 
then  a  stiff  breeze  blowing.  I  felt  sleepy  (we  had  com- 
menced our  march  about  midnight,  and  had  not  halted 
except  for  a  few  minutes  at  sunrise,  when  I  took  a  hasty 
snack  of  cold  meat  and  bread,  standing  by  one  of  the 
camels)  ;  and  I  lay  down,  intending  to  get  up  and  have  a 
cup  of  tea  and  some  breakfast  about  one  o'clock.  By  that 
time,  however,  there  was  a  furious  storm  blowing.  My 
head  camelman,  by  shouting  in  my  ear,  made  me  under- 
stand it  was  useless  attempting  to  march,  as  I  could  soon 
perceive  for  myself. 

It  was  rather  a  long  story,  which  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  repeat  in  English,  the  sequence  of  events  not 
being  very  close.  My  second  boy,  however,  went 
through  it  in  French  much  better  than  his  father 
could  have  done  in  English.  This  brought  us  to  the 
eleventh  question.  At  this  point  Mr.  Storr  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  passage  in  English 
written  out  and  translated  textually.  To  this  M. 
B6tis  objected  on  principle.  Textual  translation  was 
opposed  to  the  essence  of  M.  Gouin's  system.   He  was 


perfectly  willing  to  take  any  passage  that  Mr.  Storr 
would  submit  from  any  English  author,  and  the  boys 
would  render  it  in  French  in  their  own  language,  but 
the  textual  translation,  phrase  by  i^hrase,  was  exactly 
the  kind  of  thing  against  which  M.  Gouin  set  his 
face.  Translation  in  which  the  exact  phrase  was  re- 
in-oduced  belonged  to  literary,  not  colloquial,  French, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  at  the  end  of  six 
months'  tuition.  All  that  M.  Gouin  claimed  to  do 
was  to  enable  his  pupils  to  give  the  sense  of  the  thing, 
to  express  accurately  and  clearly  the  gist  of  what  an 
English  author  or  speaker  had  said  or  written  ;  but 
textual  translation,  phi*ase  by  phrase — no,  they  would 
have  none  of  it !  To  prove,  however,  that  the  objec- 
tion was  not  taken  on  the  score  of  inability,  he  con- 
sented to  put  the  following  passage  from  Answers 
sentence  by  sentence  : 

Three  years  ago  I  was  traveling  in  Cumberland  in  a 
full  carriage.  One  side  of  the  compartment  was  occupied 
by  four  portly  farmers. 

At  a  wayside  station  a  thin,  cadaverous  man  got  in  and 
tried  to  wedge  himself  in  between  two  of  the  aforesaid 
farmers. 

Not  obtaining  a  comfortable  position,  he  turned  to  the 
biggest  farmer  and  said  : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir.  The  Act  of  Parliament  allows  you  to 
occupy  thirty  inches.    I  think  you  are  occupying  more." 

"Confoimd  you,  sir  !"  roared  the  farmer.  "I'd  have 
you  to  know  I  was  not  manufactured  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

This  the  boys  rendered  in  Fiench  with  a  slight  diffi- 
culty about  the  French  equivalents  for  ' '  wedged  in  " 
and  "  cadaverous,"  while  "  confound  you"  they  judi- 
ciously left  untranslated,  or  rather  replaced  by  an 
astonished  "  Monsieur  ! " 

After  this  they  were  requested  to  recount  what  they 
would  do  in  France  under  circumstances  which  were 
to  be  suggested  by  those  present.  The  situation  siig- 
gested  to  the  elder  boys  was  this  :  Suppose  that  one 
of  them  got  out  at  Amiens,  to  get  something  to  eat, 
and  was  left  behind  by  the  train  without  money  and 
without  ticket — what  would  he  do  ?  The  resources 
of  the  imagination  of  the  fifteen-year-old  were  not 
very  extensive,  being  chiefly  confined  to  a  vain  pil- 
grimage to  the  Commissaire  de  Police,  and  then  to 
the  stationmaster,  to  ask  for  money  in  order  to  rejoin 
his  father  in  Paris.  Failing  both  these  resources  of 
siipply,  he  resolved  to  wait  in  the  waiting-room  until 
his  father  came  back  for  him — the  idea  of  pledging 
his  watch  at  the  nearest  pawnbroker's  shop  not  hav- 
ing come  within  the  range  of  his  experience.  Jack 
was  then  asked  to  explain  what  he  would  do  if  he  had 
lost  his  purse  when  sent  to  make  some  purchases. 
His  answers  were  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  twelfth  ordeal  was  to  describe  and  explain  in 
French  pictures  submitted  to  them  without  explana- 
tion. The  first,  from  the  Graphic,  was  somewhat 
simple — a  party  going  to  play  golf ;  then  came  one 
from  the  illustrated  supplement  of  the  Petit  Journal, 
portraying  the  triumphal  march  of  the  French  into 
Abomey.  Then  Jack  had  his  turn  with  a  series  of 
pictures  from  the  Imagerie  Artistique  series,  repre- 
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senting  the  anger  of  a  concierge  when  mocked  by 
naughty  children.  At  first  he  was  somewhat  both- 
ered about  the  first  picture  of  the  concierge,  who 
might  have  been  any  old  man  sitting  in  a  chair  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  anything  between  a  fishing  rod  and  a 
whip,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  bell  rope.  After- 
warils  Jack  went  on  all  right.  Thirteen,  fourteen,  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  were  omitted,  as  the  time  was  rapidly 
passing.  Seventeen  was  the  exi^lanation  in  French 
of  the  mental  pictures  which  arose  before  their  minds 
on  hearing  a  word  or  a  phrase.  The  words  chosen 
were  "  tache,"  "courageux,"  "respectable,"  "li- 
braire,"  "  actuel,"  and  "larron."  Respectability 
driving  its  gig  did  not  arise  before  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  but  only  a  person  well  dressed  or  very  well 
dressed.  "  Larron"  was  a  word  they  did  not  know, 
and  this  led  tliem  to  hark  back  to  the  eighth  head,  in 
which  they  liad  to  ask  in  French  for  .sufficient  ex- 
planation to  enable  them  to  understand  that  "lar- 
ron" in  colloquial  or  modem  French  was  "  im  vo- 
leur  " — a  word  they  knew  very  well. 

We  then  had  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  boys 
employed  sus  intei-jireters  Ix^tween  a  Frenchman  and 
an  Englishman  present  who  were  supposed  not  to 
know  each  other's  language.  Tliis  was  gone  tlirough 
very  satisfactorily.  Upon  this  I  can  speak  with 
authority,  as  it  Ls  one  of  the  few  parts  of  the  exami- 
nation upon  which  I  am  entitled  to  have  a  voice. 
The  subjects  selected  were  the  best  way  to  go  to 
Biarritz,  and  a  sui)posed  business  interview  for  the 
bargaining  for  an  indefinite  number  of  animals  of 
various  sizes  and  descriptioiLs.  The  subjects  were 
selected  by  those  present.  After  tlxis  Jack  acted  as 
interpreter  between  two  ladies  present  with  reference 
to  obtaining  rooms  in  Paris. 

The  elder  boys  now  repeated  in  French  a  discussion 
held  previously  in  English  between  Mr.  Storr,  Mr. 
Swan  and  M.  B6tis,  on  the  utility  or  otherwise  of 
translation  plinise  by  phrase  instead  of  re-thinking 
the  whole  in  French. 

Then  came  the  crucial  test  to  prove  whether  the 
scholars  could  understand  ordinary  spoken  French. 
M.  B6tis  and  M.  Poir6  began  a  very  rapid  conversa- 
tion in  French  concerning  their  intended  visit  to 
France,  which  was  continued  for  some  little  time. 
The  substance  of  it  was  then  given  in  French  by  the 
boys..  One  took  the  part  of  M.  Betis  and  the  other 
of  ML  Poir6,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  those 
whose  conversation  they  undertook  to  repeat. 

No..  21  was  passed  over  for  lack  of  time,  it  now 
being  half -past  six,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of 
M.  B6tLs.  who  was  most  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
boys  could  understand  a  lesson  given  either  in  science 
or  literature  in  the  French  language.  One  of  the 
boys  was  then  told  off  to  give  a  lesson  according  to 
M.  Gouin's  system  to  his  sister,  which  he  did  standing 
at  the  table,  to  the  satisfaction  of  M.  Gouin's  repre- 
sentatives. The  grammatical  table  had  been  previously 
explained.  Then  the  elder  boys  were  instructed 
to  write  a  letter  to  an  imaginary  person  in  Paris 
asking  the  price  of  a  flat  of  five  apartments,  near  the 
Louvre.    These  were  written  in  good  phraseology', 


but  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"  appartement "  for  "  pifece,"  the  reponsibility  of 
which,  however,  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  pupil. 
The  company  was  breaking  up,  and  they  were 
writing  in  the  midst  of  a  general  hubbub.  Jack  then 
read  fluently  an  e.xtract  from  the  fairy  story  of  "  Le 
Petit  Poucet,"  and  his  sister  described  one  of  the 
pictures.    The  examination  then  closed. 

THE  RESULT. 

The  net  restilt  of  it  all  on  my  mind  was  that  what- 
ever else  had  been  done  or  had  not  been  done,  M. 
Gouin's  system  had  taught  my  children  to  think  in 
French.  That  is  to  say,  the  French  languatre  had 
become  to  them  a  vehicle  of  thought.  They  were  not 
glib,  and  as  they  have  never  t^en  to  school,  but 
always  imder  private  tutorship,  they  had  not  the  free, 
decided  manner  of  recitation  that  is  acquired  when 
set  pieces  are  learned  Ijy  heart  and  repeated  in  class. 
Although  thej*  hesitated  sometimes  in  getting  the 
facts  grasped  in  their  minds  before  giving  the  French 
sentences,  they  had  unquestionably  got  hold  of  the 
instrument  and  were  able  to  use  it  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

It  \v\\\  be  seen  from  the  extracts  which  I  have 
given  above  that  the  task  covered  a  tolerably  wide 
range  and  sampled  i)retty  fairly  the  kind  of  orilinary, 
average  colloquiiil  language  which  they  would  require 
in  finding  their  way  about  the  world.  As  to  their 
accent,  pronunciation  and  grammar,  of  that,  of 
course,  I  can  say  nothing.  I  leave  that  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  wlio  were  present,  especially  M.  Poir6 
and  Madame  de  Leeuw.  M.  Poir6  is  a  Frenchman 
born,  and  Madame  de  Leeuw  has  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages at  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  No  doubt  the  pre- 
vious grovmding  in  French  which  the  elder  boys  had 
received  from  their  tutor  stood  them  in  good  stead, 
although  both  they  and  their  tutor  frankly  admit 
that  they  never  would  have  been  alile  to  have  gone 
througli  sucli  an  examination  but  for  the  six  months' 
training  under  M.  Gouin's  system.  In  the  case  of 
Jack,  however,  M.  B^tis  had  virgin  soil  U)  work 
upon.  He  is  only  nine  years  old,  and  he  had  never 
opened  a  French  grammar.  He  also  told  his  stories 
in  French  and  took  part  in  the  French  conversation, 
and  fully  justified  what  3*Ir.  Swan  had  claimed  when 
he  came  to  me  six  months  ago. 

REPORTS  FROM  THOSE  PRESENT. 

I  append  the  written  statements  of  those  who  were 
present,  each  of  which  has  been  written  independently, 
which  supplement  and  confirm  my  own  impres.sion  as 
to  the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  My  boys 
had  never  before  been  at  any  examination  of  a  quasi- 
public  nature,  and  any  one  who  has  had  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  strangers, 
in  the  native  language  of  some  of  them,  can  under- 
stand how  formidable  such  an  ordeal  must  have  been  : 

mr.  a.  0.  poire, 
18  Portland  Place,  Halifax, 

December  20,  1892. 
Having  had  thei)ri\'ilege  of  being  one  of  the  examiners 
on  December  19,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  boys  gave 
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proof  of  a  thorough  and  wide  knowledge  of  what  one  may 
call  simple  French  ;  and  by  that  I  mean  the  ordinary 
straightforward  language  used  by  French  people  them- 
selves in  the  intercourse  of  life,  enabling  them  to  express 
all  their  own  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Of  course  there  was  occasional  hesitation,  which  may 
be  easily  understood  if  we  remember  that  everything  had 
to  be  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  (and  even  in  their 
mothei'-tongue  they  would  probably  have  done  the  same) . 

There  were  also  some  mistakes  of  genders.  In  the  few 
rare  cases  of  inaccuracy  of  tense,  the  right  form  was 
given  after  the  simple  indication  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made. 

1.  I  was  particularly  struck,  as  a  Frenchman  and  a 
teacher,  by  the  way  in  which  they  repeated,  with  aston- 
ishing accuracy,  a  conversation  between  Mr.  B^tis  and 
myself,  in  the  course  of  which  I  purposely  spoke  more 
quickly  than  we  generally  do,  never  waiting  a  second  to 
give  them  time  to  think.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  pupils  did  not  repeat  after  each  sentence,  but  only 
when  the  conversation  was  over  ;  that  is,  they  thought  in 
French. 

3.  By  the  facility  with  which  they  repeated  a  short 
story,  which  I  rapidly  improvised  in  French  on  a  theme 
given  by  another  person. 

3.  By  the  repetition,  in  excellent  French,  of  a  discussion 
which  had  taken  place,  in  English,  half  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore, which  they  did  not  know  they  would  be  asked  to  re- 
peat, and  which  one  might  think  they  had  forgotten, 
occupied  as  they  were  with  the  questions  put  to  them  be- 
tween the  discussion  and  the  repetition  of  it. 

4.  By  their  repeating,  almost  word  for  word,  an  article 
from  a  French  newspaper  read  quickly  to  them. 

5.  By  their  explanation  (in  French)  of  the  true  reasons 
for  the  use  of  all  moods  and  tenses  in  the  article  read — 
an  explanation  much  clearer  than  that  generally  found  in 
grammars — a  very  remarkable  feat,  if  we  remember  that 
the  method  does  not  take  grammar  as  its  basis. 

6.  By  the  excellent  manner  in  which  one  ef  the  boys 
gave  a  lesson  to  his  sister,  with  the  necessary  explana- 
tions, insisting,  when  needed,  on  the  value  of  certain 
wordi,  and  explaining  their  meaning  (the  whole  in 
French). 

7.  By  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Jack  recounted 
his  experiences  (in  French),  and  acted  as  an  interpreter 
between  an  American  lady  and  a  French  lady,  a  result  in 
keeping  with  his  attainments  last  August. 

These  tests — and  others— have  proved  to  me  that  al- 
though we  had  not  time  to  submit  the  boys  to  the  last 
test — that  of  listening  to  a  lecture  in  French  and  report- 
ing it  in  English — the  wide  knowledge  of  French  they 
manifested  would  have  enabled  them  to  do  it. 

A.  C.  Poire, 
French  Master  at  the  Huddersfield  College. 

madame  alida  e.  de  leeuw. 

December  20,  1892. 
Much  as  I  expected  from  Mr.  Gouin's  method,  and 
Messrs.  Swan's  and  B^tis'  application  of  it,  1  was  quite 
struck  by  the  results  shown  yesterday.  The  clear  and 
correct  pronunciation  gave  evidence  of  careful  training. 
The  facility  with  which  even  the  boy  of  nine  could  act  as 
interpreter,  and  the  wonderful  ease  with  which  the  older 
ones  rendered  in  idiomatic  French  a  most  difiBcult  passage, 
chosen  at  random  from  an  English  daily  paper,  showed 
conclusively  that  they  had  gained  a  mastery  over  the  lan- 
guage which  will  enable  them  to  converse  with  any 
Frenchman  on  any  topic,  short  of  distinctively  "  special  " 
sub.iects.    The  manner  in  which  the  questions  on  the  use 


of  the  tenses  were  answered  ought  to  convince  any  one 
that  this  is  indeed  "  French  made  easy,"  the  explanations 
being  perfectly  simple,  intelligible  and  easy  of  application. 

Alida  E.  de  Leeuw. 
The  Kingsley  School,  Wimbledon. 

MR.    DAVID   PRYDE,    I>L.D. 

2^  WoBURN  Place,  Russell  Square,  W.  C. 

Dear  Sir.— I  now  take  the  opportunity,  which  I  did  not 
get  on  Monday,  of  thanking  you  for  allowing  me  to  be 
present  at  the  examination  of  your  children  according  to 
the  new  system  of  teaching  French.  I  was  pleased  and 
satisfied  beyond  expectation. 

That  the  natural  method  of  teaching  languages  is  the 
best,  and  that  this  particular  method  is  more  natural  than 
the  others  now  in  use,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every 
unprejudiced  educationist.  The  only  problem  to  be 
solved  was,  "  Could  the  method  in  question  be  carried  out 
efficiently  ? " 

I  think  that  this  problem  was  undoubtedly  proved  by 
the  examination  at  your  house.  The  pupils  were  tried  by 
every  possible  test,  and  they  stood  every  test  most  satis- 
factorily. They  were  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  subject. 
On  the  various  occasions  when  they  were  asked  to  de- 
scribe an  object,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not 
putting  their  description  into  English,  and  then  translating 
it  word  for  word  into  French,  but  that  they  were  looking 
at  the  object  with  the  mind's  eye,  and  allowing  the  object 
to  suggest  the  French  words.  In  every  imaginable  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  placed  they  were  always  able 
to  find  some  language  to  describe  their  ideas.  Of  course, 
they  were  not  always  fluent  and  correct.  But  even 
French  children  in  similar  circumstances  would  have  oc- 
casionally hesitated  and  made  some  grammatical  mistake. 
Even  English  adults,  if  set  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
to  describe  an  object  in  their  own  language  would  not 
have  been  absolutely  without  a  mistake.  In  fact,  I  could 
not  help  noticing  that  the  keenest  critic  present  at  the 
examination,  while  drawing  up  an  English  passage  to  be 
translated  into  French,  made  a  slight  error  which  he 
afterwai'ds  corrected. 

On  these  grounds  I  think  that  M.  B^tis  and  Mr.  Swan 
ought  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  experi- 
ment. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

_  David  Pryde,  LL.D. 

December  22,  1892. 

MADAME   ADELE  M.    GARRIGUES. 

99  Gower  Street,  London,  W.  C, 

December  24,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead.— I  had  read,  in  the  American  Review 
OF  Reviews  of  July  last,  your  paper  on  the  Gouin  system 
of  teaching  languages  before  I  left  America,  and  since  I 
have  been  in  London  I  have  taken  every  means  at  my  dis- 
posal of  seeing  the  theory  applied  to  practice.  Conse- 
quently, I  was  glad  to  witness  the  examination  of  Monday 
last,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  satisfaction 
with  the  result  of  the  six  months'  test. 

The  fact  that  the  young  people  really  possessed  their 
French,  and  were  able  to  use  it  for  practical  purposes,  and 
that  they  did  so  use  it,  was  what  first  impressed  me.  The 
quickening  and  stimulating  effect  of  this  method  of  study 
upon  the  imagination  was  also  evident,  and  it  would,  I 
should  say,  have  its  effect  on  study  in  other  directions  as 
well  as  in  languages. 

The  reproductions  in  French  of  conversations  and  of 
stories  read  or  repeated  in  English  showed  this  quickness 
of  mental  energy  and  also  the  mental  attitude  which  the 
Gouin  method  aims  to  secure.    It  was  evident  that  a  dis- 
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tinct  picture  was  conveyed  to  each  brain,  and  that  the 
variations,  when  there  were  any,  were  caused  by  the  indi- 
vidual coloring  which  the  same  picture  may  take  in  dif- 
ferent minds.  I  have  never  seen  results  gained  by  six 
mouths  of  instruction  which  could  (x)mpare  favorably 
wth  what  your  children  did  on  Monday.  The  ground 
covered,  and  the  thoughtful,  intelligent  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  done,  were  alike  gratifying.  As  soon  as  the 
facts  or  ideiis  presentcid  in  English  took  shape;  in  the  brain 
the  response  in  French  was  jjrompt  and  confident. 

The  incidents  which  you  termed  "Autobiogi-aphical 
Reminiscences  of  the  Stead  Family"  were  clearly  and 
plca.simtly  told. 

I  was,  however,  even  more  interested  in  Jack  as  an  in- 
terpreter. Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
simple  and  direct  manner  iu  which  he  translated  my 
English  questions  about  apartments  in  Paris  to  Madame 
Leeuw,  or  than  the  clearnf^ss  with  which  he  rendered  her 
French  replies  to  me  in  Engli.sh.  It  was  sonicthing  I  have 
never  seen  accomplislu'd  by  an  adult  after  the  same 
amount  of  instruction. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ex- 
amination, I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Adei.e  M.  Gaurkjues. 

REPORT   OF    rUO(;RESS. 

Being  therefore  satisfied  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  colloquial  French 
and  the  giving  into  llu*  po.s.s('ssion  ui  tlie  Englisli  a 
new  vehicle  of  thought.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  its 
use  is  spreading  far  and  wide.  On  the  day  of  the  ex- 
amination I  received  letters  fromi)laces  a.s  wide  apart 
as  Chicago  and  British  Bechnanaland,  exjnessing 
great  aiii)reciation  of  the  system  and  wishing  for  in- 
formation. It  is  now  in  practice  in  certain  English 
schools,  in  some  of  them  with  the  best  results.  M. 
Pt)ir6  nt)w  conducts  three  classes,  one  of  f<jrty  boj's, 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  at  the  Higher 
Board  School  at  Halifax,  another  of  sixty  adult.-, 
and  a  private  class  of  twenty -five  adults.  The  accent 
of  the  boys  is  excellent,  and  the  lessons  are  found  in- 
teresting. The  results  with  the  adults  are  still  more 
satisfactorj-. 

BOYS  AT   BERWICK. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Wa<ldy.  M.  A.,  liead  master  of  the 
Abbey  School.  North  Berwick,  says  : 

As  to  the  .system,  so  far  as  I  have  got,  I  feel  able  to  say 
this  : 

1.  It  has  interested  all  the  boys,  both  the  clever  and  the 
dull,  and  is,  ])erhaps,  the  most  iwpular  branch  of  study  at 
present  in  the  school.  This  may  be  set  down  to  novelty, 
perhaiTS,  but  the  interest  seems  to  grow  and  not  to  abate. 

2.  It  has  wou  the  good-will  of  the  boys  for  the  subjects 
to  which  the  system  is  applied.  This  good-\vill.  wiiich  is 
sought  for  in  many  ways  (Ho  ace  says  the  teachers,  when 
kindhearted,  gave  '  he  boys  cakes  o  make  them  w  ish  to 
learn),  is  half  the  battle  and  t.at  the  method  seems  to 
secure. 

.3.  Tlie  boys  show  t'e  interest  by  repeating  the  series  at 
home,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  parents.   Several  parents 


have  spoken  to  me  about  this,  and  said  how  pleased  they 
were.  When  did  boys  ever  repeat  anything  of  their  own 
accord  under  the  old  riqime'/ 

4.  The  absence  of  detention  1  as  made  the  school  both 
happier  and  healthier  ;  the  strain  of  detention  work,  both 
tor  master  and  boys,  when  the  time-table  is  already  long, 
being  very  injurious.  Last  year,  under  the  old  system, 
my  own  health  suffered  from  stajing  in  with  the  boys. 
Nearly  eveiyday  some  one  stayed  in  to  learn  French 
gr  mmar.  This  absence  of  detention  (which  1  never  knew 
before  how  to  bring  about)  is  one  of  the  things  which  has 
made  the  sy.  tern  popular  with  vls.  I  think  this  is  a  fuir 
and  not  a  m  retricious  populirity. 

5.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  is  the  way  in  which 
the  dull  boys,  who  were  incurable  laggards  before,  have 
l)icked  up  courage  and  taken  fresh  heart  under  the  new 
system.  The  leveling  effect  of  t  e  system  upon  the  classes 
is  really  surprising. 

(J.  It  is  a  delightful  system  to  teach.  It  is  such  fun  ! 
Aud  then  the  delight  of  liaving  no  junior  exercises  to  cor- 
rect, and  the  pleasure  of  hearing  French  read  fluently 
from  the  "  Series,"  and  not  stumbled  over  from  a  reading 
book. 

GIRLS  IN   LONDON. 

Miss  N.  C.  Pryde,  of  the  Bedford  Park  High 
School,  who  has  been  the  first  in  London  to  put  the 
system  into  regular  use,  writes  to  Mr.  Swan  : 

I  am  sure  you  will  lie  pleased  to  hear  that  the  new 
method  of  teaching  Frencli  has  1)een  a  great  success  in 
thisschiM)].  A  class  of  beginners  started  under  the  new 
system  on  October  1 .  and  in  ten  weeks  the  pupils  have 
learnt  more  than  other  classes,  working  according 
to  the  old  metlHHl.  learned  in  ten  months.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  former  also  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

The  most  remarkable  result,  however,  of  the  new 
method  is  the  interest  it  awakens  in  the  pupils.  They 
are  sorr>'  when  the  French  lesson  is  done  and  beg  the 
mistress  to  give  them  another.  We  overhear  them  going 
through  the  series  by  themselves  ;  and  sometimes  during 
the  English  lesson  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  an  expres- 
sion they  involuntarily  use  a  French  phrase.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  method 
I  was  ]irinting  some  papers  on  the  typograph  and  some 
children  of  eight  or  nine  years,  pupils  of  the  newly  started 
French  chtss,  were  looking  on.  I  heard  them  expressing 
all  my  actions  in  French  to  themselves,  each  one  trying  to 
name  them  first. 

One  of  the  great  mlvantages  of  this  new  system  is  that 
it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  home  preparation.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished  in  other  subjects  it  would  be  a 
great  relief,  not  only  to  the  pupils  but  to  their  parents. 

Some  jjeople  say  that  this  method,  while  it  may  be  use- 
ful for  children,  cannot  be  successful  with  adults.  In 
refutation  of  this  I  may  state  tliat  I  have  a  German  class 
for  adults  and  the  results  are  wonderful.  The  pupils 
themselves  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  progress  they 
have  made. 

There  seems  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  American  teachers  to  adapt  their  methods  to 
the  Gouin  j^rinciples. 


FThe  first  article  in  thLs  series  upon  Learning  Languages  by  the  Goum  method  appeared  m  the  July  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  It  was  followed  by  an  appro\-ing  and  appreciative  article  in  the  August  niunber  from  the  pen  of  that  veteran 
linguist  and  teacher  Profes-sor  Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh,  recounting  hLs  own  experiences.  In  the  November  number  wepublished 
an  article  reporting  little  Jack  Stead's  striking  progress  during  three  months  of  instruction  by  the  Gouin  method.  These  arti- 
cles have  brought  so  many  inquiries  to  the  office  of  the  Review  ok  Reviews  that  we  have  arranged  to  mail  directly— as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  our  readers— copies  of  M.  Gouins  valuable  new  work  uJSon  the  •  Art  of  Teatrhing  and  Studying 
Languages  ■  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  rii5.    Address  the  Review  of  Reviews.  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


LEADING   ARTICLES    OF    THE    MONTH. 


ARE  WE  ALREADY  COINING  TOO  MUCH  SILVER? 

IN  the  Forum  the  Hon.  George  Fred.  Williams,  of 
Massachusetts,  contends  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Silver  Piirchase  act  of  1890,  which,  he  attempts  to 
show,  is  rapidly  driving  gold  from  the  country. 
From  his  statements  and  statistics  it  appears  that  we 
have,  during  the  last  five  years,  sent  abroad  all  the 
net  product  of  gold  for  this  period  available  for  coin- 
age pui-poses  and  drawn  upon  our  accumulated  gold  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  $50,000,000. 

' '  The  critical  nature  of  our  present  situation  ap- 
pears not  only  in  the  smallness  of  our  gold  reserve, 
but  in  the  constantly  diminishing  supply  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  gold  through  the  legitimate  channel  of  the  col- 
lection of  duties.  From  the  Treasurer's  report,  No. 
23,  it  appears  that  in  November,  1889,  the  gold  re- 
ceipts from  customs  at  New  York  were  92.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  receipts.  In  November,  1890,  the  per- 
centage of  gold  payments  had  fallen  to  80.4  per  cent. ; 
in  November,  1891,  to  43.5  per  cent.,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  to  7.8.  In  the  six  months  preceding  De- 
cember 1,  1892,  the  average  of  gold  so  paid  to  the 
government  was  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  total 
payments.  It  thus  appears  that  gold  payments  at 
the  custom  house  by  debtors  of  the  government  have 
substantially  ceased,  and  if  the  same  fact  holds  in  the 
department  of  internal  revenue,  for  which  returns 
are  wanting,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  govern- 
m:ent  can  no  longer  rely  for  its  gold  reserve  upon  the 
ordinary  avenue  of  collections. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury  $100,000,000  are  substantially  pledged  to  the 
redemption  of  the  outstanding  legal-tender  notes, 
amounting  to  $346,000,000.  If  this  fund  be  held  in- 
violable, the  appalling  fact  presents  itself  that  we 
have  $467,000,000  of  government  promises  outstanding 
which  have  only  $14,000,000,  or  about  three  per  cent., 
of  gold  available  for  their  redemption. 

"The  recent  heavy  drafts  upon  the  Treasury  of 
gold  for  exportation  are  a  sufficient  reminder  that 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  two  or  three 
weeks  may  exhaust  this  whole  fvmd  in  excess  of  the 
legal-tender  resei've.  When  this  occurs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj"-  must  face  the  question  of  issuing 
bonds  to  maintain  the  good  faith  of  the  country. 
There  is  much  thoughtlessness  in  the  talk  of  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  with  bonds.  It  is  forgotten  that  this 
purchase  must  be  inade  from  abroad  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  banks  if  they  are  to  avail  anything. 
If  the  Treasury  merely  buys  gold  from  our  banks 
they  can  at  once  secure  their  gold  again  by  present- 
ing government  notes  for  redemption  in  gold.  If  we 
drained  gold  from  Europe  the  conversion  of  our  se- 
curities into  money  and  the  disruption  of  the  money 
market  would  be  likely  to  follow." 

Therefore,  concludes  Representative  Williams,  re- 


peal the  Silver  Purchase  act  and  let  tis  have  no  more 
tampering  with  the  old  and  reliable  gold  standard. 


A  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY. 

THE  first  eighteen  pages  of  the  Forum  are  given 
'to  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  by  Mr.  David  A. 
Wells.  Mr.  Wells  sees  in  the  present  industrial  sit- 
uation nothing  to  justify  the  continuation  of  even  a 
low  tariff,  save  the  need  of  the  revenue  which  is  now 
conveniently  derived  from  a  tax  on  imports.  He 
seems  to  think  that  we  could  get  along  very  well 
without  a  tariff  if  it  were  not  for  pensions.  But  how 
to  effect  any  great  reduction  with  this  obstacle  in  the 
way  is  the  question  !  Mr.  Wells'  solution  is  to  "  re- 
gard this  pension  obligation  as  a  debt,  the  payment 
of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  debt,  need  not 
be  made  contingent  on  current  revenues,  and  Avhich 
may  be  easily  met  in  case  of  temporary  deficiencies  of 
revenue  by  an  authorization  of  treasiiry  notes  bearing 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  issued  and  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  government." 

EEVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Not  wholly  satisfied  mth  his  suggestion,  Mr.  Wells 
discovers  that  after  all  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  expedient  of  issuing  treasury  notes  in 
order  to  put  the  tariff  on  a  mere  reveime  basis.  He 
says  :  "  That  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  the  issue 
of  any  such  notes,  or  at  least  for  their  employment  to 
any  large  amount,  will  appear  if  a  fact  is  recognized 
which  the  public  as  yet  do  not  seem  to  have  fully 
appreciated,  namely,  that  the  receipts  from  internal 
revenue  (mainly  from  spirits  and  tobacco)  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources — estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1893 
at  $185,000,000  and  for  1894  at  $195,000,000— are 
nearly  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  (estimated  for  1893  at  $197,- 
000,000)  except  the  interest  on  the  public  debt ;.  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  tariff  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Fifty -third  Congress  that 
would  yield  less  than  $130,000,000  the  first  year,  with 
a  certainty  of  a  large  and  continuing  increase  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  years.  And  if,  as  reported, 
the  annual  expenditure  for  pensions  proper  is  at 
present  only  about  $120,000,000,  and  the  difference 
between  the  amount  and  current  disbursement  is 
represented  by  arrears  which  will  probably  be  en- 
tirely liquidated  in  the  next  two  years,  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  the  proposed  Treasury  notes  would  be 
comparatively  inconsiderable." 

A  HIGH  TARIFF  ENCOURAGES  SMUGGLING. 

One  of  the  points  upon  which  Mr.  Wells  lays  great 
stress  in  his  article  is  that  a  high  tariff  on  imports 
tends  to  encourage  fraud  and  smuggling,  and  thereby 
often  yields  no  greater  revenue  than  would  a  lower 
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tax,  A  tariff  with  a  view  to  revenue  only  could  be 
constrncted,  he  thinks,  so  as  to  diminish  smuggling 
without  diminishing  the  receipts  from  imports. 

"An  exceedingly  high  tariff  on  dutiable  imports, 
averaging  forty-six  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  and  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few 
specific  articles,  has  constituted  such  an  inducement 
to  fraiidulent  importation  that  the  creation  of  an 
Administration  Board  endowed  with  extraordinary 
privileges,  as  the  power  to  decide  cases  ^^ithout  notice 
to  the  party  in  controversy  with  the  government,  luus 
been  thought  necessary,  and  this,  too,  under  a  law  so 
crudely  drawn  that  the  repeal  of  one  entire  section  of 
it  ha.s  been  a.sked  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  of  execution.  Under  a 
tariff  clearly  constructed  and  for  revenue  only,  the 
inducements  for  smuggling  would  be  so  far  dimin- 
ished that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  fontin- 
uance  of  any  such  law,  and  with  its  repeal  its  admin- 
istrators, who  appear  to  have  been  actuated  with  the 
idea  that  foreign  commerce  is  a  crime  and  that 
importers  have  no  rights  which  the  government  is 
bound  to  respect,  should  be  relegated  to  private  life  as 
expeditiously  as  pos.sible. 

WHAT  THE   RATE   OF  DUTY   SHOVLD   BE. 

"  CJonoeming  the  average  rate  of  duty  that  should 
be  the  object  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  tariff,  there 
will  be  doubtless  some  differences  in  opinion ;  Init. 
excepting  the  duties  on  vsines.  liquors,  tobacco  and  a 
few  other  articles,  such  an  average  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty -five  jier  c^nt.  ad  ftiloreui ;  and  with  raw 
and  crude  materials  exemi)t  from  taxation,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  such  an  average  rate  in  many  cases  will  af- 
ford a  more  ample  net  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
facturers than  they  now  have  under  the  existing  tariff. 
If  it  be  objecte<l  tliat  such  an  average  would  not  be 
sufficiently  productive  of  revenue,  referenc^^  may  be 
made  to  the  lesson  of  exjierience  afforded  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  the  average  rate  of 
which  was  alH)ut  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  the  first 
two  years  after  ita  eiuictment  the  customs  revenue 
increased  nineteen  per  cent,  and  in  the  first  eight 
years  it  more  tlian  doubled.  Is  there  any  reaw)n  why 
a  like  experience  may  not  l)e  exixK-ted  and  realized?" 

Give    Us  the  Walker  Tariff  of  '46. 

"  For  revenue  only  "  is  the  principle  upon  which 
Chairman  Springer,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, also  thinks  the  tariff  should  Ije  revised.  In 
the  Xorth  Auierican  Review,  he  argues  for  the  recon- 
struction of  our  present  system  on  this  ba.sis,  holding 
up  as  a  model  to  be  patterned  after,  the  Walker  tariff 
of  1846.  This  measure  as  interpreted  by  Representa- 
tive Springer  required :  "1.  That  no  more  money 
should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  government  should  be 
economically  administered.  2.  That  no  duty  should 
be  imposed  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  jield 
the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  This  contemplates  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  not  framed  -nith  a  view 
to  protecting  any  class  of  industries.  3.  That,  below 
the  revenue  standard.  Congress  may  discriminate  as 


to  the  rate,  and  may  admit  certain  articles  free  of  all 
duty.  4.  That  the  liighest  duties  should  be  imposed 
on  luxuries.  This  proposition  ought  to  receive  imi- 
versal  approval.  In  party  platforms,  the  claim  is 
generally  made  that  d\ities  should  be  so  imposed,  but 
in  practice,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the  McKinley 
act,  the  rule  is  generally  the  reverse,  the  highest 
dtities  being  placed  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
lowest  uix)n  luxuries.  5.  That  mininiums  should  be 
abolished.  Such  rates  have  already  been  dispensed 
with."' 

ABOLISH    SPECIFIC    DUTIES. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Walker  tariff  was 
that  it  abolished  specific  duties  and  substituted  in 
tlieir  place  ad  valorem  duties,  and  a  proposition  to 
this  effect  should  especially  be  considered.  Repre- 
sentative Springer  declares,  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  tariff  scliedule.  The  chief  defec  the  finds  in  the 
McKinley  tariff  is  the  high  specific  duties  it  imposes. 


THE  NICARAGUAN  CANAL. 

IN  view  of  the  movement  in  progress  to  annex  to 
the  United  States  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Nicarjigtian  Canal  comes  in  for  the  greater  share  of 
public  attention.  In  the  North  American  Review, 
Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  considers  the 
political  and  financial  (luestions  i)resented  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal  under  the  present  concessions 
from  Nicaragtxa  and  Costa  Rica,  and  urges  the  United 
States  to  8ui)plement  the  aid  it  has  already  given  to 
the  enterprise. 

THE  CONCE.SSroNS  WE  HAVE  SECURED. 

Tlie  concessions  which  these  countries  have  made 
are  certain  grants  of  rights,  privileges  and  property 
to  individuals,  and  through  them  to  a  corporation 
chartere<l  in  the  United  States.  A  company  known 
as  "  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua " 
was  duly  formed,  which  has  complied  with  the  pre- 
liminary conditions  of  the  concessions,  and  "  Con- 
gress hiis  accepted  the  concessions  as  the  basis  of  its 
action  and  ha.s  conformed  its  legislation  to  the  pledges 
of  goo<l  faith  towards  our  citizens  in  securing  them 
the  enjoyment  and  protection  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  therein  grante<l. 

"No  nation,  continues  Senator  Morgan,  "has  the 
right,  in  view  of  the  concessions  made  by  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  to  our  citizens,  and  of  our  legislation 
to  aid  and  perfect  those  rights,  to  say  to  us  that  we 
.shall  not  proceed  to  aid  the  canal  by  a  subvention,  or 
in  any  other  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  over  their  own 
domain. 

"  Any  other  nation  may  as  well  demand  of  us  the 
rei)eal  of  the  charter  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
canal  company,  as  to  say  that  we  shall  not  make  that 
legislation  effectual  by  giving  mateiial  aid  to  the 
building  of  the  canal,  and  secure  our  government 
against  loss.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  our  treaty 
with  Nicaragua,  concluded  August  21,  1867,  and  her 
treaty  of  February  11,  1860.  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
which  our  treaty  was  modeled,  all  look  to  and  pro- 
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vide  for  this  canal  and  for  material  aid  to  it.  They 
only  exclude  the  right  of  either  power  for  acquiring 
sovereign  rights  in  Nicaragua. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

"  The  Nicaragua  Canal  has  29}^  miles  of  canal 
prism,  or  axial  line.  Of  this  one-third  is  very  light 
dredging.  The  total  length  of  this  transit,  from  sea 
to  sea,  is  169i^  miles  ;  of  this  line  155i^  miles  is  slack 
water  navigation  at  an  elevation  of  110  feet  above 
tho  level  of  the  sea. 

"This  small  lift  is  overcome  by  six  locks— three  on 
either  side  of  the  lake.  The  entire  cost  of  the  canal 
ready  for  use,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Menocal,  allowing 
25  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  is  $65,085,176.  A  board 
of  five  other  great  engineers  went  over  Mr.  Menocal's 
measurements  and  estimates  with  great  care,  and  out 
of  abundant  caution,  and  not  because  of  any  substan- 
tial change  in  his  figures,  they  added  to  his  estimates 
another  20  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  and  so  changed 
his  estimate  as  to  make  the  total  cost  of  the  canal, 
ready  for  service,  $87,799,570.  It  seems  that  this 
may  be  reasonably  accepted  as  the  outside  possible 
cost  of  the  canal." 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  INVESTMENT. 

Senator  Morgan  estimates  that  the  freight  traffic  of 
the  canal  would  not  be  less  than  9,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  income  from  passenger 
traffic.  "  On  this  estimate  we  could  place  the  tolls  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  ton,  and  realize  $9,000,000 
per  annum.  Take  $3,000,000  of  this  sum  for  main- 
tenance of  the  canal,  which  will  not  exceed  half  that 
sum  ;  $3,000,000  for  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and 
$3,000,000  for  the  stockholders,  and  we  will  have  a 
result  that  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  most 
grasping  speculator.  But  the  true  friend  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  people  will  see  in  this  result 
a  saving  to  industry  and  comnierce  of  more  than  one- 
half  the  charges  for  tonnage  that  are  now  paid  to  the 
Suez  Canal. 

"If  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of  $80,000,000  of 
the  $100,000,000  of  the  stock  in  this  canal,  and  if  it  is 
to  cost  $100,000,000  to  build  it,  the  dividends  on  that 
80,000,000  of  stock,  employed  in  a  sinking  fund  and 
invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  company,  would  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  construction  and  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

THEREFORE. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  indisputable  facts  that  show 
that  it  is  a  good  financial  operation,  and  a  duty  that 
concerns  the  honor,  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  project  worthy  to  be  accom- 
plished as  the  closing  splendor  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury. Above  all,  it  will  stand  as  an  example  to  man- 
kind to  prove  that  the  great  Republic  of  republics  is 
the  best  form  of  political  government  for  securing 
the  welfare  of  the  citizen  and  the  fruits  of  his  liber- 
ties. It  will,  indeed,  be  the  crowning  glory  of  this 
era  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  built  by  the 
aid,  and  controlled  by  the  influence,  of  the  United 
States." 


OUR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

THE  most  comprehensive  article  on  the  subject  of 
our  trade  with  Soiith  American  countries  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  periodicals  is  that  by  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Clow  in  the  January-March  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics.  The  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Clow  indicate  that  the  United  States  has  only  about 
one-fourteenth  of  the  total  South  American  trade, 
and  from  his  account  it  does  not  appear  that  the  reci- 
procity clause  of  the  McKinley  tariff  is  doing  much 
to  increase  this  percentage. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  TRADE. 

In  fact,  says  Mr.  Clow,  our  trade  with  South 
America  is  likely  always  to  remain  small,  for  reasons 
which  he  states  and  discusses  as  follows  :  "  One  great 
hindrance  to  our  South  American  trade  in  the  past 
has  been  the  poor  transportation  facilities.  Mails 
and  freight  often  had  to  be  carried  by  way  of  Eng- 
land, causing  loss  of  time  and  increase  in  expense. 
The  new  steamship  mail  service  will  do  much  to 
remedy  this  difficulty,  and  an  increase  in  our  trade 
may  be  expected  on  that  account.  The  difi'erence 
between  our  trade  with  the  countries  on  the  Carib- 
bean and  that  with  the  rest  of  South  America  is 
largely  due  to  difference  in  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  Another  reason  for  th& 
smallness  of  our  proportion  of  the  South  American 
trade  is  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  oiir  dealers 
regarding  the  market  there.  Our  consuls  frequently 
complain  of  this  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  sale  of 
American  goods.  Manufacturers  of  other  countries, 
especially  England  and  Germany,  expend  infinite 
pains  in  producing  goods  exactly  adapted  to  the 
South  American  market.  They  send  out  special 
agents  to  study  the  customs  of  the  people,  become 
familiar  with  their  habits,  and  learn  their  peculiar 
whims  and  fancies.  Our  manufacturers  appear  to 
give  themselves  little  trouble  in  this  direction,  and 
apparently  assume  that  the  goods  which  suit  North 
Americans  should  suit  South  Americans  as  well.  To 
take  the  simple  matter  of  packing — most  of  the 
customs  duties  in  South  America  are  levied  on  the 
gross  weight  of  the  goods.  European  dealers  take 
note  of  this,  and  pack  in  light  but  durable  cases  ; 
American  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  pack  in  the 
same  heavy  boxes  that  are  used  for  the  home  trade. 
The  result  is  that  American  goods  are  subject  te 
heavier  duties  than  European.  After  the  goods  "have 
been  landed  they  frequently  have  to  be  loaded  on  the 
backs  of  mules  and  carried  inland.  For  this  purpose 
European  dealers  put  up  their  goods  in  small  separate 
packages,  so  that,  when  taken  out  of  the  shipping 
cases,  they  are  ready  for  the  inland  trip.  American 
dealers  neglect  this,  and  therefore  their  goods  must 
be  repacked  at  the  port  of  entry  before  going  inland." 

Mr.  Clow  concludes  that,  "  Until  the  United  States 
offers  rarer  opportunities  for  new  or  increased  busi- 
ness than  now,  our  manufacturers  will  spend  little 
time  in  getting  up  special  styles  of  goods  for  the 
markets  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  Baranquilla.  This  means 
that  for  many  years  our  exports  to  South  America 
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■will  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  following:  1.  Natural 
products,  like  petroleum,  which  are  not  produced  in 
South  America  ;  2.  Bulky  manufactures,  like  furni- 
ture, for  which  we  have  a  better  sui)ply  of  raw 
material  than  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  ;  3. 
Certain  lines  of  manufactures,  like  locomotives,  elec- 
trical supplies  and  agricultural  machinery,  in  which 
Yankee  inventiveness,  aided  by  special  circumstances, 
has  enabled  us  to  surpass  other  countries ;  and  4. 
Food  products  for  the  northern  and  western  regions 
of  South  America.'" 

HAWAII  AND  ITS  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

IT  has  been  cliarged  that  the  revolution  in  Hawaii 
was  brought  aljout  by  persons  interested  in  the 
sugar  industries  of  the  islands,  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing through  annexation  the  restoration  of  the 
benefits  they  derived  xmder  the  reciprocity  treaty 
which  existed  between  the  governments  of  Hawaii 
and  the  United  Stat(»s  jjrevious  to  the  i)}ussage  of  the 
McKinley  tariff.  The  provisions  of  this  treaty  and 
the  advantages  it  secured  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  pro- 
ducer are  dcst  ril)ed  by  Professor  F.  W.  Tiius.sig  in  his 
article  on  "  Reciprocity,"  m  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  for  October-December : 

"  The  treaty  made  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
1876  stipulated  for  the  free  admis-sion  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  commodities,  among  which  sugar 
was  the  most  imiK)rtant.  In  return,  we  got  similar 
remissions  in  tlie  Sandwich  Islands.  Hawaiian  sugar 
was  admitted  free;  other  sugar  jmid  duty.  The  Ha- 
waiian sugar  formed  at  the  outset  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  supjily;  and,  though  it  grew  very 
rapidly  under  the  treaty,  it  never  formed  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  supply.  It  was  sold,  naturally,  at  tlic 
same  price  a.s  other  sugar  paying  duty:  and  tlie  Amer- 
ican consumer  who  iLsed  it  paid  a  tax  in  the  shape  of 
a  higher  price,  exactly  as  he  paid  a  tax  on  duty-paying 
sugar.  The  tax,  however,  went  not  into  tlie  national 
treasury,  but  into  the  profits  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
raisers.  Tliroughout  tlie  period  when  Hawaiian  sugar 
was  free  luid  other  sugar  paid  duty  the  price  of  sugar 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  Hawaiian  sugar  was 
u.sed,  was  fully  Jis  high  as  it  was  elsewhere.  Whoever 
got  the  benefit  of  the  remission  of  the  duty,  it  was  not 
the  consumer.  In  this  particular  case,  it  should  be 
added,  there  were  some  complicating  conditions.  The 
capital  invested  in  sugar  raising  on  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands was  largely  owned  bj-  Americans.  Consequently, 
the  \artual  tax  still  paid  by  sugar  consumers  inured  to 
the  benefit  of  other  Americans  rather  than  of  foreign- 
ers. The  effect  was  much  the  same  as  if  the  tobacco 
growers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  had  been  freed 
from  the  tobacco  tax  while  other  growers  still  had 
to  pay  it.  Further,  the  business  of  refining  this  Ha- 
waiian sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  got  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  establishment,  the  o\\Tiers  of  which  were 
largely  the  same  persons  who  had  invested  capital  in 
sugar  raising  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These  fortu- 
nate indivnduals  consequently  added  the  profits  of  a 
monopoly  of  sugar  refining  to  the  profits  of  a  tax 


paid  for  their  benefit  by  the  consumers  of  sugar.  The 
Hawaiian  treaty  therefore  presented  peculiarities  in 
more  respects  than  one.  But  we  are  here  concerned 
chiefly  with  that  aspect  of  it  which  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article — the  effect  on  sugar  con- 
siimers  and  producers.  It  was  clearly  the  latter  who 
benefited  by  the  arrangement." 


BEET-SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  prints,  under  the  title  "  Sugar 
from  Sunbeams,"  an  article  on  the  develop- 
ment, the  modus  operandi,  and  the  outlook  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  with  numer- 
oTis  illustrations  showing  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture. 

"  There  are  now  in  this  coimtry  six  of  these  plants ; 
the  locations  being  Alvarado,  Watsonville'and  Chino, 
in  California,  (irand  Island  and  Norfolk,  in  Nebraska, 
and  Lehi,  in  Utah,  the  last  four  of  which  were  estab- 
lished in  1R90  and  1891.  All  have  been  able  thus  far 
to  cope  with  the  disadvantages  that  lie  in  the  path  of 
the  industry  in  the  way  of  solution  of  the  agricult- 
iiral  jiroblem,  and  the  business  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  already  a  very  strong  foothold. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  half  a  thou- 
sand of  stich  factories,  each  costing  .several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
sugar  that  we  consume  annually,  it  is  not  diflBcult  to 
see  that  millions  of  dollars  now  sent  abrofwl  year 
after  year  would  be  retained  here,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  labor  afforded  to  thousands  of  workmen,  the  ad- 
vantage to  a  community  of  possessing  a  factory  that 
uses  raw  material  whose  production  is  a  benefit  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  improvement  in  general  agriculture  tliat  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  pursuit  of  the  very  care- 
ful methods  required  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
beet." 

We  have  a  vast  belt  with  natural  facilities  finely 
sulapted  to  this  great  industry  ;  it  only  waits  for  the 
farmers  to  learn  to  use  the  care  and  study  which  is 
necessary  to  make  beet  growing  for  sugar  purposes  a 
success.  To  give  an  idea  how  much  attention  the 
business  recjuires.  we  quote  Mr.  Adams'  words  about 
the  Euroiwan  beet-seed  farms,  to  the  evolution  of 
which  men  have  devoted  a  lifetime  : 

"Among  their  'crack'  varieties  is  the  blanche 
am61ior6e,  and  no  one  unfamiliar  with  the  process 
can  comprehend  all  that  is  implied  in  the  simple  word 
forming  the  last  half  of  the  name.  It  means  years  of 
the  most  patient  study — the  kind  of  study  that  has 
produced  the  racehorses  of  to-day.  The  most  careful 
selection  of  '  mother- beets '  is  made,  that  no  bad  traits 
may  be  handed  down,  a  striking  illustration  of  which 
car  is  shovsm  in  the  statement  that  out  of  2,782,300 
examinations  made  at  Klein-Wanzleben,  in  one  sea- 
son, but  3,043  were  preserved  for  breeding.  In  each 
case  a  test  is  made  either  by  withdrawing  a  cylindri- 
cal portion  of  the  beet  and  analyzing  the  juice,  or  by 
throwing  the  roots  into  brine  to  ascertain  their 
density." 
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REPEAL  THE  FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT. 

Mr.  Wickliffe's  Solution  of  the  Negro  Problem. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  WICKLIFFE,  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  New  Orleans,  and  prominent  in 
the  movement  against  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Com- 
pany, declares  in  the  Forum  that  negro  suffrage  has 
been  a  failure,  and  i^rges  as  a  solution  of  the  negro 
problem  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  be  repealed  and 
the  question  of  qualification  for  suffrage  remitted  to 
the  several  States  ;  in  short,  that  the  Northern  idea  of 
the  negro's  political  equality  be  abandoned  and  the 
Southern  advantage  of  additional  political  represen- 
tation surrendered. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  REPEAL. 

' '  The  effect  that  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  would  have  is  obvious.  Such  States  as 
chose  to  debar  the  negro  from  participation  in  elec- 
tions would,  under  the  operation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  be  deprived  of  such  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College  and  such  seats  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  as  were  based  iipon  the 
disfranchised  negroes.  But  the  matter  would  be  left 
entirely  to  these  States.  If  Louisiana,  for  instance, 
■desired  to  retain  her  eight  electoral  votes  and  her  six 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  she  would 
leave  the  negro  a  suffragist.  If  she  desired  (as  she 
does)  white  supremacy  within  the  law,  she  would 
surrender  two  or  three  of  her  Congressmen  and  a 
corresponding  influence  in  the  choice  of  a  President. 

"  To  the  white  people  such  legislation  would  be  a 
blessing.  Criminations  and  recriminations  over  '  bull- 
dozing' and  ballot-box  stuffing  would  cease.  The 
moral  sensibilities  of  the  people,  which  have  un- 
questionably been  blunted  by  the  practices  toward 
the  negro,  into  which  they  have  been  forced  by  dire 
necessity,  would  regain  their  normal  tone,  and  we 
might  hope  for  a  return  to  that  purity  of  politics 
ivhich  is  now  a  tradition  of  the  times  of  our  fathers. 
To  the  negro  it  would  be  no  less  a  blessing.  I  put 
aside  the  matter  of  his  personal  safety  and  his  freedom 
from  molestation  and  consider  the  change  as  affecting 
him  from  a  political  point  of  view  only.  In  a  State 
where  the  color-line  was  drawn  he  would  cease  to  be 
the  political  nightmare  of  his  white  neighbors  and  a 
political  enemy  to  be  held  in  a  state  of  political  siege. 
In  many  of  the  States,  while  the  color-line  would  be 
drawn,  the  law  would  doubtless  be  so  framed  as  to 
permit  such  negroes  as  could  qualify  themselves  by 
intelligence  and  thrift  to  step  across  it,  and  this 
incentive  would  result  in  the  moral,  material  and 
mental  improvement  of  the  race.  To  the  whole 
country  the  gain  would  be  still  greater.  Parties 
could  then  differ  and  men  range  themselves  into 
parties  upon  questions  of  political  economy  and 
governmental  functions ;  sectional  lines  would  be 
Tviped  out.  and  a  man's  opinions,  not  his  residence, 
would  decide  his  political  affiliations.  "  The  whole 
country  would  be  made  the  Presidential  battle-ground, 
instead  of  two  or  three  States  being  selected  as  the 
field  of  the  political  trickster  and  the  market  of  the 


political  corruptionist.  The  purchase  of  the  Presi- 
dency, which  is  possible  where  but  one  or  two  States 
are  to  be  bought,  would  be  an  impossibility  with 
forty-four  States  in  the  doubtful  column." 


GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

IN  the  Engineering  Magazine  Mr.  Richard  Speight 
gives  an  account  of  the  workings  of  State-owned 
railways  in  Australia.  Mr.  Speight  is  qualified  to 
write  iipon  the  subject,  having  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners. 
Upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  railways 
should  be  owned  by  private  companies  or  by  the  State, 
he  says:  "In  old  established  communities,  already 
accommodated  by  private  enterprise,  I  should  say 
it  is  advisable  to  continue  the  existing  system  of  ovm.- 
ership  and  management,  as  affording  the  best  pro- 
tection for  the  public  interest  and  freedom  from  diffi- 
culties associated  with  a  condition  of  things  under 
which  a  government  may  become  a  large  employer  of 
labor ;  but  in  new  communities  and  countries  it  is 
different.  There  is  a  necessity  for  opening  up  and 
peopling  the  lands  of  such  colonies  more  rapidly  than 
private  enterprise  could  undertake,  and  to  construct 
railways  becomes  of  the  first  importance." 

THE  STATE   RAILWAY  OF  VICTORIA. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  railways  of 
Victoria  have  been  conducted:  "A  glance  at  the 
map  of  Victoria  will  show  that,  whoever  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  railways  of  the  country,  due  regard  was 
paid  to  the  development  of  the  country,  and  to  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  accommodation  the  State  was  able 
to  provide.  Some  hold  the  view  that,  if  it  is  not  in 
evidence  that  a  railway  will  pay,  it  should  not  be 
authorized ;  but  if  this  doctrine  had  been  adopted 
from  the  first,  many  railways  now  a  direct  source  of 
revenue  to  the  State  would  never  have  been  made, 
and  the  development  of  the  country  would  not  have 
received  the  impetus  the  construction  of  those  rail- 
ways created.  Most  of  the  districts  now  served  by 
the  present  railways  depend  upon  agriculture  for 
their  main  products,  and  would  have  remained  prac- 
tically in  their  virgin  state  if  facilities  of  transit  had 
not  been  provided.  The  advantage  to  the  country 
has  therefore  been  enormous,  as  compared  with  a 
temporary  inability  to  earn  a  sufficient  net  revenue 
to  cover  the  entire  interest  upon  the  moneys  invested 
in  the  railways." 

Considering  the  fact  that  in  only  three  years  out  of 
the  last  twenty  the  government  railroads  of  Victoria 
have  5delded  a  net  profit,  it  is  evident  that  State  own- 
ership has  done  for  the  country  what  private  enter- 
prise would  not  have  done. 


Among  the  natural  history  papers  in  the  maga- 
zines must  be  mentioned  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  ac- 
count of  the  "  Origin  of  Flowers  "  in  Longman's.  In 
Cornhill  the  "  Son  of  the  Marshes"  has  a  brief —too 
brief — chapter  of  his  "  Nature  Studies." 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REI^/EIVS: 


EX-PRESIDENT  HAYES. 

THE  Charities  Review  is  the  first  monthly  joimial 
to  publish  an  article  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  since  the  death  of  the  late  ex- 
President.  William  M.  F.  Round  contributes  a  good 
sketch,  paying  attention  chiefly  to  the  sociological 
and  educational  work  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Round  sjieaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of 
Mr.  Hayes'  devotion  to  the  causes  of  reform  which  he 
had  taken  up :  "He  has  never  missed  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Prison  Congress,  and  his  speeches  from 
the  first  have  had  the  truest  ring  of  the  reformer.  In 
his  Toronto  address  we  find  him  denouncing  the  jail 
system  of  the  country  and  proposing  measures  for  its 
reformation.  We  find  him  demanding  the  entire 
separation  of  young  and  old  offenders.-  We  find  him 
advocating  the  i)ermanent  confinement  of  habitual 
criminals  in  his  Boston  address.  We  find  him  plead- 
ing for  a  recognition  of  the  common  humanity  in 
criminals  alike  with  h(jnest  men.  In  Nashvilk'  we 
find  him  making  an  earnest  plea  for  the  Indetermi- 
nate Sentence.  In  CMnciimati  we  find  him  i)leading 
for  a  better  education  of  criminals  in  prison,  in  indus- 
try and  in  letters ;  always  in  the  front  rank  and 
always  following  uj)  his  words  by  his  utmost  personal 
influence  in  liis  own  State  and  in  the  nation. 

"  Under  the  Presidency  of  General  Hayes  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association  in  its  organization  and  re- 
organization has  grown  from  its  five  members  in  Sar- 
atoga in  1883  to  more  than  two  hundred,  and  num- 
bers all  the  leading  i)risf)n  men  of  the  country.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  that  ha.s  not  a  w.irm  feeling  of  fel- 
lowshij)  and  love  for  President  Hayes  ;  there  is  not 
one  of  tliem  that  has  not  felt  that  he  could  freely  ap- 
proach liim  for  a<lvice  and  fully  depend  uikju  him 
for  support  in  any  measures  of  reform." 

He  disjilayed  no  less  deep  interest  in  the  part  he 
took  in  the  administration  of  .the  PeaVjody  and  Slater 
funds.  "  His  faith  in  the  future  of  the  colored  jM^ojile 
in  the  South  was  very  great,  but  their  uplifting  w;us 
to  depend  upon  their  education,  and  their  etlucation 
was  to  be  effected  and  controlled  b)-  the  race  that  ha<l 
been  their  niiister.  It  must  be  a  process  of  genera- 
tions." 

THE   PEIISONALITV  OF   MR.    HA"\"ES. 

Mr.  Round,  who  was  brought  close  to  Mr.  Haj'es 
in  i)rivate  life  on  many  occasions,  says  : 

"  Those  wlio  knew  him  best,  most  closely,  the  citi- 
zens of  his  owTi  town,  bear  testimony  to  the  simi)lic- 
ity  of  his  character,  to  the  tenderneas  of  his  heart,  to 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsel.  The  unfortunate  political  events  which  cast 
a  shadow  uixm  his  administration  will  be  forgotten 
in  the  time  to  come,  and  this  man,  who  was  their 
victim,  will  be  remembered  as  a  good  President,  and 
as  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  philanthropists, 
who  can-ied  the  duties  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try with  entire  integrity,  and  because  he  lived  and 
labored,  left  a  higher  standard  of  American  man- 
hood." 

Mr.  Hayes  was,  too,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Bumham 
Industrial  Farm. 


LITERATURE    IN    CHICAGO. 

NO  better  man  could  have  been  procured  to  write 
the  opening  and  most  important  article  of  the 
February  New  England  Magazine  on  "  Literary 
Chicago"  than  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  Mr. 
Francis  F.  Browne's  associate  on  the  Chicago  Dial, 
for  Mr.  Payne  knows  his  subject  intimately  and 
exhaustively.  He  makes  three  periods  in  Chicago's 
intellectual  development.  "  In  the  first,  literature  is 
regarded  ^vith  indifference,  or  even  with  positive 
contempt.  Out  of  this  stiige  Chicago  has  fairly 
passed,  although  it  has  not  been  left  far  behind.  The 
second  stage  is  that  of  dilettanteism,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  litera- 
ture, and  by  the  organization  of  all  sorts  of  societies 
for  intellectual  purposes.  Roughly  speaking,  Chicago 
has  been  in  this  stage  for  the  ])ast  twenty  years." 

Mr.  PajTie  tells  of  the  influence  on  this  progress  of 
the  formation  and  work  of  the  Chicago  Literary  Club, 
tlie  Fortnightly  Club,  the  Woman's  and  the  Saracen's 
Clubs,  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  latest  and  most 
important,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  founded 
three  years  ago,  and  many  others. 

CHK'ACH)    AS   A    I'lBI.ICATION   CENTRE. 

Nor  is  Chicago  behind-hand  any  more  as  a  book 
publishing  and  selling  community. 

"One  hou.se  alone,  that  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
besides  keejjing  the  largest  and  finest  retail  ])ook 
store  in  the  United  States,  ha.s  a  wholesale  book  trade 
amounting  to  ujiwards  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 
The  publishing  business  of  this  house  is  the  most 
important,  considering  the  character  of  the  books 
upon  its  list,  in  the  entire  country  outside  the  three 
great  publishing  centres  of  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadeli)hia.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  mainly  a  development  of  the 
la«t  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Two  other  publishing 
houses  whose  lists,  though  limited,  include  a  consider- 
alde  number  of  valuable  works,  are  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
and  The  0\m\.  Court  Publishing  Co." 

At  present  the  diief  periodicals  published  in  the 
city  are  The  Montst,  Ttie  Dial  and  the  technical 
monthly.  Music. 

CHICAGO'S  LITERARY  FUTIRE. 
"  There  are  many  indications  of  an  intellectual 
development  near  at  hand  that  will  give  to  the  city  a 
prominence  projKjrtioned  to  her  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. Two  causes  in  particular  are  going  to  operate 
powerfully  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Within  a 
very  few  years  Chicago  will  be  the  second,  if  not  the 
first,  library  centre  of  the  country.  The  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Newberry  Library,  the  Crerar  Library  and 
the  University  Lil)rary  will  be  four  of  the  largest  and 
richest  collections  of  books  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  combined  influence  will  attract  scholars  of  all 
sorts  from  all  directions.  The  new  University  of 
Chicago,  just  opening  its  doors  to  the  public,  begins 
its  career  with  an  equipment  of  men  and  means  that 
place  it  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  leavening  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  community." 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DR.  J.  M.  RICE  contributes  to  the  Forum  the 
fifth  article  in  his  series  on  the  pxibUc  school 
system  of  the  United  States,  taking  for  special  treat- 
ment in  the  current  number  the  schools  of  Boston. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  SIX  OF  OUR  LARGE  CITIES. 

As  will  be  remembered,  Dr.  Rice  found  that  the 
Baltimore  schools  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
untrained  teachers,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education 
in  that  city  is  a  purely  political  organization.  The 
same  defects  are  seen  in  the  educational  system  of 
Buffalo.  The  schools  of  Cincinnati  are  not  so  in- 
volved in  politics  as  are  those  of  Baltimore  and  Buf- 
falo, but  suffer  from  lack  of  competent  teachers.  The 
method  of  instruction  followed  in  the  schools  of  St. 
Louis  are  shown  to  be  mechanical,  and  that  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  of  low  order  and  unscientific. 
In  the  Indianapolis  schools  Dr.  Rice  discovered  that 
sympathy  and  consideration  for  the  child  which,  he 
holds,  is  indispensable  to  right  teaching. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

' '  If  there  be  a  city  where  we  have  every  right  to 
expect  to  find  a  uniformly  high  degree  of  excellence 
in  the  schools,  and  where  poor  schools  are  less  par- 
donable than  in  other  cities,  that  city,"  says  Dr.  Rice 
in  his  present  article,  "  is  Boston.  For  the  conditions 
under  which  its  schools  labor  are,  and  have  been  for 
a  comparatively  long  period,  in  a  measure  ideal. 
First,  the  school  system  is  not  a  machine,  both  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  being  allowed  enough  liberty  to 
develop  their  powers.  Secondly,  the  appointment  of 
teachers  and  principals  is  controlled,  largely  at  least, 
hy  merit  and  not  by  '  pulls.'  In  the  selection  of  prin- 
cipals special  care  is  exercised.  As  to  the  teachers, 
although  the  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
appear,  other  things  being  equal,  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence, others  are  preferred  if  they  are  found  better 
qualified  than  the  home  candidates.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  principals  are  permitted  to  select  their  own 
teachers,  and  teachers  are  not  usually  forced  upon 
principals ,  as  in  many  other  cities .  Thirdly ,  no  teacher 
receives  a  permanent  appointment  until  she  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  four  years. 
Until  that  period  has  elapsed  she  is  reappointed  an- 
nually. Further,  if,  after  receiving  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment, she  proves  herself  positively  incompetent, 
no  amount  of  'pull'  can  keep  her  in  her  place. 
Fourthly,  Boston,  with  its  twelve  hundred  teachers, 
has  now  and  has  had  for  some  fifteen  years  a  city 
superintendent  and  six  assistant  superintendents. 
Lastly,  the  cost  of  instruction  per  capita  is  exception- 
ally high. 

"  In  view  of  their  superior  advantages,  the  Boston 
schools,  generally  speaking,  fall  far  short  of  what 
they  ought  to  be.  Their  particular  weakness  lies  in 
the  primary  grades,  the  grammar  schools  being  upon 
a  much  higher  level.  Indeed,  taken  all  in  all,  so 
marked  is  the  difference  between  the  primary  and  the 
grammar  schools  that  they  scarcely  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  system  and  to  be  in  charge  of.  the  same 


superintendents  and  principals.  But  even  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  very  uneven,  the  unevenness  being 
marked,  not  only  between  the  teaching  found  in  dif- 
ferent schools,  but  also  between  that  found  in  the 
different  class  rooms  of  the  same  school,  excellent 
and  very  inferior  teaching  frequently  going  on  side 
by  side. 

"  The  Boston  primary  schools  belong,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  purely  mechanical  drudgery-schools.  The 
children  are  not  obliged  to  sit  motionless  in  a  uniform 
position,  it  is  true,  but  the  teaching  is  highly  unsci- 
entific, and  the  teachers,  though  not  really  severe  in 
the  treatment  of  the  pupils,  are  nevertheless  cold  and 
unsympathetic.  In  the  first  school  year  there  is  very 
little  objective  work,  what  there  is  of  it  being  limited 
to  drawing,  paper  cutting  and  modeling.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  sciences  are  not  taught  at  all,  and  in 
the  higher  ones  but  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  sci- 
ence-teaching. The  unification  of  studies  is  not  at- 
tempted in  the  primary  grades." 

A  CONCRETE     EXAMPLE    OF    THE    WORK    DONE   IN  THE 
BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

"We  have  space  for  only  one  of  the  numerous  exam- 
ples which  Dr.  Rice  gives  in  proof  of  his  charges. 
The  work  of  the  primary  school  of  Boston  described 
in  the  following  paragraph  is  as  good,  he  states,  as 
that  of  any  visited  : 

"  At  half -past  ten  I  entered  a  second-year  class 
room  and  looked  over  some  of  the  slates  in  order  to 
see  what  the  children  had  done  in  the  early  part  of 
the  morning.  I  discovered  that  the  busy  work  of 
this  class  was  fully  as  mechanical  as  that  of  the  first 
one  visited.  During  a  portion  of  the  first  hour  and  a 
half  of  the  morning  session  the  pupils  of  one  section 
of  the  class  had  written  on  one  side  of  their  slates  the 
sentence,  "See  the  sun  rise,"  and  on  the  other  side 
had  copied  a  number  of  examples  from  the  black- 
board. One  of  the  pvipils  had  written  the  sentence 
nineteen  times  and  had  written  and  calculated  sixty 
such  examples  as  the  following  :  12  +  3  =,13  +  2  =, 
14  —  2=,13  —  1=,  etc.  In  another  first-year  class 
of  this  school  the  children  had  written  for  busy  work 
a  slateful  of  the  word  '  little.'  One  boy  had  written 
it  forty-one  times  and  another  thirty-seven  times. 
These  two,  who  were  sitting  next  to  each  other,  told 
me  that  they  had  been  racing.  The  slates  themselves 
gave  evidence  enough  that  distinctness  had  been  sac- 
rificed to  speed,  for  the  word  '  little '  had  lost  all  re- 
semblance to  itself  when  it  had  been  written  for  the 
twentieth  time." 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
Boston  Dr.  Rice  finds  to  be  of  a  much  higher  order  : 

' '  Although  much  mechanical  teaching  may  be  found 
even  here,  the  proportion  of  good  work  is  compara- 
tively large  and  the  tone  is  much  better  than  it  is  in 
the  primarj'  schools.  Some  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools  are  certainly  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
That  the  difference  between  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  is  so  marked,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  charge  of  the  same  principals,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
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largely  because  the  principals  are  selected  rather  for 
their  general  culture  than  for  their  professional  quali- 
fications." 

For  general  excellence,  tone  and  spirit  he  says  that 
no  school  of  the  country  has  impressed  him  more  fa- 
vorably than  the  Everett  School  of  Boston. 

A  Criticism  of  Dr.    Rice. 

Henry  G.  Schneider  very  emphatically  disagrees,  in 
Education,  with  Dr.  Rice  and  his  Forum  article  on 
the  "  Schools  of  New  York.  " 

"  If  Dr.  Rice  will  contrast  the  schools  of  to-day  and 
the  schools  as  he  remembers  them,  he  must  admit 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement.  Where  he  can 
name  one  earnest  teacher  in  his  youth,  there  are  to- 
day himdreds  ;  for  one  good  school  then  there  are  now 
many.  Let  him  read  over  the  claanges  made  of  late 
years  and  he  will  find  that  all  the  evils  and  improve- 
ments he  points  out  have  long  been  known  and  de- 
plored by  no  one  more  than  the  school  officers  in  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms. 

"He  would  find  a  recently  introduced  course  of 
study,  ^^^th  defects  it  is  true,  but  sui)erior  to  its  pred- 
ecessor. He  would  find  a  gratlual  increase  in  our 
staflf  of  sui)erintendents  and  an  improved  method  of 
bringing  their  influence  to  bear  \\\)o\\  the  teachers  by 
frequent  conferences  in  the  six  districts  lately  made. 
He  would  find  a  corps  of  teachers  numbering  some 
unprogressive  survivors  of  woru-out  theories,  but  the 
remainder,  tlianks  to  our  educational  journals  and 
the  spirit  abroad  in  the  teacher's  world,  in  the  front 
rank  of  progress  and  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  he 
deplores." 

ENGLISH  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

I^'HE  follo^^^ng  extract  from  Professor  E.  G.  Rob- 
inson's article  in  the  Homilctic  Review  presents 
in  compact  form  a  triith  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  each  day,  and  one  that  applies  not  alone 
to  the  education  of  ministers  : 

"  The  most  manifest  defect  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  its  insiifficient  attention  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, not  merely  to  the  science  and  genius  of  it  as 
embodying  one  of  the  richest  literatures,  and  as  being 
the  most  widely  spoken  tongue  in  the  world,  but  to 
such  study  of  it  and  practice  ^^^th  it  as  ^^^ll  give  to 
the  student  a  correct  and  facile  and  forcible  use  of  it 
in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  hardly  pos.sible 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  mastery  of  English  in 
any  calling  that  requires  the  use  of  it  in  influencing  the, 
thoughts  of  others,  but  in  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministiy,  whose  chief  function  consists  in  endeavor- 
ing to  move  others  to  right  action  by  public  address, 
the  attainment  of  this  mastery  should  jneld  pre- 
cedence to  the  attainment  of  no  other.  And  yet, 
strangely  enough,  candidates  for  the  ministry  are 
taken  in  hand  and  for  ten  years  are  scientifically 
diilled  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which 
they  never  so  much  as  once  again  recur  to  when  done 
with  them  as  students,  selling  the  text-books  they 
have  been  compelled  to  use ;  while  of  English,  on 
their  use  of  which  their  final  failure  or  success  will  so 
largely  depend,  they  are  mainly  left  to  acquire  their 


knowledge  in  any  haphazard  way  they  can,  receiving 
at  most,  at  the  very  time  when  most  needing  it,  only 
such  instruction  as  may  be  gathered  from  brief  study 
of  some  college  text-book  in  rhetoric,  and  from  writ- 
ing a  few  compositions,  on  which  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  scratches  in  red  ink  i^cant  words  of  general 
briticism  ;  and  so  they  stumble  on  in  their  course, 
reaching  the  theological  seminary  only  when  it  is  too 
late  for  the  professor  of  homiletics  to  do  for  them 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  for  them  all  the  way 
along  from  the  start,  and  what  no  amount  of  instruc- 
tion or  personal  effort  can  then  do  for  them.  In  no 
single  respect  are  established  methods  of  education  so 
glaringly  and  so  radically  defective  as  in  rhetorical 
discipline.  For  no  one  department  of  instruction  do 
the  colleges — not  one,  but  all  of  them — make  so  in- 
adecjuate  provision  in  the  number  of  teachers ;  in 
none  are  the  results  of  the  instruction,  on  the  whole, 
80  un.satisfactory.  In  no  graduates  are  these  result* 
more  painfully  apparent  than  in  the  occupants  of  our 
pulpits." 

Infallibility  in  Style  and  Grammar. 

In  the  Scliool  Review  Prof.  Brainerd  Kellogg,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  has  an  eminently 
sen.sible  pajter,  "  On  Teaching  English."  After  de- 
ploring the  lack  of  attention  in  school  work  to  this 
all-important  branch  and  the  i>()or  preparation  of 
teachers  for  it,  Prt)f('ss()r  Kellogg  makes  a  thrust  at 
the  infallible  mentors  of  English  style  that  periodic- 
ally put  in  an  ajjpearance. 

"  T(^  get  at  the  verdict  of  usage  on  points  thus  dog- 
matically settled  and  on  others  these  critics  have 
passed  by,  I  have  consulted  the  best  authors.  British 
and  American,  now  living,  or.  if  dead,  living  till 
quite  recently.  I  have  carefully  I'cad  fifty  of  these 
authors  and  read  three  hundred  pages  of  each.  The 
work  is  just  finished.  What  these  men  by  habitual 
use  teach  on  these  points  and  what  they  thus  declare 
to  be  unexceptionable  English  has  been  minutely  and 
jiccurately  noted.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the 
words  and  phrases  which  usage,  thus  ascertained, 
says  we  may  employ,  but  which  these  purists  tell  us 
we  may  not,  must  not,  use.  Would  that  the  correc- 
tions here  made  might  spread  as  widely  as  the  errors, 
have  cinnxlated  I 

"  We  may  use  each  other  when  speaking  of  more 
than  two  things  ;  one  another  when  speaking  of  only 
two  ;  at  best  instead  of  at  the  best ;  no  more  instead  of 
not  more  ;  a  word  or  two  as  well  as  one  or  two  words; 
had  rattier  or  had  better  with  the  present  infinitive  : 
such  a  rare  possession,  for  instance,  as  well  as  so  rare 
a  posses.sion  :  some  one  else's,  any  body  else's,  etc. ; 
either  in  the  sense  of  each ;  either  and  neitJier,  as  con- 
junctions or  as  adjective  pronouns,  with  three  or 
more  things ;  a  noun  object  clause  beginning  with  if ; 
whetlier  when  three  or  more  things  are  spoken  of ; 
round  or  around  with  or  without  words  implying 
motion  ;  between  when  three  or  more  things  are  spoken 
of ;  none  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural ;  oth^r  and 
than  with  a  noun  or  other  word  between  them— otter 
thoughts  than  these,  for  instance ;  the  with  a  participle 
having  an  object ;  which  relating  to  a  clause  or  a  sen- 
tence for  its  antecedent ;  get  in  other  senses  than  at- 
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tainment  by  exertion  ;  the  form  seen  in  is  being  built 
or  was  being  built ;  and  we  may  close  a  sentence  with 
a  preposition,  or  follow  the  indefinite  pronoiin  one  by 
a  personal  pronoun  in  place  of  one. 

"These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  permissible 
things  which  these  don't  books  prohibit — usage  per- 
mitting what  self -chosen  arbiters  of  speech  disallow. 
These  men  are  marking  out  for  our  feet  a  path  nar- 
rower than  the  broad  highway  usage  has  cast  up, 
they  are  abridging  oiTr  native  and  proper  freedom, 
they  are  inducing  a  dii'e  monotony  of  expression,  they 
are  burdening  the  memory  with  distinctions  without 
essential  differences,  and  wasting  in  feather  edge  our 
intellectual  discrimination.  The  least  we  can  say  of 
their  influence  upon  the  reader  is,  that  it  is  calami- 
tous in  the  extreme.  Let  us  get  out  from  under  their 
malign  influence." 

A  Plea  for  Accuracy  in  Words. 

In  Education  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Steele  makes  "A  Plea 
for  Accuracy  in  the  Use  of  Words,"  which  he  con- 
siders of  the  highest  value  in  preserving  the  purity 
and  vigor  of  the  language.  He  calls  attention  to 
cases  in  point  in  the  words  pride  and  vanity  and  am- 
bition, often  confused  and  used  where  there  is  really 
a  different  meaning. 

"  There  are  certain  words  in  regard  to  which  the 
authorities  seem  not  wholly  to  have  settled  the  dis- 
criminations proper  to  be  made,  which  nevertheless 
have  a  natural  difference  of  meaning.  Take,  for  in- 
stance trade  and  commerce.  Economic  as  well  as 
other  writers  use  these  words  as  if  they  were  entirely 
S}'non\Tnous.  It  may  seem  preposterous  to  criticise 
a  custom  so  general,  yet  these  two  words  may  well 
have  reference  to  two  different  though  closely  re- 
lated conceptions,  which  it  were  better  to  indicate 
respectively  by  the  different  designations." 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY. 

MR.  FROUDE'S  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of 
History  at  Oxford  is  published  in  Longman's 
Magazine.  As  to  the  function  of  the  historian  Mr. 
Froude  says  : 

"  The  history  of  mankind,  says  Carlyle,  is  the  his- 
tory of  its  great  men.  To  find  out  these,  clear  the 
dirt  from  them,  and  place  them  on  their  proper 
pedestals,  is  the  functio«  of  the  historian.  He 
cannot  have  a  nobler  one."  History  to  him,  he 
says,  teaches  that  right  and  wrong  are  real  distinc- 
tions— that  is  the  only  law  which  he  can  recognize. 
He  then  proceeds  to  tear  in  pieces  the  theory — now 
not  so  popular  as  it  used  to  be — of  the  evidence  of 
progress  in  history.  Mr.  Froude,  looking  about  him, 
fails  to  see  much  evidence  of  progress.  ' '  According 
to  Aristotle,  that  is  the  best  condition  of  things  which 
produces,  not  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  or 
wealth,  but  the  men  of  noblest  nature.  And  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  any  distinct  progress  in  productions 
of  this  kind." 

There  is  more  liberty  going,  he  admits,  i.  e., 
authority  is  decaying.  But,  he  asks  :  "  Does  history 
show  that  in  proportion  as  men  are  left  to  their  own 


wills  .;hey  become  happier,  truer,  braver,  simpler, 
more  reverent  of  good,  more  afraid  of  evil  ?  If  so, 
the  problem  of  existence  is  solved — but  is  it  so  ?  " 

He  denies  it  altogether.  "  I  do  not  find  that  liberty 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  raises  the  character 
either  of  individuals  or  nations  ;  and  if  our  existence 
on  this  planet  has  any  meaning  at  all,  the  effect  on 
character  is  the  cliief  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
only  true  progress  is  moral  progress. 

"  In  my  reading  of  English  history  there  was  once- 
a  warmer  relation  between  high  and  low,  when  each 
class  thought  more  of  its  duties  than  its  interests, 
and  religion,  which  was  the  same  to  all,  was  really 
believed  in.  Under  such  conditions  inequality  wa& 
natural  and  wholesome.  When  religion  became 
opinion,  dubious  more  or  less,  and  divorced  from  con- 
duct, while  pleasures  became  more  various  and  more 
attainable,  the  favored  classes  fell  away  from  the  in- 
tention of  their  institution,  monopolized  the  sweets  of 
life,  and  left  the  bitter  to  the  poor." 

Mr.  Froude  then  exhorts  the  students  to  study  the 
original  authorities,  and  incidentally  mentions  what 
excellent  good  work  he  did  in  that  direction. 

He  makes  the  following  suggestion  for  the  study  of 
modern  history  ;  ' '  For  men  who  wished  to  improve 
themselves  I  believe  it  to  have  provided  as  good  an. 
education  as  was  ever  tried.  We  had  certain  books, 
the  best  of  their  kind  and  limited  in  number,  which 
we  were  required  to  know  perfectly.  We  learnt  our 
Greek  history  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  our 
Latin  history  from  Livy  and  Tacitus.  We  leanit  our 
philosophy  from  Aristotle,  and  it  was  our  business  to 
learn  by  heart  Aristotle's  own  words,  weighing  every 
one  of  them,  and  thus  the  thoughts  and  the  language 
of  those  illustrious  writers  were  built  into  our  minds 
and  there  indelibly  remain.  I  asked  myself  whether 
there  was  any  book  on  English  history  which  could  be 
studied  .with  the  same  exactness. 

"I  had  myself  occasion  to  examine  the  early  En- 
glish Statutes  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  it 
struck  me  -that  in  these  compressed  and  pregnant 
Acts,  where  there  is  no  verbiage  and  every  v^ord  has 
a  meaning,  there  was  someching  like  what  I  was  in 
search  of.  You  could  not  gather  from  them  a  contin- 
tious  narrative,  bvit  you  had  fixed  points  all  along  of 
clear  and  brilliant  light.  Merely  to  be  able  to  con- 
strue and  explain  the  old  Norman  French  and  the 
technical  Latin  would  require  considerable  attain- 
ments. Add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  the  Chronicles 
and  other  outside  sources,  a  knowledge  of  the  occa- 
sion when  each  of  the  Statutes  was  passed,  and  you 
would  have  an  authentic  bony  strvicture  round  which 
you  could  build  up  things  themselves  instead  of  the 
wilderness  of  talk  about  things  in  which  students 
have  so  often  to  wander.  Extracts  from  this  or  that 
Act  are  not  enough,  for  the  object  is  to  attain  an  in- 
sight into  the  thoughts  of  the  time.  In  the  Statute 
Book  the  student  would  be  fed  from  the  spring,  and 
would  learn  his  history  as  we  learnt  our  philosophy — 
from  the  Ethics  and  the  Organon. 

"But  I  believe  that  it  would  be  worth  trying.  I 
still  believe  that  the  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
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down  to  the  Reformation  contain  the  truest  histoiy 
of  the  country  that  we  have.  Whether  it  can  be  put 
in  practice  others  and  not  I  must  consider." 


THE  ENGLISH  METHOD  OF  GUARDING  AGAINST 
CHOLERA. 

QIR  SPENCER  WELLS,  president  of  the  Royal 
vj  College  of  Surgeons,  sums  up  in  the  following 
paragraph  his  article  in  the  Forum,  on  "How  to 
Prevent  the  Coming  of  Cholera  : " 

"  If  we  are  ever  to  alxjlish  cholera  we  must  do  all 
that  is  possible,  collectively  and  indi\'idually,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  national  health.  Next,  we  have  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  seeds  of  infective  diseases. 
"We  must  intercept  the  transit  of  diseiised  travelers, 
not  by  unnecessary  and  vexatious  (piaruntine  restric- 
tions, nor  interference  with  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  between  healthy  i)laces ;  but  we  must 
insist  on  careful  insi)ection  of  all  arrivals  from  in- 
fected ports.  The  work  of  the  family  or  the  indi- 
\idual  must  be  left  to  the  family  doctor.  But  the 
lessons  which  the  cholera  of  1H92  should  teach  every 
one  are  that  a  sujjply  of  pure  drinking-water  must  l)e 
obtained  ;  that  when  this  is  imjxjssible  impure  water 
must  be  boiled,  and  wlien  any  one  dies  the  body  must 
be  cremated,  not  buried  in  the  earth." 


THE  ENGLISH  VERSUS   THE   AUSTRIAN   POOR 
LAW  SYSTEM. 

MR.  .T.  R.  CRAWFORD,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  (Jur  Pt>or  Law  on  First  Principles,"  in  the 
Newberry  House  Maxjazine,  presses  strongly  for  the 
adoption  by  England  of  a  system  similar  to  that  of 
the  Austrian  poor  law.  Mr.  Crawford  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Au.strian  system  :  "  The  prin- 
.  ciple — and  we  are  chiefly  concerned  \vith  i)riiiciple8 
— upon  which  the  Viennese  act  in  their  dealing  with 
the  poor  is  the  very  oi)po?ite  to  that  which  we  have 
adopted.  As  the  starting  point,  a  very  decided  dif- 
ference is  made  l)etween  tlie  treatment  of  men  re- 
duced to  want  through  no  fault  of  their  own  and 
that  of  men  whose  poverty  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
their  own  lazy  or  extravagant  habits.  The  former 
are  fellow-citizens  to  be  helpe<l,  the  latter  almost 
criminals  to  be  punished.  Supposing  a  man  be  sud- 
denly reduced  to  destitution,  he  is  provided  with 
board  and  lodging  in  the  casual  ward  ;  a  very  differ- 
ent place  this  to  that  which  bears  the  same  name 
amongst  us.  Then  he  is  informed  where  best  he  can 
procure  work,  and  if  (for  he  is  carefully  watched)  he 
shows  himself  in  earnest  in  seeking  employment,  his 
board  and  lodging  are  continued  until  he  finds  it.  No 
disgrace  or  reflection  whatever  is  attached  to  a  visit 
to  the  casual  ward,  or  even  to  the  workhouse.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  and  inconvenient  little  episode,  and 
that  is  all.  And  then  the  workhouse  itself  is  al- 
together free  from  that  touch  of  jail -like  monotony 
which  renders  life  in  an  English  union  so  depressing. 
This  is  the  way  the  industrious  are  treated.     The 


hopelessly  lazy  and  utterly  corrupt  are  sent  to  the 
Zwangarbeit  Haus,  a  very  different  place,  with  very 
different  discipline.  The  chief  contrast,  however, 
between  the  Austrian  and  Englisli  systems  is  in  the 
treatment  of  old  men  and  women,  and  of  children. 
Where  we  deal  to  all  of  these  alike  a  somewhat  similar 
law,  in  Austria  the  nicest  discrimination  is  exercised. 
But  further,  admirable  as  are  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  temporarily  destitute,  as  also  for  the  young, 
the  sick  and  the  infirm,  it  is  above  all,  by  the  system 
it  pursues  with  regard  to  the  aged  poor  that  Austria 
has  gained  its  reputation  for  wise  Imraanitarianism. 
After  seventy,  or  if  feeble  at  an  earlier  age,  the 
Austrian  poor  are  freed  from  work,  and  can  claim,  as 
a  right,  admittance  into  the  municipal  almshouses, 
where  they  enjoy  the  fullest  liberty  together  with 
the  comforts  of  a  home.  This,  then  (in  its  barest 
outline),  is  the  Austrian  system,  and  it  is  quoted  to 
show  how  a  Poor  Law  can  be  based  on  the  truest 
principles  ;  how,  in  fact,  whilst  it  relieves  di.stre.ss, 
it  avoids  i)auporizing  the  people,  and,  whilst  it  culti- 
vates individual  and  national  virtues,  it  tends  to 
check  their  corresjionding  vices.  Surely,  what  the 
efforts  of  Austrian  legi.slators  have  so  successfully 
accomplislied  need  prove  no  insurmountable  task  for 
the  combined  wisdom  of  our  own    lawmakers   to 

undertake." 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

In  Macmillan  another  writer  describes  the  Austrian 
Poor  Law  with  more  detail  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Human  Poor  Law,"  and  certainly  it  seems  to  demand 
our  attention,  not  merely  l^ecause  of  the  great  care 
which  it  takes  to  prevent  the  children  being  pauper- 
ized, but  because  of  the  able  and  successful  efforts 
made  io  provide  for  the  temporarily  destitute  and  the 
aged  iK)or.  In  dealing  with  the  aged  poor,  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.  settled  the  question  of  old  age  pen- 
sions in  a  very  summary  fashion  :  "  He  decided  that 
at  sixty  a  man  should  have  the  right  to  claim  from 
his  native  town  or  commune  a  jiension  equal  to  one- 
tliird  of  the  average  daily  wage  he  had  received  dur- 
ing his  working  years.  This  pension  was  to  be  re- 
garded in  exactly  the  same  light  a.s  a  soldier's  pen- 
sion— not  as  a  charity,  but  as  the  reward  for  past 
services.  This  is  still  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
Austrian  Poor  Law,  for  although  its  legislators  have 
often  disagreed  on  the  amount  of  the  pension,  all  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  the  old  and  feeble  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  young  and  vigorous. 

THE    AUSTRIAN  CASUAL  WARD. 

' '  Any  one  between  eighteen  and  sixty,  who  is  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  can  claim  admittance  to  an  asyl, 
a  place  corresponding  to  our  casual  ward,  though 
managed  on  a  very  different  principle.  These  asyh 
are,  in  reality,  workmen's  boarding  houses,  where  a 
bath,  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  are  supplied  free  of 
charge.  They  are  the  greatest  boon  to  industrious 
workingmen,  whom  illness,  or  some  sudden  misfort- 
une, has  reduced  to  want,  for  they  afford  them  a 
shelter  at  night  after  a  day  spent  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  work." 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  DESTITUTE. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  Ai;strian  system  is  in  the 
way  in  which  the  chiklren  are  dealt  with :  "  No 
child  is  there,  in  any  circumstances,  sent  to  a  work- 
house. If  it  have  neither  parents,  nor  other  relatives 
who  can  provide  for  it,  it  is  adopted  by  the  town,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  Waisenmutter,  if  it  be  a 
girl,  or  of  a  Waisenvater  if  a  boy.  Considerable 
trouble  is  taken  to  prevent  any  stigma  being  attached 
to  these  children  on  account  of  their  destitute  condi- 
tion. They  are  neither  called  paupers,  nor  are  they 
regarded  in  the  light  of  paupers.  Many  of  them  at- 
tend the  national  schools  (Volksschule),  where  they 
mix  with  their  companions  upon  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  eqiiality.  In  these  schools  they  are  supplied 
with  books  free  of  charge ;  special  scholarships  are 
offered  for  their  competition ;  and  any  child  who 
shows  signs  of  unusual  talent  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  cultivating  it.  The  university,  even,  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  public  opinion  upon  this  point ;  and 
in  its  statute  book  there  stands  a  decree  admitting 
the  sons  of  pauper  parents  to  all  lectures  and  exam- 
inations without  the  payment  of  any  fees.  Scholar- 
ships and  lectures  are,  however,  only  for  the  very 
special  cases,  for  the  city  has  no  intention  of  training 
students ;  what  it  aims  at,  rather,  is  making  its  pro- 
teges sober,  industrious  working  men  and  women. 
The  boys  are  carefully  taught  some  handicraft,  while 
the  girls  are  prepared  for  domestic  service,  laundry- 
work,  or  any  suitable  calling  for  which  they  may 
manifest  an  aptitude." 

THE  RESULT  OF   DEFORESTATION. 

A  Lesson   from    Russia. 

THE  first  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
January  is  entitled  "The  Penury  of  Russia." 
A  more  dreary  and  unrelieved  picture  of  blank  desola- 
tion has  hardly  ever  been  printed. 

FORESTS  AND  THE  RAINFALL. 

Witho^^t  entering  into  details,  here  is  one  startling 
statement  made  by  the  reviewer.  He  says  that  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  the  rivers  are  drying 
up,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  literally 
being  sajided  up:  "The  ruthless  forest  destruction 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  has  had  a 
serious  effect  in  reducing  the  average  rainfall.  The 
belts  of  wood  attracted  and  held  the  moistui-e,  which 
was  slowly  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture ; 
now,  in  vast  regions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  black 
soil,  there  is  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  underground  rivulets  which  nour- 
ished the  soil  have  disappeared.  The  forests  also 
broke  the  force  of  the  fierce  east  desert  winds.  Now 
these  winds,  piercingly  cold  in  v^dnter  and  scorchingly 
hot  in  summer,  burst  with  full  fury  on  the  great 
plains.  In  summer  their  blasts  are  capable  of  wither- 
ing the  corn  in  a  few  days  and  with  them  come 
sand  storms,  which  turn  fertile  land  into  permanent 
deserts.  The  unfortunate  experience  of  Central  Asia, 
which  once  was  a  garden  of  fertility  and  now  is  a 


desert  peopled  by  nomads  only,  are  repeating  them- 
selves. 

DRIFT  SAND  FROM  THE  DESERT. 

"  In  the  province  of  Astrachan  an  area  of  800  square 
miles  is  covered  by  drift  sand  ;  in  that  of  Stawropol 
whole  villages  have  disappeared,  and  in  1885  soldiers 
had  to  be  summoned  to  clear  the  sand  from  the 
houses.  In  the  province  of  Tauris  the  sand  now 
covers  150,000  dessjaetines  (=  1.00925  hect) ;  the 
same  disastrous  effects  took  place  in  the  north,  where, 
after  the  destraction  of  the  forests  in  the  provinces  of 
Samara,  Woronesh  and.  Tchernigow,  hundreds  of  sand 
hills  arose,  which  gradually  covered  the  fertile  land.  A 
further  consequence  is  that  the  rivers  become  shal- 
lower. In  winter  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  snow, 
which  is  blown  together  into  large  heaps  ;  these  with 
the  thaw  dissolve  into  temporary  torrents,  washing 
away  acres  of  tillage,  and  carrying  off  all  moisture 
before  it  has  had  time  to  soak  into  the  soil. 

THE  DRYING  UP  OF  THE  RIVERS. 

"  The  river  beds  cannot  contain  all  this  water, 
and  inundations  occur  ;  biit  when  it  has  swept  down 
there  is  no  further  supply.  The  Woronesh,  on  which 
Peter  the  Great  built  his  first  ships,  is  now  a  mere 
rivulet ;  the  Worskla,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  a 
beautiful  river,  surrounded  by  woods  and  pastures, 
has  absolutely  disappeared  ;  the  Oka  has  become  so 
shallow  that  barges  coming  from  Nishegorod  were 
stranded  upon  its  sands.  At  Dorogobush  the  Dnjepr 
can  be  crossed  by  carriages  ;  on  the  Dnjepr  the  navi- 
gation had  to  be  stopped,  as  its  depth  was  reduced  to 
2  to  3  feet ;  and  even  on  the  Volga  steam  navigation 
is  interrupted  in  many  parts,  the  river  not  being  able 
to  carry  away  the  sandbanks  ;  it  is  calculated  that 
the  volume  of  its  water  has  decreased  by  24,000,000 
cubic  meters.  It  is  evident  that  even  the  most  costly 
works  for  opening  the  channels  will  be  of  little  avail  • 
the  cause  lies  in  the  devastation  of  the  forests  ;  the 
law  by  which  the  government  interdicted  the  ruthless 
fall  of  timber  has  come  too  late,  and  replanting  is 
slow  work,  although  it  is  the  only  remedy  against  the 
evil." 

The  White  Mountain   Forests  in  Peril. 

Julius  H.  Ward  sounds  a  note  of  warning  in  his 
paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  entitled  "  The  White 
Mountains  in  Peril."  He  shows  that  the  paper  maker 
and  lumberman  will  soon  do  irreparable  injury  to 
this  noble  domain  if  they  are  not  headed  off.  He 
recommends  particularly  a  limit  of  size  below  which 
no  tree  shall  be  cut.  Certain  private  companies 
owning  mountain  lands  have  already  adopted  this 
i-ule  for  their  own  protection.  One  student  of  the 
question  suggests  that  it  is  for  the  State  to  reach  a 
final  point  of  arbitration  that  shall  stop  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests,  and  give  them  the  protection 
which  is  essential  to  their  preservation  ;  and  this  is  to 
be  done  by  purchasing  an  agreement  with  the  present 
owners  of  the  lumber  regions  that  neither  they  nor 
their  heirs  nor  their  assigns  shall  ever  cut  a  tree  of 
less  size  than  that  determined  on.  It  would  be  under- 
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stood,  in  that  case,  that  the  State  ac(iuired  no  title  to 
the  land,  that  the  owner  reserved  to  himself  all  the 
mature  timber  that  might  ever  grow  upon  it,  that  the 
State  had  no  other  care  for  the  forest  than  to  see  that 
the  contract  was  executed,  and  that  thereby  the 
reservoirs  of  the  streams  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scenery  would  be  preserved.  This  could  be  done  at  a 
less  sum  than  the  State  would  expend  if  it  sought  the 
same  object  in  any  other  way." 


CATHOLIC  TRIBUTE  TO  RUSSIA. 
Her  Greatness  Due  to  Her  Religion. 

LADY  HERBERT  has  a  remai-kable  article  on 
the  Russian  Church  in  the  Dublin  Review  for 
Jaimary.  It  is  based  i)riniarily  \ipon  SolovieflF's  "  La 
Russie  et  lEglise  Universelle."  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  article,  however,  is  that  in  which  she 
gives  an  account  of  Father  Vanutelli's  La  Russie. 
Father  Vanutelli  is  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was 
invited  by  the  Russian  government  to  visit  the 
jnincipal  religious  establishments  in  the  country. 
He  was  everywhere  received  cordially,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Pobiedonotezeff. 

"THE  TRUTH   ABOUT  RUSSIA,"  A  LA   VANUTELLI. 

From  Lady  Herbert's  summary  of  Father  Vanu- 
telli's description  of  Russia  and  things  Russian,  it 
appears  to  be  very  reimirkable,  coming  as  it  does 
from  so  strong  an  opponent  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Lady  Herbert  gays  : 

"  He  begins  by  asserting  that  in  this  nineteenth 
century  Russia  is  tlie  greatest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  solid  jxiwer  in  the  world  ;  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  people  are  profoundly  attached  to  the 
government,  which  represents  to  them  their  nation- 
ality in  all  its  strength  and  glory  ;  that  nutil  now  the 
people  have  not  been  touched  by  the  revolutionary 
principles  which  are  wrecking  by  degrees  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Euroi)e,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
future  of  Russia  will  be  more  important  than  that  of 
any  other  country. 

"HOLY   RUSSIA"   AND   HER   iMIS-SION. 

"  He  considers  that  she  has  a  great  mission  before 
her  :  first,  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe,  and  with  it  Mahometanism  ;  secondlj',  the 
ciTishing  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  invading 
all  other  European  countries  ;  and  thirdly,  the  arrest- 
ing of  the  extension  of  Jewish  influence,  which  is 
making  ever-increiising  progress  elsewhere.  But  that 
which  makes  the  body  and  strength  of  the  Russian 
Oovemment  is  its  national  religion. 

"  '  Nowhere,'  Padre  Tanutelli  says,  '  is  the  title  of 
"Holy"  so  true  an  expression  of  the  reality  as  in 
speaking  of  Russia.  In  that  country  Christianity  is 
not  simply  tolerated  or  permitted  ;  but  it  is  official 
and  dominant  and  bound  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
people.  ...  In  Russia,  Orthodoxy  (Pravoslavia) 
forms  as  it  were  the  very  essence  of  their  being,  their 
highest  ideal  in  the  past  as  in  the  future,  and  their 
greatest  glory  in  the  present. ' " 

Father    Vanutelli,  of  course,   saw  everji;hing  in 


Russia  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
who  wished  to  see  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  brought 
into  union  with  the  Pope.  He  is  much  consoled  by 
thinking  that  in  Russia,  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  East,  no  explicit  or  positively  schismatical  act  has 
ever  been  formulated.  When  such  exist  they  have 
been  imposed  by  the  government  as  a  political  meas- 
ure. 

THE  REUGIOUSNESS  OF    RUSSLA.. 

Landing  at  Odessa,  the  Father  went  to  Keiff ,  where 
he  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  service  in  St. 
Sophia.  The  music,  he  says,  was  something  heavenly 
and  the  hannony  of  voices  was  ideal  and  of  so  purely 
religious  a  character  that  the  Catholic  Church  might 
well  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Russian.  He  was  also 
very  much  edified  by  the  very  attentive  demeanor  of 
the  worshipers,  as  they  stood  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  long  service.  He  was  received  by  the  Arch- 
bishop Plato,  and  then  went  to  Moscow,  where  he  was 
delighted  to  find  on  every  hand  the  intense  religious 
expression  of  the  people.  He  says  :  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  so  many  persons  who  visit  RiBsia 
write  about  it  afterwards  without  alluding  to  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  people.  Without  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  religious  aspect  any  description  of 
Russia  must  be  only  incomplete.  The  Christian  idea 
is  predominant  everywhere  and  nowhere  does  Christ 
reign  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Russia." 

AN  INTERVIEW   WITH  M.    POBIEDONOTEZEFF. 

The  following  is  Lady  Herbert's  account  of  the  in- 
terview with  M.  Pobiedonotezeff,  the  famous  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod:  "He  received  Padre 
VanutelU  with  exquisite  courtesy  and  kindness  and 
encouraged  him  to  speak  freely  on  the  Russian  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Church 
would  unite  herself  to  the  See  of  Rome  without  the 
smallest  difficulty,  '  if  such  union  were  desired  by  the 
government.''  But  at  this  moment  M.  Pobiedonote- 
zeff thought  it  would  be  impossible,  and  would  seri- 
ously injure  imperial  interest,  for,  setting  aside  theo- 
logical questions,  upon  which  he  thought  it  would  be 
easy  to  come  to  an  understanding,  it  would  not  suit 
Russia  just  now  to  put  herself  in  too  close  communi- 
cation with  the  European  people,  whom  he  considered 
were  losing  all  moral  strength.  He  added  that  society 
in  the  West  was  going  to  ruin  and  that  its  decay  was 
ovving  to  the  want  of  religion  and  the  revolutionary 
and  social  principles  which  were  being  so  widely 
enunciated.  He  spoke  also  of  the  false  principles  of 
liberty  which  were  being  disseminated  by  the  press, 
which  was  the  real  source  of  all  these  errors  and 
aberrations." 

RUSSIA'S  PROSPERITY. 

"  '  In  Russia,'  he  added,  '  we  have  preserved  the 
principle  of  authority  and  the  deepest  respect  for  the 
Christian  religion.  The  people  are  attached  to  the 
government  and  thoroughly  good  at  bottom,  and 
they  enjoy  a  state  of  prosperity  which  in  other  coun- 
tries does  not  exist.  Here  there  are  no  political 
parties  ;  no  parliaments  or  rival  authorities,  and  we 
wish  to  avoid  any  contact  with  what  might  disturb 
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the  tranquility  of  the  masses.'  Such  were  the  spe- 
cious reasons  (continues  Padre  Vanutelli)  which  ne 
gave  me  for  not  concurring  in  the  grand  work  of  the 
union  of  all  Christian  people  under  one  head." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  M.  Pobiedonote- 
zeflf's  report  of  the  same  interview.  It  is  manifestly 
incredible  that  so  able  and  honest  a  man  as  M.  Pobie- 
donotezeff  could  ever  have  made  the  statement  about 
the  union  of  the  Russian  Church  with  the  Roman 
See  which  Father  Vanutelli  ascribes  to  him. 


RUSSIA  AND  INDIA. 

KARL  BLIND  makes,  in  the  February  Lippin- 
coWs,  an  emphatic  argument  against  the 
■laissez-faire  policy  that  England  has  adopted  towards 
Russia's  advance  to  India.  He  quotes  as  authority 
the  son  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to  show  that  this 
mountainous  country,  the  key  to  India,  is  inhabited 
by  warlike  tribes,  divided  against  each  other  by  tribal 
distinctions  and  by  blood  feuds,  so  that  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  Russian  agents  to  gain  a  foothold  there. 
Mr.  Blind  asserts  that  the  Russians  are  already  push- 
ing steadily  forward  under  cover  of  a  "  play  of  alter- 
nate advances  and  apparent  retreats." 

"  Even  as  late  as  1876,  when  he  exerted  himself  to 
stop  Russia  from  seizing  Constantinople,  Mr.  Disraeli 
once  more  repeated  his  easy-going  talk  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  danger  from  the  Central  Asian  conquer- 
ing policy  of  the  Czar.  It  was  as  if  he  wished  to 
draw  away  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  from  further 
aggression  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
giving  it  free  leave  to  do  its  best  or  its  worst  in  the 
Asiatic  Khanates.    A  short-sighted  policy,  indeed. 

' '  If  we  look  at  the  immense  territory  Russia  has 
overrun  and  conqviered  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  advanc- 
ing even  into  Afghanistan  itself,  it  must  become  pa- 
tent to  the  least  observant  what  she  is  really  aiming 
at.  To-day  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  give  any  longer 
the  same  counsel  he  formerly  gave  laughingly  to  the 
so-called  alarmists — namely,  that  they  should  '  buy 
some  very  large  maps,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the 
Czar's  empire  is  still  from  the  confines  of  India,'  Nor 
would  Lord  Beaconsfield  look  to-day  with  equanimity 
upon  the  situation  which  has  been  created  since  he 
thought  that  it  was  '  still  a  long  way  from  the  Rus- 
sian to  the  Indian  frontier.' 

' '  Almost  immediately  after  the  last  war  against 
Turkey  it  came  out  that  a  secret  envoy  of  the  Czar 
had  plied  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  vnth  a  pro- 
posal of  an  alliance,  in  view  of  a  war  to  be  waged 
some  day  by  Russia  against  English  rule  in  India. 
The  documentary  evidence  is  printed  in  a  blue-book. 
Nevertheless  the  English  Government  has  allowed  it- 
self, year  by  year,  to  be  deceived,  or  appeased  in  out- 
ward semblance,  by  the  diplomatic  assurances  of  the 
Czar's  government." 

Mr.  Blind  pictures  the  contrast  of  Russian  rule  in 
India  and  the  despotism  which  he  thinks  would  suc- 
ceed the  present  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
-And  Russia's  presence  before  India  will  in  itself  be  a 


great  misfortune  through  its  effect  in  arousing  or  un- 
settling the  various  diverse  elements  under  English 
rule. 

A  PLEA  FOR  RUSSIAN  HOME  RULE. 
A  Voice  for  the  Czar. 

THE  monotony  of  condemnation  of  things  Rus- 
sian is  broken  in  the  February  Century  by  "  A 
Voice  for  Russia,"  emanating  from  PieiTe  Botkine, 
Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Washington. 
It  is  not  unfitting  that  this  semi-official  defense 
should  be  printed  in  the  magazine  that  gave  forth  Mr. 
Kennan's  arraignments  of  the  Czar's  system. 

Mr.  Botkine  points  out  that  it  is  both  natural  and 
inevitable  that  Russia  and  America  should  be  friends, 
especially  in  a  commercial  sense,  after  the  completion 
of  the  gi-eat  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  But  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  recognize  this  in  some  gen- 
eral way,  and  were  the  first  in  offering  aid  to  famine- 
stricken  Russia  last  year,  our  prevailing  judgments 
and  utterances  are  tinctured  with  horror. 

THE   AMERICAN   IDEA   OF    RUSSIA. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Russian  government  is  terrible 
and  despotic ;  Russia  is  persecuting  the  Hebrews, ; 
there  is  no  liberty  in  Russia  ;  everything  non-Russian 
is  there  Russianized  by  force  ;  the  Orthodox  Church 
is  intolerant ;  Russia,  last  and  worst,  has  created  and 
maintains  that  horrible  Siberia — pictures  of  which, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Kennan  and  certain  other  writers,  have 
made  recent  readers  shudder." 

Mr.  Botkine  replies  to  "  this  shower  of  undeserved 
accusations  "  in  detail. 

ABSOLUTISM  IS  RUSSIA'S  CHOICE. 

He  contends  that  "  autocracy  is  as  natural  and  as 
satisfactory  to  Russia  as  is  the  Republican  form  of. 
government  to  the  United  States."  This  is  proved, 
he  thinks,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the  people  under  the 
Czar.  "  The  strength  of  Russia  lies  precisely  in  the 
unity  of  power,  in  the  firm  faith  of  the  people  in 
their  Church  and  in  their  reliance  upon  and  de- 
votion to  the  high  personality  called  to  occupy  their 
throne."  Alexander  III.  was  an  honest  and  benev- 
olent sovereign  with  the  reforming  spirit  strong 
within  him,  and  Mr.  Botkine  compares  the  execution 
of  his  assassinators  to  our  punishment  of  the  Chi- 
cago Anarchists. 

THE  PRISON  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Kennan's  writings,  which  have  made  so  much 
noise  and  fomented  to  such  a  degree  that  tendency 
which  Mr.  Botkine  vmtes  to  combat,  he  casts  dis- 
credit on,  referring  to  the  reports  of  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress  and  the  works  of  Julius 
Price,  which,  with  the  same  opportunities  as  Mr. 
Kennan  had  for  seeing  the  trtie  inwardness  of  the 
matter,  came  to  far  different  conclusions. 

THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

As  to  the  "  eternal  Jew,"  Mr.  Botkine  contends 
that  he  is,  as  he  exists  in  Russia  to-day,  a  thing 
ephem.eral  or,  at  least,  nomadic.     The  peasants  had 
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come  to  be  under  a  financial  thralldom  to  the  Jews, 
"  worse  than  the  serfdom  whicli  had  been  abolished." 
They  revolted  constantly  against  the  oppressive  yoke, 
and  the  Russian  soldiers  were  often  called  upon  to 
protect  the  Hebrews  from  the  infuriated  populace. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  government,  while 
passing  certain  laws  to  protect  their  life  and  freedom, 
passed  others  to  restrict  their  dangerous  activity. 
"  We  did  not  expel  the  Jews  from  the  Empire,  as  is 
often  mistakenly  charged,  though  we  did  restrict 
their  rights  as  to  localities  of  domicile  and  as  to  kinds 
of  occupations — police  regulations."  Hence  Mr.  Bot- 
kine  thinks  the  foreign  remonstrances  that  came 
to  the  Czar  on  this  subject  decidedly  impertinent. 
"The  principle  we  contend  for  in  Russia  is  home 
i-ule." 

THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 

Mr.  Botkine  denies  that  there  is  any  hampering  of 
freedom  of  religion  in  Russia,  except  in  cases  where 
certain  obnoxious  sects  propagated  doctrines  which 
were  considered  subversive  of  morals  or  good  order 
in  society.  "  In  the  principal  street  of  St.  Petersburg, 
just  opposite  the  Orthodox  Cathedral  itself,  there  are 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Armeno  Gregorian  and 
other  churches. 

"  The  Orthodox  Church  is  the  State  church  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and,  a.s  I  have  explained,  the  strength  and  might 
of  the  Empire  are  considered  by  us  to  depend  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  firm  faith  of  the  j^ople  in  its 
d(x;trines  and  di.scipline.  Our  historj*  abounds  in 
proofs  of  this.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  our  gov- 
ernment cherishes  and  supports  the  Orthodox  religion, 
and  tries  to  prevent  the  members  of  that  Church  or 
their  children  from  heedlessly  going  oflf  to  other  com- 
munions. The  law  requires,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  mixed  marriage  the  children  must  be  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  the  Orthodox  parent,  be  it  father 
or  mother." 


THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  FRANCE. 

MADAME  ADAM,  in  a  short  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  describes  as  follows  the 
workings  of  the  French  criminal  law  :  "  In  America 
and  in  England  a  magistrate  recognizes  in  liim.self  no 
right  to  prejudge  a  case.  The  accused,  until  lie  is 
found  guilty,  is  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  or 
American  judge,  who  treats  him  as  such  and  often 
helps  him  to  clear  himself.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  magistrate  defends  society  against  crime 
and  strives  to  wring  a  confession  from  the  i)risoner 
before  he  is  conNncted.  The  person  accused,  consid- 
ered as  the  one  upon  whom  the  burden  of  susjncion 
and  accusal  rests,  must  furnish  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence at  the  outset  of  proceedings  against  him  or  else 
he  must  appear  at  the  assize  court,  his  accusers  being 
the  magistrates  who  have  studied  his  case. 

"  Article  IV.  of  the  French  Civil  Code  declares  that 
'  the  judge  who  shall  refuse  to  utter  judgment  on  the 
plea  that  the  law  is  silent,  absurd  or  insufficient,  may 
be  prosecuted  as  guilty  of  refusal  to  administer  jus- 
tice.' A  judge,  therefore,  must  enforce  the  law,  even 
should  it  seem  to  him  false  and  unjust — dura  lex,  sed 


lex.  But,  you  may  ask,  will  not  his  conscience  rebel? 
No.  A  judge  is  a  priest  of  Justice  ;  he  cannot  dis- 
pute her  dogma.  If  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces 
be  unjust,  his  conscience  cannot  be  burdened,  for  the 
blame  rests  with  the  legislator. 

"The  legislator,  therefore,  is  alone  responsible. 
The  mouthpiece  of  the  social  interest  of  the  general 
interests,  he  enacts  laws  in  view  of  those  interests. 
As  for  the  judge,  he  is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  2)ri- 
vate  interests ;  he  is  charged  with  but  one  special 
duty — to  cut  short  any  conflict  which  may  arise  be- 
tween individual  interests. 

"Thus  we  see  that  the  law  is  binding  on  all  citi- 
zens, but  the  judge's  decision  is  binding  only  on  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  case.  The  legislator  has 
the  initiative  of  the  laws,  the  judge  has  onlj'  that  of 
his  own  decisions  !  The  first  has  the  power  to  modify 
the  laws  which  he  has  made  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  a 
singular  fiut,  and  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  makes 
him  at  once  the  superior  and  inferior  of  the  legislator, 
the  judge  can  never  change  a  sentence  which  he  has 
once  pronounced  !  It  ceases  to  belong  to  him  from 
the  moment  that  he  utters  it.  It  becomes  final ,  unal- 
terable, so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  can  only  be 
modified  by  other  jurisdictions." 


THE  GERMAN  REPTILE  FUND. 

EARLY  in  January  public  attention  wjis  drawn 
to  the  Ciuelph  Fund  and  its  administration 
through  the  publication  of  "A  Hundred  Guelph  Fund 
Receipts  "  by  Vunrdrts,  the  organ  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats in  Germany.  As  yet  no  names  have  been 
mentioned,  therefore  some  douljt  is  entertained  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  alleged  disclosures. 

In  this  connection,  however,  the  Revue  de  Famille 
of  January  15  publishes  an  article  by  a  German  po- 
litical i)ersonage,  whose  name  is  suppressed  because 
of  the  position  he  occupies  in  Germany.  The  writer 
ex^jlains  how  the  Guelph  Fund  came  to  be  created, 
and  how  it  eventually  came  to  l)e  designated  the  Rep- 
tile Fund,  from  an  angry  Cf)mparison  made  by  no  less 
high  a  person  than  Prince  Bismarck  himself.  At  any 
rate,  by  Reptiles  are  meant  to-day  not  the  dispossessed 
l)rinces  of  1866,  but  the  jx^rsons  to  whom  the  interest 
accruing  from  the  fund  has  been  distributed.  The 
government  journals  represent  the  Reptile  press,  and 
the  journalists,  ministers  and  others,  accused  of  being 
in  the  pay  of  the  government,  are  the  Reptiles. 

As  the  fund  is  ver>-  large.  Prussia  would  need  to 
have  very  powerful  enemies  in  order  to  exi>end  it  in  a 
warfare  in  which  no  blood  is  shed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  Guelphs  have  not  prolonged  their 
opposition  to  Prussia,  but  have  rather  made  peace 
with  the  King;  yet  the  interest  of  the  fund  would 
seem  to  have  been  si>ent  every  year. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  partisans  of 
the  Pru.ssian  government  founded  the  Frankfurter 
Presse,  to  save  Frankfort  from  democracy;  how 
this  journal  exi)ended  large  sums  wnthout  acquiring 
influence  in  proportion  to  the  cost;  how  a  letter,  ad- 
dres.sed  to  the  Presse,  was  accidentally  delivered  at 
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the  office  of  an  organ  of  the  opposition;  and  how  it 
was  then  discovered  that  the  Guelph  Fund  was  dis- 
tributed in  grants  to  papers  in  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment. Prince  Bismarck  was  often  pressed,  in  the 
Reichstag,  to  give  account  of  the  fund,  but  without 
result.  Then  came  the  sensation  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  1875,  because  of  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Reptile  Fund;  and,  as  the  editors  refused  to 
give  the  name  of  the  contributor.  Prince  Bismarck 
put  them  in  prison  for  several  months.  The  editors 
did  not  betray  their  contributor,  however,  and  were 
set  at  liberty. 

In  1888,  Herr  Singer,  the  Social  Democrat,  made  in 
the  Reichstag  certain  charges  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  asserted  that  the  system  of  agents  provo- 
cateurs was  used  without  the  least  scruple,  and  gave 
particulars  of  receipts  signed  by  Fischer,  captain  of 
the  Zurich  police,  and  containing  particulars  of  the 
relations  of  the  Geitnan  police  with  two  agents  named 
SchrSder  and  Haupt,  who  received  two  hundred  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  marks  a  month  respectively. 
Other  instances  have  also  come  to  light,  the  Duke  of 
Lauenburg  giving  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  work 
of  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  editor  of  Vorwarts,  which  is  said  to  have  40,- 
000  subscribers,  is  Herr  Liebknecht,  and  probably  he 
is  also  the  author  of  the  recent  revelations.  Disagree- 
able documents  may  have  been  burnt,  but  Vorwarts 
shows  that  their  contents  have  been  divulged.  The 
Kolnische  Zeitung  demands  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  recipients,  and  Vorwarts  replies  that  in 
time  it  will  satisfy  the  whole  world.  After  the  case 
of  Herr  von  Botticher  and  certain  other  revelations, 
the  German  public  seems  disposed  to  believe  rather 
than  treat  the  Vorwarts  charges  skeptically. 

Last  summer  Cesar  Schmidt,  of  Zurich,  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  publish  a  pamphlet  containing 
new  revelations,  but  the  pamphlet  did  not  appear. 
On  April  6  and  10,  1892,  the  German  minister  at 
Berne,  Herr  von  Biilow,  sent  word  to  Berlin  that 
Captain  Miller  and  Lunge,  a  young  student,  both 
li\ing  at  Zurich,  had  communicated  to  him  their 
intention  to  publish  a  pamphlet.  Miller  desired  to 
stop  the  publication,  because  the  rights  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  recently  recognized,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  wrong  his  country.  Herr  von  Biilow 
accordingly  entered  into  relations  with  Miller  and 
Lunge,  when  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the 
authenticity  of  the  receipts  in  question,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  burn  the  compromising  documents  at  Miller's 
house,  the  persons  pi  esent  being  Miller  and  Lunge  and 
M.  Jordan,  a  Secretary  of  Legation.  While  the  burn- 
ing was  going  on  M.  Jordan  affected  to  be  looking  else- 
where. Why  ?  A  photograph  of  one  receipt  had  been 
received  at  the  Legation,  and  the  photograph  could 
be  compared  with  the  original,  but  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  other  receipts. 
Lunge  was  required  to  promise  to  destroy  the  photo- 
graph, and  not  to  publish  his  pamphlet.  Later, 
Miller  was  a  collaborator  in  the  editing  of  some  reve- 
lations on  the  bad  treatment  of  soldiers,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  anti-Prussian  sentiments,  it  is  possible 


that  the  owner  of  the  Reptile  Fund  receipts  applied 
to  him.  Both  Miller  and  Limge  declare  that  tliey 
were  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person, 
whom  they  do  not  clioose  to  name,  and  there  the  mat- 
ter ends  at  present. 

Several  journals  affirm  that  the  receipts  are  not 
genuine ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  in 
their  authenticity  are  seeking  the  denunciator  in 
Guelph  circles,  or  among  the  posthumous  partisans 
of  Louis  II.,  of  Bavaria,  or  even  at  Friedrichsruhe. 
Herr  von  Biilow  would  seem  to  have  considered  the 
papers  authentic,  when  he  thought  it  well  to  have 
them  destroyed,  and  took  pains  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  the  pamphlet,  even  continuing  negotiations 
with  regard  to  them,  notwithstanding  notes  from 
Berlin  enjoining  him  to  stop  them.  That  is  perhaps 
why  he  was  replaced  at  Berne  by  Dr.  Busch. 

COMMERCIAL  UNION  WITH  THE  COLONIES, 

THERE  is  a  brief  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  which  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  endeavors  to 
show  the  desirableness,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  a  com- 
mercial federation  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies,  equivalent  as  regards  all  the  require- 
ments of  unity  and  leading  to  political  federation, 
which  would  be  its  natural  corollary:  "1.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  customs  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
all  her  dependencies,  founded  on  the  principle  of  free 
trade,  leaving  to  the  colonies  entire  freedom  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  in  regard  to  intercolonial 
federation  (this  latter  would  only  apply  to  Austral- 
asia). 

"2.  Entire  freedom  to  each  self-governing  colony 
to  formulate  its  tariff  as  regards  foreign  States,  and 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  with  them  commercial 
treaties  with  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  crown. 

"  3.  This  latter  is  only  possible  when  the  existing 
commercial  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  for- 
eign States  expire. 

"4.  Special  arrangements  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  regard  to  the 
duties  on  wines,  spirits  and  tobacco,  as  questions  of 
fiscal  importance,  and  not  in  the  light  of  protective 
duties. 

"5.  Each  colony  to  be  fi-ee  to  enter  the  customs 
union  or  not.  The  non-entry  of  any  colony  will  de- 
prive it  of  the  advantages  of  free  ti'ade  with  Great 
Britain  offered  by  the  customs  union,  and  place  it 
on  the  same  footing  with  foreign  States. 

"  6.  The  establishment  throughout  the  customs 
union  of  one  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

"  7.  Delegates  from  each  colony  to  meet  in  London 
every  three  years,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  colonies,  to  discuss  and  revise 
commercial  and  financial  questions  as  a  deliberative 
body,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  colonial  commercial  par- 
liament, the  English  delegates  to  be  elected  by  the 
several  chambers  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  idea  is  to  connect  the  colonies  with 
Great  Britain  in  one  commercial  union,  and  to  unite 
them  not  only  in  name,  but  virtually  as  members  of 
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an  empire  whose  material  interests  and  prosperity 
are  intimatelj'  interwoven,  thiis  forming  the  grandest 
and  most  powerful  federation  in  the  world." 

The  advantages  of  the  scheme  he  states  as  follows  : 

"1.  It  leaves  to  the  colonies  (as  regards  Australa- 
sia, specially),  full  power  to  make  their  own  fiscal  ar- 
rangements for  intercolonial  federation,  and  also 
to  formulate  their  own  tariffs  in  regard  to  foreign 
powers,  subject  to  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the 
Crown. 

"2.  It  leaves  them  free  to  form  one  dominion,  as 
in  the  case  of  Canada. 

"3.  It  gives  to  their  trade  the  maritime  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  and  they  enjoy  also  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  protection  of  the  mother  country  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  scheme  I  propose  will  not 
only  increase  their  productiveness  and  wealth,  but 
give  a  stimulus  to  their  shipping  interests.  It  will 
foster  and  encoiirage  emigration  under  prudent  and 
careful  regulation. 

"  Although  there  are  objections  to  any  tax  of  a  dif- 
ferential nature  to  favor  the  British  and  Colonial 
shii)ping  interests,  what  is  termed  in  France  a  surtcwe. 
might  be  levied  in  the  colonies  on  all  imjjorts  and 
exports  carried  in  foreign  vessels  :  but  I  confess  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  i)rinciple  of  imi)osing  any  such 
differential  tax. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  imposing  any  duties 
in  England  on  articles  of  food  or  raw  material,  but 
by  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  and  an  increase  of 
dut>'  on  all  articles  of  luxury,  which  would  not  affect 
the  workingman  or  the  lower  classes,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  loss  to  the  British  exchequer  would  be 
recouped."  

THE  LAND  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

CAPTAIN  CAMERON,  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
view publi.shed  in  Great  ThourjhtH,  expres.ses 
the  strongest  opinion  as  to  the  immense  development 
which  is  awaiting  Africa.  He  says  :  "  It  has  a  bigger 
future  than  America,  Australia  or  India.  It  is  the 
richest  of  all,  but,  of  course,  everything  depends  on 
management.  Take  South  Africa,  for  instance.  It 
is  very  like  Australia.  Already  the  natives  have 
begun  nibbling  at  the  idea  of  flocks  and  herds,  but 
the  curse  out  there  is  that  of  political  mismanage- 
ment and  the  diversity  of  aims  between  the  English, 
Dutch  and  Boer  colonists  and  the  Englishmen  who 
become  Africanders.  Years  ago,  I  proposed  chartered 
companies,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  afraid  of  the 
radicals.  We  simply  want  concessions  which  will 
enable  us  to  work  the  countrj*.  The  Congo  State 
should  become  a  Belgian  colony,  and  the  unoccupied 
lands  should  become  Stats  lands.  Ivory  and  India 
rubber,  fibres,  gums,  every  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
fruit  are  there  in  richest  profusion.  Indeed,  I  con- 
sider that  in  Africa  will  be  the  coffee  and  tea  fields  of 
the  future  ;  and  there  is  really  an  admirable  climate. 
The  Europeans  could  bring  up  their  children  well 
there.  The  natives  are  very  teachable.  Even  the 
hitherto  wild  tribes  are  already  drilled  into  good 


police,  engineers,  riveters,  etc.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
Mr.  Blathwayt,  Africa  is  the  hope  of  the  future,  and 
will  be  the  salvation  of  an  overcrowded  world." 


THE  LAND  OF  FIRE. 
A  Visit  to  TIerra  del  Fuego. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  travel  papers 
in  the  magazines  this  month  is  Mr.  O'SuUivan's 
account  of  his  visit  to  Tiena  del  Fuego  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review, 

He  says:  "Surely  on  this  wide  earth  there  are 
no  people  so  cruellj'  circumstanced  and  so  utterly  de- 
void even  of  the  meanest  pleasures  of  existence  a& 
these  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Fire." 

Fortunately  there  are  so  few  of  them.  The  total 
number  of  the  Fuegians  is  said  to  be  about  four 
thousand  in  all ;  and  if  Mr.  O'SuUivan's  account  is 
not  exaggerated,  there  is  leason  to  expect  that  some 
day  a  scientific  philanthropist  will  embark  from  the 
maiiiland  and  feel  himself  justified  in  extinguishing 
painle.s.sly  the  lives  of  the  whole  of  them.  Their 
country,  the  tip  of  a  continent,  severed  from  the 
mainland  by  the  sea,  is  not  fit  for  human  habitation. 
The  Fuegians  are  horrible,  ugly,  stunted,  pot-bellied 
dwarfs.  The  men  do  not  exceed  five  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  their  limbs  are  short,  but  their  stomachs 
are  abnormally  large.  Even  the  cliildren  are  bom 
pot-bellied.  They  stoop  universally,  owing  to  the 
habit  of  crouching  over  their  fires,  and  the  same 
habit  makes  them  blear-eyed.  The  struggle  for  food 
is  very  intense,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  the 
food  fails,  they  take  the  oldest  woman  of  the  tribe, 
suffocate  her  in  the  smoke  of  fire,  made  of  green 
wood,  and  di^•:de  her  carcass  between  her  murderers. 
It  is  a  land  of  glaciers  rather  than  a  land  of  fire  ;  but 
it  got  its  name  because  the  Fuegians  ne^-er  go  any- 
where without  taking  fire  with  them.  They  build  a 
fire  amidsliips  when  they  go  out  in  their  canoes,  in 
which  they  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time,  sitting  so 
much  that  their  legs  are  dwindling  away.  Their 
bodies  are  becoming  sheathed  in  fat,  which  does  for 
them  the  same  service  as  the  blubber  does  to  the 
whale.  Although  they  are  devoted  to  fire,  they  wear 
few  clothes.  They  have  a  small  mantle  of  otter  skin 
secured  across  the  breast,  and  only  reaching  half-way 
down  the  back.  Even  this  scanty  clothing  is  monop- 
olized by  the  men. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen 
women  going  about  aknost  naked,  while  the  weather 
was  so  cold  as  to  make  the  well-clothed  European's 
teeth  chatter.  "Once,  in  Loma.!  Bay,  I  beheld  a 
sight  as  pitiable  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive — a  woman, 
quite  nude,  paddling  a  canoe,  and  endeavoring  to 
protect  with  her  own  person  from  the  snow,  which 
was  falling  in  heavy  flakes,  the  naked  body  of  her 
baby,  while  her  lord  and  master,  wrapped  in  a  skia 
cloak,  sat  warming  himself  over  the  fire  amidships. 
Among  the  Fuegians,  as  among  other  savage  races, 
polygamy  prevails,  and  the  women  are  regarded  as 
mere  slaves  to  labor  for  their  excessivelj'  lazj'  masters. 
The  women  have  to  gather  shell-fish,  tend  the  fires. 
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build  the  dwellings,  paddle  the  canoes,  dive  for  sea- 
eggs  and  catch  the  fish." 

The  only  thing  about  the  Fuegians  which  seems  to 
be  deserving  of  the  slightest  attention  is  their  lan- 
guage. Our  alphabet  is  inadequate  to  represent  its 
various  sounds.'  When  we  learn  that  it  requires 
twenty  more  vowels  than  we  use,  this  is  another  rea- 
son for  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  exter- 
mination of  the  race. 


scheme  ;  but  no  one,  says  the  Daheim  of  January  7, 
seems  to  oppose  it  in  any  way  except  the  fishermen. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE. 

BETWEEN  1840  and  1852  the  Haarlem  Lake  was 
drained  and  turned  into  a  fruitful  territory.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  undertaking,  certainly,  for 
200,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water  had  to  be  pumped 
out  into  the  North  Sea,  and  the  cost  amounted  to 
30,000,000  Dutch  Gulden,  but  the  value  of  the  land 


gained  is  worth  five  times  that  sum  to-day.  Holland 
has  in  view  the  much  vaster  project  of  draining  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  rescue  for  culti- 
vation a  territory  almost  as  extensive  as  the  Duchy  of 
Brimswick,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  under- 
taking will  cost  about  $100,000,000.  First,  an  im- 
mense dyke  is  to  shut  off  the  lake  from  the  North  Sea  ; 
then  the  lake  is  to  be  divided  into  four  sections  and 
the  water  pumped  out  of  each  one  singly.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  water  would  then  form  the- Yssel- 
meer  or  Yssel  Lake.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will 
take  about  thirty -two  years  to  accomplish  the  gigantic 


PASTEUR  AND  HIS  WORK. 

THE  excellent  new  j-ear  number  of  the  Catholic 
World  opens  with  an  article  on  "Louis 
Pasteur  and  his  Life  Work,"  by  Rev.  .J.  A.  Zahm,  a 
portrait  of  the  famous  biologist  forming  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  magazine.  Mr.  Zahm  reviews  Pasteur's 
first  scientific  triumphs  in  molecular  physics,  espe- 
cially in  the  theory  of  fennentation,  which  phe- 
nomenon he  showed  to  be  due  in  all  cases  to  micro 
scopic  organisms.  This  study  led  up  to  his  work  in 
microbian  life,  which  is  such  a  terrible  enemy  to  the 
Jnunan  I'ace.  "  He  soon  found  that  a  temperature  of 
about  140"  F.  was  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  microbes 
that  infested  beer  and  wine.  Nothing  then  was 
easier  than  to  raise  these  fliiids  to  this  temperature 
and  thus  destroy  all  the  organisms  and  germs  of 
organisms  that  might  exist  therein.  By  this  short 
and  simple  process  both  wine  and  beer  are  rendered 
proof  against  fermentation,  and  can  be  transported 
from  place  to  place,  and  in  any  climate,  without 
daneer  of  deterioration.  This  process  of  preserving 
wine  and  beer  is  extensively  employed  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  and  has  already  been  the 
means  of  enabling  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles 
to  guard  against  the  very  heavy  losses  which  they 
formerly  sustained.  As  applied  to  beer,  the  process, 
in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  is  known  as  Pasteuriza- 
tion, and  the  beer  itself  is  called  Pa.sfeHri2;ed  beer." 

Other  noted  scientific  landmarks  made  by  Pasteur 
was  his  refutation  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, his  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  silkworm 
epidemic  that  was  ravaging  the  South  of  France  and 
destroying  one  of  her  most  valued  industries  ;  a 
remedy  for  splenetic  fever,  and  especially  his  investi- 
gations in  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  He  is  probably 
best  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  the  magician  who 
has  waved  his  healing  wand  over  the  dread  hydropho- 
bia, for  patients  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  Institut  Pasteur.  Here  are  kept  in  the  labor- 
atory scores  of  dogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  pigeons, 
&c.,  which,  after  inoculation,  supply  the  virus  used 
in  the  operating  room. 

"  For  some  years  past  '  the  great  savant  of  France,' 
as  his  coiintrymen  love  to  call  him,  has  been  devoting 
special  attention  to  that  dread  scourge  of  Asia — the 
cholera.  Armed  with  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  experience  of  nearly  half  a  century,  endowed 
with  a  genius  for  experimentation  such  as  no  other 
man  probably  ever  possessed  in  such  an  eminent 
degree,  and  provided  with  all  the  appliances  that 
ingenuity  can  devise  or  that  the  most  liberal  institu- 
tion can  supply,  we  need  entertain  no  doubts  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  experiments  that  are  now  being 
conducted  at  the  Institut  Pasteur.  Even  at  this 
writing  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Pasteur  has 
arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  on  which  he  has 
been  so  long  laboring.  But  he  is  so  cautious  and 
conservative  that  he  never  makes  an  announcement 
until  he  has  studied  every  phase  of  the  case  and  made 
allowance  for  all  contingencies." 
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Mr.  Zahin  describes  Pasteur  as  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  gives  some  anecdotes  to  show  liis  intense  sym- 
pathy %vith  suffering  caused  in  the  operating  room. 

"  Contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  Pasteur 
does  not  operate  on  any  of  the  thousands  of  patients 
who  annually  flock  to  his  laboratory.  He  delegates 
the  work  of  inoculation  to  a  staff  of  trained  surgeons, 
who  prepare  and  administer  the  prophylactic  virus 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  I  have  never  seen 
him  in  the  operating  room,  and  he  studiously  avoids 
it  unless  called  there  by  stern  duty,  which  he  never 
shirks.  He  cannot  endure  any  exhibition  of  hiiman 
suffering,  and  he  is  as  little  inured  to  it  to-day  as  he 
was  when  he  began  his  researches  on  the  getiology  of 
virulent  disease." 


MUSIC  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MEDICINE. 

HP  HE  Medical  Magazine  for  January  publishes  a 
-»■  paper  which  Dr.  Blackman  read  before  the 
Portsmouth  Literary  Society,  of  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Blackman  discusses  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  music  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  remedial  agents  upon  which  physicians  can  con- 
fidently rely. 

HOW  MUSIC  AFFECTS  HEALTH. 

He  quotes  from  the  physician  of  the  convict  prison 
at  Portland  a  statement  that  the  effect  of  music  is 
transmitted  by  a  reflex  action  on  the  nerves  which 
govern  the  supply  of  blood.     The  effect  of  music  is 
to  dilate  the  blood  vessels  so  that  the  blood  flows 
more  freely  and  increases  the  sense  of  warmth.     By 
increased  blood  supply  nutrition  is  effected.     There- 
fore, for  the  improvement  of  health,  wliich  depends 
upon  nutrition,  the  musician  is  an  indispensable  ally 
of  the  physician :    ' '  The  physiological  effects  of  music 
have  been  studied  by  Dogiel,  a  Russian,  and  as  the 
result  of  numerous  expeiiments,  he  concludes  that, 
(1)  Music  exhibits  an  influence  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.     (2)  The  blood  pressure  sometimes  rises, 
sometimes  falls.     (3)  The  action  of  musical  tones  and 
pipes  on  animals  and  men  expresses  itself  for  the  most 
part  by  increased  frequency  of  the  beats  of  the  heart. 
(4)  The  variations  in  the  cii'culation  consequent  upon 
musical  sounds  coincide  with  changes  in  the  breath- 
ing, though  they  may  also  be  observed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  it.    (5,  6  and  7)  The  variations  in  the 
blood  pressure  are  dependent  on  the  pitch  and  loud- 
ness of  the  sound  and  on  the  tone    color.      (8)  In 
tlie  variations  of  the  blood  pressure,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individuals,  whether  men  or  lower  animals,  are 
plainly  apparent ;  and  even  natio:iality  in  the  case  of 
man  has  some  effect." 

WHAT  IS  THE  GUILD  OF  ST.   CECILIA? 

Dr.  Blackman  then  describes  the  objects  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  has  Canon  Harford  of 
Westminster  as  its  moving  spirit : 

The  first  three  objects  for  which  the  Guild  of  St. 
Cecilia  has  been  formed  are : 

1.  To  test,  by   trials   made  in  a  large  number  of 


cases  of  illness,  the  power  of  soft  music  to  induce 
calmness  of  mind,  alleviation  of  pain  and  sleep. 

2.  To  provide  a  large  number  of  specially-trained 
musicians  who  shall  be  m  readiness  to  answer 
promptly  the  smnmons  of  a  physician. 

3.  To  provide  a  large  hall  in  a  central  part  of  Lon- 
don, m  which  music  shall  be  given  throughout  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This  music  to  be  con- 
veyed by  telephone  attached  to  certain  wards  in  each 
of  the  chief  London  hospitals. 

THE  RESULT  OF  ITS   OPERATIONS. 

The  Guild  commenced  operations  at  the  London 
Temperance  Hospital.     The  general  effect  of  the  ex- 
periment was  that  music  produced  general  tranquil- 
lity and  sent  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  patients  to  sleep. 
At  Helensburgh  the  Infirmary  Committee  put  a  piano 
into  the  hospital  and  a  number  of  ladies  formed  them- 
selves into  a  choir,  which  rendered  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients.    For 
seven  out  of  ten  patients  the  effect  of  the  music  was 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  patients  and  also  the 
pain  which  they  suffered.    At  Bolton  Infirmary  a 
party  of  musicians  visit  the  infirmary  once  a  week, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  patients  who  prefer 
quiet  music.     The  violin,  when  well  played,  has  the 
most  soothing  effect.     Dr.  Blackman  suggests  that  a 
musical  box,  worked  by  an  electric  motor,  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  cases  of  insomnia.     He 
thinks  the  results  ahready  obtained  by  observing  the 
operations  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Guild  justify  him  in  as- 
serting that  much  may  yet  be  done  in  alleviating  the 
pain  and  sufferings  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  music.     If  this  be  so,  there 
may  be  some  use  in  creation  for  the  fine  lady  whose 
only  accomplishment  is  playing  the  piano. 


FREDERIC  CHOPIN  AND  HIS  MISSION. 

THE  most  interesting  article  in  the  Etude  tor  Jan- 
uary is  a  sketch  of  Chopin,  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Dean. 

AS  A  POLE. 

"  Chopin,"  says  the  writer,  "  belonged  to  no  school ; 
he  was  no  one's  pupil,  he  had  no  rivals  and  has  no  fol- 
lowers.    In  his  works  is  to  be  found  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion of  himself.     He    was    a    born  aristocrat.    His 
mind,  liis  manners  and  liis  music  were  alike  in  their 
innate  refinement.     Never  was  a  truer  son  to  his 
country  than  was  Chopin  to  Poland.     So  thoroughly 
wrapped  up  in  her  welfare  was  he  that  her  sorrows 
are  pictured  in  his  every  note.     Her  music  he  chose 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  genius.    Her 
dance  tunes  he  immortalized  and  gave  to  the  names 
of  polonaise  and  mazourka  a  place  among  the  classes 
of  the  music  world.     This  intense  devotion  to  his 
country  and  to  her  music  was  chosen  by  Chopin  as 
his  mission,  his  life  work. 

AS  A  STUDENT. 

"  Chopin  was  a  composer  before  he  was  a  student. 
The  habit  of  reading  between  the  lines  became  second 
nature  to  him,  and  this  most  profitable  study  of  the 
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works  of  other  and  older  miasicians  was  his  gri'^atest 
source  of  information.  He  worked  liard  and  earnestly, 
both  at  the  mere  mechanism  of  his  exercises  and  in 
trying  to  solve  the  real  meaning  of  the  composer 
whose  work  he  was  studying. 

AS  A  PIANIST. 

"When  he  was  yet  a  lad,  Chopin  was  discovered 
one  day  with  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  his  own 
design  and  manufacture,  which  he  said  he  had  made 
to  fasten  in  his  hands  at  night  to  spread  his  fingers 
further  apart.  '  For,'  said  he,  '  I  must  be  able  to 
strike  long  chords,  and  my  hands  are  naturally  too 
small.'  And  these  are  the  'elfish  fingers'  of  which 
Moscheles  has  so  much  to  say!  Mr.  Haweis  si>eak8  of 
the  '  extension  of  chords  struck  together  in  arpeggio, 
the  little  groups  of  superadded  notes  falling  like 
light  drops  of  i)early  dew  ujion  the  melodic  figure.' 
Who  can  compute  the  imins  taken  by  this  youth  to  fit 
his  fingers  for  the  work  they  had  in  store  ?  As  his 
music  was  for  the  few,  so  was  his  interpretation  of 
it.  Too  dainty,  too  refined  for  the  multitude,  it  won 
universal  applause  from  the  connoisseurs. 

AS  A   COMPOSER. 

"  Chopin  was  once  stopiKjd  in  his  music  by  a  friend, 
who  suggested  that  he  did  not  dwell  long  enough  on 
some  melodious  motif.  '  Ah,'  he  replied,  '  I  am 
always  thinking  of  my  countrj',  and  then  I  vent  my 
indignation  at  hor  wrongs  in  those  runs  and  scales 
over  tlie  jdano  which  you  call  excesses.'  This  love 
of  his  country  and  sjTupathy  with  her  woes  is  the 
great  key  to  Chopin's  music.  As  «  boy  he  roamed 
the  woods  and  acquainted  himself  witli  the  sound  of 
every  bird  ;  he  delighted  in  wandering  from  village 
to  village,  picking  up  tlio  old  folk  songs  and  dance 
tunes  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  the  use  made  of  these 
home  airs  that  makes  his  mu.sic  what  it  is.  At  his 
first  api^earance  as  a  pianist,  he  impro\T.sed  beautiful 
little  embroideries  for  the  tunes  with  which  he  wjvs  so 
fascinated.  When  he  first  played  at  Vienna  the  piece 
that  charmed  his  audience  most  was  a  Polish  dance, 
and  this  was  redemanded  so  often  that  at  its  last 
hearing  the  player  found  his  audience  dancing  on  the 
benches  to  its  rh\-thniic  cadence.  It  is  as  a  composer 
of  piano  music  that  Chopin  must  be  judged,  and  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  and  all  his  genius  to  the  per- 
fection of  it.  His  pieces,  eighty-one  in  number  all 
told,  are  a  set  of  perfectly  cut  cameos,  and  upon  each 
one  has  been  lavished  infinite  care  and  infinite 
talent.  

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  January  there  is  a 
communicated  article,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  Milford  Haven  as  a  British  port  of  arrival  for  the 
Atlantic  express.  By  using  Milford  instead  of  Queens- 
town,  letters  could  be  posted  five  hours  later  than  at 
])resent  in  London.  The  sea  route  to  Milford  is  180 
miles  shorter  than  to  Liverpool,  and  200  miles  shorter 
than  to  Southampton,  and  the  dangerous  channel 
passage  is  avoided.  No  other  jKjrt  is  so  safe  and  so 
convenient  of  access. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  publication  at  Ber- 
lin of  "  Heinrich  Heine's  Familienleben,"  by  his 
nephew,  Baron  Ludwig  von  Embden,  appear  the  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  poet  by  M.  Edouard  Gren- 
ier  in  the  Magazin  fiir  Literatur,  of  December  3 
and  24. 

"  PST  ! " 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1838,  whenM.  Grenier 
returned  to  Paris  from  Germany,  that  he  made  it  his 
first  business  to  seek  out  a  reading  room  in  the  French 
capital  where  German  newspapers  were  taken  and 
where  he  could,  if  only  at  a  distance,  keep  up  his  in- 
terest in  the  political  and  literary  movements  of  a 
country  that  he  had  (juitted  with  deep  regret,  and  he 
found  what  lie  wanted  in  the  Place  Louvois.  One 
day,  as  he  was.  sitting  there  between  two  other  read- 
ers, his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  incessant  cougli 
of  one  of  them,  which  was  as  fatiguing  to  listen  to  as 
it  wfis  distressing  to  its  owner,  and  at  last  M.  Grenier's 
other  neighbor  became  impatient  and  uttered  a  very  en- 
ergetic "  Pst !  "  Quiet  was  restored  but  not  for  long. 
The  coughing  was  resumed,  and  another  "  Pst  !  "  fol- 
lowed. Tlie  i)oor  sick  man  now  turned  angrily  to  the 
speaker,  asking  excitedly,  "  Are  those  'Psts  I'  meant 
for  me  ? "  Whereupon  the  guilty  party,  looking  as 
astoni.she<l  as  ]x>ssible,  calmly  rejoined  :  "  But,  sir,  I 
thought  it  was  a  dog." 

AND  THAT  WAS  HEINRICH   HEINE. 

M.  Grenier  burst  out  into  loud  laughter,  while  the 
offender  joined  in  it  and,  by  way  of  convincing  the 
offended  invalid  that  he  quite  seriously  thought  the 
noise  proceeded  from  a  dog,  tried  to  explain  away  to 
M.  Grenier  his  abominable  conduct.  Tlie  conversa- 
tion thus  begun  was  continued,  and  when  M.  Grenier 
took  up  the  Augsburger  Zrititvg,  the  other,  still  ad- 
dressing him  in  French,  inquired  of  him  what  he 
thought  of  Paris  correspondence  over  a  certain  signa- 
ture, and  the  reply  came  in  words  of  praise.  The  two 
left  the  rea<ling  room  together  and  pursued  their 
conversation  in  the  street.  M.  Grenier  was  asked  for 
his  name  and  address,  his  companion  marveling  and 
rejoicing  that  a  young  Frenchman  (a  student  under 
twenty)  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Germany 
and  the  German  tongue.  In  return  the  new  acquaint- 
ance gave  his  name  and  in\ited  M.  Grenier  to  \n8it 
him.  And  that  was  Heinrich  Heine.  M.  Grenier 
expres.sed  his  a<lmiration  of  the  "  Buch  der  Lietler," 
and  duly  paid  his  visit ;  but  Heine  visited  the  youth 
much  more  frequently,  and  not  a  week  passed  in 
which  the  poet  failed  to  mount,  once  at  least,  the  five 
flights  of  stairs  that  led  to  the  student's  garret. 

HEINE'S  FRENCH. 

There  was  nothing  in  Heine's  outward  appearance 
to  betray  the  poet  or  the  charms  of  his  intellect.  His 
conversation  was  animated,  intelligent  and  amiable, 
but  his  French  was  marked  by  a  strong  foreign  ac- 
cent and  was  verj'  incorrect.  It  will  come  as  a  great 
surprise  to  many  that  he  could  not  write  French 
without  a.s.sistance ;    and  as  for  the  articles  which 
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bore  his  name  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M. 
Grenier  knows  for  a  fact  that  they  were  either  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  another  or  were  carefiijly 
corrected  by  a  French  author.  It  was  Heine's  desire, 
however,  that  he  should  be  believed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rhine  able  to  write  French  as  well  as  German, 
and  he  succeeded.  Altogether,  he  had  too  much  of 
the  art  of  representing  himself  in  too  advantageous  a 
light,  both  in  his  prose  and  verse  ;  indeed,  he  often 
assumed  an  attitude  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
truth.  He  took  pains  to  spread  the  story  that  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1801,  in  order  to  make  a  joke  about 
his  being  the  first  man  of  the  century,  whereas  the 
year  of  his  birth  was  1797. 

HIS  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 

At  Paris  Heine  was  received  in  highly  "  distin- 
guished salons,"  but  with  all  his  intellect  he  made  no 
conquests  there,  his  taste  in  love  matters  not  lying  in 
these  higher  spheres.  His  famous  Matilda,  whom  he 
depicted  to  the  Germans  as  a  type  of  the  elegit  and 
intellectual  Parisian,  was  a  beauty  he  picked  up 
somewhere  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  He  was  wonder- 
fully in  love  with  her  and  very  jealous,  seldom  let- 
ting her  be  seen  by  any  one  else,  and  eventually  he 
married  her.  She  had,  however,  neither  intellect  nor 
education — she  was  incapable  of  learning  a  German 
word,  and  though  she  had  a  dim  notion  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  great  poet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  had 
any  idea  of  what  a  poet  is.  M.  Grenier  seldom  visited 
the  pair  in  their  elegant  rooms  ;  he  saw  that  Heine 
preferred  to  visit  him,  and,  moreover,  was  jealous  of 
the  young  student. 

MOTIVES  FOR  FRIENDSHIP. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  acquaintance  M.  Grenier 
was  proud  of  his  distinguished  visitor.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  perceived  the  real  motives  of  the  poet. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  poem,  sometimes  an  article  in  the 
Augsburger  Zeitung  that  Heine  would  ask  him  to 
translate  for  his  friend  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  to 
whom  M.  Grenier  was  also  to  be  introduced.  Later 
the  poor  translator  discovered  that  the  translations 
were  for  the  eyes  of  M.  Guizot,  who  allowed  Heine 
six  thousand  francs  a  year  as  r,  secret  service  agent, 
and  the  poet  felt  that  from  time  to  time  he  must 
show  the  minister  that  the  salary  was  earned.  The 
articles  that  were  translated  wero  specially  favorable 
to  France.  Only  in  1848  was  the  mystery  explained, 
when  all  the  original  papers  turned  up  in  the  Tuileries, 
and  M.  Grenier  was  never  introduced  to  the  Princess 
or  paid  anything  for  his  work. 

CONCEIT. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  age,  fame,  and 
talent,  between  the  two,  Heine  and  M.  Grenier  met 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  for  Heine  was  not  then 
the  Heine  as  he  appears  to  us  to-day.  His  reputation 
was  still  disputed  in  Germany  by  his  political  and 
literary  enemies  ;  and  in  France  he  was  known  only 
to  a  very  small  public.  There  was  nothing  imposing 
in  his  personality,  though  he  was  very  conceited  and 
susceptible  of  flattery.  His  character  and  the  political 
part  which  he  played  did  not  awaken  in  his  friend 


the  same  admiration  as  did  his  talents  and  his  poetry, 
but  when  M.  Grenier  compared  Heine  to  Goethe,  put- 
ting Heine  after  Goetht  as  a  lyric  poet,  the  compli- 
ment did  not  meet  with  approval. 

TROUBLES  OF  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Besides  the  translations  for  M.  Guizot,  M.  Grenier 
translated  many  of  Heine's  poems,  notably  "Atta 
Troll,"  which  was  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  and  signed  by  Heine.  The  translator  had  his 
difficulties  with  the  poet.  Sometimes  it  was  as  if  the 
latter  even  read  the  newspapers,  first  to  see  whether 
they  contained  anything  about  himself ;  but,  sec- 
ondly, to  find  words,  or  plays  on  words  to  appropri- 
ate. M.  Grenier  explained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
render  in  French  all  Heine's  Germanisms  ;  but  at  last 
he  yielded,  seeing  that  the  translation  was  to  bear 
the  poet's  name.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  Heine  sought 
to  make  known  that  he  was  a  foreigner  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  could  thus  make  it  appear  that  he  was  his  own. 
translator, 

FRIENDSHIP  CLOSED  FOREVER. 

In  his  last  illness,  Heine,  who  in  life  had  shown  so 
little  character,  showed  plenty  of  it  when  face  to  face 
with  death.  Still,  his  sarcasm  spared  neither  gods 
nor  men  ;  and  he  was  delighted  when  his  arrows  hit 
the  mark,  even  if  that  mark  lay  in  the  heart  of  a 
friend.  For  some  years  M.  Grenier  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  poet's  scorn  ;  but  at  last  it  was  his  turn. 
Heine  had  of  ten  asked  him  to  translate  the  "  Buch 
derLieder"  and  the  "Neue  Gedichte,"  and  he  had 
as  often  explained  that  it  was  impossible.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  convince  Heine  ;  and  at  last  M. 
Grenier  promised  to  translate  the  poems  as  fast  as 
his  time  would  permit.  But  the  work  proceeded 
slowly,  and  the  poet  wrote,  asking  how  it  was,  and  in 
such  an  offensive  manner,  that  M.  Grenier  replied 
that  he  could  no  longer  expose  himself  to  the  sarcasm 
leveled  against  him.  To  show  his  good  will,  and  the 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  however, 
he  would  send  such  poems  as  he  had  translated. 
This  closed  their  relationship  forever.  In  vain  did 
M.  Grenier  wait  for  a  word  of  regret,  and  in  1856, 
after  several  years  of  waiting,  all  hope  of  meeting' 
again  was  shattered  by  the  poet's  death. 


"WIDOWERS'  HOUSES." 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW'S  Socialistic  drama, 
"  Widowers'  Houses,"  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting notice  in  the  Revue  Socialiste  of  January  15. 
The  writer,  M.  Jules  Magny,  describes  Mr.  Shaw  as 
perhaps  the  cleverest,  the  most  practical,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  independent  and  courageous  propa- 
gandist of  Socialism,  who  has  left  the  care  of  amus- 
ing the  public  to  others,  and  reserved  for  himself  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  in  Socialism,  or  rather 
showing  up  the  misdeeds  of  non-Socialism.  In  his 
drama  he  has  sought  to  preach  Socialism,  not  in  a 
direct  and  positive  way,  which  would  have  been  tire- 
some, but  indirectly,  and  in  a  manner  better  adapted 
for  the  stage,  while  showing  the  consequences  of  the 
capitalist  regime. 
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THE  REl/lEW  OF  REK/EIVS. 


THE  POETRY  OF  TENNYSON. 

THE  best  literary  article  on  the  poetry  of  Tenny- 
son which  has  yet  ai)peared  in  the  periodicals  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Without  fol- 
lowing the  reviewer  in  his  more  detailed  criticism  of 
the  "  Maud,"  "  In  Memoriam  '"  and  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King,"  we  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  follow- 
ing passages,  whicli  express  the  general  estimate  of 
the  reviewer  of  Temiyson's  poetry  as  a  whole  : 

THE  ARTICULATE  VOICE  OF  ENGLAND. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  Lord  Tennyson  rose  above  the 
region  of  parody,  of  satire,  of  depreciatory  criticism. 
Since  1842  his  fame  has  more  than  once  suffered  a 
temporary  eclipse.  Yet,  for  half  a  century  he  has 
been  the  central  figiire  in  a  great  jieriod  of  literature, 
in  turn  the  Tyrtaeus,  the  Theocritus  and  the  Virgil  of 
the  nation,  the  articulate  voice,  which  gave  the  full- 
est utterance  to  the  heart  of  a  people,  speaking  with 
conscious  authority,  because  behind  his  words  lay  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  English  race.  The 
spectacle  offered  by  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey did  not  prove  that  poets,  rather  than  statesmen, 
or  men  of  science,  are  the  legislators  of  the  world  ; 
but  it  unquestionably  did  reveal  the  undisputed  per- 
sonal 8Ui)remacy  of  the  religious  thinker,  moral 
tejicher  and  patriotic  singer,  whose  mysterioiLs,  pict- 
uresque figure  was  scarcely  known  to  one  in  ten 
thousand  Englishmen. 

A    SUPREME    CRAFTSMAN. 

"  No  English  ixjet  has  in  fa<-t  posses.se<l  a  more  com- 
plete command  of  his  genius  in  its  highest  form.  In 
none,  certainly,  can  fewer  pas.sages  be  found  which 
are  trivial  or  imperfect.  No  crudities  of  imagery, 
like  those  of  BjTon,  nor  cloudy  word-phantasms,  such 
as  those  of  Shelley,  nor  fanciful  affectations,  like 
those  of  Keats,  nor  versified  prose,  such  as  that  of 
Wordsworth,  mar  his  equality  of  treatment.  In  all 
his  poetry  the  workmansliip  is  highly  finislied.  and 
the  form  of  the  art  is  uniformly  worthy  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

"  As  the  eye  wanders  fr6m  point  to  point  over  the 
wide  range  of  his  poetic  achievement,  the  sense  of 
gratitude  overpowers  the  desire  to  discriminate.  It 
seems  a  sorry  task  to  attempt  to  decide,  whether 
Tennyson  is  among  the  gods  or  the  giants.  For  more 
than  sixty  years  he  has  given  England  of  his  best, 
lingering  over  the  final  finish  of  his  work  with  the 
conscientious  fidelity  of  a  medieval  craftsman. 

HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

"  A  purist  in  the  emplo}'ment  of  words,  he  tolerated 
no  abuse  of  the  Enghsh  tongue  by  himself  or  others, 
and  handed  on  the  national  language  to  his  successors, 
not  only  undefiled  but  enriched,  as  the  noble  vehicle 
of  human  thought.  For  the  poetry  of  the  future  he 
has  created  models  of  fonn,  lofty  standards  of  art  tri- 
umphant, because  it  is  art  in  obedience  to  laws.  He 
has  enriched  English  literature  by  jewels  of  expression, 
whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  dexterous  workman- 
ship of  their  exquisite  setting;  by  lyrical  gems  which 


sparkle,  if  not  with  the  morning  freshne.s8  of  dew- 
drops,  at  least  with  the  brilliance  of  the  finest  dia- 
monds ;  by  literary  mosaics  of  diction,  matchless  in 
form,  color  and  harmony,  into  which  are  dovetailed 
separate  particles  of  consummate  beauty ;  by  clear- 
cut  classic  figures,  chiseled  in  firm  outline  on  the  cold 
and  lasting  marble  ;  by  realistic  pictures  of  English 
landscapes,  painted  with  the  homely  richness  of 
Gainsborough  and  bathed  in  the  golden  warmth  of 
Claude ;  by  a  noble  rosary  of  sorrow,  whose  beads, 
strung  on  the  golden  thread  of  hope,  are  enriched 
with  every  detail  of  consolation  and  engraved  with 
every  sj'mbol  of  comfort  which  varied  reading,  fertile 
fancy  or  musing  meditation  could  devise. 

HIS  SERVICES  TO  THE  NATION. 

"  Never  cosmopolitan  in  his  sjnnpathies,  but  always 
essentially  English,  his  national  feeling  gathered 
purity  and  depth  from  the  narrowness  of  its  concen- 
trated inteiLsity.  He  has  stirred  the  blood  of  the 
people  by  wedding  to  \irile  verse  heroic  deeds  of 
prowess.  He  has  revived,  stimulated  and  kept  alive 
the  old-world  half -forgotten  sentiment  of  patriotism  ; 
he  has  seen,  and  taught  others  to  see,  new  beauties  in 
Nature  with  the  precision  of  the  man  of  science  and 
the  interpretative  insight  of  the  i)oet.  With  one  hand 
he  has  faithfully  mirrored  the  beliefs  and  disbeliefs, 
the  despair  and  wistful  faith,  the  repose  and  the  unrest 
of  liis  century ;  with  the  other  he  has  kindled  and 
satisfied  a  larger  hope  in  human  destiny,  and ,  seeking 
the  wiiite  light  of  truth  through  the  prismatic  colors 
of  the  creeds,  has  humanized,  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened the  religious  faitlis  of  thousands.  Alike  for  the 
nation  and  for  individuals  he  has  upheld  a  lofty 
standard  (^f  life.  More  than  any  other  poet,  or  even 
writer  of  the  century,  he  has  striven  to  reconcile  in- 
dustrial activities  and  material  interests  with  the  old 
traditions  of  faith  and  reverence,  to  bum  and  blast 
with  lightning  fire  the  vices  of  modem  civilization, 
to  uphold  the  high-souled  energies,  refinements  and 
disinterestedness  that  commercial  communities  are 
most  prone  to  neglect,  if  not  to  despise. 

THE  MAN  OF  HIS  AGE. 

"  The  excellence  and  the  shortcomings  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry  are  displayed  in  the  Idylls.  Setting 
aside  his  rare  moments  of  insi)ired  elevation,  his 
general  work  is  marred  by  a  certain  want  of  creative 
originality,  of  breadth  of  conception,  of  vigor  of  narra- 
tive, of  dramatic  force  of  presentment.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  shrinking  from  the  grander  and  vaster 
aspects  of  Nature,  from  the  profounder  depths  of 
human  thought,  from  the  most  tragic  agonies  of 
human  passion.  It  is  characterized,  also,  by  a  prefer- 
ence for  that  which  is  minute  and  detailed  in  out- 
ward phenomena,  for  moderation  in  opinion,  for  con- 
ventionality in  thought,  for  tendeme.ss  and  grace  in 
the  affections  of  the  heart.  To  say  this  is  to  say,  in 
another  form,  that  Tennyson  is  the  true  mental  repre- 
sentative of  an  analytic  age.  that  its  merits  and  defects 
are  equally  his,  and  that  its  special  triumphs  in  the 
observation  of  external  Nature  are  his  most  signal 
successes." 


.• 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MULLER-LIEDER. 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill. 

EVERY  mxisician  delights  in  the  Miiller-Lieder 
as  set  to  music  by  Schubert,  especially  the 
famous  cycle  entitled  "  Die  Schone  Miillerin  "  ("The 
Beautiful  Maid  of  the  Mill "  ),  for  twenty  of  which 
Schubert  composed  the  music,  settings  being  supplied 
for  the  remaining  three  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Stark  in 
a  beautiful  illustrated  edition  published  by  the 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt  at  Stuttgart.  Some  fifteen 
months  ago,  it  will  be  remembered.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  unveiled  a  monument  to  his  father,  the  writer 
of  the  songs,  at  Dessau,  his  native  jilace.  Now 
Herr  Max  Friedlander,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
comes  forth  with  many  reminiscences  of  Frau  von 
Olfers,  who  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  dwells  par- 
ticularly on  one  most  interesting  episode  in  her  life, 
Mtherto  little  noticed  by  her  biographers — namely ,  her 
connection  with  Wilhelm  Muller's  songs.  Hedwig 
von  Olfers  was,  in  fact,  the  prototype  of  the  "  Schone 
Miillerin,"  and  the  songs  had  their  origin  in  this 
wise : 

In  the  winter  of  1816-17  a  number  of  young  talented 
persons  used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  Hedwig's 
father,  Herr  von  Stagemann,  and  they  would  set  each 
other  poetical  exercises.  The  father,  who  had  already 
won  fame  as  a  poet  by  his  odes  to  the  King  and  the 
Fatherland  at  the  close  of  the  war  for  liberty,  was 
now  too  overburdened  with  official  duties  to  be  able 
to  join  the  party,  so  he  left  it  to  his  wife  and  the 
young  people  to  keep  up  the  artistic  traditions  of  his 
house.  Frau  von  Stagemann  and  her  daughter  thus 
came  to  form  a  centre  round  which  the  members  of 
the  circle  grouped  themselves.  The  theme  chosen  for 
poetic  treatment,  Rose,  the  beautiful  maid  of  the  mill, 
was  probably  suggested  by  Paisello's  popular  opera 
"  La  Bella  Molinara."  At  any  rate,  it  formed  a  sort 
of  dramatic  subject  to  be  worked  out  by  a  series  of 
connected  songs. 

Rose  is  loved  by  the  miller,  the  gardener's  boy  and 
the  huntsman ;  light  and  glad  of  heart,  she  gives 
preference  to  the  huntsman,  not  before  she  has  shown 
favor  to  the  miller,  however,  and  raised  his  hopes. 
The  parts  were  distributed  round  the  circle.  The 
gifted  daughter  of  the  house  (aged  16)  agreed  to  play 
the  maid,  and  Wilhelm  Mtiller  (aged  22)  had,  on  ac- 
count of  his  name,  the  part  of  the  miller  assigned  to 
him ;  the  painter,  Wilhelm  Hensel  (aged  22),  after- 
ward the  husband  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn,  represented 
the  huntsman,  and  the  other  parts  were  allotted  to 
various  other  members. 

When  the  exact  position  of  each  was  understood, 
they  were  all  required  to  express  themselves  in  appro- 
priate verse,  and  soon  the  game  was  found  most  fas- 
cinating. The  enthusiasm  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  happy  introduction  of  Ludwig  Berger,  the  com- 
poser, to  the  party.  Berger,  who  naturally  assumed 
the  role  of  musician,  endeavored  to  combine  the 
poetical  effusions  into  one  harmonious  whole.  In  his 
criticisms  he  was  often  condemnatory,  but  he  was  not 


long  in  recognizing  the  talent  of  Wilhelm  Mtiller ; 
indeed,  he  begged  him  to  preserve  his  contributions 
and  add  a  few  others  by  way  of  connecting  them  and 
giving  them  unity.  The  poet  was  willing,  and  worked 
out  his  theme  vdth  so  many  variations  that  it  devel- 
oped into  a  whole  book  of  songs  ;  but  he  had  much 
to  put  up  with  from  Berger,  who  was  a  most  severe 
critic,  and  let  the  poet  have  no  rest  till  he  altered  this 
and  that  expression  or  line  to  make  it  more  musical 
or  appropriate.  Miiller,  however,  generally  admitted 
that  Berger  was  right. 

Unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  contributions  of  the 
other  song  writers  have  disappeared,  those  set  to 
music  by  Berger  being  almost  the  only  ones  rescued. 
In  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin  there  is  an  original 
copy  of  a  book  of  songs  containing  five  songs  by  the 
miller,  two  by  the  gardener's  boy  and  two  by  Rose. 
The  text  seems  to  show  that  the  maid  had  another 
lover,  Friedrich  Forster,  who  entered  the  lists  with  the 
other  troubadours  in  the  poetic  contest  for  her  hand. 
The  cycle  opens  with  Wilhelm  Miiller's  "  DesMiillers 
Wanderlied,"  one  of  the  most  popular  lyrics  in  Ger- 
many. Two  songs  by  the  gardener's  boy  are  signed 
"  Louise,"  understood  to  be  Louise  Hensel  (aged  18), 
Wilhelm  Hensel's  sister.  A  charming  lyric  is  Rose's 
morning  song  informing  the  miller  that  he  need  not 
hope  any  longer,  to  which  Wilhelm  Miiller  replies 
with  a  most  touching  lament.  The  girl,  unmoved, 
rejoins  hard-heartedly  with  a  eulogy  of  her  favorite 
color,  green,  and  Miiller  follows  with  the  well-known 
song,  "  The  Favorite  Color."  Berger's  book  closes 
with  the  miller's  "Dry  Leaves,"  and  his  touching 
song  to  the  brook,  in  whose  waters  he  at  last  finds 
rest.  The  game  went  still  further.  Rose  is  brought 
to  repent  and  she  throws  herself  into  the  stream  after 
the  miller,  and  the  huntsman  writes  a  song  on  the 
grave  of  the  two  lovers. 

Music  has  made  Miiller's  songs  knovsm  all  the  world 
over.  Berger's  settings  are  in  the  most  simple  style, 
his  "  Ich  hort  ein  Bachlein  rauschen  "  only  consisting 
of  eleven  bars  of  music.  But  the  Miiller-Lieder  were 
lifted  into  the  highest  spheres  of  art  by  Franz  Schu- 
bert, who  drove  far  into  the  background  Berger  and 
all  later  composers  of  these  songs — Spohr,  Reissiger 
and  Curschmann.  In  incomparable  sympathy  with 
the  moods  of  the  poet,  Schubert  has  created  melodies 
of  surpassing  sweetness,  tenderness  and  power,  en- 
hancing their  beauty  by  adding  accompaniments 
drawn  from  the  whole  wealth  of  instrumental  art  as 
perfected  by  Beethoven.  As  long  as  music  and 
poetry  shall  last,  the  songs  of  Wilhelm  Miiller  and 
Schubert  vdll  belong  to  the  most  precious  of  German 
possessions. 

While  Frau  von  Olfers  was  still  alive,  only  very 
few  were  aware  that  she  was  the  heroine  of  the  songs 
which  have  been  the  delight  of  thousands  for  the 
last  seventy  years.  She  herself  always  looked  back 
with  pleasure  to  the  days  of  the  song  game,  and  one 
of  the  last  rays  of  sunshine  in  her  life  was  the  mes- 
sage from  Dessau  to  her  on  the  day  the  monument  to 
Wilhelm  Miiller  was  unveiled. 
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THE  RE^/EIV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  THEATRE. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  contributes  to  the  Idler  an 
article  in  which  he  takes  the  position  that  the 
stage  might  be  made  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the 
pulpit. 

' '  It  may  be  well  now  to  ask  how  the  Church  is  to 
regard  the  stage  as  an  educational  institution  ?  The 
stage  cannot  be  put  down.  It  responds  to  an  instinct 
which  is  ineradicable,  and  which  need  not  be  ignoble. 
The  parables  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  sublimest 
recognition  of  that  instinct.  The  drama  is  older  than 
the  theatre.  Much  of  the  greatest  preaching  has  been 
dramatic,  by  which  I  mean  that  it  has  touched  human 
life  through  the  medium  of  story  and  parable,  colore<l 
and  toned  by  a  living  fancy.  Sometimes,  too  truly, 
the  dramatic  in  preaching  has  degenerated  into  im- 
possible anecdotes,  most  of  them  originating  in  the 
Far  West  of  America,  j'et  even  such  anecdotes  testify 
to  the  overpowering  force  of  the  dramatic  instincts 
when  limited  to  their  most  vulgar  condition.s.  My 
submission  is,  that  a  properly-conducted  stage  might 
be  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the  pulpit." 

Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  the  Young  Man  has  a  brief 
pajwr  on  "Can  We  Have  an  Ideal  Theatre?"  He 
■sums  up  his  observations  as  follows  :  "  Speaking  gen- 
erally for  the  mass  of  our  fellow-countrjinen,  I  Ix;- 
lieve  a  wisely  directed  theatre  may  and  ought  to  l)e 
an  elevating  and  wholesome  influence.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  more  necessary  connection 
between  play-going  and  vice  than  Ijetween  vice  and 
any  other  amusement  ;  and  I  heartily  desire  to  see 
every  influence  brought  to  Ijear  on  the  stage  tliat  can 
make  it  pure,  useful,  didactic  and  Christian. 


THE  CHURCH   AND  THE  MASSES. 

IN  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  there  is 
an  article  on  the  Church  and  the  ma.sses,  in 
which  the  writer,  after  disctissing  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  American  Church  is  losing  hold 
upon  the  people,  quotes  the  replies  to  questions  ad- 
dressed to  leading  clergymen  and  laymen  three  years 
ago.  1.  Have  the  Protestants  of  present  times  drifted 
away  from  the  masses  ?  2.  If  so,  what  are  the  causes 
and  what  are  the  remedies  ?  The  preponderance  of 
testimony  is  on  the  optimist  side.  The  writer  then 
proceeds  as  f oUows  :  ' '  The  following  questions  have 
been  addressed  by  the  writer  to  about  tliree  average 
churches  in  sixteen  synods  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination in  the  United  State.^  :  1.  What  per  cent, 
of  your  church  membership  belongs  to  the  laboring 
'  class ' — the  '  class '  including  wage-workers  and 
moderately  well-to-do  farmers  ?  Out  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  replies  the  figures  have  run  60,  70,  75,  80  and 
up  to  100  per  cent.  2.  Are  the  common  people  being 
reached  by  the  churches  in  your  community,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  with  the  rich  ?  Nine  out  of 
ten  answered  affirmatively.  So  much  for  testimony 
favoring  the  theory  that  the  Church  was  never  so 
near  to  the  masses. 

"  Now  do  we  believe  the  Church  is  doing  as  much 
as  it  might  do  and  ought  to  do  ?  By  no  means.   Some 


churches  are  too  aristocratic  ;  others  are  too  careless 
and  selfish  :  some  ministers  care  for  nothing  but  their 
own  support ;  too  much  money  is  put  into  many  of 
our  church  buildings  ;  the  pew  system  is  a  comfort- 
able thing  for  the  selfish  church  member,  but  a  curse 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  ;  travel,  toil  and  pleasure,  in 
some  instances,  have  made  inroads  on  the  Church. 
The  present  favorable  condition  of  things  could  be 
made  better  by  concert  of  action  among  evangelical 
denominations ;  by  large-heartedness  on  the  part  of 
pastor  and  people,  shown  towards  strangers  and 
neighbors  ;  by  house-to-house  visitation  by  the  church 
members,  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  masses ;  by 
higher  consecration  on  the  part  of  the  church  mem- 
bers ;  by  the  better  understanding  of  the  value  of  a 
soul ;  by  better  organization  and  a  more  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  things.  More  ministers  fail 
from  a  lack  of  tact  and  common  sense  than  from  a 
lack  of  piety  and  consecration. 

There  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  in  the  Thinker 
on  the  "  Church  and  the  Labor  Problem."  He  main- 
tains that  the  first  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  social 
question  is  to  understand  it. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  JEW. 

IN  the  Reviie  dcs  Deux  Mondes  for  December  l."), 
M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  publishes  the  fourth  of 
his  deeply  interesting  papers  on  "  The  Jews  and  Anti- 
Semitism."  the  previous  articles  having  appeared  in 
February,  May  and  July,  1891.  The  present  number 
is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Jewish  genius  and  in- 
tellect, and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is  that, 
while  the  Jews  can  probably  supply,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  more  men  and  women  of  first-rate 
ability  than  any  other  nation,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  anything  like  a  distinctively  national  tjT)e  of 
genius.  Their  marvelous  adaptability  and  plasticity 
of  nature  enable  them  not  only  to  get  on  anywhere, 
l)ut  to  assimilate  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  settle.  This  being  so,  the 
fear  of  their  denationalizing  a  nation  by  importing  a 
different  racial  type  falls  to  the  ground.  Tliis  pecul- 
iarity of  theirs  is  all  the  more  striking  when  we  re- 
member their  isolati(jn  in  ancient  times,  their  utter 
unlikeness  to  any  other  race,  their  almost  crude  and 
abrupt  originality.  Probably  it  is  an  acquired  tend- 
ency, learned  through  years  of  oppression  and  suffer- 
ing. 

CAUSE  OF  ANTI-SEMITIC  AGITATION. 

Except  in  France  and  Holland,  there  is  not  a  coun- 
try in  Europe  in  which  they  have  been  free  from  all 
disabilities  for  the  space  of  a  htindred  years.  Yet  no 
sooner  were  they  emancipated  than  they  came  to  the 
front  in  every  field  of  intellectual  achievement. 
These  successes  on  the  part  of  so  insignificant  a 
minority  (not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent. — in 
France  and  Italy,  one  or  two  in  the  thousand)  are 
perhaps  the  ijrincijjal  cause  of  the  Anti-Semitic  agita- 
tion. They  take  up  too  much  room  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  They  have  committed  the  crime  of 
shovring  that  number  is  not  everything — a  crime  the 
majority  never  pardons. 
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THE  JEWS   IN   SCIENCE   AND   AUT. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Jews  have  a  lai-ge  share  in 
■contemporary  science,  especially  French  science. 
They  have  shown  most  aptitncle  for  music  and  phil- 
osophy, the  art  of  sounds  and  the  science  of  language, 
which,  perhaps,  after  all,  are  secretly  akin  to  one 
another.  Musicians  of  Jewish  origin  are  numerous 
— Rubenstein,  Joachim,  Pauline,  Lucca,  Sir  Juliiis 
Benedict,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  not  to  mention  Meyer- 
beer, Halevy  and  Mendelssohn  ;  while  philologists, 
archaeologists  and  men  of  general  erudition  are  still 
more  so.  We  may  mention,  for  France  alone,  Munck, 
Oppert,  Brial,  the  two  Darmesteters  and  others.  In 
art,  to  name  no  more,  we  have  Josef  Israiils,  the 
Dutch  painter,  and  Antomolsky,  the  greatest  sculptor 
Russia  has  j'et  seen.  In  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
also,  there  are  distinguished  names.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  Herschel  was  a  Jew.  Professor 
Lonbroro,  himself  belonging  to  the  chosen  race,  has 
drawn  up  (in  '•  The  Man  of  Genius")  an  interesting 
list  of  those  among  his  compatriots  who  have  at- 
tained distinction. 

IN  POLITICS. 

It  might  be  thought,  however,  that  for  politics  and 
statesmanship,  from  all  participation  in  which  they 
have  so  long  been  excluded,  the  Jews  would  show  no 
aptitude.  On  the  contrary,  no  sooner  were  they 
emancipated  than  they  flung  themselves  wdth  all 
their  energy  into  the  strife  of  parties.  To  take  only 
those  who  have  come  most  markedly  to  the  front,  we 
find,  in  three  different  countries,  three  men  of  diverse 
gifts  and  character,  who  have  had  an  almost  equally 
unprecedented  success  :  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle  and  L6on  Gambetta — a  Jew  by  his 
father's  side,  but  with  a  blend  of  Gascon  blood.  Sin- 
gular tj-pes  of  Jews  these.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  trace  in  each  the  qualities  common  to  all  three, 
which  constitute  the  Semitic  element  in  them — a 
^eat  deal  of  tact — a  consummate  art  of  which  one 
may  call  stage  arrangement — a  little  charlatanism, 
perhaps — and  perhaps  also,  a  hidden  stratum  of  aris- 
tocratic disdain  for  the  people  whom  they  flattered  in 
public.  All  three  have  founded  schools — a  thing 
which  rarely  happens  in  politics  ;  their  action  on  their 
respective  parties  has  survived  their  eloquence.  Hav- 
ing reached  popularity  by  different  roads,  after  having 
placed  their  ambition  at  the  ser\'ice  of  almost  dia- 
metrically opposite  causes,  all  three — the  English 
Tory,  the  German  Socialist,  the  French  Republican 
— have  been  raised  by  their  adopted  country  into 
fetishes.  Even  to-day,  in  France,  where  everything 
is  so  quickly  forgotten,  these  sons  of  Israel  still  have, 
in  death,  faithful  worshipers  who  piously  keep  their 
birthdays.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  them  has  had 
the  noisiest  apotheosis.  We  remember  the  triumphal 
luneral  procession  of  the  grocer's  son,  who  incarnated 
•the  soul  of  France  in  the  hour  of  her  distress.  To  a 
still  greater  degree  was  posthumous  veneration  car- 
lied  in  the  case  of  Lassalle,  who,  after  his  death  in 
an  idiotic  duel,  was  glorified  as  the  adored  redeemer 
of  the  toiling  masses. 


But  the  most  fortunate  of  the  three — the  one  whose 
brilliant  success  has  inspired  most  pride  in  Israel,  and 
filled  with  envy  all  the  Jewries  of  Europe — is  Dis- 
raeli, the  Venetian  sephardi,  with  the  disdainful  lip. 
who,  in  the  most  exclusive  society  in  the  world, 
realized  the  dream  of  so  many  of  his  compatriots, 
eager  to  improve  themselves  on  the  circle  of  the 
"  select."  What  are  the  acclamations  of  Belleville 
or  Dusseldorf ,  the  coarse  homage  of  ignorant  crowds, 
and  the  hurrahs  of  thousands  of  hoarse  voices,  com- 
pared with  the  applause  of  Piccadilly  drawing  rooms 
and  the  wreaths  piled  on  old  Beaconsfield's  tomb  by 
the  dite  of  the  most  aristocratic  nation  in  the  woi'ld  ? 
For  him,  stiff  and  suspicious  England  has  invented 
a  new  festival,  and  every  spring,  the  aged  dandy  with 
his  black  curls,  disguised  as  an  English  peer,  sees 
from  his  pedestal,  on  Primrose  Day,  baskets  of  his 
favorite  flower  laid  at  his  feet  by  the  hands  of  titled 
ladies. 

THE  JEW'S  MORALS. 

The  charge  that  the  Jews  lower  the  moral  level  of 
the  country  they  live  in  is  probably  one  in  which  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  It  is  a  received  belief 
with  all  of  us,  Latin,  Slav  or  Teuton,  that  our  blood 
is  pure  and  our  race  healthy.  Every  nation  is  quite 
willing  to  persuade  itself  that  corruption  comes  to  it 
from  without.  What  one  may  call  the  Jewish  spirit 
par  excellence,  speaking  ethically,  is  of  a  conservative 
and  Pharisaic  type  ;  and  the  Jew  probably  finds,  in 
most  cases,  more  moral  evil  than  he  brings  with  him, 
though,  with  his  ready  adaptability,  he  soon  takes 
the  tone  of  his  surroundings,  and  outstrips  his  masters 
as  easily  for  evil  as  for  good.  Offenbach  and  Halevy 
wrote  general,  frivolous,  flippant  operas,  but  the  taste 
for  such  existed  already,  and  the  evil  flavor  is  dis- 
tinctly Parisian.  Where  the  Jews  are  most  Jewish, 
where  the  Rabbis  have  retained  their  full  authority, 
there  is  rarely  anything  in  their  literature  to  offend 
the  purest  taste. 

If  the  Jew  contributes  to  the  lowering  of  the 
national  ideal,  the  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
degradation  he  has  been  made  to  undergo  for  centu- 
ries. He  has  been  forced  so  long  to  occupy  the  position 
of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake  that  he  is  hardly  to 
blame  for  preferring  it.  And,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  most  of  us  prefer  to  have  it  so  :  the  lower  he 
stands,  the  nearer  we  think  him  to  his  proper  place  ; 
if  he  dares  to  raise  his  head  and  reach  out  after  noble 
aims,  we  are  tempted  to  cry  out  against  his  insolence. 

After  all,  to  contend  that  the  Jew  is  incapable  of 
idealism  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts.  Whatever  he 
may  be  now,  through  him  were  transmitted  the  ideals 
our  souls  have  lived  on  for  2000  years  and  more.  The 
prophets  of  Ephraim  and  the  apostles  of  Galilee  were 
the  heralds  of  idealism  to  the  whole  world. 


Laura  Marholm,  who  recently  contributed  such 
a  charming  sketch  of  Bjornson  to  Nord  und  Siid,  fol- 
lows up  her  success  with  an  interesting  study  of 
Eleonora  Duse,  the  famous  actress,  now  in  America, 
in  the  February  part  of  the  same  periodical. 
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SOME  ADVICE  TO  WOULD-BE  JOURNALISTS. 

ANSWERS  piiblishes  an  interview  with  Mr.W.  T. 
Stead  on  the  subject,"  How  to  become  a  jour- 
nalist," from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

NO  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  JOURNALISM. 

"  There  is  no  royal  road,  but  there  is  a  road  to  the 
ini=ide  and  a  road  to  the  outside.  The  inside  road  is 
only  possible  to  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  born  in  the 
l)uii)le— i  e.,  if  you  are  the  son  or  the  daughter  of  a 
journalist,  you  can  be  gradually  trained  to  help  your 
father  or  your  mother.  In  that  case,  you  would  have 
to  learn  shortliand  and  typewriting,  and  pick  up 
French  and  German. 

"That  is  easy  enough  for  the  insider,  but  what 
about  the  outsider  ?  " 

"  There  is  only  one  way  for  an  outsider  to  get  in- 
aule,  and  that  is  to  do  work  that  is  wanted  just  when 
it  is  wanted.  I  am  now  speaking  of  literary  con- 
tributors, commonly  so-called.  You  think  you  have 
got  a  gift  for  writing.  Well,  yon  may  have,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  you  have  the  gift  for  making 
people  pay  you  for  ^^^^ting,  which  is  another  gift 
altogether,  and  one  which  ha.s  often  been  very  nnuh 
lacking  in  some  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  gift  for 
the  other  kind  of  thing.  You  must  remember  that 
the  art  of  getting  into  journalism  is  to  get  some  one 
who  holds  the  door  t<i  let  you  in,  and  he  will  not  let 
you  in  if  you  go  merely  as  a  beggar,  and  ask  him  for 
tlie  sake  of  charity. 

THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  GATE. 

"  Who  is  it  that  keeps  the  door  ?  " 

"The  editor,  sub-editor  or  the  news  editor.  These 
gentlemen  will  be  only  too  glad  to  take  any  copy  that 
then-  can  get  that  will  help  them  to  sell  their  pai>ers. 
but  they  have  a  natural  disinclination  to  take  '  copy ' 
which  no  one  would  read  when  it  was  printed  or  that 
would  get  them  into  a  libel  or  offend  any  number  of 
their  subscribers.  Hence,  when  you  are  ca.sting  about 
as  to  how  to  get  a  footing  on  the  press,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  worry  your  head  alxiut  introductions 
to  editors,  but  to  sit  hovrn  and  study  whether  you 
have  anything  to  say  that  is  worth  saving  about  any- 
thing in  this  world,  and,  if  you  feel  that  you  have 
not,  do  not  sit  down  and  ^v^ite,  as  too  many  do.  Lit- 
erary outpourings  from  an  empty  mind,  even  if  the 
hand  be  skilled,  are  as  worthless  from  a  marketable 
point  of  view  as  anything  else  that  you  get  out  of 
nothing." 

WHAT  KIND  OF  ARTICLES  ARE  WANTED. 

"  What  kind  of  article  do  you  think  the  beginner 

should  try  ?  " 

"  He  should  try  to  find  the  kind  of  article  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  accepted.  It  may  be  a  paragraph  : 
it  may  be  a  letter  to  the  editor  ;  it  may  be  a  long  arti- 
cle—that  is  a  mere  question  of  detail.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  should  have  something  to  say  that 
the  editor  is  likely  to  think  the  public  would  care  to 
hear,  and  to  say  it  as  brightly,  as  tersely  and  with  as 
much  force  as  he  can.  " 


"But  how  can  he  find  out  what  subjects  the  editor 
thinks  will  interest  the  public  ?  " 

"  Tlie  editor  will  think  to-day  on  the  same  lines  as 
he  thought  yesterday,  and  what  he  thought  yesterday 
you  have  spread  out  l)efore  you  in  a  paper  which  he 
has  issued  that  morning.  That,  of  course,  will  not 
tell  you  what  he  thinks  will  interest  the  public  to- 
morrow, but  it  ^vill  give  you  a  very  good  indication 
as  to  the  kind  of  article  and  the  kind  of  subject  that 
particular  paper  will  be  disposed  to  accept." 

ROME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

"There  are  many  literary  aspirants  who  send  in 
their  ^ISS.  to  etiitors,  which  i)lainly  betray  in  their 
title,  in  their  subject,  and  in  every  line,  that  the  man 
who  wrote  them  is  as  competent  to  be  a  journalist  as 
the  jackass  on  the  common.  It  is  evident  that  they 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  a  single  sheet  of 
the  paper  to  which  they  wish  to  contribute,  and  if 
you  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  the  editor 
prints,  you  can  hardly  expect  him  to  take  the  trouble 
to  pay  j'ou  for  what  you  write. 

"Hence,  beginners  will  send  articles  of  a  school- 
boy style,  written  in  direct  opjKJsition  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  some  i)articular  paper  was  foimded  to 
support,  and  will  be  quite  astonished  when  they  fail 
to  see  it  in  print.  Tliey  might,  even  supposing  the 
article  had  Iteen  written  with  the  genius  of  a  Shake- 
speare and  the  wisdom  of  a  Bacon,  have  known  that 
an  article  t)n  such  a  subject  had  no  more  chanc-e  of 
appearing  in  the  paper  than  a  whale  would  have  of 
Iteing  invited  to  draw  the  Lord  Mayor "s  coach. 

THE  FIRST  CONDITION  OF  SUCCESS. 

"  Then,  when  you  have  foimd  yoxir  subject  and  you 
have  found  the  paper  that  you  think  it  is  likely  to 
suit,  crowd  in  ycmr  article  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Rememlx*r  tliat  far  more  articles  get  accepted  be- 
cause they  come  in  the  nick  of  time  than  because  of 
imy  supreme  excellence  in  the  articles  themselves. 
The  maxim  of  any  one  who  wants  to  get  his  foot  into 
journalism  from  the  outside  is  to  be '  on  the  nail,'  and 
to  be  up  to  date." 

"  Do  you  think,  if  a  man  did  that,  he  would  have 
a  chance  of  getting  his  copy  accepted  ?  " 

"  Editors  are  sometimes  like  other  people,  natural 
bom  fools,  and  they  sometimes  fail  to  see  on  which 
side  their  bread  is  buttered  ;  but  take  the  average 
editor  and  give  him  an  article  which  is  up  to  date 
and  on  the  nail,  and  just  comes  in  the  nick  of  time 
and  contains  information,  or  illustration,  or  reflec- 
tions which  are  not  otherwise  available,  and  he  will 
be  verj-  naturally  tempted  to  use  that  article.  What 
the  journalist  aspirant  has  to  do  is  to  persuade  the 
man  inside  the  gate  that  he  has  wares  to  sell  better 
than  those  the  editor  can  get  elsewhere,  and  that 
it  would  be  good  bu.siness  to  do  business  with  him." 

AFTER  YOU  GET  A   FOOTING. 

"And  then?" 

"And  then,  when  you  have  once  proved  to  the 
editor  that  you  can  write  stuff  that  he  thinks  worth 
printing,  you  have  got  the  door  ajar.     Keep  your  eye 
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open.  Do  not  overwhelm  that  hickless  editor  with 
MSS. ,  otherwise  he  would  wish  that  he  had  never 
hearkened  to  yoiir  blandishments. 

"  And  do  not  confine  yourself  to  one  editor.  Try 
several,  and  tlien,  after  you  have  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  footing,  and  getting  yourself  recognized  as  a 
person  who  can  turn  out  good  salable  copy,  who  has 
got  his  head  screwed  straight  on  his  shoulders,  and 
who  knows  the  importance  of  being  prompt,  and 
never  writing  a  line  more  than  what  is  needed  to  fill 
the  space,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  on  that  paper  you 
are  likely  to  get  a  chance  of  a  permanent  position  on 
the  staff.  That  is  the  way  in  which  newspaper  staffs 
are  recruited,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  literary  depart- 
ment. As  for  the  other  branches  of  journalism,  such 
as  reporting,  jienny-a-lining,  and  so  on,  you  have  to 
begin  in  those  things  at  the  bottom,  and  work  your 
way  up." 

AN  EMINENT  RUSSIAN  JOURNALIST. 

SEARCHLIGHT  publishes  an  interesting  article 
on  M.  Wesselitsky,  the  Russian  journalist,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 

"  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  representatives  of 
thte  foreign  press  in  London  have  received  a  notable 
addition  in  the  person  of  Gabriel  de  Wesselitsky, 
This  gentleman,  as  his  name  implies,  is  a  Russiaix. 
He  is  at  present  in  London,  acting  as  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Novoe  Vremya. 

"  M.  Wesselitsky  is  a  man  of  distinguished  birth 
and  parentage  ;  his  fa  her  was  the  well-known  Rus- 
sian general  who  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the 
Russian  army  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  it  was 
at  his  headquarters  that  the  negotiations  took  place 
which  terminated  the  war. 

"  Like  his  father,  M.  Wesselitsky  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field,  and,  although  he  never  rose  to  so 
high  a  rank,  he  was  twice  decorated  for  exceptional 
military  services  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78. 
Like  many  other  j'oung  Russians  of  high  character 
and  great  enthusiasm,  he  joined  the  army  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  served  in  the  ranks  fighting  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Slavs  from  the  Ottoman  dominion. 

"  Although  he  was  educated  in  the  military  school 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  became  an  oflBcer  of  the  Guards, 
he  early  decided  to  exchange  the  profession  of  sirms  for 
diplomacy  ;  and  after  s]iending  four  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  where  he  graduated  as  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  iie  began  his  apprenticeship  in  diplo- 
macy under  Baron  Jomini.  It  was  under  this  distin- 
guished chief  that  he  made  a  series  of  researches  in 
the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  St.  Petersburg. 

"  He  also  acted  as  his  assistant  when  Baron  Jomini, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  whom  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  has  ever  possessed,  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  the  present  Emperor,  while  heir-apparent,  a 
history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Russia  and  her 
neighbors,  and  also  a  Precis  of  International  Law. 

"  Literary  work  of  even  this  important  character  in 
the  Chancellory  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  adventur- 
ous instincts  of  M.  Wesselitsky.  He  left  diplomacy 
and  started  as  a  traveler.    For  three  or  four  years 


he  roamed  restlessly  about  the  East  and  then,  in  1876„ 
joined  the  Army  of  Liberation  as  a  volunteer. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  cami)aign  he  became  a  civilian: 
once  more,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  press.  He  began  his  connection  with 
journalism  by  writing  letters  from  the  East  to  the 
Moscow  Gazette  as  far  back  as  1867 ;  and  when  the 
war  was  over  he  became  permanently  attached  to  the 
brilliant  staff  which  M.  Katkoff  gathered  round  him. 

"  It  may  be  said,  with  but  little  exaggeration,  that 
the  men  who  formed  M.  Katkoff's  staff  in  those  days 
have  been  for  some  j^ears  governing  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. Both  M.  Wischnegi-adsky,  the  late  Minister  of 
Finances,  and  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  were  frequent  contributors  to  the 
Moscow  Gazette. 

' '  Shortly  after  the  present  Emperor  came  to  the 
throne,  M.  Wesselitsky  was  dispatched  to  Berlin,, 
where  he  represented  the  Moscoio  Gazette  from  1884 
to  1887,  and  after  M.  Katkoff's  death  he  undertook 
the  duty  of  editing  and  compiling  a  monograph  on 
his  late  chief,  the  most  distinguished  journalist  Rus- 
sia has  ever  produced. 

"After  1887  he  transferred  his  services  from  the 
Moscoio  Gazette  to  the  Novoe  Vremya,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Vienna  as  correspondent  of  that  paper  until 
quite  recently.  He  has  now  taken  up  his  abode  in 
London,  where  he  will  remain  for  the  next  Tew 
months,  for  the  double  purpose  of  contributing  to  his; 
journal  letters  from  London,  and  also  for  making 
himself  acquainted  A\'ith  the  intellectual  movement 
in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  with  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the.- 
masses  of  the  people. "' 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  AT  HOME. 

IN  the  February  Harper's  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chad- 
wick  does  the  honors  by  George  William  Curtis 
in  a  brief  chapter  of  "Recollections,"  which  was  evi- 
dently a  labor  of  love  for  him,  and  which,  coming 
out  in  Mr.  Curtis'  most  frequent  organ  of  utterance, 
has  some  flavor  of  the  official.  The  paper  is  pleas- 
antly reminiscent  in  tone.  He  draws  this  pictm-e  o£ 
Mr.  Curtis  at  work  in  his  Staten  Island  study  : 

"  He  wrote,  not  at  his  desk,  but  sitting  in  a  Shaker- 
rocking  chair,  with  a  pad  upon  his  knee  ;  seldom  at. 
Harper  &  Brothers',  where  he  went  on  Thursdays; 
to  correct  his  proofs  in  the  composing  room,,  his  ab- 
straction making  for  him  '  an  island  which  no  seal 
could  overwhelm.'  His  study  and  his  house  bespoke 
his  interest  in  men  and  women  ;  there  were  busts  and 
portraits  everywhere,  above  stairs  and  below  ;  a  big- 
Carlyle  glooming  above  the  mantel  in  the  dining 
room  ;  a  strong,  free  pen-and-ink  dra-wing  of  Wendell 
Phillips  in  the  study,  the  most  memorable  thing  of 
all.  The  books  close  at  his  hand  were  all  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  histories  ;  and  if  no  '  thumb  marks 
thick  on  the  margin  proclaimed  where  the  battle  was 
hottest,'  there  was  no  lack  of  visible  signs.  To  make 
an  evening  pleasant,  he  had  an  old  portfolio  full  of 
delightful  souvenirs  of  persons  and  events.     Thera 
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was  a  whole  letter  of  Thackeraj-'s,  written  on  one 
continuous  microscopic  line  across  a  qnarto  page. 
There  was  no  bit,  there  or  anywhere,  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's wilting — a  fact  which  Avas  'significant  of 
much.'  It  meant  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  never  had  anj' 
personal  corresjwndence  with  the  man  wliom  lie  so 
much  admired,  and  whom  he  had  served  to  a  degree  un- 
l)aralleled  in  the  new  '  times  that  tried  men's  souls.' '" 


right  to  vote  also  as  a  permanent  privilege — to  which 
he  has  earned  liis  right." 


DR.  HALE  ON  SUFFRAGE. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  is  incited  by 
the  current  change  of  adininistration  to  take 
"Suffrage"  for  his  social  subject  in  the  February 
Cosinopdiitdn.  Having  ref«'rred  to  the  extent  of 
venality  in  voting,  especially  among  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  citizens,  such  jxs  the  poorest  people  outside 
of  the  almshouses,  Dr.  Hale  says:  '-Tliis  facility  of 
voting,  given  to  men  who.-ie  education  for  the  ballot 
has  been  the  worst  conceivable  and  who  probably 
have  not  informed  themselves  very  well  a.s  to  the 
iiisues  involved,  naturally  raises  the  suggestion  tha 
the  reserved  rights  in  the  constitutions  should  be 
always  used,  and  that  a  jiart  of  the  imnishment  of 
disgraceful  crime  shall  be  a  suspension  of  Ihe  crimi- 
nal's franchise  for  a  longer  or  shorter  jieriod  of 
years." 

VOTINO  AND  lMMI(iU.\TI()X. 

He  points  to  the  fact  not  generally  known  in  the 
Eastern  States,  that  not  even  naturalization  is  neces- 
sary for  the  privilege  to  vote  in  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

"  Wliether  or  not  it  is  desirabh»  to  check  such  free- 
dom of  voting,  witli  the  ignorance  it  imidies  as  to 
what  is  voted  for,  is  an  important  open  (juestion. 
One  of  the  suggestions  which  have  lieen  made  is  for 
a  general  restriction  of  foreign  immigration.  We 
have  attemi)ted  this  in  the  case  f>f  ,the  Chinese,  and  it 
has  been  jiroposed  to  extend  the  restriction  to  iktsoiih 
of  other  races.  Perhaps  the  most  ja-actical  suggestion 
-which  ha.s  Ix'cn  made  is  of  an  import  duty,  as  it  may 
lie  called,  or  what  in  clul)s  von  would  call  an  iiiitia- 
tion  fee,  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  to  In-  jijiid  by 
the  immigrant  on  landing,  and  to  l>e  rettirned  to  him 
if  he  chtKises  to  give  up  his  American  home  after  he 
ia-s  tried  the  exi)eriment. 

THE  IMPORTANT  PHASES  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

"  The  questions  to  be  considered  by  statesmen  and 
pei'sons  who  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  imjirove  our 
suffrage  seem  to  come  in  this  order  : 

'•  1.  Those  relating  to  tlie  suffrage  of  foreigners. 

"  2.  Those  which  .shall  extend  .suffrage  to  all  tax- 
payers. 

"  8.  Those  relating  to  the  standard  of  education  for 
all  voters. 

"4.  Those  relating  to  the  suffrage  of  criminals. 

'•  5.  Those  relating  to  the  suffrage  of  patipers. 

*'  My  own  impression  is  that  the  twentieth  century 
-vriJl  determine  on  faniil>-  suffrage,  or  household  suf- 
frage, giving  one  vote  to  every  family.  Po.ssil)ly  any 
man  who  bears  arms  in  an  exigency  will  receive  the 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICANS. 

IN  the  JJterarij  Nort Invest  Mr.  George  Taylor  Rygh 
replies  to  Professor  H.  H.  Bojx'sen's  article,  "The 
Scandinavian  in  tlie  United  States,"  whicli  appeared 
in  the  November  Xorth  American  Revieir,  the  writer's 
purpose  being  "  to  correct  the  mistakes  made  by 
Professor  Boyesen." 

THEIR   PARTY   AFFILIATIONS. 

In  answer  to  the  Professor's  allegatifm  that  the 
majority  of  Scandinavians  in  this  country  are  Re- 
pulilicans  because  most  Irislimen  are  Democrats,  Mr. 
Rygli  .'<ays  :  ' '  The  Scandinavians  of  the  Northwestern 
States  liave  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that 
their  race  feeling  is  (piite  subservient  to  their  political 
judgment,  to  the  discomfiture  of  keen-eyed  penny 
politicians.  In  Wisconsin,  two  years  ago,  the  Scandi- 
navians deserted  the  Re])ublicaii  jjarty  and  helped  elect 
Democratic  State  officers.  In  North  Dakota,  at  the 
late  election,  the  Scandinavians  broke  away  from  the 
Re]inl)li(an  party  wliip  and  elected  a  Democratic-In- 
dei)endeiit  governor.  In  Minnesota  they  elected  the 
Hon.  Kiiute  Nelson  governor,  not  because  he  wm  a 
Norwegian,  but  because  he  was  a  man  of  sterling 
integi'ity,  a  low-tariff  Republican,  and  a  genuine 
American  of  Norse  descent. 

"There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
newspai)ers  published  in  the  Norwegian.  Danish  and 
Swedish  languages  in  this  country.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  over  four-fifths  of  tlie  secular  jiress  were  strictly 
Republican  in  jjolitics.  One  after  another  has  ceased 
to  defend  the  Rejiublican  party,  and  to-day  not  more 
llian  one-third  of  the  whole  num1)er  are  strictly  Re- 
publican. Some  of  the  pai>ers  which  have  deserted 
the  Rei)ublican  ranks,  such  as  Norden,  Poaten,  Amer- 
ikd,  Folhebldilet  and  other  infinential  journals,  are 
now  suii))orting  tlie  Democratic  party.  A  still  greater 
number  have  liecome  independents,  affiliating  diiefly 
witli  tlie  People's  party  and  Alliance  party.  There 
are  five  Third  party  Prohibition  weeklies.  If  the  i)res8 
reflects  the  principles  of  its  constituency,  then  not 
more  then  one-third  of  the  Scandinavian- Americans 
are  strictly  Republican. 

'  'As  a  consequence  of  this  alleged  '  irrational  race 
feeling,"  the  jirofesHor  asserts  that  the  Norwegians, 
Swedes  and  Danes  are  constantly  at  war  with  each 
other  on  the  nationalitj'  issue,  and  rather  than  vote 
for  a  candidate  of  a  rival  nationality,  they  will 
'  knife '  their  regular  party  nominee. 

FIRST   AND  ALWAYS  AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  Scandinavians  in  the  United 
States  are  not  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Danes, 
strictly  speaking,  but  American  citizens  first  and 
always.  As  Aui'^ricans  they  have  the  welfare  of  the 
countrj'  at  heart ;  they  love  her  institutions ;  they 
have  fought  for  her  integrity,  and  they  subordinate 
petty  race  jealousies  to  political  conviction.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Knute  Nelson  for  Governor,  and  the 
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"re-election  of  Mr.  Browni  for  Secretary  of  State  of 
Minnesota,  are  two  facts  among  many  which  dis- 
prove Prof.  Boyesen's  remarks." 

Mr.  Rygli  further  denies  that  the  Scandinavian- 
Americans  are,  as  Professor  Boyesen  charges,  chm- 
iiish  and  follow  •  •  a  policy  of  exclusion,  which  keeps 
a  settlement,  at  least  for  a  generation,  apart  from  the 
national  life  and  retards  the  Americanization  of  the 
immigrants  " 

'■  The  policy  of  exclusion  from  American  national 
life,"  says  Mr.  Rygh,  "  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
policy  followed  by  Scandinavian  settlements.  No 
people  are  so  eager  and  ready  to  become  Ameri- 
canized as  the  Scandinavians.  They  like  the  native 
Americans,  and  I  fancy  the  affinity  of  blood  relation- 
ship has  a  great  deal  to  do  wath  this  fact.  They 
readily  pick  up  the  language,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Americans  surrounding  them,  and  with  whom 
they  of  necessity  have  frequent  dealings.  The  Scan- 
dinavians have  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  learning 
languages,  and  no  people  learn  English  so  rapidly  as 
they.  They  come  to  America  to  live,  and  here  they 
•  expect  to  die.  They  liave  burned  their  bridges  behind 
them.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  will  see  them 
no  more  except,  perchance,  as  tourists  or  well-to-do 
visitors.  In  consequence,  the  English  language 
rapidly  sujjplants  the  mother  tongue.  The  first 
generation  speaks  English  from  choice,  the  second 
from  necessity.  The  speech  of  the  grandparents  is 
to  them  a  dead  language  indeed." 


THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  MORMON  LAND. 

IN  the  CaUfornian  Illustrated  Mr.  G.  L.  Browme 
makes  a  paper  of  some  value  in  an  exposition  of 
the  "  Social  and  Political  Conditions  of  Utah."  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  little  known  among  the 
people  of  the  East,  that  polygamy  has  for  years  been 
relegated  to  small  ciiminal  practices,  maintained  in 
deepest  secrecy.  The  custom  was,  of  course,  pro- 
hibited by  the  Edmunds  law  of  1882. 

Mr.  Browne  reviews  the  curious  history  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  sect  and  its  various  exoduses,  and  main- 
tains that  ' '  the  motives  and  most  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  faith  are  the  same  as  those  which 
form  the  bases  of  other  Christian  religions,  and  some 
of  them  aim  still  higher  in  the  interests  of  human 
.salvation." 

He  has  interviewed  many  of  the  lights  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  and  finds  the  younger  men  of  a  liberal 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  though  the  older  Latter-Day 
Saints  still  have  a  bitter  resentment  against  the  people 
who  have  opposed  and  maligned  their  sect.  One  of 
the  younger  Mormons  says,  apropos  of  the  two  bills 
now  before  Congi*ess  to  grant  statehood  and  home 
rule  to  Utah : 

"We  should  have  statehood  or  home  rule.  We 
have  a  population  exceeding  that  of  Idaho,  Nevada 
and  Wyoming  together,  and  are  entitled  to  equal 
privileges.  Our  enemies  do  not  desire  that  we  ob- 
tain either  statehood  or  home  rule,  for  they  are  well 
iiware  that  when  we  do  those  men  whom  they  have 


placed  in  office  arbitrarily  cannot  maintain  their  po- 
sitions at  tlie  liead  of  our  Government. 

"  We  labor  under  the  burden  of  extreme  prejudice, 
because  polygamy  has  been  jiracticed  by  three  or 
four  per  cent,  of  our  people,  because  there  have  been 
so  many  absurd  misrepresentations  of  us,  and  so  many 
crimes  that  were  never  committed  have  been  at- 
tributed to  us.  For  these  reasons,  the  Government 
is  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  our  re- 
quests. 

"  We  have  welcomed  national  politics  into  the 
Territory  with  joy,  for  since  their  advent  we  have 
been  subjected  less  to  these  prejudices,  and  can  now 
fully  demonstrate  that  we  do  not  follow  the  dictation 
of  our  Church  in  political  matters  more  than  other 
men  follow  the  dictation  of  political  bosses." 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  FLYING. 

THE  February  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  rather 
clever  jeu  d" esprit  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  which 
he  calls  "June,  1993,"  a  time  which  shall  have  seen 
the  development  of  aerial  navigation.  This  is  the 
third  prize  article  published  by  the  Cosmopolitan. 
The  gentleman  of  the  twentieth  centtiry  interviewed 
by  Mr.  Hawthorne  tells  him  that,  instead  of  business 
men  living  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  out  of  the  city  as 
they  did  a  hundred  years  before,  when  flying  ma- 
chines were  introduced  with  a  velocity  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  the  "dwell- 
ing was  removed  to  a  corresponding  distance,  and 
regions  were  occupied  which  had  until  then  been  in- 
accessible. 

"  The  environs  of  the  great  cities  were  extended  to 
a  comparatively  vast  radius ;  and  in  process  of  time 
cities  were  entirely  given  up  to  shops  and  manufac- 
tories, and  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  slept  some 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  them.  Every  afternoon 
flocks  of  flying  machines  set  out  in  all  directions  for 
the  countrj' ;  and  since  the  fare,  even  to  the  most  re- 
mote points,  was  hardly  more  than  nominal,  there 
were  very  few  who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  escape. 

"Now  came  the  second  step.  It  was  found  that 
the  speed  of  flight  rendered  the  existence  of  many 
large  towns,  comparatively  close  to  one  another,  su- 
perfluous; and  it  was  suggested  that  all  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of  the  nation 
should  be  concentrated  in  a  certain  limited  number  of 
places,  the  geographical  situation  of  which  should  be 
fixed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  majority.  Sur- 
veys showed  that  not  more  than  four  of  these  great 
centres  would  be  required,  and  sites  were  accordingly 
chosen,  two  on  the  sea  coast,  east  and  west,  and  two 
in  the  interior.  In  no  other  part  of  the  continent  is 
there  so  much  as  a  single  village.  Every  family  lives 
on  its  own  lot  of  land,  averaging  about  ten  acres,  and 
all  the  old  crowding  of  people  together  is  forever 
done  away  with.  Each  family  consists  of  from  five 
to  ten  members,  who  do  all  their  own  agricultural 
work  and  make  a  good  deal  of  their  own  dry  goods 
and  clothing." 
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THE  REKIEIV  OF  REl/lEVVS. 


And  instead  of  the  horribly  wearing  and  exi)ensive 
and  snobbish  operas,  churches,  dinners,  receptions, 
balls  and  routs  which  made  in  the  nineteenth  century 
what  people  called  society,  owing  to  the  heaping  to- 
getlior  of  folks  in  inextricable  masses,  there  were 
now  a  number  of  great  centres  in  which  Avere  built 
"theatres,  churches,  museums,  and  great  pleasure 
gardens  and  halls  for  ainusement,"  where  at  stated 
times  the  people  come  togetlier  in  vast  numbers  for 
purposes  of  mutual  entertainment,  information  and 
imi)rovement. 

The  scattering  of  the  population  made  laws  scarcely 
necessary,  pauperism  was  forgotten  and  "  drunken- 
ness died  a  natural  death,  owing  to  the  lack  of  ex- 
ample and  provocation  which  cines  had  supplied. 
War  ceased  witli  the  too  terrible  destruction  possible 
with  the  flying  machine,  and  there  were  no  interna- 
tional distinctions  except  geographical  ones.  These 
and  many  more  are  the  wonderful  results  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne can  explain  with  aerial  na\igation. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN   DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

OXE  of  the  articles  which  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  in  the  monthly  miscellany  is  Airs. 
Lewis'  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  entitled  a 
"  Reformation  in  Domestic  Service."  It  is  hot  only 
extremely  well  written,  betra>ing  in  every  i)age  the 
hand  of  the  master,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  mis- 
tress, but  it  holds  out  a  beatific  vision  of  a  revolu- 
tionized domestic  service.  Mrs.  Lewis  holds  that 
British  domestic  system  is  played  out,  it  is  very  old 
and  verj'  old-fashioned,  and  thinks  the  time  has  come 
to  reorganize  household  affairs  on  co-oi)erative  prin- 
ciples 

THE   FEDERATION   OF   HOUSEHOLD   DUTIES. 

Mrs.  Lewis  points  out  what  she  proposes  is  a  little 
further  development  of  the  federative  jjrinciple  wliich 
has  already  been  inti'oduced  into  many  hou.sehold  de- 
partments in  England.  The  master  workman  sends 
out  his  men  to  repair  the  houses,  painters  and  glaziers 
come  in  and  do  their  work,  and  go  away  witlunit  any 
further  responsibility  for  their  food  and  clothing  or 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  hou.«eholder.  The  win- 
dow cleansing  man  sends  roimd  men  of  waiTanted 
good  character  to  periodically  clean  all  the  windows. 
Mrs.  Lewis  thinks  that  other  comjjanies  might  un- 
dertake operations.  For  instance,  whj-  should  there 
not  be  a  culinarj'  depot  in  every  street  from  which 
meals  could  be  sent  out  after  the  fashion  of  foreign 
cities.  At  Nice  and  Rome  and  many  other  places 
the  dinner  is  brought  in  by  a  man  from'the  restaurant 
in  a  tin  can  contaimng  a  number  of  dishes. 

THE  CO-OPERATn"E  COOK. 

"  Competition  of  course  there  should  be,  and  easily 
would  be,  were  a  restaurant  established  in  ever)' 
street,  when  there  would  be  the  same  choice  which 
to  emplo}'  as  in  the  case  of  other  tradesmen  and 
shops.  The  menu  for  the  day  should  be  sent  round 
ever}'  morning  and  orders  taken,  just  as  the  fish- 
mongers now  send  round  their  morning  list ;  and  there 
might  be  a  secondary  kitchen,  as  there  is  in  most  cook- 


ery schools,  for  plain  luncheons  and  servants  or  chil- 
dren's dinners.  The  depot  should  have  wires  or  tele- 
phones connected  witli  the  houses  employing  it,  to- 
allow  of  ordering  in  an  extra  dish  in  the  case  of  unex- 
I^ected  guests  arriving  to  luncheon  or  dinner  ;  but  now 
that  we  have  our  wires  communicating  with  the  boy 
messengers  we  can  always  have  recourse  to  them  in 
!in  emergency.  Some  person  might  be  sent  to  dish 
up  the  dinner  should  that  be  d&sired." 

THE.  CERTIFICATED    DAY    MAID. 

When  once  the  British  matron  has  abolished  the 
expensive  and  worrying  luxury  of  her  own  sejiarate 
cook,  she  would  proceed  to  make  other  changes. 
Before  Mrs.  Lewis'  imaginative  eye  arises  a  certifi- 
cated army  of  day  housemaids  wiio  would  do  their  work 
with  thoroughness,  regularity  and  trained  skill,  and 
then  disai)pear.  Tlie  number  of  body  servants  would 
be  rediiced  to  a  minimum,  wiiile  everything  would 
be  organized  on  business  principles,  so  as  to  allow 
servants  more  leisure  and  the  mistresses  more  oppor- 
tunity of  living  their  lives  undisturbed  by  the  per- 
I)etual  worry  of  the  servant's  hall.  Mrs.  Lewis  con- 
cludes her  article  as  follows:  "In  the  meanwhile^ 
co-existent  with  all  these  juspirants  to  admission  into 
our  houses,  there  are  ladies  by  birth  and  education, 
of  good  phy.sicjue,  who.  laying  aside  false  pride,  are 
anxious  and  eager,  as  the  '  Working  Ladies'  Guild  ' 
can  testify,  to  do  anytlnng  to  gain  that  sad  necessity, 
their  daily  bread,  w  ith  the  one  drawback  that  they 
refuse  contiguity  and  association  with  coarser  minds 
and  manners. 

"Tlieir  turn,  iierhaps,  is  coming,  whether  as  confi- 
dential helpers  in  tlie  home,  or  as  managers  and  in- 
spectors in  the  culinary  offices  and  caterers  in  the 
markets,  or  as  forewcjmen  over  cleaners  and  seam- 
stresses, table  decorators,  wage  payers,  and  so  forth." 


NAPOLEON'S  HORSES. 

CAPT.  R.  HOLEN,  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine, has  an  article  upon  Napoleon's  last  cliarger. 
He  saj's  that  Napoleon  is  known  to  have  had  five 
wiiite  or  gray  Arab  chargers,  named  Marengo,  Marie, 
Austerlitz,  Ali  and  Jaffa.  Ali  was  captured  at  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and  Napoleon  rode  him  at 
Wagram  fnmi  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening.  He  was  then  twenty  years  old.  Jaffa 
was  brought  over  to  England,  where  he  liveil  till  he 
was  shot  at  the  age  of  thirty -seven.  Austerlitz  was 
a  gray  Arab  stallion,  which  stocKl  nearly  sixteen 
hands  high,  and  was  ridden  bj'  the  Emperor  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  At  Waterloo  he  is  said  to  have 
ridden  Marengo,  which  he  also  rode  at  Austerlitz, 
Jena  and  through  the  Russian  Campaign.  His  skel- 
eton is  kept  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 
But  it  is  minas  two  hoofs,  l)oth  of  which  have  been 
made  into  snuff  boxes.  One  of  the  V)oxes  is  kept  in 
the  Guards'  room  at  St.  James'  Palace,  and  is  handed 
round  after  dinner.  Marengo  was  wounded  in  the 
hip  at  Waterloo.  The  skeleton  of  Marie,  on  which 
the  Emperor  is  also  said  to  have  ridden  at  Waterloo,, 
stands  at  Ivanach, 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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SOUNDS  AND  COLORS. 

M  ALFRED  BINET,  in  tlie  Revue  des  Deux 
.  Mondesi  discusses  at  length  what  he  calls 
ihe  problem  of  "colored  laudition."  The  article  is 
very  interesting,  though  rather  by  facts  giyen  than 
by  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  which  do  not, 
to  the  unscientific  mind,  look  very  tangible  or  definite. 

It  is  very  certain  that  some  people  possess  a  peculiar 
faculty  of  associating  color  with  sound  as  naturally  as 
all  of  us  do  with  visible  objects.  To  them  it  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  think  of  one  vowel  as  red, 
or  another  blue,  that  it  is  only  when  they  accidentally 
betray  this  peculiarity  in  conversation  with  others 
that  they  find  it  out  to  be  a  peculiarity  at  all.  A 
French  lady,  speaking  of  a  certain  flower,  once  re- 
marked, "It  is  as  blue  as  the  name  Jules."  Seeing 
the  surprised  looks  of  the  company,  she  naively 
added,  "  Why,  eveiy  one  knows  that  the  name  Jules 
is  blue."  The  investigation  of  this  phenomena  is 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the  fact  that  scarcely 
any  two  persons  have  the  same  scale  of  color.  Two 
■different  scales  are  given  thus  : 

A,  black  ;  E,  yellow  ;  I,  white  ;  O,  red  ;  U,  green. 

A,  black  ;  E,  blue  ;  I,  red  ;  O,  yellow  ;  U,  green. 

(In  these  scales  the  vowels  have  the  broad,  or  Conti- 
nental, not  the  English  sound.) 

Some  of  the  younger  French  poets,  belonging  to  the 
'' Symbolist"  school  so-called,  have  endeavored  to 
press  this  faculty  into  the  service  of  poetry,  and 
Auguste  Rimbaud  even  wrote  a  sonnet  to  support  the 
theory,  in  which  he  described  the  colors  of  the  vowels 
— a  being  black  and  u  green,  as  above,  though  o  is 
blue.  His  scale  is  disputed,  however,  bj^  another 
poet,  M.  Rene  G-hil,  who  says  that  o  is  red  and  u 
yellow.  In  a  matter  so  purely  personal  as  this,  of 
course,  no  outsider — and  indeed  no  one — can  decide ; 
it  is  one  where  reasoning  becomes  impossible. 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

MR.  JOHN  A.  CHURCH,  late  mining  director 
for  Li  Hung  Chang,  contributes  to  the  Engi- 
neering Magazine  an  article  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
the  Great  AVall  of  China  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  com- 
monly believed.  The  wall  proper,  he  says,  is  not 
3,000  miles  in  length,  but  only  about  1,500  miles,  and 
is  not  a  marvelous  building  of  massive  stone  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  it  stated  in  our  school  geographies. 
^ '  It  is  as  an  example  of  a  great  work  of  high  antiquity 
;«till  existing  in  remarkably  good  preservation  that 
the  wall  is  to  be  chiefly  valued." 

THE    AGE    OF  THE    WALL, 

"  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  Wall  as 
being  2,000  years  old  and  as  having  been  built  in  ten 
years,  by  the  great  Ts'in  "  Emperor  the  First."  The 
fact  is  some  individual  walls  were  built  at  least  a 
century  before  his  time,  or  300  B.  C.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  these  fragments  into  one  great 
work  and  extending  that  until  it  wrapped  the  whole 
of  his  empire  in  its  defense.  The  results  must  have 
been  valuable,  for  other  monarchs  repaired,  rebuilt 
and  extended  the  wall.  Known  dates  of  such  repairs 
.are  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  no  doubt 


there  has  been  occasional  work  of  repair  that  is  un- 
recorded in  our  translations.  The  date  of  the  wall 
that  I  have  described  caimot  be  determined  po.si- 
tively,  but  as  the  work  of  the  Mings,  1353  A.  D.,  was 
done  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  wall,  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  part  of  the  work  was  at  least  put  in 
repair  at  that  date.  Knowing  the  recklessness  with 
which  the  Chinese  abandon  even  important  works  to 
decay,  I  felt  siire,  on  inspecting  the  wall,  that  it  had 
not  stood  more  than  500  or  600  years,  and  while  this 
judgment  was  mere  giiesswork,  the  fact  that  the 
very  parts  I  saw  were  overhauled  600  years  ago  prob- 
ably"accounts  for  their  good  condition  now." 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  FIRST  BOOK. 

IN  the  Idler  Mr.  Kipling  describes  his  first  book. 
It  was  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  paper  of  which  he  was  sub-editor. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  how  they  were  put 
together  in  book  form  :  "  There  was  built  a  sort  of  a 
book,  a  lean  oblong  docket,  wire-stitched,  to  imitate 
a  D.  O.  government  enveloi^e,  printed  on  one  side 
only,  bound  in  brown  paper,  and  secured  with  red 
tape.  It  was  addressed  to  all  heads  of  departments 
and  all  government  officials,  and  among  a  pile  of 
l^apers  would  have  deceived  a  clerk  of  twenty  years' 
service.  Of  these  books  we  made  some  hundreds, 
and,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  advertising, 
my  piiblic  being  to  my  hand,  I  took  reply  post- 
cards, printed  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  book 
on  one  side,  the  blank  order-form  on  the  other,  and 
posted  them  up  and  down  the  Empire  from  Aden  to 
Singapore,  and  from  Qiietta  to  Colombo.  There  was 
no  trade  discount,  no  reckoning  twelves  as  thirteens, 
no  commission,  and  no  credit  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  money  came  back  in  poor  but  honest  rupees,  and 
was  transferred  from  the  publisher,  the  left-hand 
pocket,  direct  to  the  aiithor,  the  right-hand  pocket. 
Every  copy  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  profits,  as  I  remember  it,  has  since  pre- 
vented my  injuring  my  health  by  sympathizing  with 
publishers  who  talk  of  their  risks  and  advertise- 
ments. 

A  MODEL  OF  OBJECTIVE  HISTORY-WRITING, 
"  A  MODEL  of  Objective  History- Writing  "  is  the 
l\  title  of  a  critical  study  of  Arthur  Chuquet 
a  French  historian,  and  his  work,  "  The  Wars  of  the 
Revolution,"  by  Herr  Ludwig  Bamberger,  in  the 
November  Deutsche  Rundschau.  The  seven  volumes 
tell  the  story  of  the  campaigns  against  Germany, 
Belgium  included,  from  August  11,  1792,  to  Jtily  25, 
1793.  The  volumes  are  divided  into  three  series,  the 
first  including  the  three  first  volumes,  the  second  the 
Belgian  campaign,  or  the  deeds  of  General  Dumou- 
riez,  and  the  third  Custine's  Rhine  expedition  and  the 
siege  and  capitulation  of  Mayence.  Each  volume, 
however,  seems  complete  in  itself,  the  whole  being, 
in  fact,  a  series  of  quite  respectable  monographs  en- 
titled "The  First  Prussian  Invasion,"  "Valmy," 
"  The  Retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,"  "  Jemap- 
pes  and  the  Conquest  of  Belgium,"  "  Dumouriez," 
"  Custine's  Expedition,"  and  "Mayence." 


THE    PERIODICALS    REVIEWED. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THREE  articles,  "  How  to  Revise  the  Tarifif,"  by  the 
Hon.  William  M.  Springer,  "("riiuinal  Law  in 
France,"  by  Madame  Adam,  and  "Governmout  Aid  to 
the  Nicaragua  Canal, '  by  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  are 
reviewed  iu  another  department. 

REPRESENTATIVE   BLA.ND   A.NU  THE  SHERMAN  SILVER  LAW. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Boons  and  Banes  of  Free  Coin- 
age," the  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Coinage,  defines  as  follows  his  position  jus  regards  the 
Sherman  silver  law  :  "  I  was  not  an  advocate  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  present  silver  law  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  op- 
posed it.  First,  t)eeause  no  compromise  or  makeshift  was 
likely  to  Sfitisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people  or  do  jus- 
tice  to  them.  Again,  tlie  law  is  biused  upon  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple. But  it  is  the  only  recognition  of  silver  we  have.  It 
is  a  connecting  link  between  total  demonetization  and  free 
coinage,  hence  its  repeal  witliout  otlierc-niictment  will  not 
do.  Its  enforcement  will  in  time  comix^l  us  to  frei'  coin- 
age in  order  to  maintain  the  value  of  our  silver.  Seeing 
this  condition,  the  gold  party  are  determined  to  stoj)  the 
furtlier  ;  ccumulation  of  silver.  On  these  lines  the  battle 
is  to  be  fought. 

"The  niteal  of  the  jiresent  law  without  at  the  same 
time  substituting  some  other  recognition  of  silver  as  hav- 
ing a  permanent  place  in  our  system  as  a  money  metal 
will,  of  course,  mean  its  abandonment  and  final  demoneti- 
zation." 

WELCOME  THE  IMMIUKANT. 

Senator  H.  C.  Hansbrough,  of  North  Dakota,  gives 
reasons  why  immigi'ation  to  tlie  United  States  should  not 
be  suspemknl.  "  There  is,"  he  siiys,  "ample  ro(mi  in  the 
United  Sates  for  .')00,0(M»,(XK)  of  peojjle  and  by  the  time  our 
populatioTi  shall  have  reached  one-fourth  that  number  the 
northern  Ixmndaries  of  the  Union  will  have  extendinl  to 
the  south  coast  of  (Treenland. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  our  only  concern  in  regard  to  im- 
migration should  be  as  to  its  character.  We  do  not  want 
Europe's  criminals  or  i)aui)ers.  We  should  seek  to  raise 
the  character  of  our  immigrants  and  not  to  reducf  their 
numbers,  and  in  this  regard  the  Act  of  1891  ha.s  borne 
some  good  finiit. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  to  separate  the  good  and  indif- 
ferent from  the  verj'  bad  and  unwelcome  claases,  and  that 
is  by  a  well-digested  plan  of  con-sular  sup«'rvision  and  in- 
spection. Congress  should  give  the  Secretarj-  of  State  a 
wide  range  of  power  in  this  respect.  The  time  to  make 
selections  in  Europe  for  future  citizens  of  the  Unitetl 
States  is  when  intending  emigrants  are  about  to  embark 
for  this  country.  If  we  await  their  arrival  here  there 
will  be  great  uncertainty  about  the  success  of  the  sifting 
process." 

NEEDED  REFORMS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Writing  on  "  Needed  Reforms  in  the  Army,"  Gen.  John 
Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  says:  "But  by  far  the  greatest  evil 
which  threatens  the  welfare  of  our  army  in  the  future  is 
the  centralizing  tendency  of  all  army  administration, 
which  saps  discipline,  destroys  the  proper  authority  of 
even  the  highest  milifciry  men  in  their  own  commands, 
and  actually  invites  subordinates  to  be  insubordinate— to 
disobey  the  orders  of  their  legal  superiors.  This  tendency- 
has  reached  such  an  extent  that  it  bids  fair  in  the  near 
future  to  concentrate  in  Washington  complete  control  of 
all  military  operations,  usui-ping  the  determination  of  the 
most  trivial  questions  which  sliould  be  decided  in  the 
geographical  departments  and  never  permitted  to  reach 


Washington.  It  deprives  all  officers,  even  department 
commanders,  of  any  proper  centrol  over  their  commands. 
This  has  proceeded  so  far  alrejuly  that  the  control  of  all 
the  details  of  army  matters  is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  two  or  three;  staff  departments,  the  staff'  depart- 
ments themselves  not  being  under  control  of  the  Com- 
manding Ueueral  of  the  Army." 


THE  FORUM. 
■\  1  ,^E  have  re\-iewed  in  the  department  "  Leading  Ar- 
VV  tides  of  the  Month"  "Tariff^  Reform,"  by  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells  ;  "The  Public  Schools  of  Boston,"  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice  ;  "Imminent  Danger  from  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act,"  by  H(/n.  Ge"rge  F.  Williams,  and  "Negro  Suff^rage 
a  Failure,"  by  John  C.  Wickliffe. 

PREPARATION    FOR  THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  writing  on  "Medicine  as  a  Career" 
outlines  as  follows  the  course  of  study  one  should  pursue 
m  order  to  fit  oneself  for  an  intelligent  and  efficient  prac- 
tice of  tliis  profes.sion: 

"My  young  friend  whose  attention  I  wish  to  direct  to 
medicine  as  a  career  will  have  spent  five  years  at  a  good 
intermediate  scliool  as  a  preliminary  to  entering  the 
university,  wliich  he  does  when  he  is  about  seventeen 
years  old.  He  sjx'Tids  thre(!  or  four  years  at  the  uni- 
versity, four  years  at  the  mt-dical  school,  one  and  one  half 
years  in  the  hospital,  and  tu'o  years  in  travel  and  special 
studies.  Wlien,  tlierefore,  he  is  ready  to  begin  work  he 
will  be  about  tw(uity-eight  years  old,  and  his  education, 
living,  books,  etc.,  will  have  cost  about  eight  thousand 
dollars  from  the  time  he  entered  the  university.  It  can 
be  done  for  less,  but  this  is  a  fair  average  estimate." 

HOW   TO  SOLVE  THE    HOUSEKEKPINO   PROBLEM. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Aljbott  points  out  that  the  way  to  solve 
the  housi'keeping  problem  is  to  make  housekeeping  re- 
spectable. This  she  would  accomplish  by  having  a«  much 
as  pr)ssil)le  of  household  labor  done  outside  the  house, 
and  by  having  such  work  as  is  left  i)erformed  by  respected 
peoi)le  :  "  Other  dejiartments  of  housekeeping  besides 
cooking  can  be  lianded  over  to  skilled  outside  labor.  All 
kinds  of  carjiet  cleaning,  rug  beating,  and  window  wjuth- 
ing  can  \ye  liired  by  the  hour  in  cities.  Even  such  daily 
routine  a.s  dusting,  lamp  trimming  and  dish  washing  can 
be  performed  in  the  same  way." 

THE   REGULATION   OF   IMMIGRATION. 

Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab  off'ers  as  a  practical  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  immigration  the  enactment  of  a  law 
holding  the  ocean  steamship  companies  responsible  for  all 
the  persons  they  accept  as  passengers.  "  The  regula- 
tion and  sifting  of  immigration  can  most  rea<li]y  and 
efficaciously  be  carried  out  through  the  steamship  com- 
panies and  their  agents  in  Europe.  These  agents  are 
scattered  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  large  dis- 
tricts in  Europe  frc)m  which  immigration  comes.  They 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  companies,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  these  companies  and  to  the  stringent 
laws  of  their  countries,  as  well  as  under  the  supervision 
of  government  officials,  and  are  required  to  possess 
licenses  before  they  are  allowed  to  tran.sact  a  passenger 
business.  They  can,  therefore,  be  held  by  the  steamship 
companies  responsible  for  any  objectionable  persons  whom 
they  may  accept  as  passengers,  and  can  be  subjected  to 
fines  and  penalties  for  any  violation  of  the  regulations  and 
rules  i.ssued  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  ad- 
mission of  immigiants  into  this  country . " 
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THE   NEW   REVIEW. 

MR.  ACWORTH,  M.P.,  chuckles  a  little,  and  with 
good  reason,  over  the  outcry  in  England  against 
the  new  railway  rates.    He  warned  the  agitators  long 
ago  that  if  they  succeeded  in  compelling  the  railway 
companies  to  reduce  their  charges  until  some!  scientific 
and  sound   economic  basis  was  discovered  for  such  re- 
vision, thej^  would  probably  find  that  they  had  leaped 
fi'oni  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.     He  admits  that  the 
gain  in  simplicity  in  the  new  rates  is  enormous,  and  that 
on  paper  the  charges  appear  to  have  undergone  sweeping 
reductions  ;  but  whether  these  reductions  are  practical 
improvements   depends   upon  how    far    the    companies 
exercise  their  full  legal  power.    The  moral  of  it  all  is, 
that  if  England  is  going  to  control  her  railwa5'S  by  a 
State  department,  she  will  have  to  enormously  increase 
the  staff  of  the  department,  and  guarantee  a  dividend. 
Mr.  Acworth  says  :    "  The   Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  one  as- 
sistant secretary,  three  inspecting  officers  and  a  handful 
of  clerks.     It  is  no  disrespect  either  to  the  ability  or  to 
the  industry  of  these  gentlemen  to  say,  that  to  withdraw 
bit  by  bit  all  responsibility,  whether  for  rate  making,  for 
the  maintenance  of  way  and  works,  for  the  safe  conduct 
of  the  traffic,  or  even  for  the  employment  of  the  requisite 
staff,  from  the  many  hundreds  of  expert  officials  em- 
ployed by  the  railway  companies  all  over  the  coiintry,  in 
order  to  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  an  exiguous  band 
of  civil  servants  in  Whitehall,  is  a  policy  that  can  only 
end  in  utter  and  well-earned  failure." 

THE   LIMITS   OF  REALISM  IN  FICTION. 

M.  Paul  Bourget,  writing  on  this  theme,  points  out 
that,  as  the  -most  austere  realist  cannot  possibly  be  a 
realist  in  reality,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  spinning 
either  drama  or  novel  to  the  inordinate  length  that  would 
be  required  if  all  the  little  details  of  life  were  given  in 
full:  "There  is  nothing  really  to  be  said,  therefore, 
about  realistic  literature.  It  is  nothing  but  impressions 
of  life  copied  with  more  or  less  genius  by  each  several 
artist.  All  are  legitimate  so  long  as  they  are  sincere,  and 
their  importance  is  gauged  by  the  greater  or  lesser  affinity 
of  the  artist's  soul  with  those  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  other  men.  The  true  realist  is  not  he  who  reproduces 
more  or  less  exactly  this  or  the  other  detail,  but  he  who, 
when  he  tells  his  thoughts,  his  emotions,  his  dreams,  finds 
that  he  has  told  the  thoughts,  emotions  and  dreams 
of  a  large  number  of  men,  like  himself,  but  unthinking 
and  inferior.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  Ideal- 
ism and  Realism  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other." 

ABBAS    THE    KHEDIVE. 

There  is  a  character  sketch  of  Abbas,  but  it  is  slight,  as 
there  is  very  little  to  say  about  him.  The  new  Khedive, 
it  seems,  did  not  enjoy  himself  when  he  came  to  England. 
He  was  made  a  great  deal  of  in  France,  and  he  was  put 
up  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  Speaking  of  the  recent 
crisis,  we  are  told  :  "  Abbas  Pasha  has  for  many  months 
past  been  more  or  less  at  loggerheads  with  the  British 
Legation,  with  the  English  heads  of  departments,  with 
all  English  servants,  in  fact,  except  the  officers  of  his 
army,  for  whom  he  has  nought  but  admiration.  The  dis- 
turbance already  shows  signs  of  having  reached  the 
turning  point.  Abbas  Pasha  is  headstrong,  obstinate  and 
nineteen  years  of  age  (which  is  saying  nearly  all  that  need 
be  said) ,  but  he  is  anything  but  foolish,  and  cannot  fail 
very  speedily  to  awake,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  to 
the  consequences  that  must  result  from  his  imprudent 


impulsiveness.  His  earliest  sympathies  and  associations, 
are  English,  and  if  they  are  momentarily  weakened  and 
thrust  out  of  sight,  the  blame  is  rather  with  us  than  with 
him." 

THE   CHILDREN  OF  THE    UNEMPLOYED, 

The  lady  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  John  Law 
pleads  for  pro\'iding  the  children  of  the  unemployed  with 
food  and  clothes,  and  describes  how  this  good  work  is 
undertaken  by  the  Poor  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  Lon- 
don, and  modita  operandi  of  which  she  explains  as  fol- 
lows: "The  food  is  supplied  by  the  London  Schools  Din- 
ner Association,  19  Surrey  street,  Strand.  Although  not 
officially  connected  with  the  London  School  Board,  it  ha.s 
Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle  as  chairman  of  its  council  and  also  as  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

"The  Poor  Children's  Aid  Society,  37  Norfolk  street, 
Strand,  has  Mr.  Diggle  for  president  and  Mr.  John  Kirk 
for  secretary.  It  makes  grants  of  clothes  to  deserving 
cases,  furnishing  a  form  of  application  to  School  Board 
teachers.  School  Board  visitors  and  others." 

We  notice  elsewhere  Lady  Jeune's  paper  in  defense  of 
the  crinoline. 


THE   NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

MR.  FRANK  HILL  seizes  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  Panama  scandals  to  argue  against  the  pay- 
ment of  members,  and  to  plead  for  the  Americauizatioa 
of  English  institutions:  "  All  checks  upon  the  misconduct 
of  a  single  Chamber  are  attenuated  into  nullity.  Another 
article  of  the  new  Radical  creed  is  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers as  in  France.  In  these  things  lies  a  short  cut  to  such 
scandals  as  are  being  unveiled  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  and 
the  Brisson  Commission. 

"Our  best  hope  lies  in  Americanizing  our  institutions— 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Second 
Chamber." 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT   FOR   COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Thwaite  write  a  brief  paper,  in 
which  they  suggest  the  possibility  of  supplying  the  coun- 
try districts  of  England  with  electric  light.  "  It  has  been 
shown,"  these  writers  say,  "that  electric  energy  can  be 
transmitted  over  a  distance  of  110  miles  with  a  loss  of 
only  some  28  per  cent.  For  the  longest  distance  in  a 
fifteen-mile  area  there  would  be  only  about  one-seventh, 
of  the  loss. 

"Our  proposal  is  that  the  owners  of  country  houses 
should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  at  some 
fixed  place  (say  near  to  a  railway  station)  a  station  at 
which  to  generate  the  force.  A  skilled  working  electri- 
cian should  be  engaged  to  supervise  the  generating  plant 
and  that  involved  in  the  utilization  of  the  energy.  Each 
house  could  be  connected  with  the  generating  station, 
which  would  become  a  '  telephonic  exchange.'" 

TRADES-UNION    ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Henry  Gourlay  writes  an  article  on  "Current  Soph- 
isms about  Labor,"  and  makes  two  suggestions  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  peace.  He  says:  "  I  make  my  two 
proposals— that  a  rate  below  which  wages  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  drop  should  be  fixed,  and  that  the  trades-union 
members  should  be  divided  into  two  bodies— only  as 
means  toward  the  end  of  establishing  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employed.  It  would,  I  think 
conduce  to  harmonious  working  if  the  members  of  trades 
unions  would  divide  themselves  into  two  bodies— a  lower 
house  and  an  upper  house— and  resolve  that  before  any 
strike  was  entered  upon  the  consent  of  both  bodies  should 
be  obtained.      The  upper  house  might  be  elected;  or  it 
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might  simply  consist  of  men  over  thirtj'-fivo  years  of 
age.  The  constitution  should  be  established  at  all  the  local 
centres  as  well  as  at  headquarters." 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  plea  for  the  "  Aban- 
donment of  Uganda,"  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Mr. 
Labouchere  can  hardly  bo  congratulated  on  his  new  re- 
cruit. 

NEW  RAILWAY   RATES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  writes  an  article  which  is  character- 
istically balanced,  so  much  so  that,  as  usual,  his  n-aders 
feel  some  difficulty  in  knowing  what  detinite  conclusion 
to  arrive  at.  The  railways  are  right,  and  tlie  traders  are 
right.  The  traders  cannot  pay  more  money  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  railways  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  earn 
less  money,  and  so  forth.  Some  rates  have  been  raised, 
and  others  have  been  reduced,  and  the  traders  have  se- 
cured manifest  advantages  wlien  we  ccjnqjare  the  new 
rates  with  the  old,  whatever  the  defects  and  anomalies 
may  be.  So  Mr.  Jeans  meanders  along,  arriving  at  the 
«nd,  however,  at  the  conclusion  that  jjarliament  never 
intended  to  harass  and  depress  our  leading  industries, 
and  that  if  the  comj)anies  do  not  recognize  this  fact  in 
time,  and  shaije  their  course  accordingly,  the  state  has 
the  power,  and  is  likely  also  to  find  the  will,  to  bring  them 
to  their  sen.ses. 

THE    DISCOVERY    OF   AN    ETRUSCAN   BOOK. 

Professor  Sayco  has  a  very  interesting  paper,  in  which 
he  describes  hew  Professor  Krall  discovered,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  IS'.M,  that  the  linen  bands  wrai)ped  round  a 
mummy  brought  from  Egypt  forty  years  ago  to  Agiam 
University  were  inscribed  with  Etru.scan  characters. 
Two  hundred  lines  of  the  text  remain  intiict.  and  scholars 
are  now  .setting  themselves  to  decipher  this  fragment  of 
an  unknown  thing.  Profes.^or  Sayce  thinks  that  the  book 
will  throw  light  uixni  many  tilings,  and,  p(is.sibly,  may  re- 
veal something  as  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  magic. 

Profe.s.sor  Sayce  says  that  we  may  conclude  that  this  is 
"  one  of  those  semi-religiou.s,  semi-magical  works  for 
which  Etruria  was  celebrated.  Etruria  was  the  home  of 
augury  and  divination,  and  it  was  from  Etruria  that 
Rome  derived  its  ])seudo-science  of  omens,  and  its  i)re- 
tension  to  read  the  future  in  the  fla.shes  of  the  lightning 
or  the  entrails  of  a  victim.  The  great  Etruscan  work  on 
divination  was,  we  are  told,  contained  in  twelve  books." 

THE  BRITISH  HOME  OFFICE  AND  THE  DEADLY  TRADES. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Nash  has  an  article  under  this  head, 
which  gives  a  horrible  picture  of  the  condition  of  many 
-workers  in  England,  and  the  utter  impotency  of  the 
Home  Office,  as  it  is  at  pre.sent  constituted  and  organized, 
to  help  them.  There  may  be  some  sen.se  in  the  following 
suggestion  :  "  Were  it  not  for  the  ill-repute  into  which 
Bcf^l  Commissions  have  fallen,  one  would  feel  tempted 
to  urge  the  appointment  of  an  Industrial  Health  Com- 
misBaon  to  overhaul  the  entire  conditions  under  which 
men,  women  and  children  are  laboring  at  the  present 
moment." 

Before  this  was  done,  he  thinks  that  the  Home  Office 
should  have  experts  attached  to  the  Factory  SerN-ice  to 
assist  in  framing  special  rules  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  health.  This  expert  department  should  provide  the 
factorv-  inspectors  with  definite  rules  to  enforce,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  grope  about  in  the  fog  which  enshrouds 
them  at  present. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  begins  a  paper  on  "  The  In- 
adequacy of  Natural  Selection."  He  maintains  that 
certain  natural  phenomena — such,  for  instance,  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  tactual  percepti  veness — cannot  be  explained  by 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  must  be  explained  on  other 
gi'ounds.  "  The  reply  is  that,  if  there  has  been  in  opera- 
tion a  cau.se  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  among  biologists 
to  ignore  or  deny,  these  various  differences  are  at  once 
accounted  for.  This  cause  is  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters."  Mr.  Spencer  elaborates  this  point,  cxplam- 
ing  experiments  which  he  made  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  concJusion  at  the  end  of  the  pajK^risas  follows: 
"  Is  it  not,  then,  as  .said  above,  that  the  u.se  of  the  expres- 
sion 'natural  selection'  has  had  seriouslj'  perverting 
effects  ?  Must  we  not  infer  that  there  has  been  produced 
in  the  minds  of  naturalists  the  tacit  assumption  that  it 
can  do  what  artificial  selection  does — can  i)ick  out  and  se- 
lect any  small  a<lvantageous  trait ;  whih^  it  can,  in  fact, 
pick  out  no  traits,  but  can  only  further  the  development 
of  traits  which,  i)i  marki'd  wai/s,  increase  the  general  fit- 
ness for  the  conditions  of  existence  i " 

THE   COURAGE  OF  THE  CZAR. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  has  a  paper  on  "The  Military 
Courage  of  Royalty."  The  theme  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  i)hrase  in  Mr.  Lanin's  article  about  the  Czar.  Oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Forbes  tak(!S  Mr.  Lanin'sassei-tions about  the 
Czar  as  serious,  though  that  certainlj'  conflicts  with  what 
Mr.  Forbes  himself  observed  of  the  Emperor  when  he  was 
in  command  of  the  anny  on  the  Loin,  in  1H70,  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  "  In  1^77  Alexander  did  not  kinnv 
what  'nerves'  meant.  He  was  then  a  man  of  strong,  if 
slow,  mental  force,  stolid,  peremptory,  reaptionary,  the 
IKJssessor  of  dull  but  firm  resolution.  He  had  a  strong 
though  (tlumsy  seat  on  horseljack,  and  was  no  infrequent 
rider.  He  htwl  two  ruling  dislikes  :  One  was  war,  the 
other  wiis  officers  of  German  extraction.  Tlie  latter  he 
got  rid  of  ;  the  former  he  regarded  as  a  neces.sary  evil  of 
the  hour  ;  h(!  longed  for  its  ending,  but,  while  it  la.sted,  he 
did  his  sturdy  and  loyal  Ixist  t<j  wage  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Ra-^sian  arms  ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  staunchly 
fulfilling  tlie  particular  dutj'  which  was  laid  upon  him, 
that  of  i)rot(.*cting  the  Russian  left  flank  from  the  Danube 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Balkans. 

"  But  Alexander  was  no  puppet  of  his  staff  ;  he  under- 
sto.Ml  his  business  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Lom,  performed  his  functions  in  a  firm,  quiet  fashion, 
and  withal  was  the  trusty  and  successful  warden  of  the 
eastern  marches. 

"His  force  never  amounted  to  50,000  men,  and  his 
enemy  was  in  considerably  greater  strength.  He  had 
successes,  and  he  sustained  revenses,  but  he  was  equal  to 
either  fortune  ;  always  resolute  in  his  steadfast,  dogged 
manner,  and  never  whining  for  reinforcements  when 
things  went  again.st  him,  but  doing  his  best  with  the 
means  to  his  hand.  They  used  to  speak  of  him  in  the 
principal  headquarters  as  the  only  commander  who  never 
gave  them  any  bother." 

THE  MORAL  TEACHING  OF  ZOLA. 

Miss  Vernon  Lee  has  a  very  interesting  paper  upon 
Zola's  novels,  which  she  pa.sses  in  review.  Her  conclusion 
is  that  the  moral  lesson  left  on  the  mind  after  reading 
Zola  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  "  The  lesson  of  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  minimize  the  good  results  of  anything— 
of  virtue,  knowledge,  courage,  civilization,  where  any  one 
of  them  exist.s — due  to  man's  abominable  slackness  ;  to  so 
many  of  us  being  bom,  through  our  jjarents'  fault ;  bred 
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through  the  fault  of  selfishness  embodied  in  institutions, 
or  become,  through  lack  of  ideas  and  ideal,  less  fit  for  the 
work  of  even  this  low  world  than  is  required  or  taken  for 
granted.  The  peasantry  and  those  who  work  in  arduous 
trades  are  unable  to  become  real  human  beings,  because, 
for  all  the  pretense  of  schooling,  religion  and  political 
rights,  there  is  a  dead  wall  of  want  and  weariness  be- 
tween them  and  humanizing  influence'* ;  the  artisans, 
because  they  are  still  too  near  bodily  misery  to  value  any- 
thing save  bodily  advantages  ;  and  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  finally,  because  they  allow  artificial  wants,  sensual 
pleasures,  vanity  and  covetousness  to  turn  what  civiliza- 
tion they  possess  into  a  dead  letter." 

ARE    ENGLISH    UNIVERSITIES    ANY     GOOD  ? 

Mr.  John  A.  Hobson  writes  on  ' '  The  Academic  Spirit 
in  Education,"  and  says  several  things  which  need  to  be 
said,  and  which  will  probably  make  no  small  commotion 
in  many  influential  quarters.  His  view  is  expressed 
with  tolerable  clearness  in  the  following  passage  ;  "  What 
I  wish  to  make  manifest  is  the  effects  of  maintaining  in 
nineteenth-century  England  that  artificially  protected  and 
specialized  form  of  the  intellectual  life  which  once  was 
necessary,  but  is  no  longer  so.  I  am  not  now  alluding 
specially  to  the  money  endowments  which  everywhere  in 
our  country  are  acting  as  bounties  in  siipport  of  anti- 
quated modes  of  education.  It  is  the  narrow  class  inter- 
est of  established  educational  institutions  and  methods 
which  are  such  evil  obstacles.  In  educational  matters 
you  have  a  wall  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  a  worship  of  author- 
ity, and  a  superstitious  scale  of  values  ;  in  other  matters, 
a  '  mush  of  concession '  and  indifference — each  a  fatal 
barrier  to  enthusiasm  and  to  healthy  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life.  The  true  ideal  university  shall  make  it  possi- 
ble and  easy  for  every  man  and  woman  in  this  metropo- 
lis to  be  a  student  without  ceasing  to  be  a  worker  and  a 
private  citizen.  The  attainment  of  this  ideal  we  cannot 
intrust  to  an  intellectual  oligarchy  uncontrolled  and  irre- 
sponsible." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Malcolm  MacCoU,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Site  of 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  new  site  cannot,  and  that  the  old  site  must,  be  the 
true  site.  Mr.  Poultnej-  Bigelow  reports  conversations 
which  he  had  with  a  friend  upon  a  farm  in  "Kurland." 
Mr.  William  Clark  prints,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Limits 
of  Collectivism,"  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Social 
Reform  Circle  of  the  National  Liberal  Club. 


THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  contains  few 
articles  which  call  for  special  attention.  Lord  Aii- 
gustus  Lof tus'  scheme  for  securing  commercial  unity  with 
the  colonies  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Jephson's  article, 
"  Passing  the  Wit  of  Man,"  which  is  given  the  first  place, 
is  merely  a  compost  of  extracts  from  speeches  delivered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  reten- 
tion or  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Jephson, 
of  course,  thinks  the  difficulty  insuperable. 

A   LESSON  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  con- 
tributes an  article  entitled  "An  Experiment  in  Federation 
and  Its  Lessons."  The  experiment  was  tried  in  New  Zea- 
land, which,  for  twenty-six  years  was  governed  under  a 
federal  system,  the  abolition  of  which  in  favor  of  a  cen- 
tralized system  which  at  present  prevails  was  compara- 
tively recent.  The  Unionists  in  New  Zealand  were  mainly 
the  large  landowners  and  the  capitalists,  who  imagined 


that  a  central  government  would  be  more  conservative. 
This  belief  experience  has  proved  to  be  mistaken.  Sir 
Robert  Stout  evidently  hankers  after  a  provincial  system 
which  had  many  benefits.  The  whole  article,  however,  is 
full  of  information  that  may  be  of  use  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Home  Rule  bill.  Sir  Robert  thinks  that  if  England 
is  not  prepared  to  concede  a  colonial  government  to  Ire- 
land, there  is  no  other  course  open  to  her  but  to  promul- 
gate some  scheme  of  federation  of  the  empire. 

WHAT  IS   FASHION  ? 

Miss  Ada  Heather  Bigg  sets  forth  the  case  against  fash- 
ion, and  points  out  the  extent  to  which  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  rapid  inter-communication  tend  to  accen- 
tuate the  evils  which  are  i^roduced  by  the  fluctuations  of 
public  taste.  What  with  Butterick's  patterns,  which  has 
an  organ  with  a  monthly  circulation  of  5,000,000,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  new  fashion  in  six  months 
all  over  the  world.  So  tar  from  this  constant  change  be- 
ing good  for  trade,  she  thinks  it  is  distinctly  bad  :  "  The 
only  gainers  are  a  limited  class  of  experts  and  dealers.  All 
the  economically  valuable  qualities  said  to  be  developed 
by  the  necessity  fashion  imposes  of  '  keeping  on  the  alert ' 
can  be  develoi^ed  by  the  ordinary  and  inevitable  crisis 
through  which  staple  production  passes  and  could  be  bet- 
ter secured  by  a  greater  variety  in  dress  at  any  given 
time." 

THE  TAXATION  OF  GROUND  RENTS. 

Mr.- J.  Powell-Williams,  M.P.,  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Town  Holdings  Committee  before  him,  argues  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tax  ground  rents  except  by  means  of 
a  modification  of  the  death  duties.  The  modifications 
which  he  favors  he  thus  describes  :  "It  implies  that  upon 
the  death  of  an  owner  of  the  town  estate  a  municipal  suc- 
cession duty  should  be  payable  by  the  heir  or  legatee  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  on  which  the  ordinary  succession  duty 
is  now  reckoned.  Under  such  a  system  the  complications 
and  hardships  which  caused  Sir  Thomas  Farrar  to  adopt  a 
tone  almost  of  despair  would  not  arise.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  system  should  be  confined  to  the  single 
event  of  the  death  of  the  owner.  Amunicipal  duty  might 
be  levied  whenever  the  property  itself  or  the  ground 
rents  reserved  upon  it  passed  by  sale  or  gift,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  new  ownership." 


THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  London  Quarterly  gives  the  first  place  to  an  ar- 
ticle on  Henry  Martyn,  whose  heroic  career  it  con- 
trasts with  Miss  Grenfell's  unhappy  hypochondriacal 
pietism.  There  are  two  articles  upon  poets — one  on 
Whittier  and  the  other  on  Tennyson.  A  brightly  written 
paper  is  based  upon  the  diaries  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch.  The 
reviewer  who  deals  with  Christopher  Columbus  says  that 
if  we  want  to  regard  Columbus  as  a  really  great  man  we 
must  leave  his  personal  character  entirely  out  of  sight 
and  confine  otirselves  to  his  one  great  feat — the  discovery 
of  America.  The  article  on  "  British  Federation  and  Col- 
onization "  is  largely  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Colonization.  The  writer  holds  that  the 
present  system  of  emigration  will  soon  be  manifestly  and 
alarmingly  inadequate.  Britannic  confederation  offers  by 
far  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  problem.  The  colo- 
nies, he  thinks,  could  all  have  a  share  in  Imperial  repre- 
sentation, otherwise  disintegration,  which  would  degrade 
the  United  Kingdom  to  a  fourth-rate  power  and  jeopard- 
ize its  colonies,  is  its  certain  doom.  There  is  a  review  of 
Dr.  Newman  Smith's  "Christian  Ethics,"  which  is  the 
last  volume  of  the  International  Christian  Theological 
Library. 
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THE  REyiElV   OF  REl^IEU^S. 


THE  SCOTTISH    REVIEW. 

MR.  F.  LEGGE  a.«signs  the  origin  of  the  mediseval 
belief  in  witchcraft  to  the  Acadians,  who  arc 
rapidly  bcconiinp;  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  and  source 
of  everything  that  is  most  familiarly  believed  among  us. 
He  traces  the  belief  down  across  the  ages  through  the 
Gnostics,  down  to  quite  recent  times.  He  asks  :  "  What 
.si(6.s7;f(/in)i  of  truth  is  there  in  the  stories  about  magic 
and  witchcraft  ?  I  at  once  admit  that  then^  exists  a 
greater  body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  belief  in  magic 
(whether  white  or  black  makes  no  difference)  than  of 
almost  any  other  belief  in  the  whole  world,  and  we  should 
all  therefore  have  to  believe  in  its  eflicacy  if  this  evidence 
were  trustworthy.    But  this  is  just  what  it  is  not." 

BIBI-ICAL   STUDY   IN   THE   SCOTCH    CHURCH. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Law,  in  a  paper  on  "  Biblical  Studies  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Scotch 
Clinrch  at  the  present  time  hardly  contributes  anything 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  sacred  text.  He  Siiys  :  "  Even 
among  flie  Catholics  f)f  Germany  there  is  little  sign  of 
life.  France,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  of  M.  RZ-nan, 
has  in  this  controversy  produced  nothing  of  value.  The 
English-speaking  Catliolics  have  produced  nothing  at  all. 
At  no  peri(Hl  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
the  contrast  between  the  critical  ability  or  learning, 
within  and  without  the  fold,  Ix-en  more  marked  ;  and  at 
no  jK-riod,  comparatively  eiK-akiug,  has  the  study  of  the 
Bible  been  more  neglected.' 

THE   LOW   DEATH-RATr. 

Mr.  Alfred  Crespi  sums  up  a  goo<l  deal  of  the  e^^denco 
as  to  the  im])ruvement  of  the  health  in  the  poi)ulation  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Although  only  six  i)eople  die  under 
the  same  circumstances  in  England  where  seven  would 
die  in  France,  he  is  not  satisfied.  "  Attention  to  minor 
details  will  save  many  lives,  and  a  general  death-rate  of 
14  or  ].■>  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  is  not  only  probable  but 
certain  before  another  generation  is  pa.st.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  exjiecting  an  annual  death-rate  of  12  per  1,(K0,  and 
a  daily  sick  rate  of  20  \yc-r  1,000  in  ordinarj'  times,  when 
sjinitary  measures,  abreast  of  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  are  adopted." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Professor  Donaldson  contributes  an  elaborate  paper  on 
the  Scotch  Education  Department.  Mr.  Beddoe  writes 
on  •'  Anthropological  History  of  Europe."  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crawford  describes  the  Kingdom  of  Fife,  and  there  are 
two  other  articles  relating  to  memorable  incidents  in 
Scottish  history.  
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THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

*HE  review  of  the  "  Life  of  John  Ericsson  "in  the 
X  current  number  is  a  very  fascinating  essay.  There 
is  no  one  so  absolutely  stupid  as  a  very  clever  exx)ert. 
Although  Ericsson  was  a  brilliant  pioneer  in  many  lines 
of  progress,  he  hi\d  his  limitations.  "  There  is  .something 
pathetic  in  the  thought  that  the  great  innovator,  the  sturdy 
rebel  against  prejudice,  would  not  read  a  t}-pe-written  let- 
ter or  permit  the  use  of  a  copjing  press,  doubted  the 
phenomena  of  the  telephone,  never  rode  on  the  elevated 
railway,  and  was  taken  to  see  the  great  Brooklyn  bridge 
by  stratagem.  Conservatism  was  avenged  for  his  many 
onslaughts." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ericsson  in  his  old  days  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  Providence  that  he  had  made  an 
unhappy  marriage  ;  had  he  marrie<l  happily,  he  said,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have    dedicated  twenty- 


five  years  of  undivided,  undisturbed  attention  to  his  pro» 
fession. 

THE    PERILS    OF    COLOR     BLINDNESS. 

This  article,  "  Perils  of  Color  Blindness,"  calls  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  Committ«e  on  Color  Vision,  ap- 
poirited  by  the  council  of  the  British  Royal  Society.  The 
reviewer  praises  the  committee  for  the  painstaking 
thoroughness  with  which  it  has  gone  through  its  work, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  to  aflirm  that  four  out  of  every 
hundred  men  are  color  blind.  "  Thus,  taking  the  total 
number  of  sailors  in  the  (British)  mercantile  marine 
service  alone  to  be  120,(K)0  (exclusive  of  pilots,  canal  and 
lightermen),  we  have  about -4, (lOO color  blind  now  holding 
positions  in  whiih  the  correct  interpretaticm  of  colored 
lights  is  absohitely  essential,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
all  the  thousands  similarly  employed  and  similarly 
deficient  in  the  Royal  Navy." 

Considering  that  any  one  of  these  4,'»00  color-blind  per- 
sons may  wreck  a  ship  or  a  railway  train  at  any  moment, 
with  a  i>erfect  conviction  that  the  signals  show  safe  when 
they  are  really  at  danger,  the  reviewer  is  justified  in  in- 
sisting ujKm  the  urgency  of  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  without  delay. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  lit<>rary  paper,  in  the  good  old  Edinburgh 
style  of  the  Dropmore  Papers,  of  which  the  reviewer 
speaks  highly  ;  and  another  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  life 
and  Works  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  masters  of  style 
in  an  age  which  m.ade  style  almost  a  religion.  The  re- 
^^ewer  thinks  that  the  ninet<'enth  century  will  leave 
nothing  to  the  twentieth  so  charming  to  look  back  upon 
as  the  splendid  comiwnionship  of  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
was  so  brilliant  and  beloved  a  meml)er.  There  is  a  some- 
what leanu'd  pni>er  on  the  Alchemists  of  Egj'pt  and 
(ireece,  explaining  what  they  did  and  what  they  tried  to 
do.  The  review  of  Major  Le  Caron's  book,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Great  Irish  Conspiracy,"  brings  to  a  close 
what  is  distinctly  a  good  average  number.  We  notice 
elsewhere  the  article  on  "  Penury  in  Russia." 


HARPER'S. 

IN  another  deimrtment  we  quote  from  Rev.  John  W. 
Chad  wick's  "  Recollections  of  George  William  Cur- 
tis." 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  contributes  one  of  his  marvelous 
though  hasty  aggregations  of  facts  and  statistics,  this 
time  on  the  subjcxt  of  New  Orleans,  "  Our  Southern  Cap- 
ital," while  Mr.  Smedley  enlivens  the  paper  with  dozen* 
of  illustrations  of  the  picturesque  comers  which  he  has 
selected  out  of  the  numberless  beautiful  ones  that  old 
citj'  affords.  He  finds  the  New  Orleanist  compl«tely  re- 
construct«'d  : 

"  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  active  business  men  of  the 
city  are  from  the  North  and  West,  and  the  work  of  so- 
called  reconstruction  is  i)artly  in  the  hands  of  nature  by 
means  of  intermarriage  and  partly  left  to  business  in  the 
forming  of  commercial  partnerships.  I  did  not  happen  to 
meet  a  single  '  hostile '  there.  I  met  only  one  in  the  course 
of  my  entire  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  Florida  and  home 
again.  I  sympathized  with  that  one  because  she  was  an 
aristocratic  old  lady  of  nearly  eighty  years,  who  had  been 
locked  up  in  a  jail  for  ten  days  for  refusing  to  salute  the 
soldiers  who  had  seized  her  mansion  for  their  headquar- 
ters. I  was  told  in  New  Orleans  that  there  are  a  few  un- 
reconstructed men  there,  but  no  one  heeds  them,  and 
they  are  such  only  because  in  no  other  way  than  by- 
startling  and  loud  talking  would  they  be  able  to  attract 
attention  to  themselves." 


THE  FEKIODICALS  REI^IEIVED. 
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The  m.agaziiie  gires  first  place  to  Mr.  Lang's  and  Mr. 
Abbey's  efforts  to  elucidate  "Twelfth  Night,"  Mr.  Lang 
placing  that  charming  comedy  second  in  his  estimation, 
superseding  it  only  by  "  As  You  Like  It." 

THE   CENTURY. 

WE  have  made  an  extensive  review  in  another  depart- 
ment of  Mr.  Pierre  Botkine's  ' '  A  Voice  for  Rixssia. '' 

The  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  continues  his  account 
of  the  Cosmoiiolis  City  Club  and  its  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  the  glaring  evils  of  the  Cosmopolis 
municiiial  government,  in  a  second  chapter  that  tells 
how  "the  club  gets  to  work."  Its  experience  with  the 
"  practical  politicians  "  of  the  City  Hall,  who  can  see  no  mi- 
propriety  in,  if  they  consent  to  see  at  all,  the  police  being 
in  league  with  dives  and  gambling  dens  and  illegal  liquor 
selling,  is  ingeniously  arranged. 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  Buel,  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Cent- 
iirij,  has  taken  a  trip  to  Chicago,  and  embodies  what  he 
saw  and  learned  in  an  article  entitled  "Some  Prelimi- 
nary Glimpses  of  the  Pair."  Among  other  striking  things 
he  tells  of  are  some  curious  propositions  submitted  by 
would-be  exhibitors  :  "A  mathematician  asked  for 
standing  room  where  he  might  show  the  world  how  to 
square  the  circle.  Out  of  Indiana  came  a  solver  of  per- 
petual motion  ;  he  was  informed  that  space  could  not  be 
allotted  for  the  exhibition  of  an  idea,  so  he  would  have  to 
bring  on  his  machine  ;  later  he  infoi-med  the  committee 
that  his  self-feeding  engine,  which  had  been  running  a  sew- 
ing machine,  had  imfortunately  broken  down,  'but  the 
principle  remained  the  same.'  A  Georgian  asked  for  a  con- 
cession to  conduct  a  cockpit,  and  another  son  of  the  South 
knew  of  a  colored  child  which  was  an  anatomical  won- 
der, and  could  be  had  by  stealing  it  from  its  mother  ;  for 
a  reasonable  sum  he  was  willing  to  till  the  office  of  kid- 
napper. Innumerable  freaks  of  nature  have  been  tend- 
ered ;  and  the  pretty  English  barmaid  has  in  several 
instances  inclosed  her  photogi-aph  with  an  offer  of  assist- 
ance to  the  fair.  A  very  serious  offer  came  from  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  been  disgusted  with  the  weak  attempts 
to  give  bull  tights  in  Paris  during  the  recent  exposition. 
He  offered  to  fill  the  brutal  void  at  the  Columbian  Fair  if 
he  could  be  assured  the  privilege  of  producing  the  spec- 
tacle '  with  all  his  real  and  genuine  circumstances.' 

"Many  eccentric  schemes  have  been  offered  in  the 
shape  of  mechanical  wonders.  A  tower  three  thcfhsand 
feet  high  was  proposed  as  a  proper  Chicago  rejoinder  to 
the  Eiffel  pigmy.  One  aspiring  person  conceived  a  build- 
ing four  hundred  stories  high  ;  and  a  submarine  genius 
proposed  a  suite  of  rooms  to  be  excavated  under  Lake 
Michigan." 

THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
article  on  the  "Beet  Sugar  Industry  "by  H.  S. 
Adams,  from  Mr.  Hale's  on  "  Suffrage  "  and  from  Julian 
Hawthorne's,  "  June,  1993." 

The  Cosmopolitan  opens  with  a  description  of  Monte 
Carlo  and  Monaco  by  H.  C.  Famham,  illustrated  with 
striking  photographs.  The  writer,  after  describing  in  the 
body  of  his  article  the  surroundings  and  manner  of  play, 
speaks  of  the  power  of  the  company  which  runs-  the 
Casino  owing  to  the  good-will  it  has  obtained  by  generous 
donations,  a  liberal  and  honest  policy  in  conducting  play, 
and  its  care  to  avoid  antagonism  by  maintaining  decorum 
in  the  Casino,  by  excluding  all  natives  of  Monaco  from  its 
gambling  privileges,  by  refusing  admission  to  youths 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  by  accepting  no  promissory 
paper  from  players,  by  managing  as  often  as  possible  to 


conceal  any  suicide  that  may  occur,  and  by  giving  what 
is  called  "  viatique  " — a  passage  home  to  any  gambler  who 
has  lost  all  his  money  at  play,  if  it  be  a  considerable 
amount. 

"  It  enjoys  the  patronage  of  many  eminent  men  who 
sustain  it,  some  by  silence  and  some  by  obstructing  the 
progress  of  measures  directed  against  it  ;  and  it  skillfully 
wins  security  out  of  the  complexities  of  European  politics. 
The  company  is  sheltered  from  legal  attack  by  the  prince 
of  Monaco,  to  whom  it  pays  a  great  revenue  for  its  privi- 
lege. It  takes  in  not  less  than  .'i;(), 000,01)0  per  year,  and 
expends  about  $2,.500,000  in  its  maintenance  and  in  the 
amusement  of  its  400,000  or  500,000  visitors.  And  it  shows 
no  signs  of  dying  before  the  end  of  its  contract  in  1913." 

Among  the  more  esthetic  features  of  the  number,  the 
chief  and  most  delightful  is  a  Japanese  story,  "  Toki 
Murata,"  by  Mrs.  Sewall  Read.  It  is  rare  that  such  a 
bright  piece  of  work  appears  in  the  magazines,  and  one 
is  scarcely  prepared  after  reading  it  to  hear  that  it  is  the 
author's  first  attempt.  It  is  fittingly  illustrated  by  Mr. 
George  Wharton  Edwards 

The  Cosmopolifdn,  by  a  timely  accident,  has  an  illus- 
trated article  on  Mr.  Blaine,  written  by  his  friend,  Thomas 
C.  Crawford,  well  known  for  years  as  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent. Mr.  Crawford  has  nothing  but  eulogy  for  his- 
political  chief  and  personal  friend. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  Febniary  Scribner^s  is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the 
elaborateness  and  excellence  of  its  illustrations,  for 
which  three  articles  on  art  subjects  and-  Octave  Thanet's 
sixth  installment  of  "  Stories  of  a  Western  Town,"  treated 
by  A.  B.  Irost,  give  ample  opportunity  and  justification. 
Of  these  "  The  Florentine  Artist,"  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W. 
Blashfleld,  shows  what  are  probably  the  most  interesting 
drawings.  They  are  of  Florentine  life,  by  E.  H.  Blash- 
fleld. Another  paper  on  art  subjects  is  from  Frederic 
Crowninsliield — ' '  The  Impressions  of  a  Decorator  in 
Rome."  The  Marquis  de  Chambrun  follows  up  his  last 
month's  recollections  of  Lincoln  by  a  like  paper  on  Charles- 
Sumner. 

In  the  editorial  "  Point  of  View  "  Scribner's  editor  pro- 
Ijoses  a  novel  jjlan  to  help  aspiring  World's  Fair  visitors- 
in  his  rotary  system  of  exchangeable  summer  homes  : 

"  Let  six  families  possessed  of  approximately  equal 
incomes  and  imbued  with  mutual  confidence  and  good 
will  engage  five  sets  of  summer  quarters  and  one  suitable 
lodging  in  Chicago.  The  summer  quarters  should  em- 
brace such  varietj^  of  allurement  and  climate  as  should 
promise  to  satisfy  the  greatest  variety  of  tastes,  and  may 
be  known  as  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.  On  May  1  family 
No.  1  shuts  up  its  city  house  and  goes  to  Chicago  for 
a  month,  leaving  its  infants  and  school  children  with 
family  No.  6.  On  June  1  family  No.  1  returns,  and  fami- 
lies 1,  3,  4,  5  and  6  go  respectively  to  summer  houses  A,  B, 
C,  D  and  E.  Family  No.  2  goes  to  Chicago,  sending  its- 
children  to  A,  with  family  No.  1.  On  July  1  family  No.  2; 
returns  to  A,  gets  its  children  and  goes  to  B,  where  fam- 
ily No.  3  have  been  spending  June.  No.  3  leaves  its  chil- 
dren with  No.  2  and  goes  to  Chicago  for  July.  August  1, 
family  No.  3  returns  to  B  for  its  children  and  takes  them 
to  C,  where  family  No.  4  has  been,  and  family  No.  4  goes 
to  the  fair,  leaving  its  children  with  family  No.  3.  On 
November  1  all  the  families  will  have  been  to  the  fair, 
each  family  will  have  been  relieved  of  all  domestic  cares- 
and  expenses  during  its  month's  absence  and  will  have  - 
enjoyed,  besides  its  fairing,  a  more  diversified  experience 
of  summer  resorts  than  it  could  have  got  in  any  other- 
way  at  anywhere  near  the  same  cost." 
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THE   REI^/EIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  ATLANTIC. 

I  N  the  February  ^^ /an he  there  is  an  article  by  Julius 
H.  Ward  asking  for  the  protection  of  the  White 
Mountain  forests.  We  quote  from  it  elsewhere.  William 
Edward  Mead  tells,  under  the  title  "  Books  and  Reading  in 
Ici;land,"  the  result  of  his  observations  in  tlie  homes  of 
that  far  land.  He  a.sserts  that  while  in  material  develop- 
]nent  Iceland  is  about  where  she  was  in  old  Viking  days, 
the  Icelanders  are  most  sui-prisingly  progressive  intellect- 
ually when  one  considers  their  isolated  position  and  bleak 
suiToundings.  "The  Lutheran  priests  are  nearly  all 
farmers  and  in  many  c^.ses  their  mode  of  living  differs  but 
slightly  from  that  of  their  parishioners.  Some  of  the 
])riests  are  desperately  poor  and  can  scarcely  furnish 
bodies  to  go  with  their  souls.  New  books  are  for  them  a 
luxury  almost  unknown.  I  recall  one  gaunt,  haggard 
priest  who  was  eking  out  a  pitiful  existenc<>  on  the  lava- 
bound  .southern  coast,  and  who  had  only  a  Bible,  a  psalm 
book  and  a  handful  of  other  half-<ieciiyed  volumes.  At 
one  comer  of  the  jiarsouage,  where  we  spent  the  night,  a 
pile  of  whale's  blubber  nuide  the  air  fragrant  and  emiiha- 
. sized  the  poverty  of  the  po-s-ses-^or.  Yet  this  priest  had 
been  educated  at  the  Latin  College  and  he  even  knew  some 
English." 

Horace  Davis,  writing  on  "Shakespeare  and  Copy- 
right,"'  makes  it  clear  that  the  pirate  publisher  is  far  from 
being  exclusively  a  modern  evil. 

"  Tlie  truth  is  tliat  rt's])cct  for  literary  ownership  is  a 
thing  of  comjuiratively  modern  growth.  As  the  litera- 
ture of  England  increased  in  volume  and  value,  that  value 
demanded  recognition  and  received  it,  first  in  the  laws  of 
the  Stationers'  UKmojioly,  then  in  the  copyright  statute  of 
1710,  then  in  partial  recognition  of  the  common  law  right 
by  the  courts  in  1774.  Sinc('  the  i)jLs.s{ige  of  the  statute  of 
8th  Anne  this  protection  ha«  been  extended  to  music, 
drawings,  painting  and  statuarj'  ;  stage  right  has  been 
introduced  in  the  ca.se  of  plays,  and,  last  of  all.  interna- 
tional cojiyright  has  Ixn-n  obtained.  The  rights  of  authors 
re.st  not  ujMin  historic  precedent,  but  \\\ynn  the  growth  of 
public  sentiment  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  evolution  rather  than 
of  histoiy." 

Mr.  Davis  looks  forward  to  a  further  development  of 
public  sentiment  to  the  point  of  making  an  author'if  pro- 
•ductions  his  property  iii  jxTjtetuo. 


POPULAR   SCIF.NCE   MONTHLY. 

THERE  is  in  the  Febi-uary  number  an  abridged  repul> 
lication  of  Herliert  Maxwell's  lilackirood  article  on 
"  Servility  in  Dress,"  which  is  both  clever  and  sensible. 
After  demolishing  the  silk  hat  (stove-pipe)  which,  he 
shows,  was  simply  invented  to  pander  to  the  wounded 
vanity  of  very  small  men,  Mr.  Maxwell  goes  for  trousers, 
and  asserts  that  they  only  superseded  the  more  graceful 
and  useful  knee  breeches  and  hose  because  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  had  spindle  shanks  and  crooked  ankles.  As 
for  women — the  modiste  is  the  arch  enemy  of  all  aesthetic 
qualities  in  their  physical  make-up,  which  leads  the 
VTiter  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  long  dres.ses  and  to  the 
conclusion  of  Marie  Bashkirtseflf,  that  long,  tripping,  trail- 
ing, hampering,  mud-gathering  dresses  were  originated 
•simply  oecause  there  were  physical  uglinesses  for  them  to 
hide. 

"  She  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sentiment  of 
phj'sical  modesty  was  one  arising  from  a  sense  of  one's 
owTi  imperfection  ;  that  if  one  could  be  quite  conscious  of 
perfect  proportion  and  beautj',  there  would  cease  to  be 
any  motive  or  impulse  to  conceal  the  body  and  limbs. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  misgivings  on  this  i)oint  are 


pretty  universal  ;  but,  seeing  that  it  is  fixed  by  an  ut- 
terly arbitrary  rule  what  portions  of  the  body  may  be 
displayed  and  what  may  be  concealed,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  protest  against  the  tyranny  which  for- 
bids one  young  lady  to  show  her  ankles  because  another 
one  finds  it  expedient  to  ctmceal  hers." 

Prof.  E.  P.  Evans  contributes  one  of  his  readable  "ani- 
mal intelligence  "  articles,  this  time  on  the  curious  sub- 
ject of  "  iEstheticism  and  Religion  in  Animals."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  well-known  acquirements  of  the  higher 
orders  of  apes.  Prof.  Evans  believes  that  birds  take  pleas- 
ure in  their  gorgeous  plumage,  citing  the  vanity  of  the 
peacock  and  the  bird  of  i)aradise,  and  that  they  enjoy  the 
harmony  of  their  singing,  which  seems  very  beli^jvable  if 
one  watches  the  raptures  of  a  mocking  bird  or  song  spar- 
row or  canary. 

"  Not  only  do  some  species  of  monkeys,  like  the  chim- 
panzees and  sokos,  get  up  concerts  of  their  own  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  but  dogs,  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  decidedly  unmusical,  also  discriminate  be- 
tween tunes  and  express  their  preferences  or  aversions  in 
an  unmi.stakable  manner." 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

WE  review  elscfwhere  the  sketch  of  ex-President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  by  William  M.  F.  Round. 

Prof.  William  P.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  a  valuable  article  on  "Sanitation  in  Relation  to  the 
Poor,"  in  which  he  says  : 

"  The  death  rate  is  stat<'d  to  be  from  two  to  three  times 
greater  amcjng  the  very  poor  than  among  those  better 
situated.  But  it  is  not  only  as  to  the  influence  of  unsani- 
tarj'  conditions  U]Mm  the  health,  but  upon  the  whole 
])hysical,  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  those  subjected 
to  them,  that  we  wi.sh  informati<m.  It  is  of  course  self- 
evident  that  insufficient  and  wretched  food,  filthy  sur- 
roundings, clo.se  and  imjjure  air  and  overcrowding  must 
affect  not  only  the  health,  but  also  the  habits  and  morals 
of  those  subjected  to  KU(^h  an  envirounnint.  Is  any  moral 
regeneration  possible  under  such  circumstances  ?  Is  not 
the  first  step  a  regeneration  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment?" 

Francis  H.  White,  M.A.,  tells  of  "  Placing  Out  New 
Y'ork  Children  in  the  West."  No  less  than  seventy-five 
thou.'ftnd  children  liave  b(;en  taken  out  of  wretched  en- 
\-ironments  and  distributed  over  the  western  countrj'  by 
the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society  since  1857. 

Helen  Zimmern  contributes  a  readiable  article  on  "  The 
Parisian  Municipal  Refuges  for  Working  Women,"  and 
Alfred  Bi.shop  Mason  vnites  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Usury  and 
Interest." 

MAGAZINE   OF   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

UNDER  the  new  management  of  the  National  His- 
tory Company  and  the  editorship  of  Gen.  James 
Grant  Wil.son,  we  find  the  Magazine  nf  American  Historu 
enlarged  and  more  fully  illiLstrated,  with  a  new  cover  and 
with  brilliant  promises  for  the  future,  including  a  reduc- 
tion in  its  price. 

General  Wilson  contributes  two  articles  to  this  number, 
the  first  of  which,  "  Society  in  New  York  in  the  Early 
Days  of  the  Republic,"  is  rather  the  most  important  in 
the  number.  He  also  writes  on  Bayard  Taylor.  The  Rev. 
Daniel  Van  Pelt  tells  of  Mrs.  Lamb's  life  and  work,  her 
talented  conduct  of  the  Magazine  and  her  extraordinarily 
prolific  writing  in  other  fields. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REyiEWED. 
THE   FRENCH    REVIEWS. 
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THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

THE  number  for  January  1  contains  an  article  on 
"Ballanche,"  by  M.  Einile  Faguet,  who  not  long 
ago  gave  us  a  study  of  Edgar  Quinet.  Ballanche,  who  had 
a  certain  spiritual  kinship  with  Quinet,  though  his  name 
is  less  well  known  outside  France,  was  a  mystic 
philosopliei',  occupying  an  important  position  in  the 
religious  movement  of  the  early  nineteenth  centuiy. 
Less  brilliant  tl^an  Chateaubriand,  but  with  deeper  con- 
victions— not  to  say  more  serious — he  has  dazzled  fewer 
imaginations  and  awakened  a  response  in  more  .souls.  He 
had  a  firm  faith  in  Christianitj'.  but  believed  in  progress, 
not  in  reaction— just  then  an  uncommon  combination. 
He  called  De  Maistre  and  his  disciples  "the  Jews  of  the 
ancient  law."    The  whole  article  is  well  worth  study. 

MEMORIES   OF  A   MASSACRE. 

M.  Gaston  Deschamps  gives  us  a  second  paper  on  the 
"  Isle  of  Chios  "  more  solid  than  the  first  and  abounding 
in  historical  information,  but  still  very  interesting  read- 
ing. Here  and  there  he  came  across  stray  survivors  of  the 
terrible  massacre  of  Easter,  1822.  Nothing  shoWs  more 
clearly  how  the  position  of  affairs  has  changed  than  the 
fact  that  such  things  were  possible  seventy  years  ago. 

SERMON  REPORTING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

M.  Ch.  V.  Langlois,  writing  on  "Pulpit  Eloquence  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  notes  the  immense  number  of  Latin 
sermons  which  have  come  down  to  us,  especially  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  This,  at  first  sight, 
seems  a  strange  fact,  considering  that  very  few,  if  any,  of 
an  average  congregation  in  those  days  could  have  under- 
stood them ;  bixt  it  is  explained  when  we  know  that  the 
sermons,  though  preached  in  the  vnlgar  tongue,  were 
reported  in  Latin,  as  being  a  language  more  compact  and 
convenient  to  write  in,  and,  moreover,  understood  by  all 
ecclesiastics,  among  whom,  alone,  the  written  sermon 
would  circulate.  MSS.  were  frequently  borrowed  from 
one  monastery  by  another.  Of  other  articles  we  may 
mention  M.  Bourigault-Ducoudray's  on  "  Wagner  at  Bay- 
reuth,"  and  M.  Valbert's  review  of  Father  Obrwalder's 
"  Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the  Soudan." 

In  the  number  for  January  1.5  M.  E.  Lavisse  brings  down 
his  papers  on  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  accession  of  that 
monarch.  M.  Victor  du  Bled  concludes  his  papers  on 
"  Old-Time  Actors  and  Actresses."  It  contains  much  out- 
of-the-way  knowledge  and  very  readable  gossip  about 
Mol6,  Lekain,  Vestris  and  other  great  names  of  the  stage. 
M.  C  de  Varigny  writes  on  "Woman  in  the  United 
States."  There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  his  article,  but 
the  sketch  of  Elizabeth  Patterson — Madame  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, to  which  a  great  part  of  it  is  devoted — is  interesting. 
He  looks  on  her  as  a  representative  figure  among  Ameri- 
can women,  exemplifying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  strong 
attraction  Europe  has  for  them,  on  the  other  the  action  of 
what  he  calls  the  two  great  factors  in  their  lives — energy 
of  will  and  the  love  of  money — as  a  means  of  action,  not 
an  end  in  itself. 

ONE  OR  MORE  SPECIES  OF  MEN? 

M.  F.  Brunetifere  departs,  for  once,  from  his  usual  line  ' 
of  elegant  literary  criticism — cl  la  Lang  and  Saintsbury. 
This  time  he  contributes  a  solid  article  on  "  The  Struggle 
of  Race  and  the  Philosophy  of  History,"  beinga  review  of 
a  still  more  solid  German  book  by  Professor  Gumplowicz, 
of  the  University  of  Gratz.    This  writer's  main  conten- 


tion appears  to  be  that  the  view  which  regards  mankind 
as  one  species  is  erroneous,  for  animals  of  the  same 
species  do  not  prey  on  each  other— "hawks  dinna  pike 
oot  hawks'  een  "—and  perpetual  war  between  man  and 
man  is  the  fundamental  law  of  existence— therefore,  there 
must  be  several  species  of  men.  The  dislike  of  one  race- 
for  anoth'^r,  he  says,  is  a  natural,  ineradicable^  instinct, 
with  no  cause  that  we  can  penetrate,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  their  difference  ;  and  if  they  come  in  contact,  it. 
must  have  its  way,  till  the  weaker  is  destroyed.  M. 
Bruneti&re,  while  praising  the  professor's  book  as  a  book, 
is  far  from  agreeing  with  all  its  conclusions,  among  which,, 
as  he  says,  there  is  more  than  one  paradox. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Vicomte  de  Vogii^  is  still  devoting  himself  to  th6» 
historic  by-ways  of  the  French  Revolution  This  time  he 
reviews  the  Comte  d'Antraigue's  Memoirs  in  his  usual 
felicitous  style.  M.  Cherbuliez's  serial  maintains  its  in- 
terest, and  may,  we  think,  take  rank  with  his  best  work^ 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  the  current  Nouvelle  we  have  the  second  and  third 
acts  of  the  French  version  of  Ibsen's  new  play.  M. 
Marcelin  Pellet  contributes  an  article  on  "  Naples  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,"  chiefly  consisting  of  scandalous 
stories  raked  out  of  the  unpublished  Corona  MS.  M.  Fer- 
nand  Engreand  has  a  readable  enoiigh  paper  on  the  his- 
tory of  New  Year's  presents,  which  he  traces  back  to  the 
earliest  times.  It  may  be  news  to  some  readers  that  they 
were  proscribed  under  the  First  Revolution.  The  Repub- 
lican Calendar-£xed  the  beginnitig  of  the  year  for  Septem- 
ber 23.  Nevertheless,  the  Parisians,  as  noted  in  Mer- 
cier's  diary,  were  selfish  and  frivolous  enough  to  stick  to 
the  old  date,  "  fixe  par  I'affreux  Charles  IX."  And,  in 
1794,  it  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death  to  celebrate 
the  "  monarchical  New  Year's  day  "  by  visits  and  presents, 
or  even  by  the  traditional  salutation,  ^^  Bon  jour  ;  ban 
an  !  "  The  production  of  articles  on  the  history  of  past, 
relations  between  France  and  Russia  goes  on  industri- 
ously ;  this  time  one  is  supplied  by  M.  Paul  Fanchille, 
"  A  Franco-Russian  Understanding  to  Secure  the  Liberty 
of  the  Seas,  1778-1780." 

The  mid-January  number  opens  with  a  serial  (' '  Misfere- 
Roy  ale  "),  which,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  "  the  eastern 
kingdom  of  Moesia,"  with  its  King  George  (formerly  Prince 
of  Breisgan)  and  its  Queen  Magda  (also  a  German)  seems 
about  to  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  Roumania  and  its  Royal 
Family.  The  author's  name — M.  Robert  Scheffer— is  one 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  judge,  as  yet,  whether  his  work  has  much  merit, 
apart  from  its  pretensions  to  "actuality."  Certainly  the 
account  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  Court,  in  his  fiction,  co- 
incides pretty  closely  with  that  in  M.  Pierre  Loti's  real 
narrative.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  end  of  "  Larmea 
d'Amante  " — a  sentimental  and  unwholesome  story  which. 
is  silly  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  It  has  run  on 
through  four  numbers,  and,  such  as  it  is,  might  well  have 
been  told  in  one.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  to  us,  the  Nouvelle 
Remie,  except  when  it  can  secure  the  services  of  M.  Loti, 
is  less  fortunate  in  fiction  than  the  Deux  Mondes,  but 
there  is  a  pretty,  though  slight,  little  story  in  this  num- 
ber, called  "  Les  Fiangailles  de  la  Ffeve,"  which  may  be 
further  recommended  as  entirely  unobjectionable.  M. 
William  Ritter's  paper  on  "  Croatian  Music  "  is  very  read- 
able. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT   AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY,    POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AND     SOCIOLOGY. 

A  Diary  of  the  Sjilisljury  Parliaiuent,  18S(>-lSit2.  By 
Ilonry  W.  Lucy.  Octavo,  pp  542.  New  York:  Cas- 
sell  Publishing  Compauy.    $o. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Luc!y"s  volume  on  th  ■  Sab.shury  Parliament 
Fosms  to  us  a  far  more  imi«)rrant  and  valuable  piece  of  con- 
temnor.iry  liisto  ical  writing  than  Mr.  L  .cy  himself  would  be 
likelv  to  consider  it.  The  ])ai-lianientary  inoveinoiit  is  so 
rajiid  and  so  kaleidoscopic  in  its  ch;inj;es,  that  one  who  would 
be  well  vensed  in  politics  needs  a  go  ><i  running  summary,  at 
once  readable,  accurate  and  intelligent,  whicn  will  refresh 
his  mind  as  to  the  occurrences  of  an  administi  ation  or  a  dis- 
tinct period.  The  Salisbury  Parliament  was  an  almost  un- 
prei:  dentedly  long  one,  anil  r.  Lucy  liius  fixed  it  for  us  in 
thes(!  graiihii'  pages  in  a  manner  which  m  ly  well  save  a  vast 
amount  of  fumbling  through  old  newspaper  lilrs.  The  illus- 
trations by  Harry  t  uriiiss  include  sketches  of  .some  two  score 
well-known  figures  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are 
humorous  sketches,  yet  not  too  much  ex:iggerated  for  recogni- 
tion as  i)ortraits.  and  they  also  have  a  genuine  historical  value. 
We  have  in  the  United  .States  a  large  uunil)er  of  pi-ople  who 
maintain  a  fairly  good  formal  knowledge  of  English  jiolitics. 
but  lack  that  intimate  ac(iuanitance  with  i)ersonages  and 
mtthods  whi<rh  would  throw  light  ui  on  many  of  the  .serious 
movements  of  Britisa  life.  This  volume  of  Mr.  Lucy's  niu 
be  comuieiided  to  all  students  of  jMjlitics  who  wi.sh  to  know 
how  till'  current  system  in  England  really  works.  We  would 
respe  -tf  ally  suggest  to  Mr.  Amos  J.  Cuniniings.  M.  C.  that  he 
tcive  us  a  companum  volume,  which  shall  cover  the  two  Cj  .- 
gre.sses  of  the  recent  administration— namely,  Si>eaker  Beed's 
Congress  and  Speaker  Crisp's  Congress. 

Rus-sia  Under  Alexander  III.,  and  in  the  Preceding  Period. 

Translated   from   the  German   of    H    Von    Sinnson- 

Himmelstierna.    Octavo,  pji.  'M2.    Xew  York  :    Mac 

niillau  &  Co.    $3. 

The  emergonco  of  Russia  as  a  great  factor  in  the  modern 
world  is  .so  remarkable  th;it  the  curiosity  of  Eiiropi-  and 
America  rcfu.ses  to  be  satiated.  Every  new  l)f><)k  on  Russia  is 
welcomed  from  whatsoever  source.  The  pres<?nt  volume, 
'•  Ru.ssia  L'nder  Alexander  in.."is  ujion  the  whole  a  rather 
incoherent  performance.  It  l»ears  very  consr)icuou.sly  the 
names  of  J.  Morrison,  M.A.,  and  Felix  Von  Volkhovsky.  L'pon 
close  examination  the  reader  uscertains  that  Mr.  Morrison  is 
simply  the  translator.  an<ltliat  Mr.  Volkhovsky  has  writtt-nan 
introduction  and  h:us  kindly  volunt^-ered  to  "edit"  the  bofjk. 
The  inquirer  is  at  length  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  the 
author  of  the  l>ook.  for  whom  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Volk- 
hovsky apparently  have  .small  re.si>ect,  is  a  German  writer 
naniea  H.  Von  Sam.son-HimmeLstierna.  This  writer,  it  ap- 
pears, ha-s  published  in  German  a  very  voluminous  work  upon 
Russia,  the  most  of  which  ^Ir.  Volkhiivsky  in  his  introduction 
condemns  with  much  .scorn  and  ridicule.  Mr.  V.  h;is.  how- 
ever, culled  out  certain  parts  of  the  German  book  which  he 
deigns  to  consider  as  worthy  to  Vm?  read  in  England  and 
America,  and  Mr.  Morristm  has  transLited  them.  Gbviously 
the  (German  author  himself  h;us  not  been  con-sulted.  His  work 
has  been  at  once  mutilated  and  maligned  by  thesolf-aiijiointed 
«'ditors  .'iiid  translators.  It  is  an  extremely  curious  i-ircum- 
stance  that  Mr.  Morrisons  name  jts  translator  and  Mr.  Volk- 
hovskys  as  editor  should  appear  boldly  upon  the  cover,  while 
the  author's  name  is  totally  omitted  ;  anci  that  upon  the  title 
page  the  author's  name  .should  l*e  put  in  the  very  smallest 
type  that  could  be  read,  while  the  other  two  gentlemen  pose 
in  large  capitals.  In  spite  of  the  diMnembered  and  irrcspon- 
sibe  character  of  the  volume,  its. several  chaptei-.s  are  valuable 
enough  to  make  us  think  rather  highly  of  Herr  Von  Sams<jn- 
Himmcl.stierna,  whatever  we  may  thiiik  of  the  liberties  that 
Mr.  Morrisim  and  Mr.  Volkhov.sk"y  feel  themselves  authorized 
to  take  with  another  man's  production. 

Histoiy  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromi.se  of 
18.50.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
10G7.    New  York  :    Hanger  &  Brothers.     ;?5. 

The  dearth  of  strong  general  histories  of  the  Ignited 
States  for  the  period  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
which  students  felt  j^o  keenly  fifteen  years  ago.  is  happily  no 
longer  to  be  complained  of.  Profes.sor  Von  Hoist  has  given  us 
Jiis  great  work,  Mr.  James  Schouler  has  covered  with  admirable 


.iudgment  the  first  half  of  this  century,  and  other  writers  have 
made  noteworthy  contributions.  A  n(!W  and  hitherto  un- 
known historian  has  now  come  ambitiously  into  the  field  with 
apian  which  embraces  the  period  from  IKt*)  to  IKH.'').  Mr.  J.  F. 
Rhodes,  m  the  two  volumes  which  havt?  now  been  given  to  the 
l)ublic.  iiiis  dealt  with  the  period  from  1K">(P  to  INK).  HLs  work  is 
of  a  (juality  which  has  secured  for  it  immediate  recognition. 
A  more  complete  review  of  it  may  be  expected  in  a  later  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

The  Tuscan  Republics  (Florence,  Siena,  Pisa,  and  Lucca), 

with  Genoa.    By  Bella  Duff  .     l^mo,  pp.  475.    New 

York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

We  are  glad  to  weh-ome  another  volume  n  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations  "  series,  this  one  being  "The  Tuscan  Republics  (Flor 
ence,  Siena.  Pi.sa,  and  Luc<-a).  with  (Jenoa,"  by  IJella  Duffy. 
The  rapid  rise  and  brilliant  civic  career  of  tiiese  Italian  cities 
with  their  small  environing  domain-  forming  upon  the  whole 
the  most  briliant  chapter  in  the  political  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  middle  ages  -is  retold  in  this  volume  in  the  light  of  the 
newest  and  most  accurate  scholarship. 

England  in  Egypt.  By  Alfred  Milner.  Octavo,  pp.  448. 
New  York  :  Macmillau  &  Co.     $."). 

The  cs<-eedingly  timely  work  upon  Egypt  which  Mr.  Al- 
fred Milnci'  li:is  written,  and  whi<-h  lias  wuu  a  gi-eat  success  in 
l..ondon,  is  iiublJsho<l  in  this  country  by  IShKiuillan  &  Co. 
Elsewhere  in  this  numlK-r  of  th(!  Rkvikw  the  book  is  exten- 
sively reviewed,  as  one  of  our  principal  illustrated  articles. 

The  Campaign  of  Waterloo :  A  Military  Historj'.  By 
John  Codman  Roik-s.  Octavo,  pp.  443.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $-.50. 

Mr.  John  Codman  Ropes  ha.s  for  a  long  time  lieen  a  diligent 
student,  not  only  of  military  Kci(!ii(ro  and  military  history  in 
general,  but  sp<'cifically  of  Napoleon  as  a  military  man  and 
of  his  strategy,  his  camjiaigus  and  his  battles.  'Hiis  newest 
volume,  in  wliich  Mr.  Ropes  reviews  and  retells  the  history  o 
the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  is  i«'rha])s  the  most  finished  and 
original  of  all  his  studies.  His  jiosition  is  iin|iartial.  and  his 
iudgment  at  several  iK)ints  reverses  established  opinions.  The 
txiok  is  one  which  will  appeal  first  of  all  to  th  students  of 
military  liistory  in  all  cijuntries  ;  second,  to  those  who  are 
]);irticularly  int<'rested  in  Napoleon  a-s  a  groat  character,  and, 
tlnrd,  to  the  students  of  general  history,  who  need  not  shun 
this  volume  as  too  technical  for  their  compreheiifeion. 

The  Storj*  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  By  Henry  M. 
Field.  12rao,  pp.  4:i4.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    ?1.50. 

It  is  well  that  the  story  of  the  Atlantic  t<-legTaph  should 
•  be  told  by  a  writer  at  once  so  competent  and  so  sympathetic 
as  the  Rev.  H<'nrv  M.  Field,  D.D.  He  thus  makes  it  sure  that 
his  distinguished  brother,  Cyinis  W.  Field,  who  passed  away 
last  year,  will  receive  due  credit  from  posterity  for  the 
achievement  which  of  all  others  has  done  most  to  bring  the 
separate  parts  of  the  world  into  close?  human  relatitmship 
with  one  another.  This  is  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  spirited  and  intelligent  wjy.  It  is  at 
once  biograjihy,  history,  literature,  science,  adventure  and  ro- 
mance. 

From  Adam's  Peak  to  Elf!phanta:  Sketches  in  Ceylon  and 
India.  Bj'  Edward  Carpenter.  Pimo,  pp.  o7'J.  New 
York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $3.50. 

Mr.  Edward  Carjientcr  has  used  his  pen  in  both  poetry 
and  prose,  to  di.scuss  the  social  problems  of  civilized  England. 
His  present  book  <onsists  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  social  life 
and  elements  of  progress  as  th<'y  exist  to-day  in  Ceylon  and 
the  various  parts  of  India.  Tliey  have  the  merit  "and  the 
avowed  incori.iileteness  of  "  first  iinpres-sions."  Mr.  Carpenter 
has  had  jieculiar  advantages  in  his  attemjit  to  see  deeply  into 
the  pre.s<'nt  religious  and  ectmomic  <-onditions  of  the  masses  in 
the  countries  he  discus.ses.  The  forces  of  a  new  era  are  at 
work  in  India  more  quietlj-.  perhaps,  but  no  less  irresistibly 
than  in  Jajian.  and  the  author  closes  the  book  with  some  fifty 
pages  upon  the  very  interesting  topic,  "The  Old  Order  and 
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'the  New  Influence."  From  his  study  of  traditional  teacliingr, 
•esoteric  religious  lore,  and  tlu>  life  of  the  various  classos  m 
modern  India  Mr.  Carpenter  comes  "  witli  ren(>wc(l  assurance 
of  the  essential  oneness  of  luimanity."  The  book  has  a  very 
pleasant  literaiy  style,  and  there  are  descrijitions  of  natural 
:  scenery  on  many  pages.  It  is  a  well  bound  and  well  illustrated 
volume. 

'The   World's   Representative  Assemblies  of  To-day.    A 
Study  in  Comimrative   Legislation.     By  Edmund  K. 
Alden.     Paper,  Svo,  pp.  .50.     Baltimore  :    Johns  Hop- 
■  kins  Press.     50  cents. 

The  last  is  ue  in  the  J<  hns  Hopkins  Unive  sity  Studies, 
■following  Dr.  Gould's  va  uable  essay  on  the  •"Social  Condition 
of  Labor."  is  a  very  useful  and  accurate  digest  of  informa- 
tion about  the  leg'islatui'es  of  various  countries  and  States, 
■entitled  "The  Worlds  Kepresentative  AssembUes  of  Tg- 
day."  M  .  Alden  brings  together  a  large  number  of  facts  as 
tj  the  variations  in  the  moue  ot  representation  and  in  the  con- 
•duct  of  parliamentai-y  business  in  ailfei  ent  countries,  and 
<-oncludes  with  a  tabulation  la  more  complete  and  tip-to-date 
.than  any  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Why  Government  at  All  ?  By  William  H.  Van  Ornum. 
I2mo,  pp.  368.  Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
New  York  :    Humboldt  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  William  H.  Van  Ornum,  who  until  lately  had  sup- 
posed as  a  matter  of  coui'se  that  the  entire  redemption  of  so- 
•ciety  lay  in  the  single-tax  scheme  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  within  the  past  year  discovered  that  this 
was  all  wrong.  He  has  accordingly  set  to  work  to  find  out  a 
new  way  to  cure  all  social  ills,  and,  having  concentrated  his 
mind  ui)on  the  task  for  some  mouths,  he  has  completed  his 
jsystem  and  now  publishes  it  to  the  world.  It  is  not  an  origi- 
nal discovery  with  Mr.  Van  Ornum,  although  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is.  His  solittioii  is  the  abandonment  of  all  govern- 
ment and  of  all  law.  He  holds  that  laws  are  the  real  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  the  htiman  race,  and  that  everything  will 
come  right  of  itself  if  the  barriers  are  removed.  He  is  a 
peaceful  anarchist,  however,  and  does  not  wish  to  overthrow 
the  law  by  violence.  His  method  is  fii'st  the  conversion  of 
'■  the  people'"  to  his  view,  whereupon  "the  people,''  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  in  the  State  legislatures, 
etc.,  will  cut  off  taxation.  They  will  cease  to  grant  appropri- 
tions  and  will  i-epeal  revenue  laws,  and  consequently  the  Gov- 
ernment will  die  gently  for  want  of  sustenance.  Mr.  Van  Or- 
nums  book  is  by  no  means  a  worthles.s  one.  For  certain  pur- 
poses it  ha's  a  considerable  value. 

Nullification,  Secession,  Webster's  Argument.  By  Caleb 
William  Loring.  12mo,  pp.  183.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  theoretical  Tightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession  was  of  im- 
mense consequence.  They  have  been  practically  settled,  and 
there  is  nothing  vital  at  present  to  be  gained  by  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  them.  The  authoi'  of  this  little  book,  howevei-,  is 
not  disposed  to  tolerate  v*ithout  a  vigorous  i-ejjly  the  occa- 
sional statements  one  finds  in  current  historical  and  jjolitical 
literature  to  the  effect  that  there  may  have  been  some  justi- 
fication f I'om  the  strictly  legal  point  of  view  in  the  Calhoun 
doctrine. 

THEOLOGY,    RELIGION    AND    ETHICS. 

The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch.  By  Charles 
Aug-ustus  Briggs,  D.D.  I'Jmo,  pp.  271.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     81.65. 

Dr.  Briggs'  studies  upon  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  steadily  continued  now  for  nearly  thirty 
years  and  they  ai'e  very  largely  summed  up  in  the  pi'csent 
volume.  At  just  this, juncture  of  affairs  the  book  will,  of 
coui'se,  be  of  very  unusual  interest,  and  Di'.  Bi'iggs  has  aimed 
to  make  it  capable  of  wide  and  popular  use.  He  has  therefoi-e 
written  in  non-technical  language  in  so  fai-  as  po.ssible.  and' 
has  thrown  open  to  the  average  reader  a  clear  statement  of 
the  principles  of  the  "  Higher  Criticism  "  aud  its  results  when 
apjjlied  to  the  particular  field  with  which  Dr.  Briggs  has  so 
long  concerned  himself. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined,  By  David  Fried- 
rich  Strauss.  Second  edition.  Octavo,  pp.  784.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $4.  .50. 

The  half  century  and  more  which  has  passed  since  the 
"  Leben  Jesu  "  of  Strauss  was  first  jjubHshed  (18iijj  has  seen 
immense  changes  in  ■Christian  thought.  His  work  was  emi- 
nently destructive,  negative,  but  it  was  the  only  possible  out- 


come and  culmination  of  early  thought  and  the  necessary 
groundwork  for  our  later-day  historical  knowledge  of  tho 
founder  of  Christianity.  It  will  always  rank  as  a  standai-d 
work  because  of  its  liistorical  position,  and  as  a  fearless,  can- 
did (;riti<:ism  it  will  always  remain  a  helpful  stimulus  to  inind.s 
that  are  independently  seari^hing  for  truth.  These  statem(>nts 
may  be  affirnuHl  quite  independently  of  any  assent  to  the  con- 
clusions  wliich  the  German  thinker  reached.  All  lovers  of 
George  Eliot  know  that  her  deep  philo.sophic  souse  grew  out 
of  actual  philosophical  study,  and  there  are  not  a  i<'w  who 
appreciate  her  novels  better  after  mastering  with  her  the 
thought  of  the  "  Leben  Jesu."  Tho  ])re.sent  edition  is  her 
translation  of  the  fourth  German  edition,  and  has  a  most  in- 
teresting, wisely-tempered  introduction  by  the  great  iiresent- 
day  theologian — Otto  Pfleiderer. 

The  Doctrine  of  God.  By  Rev.  Francis  J.  Hall,  M.A. 
I3mo,  pp.  148.  Milwaukee  :  The  Young  Churchman 
Company.     .50  cents. 

"  The  Doctrine  of  God  "  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  theolog- 
ical outlines  intended  for  text-book  use,  "written  from  the 
Anglo-Catholic  standpoint."  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  con- 
densation the  book  takes  a  catechetical  form.  The  author  is 
Instructor  of  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
(Chicago). 

Some  American  Churchmen.  By  Frederic  Cook  More- 
house. 12mo,  pp.  248.  Milwaukee :  The  Young 
Churchman  Comjjany.    .$1. 

The  volume  consists  of  ten  biographical  sketches,  with 
portraits  of  leading  lights  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  America.  The  list  includes  Bishops  Samuel  Sea- 
bury.  William  White,  John  Henry  Hopkins,  and  closes  with 
James  DeKoven.  Warden  of  Racine  College.  The  book  makes 
a  pleasant  appearance. 

Guild  and  Bible  Class  Text-Books.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Charters  and  J.  A.  McClymont.  Paper,  IGmo.  New 
York :  An.son  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    Each  25  cents. 

Four  members  of  the  above  series  have  appeared.  They 
are  of  convenient  pocket  size,  bound  in  stift'  paper  covers, 
written  in  a  scholarly  but  popular  style  and  intended  prima- 
rily to  reach  a  class  of  intelligent  young  workmen  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  treated.  They  seem  to  us  admirable, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  best,  frank  and  reverent  study  of 
topics  connected  with  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion. 
The  four  volumes  before  us,  each  wi'itten  by  a  seholai'ly  di  vine, 
are  "  The  Church  of  Scotland "  and  (of  wider  interest  to 
Americans)  "Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences,"  "  The  New 
Testament  and  Its  Writers,"  and  "  Life  and  Conduct." 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Greek.  Edited  by  Archibald 
Kerr  and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman.  12mo,  pp.  141. 
Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  New  York  :  Hum- 
boldt Publishing  Company.    $1. 

This  volume  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  with  a  corresponding  voctibulary,  in  type  which  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  the  scholar's  eye.  The  editors— Pro- 
fessors Alexander  Kerr  and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman.  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin— state  that  it  is  their  aim  in  this  New 
Testament  series  to  emphasize  above  all  else  the  individuality 
of  the  separate  writers.  To  this  end  they  have  used  notes 
and  convenient  typographical  resources. 

Bible  Studies.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  12mo,  pp.  438. 
New  York  :    Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.     .|1..50. 

This  new  volume  from  the  pulpit  utterances  of  the 
great  preacher  is  another  witness  to  his  thoroughly  modern 
spii'it.     In  it  John   R.    Howard  lias  edited  from  the    steno- 

fraphic  notes  of  EUinwood  a  series  of  lectures  or  discussions 
rom  Old  Testament  subjects  which  Beecher  gave  in  his  own 
pulpit  in  1878-79  Throughout  there  is  that  originality,  faith, 
penetration  to  truth  and  pervading  human  sympathy  which 
made  Beecher  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  genius.  The  first  two 
chaptei-s  ai-e  sermons,  and  to  most  of  our  readers  may  prove 
more  intei-esting  than  the  studies  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jew- 
ish history  which  follow.  The  first  sermon  upon  "  The  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible  "  is  thoroughly  rationalistic  in  principle. 
Beecher  had  little  sympathy  with  mystical  rendering  or 
forced  reverence  for  the  Bible  ;  all  the  more  he  was  free  to 
dwell  upon  the  helpful,  hiuuan  side  of  its  truths.  "  I  am  in 
favor  of  seeing  the  Word  of  God  handled  in  the  way  that  any 
other  documents  would  naturally  be  handled,  by  well-ascer- 
tained laws  of  rea.son  applied  to  interpretation  "  His  theology 
was  far  more  personal  than  systematic,  but  his  definition  of 
inspiration,  nevertheless,  or  rather  just  for  that  reason,  coin- 
cides with  the  view  of  many  to-day.  "  InsiMratiou  is  an  action 
of  the  divine  mind  upon  the  human  mind,  either  in  the  mas* 
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or  as  individuals,  so  as  to  secure— what  ?  Such  a  presentation 
of  the  truth  as  shall  work  toward  morality  and  spiritualized 
manhood." 

Men  and  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.  12mo, 
pp.  178.    New  York  :    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

$1. 

Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D..  of  Glasgow,  wa-s  la.st  year  the 
incuml)eut  of  the  famous  "  Yale  Lecturi'ship  on  PreachinR." 
His  pre.sent  volume,  "  Men  and  Morals,"  includes  among  other 
chapters  a  number  of  sermons  and  addresses  which  he  gave 
before  Yale  University  and  at  Mr.  Moody's  educational  in.sti- 
tution  at  Northfield,  Slass.  Dr.  Stalker  states  that  his  "  sole 
endeavor  has  been  to  handle  a  few  import:int  themes  of  faith 
and  conduct  in  a  way  tliat  may  be  found  instructive  and  read- 
able, particularly  by  young  men."  His  thought  and  writing 
are  characterized  by  a  straightforward,  manly  tone,  sensible, 
clear  and  in  touch  with  the  religious  ueedx  of  our  time. 

Victory  Through  Surrender.  A  Message  Concerning  Con- 
secrated Living.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills.  lOnio, 
lip.  74.     >.'ew  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     .")()  cents. 

The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  is  a  young  preacher  who  has 
l)een  a  marked  power  as  an  evangelist  in  many  sections  of 
the  co\intrv  during  the  past  few  years.  His  treatment  of  \w\- 
sonal  religions  <iuestions  is  eminently  Biblical,  but  is  i)erfectly 
free  from  cant  and  emotional  excess.  The  little  volume, 
"Victuiy  Through  Surrender."  and  others  from  his  pen. 
which  tlie  Fleming  II.  Revell  Company  publish,  ought  to  have 
wide  circulation  and  u.sefulness. 

*'  No  Beginning  ; ''  or,  The  Fundamental  Fallacy.  By 
William  H.  Maple.,  I'Juio,  pp.  KH).  Chicago:  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.     New  York:    Humboldt  Pub.  Co.     fl. 

The  old  idea  of  a  "creation  out  of  nothing."  which  was 
taufeht  to  a  good  many  of  us  when  we  wr-re  youngsters  is-tf) 
use  a  familiar  exi)res,«ii(>n  — "  alMiut  jilayed  out."  Mr.  Maple's 
thesis  is  very  well  sustained  in  so  far  as  it  combats  that  idea. 
He  employs  the  resources  of  both  logicand  scientillc discovery 
in  a  convincing  and  common  sen.se  way.  and  ought  not  to  offend 
the  feelings  of  tlie  most  ortliodox  who  is  willing  to  argue  lion- 
e.stly.  Mr.  Mai)le'B  metaphysical  studv  doe;-,  not  seem  to  have 
be4'n  a.s  profound  as  his  scii-nf  itli-  stu<iy.  and  we  quec.tion  the 
advL-iabilitv  of  connecting  such  subjects  as  eternal  punish- 
ment and  the  jx-rsonality  of  (Jod  with  the  main  theme  of  his 
book  tlie  eternity  of  matter  lis  they  d<J  not  nece.s,sarily  have 
any  direet  relation  to  it.  However,  the  autlior  expluinu  that 
he  writes  from  a  somewhat  i>ersonal  stuudiMiiut. 

The  Unending  Genesis;  or,  Creation  Ever  Present.  By  H. 
M.Simmons.  PaiMT,  l<»nio,  pp.  111.  Chicago:  Chas. 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.  New  York:  Humboldt  Publishing 
Company.    'i5  cents. 

The  Cause  of  the  Toiler:     A   Labor  Day  Sermon.     By 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.     Paper,  lOmo,  pp.  32.     Chicago: 

Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.     10  cents. 

The.se  pamphlets  are  num1x»r  nineteen  and  number  twenty, 
re.spectively.  of  the  "  Cnity  Library.  "  The  former  is  written 
by  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  MinneaiKjlLs.  and  treats  in  a  very 
intelligent,  reverent  spirit  the  main  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
the  earth  and  life  uj>oii  it.  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  op- 
poses the  old  idea  of  "creaticm.  "  The  "Cause  of  the  Toiler"  ls 
"A  Labor  Day  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  .iones.  one  of 
the  most  popular  Unitarian  preachers  of  Chicago. 

Truth  in  Fiction  :  Twelve  Tales  with  a  Moral.  By  Paul 
Carus.  Octavo,  pp.  128.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co-.     ?1 . 

Dr.  Paul  Carus  is  very  well  known  as  a  temperate,  scien- 
tific thinker  in  psychological  and  ethical  matters.  The  tales 
which  we  find  in""  Truth  in  Fiction  "  are  well  told,  but  are 
verv  thin  cloaks  beneath  which  the  author  shows  his  views  in 
the  "field  of  rationalistic  reU^rion.  Dr.  Carus  belongs  to  the 
iconocla-sts  of  our  dav  who  are  more  truly  regarded  as  helpful, 
hopeful  builders.  There  is  a  considerable  element  of  humor 
in  some  of  these  sketches,  serious  as  they  are  in  purpose. 

Proofs  of  Evolution.    By  Nelson  C.  Parshall.     12mo,  pp. 

70.    Chicago  :    Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    New  York  : 

Humboldt  Pub.  Co.    50  cents. 

In  language  as  simple  as  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  this 
essay  gives  a  "systematic  concise  and  comprehensive  pres- 
entation of  the  foundation  and  theory  of  evolution."  It  was 
originallv  delivered  as  one  of  a  series  of  popular  lectures  be- 
fore the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association. 


A  Modern  Catechism.    By  Ursula  N.  Qestefeld.    Paper, 

12mo,  pp.  63.    New  York  :    Ijovell,  Gestefeld  &  Co. 

25  cents. 

We  commend  the  spirit  which  lies  Iwhind  such  books  as  this 
—books  which  endeav.  r  to  reverentially  rationalize  our  re- 
ligious conceptions.  From  achurch  standpoint  Mrs.  Gestefeld 
is  rather  radical,  but  a  striving  for  a  higher  statement  of 
truth  always  involves  the  Uability  of  error. 


BIOGRAPHY,    TRAVEL    AND    FOLK    LORE. 
The  Family  Life  of  Heinrich  Heine.    By  Baron  Ludwig- 
von  Embden.      12mo,  i)p.  373.     New  York  :    CasseU 
Publishing  Company.    $1..50. 

One  almost  drejids  to  open  a  volume  which  reveals  the- 
private  life  of  so  suffering,  sensitive  a  poi't  as  Heine.  Yet  na 
lover  of  literature  can  afford  to  pass  by  a  book  of  such  im- 
portance' iis  the  one  Mr.  De  Kay  lias  translated.  No  closer 
approach  to  the  actual,  daily  life  and  thought  of  IbMno  as  a 
man  can  be  asked  than  is  here  given.  The  book  is  based  upon 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  lett<'rs  of  the  i)oet.  mostly  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  contains  also  his  wil)  and  <-ertain  letters 
connected  with  his  deatli.  There  are  four  excellent  portraits, 
one  b<'ing  from  a  drawing  of  Heine  in  his  GOttingen  student 
days,  and  another  from  the  statue  at  Corfu,  As  o  the  trans- 
lation, it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  by  a  jtoet.  and  by  one  who- 
says  of  Heine:  "He  wasa  very  wonderful  i)oet ;  why  a-sk  for 
more  y " 

Eminent  Persons  :  Biographies  reprinted  from  the  Times. 
Vol.  L  1870-187.5.  IJmo.pp.  310.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     f  1.2.5. 

Volume  One  of  -'Eminent  Persons;  Biographfes  Re- 
nrintwd  from  the  [London]  Tim<n,"  clovers  he  years  from 
IsTO  to  1hT5,  and  is  n.ade  uj)  very  largely  of  obituary  notices. 
Tlie  list  of  names  iii<-ludes  many  notable  men  in  every  field  of 
public  a<-tivity  and  incidentally  con.stitutes  a  valuable  necrol- 
ogy for  its  perifMl.  A  biographical  notice  written  at  the  time 
of  a  great  iii;insd<'ath,  if  <-an<lid  and  clear-sighted,  has  a  certain 
worth  whi(-h  cannot  Ix-long  to  any  later  estimate.  Among  the 
most  familiar  names  in  this  volume  are  NajKileon  Third, 
.lohn  Stuart  Mill,  M.  Guizot,  John  Heischel.  Macready.  Canon 
Kinghley  and  Livingstone. 

The  Life  of  CMherine  Booth,  the  Mother  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  By  F.  de  L.  Booth-Tucker.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
<".h7-7()4.  New  York.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Cor»:pany. 
?:5..50. 

Of  "  The  Life  of  Catherine  Booth."  our  readers  will  And 
an  extended  notice  under  our  heading  "The-  New  Books,"' 
in  the  February  numljer.  The  American  publ  sher  is  Fleming 
H.  llevell. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  «)f  James  P.  Beckwourth,  Mount- 
aineer, Sc<jut,  Pioneer  and  Chief  of  the  Crow  Nation. 
New  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  44<J.  New  York  :  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.    *1.50. 

To  American  readers  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing members  of  Macmillan  <fc  Co."s  Adventure  Series.  It  is  a 
new  edition,  with  i)refa<-e  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  of  the  dic- 
tated autobiograjihy  of  one  of  the  boldest  scouts  and  Indian 
adventurers  of  the  middle  of  our  century.  Bc<-kwourth,  bom 
in  Virginia  and  having  some  negro  bloixl  in  his  veins,  came 
into  contact  with  the  savages  of  the  Western  .States  not  only 
as  f  nmtiersman,  but  as  resident  and  even  chief  among  them. 
There  is  adventure  enough  in  his  a<;count  to  satisfy  the 
strongest  a])petite.  but  it  has  the  elements  of  reality  and  his- 
tori<-al  importance.  In  its  way  the  book  is  its  entertaining  and 
valuable  als  Parkman's  '-Oregon  Trail.''  There  are  illustra- 
tions and  an  attractive  covering.  * 

On  the  Highways  of  Europe.     By  Jules  Michelet.     12mo, 
pp.  -449.     New  York  :    CasseU  Publishing  Company. 
|!1..50. 

Jules  Michelet,  the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution, 
was  a  man  with  a  wide  ranjre  of  healthy  interests.  He  wrote 
a  very  fascinating  IxKjk.  for  instan(-e,  uj>on  "The  Bird."  which 
showed  him  to  be  an  observer  of  nature  as  well  as  of  sfx-ial 
crisis.  Mary  J.  Serr  no  has  translated  into  fitting  English  his 
observations  upon  customs,  scenery,  social  conditiims.  great 
buildings,  works  of  art,  etc..  as  he  found  them  in  England, 
Holland.  .Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  during  the  Thirties.  M. 
Michelet  has  introduced  a  goo<l "many  histori(-al  allusions,  but 
the  work  h^s  the  charm  of  great  simpli<-ity  and  is  written  in  a. 
most    ntertaining  way,  from  the  personal  standxK>int. 
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Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales.  The  Story  of  a  Prairie  People. 
By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  12mo,  pp.  32.').  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.75. 

About  four  years  ago  Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell  pub- 
lished his  "Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk-Talos."  The  vol- 
ume which  now  appears  is  of  the  same  -stamp  and  purpose  as 
the  former  one.  It  reports  in  simple  English,  without  com- 
ment, stories  which  the  author  has  hoard  directly  from  the 
Blackfoot  Indians.  These  tales  are  remarJiable  frequently  in 
their  insight  into  religious  questions,  etc..  and  picture  as  noth- 
ing else  could  do  so  well  the  imaginative  worknig  of  the  Indi- 
an's mind.  They  have  a  value  to  hterature,  or  folklore,  and 
one— already  well  recognized— to  ethnology.  Mr.  Grinnell 
complains,  as  every  one  who  has  had  a  deep  and  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "  Wards  of  the  Nation  "  is  inclined  to  do,  that 
the  average  American  philanthropist  and  legislator  knows 
very  little  of  the  real  character  of  tne  Indian.  The  features  of 
the  book  which  belong  to  the  publisher's  function  are  through- 
out excellent,  as  usual. 

ESSAYS,    CRITICISM    AND    THE    DRAMA. 

An  Old  Woman's  Outlook  in  a  Hampshire  Village.  By 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  l'.^mo,  pp.  285.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     §1. 

Charlotte  Yonge  has  in  this  delightful  book  turned  her 
pen,  master  of  English  chronicles,  to  the  reeoi-d  of  Nature's 
year  in  a  quiet  English  village.  There  are  here  and  there 
touches  upon  local  peasant  customs,  but  the  larger  portion  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  charming  portrayal  of  bird-life, 
flowers,  the  succession  of  storm  and  sunshine  and  kindred 
subjects.  These  observations  ai'e  those  of  a  thoughtful,  liter- 
ary mind,  with  a  keen  sense  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
there  is  no  unwelcome  intrusion  of  matter  foreign  to  a  quiet 
spirit.  One  chapter  is  given  to  each  of  the  months.  The  book 
ought  to  go  on  the  shelf  with  White  of  Selborne,  although  far 
more  artistic  than  the  old  naturalist's  record. 

Browning  and  Whitman :  A  Study  in  Democracy.  By 
Oscar  L.  Triggs.  16mo,  pp.  1.53.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.    90  cents. 

Several  members  of  the  "Dilettante  Library"'  have  al- 
ready been  devoted  to  Browning  or  to  Whitman.  Mr.  Triggs 
has  made  a  serious,  enthusiastic  study  of  the  two  authors  as 

grophets  of  democratic  principle.  In  the  course  of  the  book 
e  says  considerable  of  Blake,  Wagner,  etc.,  and  some  ot  his 
comparisons  may  seem  rather  far-fetched.  He  thoroughly 
believes  in  democracy,  in  Whitman  and  in  Browning.  A  very 
chief  value  of  the  essay  is  the  fact  that  it  adds  one  more  voice 
to  those  who  are  demanding  a  new  school  of  criticism,  which 
shall  break  the  traditional  assthetic  bonds  and  interpret  lit- 
erature in  its  relations  to  real  contempoiary  life. 

The  Art  of  Woi'ldly  Wisdom.     By  Balthasar  Gracian. 

16mo,  pp.  252.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

The  English  critic.  Mr.  Josejih  Jacobs,  translates  for  the 
"  Golden  Treasury  Series "  the  " Or Aculo  Manual"  of  Baltha- 
sar Gracian.  Graciau  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  centuiy,  and  the  work  whose  title  Mr.  Jacobs 
translates  "The  Art  of  Worldly  Wisdom  "  is  a  book  of  max- 
ims. These  are  the  clever,  somewhat  cynical,  bits  of  advice 
which  a  man  who  knew  the  world  gave  in  regard  to  winning 
success  and  station.  They  are  elevated,  but  not  "  too  much 
so,"  and  their  principal  value  is  a  literary  one.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  from  Mr.  Jacobs's  introduction — which  is  a  dainty, 
very  pleasant  piece  of  writing — that  Gracian's  maxims  were 
very  constantly  read  by  Schopenhauer. 

The  Crusaders  :  An  Original  Comedy  of  Modern  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  12mo,  pp.  131.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  a  London  dramatist  of  achieve- 
ment and  standing.  "The  Crusaders"  was  presented  in  the 
Avenue  Theatre,  London,  in  1891,  and  is  a  study  of  some  of  the 
foibles  of  social  reform  in  our  own  time.  Mr.  William  Archer, 
who  writes  an  interesting  preface  to  the  drama,  says  of  it : 
"  The  germ  of  the  play  in  the  author's  mind  was  not  a  person- 
age or  a  situation,  but  a  theme — that  of  social  idealism."  He 
tells  us  also  that  "  satirical  romance  "  is  a  better  term  for  the 
play  than  "comedy." 

The  Parsifal  of  Wagner.    Translated  from  the  French  of 

Maurice    Kufferath.     12mo,    pp.    300.      New   York : 

United  States  Book  Company.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  most  interesting  work  to  lovers 
of  Wagner  and  old  German  epics.  The  author  of  the  French 
original  was  Maurice  Kufferath,  and  the  dedication  of  the 


translation  is  to  no  less  famous  a  name  in  musical  circles  than 
Anton  Soldi.  Tho  historical  sounx-s  of  the  opera  are  thor- 
oughly dealt  with -the  versions  of  tho  Parzival  legend  as  pre- 
st'uted  by  the  French  Chr6tion  de  Troies  and  Wolfram  von 
Eschonbach.  We  are  then  shown  how  Wagner  shaped  this 
material  by  the  mighty  geniiis  of  his  poetic  mind  and  musical 
art  into  the  opera,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  detailed  view  of 
the  score  itself.  Aside  from  the  deep  interest  in  the  particu- 
lar subject,  the  work  is  very  valuable  as  giving  insight  into 
tlie  way  in  which  a  great  poetic  mind  masters  and  molds  the 
work  of  his  predecessors.  A  large  number  of  excellent  illus- 
trations add  very  much  to  the  pleasure  which  the  reading 
matter  gives. 

FICTION. 
Children  of  the  King.     A  Tale  of  Southern  Italy.    By  P. 
Marion  Crawford.     12mo,  pp.  320.    New  York  :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  lengthening  hst  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  novels,  which  gives  no  evidence  that  it  is  approach- 
ing completion.  "  The  Children  of  the  King  "  is  very  simple 
in  plot,  being  essentially  a  psychological  study  of  the  love  of 
a  young  peasant  Italian  seaman  for  a  woman  tar  above  him  in 
social  rank.  Mr.  Crawford  recurs  to  the  conservative  ideas  of 
marriage  which  hold  among  the  Italian  nobility,  and  pictures, 
with  the  fidelity  he  has  taught  us  to  xpect,  Italian  scenery 
and  something  of  the  technique  of  the  seaman's  craft.  But 
the  centre  of  interest  lies  in  the  simpl  ,  passionate  nature  of 
the  young  seaman  himself.  The  novel  is  eminently  one  ef 
character,  although  the  tragic  outcome  will  increase  the  in- 
terest with  such  readers  as  like  "incident"  in  a  story. 

The  Pilgrims.  A  Story  of  Mas.sachusetts.  By  John  R. 
Musick.  12mo,  pp.  376.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.     $1..50. 

"  The  Pilgrims  ' '  is  volume  five  of  the  "  Columbian  His- 
torical Novels."  Some  of  its  characters  are  connected  with 
those  that  appear  in  the  volume  dealing  with  the  early  history 
of  St.  Augustine,  which  fact  gives  a  certain  fictional  con- 
tinuity to  the  series.  Mr.  Musick's  story,  however,  is 
quite  subservient  to  his  historical  purpose.  He  portrays  briefly 
the  life  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  and  traces  the  history  of 
the  Plymouth  settlement  (and  incidentally  that  of  all  the 
colonies)  up  to  the  time  of  the  celebrated  confederation  of  the 
New  England  colonies  in  164;^.  This  most  interesting  and 
familiar  period  has  been  successfully  treated. 

Lost  Illusions.     By  Honors  de  Balzac.     12mo,  pp.   416. 

Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.     $1.50. 

From  time  to  time  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  referred 
to  Miss  Wormeley's  translations  of  the  novels  of  Balza,c.  The 
last  addition  to  the  series— which  has  already  reached  more 
than  a  score  of  volumes— contains  "  The  Two  Poets  "  and  "  Eve 
and  David,"  two  parts  of  "Lost  Illusions,"  which  belong 
naturally  together.  The  third  part  is  comparatively  inde- 
pendent and  will  follow  under  the  title  "  A  Great  Man  of  the 
Provinces  m  Paris." 

An  Old  Beau,  and  Other  Stories.  By  John  Seymour 
Wood.  12mo,  pp.  314.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company.    $1. 

Mr.  Wood  writes  in  what  might  be  considered  a  rather  cyn- 
ical, rather  frivolous  way,  but  his  stories  are  all  very  readable. 
Four  of  those  in  the  present  volume  have  heretofore  appeared 
in  Scribner's  and  Harper's  Weekly,  and  three  are  newly 
printed.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Wood's  fiction  hes  in  its  charac- 
ter drawing,  and  he  is  quite  thoroughly  reahstic.  The  scene 
of  most  of  the  pieces  of  "  An  Old  Beau  "  is  laid  in  New  York 
City. 

A  Born  Player.  By  Mary  West.  12mo,  pp.  301.  New 
York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.     $1. 

If  the  author  of  "  A  Born  Player  "  had  given  us  a  differ- 
ent denouement  from  the  sad,  unmeaning  one  she  has  chosen 
we  should  have  had  a  very  delightful  story.  It  tells  the  strug- 
gles of  conscience  in  a  young  Englishman  of  the  early  part  of 
our  century,  who  was  destined  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher,  but 
was  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  actor's  art.  He  cfies  after  hav- 
ing made  a  masterly  rendering  of  Romeo,  overcome  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  weak  physical  state  due  to  sickness.  The  story 
is  of  undoubted  artistic  merit. 

Nurse  Elisia.  By  G.  Man-vdlle  Fenn.  12mo,  pp.  317.  New 
York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Co.    $1. 

When  Mr.  Fenn  turns  his  pen  to  fiction  for  mature  people 
he  makes  a  success  of  his  labor.  There  is  considerable  in 
"  Nurse  Elisia  "  that  seems  a  trifle  overwrought,  but  the  story 
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ia  one  of  great  human  interest ;  the  characters  are  real.  The 
tale  is  frankly  a  love  story,  whose  characters  belong  to  middle- 
class  English  society.  Ihe  reader  follows  their  trials  with 
hearty,  healthy  absorption  until  they  yield  to  the  happy  con- 
clusion. 

Furono  Ainati.    A  Romance.     By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Ellsworth. 

13mo,  pp.  IG4.     New  York  :  Tait,  Sons  &  Co.    .«1. 

The  essence  of  the  i)lot  of  tliis  ■  Romance  "  is  very  simple. 
A  young  Italian  shoeblack  of  New  York  City  is  found  to  have 
musi<'al  talent.  In  the  course  of  time  he  wins  a  large  success 
and  becomes  the  fa.shion  of  select  New  York  society.  He  has 
been  in  love  from  childhood  with  a  girl  of  the  most  aristocratic 
circles,  who  hapjienod  to  meet  him  on  the  street  one  day. 
Thrt>ugh  his  musical  position  he  <>l)tains  her  hand  and  they 
hve  a  few  hapi)y,  pju-isionate  months  together,  when  he  per- 
ceives that  she  no  longer  really  loves  hmi  and  murders  her, 
committing  suicide  at  the  same  "time.  The  theme  is  an  old  one, 
but  readers  of  sentimental  novels  of  this  class  will  very  prob 
ably  find  the  U^ok  .satisfactory. 

Three  Greek  Tales.  By  Walter  Phelps  Dodge.  16mo,  pp 
173.     New  York  :    Geo.  M.  Allen  &  Co. 

The  three  tales  whi<'h  comiiose  this  little  volume  have 
been  previously  published  in  the  lltirtford  Pi}itt.  "  The  author 
frankly  acknowled(j;es  him.self  a  disciple  of  the  romantii' 
8<!Uool,"  and  his  stones  have  the  dreamy,  remote  atmosphere 
which  he  has  aimed  to  pro<luce.  There  is  much  tieauty  in 
those  pale,  pathc-tic  creations  and  they  have  doubtless  a  '-er- 
tain  affinity  with  the  scenery  of  (.Jreece,  as  Mr.  D<Mlge  snjif- 
gi'sts.  It  is  the  prtisent  day  (ireece  of  a  modern  man's  imagi 
nation,  however,  and  we  must  not  takethetifle  ■'rtreek  Tale," 
as  at  all  ai)plical>le  to  the  stories  in  the  cla.ssical  sense.  They 
might  in  Some  truth  be  ci)m)>are(l  in  style  with  Mr.  Winter's 
|M>ems. 

At  the  Threshold.  By  Laura  Dearborn.  Th(>  "  Un- 
known"' Library.  ItSmo,  pp.  144.  New  York:  Cas- 
sell  Publishing  Company.     7.')  cents. 

This  new  numl«'rof  the  "  L'nknown  Library  "  is  in  a  semi- 
mystical  vein,  and  t;ikes  the  rejuier  In-yond  the  "gates  of  death, 
.<howin^  him  the  life  of  the  blesseil.  Although  the  author's 
conception  of  Heaven  .seems  to  lie  a  somewhat  .si-nsuous  one. 
theibiMik  is  well  written  and  treats  incidentally  of  some  moral, 
religious  questions  in  an  excellent  way. 

The  Chief  Faetor  :  A  Tale  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
By  Gilbert  Parker.  I'imo,  pp.  liGo.  New  York  :  The 
Home  PublLshinj;  Company. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  will  win  fresh  laurels  for  himself  by 
this  addition  t<)  the  works  beariu  hi.-«  name.  "  The  Chief 
Factor  "  is  a  highly  interesting  story  with  scen>.-s  altt-rnating 
beween  Scotland  and  the  wilder  portions  of  British  America. 
Wo  cati'h  a  glimp.se  of  the  life  in  a  trader's  fort  ami  st  the 
wilds  of  nature,  and  a  number  of  Indian  ('haracters  a  beauti 
ful  girl  among  them  are  introduced.  It  is  a  talc  of  love,  told 
with  fidelity  and  insight  into  real  life.  Within  the  covers  is 
another  story  <'alled  "A  Ric(X'het."  written  in  a  more  lealLstic 
stylo,  which  works  out  its  plot— attain  of  love  -  in  the  city  ■  f 
■Winniiieg.  While  n  .t  to  be  considered  really  great  fiction, 
both  or  these  stories  are  exceedingly  successful. 

Thunib-Nail  Sketches  of  Australian  Life.     Bv  C.  Haddon 


Chambers. 
&Co.    $1. 


I'iino,  pp.  'Jf^^.     New  York  :    Tait  Sons 


Mr.  C.  Haddon  Chambers  is  author  of  "Caiitam  Swift.'' 
"  The  Idler  "  and  other  work.s.  In  '•  Thumb-Nail  Sketches  "  we 
find  a  large  number  of  "stories  of  incident  "  some  humorou.s. 
some  pathetic,  some  tragic.  The  title  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, as  only  a  few  of  the  sketches  deal  in  a  really  direct  man- 
ner with  Australian  life.  The  origin  and  flavor  of  the  book 
are  English. 

From  Headquarters  :  Odd  Tales  Picked  up  in  the  Vol- 
unteer Service.  By  Allx  rt  Frye.  I'imo,  pp.  219. 
Boston:    Estes  <Sr  Lauriat.     fl.2.). 

The  author  dedicates  his  volume  to  the  Mas.sachu8ett8 
regiment  of  volunteer  militia  to  which  he  belongs.  He  gives 
us  a  considerable  number  of  stories  of  war-time  as  a  volunteer 
soldier  saw  it.  These  are  excellent  in  their  way,  some  have 
been  in  print  already,  and  it  is  no  detraction  from  their  in- 
terest that  the  author  says  :  "  This  is  a  collection  of  chance 
yarns."  A  few  sketches  deal  with  the  life  at  camp  which  oc- 
cupies a  few  days  of  our  present  citizen  militia  each  year,  and 
we  believe  there  is  here  a  new  field  where  much  more  valu- 
able material  for  fiction  might  be  gleaned.  The  genial  atmos- 
phere of  an  old  soldier's  pip*:-  and  chat  pervade  every  page. 


POETRY. 

The  Poems  of  William  Watson.  13mo,  pp.  289.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $l.'i5. 

American  lovers  of  contemporary  literature  now  have 
the  opportunity  of  possessing  in  one  convenient,  tasteful  vol- 
ume the  poems  of  Mr.  William  Watson.  It  is  already  too  late 
to  question  the  young  English  poet's  true  individuality  or 
power,  and  events  have  conspired  with  worth  to  make  him, 
just  now,  the  central  figure  of  interest  in  English  literature. 
He  ia  English  professedly  and  of  choice.  As  he  himself  tells 
us : 

"  I  cannot  boast  myself  cosmopolite  ; 
I  own  to  'insularity.' although 
'TLs  fallen  from  fasliion,  as  full  well  I  know." 

Not  a  few  of  his  poems  are  too  thoroughly  "occasional"  in 
character  to  very  deei)ly  interest  the  American  leader  who 
loves  poetry  per  se.  If  Mr.  Watson  is  somewhat  narrow,  from 
a  cosmopolitan  jioint  of  view,  and  quite  frequently  moralizing 
in  tone,  we  at  least  know  always  "  where  to  find  him  " — a  thing 
sometimes  as  comforting  in  literature  as  in  life.  His  individ- 
uality, though  molded  into  various  poetic  forms,  shows  itself 
in  evi'ry  i)age.  There  is  to-day  among  young  writers  so  much 
worship  of  merely  iechnical  excellence  that  we  readily  for- 
give a  lew  slip-.shod  rhymes  and  clumsy  lines  in  a  poet  who 
brings  so  rich  an  offering  of  emotion  and  thought  as  Mr. 
Watson.  His  technical  <iuality  is  in  the  main  true  and  artistic, 
but  he  counts  it  among  "is  means,  not  amonij  his  ends.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  are  yet  unjicquainted  with  Mr.  Watson's 
l)octic  position,  we  refer  to  his  jioein  called  "Wordsworth's 
Grave,  '  and  the  one  addres.sed  to  Professor  Uowden.  The 
latter  embodies— iiartially  at  least — the  story  of  his  poetic 
evolution,  for  reterring  tespectively  to  Shelley.  Keats  and 
Wordsworth,  he  says  ; 

''The  first  voice,  then  the  second  in  their  trm 
Had  sung  me  captive;  this  voice  sung  me  free." 

Adzuma  ;  or,  the  Japanese  Wife.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts. 
By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  lOmo,  pp.  176.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    fl.50. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  continues  to  give  to  the  world  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  of  Japanese  social  life  and  of  his  peculiar 
delight  in  .lapanese  women,  in  "Adzuma."  This  is  a  play  in 
four  acts  which  has  for  its  principal  theme  the  fidelity  of  a 
Japanese  wife  in  the  older  feudal  times  of  the  country.  The 
drama  is  a  tragedy  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  .sjiy  that  it  is  dig- 
nified and  written  in  the  author's  well-known  stylo.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  prologue  may  give  a  clue  to  the  essence  of  the 
plot  and  outcome  : 

*    •    *    •    ♦    here  shall  you  sec 
How  "dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity," 
A  nd  Death  himself  but  friend  and  minister 
To  Adzuma  and  noble  hearts  Ukc  her. 

The  paiM-r,  printing  and  binding  are  excellent  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  theme. 

Maimorila ;  A  Metrical  Romance.  By  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke, 
limo,  pp.  92.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  75 
cents. 

In  "  Robert  Emmet."  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  a  tragedy  of  Irish 
history,  of  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  wrote  :  "  1  admire  it 
very  much.  It  is  bold,  striking,  dramatic — in  very  true  sense, 
I»oetic."  Save  for  the  that  M&lmorda  is  a  romance,  the  quota- 
tion would  api»ly  to  it.  The  scenes  are  laid  amidst  the  war- 
like conflicts  of  Dane  with  Irish  upon  the  coast  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  a  tragic  story  of  ancient 
war  and  love  and  fierce  hate,  told  in  a  very  masterly  way. 

Under  King  Constantine.  Octavo,  pp.  129.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    fl.50. 

This  l)ook,  which  appears  anonymously,  contains  three 
beautiful  and  noble  poems  in  the  same  spirit  as  Tenny.son's 
"  Idylls  of  the  King.'^  They  are  legends  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  the  author  succeeds  well  in  lifting  the  reader  into  the 
the  ideal  atmosphere  which  poesy  associates  with  chivalrous, 
mediieval  knighthood  of  the  more  spiritualized  type.  The 
simplicity  and  tender  stren^h  of  the  diction  are  admirable. 
Love  for  women  and  the  higher  resolves  of  the  soul  which 
purify  and  master  that  love  constitute  the  golden  threads  of 
the  stories  of  "Sanpeur,"  "  Eathanal ''  and  "Christalan." 

Poems  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  By  John  Henry  Brown. 
12mo,  pp.  204.    Ottawa.  Canada  :  J.  Durie  &  Son. 

Mr.  Brown's  book  hails  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  re- 
gion, being  published  at  Ottawa.    The  lyrics  (including   a 
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number  of  sonnets)  of  love,  nature,  life  and  literature  are 
•clear-cut  technically  and  of  real  poetic  feeling.  The  dramatic 
poem,  "  A  Mad  Philosopher,"  occupies  about  half  the  book 
and  introduces  Napoleon,  Talleyrand  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Songs  and  Sonnets,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Maurice  Francis 
Egan.     KJino,    pp.    201.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 

Co.    $1. 

The  lyrical  and  uai'i'ative  poems  of  Maurice  Francis  Egan 
are  simple  in  structure  and  very  enjoyable  both  as  to  musical 
qualities  and  as  to  thought.  The  author  has  evidently  been 
an  appreciative  reader  of  Romance  literature,  but  the  poetic 
insight  and  feeling  of  these  poems  are  individual.  One  can- 
not help  noticing  what  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  excellent 
poetry  McChii'g  &  Co.  have  recently  issued. 

The  Columbian  Memorial  Edition  of  Robert  W.  Stout's 

Poetical  Works.    12mo,  pp.   298.      Buffalo:    Charles 

Wells  Moulton.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Stout's  "  Columbian  Memorial  Edition  ''  of  his  poetry 
contains  a  cut  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  one  or  two  views 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  He  is  patriotic  to  Chicago  and  to  his 
country.  The  poems  include  many  good  thoughts  on  patriot- 
ism, liberty,  reform,  etc.,  told  in  very  passable  verse. 


By  ?    Boston :  H. 


Beatrice :  A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts. 

N.  Wilson  &  Co. 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  dramatic  production  in  America.  It  is  a  drama  of 
very  tragical  conclusion,  whose  incidents,  according  to  the 
autnor,  have  "no  historical  value."  There  is  nothing  of  the 
classical  spirit  in  the  play,  to  our  mind,  but  there  is  consider- 
able interest  inherent  in  the  rather  complicated  plot. 

This  Canada  of  Ours,  and  Other  Poems.    By  J.  D.  Edgar, 
M.P.    16mo,  pp.  64.    Toronto :  William  Briggs. 

This  little  volume  of  verse  by  J.  D.  Edgar,  M.P.,  is  very 
unpretentious,  but  \<,  worthy  of  notice  because  of  the  mai'ked 
patriotic  feehng  for  the  Dominion  which  is  its  most  marked 
feature.    The  longest  poem  is  a  legend  of  the  Ottawas. 

The  Course  of  Progress.    By  F.  W.  Schultz.     12mo,  pp. 
103.    New  York  :  The  Argyle  Press. 

A  didactic  poem  in  pentameter  couplets  upon  statecraft 
and  social  progress.  Those  interested  in  such  poems  will  find 
this  metrically  correct,  optimistic,  and  occasionally  rising  to 
genuine  lyrical  effect.  • 


JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

The  Grand  Chaco.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  12mo,  pp. 
383.    New  York  :    Tait,  Sons  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Boys  who  like  a  book  full  of  interesting,  healthy  advent- 
ure in  rather  wild  lands  will  be  pleased  with  "  The  Grand 
Chaco."  It  relates  in  a  conversational  tone  the  supposed  ad- 
ventures of  a  company  in  search  for  botanical  specimens  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Much  of  the  wild  animal  life  of  that 
region,  of  struggle  with  Indians  and  disease,  finds  its  place  in 
these  pages.  The  binding  and  illustrations  are  such  as  to  be 
attractive  to  young  readers. 

Life  and  Sylvia :  A  Christmas  Journey.  By  Josephine 
Balestier.  12mo,  pp.  58.  New  York :  The  United 
States  Book  Company.    50  cents. 

A  happily  conceived  little  story  about  a  wee  girl  who 
goes  down  into  the  '"tough"  region  of  New  York  City  in 
search  of  "  'sperience  "—and  finds  it  by  losing  her  purse.  11- 
lustrated. 

Everybody's  Fairy  Godmother.  By  Dorothy  Q.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  58.  New  York  :  United  States  Book  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  little  paper-covered  volume,  which  tells  in  a 
pleasant  way  something  of  the  history  of  a  little  girl— how  she 
grew  better  herself  and  helped  others  to  grow  better  by  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  fairy  godmother — Love. 

Gleanings  for  Little  Folks.    Compiled  by  Gertrude  W. 

Forbush.    Quarto,  pp.  79.    Boston  :    dames  H.  Earle 

The  very  wee  folks  and  those  who  sympathize  with  them 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  little  volume,  compiled  by  Gertrude 
W.  Forbush.  It  contains  about  forty  poems  for  children, 
some  pathetic,  some  frolicsome,  from  writers  who  know  how 


to   touch    the   child's   heart— Margaret  Vandegrift,  George 
Cooper,  Eugene  Field,  Josephine  Pollard,  and  otners. 

The  Three  Graudmt)thers  ;  or,  Rainy-Day  Stories.  By 
Sarah  E.  Heald.  Octavo,  pp.  140.  Philadelphia : 
The  Sunshine  Publishing  Company. 

This  book  is  a  delightful  collection  of  simply  told  stories, 
such  as  children  like,  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  rainy  day 
and  the  kindly  grandmother's  face.  Some  are  drawn  from 
American  history,  some  from  child-life  in  the  country  and 
some  from  fairy-land.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  bright 
and  dainty. 

OF   SPECIAL    INTEREST   TO    PARTICULAR  PEOPLE. 

Meehan's  Monthly.  Conducted  by  Thomas  Meehan.  Vols. 
I.,  II.,  1891-1892.  Quarto,  pp.  288.  Germantowu, 
Philadelphia  :    Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons. 

We  have  received  well  and  tastily  bound  together  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Meehan's  Monthly,  a  magazine  of  horticulture, 
botany  and  kindred  subjects.  Mr.  Meehan  is  very  well  known 
as  editor  and  writer  upon  botanical  and  gardening  subjects 
and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  He  very  naturally  inherits  the  botanical 
work  of  famous  John  Bartram  and  has  the  special  honor  of 
saving  "  Bartram's  Garden  "  from  annihilation,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  stimulating  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  purchase 
that  delightful  spot  for  a  public  park.  These  volumes  are 
illustrated  with  colored  lithogi'aphs  by  Prang  &  Co.  and  nu- 
merous copper  and  wood  engravings,  and  are  in  part  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Meehan's  "  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the 
United  States  "—a  work  which  has  its  distinct  and  very  com- 
mendable field. 

Our  Animal  Friends.  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 
Vol.  XIX.  Quarto,  pp.  286.  New  York  :  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

"Volume  XIX.  of  "Our  Animal  Friends"  embraces  the 
numbers  of  that  magazine  from  September,  1891,  to  August, 
1893.  This  is  the  widely  known  official  organ  of  the  "  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  which  has  done  so 
large  a  work  in  America  through  legislation  and  enlightening 

Eublic  opinion  for  the  past  three  decades.  The  magazine  has 
een  much  improved  lately.  It  is  illustrated,  contains  "  out- 
door papers,"  etc.,  as  well  as  matter  more  iramediately  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  society.  All  in  all.  it  presents  a 
very  satisfactory  appearance. 

Whist  Nuggets  :  Being  Certain  Whistographs,  Historical, 
Critical  and  Humorous  Selected  by  WiUiam  G.  Mc- 
Guckin.  The  "  Knickerbocker  Nuggets "  series. 
3'2mo,  pp.  320.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $1. 

To  the  "Knickerbocker  Nuggets"  series  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  is  just  added  this  volume  of  "historical,  critical 
and  humorous,  whistographs,"  It  includes  Dunbar's  "  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,"  "Whist  or  Bumblepuffy,"  "Mrs.  Battle's 
Opinions  on  Whist "  (Charles  Lamb)  and  about  a  dozen  more 
similar  selections.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  little  volume  in  mat- 
ter and  in  appearance  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  lover  of  the 
great  game. 

Foil  and  Sabre.  A  Grammar  of  Fencing  in  Detailed  Les- 
sons for  Professor  and  Pupil.  By  Louis  Rondelle. 
Octavo,  pp.  242.     Boston  :    Estes  &  Lauriat.    $3.50. 

Mr.  Rondelle  has  been  a  lifelong  admirer  of  the  art  of 
fencing  and  a  follower  of  its  mysteries.  He  is  at  p  esent, 
after  much  service  elsewhere,  the  fencing-master  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athleti  Association.  His  book  is  undoubtedly  the  richest 
p  eduction  in  its  field  ever  published  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, though,  from  its  nature,  as  a  technical  exp  sition  of  an 
arc  of  limited  application,  it  will  interest  only  a  comparatively 
few  people.  The  numerous  illustrations  of  different  positions 
in  fencing  are  excellent  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  book 
engaging. 

In  Foreign  Kitchens.  With  Choice  Recipes.  By  Helen 
Campbell.  16mo,  pp.  116.  Boston  ;  Roberts  Broth- 
ers.   50  cents. 

Helen  Campbell  has  as  wise  and  searching  eyes  for  the 
good  things  in  foreign  kitchens  as  for  the  "  r  risoners  of 
Poverty  Abroad."  She  has  gathered  into  a  little  volume  with 
quite  a  literary  flavor  the  principles  which  underUe  English. 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Scandinavian  cooking,  together 
with  many  illustrative  recipes.  All  is  the  result  of  travel  and 
O-  practical  testing. 
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Christian  Theism.    J<)liii  Watson. 

Has  Methodism  as  an  Evangelistic  Agency  Exhausted  Itself  f 

H.  YooU. 
Thf  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Thomas  Cooper  :  Chartist,  Poet  and  Orator.    8.  Horton, 
The  Golden  llough.     Arthur  8.  Peake. 
Tlie  N<iw  Lalxtr  Movement. 
The  Difficulties  of  the  New  Government. 

Quarterly  Review.— London.     January. 

The  Poetry  of  Tennyson. 

Archite<-ture— A  Business,  a  Profession,  or  an  Art  ? 

Bishoj)  Lightfoot. 

Israel. 

A  Scholar  and  Traveler  of  the  Renaissance :    Nicholas  Cle- 

nardus. 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Question. 
The  Native  States  of  India. 
Town  Holdings. 
Conservatism  and  Democracy. 

Quiver.— London. 

Dr.  Mo<jn'8  Work  for  the  Blind.  R.  Blathwayt. 
The  Theology  of  the  Sun  Pr  f.  W.  G.  Blaiki  . 
In  the  F(j<nprints  of  St.  Paul.    Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.    Janu'irr  14. 

Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

An-  Y.  M.  C.  A. '8  a  Dismal  Failure  ?    W.  H  Mills  and  others. 
A  Suggost(!d  Compromise  on  Temperance  Legislation.    Rev. 
H.  Price  Hughes. 


The  School  Review. - 

The  Outlcxjk  for  the  Curriculum. 
College  Requirements  in  Greek. 


-Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Schurman, 
B.  I.  Wheeler. 
The  High  f^chool  and  Its  Enemies.    Thomas  Vickers. 
On  Teaching  English.    B.  Kellogg. 
Teaching  Shakesi>eare.    C.  L.  Maxcy. 

Scots  Magazine. — Perth. 

Homer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.    J   Wilkie. 
(il:i,sgow  in  Poetry.    J.  A.  Hamnierton. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.     H.  Gow. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Paisley.    January. 

A  Ride  Through  Persia.    Lieut.  D.  S.  Buist. 
The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Waters  of  the  English  Channel 
E.  >r.  r,»ickson. 
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The  Distribution  of  Aquatic  Plants   and    Animals.      H.   P. 

Guppy. 
Map  of  British  East  Africa.  Showing  Captain  Lugard's  Route. 

Scottish  Review.     Paisley.    January. 

Biblical  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages.    T.  G.  Law. 

Fifeshire.    J.  H.  Crawford. 

The  Low  Death  Rate.    Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 

Simon  Praser— Lord  Lovat.    Wm.  Donaldson. 

The  Origin  of  the  Mediaeval  Belief  in  'Witchcraft.    F.  Legge. 

The  Wedding  Tour  of  James  VL  in  Norway.    A.  H.  Millar. 

The  Anthropological  History  of  Europe.    Dr.  J.  Beddoo. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department.    Principal  Donaldson. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York. 

From  Venice  to  the  Gross-Venediger.    Henry  van  Dyke. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Charles  Sumner.  Marquis  de  Cham- 

brun. 
The  Florentine  Artist.    E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield 
From  Spanish  Light  to  Moorish  Shadow.     Alfred  J.  Weston. 
Impressions  of  a  Decorator  in  Rome— II.    F.  Crowninshield. 

The  Social  Economist.— New  York. 

The  Economic  Errors  of  Trusts.    George  Gunton. 

How  to  Deal  with  Our  Immigrants.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Wages  and  Profits  in  Manufacture.    W.  F.  Draper. 

The  Standard  of  Living  of  English  Workers.    Tom  Mann. 

An  English  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Pitman  in  the  United  States.    James  F.  Edmunds. 
The  Vital  Question  of  How  to  Speed.    W.  L.  Ma.son. 
Thomas  Towndrow.    With  Portrait. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.    January. 

Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  of  Ripon.    Harry  How. 

Types  of  English  Beauty. 

Peculiar  Playing  Cards.    G.  Clulow. 

From  Behind,  the  Speaker's  Chair.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London. 

The  Jain  Caves  at  EUora,  India.    Rev.  Chas.  Meek. 
Life  on  Our  Lightships.    Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor. 
A  Group  of  Anglican  Hymn  Writers.    Rev.  S.  G.  Green. 
The  Old  Greek  Church  m  Soho.    J.  Sachs. 

Sunday  Magazine. — London. 

Mount  Athos.    Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  of  London.    Rev.  A.  Mearns. 
Neil  Livingstone  and  Agnes  Hunter.    H.  C.  Shelley. 
Silas  K.  Hocking  at  Home.    Illustrated. 
Tennysoniana.— II. 

Chapters  from  the  Early  History  of  America.    Rev.  Dr.  T.  B. 
Stephenson. 

Temple  Bar.— London. 

A  Chat  with  Dr.  Nansen.    Ethel  B.  Tweedie. 

A  Packet  of  Old  Letters  :  Letters  of  Richard  Crosse,  1770-71. 

Lady  Grantley 

The  Campaign  of  Waterloo.    W.  O'Connor  Morris. 

The  Treasury.— New  York. 

God's  Imperative  Entreaty.    John  Z.  Armstrong. 
Jude's  Doxology.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
A  Voice  from  Heaven.    J.  W.  Earnishaw. 
Apostolical  Succession.    A.  R.  Whately. 


The  United  Service.— Philadelphia. 

The  Renaissance  of  tho  War.     Capt.     Edward  Field. 
Europe  in  J8!»()-91.     Naples.     (Jen.  S.  B.  Holabird. 
Life  on  Board  tho  Galleys.    Lieut.  Fletcher  S.  Baasett. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London. 

Reminiscences  of  Africa. — III.    Dr.  T.  H.  Parko. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Umbeyla  Cami)aign,  1863. 
Views  on  Army  Reform  :  An  Answer. 
Napoleon's  Last  Charger.    Captain  R.  Holden. 
Indian  Silladar  Cavalry.     Lieut.  E.  A.  W.  Stotherd. 
Soldier-Scots  in  Prussia.    Charles  Lowe. 

How  Naval  Reform  Has  Been  Won.    Commander  C.  N.  Rob- 
inson. 
Notes  on  the  Three  Arms. — II. 
Soldiering  in  Foreign  Climes.    Capt.  J.  M.  Gawne. 
The  Rochelle  Expedition  of  1627.     Col.  J.  S.  Roth  well. 
Achievements  of  Cavalry.    Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 
Field-Marshal  Count  Wrangel.     Count  A.  Bothmer. 

University    Extension.— Philadelphia.    January. 
Sequence  in  Extension  Work.     Samuel  Wagner. 
The  Seminary  and  Its  Opportunity.    M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 
Hygiene  as  an  Extension  Study.    ^.  G.  Motter. 
Economics.— VIII.    Edward  T.  Devine. 

The  University  Magazine.— New  York.    January. 

English  in  American  Colleges.    F.  E.  Schelling. 

Oxford  University  as  It  Is.    C.  O.  Ovington. 

Systematic  Physical  Training.    C.  P.  Linhart. 

The  Place  and  Work  of  the  College.    G.  R.  Pinkham. 

The  University  Extension  Movement.    D.  B.  Purinton. 

Manliness.    Thomas  S.  Hastings. 

A  Study  in  Buddhism.    James  E.  Homans. 

Silver  in  1892.    T.  M.  Tyng. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.— III.    C.  C.  Bowker. 

■Westminster  Review.— London. 

Arthur  Young.    F.  S.  Steven-son. 

A  Frenchman  on  Sport :  M.  Diguet.    G.  Greenwood. 

Suffering  London  :  the  Hospitals.    E.  S.  L.  Buckland. 

Parisian  Vignettes  :  In  the  Square  des  Batignolles. 

Herbert  Spencer  as  a  Phrenologist.    B.  Hollander. 

Greece  of  To-day.    Hannah  Lynch. 

Capacity  of  Women  for  Industrial  Union.    Emilie  A.  Hol- 

yoake. 
The  Sanctions  of  Morality.    L.  Ramsey. 

The  Yale  Review.— New  Haven. 

Trade-Unions  and  the  Law. 

Corruption  in  France  and  in  America. 

Reasons  for  Limiting  Government  Activity. 

A  New  Study  of  Patrick  Henry.    Moses  Coit  Taylor. 

Ethics  as  a  Political  Science.    Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

A  Study  of  a  New  England  Town.    Williston  Walker. 

Some  Aspects  of  Institutional  Study.  Charles  M.  Andrews. 

The  Crisis  of  Russian  Agriculture.    Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 

Young  Man.- London. 
An  Unpublished  Letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone. 
Can  We  Have  an  Ideal  Theatre  ?    Archdeacon  Sinclair 
How  We  Study  Ruskin  at  7  A.M.    Dr.  Clifford. 
Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren.    With  Portrait. 

Young  Woman. — London. 

How  I  Write  My  Books.    An  Interview  with  Sarah  Doudney. 

The  Young  Woman  in  Society.    Frances  E.  Willard. 

The  Laws  Which  Affect  Women.  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright. 

The  Brontfis.    W.  J.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes.    With  Portrait. 


THE   GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  5. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Transmission  of  Force  by  Electr  city. 

Illustrated     Prof.  C.  Brugger 
The  History  of  Shoes.    H.  Von  Remagen. 
The  Transatlantic  Traffic  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.    With 

Maps  and  Illustrations.    F.  Nord. 
The  Panama  Scandal.    With  Portraits. 

Daheim . — Leipzig. 

December  31. 

The  Sallburg.    Illustrated.    Dr.  Paul  Schwartz. 

January  7. 

Annette  Essipoff.    With  Portrait 

Georg  Bieibtreu.  Battle  Painte  .    With  Portrait.     A.  Rosen- 
berg. 
The  Draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.    With  Map. 


January  14. 

A  Day  in  Friedrich  von  Esmarch's  House.  With  Portraits. 
H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

January  21. 
German  Glass  Mosaic.    Illustrated     Walter  Bomer. 

January  28. 
Klotilde  Kleeberg.    With  Portrait. 

W(!rner  von  Siemens.    With  Portrait.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 
Under  the  German  Flag  in  Kondeland.    Illustrated.    R.  Grun- 
demann. 

Der  Chorgesang. —Leipzig. 

January  1. 

C.  L.  Werner.    With  Portrait. 

Choruses  for  Male  Voices  :  "Mocht'wohl  ein  Voglein  sein," 
by  Johannes  Pache  :  -'Kennt  ihr  das  Land  so  wunde'r- 
sohon,"  by  C.  Reinthaler,  and  'Bei  'n  Bdchel,"  by  H.  Rein- 
hold. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


January  15. 
Toiii  Avenarius  and  the  Cecilia  Wolkenbu  k  hi  Cologne.      A. 

Hirtz. 
Foreign  Words  in  Music. 
Chorus  for  Male  Voices  :     "  Der  Arme  Taugenichts."  by  C.  J. 

Schmidt. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Hef t  fi. 

Damascus.    Illustrated.    Don  Josephet. 

The  Pope's  Fifty  Years' Jubilee  as  a  Bishop.    Continued.    Dr. 

A.  D.  Waal. 
The  Cosmogony  of  the  Universe.    Dr.  A.  Meistermann. 
The  Haborfeldreiber.    (Popular  iustic^e  by  which  a  disguised 

mob  holds  up  to  public  ridicule  immoral  persons  not  easily 

reached  by  law.)    Dr.  Otto  Denk. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Breslau.    February. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— XIII. 

On  IJeterioration  in  Present  Day  Politics.     R.  von  Gneist 

The  Dangers  of  Social  Democracv  and. the  Cost  of  the  Next 

War.     Dr.  Scliiiffle. 
The  World's  Fair  at  ( 'hicapo.    Karl  Reigorsberg. 
The  NationaUty  Question  m  Austria  and  Southeast  Germany. 

A.  Frei  err  von  Dura.-eicher. 
The  Polish  Revolution  of  IStVJ.  -V. 

The  Rise  and  Sigiiirt<'aiico  of  Weapons.— II.     M   JWin^. 
Bellamy's  Forerunners.    Moritz  Brasch. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    January. 

Ernest  R^nan.     Otto  Pfleiderer. 

Botanical  Notes  on  the  Riviera.    Ed.  .Stra-sburger. 

Ernst  and  Chai-lottt-  Schimmclmann's  Correspondence  with 
Schiller  and  His  Wife.     Louis  Bobi'\ 

The  Cholera  Year  of  1H1«.     Dr.  Krocker. 

Germany  at  the  Cross  Ways  :  The  Army  Bill.  C  Preiherr 
von  iler  Goltz. 

Eleonora  Duse,  Actre.ss.    Paul  S<'hlenther. 

Economic  and  Financial  Review. 

Political  Correspondence- The  Military  Situation  in  Ger- 
many, the  Panama  Scandal,  the  New  Cabinet"  in  France. 
Austria  and  Spain. 

Die  Gartenlaube.  -Leipzig.    Heft  14. 

The  Water  Supjdy  of  Cities     Dr.  F.  DarnMUth 

The  "  Malkasten  •■' at  DOsKcldorf .     Illustratwl      E.  Daelen. 

Ballooning.    Hermann  Mi'ver. 

Stars.    Illustrated.    Dr.  H.  I.  Klein. 

The  Working  of  Coal  in  the  Ruhr  District.    E.  Thiel 

Die  Gescllschaft.    Leipzig.    January 

The  Psychological  Moment  in  Social  Democrju-y.     K    Huge- 

neier. 
Poems  l)y  Maurice  von  Stern  and  others. 
The  Women  of  the  Levant.     Karl  S(!li011er. 
Fritz  von  Uhde.    With  Portrait.    O  J.  Bierbaum 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen.- Freiburg.     February. 

Missionary  Progress  under  Poi«'  Leo  XIII.     With  P<irtrajt. 
A  Journey  to  Sinai.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Continued. 
M.  Jul  lien. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. —Leipzig.    January 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Konservative  iloiuttischrift,  1K4.'}  ISitl. 

Otto  Lu<l\vig.     Otto  Kraus. 

A  New  Prophet,  Friedrich  Nietzsche  :    or,  the  Philosophy  of 

Brutality. 
Rudolf  von  ihering  and  Jurisprudence.    Dr.  C.  M.  de  Jonge. 
The  Supply  of  Force  from  Central  Stations,  especially  by  Com- 

pres.sed  Air.     W.  Berdrow. 
German  Legal  Customs  Traced  Back  to  Their  Origin 
Sunday  Rest  and  the  New  Law.    Otto  Walther. 

Magazin  filr  Litteratur.— Berlin. 

January  7. 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia!    R.  M.  Meyer 
-Hamlet  Problems.     Franz  .Servaes. 

Modem  Drama  and  the  Modern  Theatre.     August  Strindl)erg. 
Dream  Experiences  and  Folk  Songs.     Carus  Sterne 
My  Literary  Wild  Oats.    P.  K.  Rosegger. 

Jat^uary  14. 

'Heimat."    F.  Spielhagen. 
Continued.    P.  K.  Rosegger. 
Richard  M.  Meyer. 

January  21. 
"  Heimat."    A  Play  by  Hermann  Sudermann. 
Dreams  and  Folk  Songs.    Continued. 

January  28 
"Heimat."    Continued.    Hermann  Sudermann. 


Hermann  Sudermann's  ' 
My  Literary  Wild  Oats. 
Lessing  as  a  Translator. 


Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna. 
January  1. 
Italomauia  in  Music.    R.  Roland." 
The  History  of  "  William  Tell."  by  Rossini. 
Song:  "' Entsagen  "    Alfred  Strasser. 


January  10. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  CC  flatj  of  Anton  Bruck- 
ner.   Max  Graf. 

Die  Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No.  14. 
The  Approaching  End  of  Large  Holdings.     Continued.    Dr. 

R.  \leyer. 
The  May  Celebrations  and  Their  Significance.    August  Bebel. 

No.  15. 
.Sociahsm  in  France  Before  the  (Jreat  Revolution. 
Large  Holdings.    Cnncluded.    Dr.  R.  Meyer. 

No.  10. 
The  Political  Role  and  Tactics  of  German  Social  Democracy. 

Paul  Axelr<xl. 
The  Latest  Destroyer  of  Socialism.     Dr.  Julius  Wolf      E. 
Bernstein. 

No.  17. 
(ierman  Social  Democracy.     Con('luded.     Paul  Axelrod. 
Dr.  Julius  Wolf.     Concluded.     E.  Bernstein. 
Swiss  Factory  Inspection  in  18!K(  91.    Hans  Schmid. 

No.  1«. 
Those  Who  Are  Concerned  in  the  .Standard  of  Value  Question 
The  Transmission  of  Force  by  Electricity.     Erwin  Emi. 

Nord  und  SOd.  — Breslau. 
January. 
Heine's  Letters  to  Heinri<'h  Laube.    Eugen  Wolff 
The  Necessities  and  Limits  of  Nature.    Kurd  La.s.switz. 
Tallevrand's  Memoirs.     Alfred  Stern. 
Paul  \Vallot  and  the  German  I'arliamentary  Buildings.  Ooorg 

Burs. 
Fri<-<lri<li  Spielhagen's  Poems.     Dr.  Paul  Lindau. 
•  Leidgenossen  "  poem,  by  Spielhagen. 

February. 
The  Salvation  Army.    K.  Wernicke. 
Eleonora  Duse.     With  Portrait.     Laura  Marholra 
The  Etlii<al  Movement  in  Germany.    Lily  von   Kretschmann. 
The  French  Army  at  the  Outbreak  or  the  Revolution.    R. 

Prolss. 
Christian  Wolff  in  His  Relationship  to  Frederick  William  I. 

and  Frederick  the  Great.     F.  A.  von  Wintt^rfeld. 
A  Communistic  Colony  :  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  "Icaria." 

Schweizerische  Rundschau.— Zurich.    January. 

1H4<«.    A  Satiri<'al  Drama,  by  Hermann  Lingg. 
The  Streets  of  Rome.     (In  French.)     Ernest  Tissot 
The  So-Called  Messianic-  Prophecy  in  'Virgil.     Karl  Frey 
J.  A.  S<-hmeller'8  Letters  to  S.  Hopf.    Continued 

Sphinx.— London.    January. 

Second  Sight  as  the  Fun<'tion  of  the  Transcendental  Subject. 

Dr.  C.  du  Prel. 
A  L(Kjk  into  the  Future.    Hellenbach, 
The  Oracles  of  Zf)roa.st«'r.    Carl  Kiesewetter. 
Ideal-Naturalism  and  Philosophy.     Dr.  R,  von  Koeber. 

Uebcr  Land  und  Meer. -Stuttgart.     Heft  7. 

The  NUrnberg  (iingerbread  Indu.stry. 

A  'Visit  to  Zanzibar  in  18«) 

(4exirg  E>)er's  "History  of  My  Life  "     Dr.  A.  Schilbacb. 

Freising.  the  Old  HiKlioi)s  Residence,  near  Munich     H.  Nisle 

Itily's  Fighting  Strength  on  Land  and  Sea.      A.  Ruhemann. 

Funeral  Cust(5ms  of  the  Aborigines  of  Europe.    Ed.  Grosse. 

Sketches  of  Oetz. 

Universum.— Dresden. 

Heft  W. 
Sketches  from  Lorraine.    Dr.  J.  H.  Albers. 
Koch  or  Pettenkofer  :-    The  Cholera  Bacillus.    Dr.   Fr.  Oam 

bliith. 
The  Panama  Canal.    With  Maps.    M.  Buchwald. 
Dr.  Franz  Koppel-EIlfeld  and  Reinhold  Becker,  the  Librettist 

and  Composer  of  the  new  opera  "  Frauenlob." 
lief  til. 
Anthropoid  Apes.    Illustrated     Dr.  Ludwig  Staby. 
The  Lake  Tchad  Dispute.    C.  Holstein. 
Railways  and  Their  History.     Max  Buchwald. 
Paul  "Wallot.  the  Architect  of  the   New   German  Parliament 

House.    Georg  Buss. 

Velhagen    und    Klasings    Monatshefte.  — BerUn. 

The  Homes  of  Beethoven.    Max  Kalbeek. 

Charlotte  Wolter.  German  Actres.s.    With   Portraits.    C.  von 

Vincenti. 
Modern  Gold- Work.    H.  von  Zobeltitz 
An   Autobiography  in  Lyric  Poems  :  Huns  Hoffmann.    With 

Portrait. 
The  Munich  Art  Union  "  Allotria  ''    F.  von  Ostini. 

Vom  Fels  zum   Meer- Stuttgart.     Heft  6. 

The  Art  of  Training  Wild  Animals.    H.  Rosenthal  Bouin. 
Arabic  Culture  in  Spain.    Dr.  G.  Diercks. 
Natural  and  Artificial  Ice. 
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Goethe's  Mother  in  Frankfort.    With  Portraits.    J.  Proelss. 

The  Ivory  Exhibition  in  Dresden.    Karl  Berling. 

The  Tragedy  of  Folk  Songs.    C.  M.  Vacano. 

Curious  CraoH.    Illustrated.    Dr.  K.  Lamport. 

Electric  Light  and  Force  Centres.    J.  Heinrich. 

The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.    E.  von  Hesse- Wartegg. 

Westermann's    Illustrierte  Deutsche  Monats-Hefte.— Bruns- 
wick. 

Emin  Pasha's  Latest  Diary.    Continued. 

Sketches  from  Spain.— III.    Seville.  Countess  Marie  Urussow. 

August  Wilhelm  von  Hofmann.  With  Portrait.    L.  Goldberg. 


With  Dr.  Brackebusch  in  the  Cordillera,s.    K.  Oenike. 
The  Esthetics  of  Our  Classics.    Concluded.    Max  Dossoir. 

Die   Waffen   Nieder  !— Berlin.    January  15. 

The  Method  of  the  Peace  Propaganda.    S.  W.  Hanauor 
The  Next  War.    Balduin  Groller.  naiiauor. 

What  Wo  Want.     Bertha  von  Suttner. 

Wiener   Literatur-Zeitung.— Vienna.     Heft  L 

Otto  Ludwig  and  Friedrich  Schiller.    A.  Freiherr  von  Berger 
Opera  Librettos.    R.  Heuberger. 
Characters  in  Ibsen's  Dramas.    Loris. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


L'Amaranthe.— Paris.    January  15. 

Delphine  Gay.    With  Portrait.    F.  de  Noc6. 
Johannes  Brahms.    Hugues  Imbert. 
The  Historic  Louvre.    Hippolyte  Buffenoir. 
The  Rhapsodies  of  the  XIX.  Century  in  Hungary. 

Association  Catholique. — Paris.     January  15. 

Professional  Organization  in  Agriculture.    L.  Milcent. 
Panama. 

Liberty  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Ancient  K^gime,  and  the 
Revolution.    J.  Roman. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Lausanne.    January. 

The  Cannon  of  the  Future.    A.  Veuglaire. 

Diderot  and  Theatrical  Reform  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  J. 
BSraneck. 

The  Pariahs  of  Europe.    Mme.  de  Witt,  nee  Guizot. 

Double  and  Triple  Alliance.    E.  Tallichet. 

Chroniques  :  Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  Scien- 
tific, Political. 

Chretien  Evangelique.— Lausanne.    January  20. 

Pietism  at  Vevey  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    A.  Glardon. 
The  Moravian  Mission  and  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves.    E.  A. 
Senft. 

Journal  des  Economistes. — Paris.    January. 

1892.    G.  de  Molinari. 

Finance  in  1892.    A.  Raflfalovich. 

Modern  Society  According  to  Herbert  Spencer.    E.  Lam6- 

Fleury. 
Bankers' Institutes.    G.  Francois. 

A  Visit  to  the  Gold  Mines  of  Manchuria.    Dr.  M.  d'Estrey. 
Discussion  at  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  Accident  or 

Periodicity  in  Crises. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris.    January  1. 

An  Exile.— II.    Pierre  Loti. 

Halvard  Solness,  Master-Builder,  Act  II.    Henrik  Ibsen. 

Naples  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    M.'  Pellet. 

New  Year's  Gifts  in  France.    F,  Engerand. 

John  Lemoinne.    Fr^d^ric  Lohee. 

«  January  15. 

Halvard  Solness,  Master-Builder,  Act  III.    H.  Ibsen. 
Russians  and  Germans :   Episodes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

— I.    A.  Ram  baud. 
Croatian  Music.    W.  Ritter. 
Two  Generals  of  the  African  Army  :  Cavaignac  and  Lamori- 

cidre.    Gen.  Cosseron  de  Villenoisy. 


Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale. - 
December  31. 


-Paris. 


H.  de  Balzac,  Grocer.    Comedy  by  Paul  de  Garros. 

Suez  and  Panama. 

Roumanian  Literatare.    Prince  Rogala. 

The  Funeral  of  W.  Bonaparte-Wyse .    Gui  de  Mount  Pavoun. 

January  15. 
How  to  End  the  Panama  Canal.    Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse. 
Men  of  the  Day  :  Andrieux,  Paul  D6roul§de  and  Lucien  Mille- 

voye. 
The  Feast  of  the  Kings,  or  Epiphany. 
Tennyson.    Oscar  Comettant. 

R6forme  Sociale.— Paris. 

January  1, 
Corr-iption.    Alexis  Delaire. 
The  Workers  in  Coal,  Iron  and  Steel  in  Europe  and  America, 

E.  R.  I..  Gould. 
Crime  in  France.    Hubert  Valleroux. 
January  16. 
Universal  Suffrage  and  the  Referendum.    A.  Boyenval 
The  Workers  in  Coal,  etc.    Continued.    E.  R.  L.  Gould. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow.    R.  Lavollfie. 


Revue  d'Art  Dramatique. —Paris. 

January  1. 

Greek  Drama  in  Paris.    Guillaume  Livet. 
The  Theatre  in  Paris,  1872-73.    Continued. 

January  15. 
Mysticism  in  the  Drama.    Adrien  Wagnon. 
The  Drama  in  Spain  :  Joseph  Etchegaray.  E.  de  Sainte- Marie. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

Decembers!. 
M.  Pasteur's  JubUee. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  United  States.    C.  De  Varigny 
Auguste  Comte  and  the  French  Revolution.    F.  A.  Aulard. 

January  7. 
The  Gherardi  Drama  :  Harlequins  and  Buffoonery.    J.  Guille- 
mot. 
General  Jarras  and  Bazaine  at  Metz.    Colonel  Belin. 

January  14. 
Chance  in  the  History  of  Literary  Reputations.   Paul  Stapter. 
Bazame  at  Metz.    Concluded.    Colonel  Belin. 

January  21. 
The  Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century    F 

Brunetidre. 
The  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution.    Alfred  Rambaud. 

January  28. 
The  Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Continued: 
The  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution.    Alfred  Rambaud. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 

January  1. 
Ballanche.    Emile  Faguet. 

Wagner  at  Bayreuth.    L.  A.  Bourgault-Ducoudray. 
Real  Estate  from  Philippe  Auguste  to  Napoleon.     Vte.  d'Av©- 

nel. 
"  Turcaret "  and  Public  Opinion.    E.  Lintilhac. 
The  Isle  of  Chios.— II.    Gaston  Deschamp. 
Preaching  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Ch.  V.  Langlois. 
Father  Ohrwalder  in  the  Soudan.    G.  Valbert. 

January  15. 
The  Accession  of  Frederic  the  Great.    E.  Lavisse. 
Old  Time  Actors  and  Actresses.    Concluded.    V.  du  Bled. 
The  Influence   of  Cartesian  Ideas   and   their   Future       A 

Fouill6e. 
Woman  in  the  United  States.    C.  de  Varigny. 
The  Struggle  of  Races  and  the  Philosophy  of  History.     F. 

BrunetiSre. 
A  Secret  Agent  of  the  Emigres— The  Comte  d'Antraignes 

Vte.  de  VogU6. 

« 
Revue  Encyclopedique.— Paris. 
January  I. 
The  Deputies  and  Senators  Concerned  in  the  Panama  Scandal 

With  Portraits. 
The  Young  Literary  Men  of  France.     With  Portraits.    L. 

Deschamps. 
The  Luxemburg  in  1891. 
Mascagni's  "  Rantzau."    H.  MontecorboU. 
Almanacs     Illustrated.    J.  Grand  Carteret. 

January  16. 
The  Panama  Scandal.    With  Portraits.    G.  Lejeal 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  His  Work.    With  Portrait.    L  Van 

Keymeulen. 
Politics  in  Austro-Hungary.    Maxime  Petit. 
The  Features  in  Neuropathology.    Dr.  Levillain. 
The  Panama  Canal.    With  Maps.    G.  Dumont. 

Revue  de  Famille. — Paris. 

January  1 
The  History  of  the  French  University.    Jules  Simon 
Bismarck  in  Disgrace.    With  Portrait.    Max  Harden. 
How  to  End  the  Panama  Canal.    L.  N.  Bonaparte-Wyse 
In  Albania.    Victor  B6rard. 
The  Language  of  Monkeys.    A.  Pettit. 
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January  16. 

A  Story  from  the  Records  of  the  French  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children.    Jules  Simon. 
The  Last  Day  of  a  Kinp.    (January  21,  1793.) 
The  Guolph  Funds  and  the  German  Reptile  Press. 
The  Production  of  Fruits  in  Winter.    G.  de  Dubor. 
Twenty  Years'  Excavations  in  Rome.    A.  Qeflfrqy. 

Revue  Pran^aise  dc  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies.— Paris. 

January  1. 
The  Coaling  Stations  of  Britain,     ti.  Vasco. 
The  Malay  Peninsula.    With  map.    Continued.    A.  A.  Fauvel. 
The  Monteil  Mission  in  Africa. 

January  1."). 
The  CoaUng  Stations  of  the  Globe.    E.  Marboau. 
The  Indian  Ocean  Stations.    With  map.    A.  A.  Fauvel. 
Tunis.    Dr.  Bertholf)n. 
The  Malay  Peninsula.    Concluded.    A.  A.  Fauvel. 

Revue   G6niralc.-Bru8.sel8.    January. 

The  Moral  Crisis  of  the  Pre.sent  Day.    Henry  Bordaeux. 
Philiji  the  Good  and  French  Politics.     A.  Delvijrne. 
The  SjTithesis  of  Living  Beings.     Maurice  Lefebvre. 
Through  the  Waters  of  Zocland.     H,  Van  Doorslaer. 
£.  Vernaeren,  Belgian  Writer.    E.  Verlant. 

Revue  du  Monde    Catholique. — Paris.    January. 

The  French  Catholics  in  1S!)2.    R.  P.  Chapron. 
Qustave  Dor<^.    Clari.s.se  Bader. 
France  in  the  Soudan.     Louis  Robert. 
On  Cemeteries.    Camillo  Butet. 

Revue   Philosophique.- Paris.    January. 

James'  Psychology.    L.  Marillier. 
The  Mot  physical  Faith.    J.  J.  Gourd. 
Plastic  Beauty.    Louis  Couturat. 


Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 
December  31. 
Mental  Pathology.    G.  Ballet. 

January  7. 
M.  Pasteur's  Jubilee. 
Descriptive  and  Rational  Chemistry.    L.  Calderon  y  Aroma. 

January  14. 

The  Preventive  League  Against  Tuberculosis.    M.  Armain- 

gaud. 
Cri    inal  FStes.    G.  Ferrero. 

January  21. 
Customs  of  the  Cambodians.    A.  Lecl6re. 
Can  Double  Human  Monsters  be  Operated  On  ?  M.  Baudouin. 

January  28. 
The  Origins  of  Life.    L.  Luciani. 
The  Cambodians.    Continued.    A.  Lecldre. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.    January. 

L6on  Cladel.    Robert  Bornier. 

The  Revolution  of  the  Future.    Continued.    Henri  Aimiel. 

The  Knights  of  Labor.    Stf'i)hane  .lous.selin. 

The  Soriali.sm  of  Yesterday  and  Todav     H.  Gailment. 

Socialism  and  Its  Detractors.    G.  Ghisler. 

Bernard  Shaw's  Drama,  "  Widowers'  Houses."    JulusMagny 

University  Catholique.— Lyons.    January  15. 

The  Religious  Movement  in  the  Present  and  in  the  Future. 

J.  Penel. 
The  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England  and  Cardinal  Newman. 

Count  J.  Orablnski. 
The  Psaln-s  of  Solomon.    E   Jacquier. 


THE   DUTCH    MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier's  Geillustreerd   Maandschrift.— Amsterdam. 
January. 
P.  L.  J.  F.  Sad6e.    Johan  Gram. 
The  Military  Academy  at  Bred  i.    G.  Kepner. 
Central  Heating  Apparatus.    J.  van  de  Wall. 


Vragen   des  Tijds.— Haarlem.    January. 

Medical  Statistics.    Dr.  Bruinsma. 

Our  Commercial  Relations  with  Spain.    .1.  B.  Breeckelman. 

The  NicErag\ia  Canal.    W.  F.  Andriessen. 


THE   ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


CiviltA  Cattolica.— Rome 

January  7. 
Pope  Loo  XIIL's  Letter  to  the  Italian  Nation. 
Catholicism  and  the  Tribulations  of  Ruggoro  Bonghi 
The  Policy  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  Contemporary  Review. 

January  21. 
Leo  XIU.  and  Ita  y. 
Jewish  Morality. 

The  Hittites  and  Their  Migrations. 
The  Pontiflcato  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

La  Cultura.  — Rome.    January  8-15. 

To  Mv  Readers.    R.  Ponghi. 
An  Old  Book.     A.  Fogazzaro. 


Christian  Philosophy.    G. 
Poetry  and  Pro.se  of"  lH".t2. 
The  CJollegio  Umberto  I. 


Cappucmi. 

Guido  Fortibracci. 

R.  Bonghi. 


Nuova  Antologia.— Rome.    January  1. 

The  Character  of  the  Italian  Intellect  in  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy.   L.  Ferri. 


Europe  in  1892.    An  Ex  Minister. 
Cosmopolis.    E.  Panzacchi. 
The  Queen  of  Etruria.— I.     G.  Sforza. 
Italian  Electoral  Stati  tics.    L.  Palma. 

Rassegna  Nazioniale.— Florence. 

January  1. 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt.    S.  Ricci. 

The  Good  and  Evil  of  Negative  Biblical  Criticism.  O.  Semerla. 
The  Hexameron.— III.     «  ontinued.    A.  Stoppani. 
The  Late  Elections  and  the  Necessity  for*«f.rm.     R.  de 
Cesare. 

.January  16. 

Pietro  Cossa.    P.  E.  Castagnola. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools.    C.  Marchini. 

A  New  Guide  Ui  Florence.     P.  Galletti. 

St.  Paul  and  His  Fourteen  Epistles.    D.  N.  Guarise. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  Second  Republic.    Continued.    A. 

A.  di  Pesaro. 
Modern  Rationalism.    Enfrasii. 
Angelo  Villa  I'ernice.    Luiaa  Angoletti. 


THE   SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 


La  Re  vista  Contemporanea.— Madrid.    December  30, 1892. 

Don  Hugo  de  Moncada.    J.  C.  Alegre. 
Forms  of  Government.— VUI.    D.  Isem. 
Scattered  Notes.    R.  A.  Sereix. 
Literary  Events,  1892.    M.  de  Palau. 


L'Aveng. —Barcelona.    December  31. 


Narcis  Oiler.    J.  B.  Roger. 

From  Barcelona  to  Montserrat  on  Foot.- 

Popular  Anthrop  logy.— X.    J.  V.  Viv6. 


-IV,    L.  de  Romero. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used   in   this   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

A  JP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

AR.  Andover  Review. 

ARec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank  L  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

BelM.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  CasseU's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CalM.  Californian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

Cas.M  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CT.  Christian  Thought. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DM.  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 


EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

EWR.  Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

P.  Forum. 

FR.  Fortnightly  Review. 

QGM.  Goldthwaite's      Geographical 
Magazine. 

GB.  Greater  Britain. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GT.  Great  Thoughts. 

GW.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

HM.  Home  Maker. 

HR.  Health  Record. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

IJE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

InM.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

IrER.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

IrM.  Irish  Monthly. 

JEd.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of   the   Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JRCI.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

JurR.  Juridical  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own.  • 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 
Lyceum. 
Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

MAH.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 


^: 


Mus.  Music. 

MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 

NatR.  National  Review. 

NatM.  National  Magazine. 

NC.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEM.  New  England  Magazine. 

NR.  New  Review. 

NW  New  World. 

NH.  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

NN.  Nature  Notes. 

O.  Outing. 

OD.  Our  Day. 

OM.  Overland  Monthly. 

PB.  Photo-Beacon. 

PhrenM.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

PL.  Poet  Lore. 

PQ.  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

PRR.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

PR.  Philosophical  Review. 

PS.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

PSQ.  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

PsyR.  Psychical  Review. 

Q.  Quiver. 

QJEcon.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

QR.  Quarterly  Review. 

RR.  Review  of  Reviews. 

RC.  Review  of  the  Churches. 

SEcon.  Social  Economist. 

SC.  School  and  College. 

ScotGM.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

ScotR.  Scottish  Review. 

Scots.  Scots  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand. 

SunM.  Sunday  Magazine. 

SunH.  Sunday  at  Home. 

TB.  Temple  Bar. 

Treas.  Treasury. 

UE.  University  Extension. 

UM.  University  Magazine. 

US.  United  Service. 

USM.  United  Service  Magazine. 

WelR.  Welsh  Review. 

WR.  Westminster  Review. 

YE.  Young  England. 

YM.  Young  Man 

YR.  Yale  Review. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  February  numbers  of  periodicals. 


AU  the  articles  in  the 


Acadia,  The  Feudal  Chiefs  of— II.,  III.,  Francis  Parkman,  AM. 
^Esthetic  Sense  in  Animals,  E.  P.  Evans,  PS. 

A  f  "T*"i  f*.3,  * 

The  Uganda  Problem',  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  FR. 

Shall  Uganda  be  Retained  ?    J.  G.  Rogers,  NC. 

Reminiscences  of  Africa,  T.  H.  Parke,  USM. 
Agricultural  Crisis,  ER. 

Agriculture  and  Economics.  C.  A.  Cripps,  NatR. 
Agriculture,  The  Crisis  of  Russian,  I.  A.  Hourwich,  YR. 
Agriculture,  Science  as  a  Factor  in,  P.  E.  M.  Berthelet,  PS. 
Alaska,  Introduction  of  Reindeer  into,  J.  C .  Cantwell. 
Alchemists  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  ER,  Jan. 
Amber,  Otto  J.  Klotz,  GGM. 

America,  Early  History  of,  T.  B.  Stephensen,  SunM. 
Americanisms,  Irene  W.  Hartt,  Ed. 
Animals,  Religious  Sentiment  in,  E.  P.  Evans,  PS. 
Animals,  Sea  :  The  Trepang,  William  Marshall,  PS. 
Anthropological  History  of  Europe,  J.  Beddoe,  ScotR,  Jan. 
Arbitration,  Compulsory  National,   Rabbi  Solomon  Schind- 

ler,  A. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  ER,  Jan. 

Archseology:  Discovery  of  an  Etruscan  Book,  Prof.  Sayce.  FR. 
Architecture,  a  Business,  a  Profession,  or  an  Art  ?  QR,  Jan. 


Aiotic  Exploration : 

How  Can  the  North  Polar  Region  be  Crossed  ?    F.  Nansen, 
GJ,  Jan. 

Lieut.  Ryder's  East  Greenland  Expedition,  1891-1892,   GJ, 
Jan. 

Chat  with  Dr.  Nansen,  Ethel  B.  Tweedie,  TB. 
Army,  Needed  Reforms  in  the.  Gen.  John  Gibbon,  NAR. 
Art  Impetus  in  Turkey,  An,  J.  P.  Peters,  CM. 
Artist,  The  Florentine,  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashford,  Scrib. 
Astor  Library,  The,  Frederick  Saunders,  MAH. 
Astronomical : 

New  Stars,  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  GGM. 

Three  Nineteenth  Century  Comets,  Dem. 

Mars,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  KO. 

The  New  Star  in  the  Milky  Way,  PS. 
Athens,  The  American  School  at— II.,  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  Chaut. 
Australia,  Recent  Explorations  in  Western,  A.  F.  Calvert,  EI. 
Austro-Hungary  :  Count  Taafe  and  Austrian  Politics,  CR. 
Avalanches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  J.  M.  Goodwin,  GGM. 
Baths,  Public,  Goodwin  Brown,  CRev. 
Baths,  The  People's,  F.  S.  Longworth,  CRev. 
Beaconsfield,  Lord,  Adam  Badeau,  Cos. 
Beauty,  Types  of  English,  Str,  Jan. 
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Beot-Root  Su^ar  Industry,  The,  H.  S  Adams,  Cos. 
Bible,  The  : 

Authorship  ;ind  Composition  of  the  Hextateuch,  DR,  Jan. 

Biblical  Studios  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ScotR,  Jan. 

The  New  Old  Testament,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  A. 
Bicycling  on  Pablo  Beach,  H.  I.  Greene,  O. 
Biolotfical  Observatory,  A  Marine,  C.  O.  Whitman,  PS. 
Birds  in  Grass  Lands,  S.  Trotter,  PS. 
Black  Country,  Thomas  Pinnock,  LH. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  T.  C  Crawford,  Cos. 
Blaine,  Personal  Reminiscesces  of.  L.  A  Sheldon.  CalM. 
Blind,  Dr.  Moon's  Work  for  the,  R.  Blathwayt,  Q. 
Blowitz,  M.  de,  Autobiograpliical,  CR. 
Bolevn.  Mary  and  Anne,  Jas.  Gairdner,  EH,  Jan. 
Borda,  Jardin  do,  A.  11.  Noll,  OM. 
Boston,  Public  Institutions  of,  John  Tunis,  LAH. 
Boston,  The  Public  Schools  of,  J.  M.  Rice,  F. 
Boylo,  Robert,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Bnjnte  Family,  The,  W.  J.  Dawson,  YW. 
Brooks.  Bishoj)  Phillips,  GT. 

Browning's  Pliilo8()i)hv  of  Art,  I).  Dorchester,  Jr  ,  AR. 
Buddliisni,  A  Study  of.  James  E.  Homans,  UM,  Jan. 
Building  Societie.s.J.  M.  Ludlow,  EconR,  Jan. 
Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarians,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  MisR 
Burns,  Robert,  Homes  and  Home  Life  of,  L.  Stuart.  Chaut. 
Cabcjt,  Bristol  in  the  Times  of,  J.  B.  Shiplay,  Hari> 
C'alifomia  '! 

Through  Death  Vallev,  John  R.  Spears,  CalM. 

San  Diego,  J.  A.  Hall.  CalM. 
Cambridge,  the  English,  in  Winter,  A.  G.  Hyde.  AM. 
Canada : 

The  Canadian  Qucsti<m,  GB,  Jan. 

What  l)(><'s  Canada  Want  ?    Mac. 

Mineral  Products,  BTJ.  .Ian. 

The  Railway  Mail  Clerks  of  Canada.  C.  M.  Sinclair.  DM,  Jan. 
Canal,  A  Glou<est<r  Shij).  W.  J.  (}  rdon,  LH. 
(Jards,  Peculiar  Phiyiiig.  (i.  Clulow,  Str,  Jan. 
Catholic,  The  Way  I  Became  a,  CW. 
Catholic   Church:    A   RetrosiKJct.— HL,  St.  George   Mivart, 

ACQ. 
Charities  and  Correction,  Separation  of,  CRov. 
Children  of  the  I'nemployod,  John  Low,  NewR. 
China  Marks,  Dem. 

China,  the  Great  Wall  of,  J.  A.  Church.  EngM. 
Chloroform,  Cau-sc  and  Prevention  of  Death  from.  As.  Deer. 
Choli-ra,  How  Ut  Prevent  tlie  Coming  of.  Sir  S.  Wells  F. 


Chri.stianity,   Ai>plied  :      Who  Shall  Apply  it  First  ♦    C.  W 


Christian  Brothers,  The  Irish.  ACO. 
iiity.    Applied  :      Who  Shall 
Chirk,  AR. 

Christianity,  Orientjil  Religions  and,  AhHA. 
Christianity  and  S<M-ial  Duty.  Dr.  Stanton,  EconR,  Jan. 
Christian  ^'thi(•s,  Problems  in.  LQ.  Jan. 
Christian  Social  Cnion,  Ec-onR,  Jan. 
Church  and  Saloon  as  Political  AntagonL-ts,  J.  G.  Woolley, 

CD,  Jan. 
Church  of  England  : 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Gas  •.  J.  G.  Cazenove,  JurR,  Jan. 

Special  Forms  of  Prayer,  J.  C.  Cox.  NH. 

A  Layman's  UecoUectifins  of  thi-  Movement  of  IKU,  NH. 

Changes  in  the  Church  of  England.  .  obert  Gregory,  NAR. 
Churches : 

The  .Statuary  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
GW. 

Selby  Abbey,  H.  Ha>Tnan,  NH. 

The  Old  (ireek  Church  in  Soho,  .1.  Sa<-hs.  SunH. 
(^alpine  Club.  Minute  Book  of,  Rev.  W.  Amherst,  DR,  Jan. 
Civil  Service  Reform,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Chaut. 
Clonardus  Nicolas,  OR,  Jan. 
Clough,  Miss  Anne  J.,  MP. 
Collectivism,  Limits  of.  Wm.  CHarke,  CR 
Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation  : 

Solidarity  Witiiout  Federation.  G.  W.  Wilton.  JurR,  Jan. 

Britannic  Confederation  and  Colonization.  LQ.  Jan. 

Commercial  Union  with  the  Colonies,  Lord  A.  Loftus,  NC. 
Color  Blindness,  ER,  Jan. 
Colimibia,  On  the,  Laura  B.  Starr,  CalM. 
Columbus  .and  His  Times— XI.,  W.  H.  Parker,  GGM. 
Comets.  Three  Nineteenth  Century,  Dem. 
Confucianism.  A.  P.  Happer,  MisR. 
Conservatism  and  Democracy,  QR  Jan. 
Copyright,  Shakespeare  and,  Horace  Davis,  AM, 
Crosse,  Richard,  Letters  of,  in  1770,  TB. 
Cycles  and  Tires  for  1893.  R.  T.  Mecredy,  FR 
Cranes,  Electric  Traveling,  A.  Victorin,  CasM,  Jan. 
Crawford,  Marion  :  Evolution  of  Oawford's  Talent,  BelM. 
Cricket  in  Canada-IV.,  G.  G.  S.  Lindsey,  DM.  Jan. 
Ci-ime  and  Its  Punishment.  Arthur  MacDonald,  LAH. 
Criminal.Law  in  France,  Madame  Adam,  NAR. 
Curtis,  George  William,  Recollections  of,  J.   W.   Chadwick, 

Harp.  

Darwin,  CBarles,  Home  of,  O.  J.  Vignoles,  GW. 
•  Darwin,  Charles,  Life  of,  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 
Darwinian :    A    Babv's   Footprint    and    Other    Vestiges,    T. 

Hughes,  ACQ. 
Death  valley,  Through,  John  R.  Spears,  CalM. 
Decorator  in  Rome,  Impressions  of  a— II.,  F.  Crowninshield. 
Scrib. 


Detectives  as  They  Are,  CJ. 

Doudney,  Miss  Sarah,  On  How  She  Writes  Her  Books,  YW. 
Dress : 
A  Defense  of  Crinoline,  Lady  Joune,  NewR. 
What  Is  Fashion  y    Miss  A.  Heather-Bigg,  NC. 
Extravagance  in  Dress,  Ladv  Jeune,  NatR. 
Servility  in  Dress.  Herbert  Maxwell,  PS. 
Dromnore  Pajjcrs,  ER.  Jan. 
Dublin  Reviewers  of  the  Early  Days,  IrM. 
Edinburgh,  Princess  Ma  ie  of.  Portraits  of,  Str,  Jan. 
Edison,  Life  and  Inventions  of— II.,  CasM,  Jan. 
Education : 
Evening  Continuation  .Schools,  W.  M.  Hunnybu.^,  DR,  Jan. 
Our  Educational  Outlook,  W.  Scott-Coward,  DR,  Jan. 
The  Scotch  Educati<m  Department,  ScotR,  Jan. 
Westminster  School,  LuoM. 

The  Academic  Spirit  in  Education,  J.  A.  Hobson,  CR,  Feb. 
Education  in  Ancient  Egynt.  C.  G.  Habermann,  ACQ. 
Experts  in  Education,  Larkin  Dunton,  Ed. 
New  Education  and  Character  Building,  J.  R.  Buchanan,  A. 
Eels,  M.  R.  Davies,  (iM. 
Egypt,  Khedive  Abbas  Pa-sha of,  NewR. 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan  :    The  Epistles  of  the  Mahdl,  Col.  Tur- 
ner, NatR. 
Egypt,  Education  in  Ancient,  C.  G.  Habermann,  ACQ. 
Electric  Street-Lighting  in  Am  rican  Cities,   Robert  J.   Fin- 
ley,  RK. 
Electricity,  .Some  Practical  Phase*  of,  F.  L.  Pope,  Chaut. 
Electricity  in  Country  Houses,  NatR. 
ElizalKjth,   Queen,  and  the  Elizabethan  Age,  Andrew  Lang, 

Black. 
Elk  in  the  Rockies,  Roping.  H.  S.  Blanchard,  O. 
Engl.-md  :     Bristol  in  the  Times  of  Cabot,  J.  P.  Shipley,  Harp. 
English  Channel :    Physical  Condition  of  the  Waters.  ScotOM, 

Jan. 
Ericsson,  John,  Life  of,  ER,  Jan. 
Ethics  as  a  Political  Science,  A.  T  Hadlev,  YR. 
Fayal.  Rose  Dabney  and  Hester  Cunninguam,  NEM. 
Fiction  : 
The  Limits  of  Realism.  Paul  Bourget.  NewR. 
Medical  Women  in  Fiction,  Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake,  NC. 
Finance  : 
Boims  and  Banes  of  Free  Coinage,  NAR. 
Currency  Crisis  in  America.  Rank. 
Silver  in  \xvi.  T.  M.  Tyng.  CM,  Jan. 
Imminent  Danger  froin  the  .Silver  Purcliase  Act,  P. 
Bimetallism.  Sir  W.  Houldsworth,  NewR. 
Coins  and  What  Becomes  of  Them,  CSJ. 
Fire  Los.ses  in  Fire  Pr<M)f  Buildings,  C.  H.  Bobb,  EngM. 
Florida  at  ('hristma.s  Time,  Charles  Edwardes,  CJ. 
Flowers,  Origin  of.  B.  Kidd.  Long. 
Folkland.  Profes-sor  Vinogradoff.  EH,  Jan. 
Football.  Inter-Collegiate,  on  the  Pa<;iflc  Coast,  OM. 
Forests.  White  Mountain,  in  Peril,  J.  H.  Ward,  AM. 
France : 
French  Lessfins  for  English  Politicians,  F.  M.  Hill.  NatR. 
Wolves  and  Wild  Boars  in  Modern  France,  Black. 
Criminal  Law  in  Fran<'e,  Madame  Adam,  NAR. 
Friars  in  Oxford,  (i.  B.  Lancaster- WoodlHiurne,  DR.  Jan. 
Florentine  Artist,  The.  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfleld,  Scrib. 
Galleys,  Life  on  Board  the,  Lieut.  F.  S.  Bassett,  US. 
Gas-Making.  Recent  Results  of  Municipal.  E.  W.  Bemis,  RB. 
Geography.  Text-B<K)k8  of,  J.  W.  Redway,  EdRA. 
Geologj',  Glacial.  Prof.  James  Geikie,  GOM. 
Germany,  Militarism  and  Social   Reform  in,  F.  Schumann, 

Chaut. 
Germany,  Why  Not  a  School  Reform  in.  Professor  Fleiach- 

mann,  Chaut. 
Ghost  Worship  and  Tree  Worship.— I.,  Grant  Allen,  PS. 
Ghosts  :    My  Belief  in  Ghosts.  Canon  Atkinson,  Mac. 
Gibraltar.  Uselessness  of,  W.  L.  Clowes,  FR. 
Glacial  Geology.  Prof.  James  Geikie,  GGM. 
(ilasH  Industry.  The.— I.,  C.  H.  Henderson.  PS. 
Goldsmith,  A  Pre-Columbian,  J.  J.  Peatfleld,  CalM. 
Gooch,  Sir  Daniel.  LQ,  Jan. 

Gould,  Jay  :    A  Character  Sketch  bv  W.  T.  Stead,  RR. 
Greece  of  To-day.  Hannah  Lyn<;h.  WR. 
Greece  :    Mount  Athfjs,  J.  P.  Mahaflfv.  WR. 
Ground  Rents.  Taxation  of,  J.  P.  WilUams,  NC. 
Hanover,  Electress  Sophia  of,  .Sarah  Tytler,  (JOP. 
Harrison,  Frederic,  on  the  Situation  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

FR. 
Heine,  Unpublished  Letters  of.  NewR. 
Hell :    Haijpiness  in  Hell,  St.  George  Mivart.  NC. 
Henry,  Patrick.  A  New  Study  of.  Moses  Coit  Taylor,  YR. 
Himalaya!?.  Ascents  in  the,  E.  Whvmper,  LH. 
History.  The  Art  of  Writing,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  F, 
Hocking.  Silas  K.,  SunM. 

Hog,  The  Wild,  of  Louisiana,  George  Rena,  O. 
Holland  House  and  Its  Associations,  W.  C.  Sydney,  GSL 
Home,  The  Hope  of  A,  Erastus  Wiman,  NAR. 
Home  Rule  Bill,  The  New.  J.  J.  OShea,  CW. 
Homer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Scots. 
Homes  and  Shelters : 
The  Free  Shelters  of  London,  P.  M.  Holmes,  LH. 
The  ••  Leather  Hotel."  and  Other  Free  Shelters,  GT. 
The  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  Mary  E.  Tanner,  MP, 
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Hospitals;  Sufforink' London,  E.  S.  L.  Buckland,  WK. 
Housekeeping  Problom,  How  to  Solve  the,  Prances  M.  Ab 

bott,  P. 
Houses  of  Loudon,  Tlic  Common  Lodging,  SuuM. 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  J.  W.  Horslev.  EconR,  Jan. 
Howe,  H,  H.,  The  Oldest  Actor  on  "the  Stage,  CSJ. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Hugh  Price.  YW. 

Hymnology  :  A  Group  of  Anglican  Hymn  Writers.  SuuH. 
Hypnotism  ;  The  Revival  of  Witchcraft,  E.  Hart,  NO. 
Hunting  the  Stag  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  NAB. 
Ibsen's  New  Drama,  William  Morton  Pvne,  D,  Feb.  1. 
Iceland,  Books  and  Reading  in,  W.  E.  Mead,  AM. 
Ice  World,  The,  Lieut.  C.  J.  Romaiue,  Dem. 
lue  Yachting.  C.  L.  Norton.  O. 

Ihering,  Rudolf  von.  and  Bernhard  Wind.scheid,  JurR,  Jan. 
Immigrants,  How  to  Deal  vVith  Our,  E.  E.  Hale,  SEcou. 
Immigration  Should  Not  Be  Suspended,  Why,  H.  V..  Hans- 

brough,  NAR. 
Immigration,  A  Practical  Remedy  for  the  Evils  of,  G.   H. 

Schwab,  F. 
India  : 

The  Native  States,  QR,  Jan. 

The  Umbeyla  Campaign,  1863,  USM. 
■    The  Silladar  Cavalry,  Lieut.  E.  A.  W.  Stotherd.  USM. 

The  Jain  Caves  at  Ellora,  Rev.  C.  Merk,  SunH. 

The  Russian  Approach  to  India,  Karl  Blind,  Li{>p. 
Indians : 

Allotting  Lands  to  Red  Men,  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  OD 

Among  the  Diggers  Thirty  Years  Ago,  OM. 

The  Incoming  Administration  and  the  Indian,  LAH. 

The  Progress  of  Indian  Education.  Senator  Dawes,  OI). 

Indians  and  the  Indian  Problem,  J.  B.  Aughey,  ChH.\. 
Inheritance  Tax,  The  Gould  Million.s  and  the,  Max  West,  RR, 
Ireland : 

The  Great  Irish  Conspiracy,  ER.  Jan. 

The  New  Home  Rule  Bill :    "  Passing  the  Wit  of  Man,"'  NC. 
Iron-Producing  Country,  Mexico  as  An,  R.  T.  Hill,  EngM. 
Insane  Asylum,  Life  in  an,  C.  W.  Coyle,  OM. 

James  VI.  and  His  Wedding  Tour  in  Norway,  ScotR,  Jan. 
Japan  : 

Stray  Notes  on  Artistic  Japan,  F.  T.  Pigott,  FR. 

Religious  Thought  in  Japan,  K.  M.  Hirai,  A. 
Jewish  Genius  and  Jewish  Intellectuality,  Men. 
Jewish  Religion,  Spencerian  Theory  of  the,  CT. 
Jews  :  Israel,  QR,  Jan. 
Journalism  : 

How  M.  P.'s  Are  Reported,  A.  F.  Robbins,  CFM. 

Journalistic  London.  Alice  Corkran,  Ata. 

Reminiscences  by  M.  de  Blowitz.  CR. 

The  Tyranny  of  the  Paragraph,  A.  Waugh,  NatR. 
Kentucky's  Pioneer  Town  (Harrodsburg),  H.  C.  Wood,  NEM. 
Labor  Questions : 

Wages  and  Profits  in  Manufacture,  W.  F.  Draper,  SEcon. 

Standard  of  Living  of  English  Workers,  Tom  Mann,  SEcon. 

Trade-Unions  and  the  Law,  YR. 

The  Labor  Problem  :  Cause  and  Remedy,  W.  O.  McDowell, 
CT. 

Current  Sophisms  about  Labor,  H.  Gourlay,  NatR. 

Is  Labor  in  Danger  ?    R.  H.  McDonald,  Jr.,  CalM. 

Impending  Labor  Problems,  Austin  Bierblower,  OM. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  Daniel  Van  Pelt,  MAH. 
Landor,  Walter  Savage,  G.  Saiutsbury,  Mac 
Lantern,  The  Optical : 

Lantern  Slides  at  Night  by  Reduction.  PB,  Jan.  ;  AP,  Jan. 

Lantern  Slides  by  Camera  Reduction,  F.  C.  Beach,  AP,  Jan. 

Skies  in  Lantern  Slides,  J.  A.  Hodges,  PB,  Jan. 
Lavigerie.  The  New  St.  Paul,  J.  R.  Slattery,  CW. 
Library,  The  Asto  ,  Frederick  Saunders,  MAH. 
Lighting,   Electric  Street,  in  American  Cities    R.  J.   Piuley, 

RR. 
Lightships,  Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor,  SunH. 

Lincoln,  Sew  rd  and.  Recollections  of,  J.  M   Scoville,  Lipp. 
Liszt,  Franz,  Camille  Saint-Saens.  CM. 
Li  erary  Chicago,   ■   .  M.  Payne,  NEM. 
Literature  and  the  Drama,  Edgar  Fawcett,  D,  Jan.  16. 
Literature  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  D,  Feb.  1. 
Literature  and  Philology,  Relatione  of,  O.  F.  Emerson,  EdRA. 
Literature,  The  Teaching  of,  D,  Feb.  1. 
Livingstone,  David  : 

His  Father  and  Mother,  H.  C.  SheUey,  SunM. 

UnpubU.shed  Letters  of  Livingstone,  YM. 
Loan  Offices  and  the  Law,  CSJ. 
London  :    Old  London  City  Names,  CJ. 
Lowell,  Poems  of.  With  a  Glance  at  the  Essays,  Chant. 
Loyalty,  National :     A  Je    ish    Characteristic  ?    H.   Cohen, 
Men. 

Macbeth,  Lady,  Strong  Types  of,  Morris  Ross,  PL. 

Malay  Peninsula,  Life  in  the,  J.  Fairlie,  CM. 

Man  m  Nature,  M.  Paul  Tupmard,  PS. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Scottish  Castles  and  Residences  of,  EI. 

Mascagni,  Pietro,  and  Modern  Italian  Composers,  Mus. 

Mason,  Lowell,  Reminiscences  of.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Ed. 

Medicine  as  a  Career,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  F. 

Methodism,  Beginnings  of.  Miss  C  M.  Yonge,  MP. 

Mexico  :  The  Lajid  of  the  Sun,  CW. 

Mexico  as  an  Iron-Producing  Country,  R.  T.  Hill,  EngM. 


Militarism  and   Social  Reform  in  Germany,  P.  Schumann, 

Chaut. 
Millionaires,  Amori<-an,  and  Their  Public  Gifts,  RR 
Milton,  Local  Memories  of,  Prof.  D.  Masson,  GW 
Mind,  Quality  of,  As,  Dec. 

Missions  in  India,  CathoHc,  G.  T.  Mackenzie,  DR,  Jan 
Monastery,  A  North  Carolina.  J.  S   Bassett,  MAH 
Money,  the  Power  and  Value  of,  M.  J.  Savage. 
Monte  Carlo,  H.  C.  Parnham,  Cos. 
Montenegro,  EWR,  Jan 
Morality,  Sanctions  of,  L.  Ramsey,  NB. 
Morley,  John,  H.  W.  Lucy,  EI. 
Mormonism  Immigration,  Sunday  Newspapers,  J.  Cook    OD 

Jan.   .  ' 

Music,  Gypsy,  Mus. 
Names,  European,  Grant  Allen,  Long. 
Nansen,  Dr.,  Chat  with,  Ethel  B.  Tweedie,  TB. 
Naples  :    Europe  in  1890  91,  Gen.  S.  B.  Holabird,  US. 
Napoleon's  Last  Charger,  Capt.  R.  Holden,  USM. 
Natural  History  :    Animal  Trials  by  Jury,  A.  H.  Japp.  CFM 
Natural  History  :     Distribution  of  Aquatic  Animals,  S  ot 

GM,  Jan. 
Nature  Studies,  C. 

Natural  Selection,  Inadequacy  of,  Herbert  Spencer. 
Naval  Construction,  The  Evolution  of,  S.  Eardley-Wilmot, 

Cos. 
Naval  Reform  :  How  It  Has  Been  Won.  C.  N.  Robinson,  USM 
Neale,  E.  V.,  as  a  Christian  SociaUst,  EconR,  Jan. 
Negro  Suffrage  a  Failure  :  Shall  We  Abolish  it  ?    J.  C.  Wick- 

hffe,  F. 
New  Orleans,  Our  Southern  Capital,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Newspaper,  An  Endowed,  D,  Jan.  16. 
New  World,  The  Name  of  the,  Jules  Marcou,  GGM. 
New  York  Society  in  Early  Days,  J.  G.  Wilson,  MAH. 
N^ew  Zealand  :    An  Experiment  in  Federation  and  Its  Lessons, 

JN  O 

Nicaragua  CanaJL  Government  Aid  to,  J.  T.  Morgan,  NAR. 
Novel,  Modern,  Emotional  Tension  and  the,  F.  M.  Crawford.  F. 
Numeration,  Systems  of,  T.  J.  A.  Freeman.  ACQ. 
Number  Forms,  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  PS. 
Ohio,  Militia  and  National  Guard  of,  W.  H.  C.  Boweu,  O 
Old  Age  :  Wliy  Grow  Old  ?    Dr.  Yorke-Davies,  GM. 
Orange,  House  of,  and  Its  Ancestros,  Ched  Mijatovich,  EWR, 
Jan. 


Orthodoxy,  The  New,  and  the  Old,  G.  A.  Gordon,  AR. 
verberg  :    A  Pioneer  in  Modern  Pedagogics,  CW. 


Overbert, .    - „^„»  ,„  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^j.^u.^^js'^", 

Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green,  Econii,  Jan  ' 

Oxford  Univeisity  as  It  Is,  C.  O.  Ovington,  UM,  Jan. 

Palestine  :  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  CR. 

Palestine,  The  Pilgrims  of,  ER,  Jan. 

Panama  Canal,  Recollections  of  Progiess  of  the,  D.  Ammen. 

NAR. 
Panama  Canal  Scandal,   De  Lesseps  and  the,  J.  W.  Eddy, 

Chaut. 
Pagan  Virtue,  Rev.  John  Hogan,  ACQ 
Paris  :  Caught  with  a  Kodak  in  Pere  le  Chaise,  BelM. 
Paris  :  A  City's  Housekeeping,  E.  R.  Spearman,  LH. 
Parliament : 

A  Modern  Member  of  Parliament,  Mac. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair,  H.  W.  Lucy,  Str,  Jan. 

How  M.  P.'s  Are  Reported,  A.  F.  Robbins,  CFM. 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  Ought  to  Do,  FR. 
Paul,  St.,  Rev.E.  J.  Hardy,  Q. 
Pauperism : 

The  Relief  of  Distress,  H.  V.  Toynbee,  Long. 

A  Humane  Poor  Law,  Mac. 

In  Defense  of  Outdoor  Relief,  W.  W.  Gregory,  NatR. 
Paving,  Cedar  Block,  JAES,  Dec. 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE   WORLD. 


T.    n  ^     For  the  first  time  since  James  Buchanan 

The  Democrats  .,,.      ,  -      ,       ,_-,  ..      __ 

in  Full  SO  Willingly  vacated  the  White  House 
Authority.  ^^^^  turned  over  the  executive  responsi- 
bilities of  a  distracted  and  discredited  government  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Democratic  party  is  once  more 
in  full  possession  of  governing  authority.  During  a 
part  of  the  period  from  1877  to  1881  it  controlled  both 
Houses  of  Congi'ess,  but  Mr.  Hayes  and  a  Republican 
Cabinet  held  the  executive  power.  From  March  4,. 
1885,  to  March  4,  1889,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  the 
White  House  after  twenty-four  years  of  Republican 
Presidents — Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes,  Gar- 
field and  Arthur.  But  the  Senate  was  predominantly 
Republican  daring  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administra- 
tion, and  the  Democratic  party  could  not  be  held  im- 
dividedly  responsible,  for  the  Senate  shares  legislative 
authority  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
considerable  degree  shares  executive  authority  with 
the  President.  But  at  length,  after  thirty -two 
years  of  complete  or  partial  retirement,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  enjoys  a  full  restoration.  The  period 
commonly  assigned  to  one  generation  has  passed 
away.  With  it  may  be  said  to  have  gone  over  from 
the  domain  of  practical  politics  to  that  of  historical 
discussion  those  sectional  estrangements  and  mis- 
understandings of  which  the  war  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  rather  than  the  provoking  cause.  His- 
torical periods  never,  in  fact,  begin  and  end  abruptly. 
They  merge  into  one  another  so  gradually  that  it  is 
only  as  a  matter  of  subsequent  convenience  and  upon 
the  arbitrary  basis  of  some  external  event  that  pre- 
cise limits  can  be  assigned.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  wholly  probable  that  politicians  and  historians 
will  easily  agree  that  in  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States  the  thirty-two  years  from  the  accession 
of  Lincoln  in  1861  to  the  retirement  of  HaiTison  in 
189.3  should  be  treated  as  a  distinct  period. 

Characteristics      ^^ogr%ss  is  never  in  direct  lines  or  in . 
of  the  symmetrical  forms.     In  one  period  a 

Republican  Period,    y^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^pg  ^^^^ 

bounds  along  certain  courses  of  development,  and  in 
another  period  it  may  bring  up  to  a  like  standard  a 
group  of  qualities  which  had  previously  been  neg- 
lected.    The  task  of  the  period  through  whicli  our 


country  has  just  passed  was  the  demonstration  of 
a  great  idea  of  nationality  and  the  removal  of  causes 
which  obstructed  the  sweep  of  that  idea.  The  issues 
of  the  war  settled  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
country  and  reduced  the  States  to  something  like  the 
rank  of  provinces.  The  protective  tariff,  however 
selfishly  and  expensively  some  parts  of  it  may  have 
worked,  has  not  in  fact  been  maintained  chiefly  in 
response  to  the  demand  of  private  interests,  but  has 
been  an  inseparably  blended  part  of  a  great,  positive, 
constructive  policy  for  the  material  expansion  and 
the  industrial  maturing  of  the  great  new-born  Nation 
of  the  West.  In  like  manner  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  railroads  and  the  gi'idiron  of  interior  and  far 
Western  transportation  routes,  wdth  imperial  subsi- 
dies of  public  lands,  has  been  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  bold  policy  of  national  development  under  ag- 
gi'essive  government  auspices.  National  banking  and 
national  money  have  naturally  belonged  to  the  pe- 
riod. Vast  expenditures  for  waterways  and  internal 
improvements  have  had  their  logical  place.  An  in- 
ternal revenue  system  of  a  character  and  on  a  scale 
that  would  have  been  impossible  before  the  war  had 
its  fit  part  in  the  huge  programme  of  national  Repub- 
licanism. The  wastes  of  public  land  became  desira- 
ble, immigi-ation  in  hordes  unequaled  at  any  point 
in  the  world's  history  was  fostered,  and  rows  of  new 
States  were  peopled,  organized  and  brought  into  the 
Union.  If  there  was  danger  attendant  upon  the  ra- 
pidity and  the  high  pressure  of  all  this  national 
expansion,  there  was  at  least  a  solid,  thrifty  financial 
basis  for  it.  The  Republican  business  policy  took  ad- 
vantage of  flush  and  booming  times  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  with  a  celerity  that  gave  our  securities 
the  best  reputation  in  the  world,  and  that  rendered 
easy  the  refunding  of  all  our  public  obligations  at 
very  low  rates  of  interest.  An  abounding  treasury 
lent  itself  to  successive  measures  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  pension  rolls,  until  the  country  found  itself 
paying  out  a  third  of  the  national  income  to  survivors 
of  the  Union  armies  or  their  relatives.  Forcing  pro- 
cesses— or,  if  one  prefers  the  term,  constructive  poli- 
cies— cannot  go  on  forever.  The  Republican  party 
avowed  its  uncompromising  adherence  to  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  by  enacting  the  McKinley  law  at  a  time 
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when  tlie  coiintr)^  right  or  wrong,  felt  that  the  tariff 
was  becoming  the  instrument  of  private  monopolj- 
and  was  oiitliving  its  temporary  usefulness  for  the 
develo])iiient  of  the  country.  The  Repul)licans  at- 
tempted to  ])ring  local  education  under  national  sur- 
veillance and  subsidy,  and  to  assume  national  control 
of  Federal  elections,  at  a  time  when  it  was  widely 
felt  that  national  influence  and  authority  had  already- 
grown  beyond  ap])ro])riate  bounds.  The  long  contin- 
uance of  a  constructive  national  i)olicy  had  .seemed 
to  ally  too  clo.sely  with  the  government  the  capital- 
ists engaged  in  constructive  business  enterprises  of 
every  character,  and  tlie  Reijublican  party  began  to 
suffer  from  the  reproach  of  being  plutocratic. 


The  Period 

of  Recuperation 

and  Reform 


The  i)eoi)le  at  least  fancy  that  they 
want  a  new  i)eriod  of  a  more  nega- 
tive tyi)e  of  policy,  which  shall  re- 
form iii('(iualitics  that  liavc  grown  up  concomitantly 
Avith  rapid  national  cxi)ansion.  The  protective  .system 
is  condemned  :  the  so-calle<l  extravagance  of  our  pen- 
sion laws  is  to  l)e  sevendy  undone :  subsidies  ami 
bounties  ar«'  marked  for  destruction  ;  administration 
is  to  be  made  more  scientific  and  business-like ;  revis- 
ion, economy,  reform  of  abuses — these  are  the  watch- 
words. There  has  been  a  i)eriod  of  high  i)re.ssure 
and  vast  exjjansion.  attended  vnth  inevitable  extrav- 
agances and  abuses,  so  it  is  urged  :  and  now  there 
must  be  a  i)eriod  of  sifting  and  criticism,  of  read,iust- 
ment  and  severe  reform.  Nothing  constructive  is 
])romised  for  the  new  i»eriod.  Bnt  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  no  signs  whatever  that  any  iconoclasm  is 
meditated.  In  spite  of  the  Chicago  platform,  which 
declared  i)rotection  to  l)e  imconstitutional  and  Ji  fraud, 
nobody  apjwars  to  believe  that  any  important  Ameri- 
can industries  which  rely  essentially  upon  tariff 
discrimination  against  rival  imports  are  imjK'rilled. 
Neither  the  new  naval  policy,  nor  the  new  postal 
subsidy  policy  for  encouragement  of  a  merchant 
marine,  is  thought  to  be  marked  out  for  abandonment. 
Wliat  the  Republican  regime  has  ])uilt  uj)  is  not  to  Ik- 
torn  down  :  and  the  unfinished  parts  of  the  fabric  that 
rest  upon  good  foundations  are  to  be  completed.  But 
the  spirit  of  administration  is  to  1)e  different,  even 
radically.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Republican 
party  should  be  in  power  without  continually  pressing 
l)r()giammes  of  active  policy  iipon  the  i>e(j])le.  The 
Democratic  theory  is  opposed  to  this  constant  govern- 
mental activity  and  assumption  of  new  functions  and 
enterprises,  and  even  when  in  power  that  party  is 
essentially  one  of  negation  and  opposition.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  in  a  country  like  ours,  party  pref- 
erence is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament.  Some 
men  will  lielong  to  the  part}'  of  energy  and  some  will 
adhere  to  the  party  of  inertia.  Both  positions  are 
logical.  It  is  usually  best  for  a  country  to  dismiss 
the  party  of  energy  after  a  time,  for  its  activities  will 
tend  to  become  meddlesome  and  pernicious.  A  period 
of  quiet,  of  adjustment,  and  of  low  pressure,  to  over- 
haxd  the  machinery,  to  take  account  of  stock,  to 
balance  the  books  and  to  square  things  generally,  is 
an  excellent  and  indeed  an  indispensal)le  tiling. 


I  ^  In  due  time  the  "  reformers  "  of  the  party 
New  Party  of  inertia  will  be  superseded  again  by  the 
Emerging?  ..  performers"  of  the  i)arty  of  energy.  It 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  It  does  not  signify  bj- 
what  name  either  part}'  calls  itself.  There  is  a  belief 
in  many  (piarters  that  the  Republican  party  is  about 
to  disappear.  The  Democratic  party,  of  course,  is 
indestrut;tible,  because  it  rests  on  a  basis  of  permanent 
principles  that  make  it  the  natural  enemy  of  every 
succe.ssive  new  programme  of  innovation  that  comes 
u]!  demanding  accomplishment  through  active  govern- 
mental agency.  Possibly  the  Populist  party  is  des- 
tined to  present  the  next  formidable  programme 
which  the  Democracy  must  face  and  fight.  Perhaps 
tlie  Republican  party  may  yet  gather  itself  up  and 
find  something  to  contend  for  in  the  line  of  a  pro- 
gressive American  policy  that  will  win  the  public 
confidence  and  favor.  Or  ])ossibly  the  Democratic 
party  itself  may  divide  into  two  camps  to  which 
Repul)licans  and  Poj)ulists  will  flock  according  to 
tlieir  individual  creeds  or  interests.  Whatever  may 
be  the  process  of  party  reconstruction,  a  breaking 
down  of  old  party  lines  has  evidently  begim. 

Incidents      "^'^^^  a})atement  f)f  part}'  hostilities  and  the 
of  the       "good    feeling"   tliat  characterizes  the 
Inauguration,  ^ei^ome  lull,  were  very  pleasantly  illus- 
trated l)y  the  fiije  interchange  of  courtesies  at  Wa.sh- 
iiigton  in  the  first  week  of  JSIarch,  between  the  out- 
going   and    the  incoming    administrations.     Not  r 
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human  being  in  the  country  would  have  dared  to 
hint  that  the  courtesies  were  empty  and  formal,  and 
were  not  prompted  by  mutual  respect  and  kindly 
feeling.  President  Harrison  and  his  family  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  the  White  House  ready 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his 
treatment  of  General  Harrison  showed   a  considera- 


duties  and  responsibilities  attached  to  it  ;  but  even  as 
it  stands  it  is  entitled  to  more  attention  than  it  usually 
receives.  Mr.  Morton  has  filled  it  in  a  manner  that 
entitles  him  to  high  praise.  But  to  return  to  inaugu- 
ration incidents — it  is  further  to  be  remarked  that 
the  retiring  cabinet  officials  in  nearly  every  case 
were  at  much  pains  to  receive  and  show  honor  to 
their  Democratic  successors. 
Thus  the  executive  govern- 
ment was  made  over  with  good 
hunior  and  good  grac;e,  and 
thei-e  was  no  trace  of  blinking 
or  sullenness.  The  Fourth  of 
March  at  Washington  was  the 
stormiest  day  of  the  season,  and 
the  inauguration  parade  was 
conducted  under  frightful  diffi- 
culties. The  President  was  ex- 
posed in  a  very  dangerous  fash- 
ion, and  hundreds  of  illnesses 
and  many  deaths  followed  the 
drenching  of  a  vast  throng  of 
paraders  and  spectators.  Either 
the  date  of  inauguration  must 
be  changed  or  else  the  public 
pageant  and  the  out-of-door  ad- 
dress must  be  abandoned .  Quad- 
rennial Foui'tlis  of  March  are 
proverbially  inclement  at  Wash- 
ington. 


The 
Inaugural 
Address, 


VICE-PRESIDENT   STEVENSON. 

tion  that  delighted  every  true  American.  Vice- 
President  Morton,  with  the  good  taste  that  has  be- 
longed to  all  his  public  acts,  gave  a  reception  in 
honor  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Stevenson.  This  was 
•without  precedent,  but  under  the  circumstances  was 
charmingly  appropriate.  Mr.  Morton  has  added  a 
good  deal  of  color  to  the  pale  honor  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, chiefly  through  the  leading  part  he  has  taken 
in  the  social  life  of  Washington  during  the  adminis- 
tration.    The  office  might  well  have  some  further 


Mr.   Cleveland's    ad- 
dress was  eminently 
characteristic.     It  is 
his  favorite  method  to  propound 
the  principles  that  should  un- 
derlie policies,  rather  than    to 
disclose  any  specific  lines  of  ac- 
tion.     His  address   dealt   with 
tariff  reform  and  restated  can- 
didly but  moderately  his  theory 
of    the  principles    that    should 
guide  his  party's  action.    In  like 
manner     he     defended     sound 
money,   and  in   language  omi- 
nous to  the  office  seekers  he  laid 
down    the    maxims    which    he 
holds  should  prevail  in  appoint- 
ments to  the  public  service.   He 
touched  upon  the  pension  ques- 
tion and  made  clear  his  theory  ; 
he    treated  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  and    to    few 
other  subjects  did    he    make  any  distinct  allusion. 
The  address  was  in  a  grave  tone,  and  it  contained 
a  notable  warning  that  our  institutions  when  seem- 
ingly most  secure  may  be  in  danger  from  the  de- 
cay   of  civic    and   public    virtue.      The    American 
eagle  does  not  scream  in  this  address.     There  is  no 
note  of  buoyancy  or  even  of  cheerfulness  in  it.     Yet 
it  has  an  air  of  honest  determination,  and  it  cannot 
be  called  pessimistic. 
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Daniel  Scott  Lamont, 
War. 


John  Gkiffin  Cari.iki.k, 

Treasury. 


Waltkh  Q.  Ouesham, 
Stat<>. 


HoKK  Smith, 
Interior. 


Hilary  A.  HEiiuEiiT. 
Navy. 


Grovek  Cleveland, 
President. 


RicHAKi)  Olnev,    JuLH!8  Stehlino  Morton, 
Attorney-General.  Atrric-ultnre. 


WlIJiON   S.   BiSSELL, 

PoHtmafiter-GoneraL 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND   AND  HIS  CABINET.      (FROM    "FUCK.") 


Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  accepted  tlie 

Mr.  Cleveland  s    ^g^]^  yf  re\iewini'  the  new  Cabinet  for 
Cabinet.  y  ,     ,  ,      ,. 

US,  and  ms  very  jn.'^t  and  able  di.sciission 

of  it  will  be  found  in  the  jjlace  rej^rularly  assigne<l  to 
our  monthly  "Character  Sketch."  It  is  enougli  to 
.say  here  that  its  extraordinary  departures  from  the 
traditional  methods  of  Cabinet  making  are  more  than 
anything  else  an  illustration  of  the  rearrangement  of 
l)arty  lines  that  is  in  progress  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
evidently  intends  to  accelerate.  The  Cabinet  has  been 
well  received  by  the  country.  It  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  as  is  supposed,  unanimously  and  ^^•ithout 
a  word  of  critic-ism.  Tlie  most  popular  apjMjintment 
is  Mr.  Hr.  Herbert,  of  Alabama,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nearly  everybody 
wants  the  new  navy  to  be  pushed  steadilj-,  and  Mr. 
Herberts  identification  with  the  policy  of  tlie  past 
ten  years  has  been  a  part  of  our  legislative  historj-. 
The  most  dubious  appointment  is  that  of  Mr.  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  and 
to  deal  with  a  great  range  of  delicate  questions  \vith 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  public  man  less  f  amUiar 
than  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  selected  for  the 
Treasury  as  the  best  man  in  the  Democratic  party  to 
lay  orit  and  carry  through  a  financial  policy.  The 
proi)T-iety  of  his  selection  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 
Mr.  Olney,  as  Attorney-General,  is  most  highly  ap- 
proved by  those  best  able  to  pass  upon  his  fitness, 
and  Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton  vriW  find  the  countrj'  ready 


to  believe  in  him  as  a  minister  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Gresham's  selection  was  ai)parently  intended  an  a  sen- 
sation ;  and  it  is  likely  to  produce  the  effect  in  the 
Democratic  party — and  in  other  parties,  too — that 
was  de.sired.  Mr.  Bissell  and  Mr.  Lamont  are  Mr. 
Cleveland's  close  personal  friends  and  associates,  and 
he  puts  them  into  the  Cabinet  because  he  wants 
them  there  in  his  council  of  advisers,  for  much  the 
same  reason  that  President  Harri.son  wanted  Mr. 
Miller  in  his  Cabinet.  Messrs.  Carli.sle,  Herbert, 
Morton  and  Olney  were  selected  as  specialists  for 
their  resjK'ctive  portfolios.  Me.ssrs.  Gresham,  Hoke 
Smith,  Bissell  and  Lamont  were  aijjjointed  on  other 
considerations  than  their  particular  (qualifications  for 
the  places  assigned  them. 

Deiau  In  the   ^"ircumstances  not  of  his  choosing  may 

Hawaiian      give  Mr.  Gresham  a  good  deal  of  experi- 

Negotiations.    ^^^^  ^.^  ^j^^  j^j.^^  months  of  his  service  as 

minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Hawaiian  cjuestion 
has  compelled  his  close  attention.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  did  not  choose  promptly  to  ratify  President 
Harrison's  treaty  settling  the  whole  cjase,  President 
Cleveland  was  entirely  justified  in  withdrawing  that 
treaty  and  in  going  about  the  solution  of  the  question 
in  his  own  way.  It  was  becoming  e\nclent  that  the 
Senate  was  not  prepared  to  give  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority  for  the  treaty  as  it  stcxKl,  and  it  was 
better  to  withdraw  it  than  to  permit  its  rejection.    It 
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was  decided  when  these  comments  were  written  that 
a  Commission  would  be  sent  to  Hawaii  to  investigate 
the  situation  on  tlie  ground,  and  that  Mr.  Blount,  of 
Georgia,  would  be  its  chairman,  his  colleagues  being 
a  naval  officer  and  an  army  officer.  Such  a  com- 
mission would  be  well  constituted.  Mr.  Blount  is  a 
gentleman  of  judgment  and  discernment,  who  doubt- 
less understands  the  necessity  of  an  American  con- 
trol of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


"  '.It-. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BLOUNT.  M.  C.  OF  GEORGIA. 


Absurd  Argu-  '^^^^  opposition  to  the  annexing  of  the 
ments  Against  Hawaiian  Islands  put  their  arguments 
nnexaiion.  ^p^j^  very  naiTow  and  inconsistent 
grounds.  At  times  they  argue  for  the  "rights"  of 
ex-Queen  Lilioukalani,  and  at  times  for  the  "  rights" 
of  the  "Princess"  Kaiulani,  although  the  claims  of 
the  two  cannot  well  be  coexistent ;  while  the  advocacy 
of  monarchical  pretensions  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  an  absurdity  in  any  case,  and  is  particularly 
absurd  as  regards  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  view  of 
the  facts  regarding  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  and  suc- 
cession. At  other  times  the  opponents  of  annexation 
plead  for  the  natives,  as  if  their  coming  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  misfortune  to 
them  instead  of  the  best  conceivable  thing  that  could 
happen  to  them.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  that  <he  natives  would  not  heartily  welcome 
the  union  with  America.  Next  the  opponents  of  an- 
nexation declare  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  main- 
tain a  great  navy  to  "defend"  the  islands — a  state- 
ment almost  too  absurd  for  reply.  A  definitive 
American  control  of  Hawaii,  on  the  contrary,  will 
materially  lessen  the  naval  force  that  oiar  growing 
commercial  interests  in  the  Pacific  would  require  if 


tliere  were  doubt  about  the  control  of  Hawaii,  or  if 
rival  powers  shared  our  rights  and  privileges  there. 
Our  possession  of  the  key  to  the  North  Pacific  would 
make  for  permanent  peace  in  that  (luarter,  and  for 
comparatively  small  armaments. 


The  Wothing 

Principle  of 

Federal  Gouernment. 


The  argument  that  '>'  we  have 
enough  to  do  already  without  add- 
ing the  task  of  governing  Hawaii  " 
is  the  most  absurd  of  all,  for  it  implies  an  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  government  in  general  and  of  our 
owTi  government  in  particular.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  it  would  be  "  easier  "  to  "  govern  "  this  country 
if  we  could  dispense  with  everything  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  or  west  of  the  Mississippi  ?  On  the 
contrary  it  would  be  a  much  harder  task,  for  inter- 
national frictions  would  be  multiplied.  It  will  be 
easier  work  to  run  our  federal  government  rather 
than  harder,  if  Canada  ever  joins  fortunes  with  us  ; 
for  then  we  should  be  rid  of  the  many  questions  that 
now  arise  between  the  countries,  and  localities  would 
L'ontinue  to  conduct  their  own  affairs.  It  is  no 
■  ■  harder  work  "  for  us  to  "  govern  "  a  federal  republic 
of  forty -four  States  than  it  would  be  to  "  govern  "  one 
of  twenty -two.  Hawaiian  local  affairs  would  continue 
to  be  managed  in  Ha-waii,  doubtless  by  the  same 
class  of  men  who  have  in  fact  had  control  of  them 
very  properly  for  half  a  century,  and  who  now  vdsh  to 
annex  the  Islands  to  the  United  States  for  mutual 
advantage.  We  should  have  no  more  of  a  job  on  our 
hands  in  "governing"  the  little  Hawaiian  Islands 
than  we  have  had  in  maintaining  a  reciprocity  treatj^ 
with  them  and  keeping  a  Minister  and  a  Consul  at 
Honolulu.  The  trivial  and  irrelevant  objections  that 
have  found  their  way  into  print  on  this  Hawaiian 
(piestion  disclose  somewhat  alarmingly  the  need  of  a 
broad  kind  of  political  education  in  this  country.  It 
is  separation,  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  too  many 
distinct  nationalities,  that  make  government  difficult 
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and  dangerous.  Federation  on  fair  and  honorable 
lines  is  the  great  peace-making  movement  of  modern 
times.  Kentucky  never  quarrels  with  Tennesee  or 
(Jhio  ;  but  what  friction  there  would  be  if  the  States 
belonged  to  different  national  sovereignties !  Mr. 
Stanley  Waterloo's  new  novel,  "An  Odd  Situa- 
tion," shows  very  forcibly  the  almost  intolerable 
annoyances  that  arise  from  two  allegiances  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  United 
States  would  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  blessing  to 
all  the  powers  of  the  whole  world.  By  all  means  let 
President  Cleveland  move  in  his  own  way  ;  but  this 
is  no  time  for  nwn  of  enlightened  views  ujwn  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States  to  be  supi)ressed  by  a 
stu])id  clamor  against  a  policy  that  civilization,  peace, 
humanity  and  modem  statesmanship  all  clearly  de- 
mand. 

Federal  Federation  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
Tendencies  in  of  civilization  is  the  clear  note  of  the 
South  America,  period.  Thus  there  Ls  on  fo(jt  a  great 
movement  in  South  America  Xo  reverse  the  old  policy 
of  dissension  and  strife  among  a  grouj)  of  rival  States 
and  to  cultivate  intimacies  looking  towards  ultimate 
federation.  The  lead  lias  l)een  taken  by  the  President 
of  Bolivia,  who  has  negotiated  treaties  of  alliance 
that  will  bring  together  into  relations  of  un])rece- 
dented  harmony  the  Republics  of  Bolivia,  Chili,  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil,  aiid  that  will  idtimately  include, 
it  is  hoped,  all  the  other  .States  of  South  America. 
Undoubtedly  the  movement  owes  much  of  its  im- 
petiLS  to  Mr.  Blain<?'s  i)an-American  Congress  and  its 
various  projects.  South  America  has  magnificent 
resources,  and  under  a  strong  federal  government 
like  ours  its  jjeojile  might  well  enter  upon  a  period  of 
progress  and  jjrosperity  tliat  would  astonish  them- 
selves and  the  whole  world. 


Mr. 


Cleveland 
and 
the  Offices. 


Th(>  President's  Private  Secretary  is  often 
a  more  important  factor  in  an  adminis- 
tration than  an  average  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  evidently  secured  a  valua- 
ble member  of  his  official  ciitoiirdi/c  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Thurber  of  Detroit.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Quincy  of  Massiichusetts  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  has  made  more  comment,  perhaps,  than  was 
ever  aroused  before  by  the  designation  of  a  man  for 
that  particular  post.  But  Mr,  Quincy  is  a  very  in- 
teresting gentleman,  whose  personality  and  career 
belong  distinctly  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Democratic  party  :  and  it  is  nothing  very  disagreeable 
that  anybody  has  found  to  say  about  him.  The  chief 
reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Quincy's  appointment  was 
the  topic  of  so  much  discursive  chat  among  politicians 
and  m  the  press  for  a  week  or  two  in  March,  was  the 
con.spicuous  paucity  of  other  important  appointments 
to  talk  about.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  named  Isaac  P. 
Gray,  of  Indiana,  as  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  Patrick 
Collins,  of  Boston,  as  Consul-General  at  London.  And 
a  few  other  Democrats  had  been  designated  to  take 


HON.   HENRY  T.   THUHBER, 
The  PreBident's  Private  Secretary. 

l)laces  vacated  by  Rejiublicans.  But  the  President 
had  made  it  i)lain  that  he  wa«  much  more  interested, 
in  public  policies  than  in  tin-  apiM)rtioning  of  sjioils. 
He  will  not  be  in  haste  to  dispossess  Republican  post- 
masters and  customs  officers.  The  army  of  office- 
se<'kers,  which  had  gathen-d  in  Washington  in  the 
first  week  of  the  term,  soon  began  to  disperse.  Of 
course  a  verj'  larg*'  number  of  i)laces  will  be  given  tt> 
Democrats,  and  tlie  principle  of  rewarding  political 
services  by  ajipcjintments  to  office  will  not  be  strictly 
repudiated  during  the  coming  four  years.  But  its 
application  bids  fair  to  meet  unwonted  limits.  Really 
the  deadliest  blow  that  Mr.  Cleveland  could  strike  at 
the  Rejiublican  party  wf)uld  be  to  keep  all  existing 
officials  at  their  iK)sts,  with  a  score  or  two  of  excep- 
tions. But  this  proposition  is  too  paradoxical  to  find 
credence  with  "practical "  men. 

A  Law  to  Check  '^^®  retiring  Congress  has  left  no  very 
the  Slaughter  memorable  record,  whether  for  good  or 
ofBrahemen.     j^^j. -^      The  Democratic  majority  was 

unworkably  large  in  the  House,  and  its  divisions 
blocked  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  act.  finally 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Anti-Option  bill,  and 
interfered  with  the  success  of  almost  every  desirable 
proposition.  For  one  thing  at  least  the  Fifty-second 
Congress  will  be  gratefullj'^  remembered.  It  enacted 
a  law  which  is  intended,  as  its  title  declares,  "  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  rail- 
roads by  compelling  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  auto- 
matic couplers  and  continuous  brakes,  and  their  loco- 
motives with  driving-wheel  brakes."  The  slaughter 
of  brakemen  on  our  railroads  through  the  use  of  old- 
fashioned  hand-coui)ling   arrangements  has  been  at 
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the  rate  of  many  thousands  a  year.  The  railroad 
companies  have  preferred  to  kill  their  men  rather 
than  incur  the  expense  of  fitting  their  cars  with 
automatic  couplers.  What  they  would  not  do  vol- 
untarily they  will  now  be  compelled  to  do  ;  but  they 
are  allowed  iintil  January  1,  1898,  to  complete  the 
transformation  to  aiitomatic  couplers  and  steam 
brakes.  Meanwhile,  thousands  of  employees,  during 
the  coming  five  years,  will  yield  up  their  lives  as 
victims  to  the  shocking  greed  of  our  "soulless" 
railway  corporations. 


The  Chinese 

and  the 
Geary  Bill. 


The  Geary  Chinese  Exclusion  bill  is 
one  of  the  few  particularly  noteworthy 
achievements  of  the  late  Congress.  It 
was  enacted  last  year,  and  the  time  limit  of  some  of 
its  most  drastic  provisions  will  have  expired  on  May 
1.  One  of  these  requirements  is  that  every  Chinese 
laborer  now  lawfully  a  resident  of  this  country  shall 
be  registered  by  federal  officers,  and  shall  deposit 
copies  of  his  photogi'aph  with  the  authorities.  Failure 
to  comply  wdll  subject  to  summary  expulsion.  At  last 
advices  only  a  handful  of  Chinamen  had  observed 
the  law.  The  remaining  time  is  so  short  that  it 
would  be  literally  impossible  in  the  San  Francisco 
district  for  the  federal  official  charged  with  the  task 
to  make  out  the  certificates  if  all  the  Chinese  should 
present  themselves.  There  have  been  bold  threats  of 
wholesale  deportation  of  Chinamen  for  failure  to 
comply  wdth  the  terms  of  the  Geary  Act ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  anything  of  the  kind  will  happen. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  develop- 
ments. The  Chinese  are  doubtless  acting  upon  care- 
ful advice. 


As  to  the 

Naval 
Outlook. 


In  its  closing  week  the  House  relented  some- 
what upon  the  subject  of  naval  appropria- 
tions. It  had  refused  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  Secretary  Tracy,  or  to  agree  to  the 
grant  voted  by  the  Senate.  But  Mr.  Herbert's  desig- 
nation   for    the  naval  portfolio — unofficially  made 


public  while  that  gentleman  was  still  serving  at  the 
head  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House — turned 
the  scale  with  his  law-making  colleagues  and  they 
voted  him  a  new  battle  ship  and  some  smaller  vessels. 
Secretary  Herbert  appeared  at  a  dinner  in  Brooklyn 
in  honor  of  ex-Secretary  Tracy  on  March  16,  and  ex- 
pressly avowed  his  adherence  to  Mr.  Tracy's  polity 
of  naval  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
be  able  to  secure  satisfactory  appropriations  from  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  for  still  more  new  ships.  The 
naval  event  of  the  past  few  weeks,  it  should  be  said, 
has  been  the  launching  of  the  magnificent  armored 
battle  ship  "  Indiana,"  in  some  respects  the  most 
powerful  and  formidable  war  vessel  afloat.  This  ship 
is  a  triumph  for  our  naval  architects  and  builders. 
We  are  now  approaching  the  fifth  place  as  a  naval 
power.     Two  or  three  years  ago  we  ranked  twelfth. 


HON.    D.  W.   VORHEES   OF   INDIANA, 
Cbairmaii  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


The  Senate's 
New  Committees, 


THE  NEW   BATTLE   SHIP   "'INDIANA. 


The  Senate,  as  is  always  the  custom, 

was  convened  in  extra  session  from  the 

4th  of  March  to  confirm  the  Cabinet 

appointments  and  any  other  nominations   that  the 

President  might  choose  to  make.     The  crossing  of 

that  date  line  had  changed  the  party  color  of  the  body 

over  which  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  to  preside  in  place 
of  Mr.  Morton;  and  the 
Senators  were  naturally 
much  stirred  up  over  the 
reconstruction  of  stand- 
ing committees.  In  the 
House,  the  Speaker 
names  the  committee- 
men; but  the  Senate  ar- 
ranges its  own  commit- 
tees. The  new  order  of 
things  finds  Cockrell,  of 
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♦'Foreign  Relations;"  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  of 
"Rules;"  Ransom,  of  North  Carolina,  of  "Com- 
merce;" Pugh,  of  Alabama,  of  "Judiciary;"  Mc- 
Pherson,  of  New  Jersey,  of  "  Naval  Affairs;"  Palmer, 
of  Illinois,  of  "  Pensions; "  Vest,  of  Missouri,  of  "  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds;"  Berry,  of  Arkansas,  of 
"  Public  Lands; "  Vance,  of  Georgia,  of  "Privileges 
and  Elections;"  Brice,  of  Oliio,  of  "Pacific  Rail- 
roads;" Jones,  of  Arkansas,  of  "Indian  Affairs;" 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  of  "  Interstate  Commerce: " 
Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  of  "  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads." 
and  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  of  "Coast  Defense,"— not 
to  specify  the  other  connnittees,  numerous  enough  to 
afford  a  chairmanship  to  every  Democrat  in  the  Senat*". 
Generally  speaking,  the  make-up  of  tlie  important 
committees  has  not  been  regarded  Jis  favorable  to  the 
most  perfect  accord  ^^-ith  sentiment  at  the  White 
House. 


M »,..:-     •'  ■  'S?  .! — r".'""'":; v^mpif^T  '")!i' 


No  Extra 

Anti-Silver 

Session. 


The  President  soon  made  it  e\'ident  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  call  an  extra  ses-sion 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  tlxis 
spring  in  order  to  secure  a  cessation  of  silver  pur- 
chases under  the  Sherman  Act.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  either  House  would  liave  voted  to  rei)eal 
tliat  act  even  if  the  President  had  sent  in  one  of  liis 
most  powerful  messages.  It  ha.s  l)een  stated  that  he 
proposed  to  hold  back  the  local  "patronage"  that  is 
traditionally  accorded  to  Meml)ers  of  Congress,  a.s  a 
sort  of  moral  club  with  which  to  comiK'l  tlieirjwcept- 
ance  of  his  anti-silver  policy.  But  many  plans  and 
intentions  are  ascribed  t<j  Mr.  Cleveland  ujwn  the 
merest  surmi.se. 

The  Chicago  I"  Chicago,  where  Carter  Harrison  buc- 
Municipai  ceeded  in  capturing  the  Democratic  nomi- 
Campaign.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Mayor,  nearly  all  tlie  important 
daily  papers,  excepting  the  Thnea,  of  wliich  Mr.  Har- 
rison is  liimself  the  editor,  have  joined  in  a  move- 
ment for  a  non-jMirtisan,  citizens'  administration  of 
municipal  affairs.  This  demand  for  good  city  gov- 
ernment free  from  party  influence  is  the  most  formi- 
dable that  hiis  ever  l)een  made  in  Cliicago.  The  elect- 
oral contest  to  decide  who  shall  be  Mayor  during  the 
World's  Fair  will  naturally  have  attracted  attention 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Fullerton 
is  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans  and  the  citizens' 
movement.     The  election  occurs  on  April  4. 

,.     ,  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  sum  up  the  achieve- 

of  State       ments  of  the  various  State   legislatures 

Legislatures.    ^^^^    y^^y^  y^ggji   j„   ses.sion.     But   they 

have  in  several  instances  earned  unen\iable  records. 
The  New  Jersey  Legislature  made  itself  infamous  by 
the  passage  of  bills  legalizing  the  pool-selling  and 
gambling  devices  that  have  become  the  principal 
feature  of  horse  racing,  and  by  otherwise  fostering 
race  tracks  and  gambling  as  the  most  precious  con- 
cerns of  the  Commonwealth.  The  outburst  of  popu- 
lar indignation  that  has  ensued  promises  much  for 
early  reform  in  New  Jersey.  The  Lower  Hou-se  in 
Minnesota  has  refused  to  pass  an  act  against  the  pool- 
rooms, under  the  influence  of  the  gambling  fratemit}'. 


^'""^'m. 


CARTER   HARRISON   OF  CmCAOO. 

Several  other  States  have  been  wrestling  with  like 
(luestions.  The  violence  of  the  rival  factions  in  the 
Kansas  Legislature  hjis  had  the  effect  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  that  State  to  an  extent  tliat  its  own 
citizens  liardly  suspect.  Kansas  is  not  a  lawless  or 
disfjrderly  Stati' — far  from  it.  But  the  injudicious 
striN^ings  of  its  lawmakers  at  Topeka  have  given  the 
impre.ssion  to  the  world  at  large  that  Kansas  is  a 
frightfully  tur])ulent  region.  The  New  York  Legis- 
lature has  improved  the  ballot  and  tax  laws  ;  but  it 
has  also  done  various  objectionable  things  at  th6 
instigation  of  Tammany. 

Mr  MLe  d'     ^^®  coUapse  of  President  M'Leod's  huge 

Monopoly      projects  for  making  his  "Reading''  rail- 

Enterprises.    j.^^^j  ^j^g  nucleus  of  the  most  powerfiil 

transiwrtation  system  in  the  country,  followed  too 
closely  on  the  heels  of  his  successful  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  coal  and  levy  arbitrary  tribute  ui)on  mill- 
ions of  helpless  consumers,  to  arouse  much  sympathy 
for  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  talents  of  a  man  like 
M'Leod  could  not  be  employed  for  the  public  good 
rather  than  for  objects  detrimental  to  the  public. 
M'Leod  has  almost  as  much  boldness  of  grasp  and 
executive  vigor  as  the  late  Minister  Baross,  who  revo- 
lutionized the  railway  system  of  Hungary;  though  of 
course  Baross  was  superior  to  the  typical  American 
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railway  manager  in  accuracj*  of  knowledge  and  thor- 
ouglmess  of  training.  Bat  the  gi-eat  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Baross  was  a  public  official,  dealing 
with  a  system  of  state-owned  railways,  and  using  his 
hrilliant  talents  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
methods  and  careers  of  men  like  M'Leod  will,  sooner 
or  later,  almost  inevitably  compel  the  American  peo- 
ple to  assume  direct  public  operaticm  of  railways  and 


self  again  Le  will  assert  his  authority.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  Unionists  were  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  the 
Liberals  were     cock-a-hoop."    But  it  could  not  last. 


PRESIDENT   A.    A.    MLEOD. 

control  of  coal  deposits.  Miimesota,  by  the  way,  has 
l)een  immensely  agitated  by  the  legislative  investiga- 
tion and  exposure  of  the  iniquitous  methods  of  the 
'•  coal  combine"  as  affecting  that  particular  State. 


Mr.  Gladstone's 

Successful 

Opening. 


Mr.  Stead  sends  for  this  department 
the  following  resume  of  the  English 
political  situation  from  his  own  point 
of  view  :  The  British  Ministry  has  surprised  every- 
body, itself  probably  most  of  all,  by  the  success  with 
which  it  has  opened  its  first  session.  It  has  scored 
time  after  time,  and  it  has  been  even  more  successfiil 
in  the  country  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
a  run  of  good  luck  seldom  cheers  the  hearts  of  an 
administration  at  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament. 
They  have  won  the  seats  of  Pontefract,  Hexham,  and 
Scirencester,  increased  their  majority  in  Gateshead, 
diminished  the  Unionist  majorities  in  Stockport  and 
Horsham,  and  returned  Anti-Parnellites  in  both  the 
divisions  of  Meath.  In  the  House  they  have  regis- 
tered majorities  twice  their  normal  strength,  with 
the  result  that  the  Unionist  rank  and  file  have  for  the 
moment  somewhat  lost  their  heads.  Mr.  Balfour 
lieing  unfortunately  laid  up  with  influenza.  Lord 
Randolph  came  to  the  fore,  and  the  Standard  de- 
clared in  disgust  that  the  Opposition  had  been 
"beaten,  outmanoeuvred  and  discredited"  owing  to 
"mismanagement,  carelessness  or  indifference."  All 
this,  of  course,  is  exaggeration.  Mr.  Balfour  went 
through  the  same  kind  of  hubbub  when  he  first  be- 
came leader  of  the  House,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  him- 


Home 
Rule  Plus 
Suicide. 


On  February  14  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
to  an  inconveniently  crowded  House  o 
Commons  the  main  outlines  of  his  second 
attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment for  Ireland.  The  Old  Man  Eloquent  spoke  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  only  forgot  two  items  of  im- 
portance in  the  complicated  details  of  the  new 
scheme,  a  fact  attributed  solely  to  his  having  once 
turned  over  two  sheets  of  his  notes  instead  of  one. 
Every  one  agrees  it  was  a  gi-eat  speech,  and  at  least 
half  the  electorate  believes  that  it  unfolded  a  great 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  perennial  Irish  diffi- 
culty. Unfortunately  it  was  more  than  that.  What- 
ever may  be  its  merits  as  a  speech  or  as  a  scheme  for 
improving  the  government  of  Ireland,  they  are  alto- 
gether overshadowed  by  the  fatal  proposal  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  to  insist,  as  a  corollary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  subordinate  Parliament  at  Dublin, 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  at 
Westminster. 

This  proposal  is  so  utterly  insane  that  it 

House         is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  embedded 

of  Commons,     ^g  ^-^^  integral  part  in  the  Home  Rule 

bill,  which  represents  the  last  word  of  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Cabinet  after  seven  months  in  office 
and  seven  years  in  opposition.  But  it  is  no  mere 
nightmare  of  politics,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact.  The 
ninth  clause  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  provides  quietly 


;fs-^^i. 


PATIENT    BUT    READY. 
From  [Moonshine]  February  18,  1893. 

but  effectually  for  the  destruction  of  the  only  instru- 
ment of  Government  which  remains  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  Crown  with  its  spectral 
prerogatives  hovers  like  a  disembodied  ghost  over  the 
throne  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Plantagenets,  The 
House  of  Lords  has  dwindle  to  a  mere  rusty  vacuum 
brake  of  intennittent  and  uncertain  application.  The 
House  of  Commons,  the  heir  of  all  the  authorities  and 
of  aU  the  orders,  alone  stands  between  the  country 
and    anarchy.      From    general    election    to    general 
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election  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  visible,  tangible, 
measurable  entity,  with  a  unity  of  i)ersonality  and  a 
continuity  of  resolution  which  alone  renders  it  possible 
for  the  Groveniment  of  the  Queen  to  be  earned  on. 
But  as  a  mere  coroUar}'  to  the  establishment  of  local 
self-government  among  five  millions  of  Irishmen — 
one  million  of  whom  repudiate  the  gift  as  a  curse — 
Mr.  Gladstone  incidentally  proposes  to  render  the 
House  of  Commons  impossible  as  an  instrument  of 
government.  The  provision  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  future  sliall  no  longer  be  a  compact  and 
homonogeous  body,  but  shall  contain  eighty  meml)er8 
in  it  but  not  of  it,  who  sliall  sometimes  vote  and 
sometimes  be  forbidden  to  vote,  destroys  the  stability 
and  (^(luilibrium  of  the  Governing  Chamber,  and 
renders  impossible  the  Government  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Dr  Jehyii     It  is  impossible  to  discuss  a  i)ropos}U  to 
"'"'  ^''■f.y'^^   paralyse  the  whole  Imperial  Government 
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a.s  it  it  were  a  detail  or  a  lull  setting  uj) 
local  legislature  in  Irtland.  We  love  the  Irish  and 
wish  them  well.  They  need  Home  Rule,  and  Home 
Rule  they  sliall  have  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  Itind 
together  the  creation  of  a  new  Parliament  on  College 
Green  with  the  dementing  of  the  old  Parliament  at 
Westminster.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  188(5.  damned  Home 
Rule  for  seven  years  ])y  linking  it  with  a  proixt.sal  to 
mutihite  the  Imiierial  Parliament  by  excluding  the 
Irish  members  altogether.  This  year  he  has  gone  a 
istep  further  by  proposing  to  dement  it,  and  this  pro- 
positi if  persisted  in  will  damn  Home  Rule  for  seven 
j'ears  more.  For  outside  Bedlam  there  can  be  found 
no  such  personality  jus  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  will  be 
after  this  propo.sal  is  carrie<l  into  effect.  It  vnW  be  a 
double- souled,  double-minded  entity  of  uiu-eitain 
resolution  and  with  no  continuity  of  thought  or  pur- 
pose, but  which  can  always  l)e  guaranteed  t«  undo  to- 
morrow what  it  has  done  to-day,  and  to  stultify  itself 
by  airiving  at  absolutely  contrary  decisions.  Ai)plied 
to  the  present  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  a  majority  of  about  twenty  when  any 
measure  wa«  under  discussion  that  couM  by  any  pre- 
text be  regarded  as  Imi^erial,  but  on  all  the  great  vital 
questions  of  English,  Sc-otch  and  Welsh  refcjrms  he 
would  be  in  a  minority  of  about  thirty.  Thus,  Mr. 
Stevenson's  familiar  romance  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  will  be  realized  in  the  House  of  Commoni>  of 
the  future,  with  the  difference  that  whereas  Dr.  Jekyll 
was  never  Mr.  Hyde  except  when  he  pleased,  no  one 
will  ever  know  when  he  calls  ujxm  this  new 
monster  of  Mr.  Frankenstein  Gladstone's  creation 
whether  he  will  be  received  by  the  Liberal  Dr.  Jekyll 
or  the  Conservative  Mr.  Hyde. 


Buying  ^^  passeth  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  arrange- 
Diamonds   ments  for  separating  local  from  Imperial 

°°  *"'^'  questions  in  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  So  it  would  seem.  Therefore,  taking 
leave  of  his  wit,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  taken 
counsel  of  his  folly,  and  we  have  his  great  career 


marred  by  such  a  suicidal  fatuity  as  this.  For  on 
this  point  there  must  be  no  misunderstanding.  If 
Home  Rule  can  only  be  purchased  by  mutilating  or 
dementing  the  House  of  Commons,  then  the  British 
electors  will  have  none  of  it.  You  can  buy  even  dia- 
monds too  dear.  And  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Brit- 
ish Home  Rulers  may  well  pause  before  consenting 
to  burn  down  the  Imiierial  Parliament  in  order  to 
roast  Pa<^idy's  pig.  If  ]Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  con- 
trive to  erect  a  subordinate  Parliament  at  Dublin, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  intact,  with  all  its 
powers,  prerogatives,  and  members,  the  Imjierial 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  then  the  task  will  have 
to  be  entrusted  to  other  hands,  or  Ireland  will  have 
to  go  without  Home  Rule.  The  sitic  (jnd  non  of 
Home  Rule  is  that  nothing  shall  be  done  tu  im- 
pair either  the  moral  authority  or  the  executive 
efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  a.ssembly 
is  to  the  British  what  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar  is  to 
the  Russians  ;  what  the  temjile  on  Mount  Zion  was 
to  the  Jew ;  what  the  Pajiacy  is  to  the  Roman 
Church.  It  is  the  palladium  of  liberties  ;  the  cen- 
tral citadel  of  privileges  ;  the  throne  of  the  Imperial 
democnu-y.  No  ])rofane  Uzzali,  be  he  ever  so  zealous 
for  Home  Rule,  shall  be  suffered  to  lay  hand  on  that 
sacrred  ark. 

The  Hole  in  "^^^^  ""^^  chaucc  for  Home  Rule  at  the 
the  Hull  of  coming  general  election  is  to  convince 
the  Ship,  ^jj^  British  elector  that  Ireland  can  have 
her  Parliament  without  imparing  the  authority  or 
transforming  the  constitulicjii  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminst<-r.  It  will  be  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  produce  that  conviction  in  face  of  this 
second  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  foundations  of  the 
Empire.  For  let  there  be  no  mistake  alwut  it.  The 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  assembly  with  an  assured 
majority  sui)iH)rting  a  Ministry  with  a  settled  jiolicy. 
Imperial  and  British,  will  be  destroyed  by  Mr.  (Glad- 
stone's bill  as  it  now  stands  as  effectively  as  the 
Parliament  of  King  Jam<'s  would  have  been  if  Guy 
Fawkes  had  not  been  discovered  in  time.  Fortu- 
nately the  Guy  Fawkes  section  of  the  Home  Rule 
bill  has  been  ff)und  out  ere  it  was  yet  too  late  to  avert 
the  threatened  catastroi)he.  This  means  that  unless 
Clause  9  .shares  the  fate  of  Jonah,  Home  Rule  is  as 
dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  almost  as  profitable  dis- 
cussing the  sailing  and  fighting  (jualitiesof  the  Howe, 
which  now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baj'  of  Ferrol,  as 
to  di.scuss  the  details  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme,  so 
long  as  it  is  encumbered  with  the  proposal  to  destroj* 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  armament,  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  build  of  the  Howe  may  be  perfection, 
but  as  she  has  got  a  huge  hole  in  her  hull  and  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  her  excellent  qualities  are  of 
no  account.     So  it  is  ■with  the  Home  Rule  bill. 


How  it 
Would  Work. 


This  is  not  metaphor.  It  is  simple,  sol»er, 
serious  fact.  Look  at  the  way  iii  wnich 
the  scheme  would  work  out.     Suppose 

that  the  Home  Rule  bill  had  been  passed  as  it  stands. 

c.nd  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  cursed  with  the  burden  of 
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a  granted  prayer,"  were  begimiing  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  Empire  on  the  new  conditions. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  then  consist  of  648 
members  when  dealing  with  ImiR'rial  (juestions.  and 
of  576  members  when  dealing  with  legislation  for 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  On  the  Queen's  Speech 
in  the  larger  House  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  a 
working  majority  of  20.  The  moment  he  began  to 
legislate,  he  would  be  confronted  by  a  solid  majority 
of  :U).  The  larger  Imperial  House  would  ai)i)rove  of 
his  legislative  progi-amme  on  a  vote  of  contideiuc  by 
a  majority  of  20,  and  then  the  smaller  British  House 
would  throw  out,  one  after  the  oflier,  every  measun; 
in  that  progranmie  which  could  not  by  hook  or  by 
crook  be  labeled  Imperial  by  a  majority  of  30.  Here 
would  be,  nt)t  one  House,  but  two  Houses;  not  one 
majority,  but  two  majorities,  and  these  on  opposite 
sides.  Everything  would  be  in  a  condition  of  unstal)le 
e<iuilibrium.  Tlie  two  Houses  would  be  inextricably 
intermixed,  until,  as  in  a  dissolving  view,  no  one 
could  tell  'tother  from  which.  And  this  is  the  latest 
outcome — the  mature  fruits  of  the  constructive  states- 
manship of  our  age.  Since  the  Libcruiu  irtu  whicli 
destroyed  Poland,  no  such  lunatic  device  was  ever 
proposed  for  the  undoing  of  an  Empire. 

The  Only  ^^®  miscliief  lias  come  from  ignoring 
Formula  of  the  fact  tliat  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
"J^'^y-  ordinate  Parliament  in  Dublin,  upon  who.se 
willing  shoulders  tlie  lmi)erial  Parliament  at  West- 
minster could  devolve  the  bulk  of  its  purely  Irish 
bu-siness,  no  more  necessitates  any  interference  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Imiwriiil  body  than  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  the  London  County  Council — even 
when  its  powers  are  extended  to  Jolin  Burns's  ideal 
of  a  London  Commune — involved  any  interference 
witli  the  position  of  the  Metroi»olitan  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  istdtits  tjiio  at  Westminster 
must  remain  absolutely  intact  mitil  at  least  due  trial 
be  made  of  the  result  of  the  7iew  exi)eriment.  That 
is  the  way  of  safety.  There  is  no  other.  Hence  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  plainly  and  exi^licitly  an- 
nounce, in  m(j\-ing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
that  the  ninth  clause  and  all  those  which  tamjjfcr 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
have  been  definitely  abandoned,  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  any  vote  in  its  favor.  Lut  us  discuss  Home 
Rule  by  all  means  ;  but  first  let  us  make  sure  that  an 
utter  end  has  been  put  to  the  proposal  to  destroy  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Bill  If,  as  soiue  good  friends  of  the  Ministry 
GuyFawkes  S^^'^  assurance,  the  Guy  Fawkes  section 
Clause.  was  only  inserted  in  order  to  be  treated 
to  the  fate  of  Jonah,  the  House  may  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  scheme  with  fair  prosi)ect  of  arriving  at  an 
agreement.  The  bill  itself  is  comparatively  simple. 
Irish  land  is  to  remain  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imijerial  Parliament.  The  Irish  constabularj'  is 
to  remain  for  six  years  under  the  control  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities,  who  also  for  six  years  will  appoint 
the  judges.    The  commercial  policy  of  the  cotintry. 


the  customs,  excise  and  post  office,  will  remain  per- 
manently in  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
In  all  matters  relating  to  peace,  war,  defence,  foreign 
relations,  titles,  coinage  and  religious  liberty,  the 
Local  Assembly  at  Dublin  would  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. If  any  dispute  arose,  appeal  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
creature  of  the  Imperial  Government.  To  make  as- 
surance double  sure,  all  acts  passed  by  the  Dublin 
legislature  are  liable  to  veto  at  the  hands  of  the 
Viceroy,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. He  will  have  sole  right  of  initiating  money 
bills,  and  he  will  be  liable  to  receive  not  merely  ad- 
vice; from  his  Executive  Council,  ])ut  direct  instruc- 
tions from  the  Imi)erial  Government  at  Westminster. 
If,  therefore,  tlie  Guy  Fawkes  section  is  dropped,  this 
is  very  much  like  Home  Rule  in  Irehuid  ;w  in  Lon- 
don, viutatin  mutandis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Hi«'  subordination  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which 
retains  moreover  intact  in  its  own  haniis  the  absolute 
right  not  only  to  rei)eal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill,  but  may  at  any  time  when  the  Home 
Rule  act  is  in  full  force,  legislate  directly  for  Ireland 
just  as  if  the  Irish  Parliament  did  not  exist. 

The  Parliament    '^^"^  I"«^»    Pariiameut  which   it    is    pro- 
in  College        posed  to  estaldisli  will  consist  of  twe 
Oreen.  ChaiiilKirs — the  first,  a  iK>pularly-elec"ted 

House  of  103  memlx'rs,  chosen  for  five  years  ;  the  sec- 
ond, an  Elective  Council  of  48  members,  elected  once 
in  eiglit  years  by  owners  or  occupiers  of  property  of 
the  rateable  value  of  €20  i>er  annum.  Of  these  there 
are  170,0(J()  in  In-land.  When  the  two  Chambers  dis- 
agree, there  must  either  be  a  dissolution  or  an  inter- 
val of  two  years  before  the  Assembly  can  send  a  liill 
up  a  second  time  to  the  Council.  If  it  is  then  rejected 
a  second  time,  the  two  Houses  meet  in  Congress  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  bill  by  a  joint'  vote.  Tin-  only 
other  important  jHtint  is  that  of  finance.  The  Inii)er- 
ial  Government  will  keep  the  Customs  duties,  amount- 
ing to  £2,360,000,  leaving  all  other  sources  of  revenue 
t(j  the  Irish  Government.  Towards  the  reduction  of 
the  Irish  tribute  there  is  to  be  a  subsidy  of  £r)OO,00O 
for  the  first  year  towards  the  cost  of  the  constabulary, 
which  is  to  be  diminished  year  bj'  year  until  it  disap- 
pears. By  this  means,  if  the  Irish  drink  as  much  whisky 
under  Home  Rule  as  they  do  under  Coercion,  they 
will  l)e  able  to  i)ay  their  way  and  have  a  surplus  on 
paper  of  £500,000,  the  total  cost  of  their  civil  admin- 
istration being  reckoned  at  £5,160,000. 

The  Attitude  ^^®  '^^^^'  ^P'*^*  from  clau.se  9,  is  an  ex- 
ofthe  tremely  moderate  measure.  The  organ 
Irish.        jj£  ^£j.  Redxnond  thus  sums  up  what  it 

calls  the  five  heads  of  the  hydra  of  the  veto  : 

First,  there  is  the  Initiatory  clause,  giving  the  Viceroy 
absolute  control  over  the  introduction  of  money  bills. 
Second,  There  is  the  Legislative  Council,  all-iwwerful  to 
hamiHjr,  harass,  and  probably  in  most  cases  finally  to  de- 
feat popular  measures.  Third,  There  is  the  Veto  of  the 
English  Cabinet.  Fourth.  There  is  the  power  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  iu  London  to  de- 
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are  void  any  Irish  Act  passed  in  violation  of  the  Irish 
Constitution.  And  fifth,  There  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  embracing  its  general  privilege  to 
do  absolutely  as  it  likes  with  reference  to  any  Irish  mat- 
ter, local  or  national,  and  its  particular  privilege  to  pass 
laws  on  Irish  subjects  concurrently  with  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature, rendering  those  of  the  Irish  Legislature  null  and 
void,  and  mere  pastime  of  children. 

But,  notwithstaiicliiig  this  five-headed  hydi-a,  the 
Irish  members  have  accepted  the  measure  with  some 
reservations,  and  it  only  needs  a  little  courage  and 
patriotism  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  question  on 
this  business-like  basis — always,  of  course,  under- 
standing that  tiie  lethal  section  of  the  bill  destroying 
the  efficiencv  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  summarily 
and  decisively  got  rid  of. 

The  Recep-  -^^^er  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,  Sir  Edward 
tion  of  Clarke  picked  holes  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Sex- 
'  "  ''  ■  ton  welcomed  it  with  enthusiasm.  Colonel 
Saunderson  denounced  it  on  general  principles,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
The  first  deliverance  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  ineffective.  His  chief  point,  that  the  limited  sub- 
sidy of  £500,000  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  the  police 
was  equivalent  to  a  war  indemnity  of  £17,000,000 
sounded  well  at  first,  but  as  the  subsidy  is  to  dimin- 
ish annually  and  to  disappear  altogether  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  Ministers  had  no  difficulty  in 
parrying  his  attack.  Mr.  Bryce  said  what  could  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  absurd  and  imijossible  arrange- 


MR.   WALTER,   OWNER   OF   "THE  TIMES,"   DOES 

PENANCE. 

From  the  Westminster  Budget. 


SEXTON   DENOUNCING   "THE   TIMES." 

ment  of  clause  9.  Mr.  Redmond  was  more  reason- 
able than  any  one  expected.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
spoke  with  an  effort,  but  without  effect.  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  defended  the  bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on 
the  following  Thursday,  made  much  the  most  power- 
ful attack  upon  the  bill .  Mr.  Blake ,  the  Canadian ,  made 
a  brilliant  defense.  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  as  is  his  wont. 
Mr.  Morley's  reply  in  summing  up  the  debate  was 
purposely  mild,  moderate  and  explanatory.  Ulti- 
mately the  bill  was  read  a  first  time  without  a 
division.  There  was  noted  an  unusual  absence  of 
heat  and  rancor  in  the  discussion.  The  Unionists, 
possibly  owing  to  a  brooding  influenza  on  their  front 
bench,  have  been  depressed.  The  Gladstonians  were 
jubilant,  while  some  of  the  Irish  actually  began  to 
dream  dreams  that  the  bill  would  pass,  not  only  the 
Commons,  but  the  Lords.  The  bill  has  come  in  like 
a  lamb  ;  it  will  go  out  like  a  lion. 


The  "Times"  ^^  there  was  an  absence  of  passion  from 
and  the  the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  bill,  there 
insh  Members.  ^^^^  plenty  in  the  stormy  interpellation 
that  followed  Lord  Wolmer's  assertion  that  the  Irish 
members  were  paid  by  the  English  Liberal  party. 
The  Times,  which  had  quoted  Lord  Wolmer  as  an 
authority,  was  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege  ;  but,  as  its  conductors  apologized, 
no  further  penalty  was  inflicted.  Irish  members 
deem  it  sinful  to  finger  any  money  that  does  not 
come  from  Irish  or  Irish  transmarine  pockets.  At 
least  they  say  so.  But  this  is  all  nonsense.  If  Mr. 
Rhodes  or  Mr.  Schnadhorst  passed  a  check  for  £5,000 
to  the  war  chest  of  the  Nationalists,  to  be  expended 
without  conditions  in  equipping  the  parliamentary 
contingent,  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate.  Why 
should  the  Irish,  unlike  any  other  people,  refuse  to 
receive  money  if  it  is  freely  offered  by  men  of  aii- 
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other  nationality  from  their  own  V  Non  olct !  But, 
an  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sinews  of  war  have  not  been 
suiiplied  from  the  treasury  of  the  Liberal  caucus,  so 
that  the  Irish  had  their  cliance.  They  made  the  most 
of  it,  Mr.  Sexton  leading  with  vigor.  But  it  was 
nmch  ado  about  nothing;  Nor  can  the  dull-pated 
Saxon  (luite  understand  why  men  who  are  every  day 
den(junced  as  traitors  and  assassins  should  tear  a 
l)assi()n  to  tatters  because  one  of  their  habitual 
calumniators  describes  them,  for  a  variation,  a.s 
"mercenaries." 

j^^  The  Home  Rule  bill  being  read  a  first 
Registration   time,  Mr.  Fowler  introduced  liis  Reform 

'"■  Ijill,  under  the  modest  guise  of  a  bill  for 
simidifying  the  registration  of  electors.  At  i)resent, 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  register  is  thrown  uj)on 
the  rival  i)arty  organizations,  and  there  are  so  many 
restrictions  on  ivgistration  that  seven  out  of  every 
.seventeen  adult  males  have  no  votes.  The  total  of 
presumably  <iualified  adults  in  the  three  kingdoms  is 
estimated  by  the  Wr.stminstn-  (lazettc  at  ll.()(K»,()00. 
of  whom  4,M0().0()0  are  disfranchised  for  one  cause  or 
another.  Mr.  Fowler  makes  a  long  stride  towards 
the  pstal)lislnnent  of  universal  male  suffrage  by 
sweei)ing  away  all  the  barriers  which  have  hitherto 
re.stricted  the  registration  of  electors.  His  proposjjls, 
which  were  wi'lcnnu-d  cordially  by  so  mo<lerate  a 
Unionist  as  Sir  Henry  James,  consist  of  five  i)roiK)si- 
tions  :  1 .  The  apimintment  of  di.strict  and  sujH'rin- 
tendent  registrars.  ap])ointed  and  i)aid  by  the  local 
authorities,  who.se  duty  it  \\-ill  be  to  see  that  every 
qualified  householder  is  duly  inscribed  on  the  register  : 
2.  the  reduction  of  the  (lualifying  i)eriod  from  twelve 
months  to  three  ;  3.  the  facilitation  of  the  transfer  of 
voters  from  the  register  of  one  district  to  another ; 
4,  the  simplification  of  the  lodger  franchise  :  and.  .1, 
the  abolition  of  the  rating  (jualification.  The  bill, 
which  was  generally  a])proved.  is  to  be  referred  to  a 
Grand  Committee.  The  cpiestion  of  one  man  one 
vote  is  to  be  dealt  ^\^th  in  another  bill. 


After  Mr.  Fowler  had  exi)lained  the  i)ro- 
^Liabiiuy.      visions  of  his  Registration  bill,  and  Sir 

George  Trevelyan  had  followed  suit  with 
the  Scotch  counterpart,  Mr.  Asquith  explained  the 
Ministerial  projKisal  for  settling  the  vexed  question  of 
employers"  liability.  They  propo.se  to  abolish  alto- 
gether the  doctrine  of  common  employment.  Wher- 
ever a  person  for  his  own  profit  sets  in  motion  agencies 
involving  risks  to  othei-s,  he  must  be  held  to  lie  ci\illj- 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  All  general  pros- 
l)ective  agreements  contracting  oneself  out  of  the  Act 
are  declared  invalid,  although  in  cases  where  a  mutual 
insurance  fund  existed  the  employer  would,  in  case  of 
a  verdict  against  him.  be  entitled  to  draw  the  sum  to 
which  the  workman  would  be  entitled.  The  method 
of  obtaining  legal  redress  was  simplified,  and  seamen 
are  for  the  first  time  to  be  classed  as  workmen.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  holding  that  the  law  ought  to  secure 
compensation  to  all  workmen  for  all  injuries  sustained 


in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  employment  and  not 
caused  by  their  own  act  or  default,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  reading.  The  debate  stands  ad- 
journed. 


other  Labor 

Bills  in 
Parliament. 


The  Government  has  not  been  slow  to 
introduce  other  bills  dealing  with  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
bill  providing  fresh  security  against  cruelly  long 
hours  on  railways  has  been  read  a  second  time. 
Another  bill  has  been  introduced  dealing  with  courts 
of  conciliation,  a  third  proposes  to  raise  the  age  up  to 
which  education  is  enforced  by  one  year,  while  a 
fourth  pro\'ide8  for  the  promjit  notification  of  acci- 
dents. Ministers,  especially  in  the  great  sp<'nding 
departments,  have  devoted  much  time  to  discussing 
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how  best  they  can  improve  the  condition  of  their 
workmen  ;  a  labor  bureau  is  being  organized,  a 
labor  gazette  is  in  process  of  publication,  and  all 
along  the  line  ministers  are  doing  their  best  to  show 
that  the}-  understand  where  lies  the  balance  of  voting 
strength  in  the  constituencies.  The  working  man  is 
king,  and  we  are  courtiers  all,  for  by  his  favor  we 
live.  The  Cheap  Trains  bill,  providing  that  working- 
men  should  be  carried  from  2d.  for  distances,  of  five 
miles  to  8d.  for  distances  of  twenty  miles,  although 
^  Government  measure,  has  been  read  a  second  time 
and  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
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The  Welsh  having  returned  thirty-one 
^'cht^rc'h^      out  of  tnirty-four  members  pledged  to 

disestablish  the  Clnirch  of  England  that 
is  (jnartered  in  tiie  Principality,  Mr.  Ascjuith  brought 
in  a  bill  suspending  all  appointments  to  Bishoprics, 
Dignities  and  Benefices  in  Wales.  All  clergymen  ap- 
pointed after  this  bill  will  hold  their  preferment  at 
the  pleasure  of  Parliament.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  any  fresh  vested  interests.  The  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-six. 
If  the  Irish  members  had  been  excluded  the  bill 
would  have  been  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  five. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Radical  Unionists  did  not 
vote.  The  Welsh  members  are  inclined  to  be  muti- 
nous. They  want  the  Church  disestablished  with  the 
Ijromptitude  with  which  John  the  Baptist's  head  was 
presented  to  Salome  after  her  famous  dance.  But  the 
Lords  will  throw  out  the  Suspensory  bill,  and  everj'- 
thing  in  Wales  and  elsewhere  will  depend  upon  the 
next  genei'al  election. 

The  most  remarkable  parliamentary 
''"'Redidivus^^     episode  has  been  the  resurrection  of 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  Welsh  Church  Preliminary  Disestablish- 
ment bill,  Lord  Randolph  astonished  and  delighted 
his  old  followers  by  making  a  thoroughly  character- 
istic old-time  speech.  Nothing  could  be  in  greater 
contrast  than  his  speech  on  the  Welsh  bill  and  that 
on  Home  Rule.     The  quondam  leader  of  the  House 
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seemed  to  have  regained  his  youth  and  high  spirits, 
and  he  went  for  the  bill  like  a  regular  slugger.  There 
were  few  in  the  House  who  did  not  feel  that  if  Lord 
Randolph  were  to  keep  it  up  in  that  style  Mr.  Bal- 
four's position  would  be  endangered.  But  every  one 
knows  Lord  Randolph  cannot  keep  it  up.  Never  had 
any  man  a  more  brilliant  chance  than  he.  But  he 
flung  it  away,  and  such  opportunities  come  not  back. 
Lord  Randolph,  like  Fuzzy-wuzzy  of  the;  Soudan,  is 
a  first-class  fighting-man,  but  like  poor  Fuzzy-wuzzy 
he  is  best  at  headlong  charges  fitfully  delivered.  He 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  His  apparition  was  rather 
the  return  of  a  ghost  than  a  real  resurrection.  He 
has  come  back,  but  not  to  stay. 

The  New      "^^^  office  of  "  Chairman  of  Committees  " 
Chairman  of  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  to  which 
Committees.    ^^^^^  -^  ^0^^^^^  ^^mt  exactly  corresponds 
in  the  American  parliamentary  practice.     The  Chair- 
man presides  when  all  bills  are  being   considered  in 
\vhat  is  known  as  the  committee  stage.  The  function 
is  really  about  as  important  as  the  Speakership.    For 
many  years  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  has  been  Chair- 
man ;  but  the  Gladstonians  have  now  replaced  him 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mellor.     They  wanted  a  Chairman  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  apply  the  closure  drastically 
in  the  interests  of  the  administration,  and  generally 
to   crush  obstruction.     Mr.   Mellor  began   his  work 
awkwardly,  and  the  House  fell  into  a  wrangle  over  a 
tactless  ruling  he  made  on  his  very  first  night,  and 
became  a  bear-garden  in  the  midst  of  which  he  sat 
helpless  for  an  hour.     Doubtless  he  will  improve  with 
experience.     He  will  need  all  his  wisdom  and  all  his 
firnmess  to  keep  the  business  in  hand  when  the  Home 
Rule  bill  gets  into  committee,  for  so  curious  is  the 
character  of  man  that,  although  every  Member  of  the 
■Ht)use   of  Commons  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
present  Home  Rule  bill  will  not  pass  into  law,  they 
will  debate  it  as  seriously  as  if  the  future  of  Ireland 
depended   upon  the  wording   of  each  clause.     It  is 
understood  on  all  hands  that  the  Lords  will  throw 
the  bill  out,  no  matter  what  changes  may  be  made  in 
it.     It  is  equally  understood  that  Ministers  do  not 
intend  to  dissolve  this  year  if  they  can  help  it.    Their- 
plan  of  campaign  is  to  send  as  many  bills  as  possible,, 
of  as  showy  a  character  as  possible,  up  to  the  House' 
of  Lords,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rejected  one  after 
another,  and  that  the  appeal  from  the  country  against 
the  House  of  Lords  may  have  as  strong  a  case  as 
possible  to  back  it.     The  worst  of  these   tactics  is 
that  Clause  9  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  practically  gives 
away  the  whole  case  of  the  Liberals  in  advance,  be- 
cause as  most  of  the  bills  that  the  Lords  will  have  to  deal 
with  relate  solely  to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  they 
will  reject  them  without  hesitation,  inasmuch  as  there 
will  already  be  registered  against  them  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  Members   of  England.  Scotland  and 
Wales.     The  more  the  nation  realizes  the  significance 
of  Clause  9,  the  more  evident  it  will  see  that  the 
clause  will  supply  a  moral  justification  for  almost  any 
obstructive  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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All  these  things  will  tend  to  p:ive  fresh 
^Mongerlng"    I"^i"t  '^^^^  substance   to   the  deniand   for 

a  revision  of  the  British  constitution. 
This  will  be  brought  about  by  the  joint  action  of  two 
antagonistic  forces.  The  Liberals  \\nll  clamor  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  merely  in  order  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  drag  of  the  second  chamber;  the  Con- 
servatives, supported  by  many  of  the  more  thoughtful 
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among  the  Lilu'rals.  alarmt-d  at  the  heedlessness  dis- 
playtHl  1)y  many  from  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  ex])ected.  will  be  driven  to  ai)])ly  themselves  in 
•earnest  to  a  strengtiiening  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Thus,  the  (luestion  will  be  lirought  to  the  front  alike 
by  those  who  hate  the  jK^ers  and  those  who  love  them. 
What  shape  tlie  reconstituted  House  of  Lords  will 
take  no  one  caw  say,  but  there  seems  to  belittle  doubt 
that  there  will  emerge  a  second  chamber  much 
stronger  than  the  present  aristocratic  body  can  ever 
lioi»e  to  be.  Next  year,  or  the  year  after,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  may  have  his  chance  of  showing  whether  he  is 
as  wise  and  courageous  in  domestic  reform  as  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  in  foreign  i)olitics.  Little  ha.s 
been  stirring  for  a  few  weeks  to  divert  Lord  Rose- 
beiy's  attention  from  meditations  on  the  future  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sir  George  Portal  is  making  lus  way 
steadily  towards  Uganda  ;  the  Egj^ptian  ferment  ha.s 
died  do\\ni,  there  having  been  just  enough  to  do  to 
give  the  English  not  merel}'  a  pretext  but  a  justifica- 
tion for  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  country,  and 
elsewhere  things  seem  to  be  calm.  The  arbitration 
about  the  Behring  Sea  question  progresses  at  Paris, 
and  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  at  Washington 
towards  the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  do 
not  create  a  ripple  upon  the  mill  pond  at  the  British 
foreign  office.  It  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
official  British  circles  that  the  United  States  ynU 
annex  Hawaii,  and  that  in  the  due  course  of  time 
other  exi)ansions  of  the  American  Republic  will 
occur. 


Agitation  as  a  ^^^  extent  to  which  popular  agitation 
Factor  in  En-  is  recognized  as  a  legislative  factor  in 
giish  Politics.  Eii^,ii_^ij  government  is  often  very  im- 
perfectly appreciated  by  foreigners,  who  imagine  that 
one  great  object  of  representative  government  is  to 
transfer  power  from  the  tumult  of  the  street  and  the 
reckless  passion  of  the  mob  to  the  calmer  region  of 
deliberation  supplied  by  a  select  representative  as- 
sembly. But  to  those  who  are  familiar  vnth  the 
working  of  the  modern  British  m;ichine,  nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion for  or  against  Home  Rule  will  be  made,  not  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  more  or  less  tumultu- 
ous assemblies  of  excited  citizens  outside.  The  Com- 
mons will  piiss  the  bill,  the  Lords  will  tiirow  it  out, 
and  the  only  solution  of  the  deadlock  that  is  possible — 
failing  the  Referendum ,  whi<h  will  not  b<;  ad()])ted  this 
year — is  a  series  of  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  If  there  are  public  m(!etings  on  both  sides, 
tlie  deadlock  will  continue  till  there  is  another  gen- 
eral election.  If  the  ])ublic  meetings  are  all  on  one 
siile.  the  other  side  will  give  in.  But  everything  de- 
IK'uds  upon  the  ability  to  muster  what,  in  old  days, 
would  have  l)een  disdainfully  denounced  as  the  mob. 
That  is  the  familiar  and  well-established  method  of 
working  the  British  Constitiition.  But  this  year  we 
>\itness  a  fuller  develojmient  in  the  same  direction,  of 
the  ascendancy  of  jjlatform  over  Parliament.  The 
oi)i)ositi()n,  outnumlwred  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ap])eal  to  the  jmblic  meeting  and  pi-otest  against  the 
secoml  rejKling  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  being  \)er- 
mitted  before  they  have  had  an  opiK)rtunity  of  stump- 
ing the  country  at  Easter  against  the  bUl. 

The  Protests    '^^^  whole  object  of  the  Unionists  at  pres- 
0/  ent  is  U)  organize  iKijiular  demonstrations 

0  ster.  against  the  bill  in  the  country,  and  esjK'- 
cially  in  Ulster,  where  the  Unionigt  feeling  rises  to 
the  verge  of  passion.  The  Protestants  of  Ulster,  if 
the  status  (fiia  at  Westminster  were  kept  unchanged, 
would  ultimately  acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of 
local  self-government  in  Ireland,  in  which  they,  by 
their  wealth,  energy  and  business  capacity,  would 
inevitably  hold  the  upper  hand.  But  to  a  Home  Rule 
bill  like  that  of  1886,  which  practically  cut  Ireland 
off  from  the  empire,  or  to  a  Home  Rule  bill  like  the 
present  one,  which  would  literallj'  destroy  the  empire 
by  paralyzing  its  governing  assembly,  they  wDl  never 
consent.  They  are  talking  foolishlj'  alx)ut  fighting; 
but  there  is  no  need  for  such  nonsense.  If  they  were 
to  send,  as  they  have  talked  of  doing,  10,000  L'lster- 
men  by  swift  steamers  from  Belfast  to  march  thrcjugh 
London  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  in  the  AlV)ert  Hall 
to  their  English  fellow-countrjnnen  not  to  cut  them' 
adrift,  they  would  probably  do  more  to  settle  the 
question,  in  their  sense,  than  by  all  their  threats  of 
amied  resistance.  The  scenic  effect  of  10,000  stalwart 
Ulstermen  marcliing  through  the  land,  api)ealing  to 
the  Protestant  and  Imperial  sentiment  of  Great  Brit- 
ain against  a  bill  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  indefens- 
ible even  by  Home  Rulers,  could  hardly  fail  to  spike 
in  advance  the  guns  of  the  agitation  against  the 
House  of  Lords  which  is  now  in  train  for  the  autumn. 
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The  Balance  ^^^  February  the  by-elections  seemed  to 
of  English  prove  that  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
Opinioi).  stituencies  was  veering  round  in  favor 
of  the  Government.  March  opened  v^^ith  a  by- 
election  of  a  very  different  kind.  Grimsby,  which 
last  year  elected  a  Home  Ruler  by  a  majority  of  636, 
on  March  7  elected  a  Unionist  by  a  majoritj'  of  964. 
The  voting,  however,  did  not  turn  upon  Home  Rule 
so  much  as  upon  the  personality  of  the  Liberal  can- 
didate. Mr.  Broadhurst,  the  much  respected  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  older  trades  unionism,  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  regarded  with  bitter  hostility  by  the 
new  unionists.  A.  fierce  attack  was  made  upon  him 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  unions  which  came 
to  the  front  at  the  Dock  strike,  and  their  tactics  proved 
completely  successful.  The  laborers  were  adjured  to 
vote  Unionist  for  once,  to  teach  Mr.  Broadhurst  a 
lesson,  and  they  responded  to  the  appeal  with  a  ven- 
geance. A  shifting  of  750  votes  from  one  side  to  the 
other  and  the  conversion  of  a  majority  of  600  into  a 
minority  of  960  is  a  notable  tribute  to  the  power  and 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  semi-socialists,  to  whom  an 
old  trades  unionist  who  objects  to  the  Eight  Hours' 
bill,  is  much  more  hateful  than  the  Tory,  who,  a  few 
years  back  was  regarded  in  those  quarters  as  an 
enemy  to  the  human  race. 


Lesseps 

and 

Jules  Ferry. 


France  continues  to  be  swathed  in  the 
miasma  of  recent  scandals,  as  the  malaria 
of  Panama  encompassed  the  hopeless  la- 
borers who  perished  along  with  the  canal  in  order 
that'  speculators  might  filch  millions  in  France.  The 
net  effect,  so  far,  has  not  been  to  weaken  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  for 
the  old  Lesseps, 
the  hero  engineer 
of  this  epoch.  For 
M.  Eiffel  and  for 
M.  Charles  de  Les- 
seps few  people 
care,  but  the  old 
man,  whose  reason 
has  almost  forsaken 
its  seat,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  m  o  u  r  n  f  u  1 
and  iiathetic  figure. 
It  is  indeed  sad  that 
he  had  not  died  be- 
fore his  great  career ' 
had  suffered  so  ter- 
r  i  b  1  e  an  anti-cli- 
max. French  repu- 
tations are  subject 
to  the  strangest  fatalities.  The  events  that  had 
dragged  the  name  of  Lesseps  in  the  mire  and  had 
blighted  so  many  other  reputations  had  served  to 
resurrect  a  man  who  was  supposed  years  ago  to  have 
been  forever  condemned  to  obloquy  and  retirement. 
Jules  Ferry,  of  whose  sudden  death  the  cable  brought 
word  on  March  17,  had  just  been  lifted  upon  a  pedes- 
tal again.  When  the  Panama  scandal  exploded  it  was 
confidently  anticipated  by  those  who  pressed  for  the 
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inquiry  that  the  result  would  cover  with  discredit  the 
men  in  power,  and  especially  the  Opportunists,  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  while  it  has  damaged  M.  Rouvier, 
it  has  done  much  more  mischief  to  the  Radicals,  and 
as  if  to  emphasize  the  fact,  the  month  of  February 
closed  with  the  election  of  M.  Jules  FeiTy  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Senate.  M.  Jules  Ferry  was  the  partic- 
ular detestation  of  the  Radicals.  He  was  a  kind  of 
French  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Tonkin  was  for  him 
what  Afghanistan  and  Zululand  were  to  the  primrose 
peer.  As  he  added  to  the  antipathy  engendered  by  his 
Jingoism  the  hatred  that  the  Catholic  Church  natu- 
rally feels  for  those  who  wage  war  against  religious 
orders  and  regard  clericalism  as  the  enemy,  M.  Ferry 
was  extremely  unpopular  with  very  powerful  sections 
of  the  community.  When  he  was  defeated  some  time 
ago  his  enemies  chuckled  and  maintained  that  he  had 
fallen  to  rise  no  more.  The  damage  to  reputations 
that  had  been  wrought  by  the  recent  scandals  had, 
however,  brought  him  once  more  to  the  front,  and 
Jules  Ferry,  the  Tonkinois.  was  again  one  of  the  first 
half-dozen  men  in  the  Republic,  standing  almost  on 
the  steps  leading  to  the  presidential  chair.  And  now, 
rehabilitated  and  honored  once  more  while  so  many 
who  rejoiced  at  his  earlier  downfall  are  themselves 
under  the  ban,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
his  demise  with  a  vindicated  name.  His  climax  con- 
trasts dramatically  with  the  anti-climax  of  Count 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  whom  death  still  refuses  to  re- 
lease, while  life  can  bring  no  possible  retrievement  of 
name  or  fortune. 


The  German  While  France  has  been  passing  through 
Agrarian  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Panama  scandals, 
Movement.  Germany  has  treated  herself  to  a  violent 
agrarian  agitation.  Germans,  like  other  people,  are 
suffering  somewhat  from  the  present  depression,  and 
their  spirits  are  not  raised  by  the  prospect  of  the 
increased  taxation  which  the  new  Military  bill  ren- 
ders necessary.  Suffering  occasioned  by  hard  times 
is  debited  to  the  account  of  the  modifications  whicli 
Count  Caprivi  has  introduced  into  the  commercial 
policy  of  bis  predecessor,  and  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, alarmed  by  reports  as  to  a  new  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia,  has  broken  out  into  violent  agita- 
tion. The  agitators  demand  that  they  shall  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition,  and,  as  they  make 
common  cause  with  the  Anti-Semites  and  the  bi- 
metallists,  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  pretty  con- 
siderable dust.  The  spectacle  of  a  popular  agitation 
against  the  government  is  so  novel  in  a  land  so  long 
Bismarck-ridden,  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  its 
true  significance.  Count  Caprivi  sticks  to  his  guns, 
and  refuses  to  budge  ;  not  even  on  bimetallism  will  he 
make  any  concession— or  at  least  not  until  England 
leads  the  way.  England,  however,  refuses  to  budge. 
The  House  of  Commons  rejected  the  bimetallists' reso- 
lution by  229  to  148.  The  opinion  grows  that  there 
will  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  very  soon,  and 
a  new  election  that  will  test  the  extent  of  the  farmers' 
revolt  and  of  various  other  movements,  such  as  Social- 
ism and  Anti-Semitism. 
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The  UTiie.st  in  CTennany  is  remarkable. 
^"Ge^/mMy."^     The  outAvard  and  visible  sign  that  is 

most  iialpable  is  the  adhesion  of  the 
Conservatives  to  the  Anti-Semites.  '"The  Jew  is 
Kaiser"  says  Ahhvardt  I.  "  and  everywhere  he  finds 
many  conservatives  and  a  few  socialists  to  back  liim. 
The  Jew  as  the  one  conspicnons  and  not  over-scrnpn- 
lons  representative  of  capital,  affords  a  glaring  mark 
for  the  shafts  of  envy  and  discontert.  Another  and 
almost  lus  significant  sign  of  the  times  is  the  growing 
restivc^ness  under  the  onniii)otent  militarism  which 
oppre.Hses  tlie  Fatherland.  The  Anny  bill  still  hangs 
in  the  wind,  nor  do  its  opponents  seem  any  more  di.s- 
l>osed  to  ptuss  it  withont  ccjncessions  which  the  gov- 
ernment dcM'lares  cannot  l)e  given.  The  German  is 
slow  to  comi)laiTi  of  liigh-handed  {iction,  Imt  there 
have  been  indications  of  late  that  even  he  is  begin- 
ning to  find  the  temjM'r  which  "militarism"  breeds, 
worse;  to  bear  than  evc^n  the  cnisliing  taxation  of  the 
milifary  .ser\nce.  The  increasing  nnniber  of  suicides 
among  th(>  i)rivate  soldiers,  the  constantly  growing 
l)r(  )tests  against  the  barl)arity  of  the  non-commissioned 
officei-s,  the  hu])liub  that  is  raised  wlien  sentries  sli<K)t 
citizens  down  in  the  street,  all  show  that  if  militarism 
is  to  last  in  CTennany.  it  nmst  mend  its  manners. 
The  German  must  still  consent  to  go  clacl  in  mail, 
bnt  he  wll  in.sist  upon  having  his  armor  lined.  The 
cold   steel  chafes  the  skin  tcK)  much. 


Death 

of 

M.  Tame. 


South 


Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  ha.s  arrived  at  Cape 

,^  .      „  .        Town  after  his  \-i.sit  to  England.     He 
African  Union.  ^  ^t      r,        i       ■ 

called  on  his  way  down  at  the  Zambesi, 

where  he  conferred  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  the 
Administrator  of  Nya.ssalaiul,  who  is  at  the  present 
moment  having  his  work  cut  out  for  him  by  the 
Slave  Traders  on  the  lake.  Further  gold  di.scoveries 
are  reported  from  Mashonaland.  but  the  most  im- 
IMirtant  ite»i  of  information  is  the  fact  that  the 
Afrikander  bond  has  just  declared  in  favor  of  nni- 
vensal  Free  Trjule  between  all  the  States  of  South 
America.  If  tlus  decision  lie  carried  out,  as  it  probably 
will,  after  negotiations  with  the  various  colonies  and 
republics,  we  shall  see  realized  in  South  Africa  under 
the  British  flag  the  area  of  internal  Free  Trade  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  both  the  Dutch  republics,  the 
British  colony  of  Natal,  the  British  protectorate  of 
Bechuaualand  and  the  self-governing  Colony  of  the 
Cape,  \\ithont  interfering  in  any  way  with  their 
political  autininiMv. 


The  death  of  M.  Taine  removes  one  of  the 
few  remaining  great  lights  in  French  serious 
literature.  M.  Taine's  "  History  of  English 
Literature"'  and  his  "  Notes  on  England  "  are  two  of 
the  most  readable  books  that  have  been  printed  upon 
those  subjects  during  the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
The  fact  that  he  was  buried  by  a  Protestant  pastor 
has  brought  to  light  a  very  curious  fact  in  connection 
with  his  etliical  belief.  M.  Taine  was  a  Materialist, 
maintaining  strongly  in  his  books  that  virtue  and 
vice  were  as  much  a  product  of  the  climate  as  sugar 
and  vinegar ;  but,  when  his  children  had  to  be  edu- 
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cated,  he  wished  them  to  receive  a  religious  educa- 
tion. He  and  his  wife,  therefore,  read  through  the 
C'atholic  catechism  used  in  the  Paris  schools,  but, 
finding  it  filled,  as  he  thought,  with  asseitions  con 
trai}'  to  the  very  foundations  of  modem  culture,  they 
decided  it  was  impossible  to  subject  their  children  to 
such  teaching.  They  then  turned  to  the  Protestants, 
whose  catechism  they  also  read.  After  a  time,  M. 
Taine  decided  that,  although  that  faith  was  certainly 
not  his,  it  represented  the  traditional  form  of  religious 
teaching  that  he  desired  for  his  children. 
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THE    AKT   BUILDING   AT  CHICAGO,    IN    WHICH   THL    WORLDS   CONGRESSES   WILL   BE   HELD. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


February  20.— The  Naval  and  Agricultural  bills  passed 

the  House,   carrying    $24,000,000   appropriations The 

Reading  Railroad  pool  collapses  and  the  United  States 
Court  at  Philadelphia  appoints  a  receiver  for  the  railroad 

A  riot  between  strikers  and  non-unionists  occurs  at 

the  Ccitsbury  coal  mine,  Monongahela  Citj',   Pa The 

Colombian  government  grants  a  temporary  extension  of 

the  Panama  Canal  concession Santo  Domingo  people 

oppose  the  concessions  to  American  syndicates Presi- 
dent Le  Royer,  of  the  French  Senate,  resigns  on  account  of 

failing  health The  Portuguese  Cabinet  resigns  owing 

to   the    failure  of  the  Cortes  to  approve  the  financial 

schemes  of  the  ministry The  civil  service  estimate  of 

Great  Britain  contains  an  item  of  £20,800  for  the  compen- 
sation of  losses  to  Behring  Sea  fishers  owing  to  the  delay 
in  aiTanging  a  modus  virendi  in  1891. 

February  21. — Messrs.  McLeod,  Paxton  and  Wilbur 
qualify  as  receivers  of  the  Reading  road  and  issue  a  circu- 
lar promising  the  payment  of  all  overdue  wages The 

New  Jersey  Assembly  passes  three  obnoxious  race-track 

bills The  Belfast  Grand  Lodge  of  Orangemen  issue  a 

manifesto  against  the  Home    Rule  bill Famine    and 

disease  reported  to  be  making  great  ravages  in  Finland 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  stock  has  fallen  nine  points  since 

the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  bill. 

February  23.  —  Washington's  Birthday  generally  ob- 
served throughout  the  country The  Sundi-y  Civil  Ap- 
propriation bill  passed  in  the  Senate ;  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation bill  in  the  House President-elect  Cleveland 

announces  the  comijletion  of  his  Cabinet  by  the  selection 
of  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Richard  Olney,  of  Boston,  as  Attorney-General. 

President  Harrison  hoists  the  American  flag  on  the 

Atlantic  liner,  New  York,  thus  admitting  it  to  the  service 
of  the  United  States  —  A  strike  begun  by  the  switch 
tenders  in  the  yards  of  the  Chicago  and  Western  Railroad. 

A  new  cabinet  formed  in  Portugal,  with  Sefior  Ribeiro 

as  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Afl'airs 

Princess  Kaiulani,  of  Hawaii,  sails  from  England  for 
America  to  negotiate  in  behalf  of  herself  and  the  deposed 
Queen  of  the  Islands. 

February  23. — The  Diplomatic  and  Military  Academy 

bills  passes  in  the  Senate Governor  Werts  vetoes  the 

New  Jersey  race-track  bills Governor  Osborne,  of  Wy- 
oming, appoints  A.  C.  Beck  with  United  States  Senator. 

The  return  of  the  Hawaiian  Commissioners  delayed 

by  failure  of  Congress  to  lot  on  the  treaty The  Sho- 

shones  and  Arapahoes  disagree  as  to  giving  up  their  lands 
— about  two  million  acres — for  settlement  by  the  whites. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  orders  an  investigation  of  the 

whiskey  trust Mr.  Asquith  presents  in  the  House  of 

Commons  a  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill,  which  passes  its 
fii'st  reading,  a  motion  to  reject  it  being  lost — 301  to  24.5. 

The  Behring  Sea  Commission  of  Arbitration  holds  a 

formal  meeting  in  Paris  and  adjourns  until  March  23. 

February  24. — The  Sherman  bond  amendment  referred 

to  a  conference  committee The  New  Jersey  Assembly 

passes  the  race-track  bills  over  the  Governor's  veto Mr. 

Cleveland  announces  the  selection  of  Henry  T.  Thurber, 

of  Detroit,  as  his  private  seci'etary Manifesto  against 

the   Home  Rule  bill    issued    by  the   Ulster  Convention 

League The  appeal  of    Charles  de  Lesseps,  Fontane 

and  Sans-Leroy  rejected ;  they  will  be  tried  in  the  Assize 
Court M.  Ferry  elected  President  of  the  French  Senate. 

February  2.5. — The  Legislative  Appropriation  bill  passes 
the  Senate,  and  a  conference  with  the  House  requested  ; 
the  silver  men  in  the  House  filibuster  against  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Kansas  by  a  party  vote  decides  the  Re- 
publican House  to  be  legally  constituted The  Jersey 

race-track  bills  become  laws  by  passing  the  Senate  over 

the   Governor's  veto The    Nanticoke   mine  strike   in 

Pennsylvania  spreads  ;  28,000  men  and  boys  now  out  . . . 
The  Indiana  House  of  Representatives  passes  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  taxing  sleeping  car,  telephone,  telegraph  and 

express  companies  on  their  capital    stock Manifesto 

against  the  Home  Rule  bill  issued  by  the  Irish  National 
Society  of  America. . .  .M.  Flory,  the  government  account- 


HON.  W.  B.  ALLEN  (POPULIST), 
The  New  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

aut,  ivports  the  total  amount  received  by  conti-actors  for 
real  or  supposed  work  on  and  supplies  for  the  Panama 
Canal  to  be  462,620,064  francs,  of  which  102.3.58,444  repre- 
sent labor  said  to  have  been  paid  for,  and  77.747',.504  profits 
of  contractors. 

Febi-uary  20.— Mass  meetings  held  in  Jersey  City,  New- 
ark and  many  other  cities  and  towns  of  New  Jersey  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Legislature  on  the  race- 
track bill Commander  d'Hanis  defeats  Arab  slave- 
traders  in  the  Congo  Free  States  led  by  Tippoo  Tib's  son 
taking  500  prisoners  and  600  rifles.  ' 

February  27.— The  Pension  Appropriation  bill  passes  in 
the  Senate  without  amendment  ;  the  Indian  Appropria- 
tion bill  passes  in  the  House  ;  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  bill,  including  the  Sherman  bond  pro- 
vision, non-concurred  in  ;  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Car  Coupler  bill  concurred  in Three  bills  to  repeal  race- 
track legislation  are  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature ;  Governor  Werts  sends  in  the  name  of  ex-Gov. 
Leon  Abbett  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  New  Jersey A  banquet  tendered  to  Vice-President 

Morton  in  Washington  by  the   Senate The   Populists 

formally  recognize  the  Republican  House  in  Kansas. . 
The   Mexican  government  decides  to  abandon  the  free 

zone  along  the  border A  motion  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that 

Government  business  have  precedence  in  the  House  car- 
ried, 270  to  228  ;  Sir  William  Harcourt  introduces  the 
Liquor  Trade  Veto  bill....M.  Ferry,  on  assuming  the 
Presidency  of  the  French  Senate,  makes  a  speech  which 
IS  well  receivetl. . .  .Twentj'-six  Anarchists  arrested  while 
at  work  in  a  bomb  factory  in  Rome. . .  .Cotton  spinners  in 
Oldham,  England,  in  sore  need  ;  the  number  out  of  em- 
ployment is  34,000. . .  .The  descendants  of  .the  ancient  and 
famous  family  of  Waldenses  in  the  Cottian  Alps  send  a 
deputation  to  America  to  investigate  the  advantages  of 
emigrating  to  this  country. . .  .The  divorce  of  King  Milan 
and  Natalie  is  declared  void. 

February  28.— The  Naval  bill,  including  an  appropria- 
tion of  .$300,000  for  the  Columbian  Naval  Review,  and  the 
Agricultural  bill  pass  the  Senate  ;  also  the  bill  regulatino- 
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the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  District  of  Columbia The  bat- 
tleship   IiidiiDia   launched   at   the   Crainj/s  shijjyard  in 

Philadelpliia Mr.  Carlisle,  the  newly-appointed  Seen- 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  confers  with  Secretary  Foster  . . .  A 
Professional  WonieiVs  Leaj^e  formed  in  Albany  to  bring 
together  women  engaged  in  dramatic,  operatic  and  liter- 
ary pursuits. ..  .'A  motion  that  the  British  Goverumeut 
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HON.    W.    II.    ROACH    (DKM.), 

Elected  to  the  U.  S.  Seuuto  from  North  Dakota  to  Succee<l 
Mr.  Casoy  (Boj).) 

should  use  its  infltience  for  the  reas.s<'mbling  of  the  Mone- 
tiiry  C'onferenct^  defeat^Ml  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  by  a 

vote  of  -'-iit  to  148 The  Fr»Mich  ChanilxT  of  Deputies 

votes  urgency  to  a  motion  to  hold  newsjMiiK'i-s  resixjusible 
for  the  publication  of  financial  advertisements. 

March  1.— The  Anti-()i)tion  bill  killed  in  the  House  by 
failing  to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  to  take  it  uj)  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  . .  .The  Sherman  bond  amendment 
Wius  dropjK'd  by  the  Semite  from  the  Sundrj' Civil  bill, 
together  with  tlie  ;f>iOO,000  approj)riated  fcjr  the  New  York 
Custom  House . . . .  A  ma-ss  meeting  of  leading  lawyers, 
clergymen  and  educational  teachers  of  New  Jersey  held 
in  Trenton  to  protest  agiiinst  the  race-track  laws Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Morton  give  a  reception  in  Washing- 
ton   to  Vice- President-elect    Stevenson. ..  .Tlie    Pinnce.ss 

Kainlani,    of    Hawaii,    arrives    from    England R<^ar- 

Adiniral  (iherardi  a.'^sumes  command  of  the  naval  review 

fleet President  Hippoh'te,  of  Hayti,  starts  on  a  tour  of 

the  country  at  the   head  Of  a  well-<'quipped  army A 

motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Eklucation  bill 
re,iected  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

March  'J.— The  Post  Office  and  Indian  bills  pass  the  Sen- 
ate  The  Sundry  Civil  bill  considered   in  the  House  and 

the  disagreeing  conference  rei)ort  agreed  to  :  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Legislative  bill  al.so  agreed  to 

President-elect  Cleveland  and  his  party  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington  Tlie    Htmse  Committee  on    Panama  finds  no 

corrupt  use  of  monev The  Denver  banks  deny  that 

thev  are  holding  gold" in  the  midst  of  the  gold  cri.sis  and 
oflfer  to  purchase  of  the  government  *1 .000.000  legal  tender 
notes  in  exchange  for  gold.... The  Pope's  eighty-third 
birthday  observed  in  Rome. 

March  3.— The  Legislative.  Post  Office,  Agriculture  and 

Naval  bills  passed  in  the  Senate President  Harrison 

and  Mr.  Cleveland  exchange  the  usual  formal  calls The 

Elias  ministry  in  Peru  resigns  and  President  Bermudez 
appoints  a  new  Cabinet  with  Greneral  Velarde,  President 


of  the  Council  and  Cesasero  Chacaltano,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs Mr.  Gladstone  receives  a  deputation  in  be- 
half of  an  eight-hour  day  for  miners. 

March  4. — Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States  ;  Adlai  Stevenson  takes  the  oath  as  Vice- 
President In  the  Senate  votes  of  thanks   tendered  to 

Vice-President  Morton  and  Mr.  Manderson,  the  President 

protein Ex-Speaker  Reed,  in  the  House,  representing 

the  minority  jjarty,  makes  an  address  in  presenting  resolu- 
tions eulogistic  of  Sneaker  Crisj),  and  Air.  Crisp  makes  a 

speech  in  reply Much  damage  to  property  and  some 

loss  of  life  was  caus(Hl  by  tornadoes  in  the  South Lee 

Mantle,  a  Republican,   appointed  United  States  Senator 

from  Montana  by  (Governor  Rickards Judge  How-ell  E. 

Jackson  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  a  member  of  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court Homestead  prisoners  sentenced; 

Dempsey  and  Beattv  each  to  seven  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, Gallagher  to  five  years  and  Davidson  to  three  years. 

March  5. — The  Federals  fail  to  force  the  sunender  of 
Santa  Ana  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  ;  the  Castilhista*  concen- 
trate at  Bage A  new  revolution  breaks  out  in  Southern 

Honduras  headed  by  Policarix)   Bonilla The  American 

Line  steamer  Neiv  York  welcomed  with  festivities  at 
Southampton...  President  Montt,  of  Chili,  telegrajjhs his 
congratulations  to  President  Cleveland. 

March  0.— The  Cabinet  nominations  are  confirmed ; 
Senator  Sherman  introduces  a  joint  resolution  for  a  con- 
Ktitutional  amendment  changing  iiuiu^ifuration  day  to 
April  :J0 Ex-President  Harrison  welcomed  back  to  In- 
dianapolis by  a  splendid  i)<)pular  demonstration.. .  .Secre- 
tary (iresham  takes  the  oath  of   office  at  Washington 

The  United  Charities  building,  the  gift  of  J<ihn  Stewart 
Kennetly  to  the  four  leading  non -sectarian  charitable  or- 
Kauizations  of  New  York  Citj',  formally  opened.. .  .Gen- 
eral Monplaisir  arre.sted  at  the  instance  of  the  Jamaican 
Government  for  a  brea'-h  of  international  law  in  starting 

an  expedition  against  President  Hiiipolyte The  French 

ChamlMjr  of  Denuties  sustains  the  Cabinet,  Wi  to  188,  by 
passing  the  bill  aire<-ted  at  lilndous  attacks  on  ambassa- 
dors . .  Fifty  Republicuias  returned  to  the  Cortes  at  the 
Spanish  elections. 

March  7. — Russian  Americans  hold  a  mass  meeting 
in   New  York  City  to  protest  against   the  Extradition 

treaty Dj'namito   bombs   disc-overed   in  the  house  of 

Signor  Erin,  Ittilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs...  Two 
priests  in  New  Jersey  excommunicated  for  disobedience 
of  the  commands  of  Monsignor  Sjitolli. 

March  8.— T.  T.  Eckert  elected  president  of  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegranh   Comjjany  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 

Nor\'in  Green Mr.    Foster,   the   Canadian  Minister  of 

Finance,  lays  before  the  Parliament  in  Ottawa  a  report  of 
the  Privy  tknincil  Committee  which  conferred  with  Mr. 
Blaine  on   recinrocity   with   Canada.. .  .Revolutionists  in 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  dri  ven  from  various  towns The  trial 

of  the  men  a<-cus(-d  of  corruption  in  <'oimection  with  the 
Panama  Lotter>-  Bonds  bill  begun  in  the  A^size  Court  in 
Paris  ;  C'harles  de  Lesseps  testifies  at  great  length. .  ..The 
Reichstag  committee  rejects  estimates  for  the  increase  of 
tht!  (i(?rman  Navy,  against  the  protest  of  Chancellor  von 
Capri  vi. 

March  !».— At  President  Cleveland's  request  the  Ha- 
waiian annexation  treat}-  i.s  returned  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  the  nominations  of  Josiah  Quincy  to  be  Assistant 
S<'cretary  of  State,  Isaac  P.  Gray  to  be  Minister  to  Mexico, 
Patrick  A.  Collins  to  be  Consul-General  in  liondon  and 
Robert  A.  Maxwell  to  be  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  presented  to  the  Senate..  .The  railroads  enter- 
ing Chiwigo  decide  to  grant    no  raise   of  wages  to  their 

switchmen In  the  Panama  trial  M.  Baihaut,  ex-Minis- 

tiT  of  Public  Works,  makes  an  avowal  of  guilt  ;  M.  Fon- 
tane  tells  how  Baihaut  s  sup])ort  was  bought  ;  M.   Sans- 

Leroy  and  oth(;r  defendants  examined Ex -Queen  Liliuo- 

kalani  issues  a  long  statement  explaining  her  course  and 
jn-otesing  against  the  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  her  throne 

The  Evicted  Tenants'  Commiasion  presents  its  report  to 

Parliament. . .  .Russia  has  made  a  proposal  to  Great  Brit- 
ain for  establishing  a  protective  zone  around  the  islands 
and  coast  of  Rassia  for  the  protection  of  the  seals. 

March  10.— Fire  causes  the  loss  of  several  lives  in  Bos- 
ton, the  injury  of  about  thirty  jjersons  and  the  destruction 

of  jjrfiperty  valued  at  nearly  *.5,0(X).000 The  New  Jersey 

Senate  jmsses  the  Jersey  City  Appointment  bill  over  Gov- 
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ernor  Werts'  veto Ic-o  gorges  and  floods  (-aused  damage 

iu  several  States Many  storm-beaten  vessels  came  into 

port  reporting  exctH'dingly  severe   weather  at  sea A 

large  delegation  of  anti-Home  Rulers  representing  Ireland 
outside  of  Ulster  wait  on  Lord  Salisbury  and  other  Con- 
servativ(>  leaders  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  refuses  to  receive  them 
The  Reic;hstag's  Conimitt(>e  on  the  Army  bill  rejects  th(> 
whole  of  the  second  clause  of  that  measure An  im- 
perial ukase  from  St  Petersburg  authorizes  the  issue  of 


f    'iVf- 


HON.   S.    W.    ALLERTON, 
Republican  Nominee  for  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

an  internal  loan  of  100,000,000  credit  roubles  at  4)^  per  cent. 

M.  Coulter  resigns  the  presidency  of  the  Indiana  State 

University  at  Bloomington  to  accept  tha  of  the  Lake 
Fon-est  University  at  Chicago. 

March  11.— The  New  Jersey  Legi  lature  adjourns  .sriie 
die  ;  a  bill  prepared  by  the  "  Duke  of  Gloucester  "  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  and  lushed  to  passage,  prohibiting 

racing  in  December,  January  and  Pebru  ry Ice  gorges 

caused  destructive  floods  in  many  rivers An  alliance 

was  formed  between  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  companies. 

. .  Chicago  bankers  offer  Secretary  Carlisle  $3,000,000 
gold  for  treasury  notes. ..  .Governor  Flower,  of  New 
York,  signs  the  bill  authorizing  the  purchase  of  Fire 
Island  for  quarantine  purposes The  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia signs  the  bill  prohibiting  prize  fights  in  the  State  ; 
many  of  the  prominent  sporting  clubs  close  their  doors  in 
consequence Owing  to  the  switchmen's  strike  in  Chi- 
cago, thousands  of  coal  miners  in  Brazil,  Ind.,  are  thrown 
out  of  employment ....  In  the  Panama  trial  sensational 
disclosures  by  M.  Andrieux  and  Mme.  Cottu  ;  M.  Bour- 
geois, Minister  of  Justice,  resigns An  effort  by  Ulster 

Unionists  to  obtain  arms  in  England  defeated  by  the 
British  Government. 

March  12. — Reports  of  strict  precautions  against  cholera 
received  from  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg  by  the  State  De- 
partment   The  Senate  Committee  Chairmanships  made 

public A  resolution  passed  in  both  of  the  California 

Legislative  bodies  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  capi- 
tal from  Sacramento  to  San  Jose M.  Bourgeois  i-efuses 

to  retain  the  portfolio  of  Justice  in  the  French  Cabinet, 
and  M.  Develle  appointed  his  temporary  successor  ;  M. 
Soinoury,  the  police  official  accused  by  Mme.  Cottu,  re- 
signs  In  the  new  Spanish  Cortes  the  Government  will 

have  322  deputies  and  the  opposition  92 M.  Chevalier,  of 

the  Department  of  the  Public  Debt,  chosen  to  succeed 

Chas.  de  Lesseps  as  director  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company 

Riots  in  Peru  over  the  elections . . .  Revolutionists  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  cut  off  the  government  supplies. 

March  13. ^Floods  cause  great  damage  in  many  States: 
the  Edison  Company's  loss  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  estimated 

at  over  |.500,000 The  court  enjoins  connecting  roads 

from  refusing  to  deliver  frei  'lit  to  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor 


and  Northern  Michigan  Road General  managers  of  tlu* 

Chicago  railroads  informed  that  their  switchmen  i  o  not 

intend  to  strike The  receivers' report  of  the  Reading 

Railroad  shows  a  deficit  of  .1);2,()1)3,043.00. . .  .The  Hawaiian 
Princess,   Kaiulani,  accorded  a  reception  at  the  White 

House  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland Bonilla, 

the  leader  of  the  Central  American  revolutionists,  wins 
some  signal  vic'.tories  against  the  government  ...The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  297  to  22H,  sus- 
tains the  Ministry  after  a  debate  on  th(!  government's 
knowledge  of  Soinoury's  interview  with  Mme.  Cottu ;  ex- 
Minister  Bourgeois  calls  Mme.  Cottu "s  charges  false;  M. 
Soinoury  and  Mme.  Cottu  also  testify The;  second  read- 
ing of  the  Irish  Home  Rule    bill   postpoiunl   until  after 

Easter Russia  sends  reinforcements  to  the  Pamirs  lo 

prevent   Chinese  encroachment Mr.    Benatrell   of  the 

American  consulate  in  Tangier  attack<^d  by  Moorish  rob- 
bers wliile  traveling  from  Fez  to  Larache 'J  he  Spanish 

Minister  of  Foreign  Aft"airs  assures  Minister  Snowden  of 
the  indemniflcat  on  of  the  American  missionaiies  who 
were  expelled  from  Penape. 

March  14.— The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that 
the  Legislative  act  of  1H',»2,  under  which  the  single  tax 
theory  was  put  in  practice  in  Hyattsville,  is  unconstitu- 
tional   A  call  was  issued  by  the  National  Committee  of 

t  e  Republi(;an  National  League  for  a  national  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  10 The  French 

Senate,  by  209  to  5(5,  voted  confidence  in  the  government; 
there  was  an  exciting  s  ene  in  the  ( 'hamber  of  Deputies, 
and  M.  Deroulede  reti'acted  his  statement  that  the  present 
Ministry  was  "a  government  of  liars."  .  M.  Constans 
testified  in  the  Panama  trial,  and  the  deposition  of  M. 
Monchicourt  was  read. 

March  1-5. — The  nominations  of  William  McAdoo  for 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Edward  B.  Whitney 
for  Assistant  Attorney-(jreneral  present  sd  to  the  Senate ; 
the  Republican  representation  on  the  committees  ap- 
pointed and  the  committees  ordered  as  agreed  upon  . . . 
Ruiz  Sandoval,  one  of  Bonilla's  lieutenants,  captured  by 

General  Vasquez,   the   government  officer Chancellor 

von  Caprivi  rejects  a  compromise  offei-ed  by  the  National 
Liberals  on  the  Army  bill. . .  .Mr.  Gladstone's  condition  so 
much  improved  that  he  is  able  to  transact  business.... 
Samuel  W.  Allerton  nominated  for  Mayor  of  Chicago  by 
the  Republicans,  and  endorsed  by  the  Independent  Demo- 
crats bolting  the  regular  Democratic  nomination  of  Car- 
ter H.  Harrison. 

March  10. — A  dinner  given  in  honor  of  ex-Secretary 
Tracy  at  the  Hamilton  Club,  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Tracy  asserts 
that  the  American  navy  is  now  fifth  among  the  navies  of 

the  world General  Raum's  i-esignation  from  the  post  of 

Commissioner  of  Pensions  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior In  the  Panama  trial  M'.  Barboux  sums  up 

for  his  client,  Charles  de  Le.sseps The  London  Russo- 

Jewish  Committee  sends  an  appeal  to  every  Hebrew  finan- 
cier in  Europe  to  boycott  Russian  loans A  dinner  given 

by  conspicuous  physicians  and  other  men  of  science  in  Lon- 
don iu  honor  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  en  route 
to  America  as  president  of  the  German  Educational  Com- 
mission to  the  World's   Fair Trouble    between  the 

Vatican  and  France  over  the  appointment  of  a  primate  to 

succeed  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  Africa A  conference  of 

authorities  held  in  St.  Petersburg  to  devise  means  for 
checking  the  cholera M.  Chariot,  of  the  Nice  Observa- 
tory, Italy,  reports  the  discovery  on  March  11  and  12  of 

tour  planets  of  the  tenth  size  close  to  one  another The 

editors  of  a  leading  Japanese  paper  fined  and  sentenced 

for  slandering  the   House  of    Representatives In  the 

Russian  province  of  Podolia  30.5  cases  of  cholera  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  Februar3^ 

March   17.— M.   Jules  Ferry,  President  of  the  French 

Senate,  dies  suddenly  from  heart  disease A  dvnamite 

bomb  explodes  in  the  official  i-esidence  of  United  States 
Minister  Porter  at  Rome  ;  no  one  injured,  and  little 
tie  damage  done. . .  .M.  Barbour  finishes  his  argument  in 

behalf  of   Cha -les  de  Lesseps  in  the  Panama  trial The 

Reichstag  committee  rejects  the  second  reading  of  the 

German  Army  bill The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 

Toledo,  Ohio,  grants  a  mandatory  injunction  against 
Chiefs  Arthur  and  Sargent  of  the  Brotherhoods  of  Engi- 
neers and  Firemen,  requiring  them  to  raise  the  boycott 
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against  Ann  Arbor  cars,  on  the  ground  of  interference 
with  interstate  commerce. 

March  18. — Seven  trainmen  on  the  Lake  Shore  Road, 
who  refused  to  handle  .  im  Arbor  cars,  arrested  on  an 

order  from  a  Federal  court Chief  Arthur  ordered  to 

declare  the  niles  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eu- 
gineei-s  of  no  effect  . . .  The  Teat'hers'  College  of  New  York 
City  receives  .*'.i()0,000  from  (Jeorge  W.  Vanderbilt  . . .  John 
D.  Rockefeller  gives  *.">(),(K)(t  to  the  Bajjtist  Missionary 
fund A  loss  of  nearlj-  half  a  million  caused  by  lire  in 


TMK   r.ATK  roL.    H.\XS   M.\TTSOX, 
DistiiiKuisln-d  S\vcdisli-Am<»ri<-au  of  MiunoHota. 

Milwaukee The  French  govenmieut  decides  on  a  State 

funeral  for  M.  Jules  Ferry,  on  Wednesday. 

March  IH.— Much  excitement  prevails  among  engineei-s 
and  sNNitchmen,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  on  ac- 
count of  the  orders  of  the  c-ourt  restraining  their  strike 
and  boycott:  a  notice  i)oste(l  in  the  Bucyrus  roundhouse' 
disregarding  the  court's  order Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, burned  to  the  ground. 

OBITUARY. 

February  20.— fren.  P.  Q.  T.  Beauregard..  .Edward 
lugersoll.  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Philadeli)hia 

Bm- Sir  Henry  Fox  Bristowe,  of  England.,,. Canon 

Paget. 

Febriuiry  'il. — John  Pettie.  the  famous  English  painter 
....(■leorge  W.  Lichteuthaler,  the  well-known  concholo- 
gist  and  marine  botanist,  of  Bloomington,  111 Dr.  Will- 
iam Sheridan  Todd,  one  of  Ctmnecticut's  ablest  physi- 
cians...  Joseph  R.  Kearny,  secretarj'  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. 

February  22.— William  Hazlitt,  of  England Freder- 
ick Waller.  Q.C..  England Pierce  Stevens   Hamilton. 

the  well-known  writer  of  Halifax.  N.  S Mrs.  Delight 

S.  Boudinott.  of  Troy.  N.  Y.,  at  one  time  a  missionarv'  to 
the  Cherokees,  for  thirty-six  years  in  charge  of  the  Troy 
Day  Home  for  Children. 

Februarv  2:3.— Rufus  Hatch,  of  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Arthui-  Learv.  c(mspi<uous  in  New  York  business  and 

social  circles Edward  S.  Hoar,  of  Washingtcm.  D.  C,  a 

lawA-er  and  scientist Ex-Congressman  R.  S.  Stevens,  of 

Rochester,  N.  Y George  Snell,  architect,  of  Boston. 

Februarj'  24.— Allan  Man  veil,  president  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad . .'. .  Captain  Gilbert  Williams,  one  of  the  most 
A\idely  known  and  popular  sea  captains. 


February    2.").— Daniel    Denison    (rardner,    thirty-nine 

years  treasurer  of   Allegheny  County,  N.  M Alonson 

Reed,  pioneer  music  dealer    of  Chicago King  George 

Tubou,  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  born  about  1800. 

February  20.- Sir  Thomas  Aecher  Colt,  England. 

February  27.— Sir  Andrew  Barclay  Walker  ;  Sit  W.  Q. 
Nugent ;  Robert  Wilson,  journalist,  of  England. 

February  28.— Rev.  B.  T.  Rt)bert8  the  senior  of  the 
three  general  su[)eriutendents  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Chunh  of  the  United  States.  ■ 

March  1.— Prof.  William  Minto,  England. 

March  2.— Ex-'Jovernor  Richard  Moore  Bishop,  of  Ohio. 

Marcli ;{.— Stei)hen  Warren  Jones,  jjre.sident  of  the  New 

York  S.ivings  Bank Rev.  Dr.  Onin  Reed  Howard,  one 

of  the  o'des    ministers  of  New  York  State Jared  Lock- 
wood,  an  old  and  prominent  shipbuilder,  of  Brooklyn,  N 
Y James   Hartley,    po])Ular  v 


the 


...  .     called  "Jim   Cuff, 

ast  of  the  tribe  of  the  Moliawk  Indians. 

March  4.— W.  J.  MacDonnell,  Chevalier  of  the  LdUon 
of  Honor  and  former  consul  for  France  to  Canada. 

March  .'>.- M.    H.  T.iine,  the  French  historian  and   lil- 

frraffiir tiardinal    Place,     of    Paris Gen.    Tliomas 

Rejniolds,  of  Chicago,  111  ...Louis  de  Villiers  Hoard,  his- 
torically connected  with  the  gi-<'at  Chicago  fire. 

March  (i. — Hans  Mattson,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ex- 
United  States  Ctm.sul-*  ieneral  to  India  and  erne  of  the  most 
influential  Scandinavian-Americans  of  the  Nortliwest. . . . 
Cli;irl<s  N.  (irace,  a  well-known  veteran  of  the  civil  war, 
of   Brooklyn.  N.  Y.   .Elder  Frederick  W.  Evans,  of  the 

Shaker  brotlierhood Ali  Bin  Said,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 

Vicar-tieneral  P.  P.  Brady,  of  the  St.  Louis  Roman 

Catholic  Diocese. 

March   7.— E<lward   Granger  Gilbert,  president  of  the 

GillH-rt  Car  ('o Douglas  Cami)l»ell.  lawyer  and  auth<»r, 

of  Schenectady,  N.  Y James  McArtliu)-.  well  known  in 

EurojM!  and  America  as  a  thinker  and  scientist,  a  conspic- 
ucms  engineer. 

March  Ii. — Senator  Bozerain,  of  France. 

March   10. — Rev.    Andrew   Preston   Peabody,  Harvard 

University Medical   Inspector  Henrv  Clav  Nelson,  on 

the  retired  list  of  the  Navy <i<M)rge  fi.  de  Keim,  a  busi 

ness  man  and  prominent  jiolitic  ian  of  Philadelphia. 

March  11.  — Edgar  S.  Tweedy,  of  Danbury,  CVmn.,  promi- 
nent many  years  ago  in  the  politico  of  Connecticut.... 
Col.  ("has.  E.  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  the  oldest  and  best 
known  telegraph  operator  of  the  VC'est. 

March  12.— Brevet  Briga<lier  (General  Peter  V.  Haguer, 

U.  S.  A Dr.  Edward  H.  Janes,  on*-  of  tlie  best  known 

American  siinitarians. 

March  ];}.-( )2iah   M.  Hatch,  twice  Secretary  of  State, 

of  Illinois Kev.  James  G.  Cordell,  of  Schenectady,  the 

oldest  Congregational    minister Col.  Arthur  Rankin,  a 

conspicuous  and  striking  figure  in  Canadian  political, 
military  and  s<M-ial  life. 

March  14 — Benjamin  L.  Brigg.  a  popular  business  man 

of  New  York Maude  S.  Smith,  a  prominent  writer  of 

Westhaven,  Conn. 

March  1-5. — Samuel  Boardmau,  one  of  the  oldest  mem 
bers  of  the  New  York  Bar Baron  Du  Casse,  of  Paris. 

March  10.- Bishop  Brown,  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church. 

March    17. — CJeneral    Simeon   B.    Brown,    of    Sinclair, 

Mich Rev.  Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  of  the  Collegiate   R<- 

formed  Church  New  York Charles  (iordon  Saxe.  the 

only  living  son  of  the  poet  John   G.  Saxe Capt.  Daniel 

S.  Harris,  earliest  surviving  settler  of  Illinois,  veteran  of 

the  Black  Hawk  War,  of  Galena,  111 Baron  Chiistian 

Von  He.sse,  of  Germany. 

March  18.— Ex-Senator  David  H.  Armstrong,  of  Mis- 
souri   Dr.  Lawrence  John.son,  a  noted  phj'sician  of  New 

York  City Capt.   Henr>-  Howell  Lewis"  a  Civil   War 

vet«ran  and  grand  nephew  of  G^eorge  Washington W. 

C.  Kueflfner.  of  Belleville,  Dl.,  a  leader  of  the  German- 
Americans. 

March  19.— <"apt.  Jacob  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York  Citv. 

Ferdinand  Bferboth,  prominent  German-American,  of 

Newark.  N.  J. 


CURRHNT  HISTORY  IN  CARlCATURt:. 


GOT  THEIR  LIGHTNING  RODS  UP 


Republican  Bosses  :     "Why  shouldn't  the  Cleveland  light- 
ning strike  us  as  well  as  him  ?  "'—From  Judge,  March  11. 


SENATOR  HILL  AS  DON  QUIXOTE. 
From  Puck.  March  1. 


COLUMBUS  LANDS.    From  Judge   March  4. 
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HUHICIML  L»TRJ^V\6A»IC 


ThOG  Police  ro«.cC.|j 
<;*M6LtlO'0lCTATIC>« 


FILTHT  STRttrs, 
DITTO     ALLCYi. 


•1 


SMOKt   NOISANCt  8T 
t.KA.MPLt  . 

ornciAu  BurrooNivf- 


THE   Ni:W   TENANT. 

THE  THUGS'  IDEAL  WORLD'S  FAIR  MAYOR. 

mvlii>;t  tj.nnnt '"  '  "  —  —  " ■"Wot  liusiiioMs  has  <le  respocturblo  elvmcnt  to  interfere  in 

("iKvPi  AN-n(-diil.mn«ivV  ''TTm  i»^^«v I,       .»        i  iwlitics  ?    D«-y  ain't  in   it  wid  US,  See  '"    From  the  //eraW  (Chi - 

1.,1-KVk.i-AND  (rtuhiously ):      Um.  it  don  t  much  matter.  I  iruobtt  J.jw.o')   Marrh  17 

rU  soon  clear  up  that  mess."— From  6fnp  (Toront<.),  March  11.  <»»<'-''  ^aarcn  i/. 


Uncle  Sam:     "Here,  you  are,  Qrover.     The  Hoiise  ain't  as 
ship-shape  as  it  mijfht  be,  but  I  jruess  it's  the  fault  of  Harrison. 


THE  LATEST  REVOLUTION. 


IT   CAME    HIGH.    BUT    \^^;    HAD   TO    HAVE    IT. 


The  throne  of  Hawaii  was  unhappily  rent  in  twain.    Liliu-       Apropos  of  the  hoisting  of  the  American  Flag    on  the  "  New 
okalani   gna.snes  her  teeth,  while  John  Bull  laughs  to  his  heart's  York  "  on  February  22 

content  :  but  the  Yankee  is  mad  with  rage-  From  I'/A  ^Berlin).        From  Puck   March  8 
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TWO  GOOD  OLD  FRIENDS; 
Or  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  trying  to  balance  their  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.— From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


Khedive  to  John  Bull:  "It  is  for  you  to  get  out— you, 
who  speak  as  the  master.  This  Egypt  is  mine,  and  I  shall  pro- 
claim it  as  such.— From  La  Silhouette  (Paris). 


ERm'S  DELTVEREB. 
(With  apologies  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.  R.  A.) 
From  the  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin). 
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HOME  RULE-IS  GLADDY  CEDIPUS/ 
From  Kladderadatsch  ("Berlin"). 


THE  EGYPTIAN  SITUATION. 

1  he  >  oung  man  abhorred  the  rtx-k,  believing  himself  protected 
by  the  bull  Hiid  the  hca.T  :  but  the  one  tried  to  install  himself  and 
tfte  other  sought  the  prey,  hence  the  fatal  rock  will  be  his  life  and 
his  defense.— From  //  Pa'pagallo  (Rome). 
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FROM    BEL   TO   BABEL.— A   CARTOON   DEDICATED   TO    THE    POOR  GERMAN    FARMERS. 
•  The  Babylonians  bad  an  idol  called  Bel,  tbe  Tax  Collector,  and  to  him  sacrifices  had  to  be  offered  daily. 

From  Kladderudatsch   (Berlin.) 


But  the  high  priests  by  Bel  entered  the  temple  by  a  secret  passage  under  the  altar  and  devoured  whatever  was  there. 

From   Kladderudatsch  (Berlin). 


MR.  CLFVELAND'S  CABINET. 


BY    WUODROW    WILSON. 


://:"'  ^ 
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PRESIDENT  GROVER  CLE\'ELAND. 

THERE  is  much  to  arrest  attention  and  challen}?e 
comment  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet  appoint- 
ment.s.  He  has  so  evidently  chosen  his  advisers  ■with 
independence  of  judgment,  not  upon  conventional 
lines,  but  upon  lines  of  individual  choice,  that  the 
make-up  of  the  cabinet  fiimishes  us  with  a  fresh  test 
of  his  interesting  character  as  a  leader  and  ruler. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  an  indi\idual 
career  from  the  first.  He  has  been  a  leader  among 
citizens  rather  than  a  leader  of  parties.  He  ha^s  domi- 
nated his  party  because  he  represented  a  great  force  of 
unpartisan  opinion.  His  career,  too,  has  been  exclu- 
sively executive  within  the  field,  not  of  the  choice  of 
measures,  but  of  the  choice  of  men  and  of  just  means 


for  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
enuneuton  its  business  side. 
Equipped  with  an  admira- 
ble i)ractical  judgment  from 
tlie  outset,  and  with  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  imder- 
standing  the  larger  aspects 
of  gi'eat  questions,  he  has 
yet,  apparently,  come  slowly 
\  into  the  possession  of  gener- 

al views  regarding  tlie  leg- 
i.slative  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

These  views,  moreover, 
would  seem  to  have  come  to 
him  as  to  a  very  thoughtful 
man  of  affairs  ratlier  than 
as  to  a  natural  student  of 
jKjlicy,  as  the  result  of  the 
direct  contact  of  a  strong  and 
sagacious  j  udgment  with  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  government.  No 
one  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
liis  extraordinai-y  powers  of 
mind.  Those  powers  do  not 
,/  seem  brilliant  Ijecause  they 

operate   without    display  of 
force.  They  are  equable,  un- 
hurried, moving,   it  would 
seem,  through  a  certain  in- 
evitable course  of  judgment 
to  conclusions  which  do  not 
take  them  by  surprise  ;  and 
the  reason  he  has  so  riveted 
the  attention  and   engaged 
the  admiration  of  his  coun- 
tr5'men  is  that  he  possesses 
in  perfection  that  largeness 
and    candor    of    view,   that 
strong  sagacity  in  affairs,  and  that  solidity  of  judg- 
ment which  characterize  the  best  Americans.    He  is 
a  typical  American,  all>eit  of  the  best  type,  and  his 
countrymen  believe  in  him  ^^^thout  always  knowing 
why. 

He  approached  his  present  exalted  station,  never- 
theless, through  a  series  of  almost  exclusively  execu- 
tive offices,  which  he  had  occupied,  not  as  a  man 
who  had  chosen  a  public  career,  but  as  an  independent 
citizen  who  had  con.sented  to  lend  his  individual 
character  to  the  task  of  bettering  the  methods  of 
public  administration.  He  has  always  disconcerted 
the  politicians  by  selecting,  for  such  offices  as  he  had 
to  give,  men  like  himself  in  their  disconnection  from 
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politics — men  whom  the  politicians  had  never  heard 
of,  and  consequently  found  it  difficult  to  reckon  with. 
His  conception  of  the  way  in  which  government 
ought  to  l»e  conducted  is  identical  with  the  conception 
which  thrust  him  forward  to  occupy  offices  of  the 
gi-eatest  influence  within  the  gift  of  the  people — the 
conception  which  gave  Andrew  Jackson  the  presi- 
dency. He  believes  that  what  the  government  needs 
at  moments  of  apparent  lethargy  or  demoralization 
is  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  the  disinterested  service 
of  men  untainted  by  party  management.  He  has 
chosen  his  present  cabinet  on  that  plan.  He  would 
not  have  been  true  to  his  career  or  to  his  character 
had  he  not  done  so.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  im- 
portant that  the  country  at  large  should  know  the 
men  he  has  selected.  The  country  has  trusted  him 
with  the  organization  of  the  government,  and,  with 
his  customary  coui'age,  he  has  assumed  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  choice,  taking,  not  men  sifted  out  of 
the  general  mass  by  the  processes  of  public  life,  but 
men  whom  his  own  judgment  approved  ;  and  no  one 
need  be  surprised  or  chagrined. 

That  he  has  chosen  well  in  all  cases  no  one  can 
safely  say  until  the  four  years  of  liis  administration 
shall  have  made  full  test  of  the  men.  With  one  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Richard  Olney,  who  may,  perhaps,  be 
reckoned  the  scholar  of  the  little  group,  the  members 
of  the  new  cabinet  are  all  practical  men,  like  Mr. 
Cleveland  himse/f ,  v^dth  minds  formed  by  experience, 
rather  than  by  books  or  by  the  observation  of  affairs 
lying  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  own 
lives.  With  two  notctble  exceptions — Mr.  Carlisle 
and  Mr.  Herbert — they  have  none  of  them  had  any 
such  direct  acquaintance  with  public  questions  as 
would  be  necessary  to  give  them  ease  and  steadiness 
of  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  which 
they  have  now  undertaken,  unless  Mr.  Lament 
busily  hived  wisdom  in  such  matters  while  he  served 
Mr.  Cleveland  as  private  secretary.  With  but  a  sin- 
gle exception — Mr.  Lamont — they  have  all  had  the 
training  of  lawyers,  though  Mr.  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
Herbert  have  doubtless  added  a  great  deal  to  that 
training  during  their  long  connection  with  the  public 
business  in  Congress,  where  they  have  played  no  nar- 
row rfile.  Mr.  Morton  is  said  to  have  found  the  law 
too  "unpractical"  to  satisfy  his  full-blooded  ardor 
to  be  doing  something  that  would  tell  at  once ;  he, 
therefore,  has  made  it  only  one  instrument  among 
many  to  enable  him  to  live  his  hard  pioneer  life  in 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  is  not  suspected  of 
knowing  more  than  enough  law  to  serve  the  practical 
purposes  of  his  professional  engagements  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  a  cabinet  of  lawyers,  nevertheless,  and 
two  of  its  members,  Mr.  Gresham  and  Mr.  Olney, 
may  fairly  be  called  great  lawyers— men  fit  to  be 
jurists  if  they  would  but  take  the  pains.  As  a  body 
of  practical  men  they  are  accxistomed  to  overcoming 
difficulties,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  majority  of 
them  as  to  what  exactly  they  will  have  to  do  in  their 
several  departments  will  be  but  a  new  difficulty  to 
surmount.     They  may  be  counted  on  to  learn  rapidly. 

They  are,  at  any  rate,  men   of  uncommonly  fine 
physique  and  can  easily  outlive  their  sentence  of  four 


years  at  hard  labor.  The  reporters  have  amused 
themselves  and  us  with  sijecitic  details  as  to  their 
weight,  which  is  most  of  it,  they  assure  us,  in  bone 
and  sinew,  very  little  of  it  in  mere  adipose  tissue, 
which  might  not  stand  the  strain  of  too  close  applica- 
tion to  executive  routine.     A  stalwart  set  of  men, 


From  photograph  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WALTER  Q.   GRESHAM,    Secretary  of  State. 

with  the  good  humor  of  giants  for  the  most  part, — 
until  too  outrageously  assaulted  by  office  seekers. 
And  no  part  of  the  country,  it  would  seem,  has  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  giants.  These  big 
men  come  from  widely  separated  States.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Georgia,  is  as  large  as  Mr.  Bissell,  of  New  York,  and 
each  of  these  is  bigger  than  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  who  comes  from  a  region  where  the  men 
notoriously  grow  tall  and  full  chested.  Mr.  Olney, 
too,  is  said  to  be  of  a  height,  an  athletic  build,  and  a 
distinction  of  bearing  striking  enough  to  have  entitled 
him  to  be  noted  and  known  long  ago  outside  his  pro- 
fession. You  would  know  such  men  not  to  be  insig- 
nificant, wherever  you  might  chance  to  see  them.  It 
is  a  humorous  way  of  estimating  importance,  not  set 
down  in  any  ethical  manual :  but  it  has  its  obvious 
usefulness  as  a  standard  for  the  general  eye. 

Compared,  man  for  man,  with  their  predecessors 
in  Mr.  Cleveland's  official  counsels,  they  afford 
material  for  some  marked  contrasts.  The  first  time 
he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Cleveland 
followed  time-honored  precedents.    Mr.  Bayard  rep- 
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resented  the  oldest  and  best  traditions  of  American 
public  life.  He  came  of  a  race  uf  statesmen,  and  had 
fair  claim  to  rank  wath  his  forebears  in  the  notable 
line  of  faniilj'  succession.  He  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, one  of  the  foremost  men  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  Senate  ;  he  had  served  on  several  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  that  body,  the  President's 
Great  Council  in  foreign  affaiis  ;  and  when  he  a.s- 
sumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  he  only  passed 
from  one  branch  of  the  public  service  into  anotlier  not 
far  removed.     The  grave  (luestion  was,  Did  not  the 


From  photom^ph  by  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C, 

JOHN  G.  CARLISLE,  Secretery  of  the  Treasury. 

Senate  lose  too  much  by  his  transference  ?  He  had 
as  great  familiarity  with  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment JUS  Mr.  Blaine,  his  immediate  predecessor,  and 
greater  familiarity  than  Mr.  Evarts.  the  predecessor 
of  Mr.  Blaine.  His  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
policy,  moreover,  was  more  a  knowledge  of  questions 
considered  upon  their  merits  than  Mr.  Blaine's,  whose 
clos©  acquaintance  with  public  affairs  consisted  in  a 
knowledge  of  men  in  their  groupings  rather  than  in 
any  mastery  of  questions  ccHisidered  apart  from  men. 
Judge  Gresham  has  usually  lived  at  a  considerable 
remove  from  such  business  a.s  his  forerunners  were 
immersed  in.  His  fine  cjiaalities  of  mind,  his  engag- 
ing liberality  of  temper  ;ind  elevation  of  moral  view, 
have  been  manifested  chiefly  upon  the  bench  in  the 


West.  For  all  his  reading,  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  the  liistory  of  the  country,  his  wide  sympathies 
and  quick  insight,  he  will  be  a  novice  in  adjusting 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  Mastery  in  such 
matters  cometh  not  by  ol).servation  merely.  Besides 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  he  will  have  only  his  owa 
legal  capacity  and  Ids  own  natural  apjirehension  of 
right  and  wrong  to  guide  him.  Kortimately  our  for- 
eign relations  are  generally  simple  encnigh  to  require 
little  more.  But  the  experieiuetl  officials  of  the  State 
Dei)artment  will  find  tlieir  new  cliief  very  ualf  and 
ignorant  about  many  things  which  seem  to  them 
(>l)vious  arrangements  of  Providence. 

It  seems  a  pity,  too,  to  waste  so  fine  a  Secretary  of 
tlic  Interior,  as  it  seems  certain  Mr.  (xresham  would 
have  made,  on  the  novel  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
(Jther  Presidents  have  taken  their  Secretaries  of  State 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  :  but  Henry  Clay 
was  already  tlie  leading  .sjiirit  in  jiublic  affairs  before 
he  took  that  jiost ;  Lewis  Ca.ss  wjis  a  Nestor  among 
the  statesmen  of  his  day  when  Buchanan  called  him 
to  the  cabinet:  Elihu  Waslilmnie  had  served  in  Con- 
gress luitil  he  led,  l)y  slieei-  force  of  good  service,  in 
almost  everything  that  it  rmdertook.  He  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  but  a  week  (but  six  days,  to  be  very 
accurate),  but  lie  had  had  experit-nce  enough  in  the 
i-onduct  of  the  government's  business  to  have  re- 
maine<l  Secretary  of  State  for  all  the  eight  years  of 
(ieneral  Grant's  terms.  Mr.  (ireshain  Innngs  with 
him  from  the  interior  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
(jnestions  of  the  int<'rior,  the  (piestions  of  interstate 
commerce,  of  railway  monoi»oly  on  the  giand  .scale, 
of  land  grants  and  agricultural  depression, — to  enter, 
not  tlie  Dejtartment  which  deals  with  such  matters, 
but  the  Department  which  looks  away  from  home  to 
questions  affecting  the  exterior  interests  of  the  comi- 
try.  He  wiis  Postmaster-General  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Arthur,  and  the  Post 
Office,  the  world  supi)oRes,  demands  little  more  of  it^ 
chief  than  a  talent  for  business  :  but  the  Secretaryshii> 
of  State  ?  This  is  certainly  an  appointment  to  provoke 
comment !  It  would  seem  a  pity,  I  say,  to  lose  so  fine 
a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  order  that  a  man  of 
brilliant  gifts  may  have  the  honor  of  the  chief  iK)st 
in  the  Admini-stration. 

But  not  only,  or  chiefly,  because  it  is  in  such  wi.se 
out  of  the  line  of  previous  appointments,  is  this  ele- 
vation of  Judge  Gresham  to  the  office  of  Secretary'  of 
State  remarkable.  Mr.  Gresham  may  do  well  or  ill 
as  Secretary  of  State— his  talents  fit  him  to  do  brill- 
iantly even  vN-ith  a  novice's  hand.  The  startling 
feature  of  the  appointment,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
that  until  last  .summer  he  was  a  Republican,  and  a 
Republican  of  such  influence  and  importance  in  the 
West  that  he  was  seriously  thought  of  a.s  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination !  When  the 
issue  was  stjuarely  joined  between  the  parties  on  the 
tariff  (luestion  he  declared  that  he  could  not  act  with 
his  former  party,  but  must  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland  ; 
and  his  announcement  of  his  purpose  to  do  so  was 
one  of  the  notable  incidents  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
reckoned  vv-idely  influential  in  changing  votes  in  th© 
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great  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  his  name 
stands  for  courage,  sagacity,  integrity  and  public 
spirit.  Finding  this  notable  man  thus  on  his  way  to 
the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Cleveland  called  upon  him 
to  make  the  whole  journey  at  a  single  stage  and  ac- 
cept at  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Administration  the 
post  that  stands  first  on  the  list  of  cabinet  appoint- 
ments. It  was  a  bold  step  to  take,  both  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  for  Judge  Gresham.  It  is  the  most 
original  thing  Mr.  Cleveland  has  done  in  all  his  strik- 
ing career  of  independent  choice.  The  politicians  had 
grown  accustomed  to  being  surprised  by  his  appoint- 
ments ;  this  time  they  were  dumfounded. 

What  the  result  will  be  a  prudent  man  should  be 
slow  to  predict.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  Re- 
publican party  is  going,  or  at  any  rate  may  presently 
go,  to  pieces  ;  and  signs  are  fairly  abundant  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  rapidly  being  made  over  by  the 
stirring  and  disturbing  energy  of  the  extraordinary 
man  who  is  now  President.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Gresham's  accession  to  the  Democratic  cabinet  means 
that  great  interests  and  great  forces  of  thought  in 
the  Northwest  are  now  turning  about  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Democratic  party,  Judge  Gresham  being 
their  gift  to  the  counsels  of  that  party.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  been  steadily  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  the  Democratic  party  by  draw- 
ing so  many  new  men  about  him,  by  assisting  to 
shelve  so  many  older  men  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
former  daj^s.  The  party  has  grown  bold  and  aggi'ess- 
ive  and  certain  of  its  own  mind  in  consequence  of  the 
change.  Mr.  Cleveland's  present  term  of  office  may 
afford  him  time  and  opportunity  to  complete  the 
transformation.  Young  men  are  eager  to  serve  him  ; 
and  a  Democratic  party  of  young  men  is  the  most 
formidable  danger  the  Republicans  have  to  fear — the 
best  hope  that  the  Democrats  have  to  cherish. 

There  is  a  singular  and  quite  admirable  mixture 
of  conservatism,  however,  in  ^the  new  President's 
methods.  Mr.  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Herbert  are  living 
examples  that  he  has  not  broken  with  tradition  in 
filling  the  great  offices  of  State,  and  very  important 
examples  indeed  they  are.  In  both  of  these  appoint- 
ments Mr.  Cleveland  has  followed  some  of  the  oldest 
and  very  best  traditions  of  the  government.  Except 
for  the  Hawaiian  matter,  no  questions  of  delicacy 
now  press  for  immediate  attention  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  its  financial  policy  will  be  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  Administration,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  shown  real  statesmanship  in  placing  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  Department  a  man  who  is  not  only 
a  real  leader  of  his  party,  but  its  leader  first  of  all  and 
most  notably  in  the  field  of  financial  legislation.  To- 
gether with  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Mills,  he  prepared 
it,  by  long  and  doubtful  parliamentary  battle,  for  the 
policy  which  it  has  now  accepted  from  Mr.  Cleveland 
himself.  In  poise  and  in  the  quiet  masterfulness  that 
makes  a  leader  he  is  superior  to  both  his  comrades  in 
that  struggle.  His  elevation  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  moreover,  redresses  the  balance  of 
authority  within  the  party  which  was  for  a  time  dis- 


turbed by  the  election  of  Mr.  Crisp  to  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  House  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Manning  and 
Mr.  Fairchild,  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  former  cabinet, 
were  admirable  business  men  ;  but  something  more 
than  mere  business  capacity  is  needed  in  the  Treasury 
at  this  juncture.  Questions  of  financial  policy  have 
become  exigent,  and  it  was  proper  that  a  past  master 


From  photograph  by  Sarony,  New  York. 

DANIEL  S.   LAMONT,   SECKETAKY  OF  WAR. 

in  financial  legislation  should  be  called  to  preside  over 
the  Department. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  Treasury  should 
ever  be  considered  a  mere  business  department.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  it  is  understood,  once  invited  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  theory  that  the  Treasury 
Department  was  not  essentially  different  in  kind  from 
a  great  commercial  establishment.  But  the  financial 
legislation  of  Congress  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
Treasury  for  its  wise  effectuation,  the  policy  of  the 
department  so  intimately  touches  at  every  point  the 
most  sensitive  business  interests  of  the  country,  the 
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Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  has  so  often  to  determine 
quejtions  wliich  reallj'  fix  a  financial  programme  on 
the  government,  tliut  it  is  always  hazardous  to  put  any 
man  at  the  liead  of  tlie  Treasury  who  does  not  possess 
tested  political  judgment  as  well  a.s  approved  business 
capacity.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Carlisle  is  a  Ix'tter 
appointment  than  that  of  Mr.  Manning  was,  wise  and 
efficient  an  officer  a«  Mr.  Manning  proved  himself  to 
be.  Mr.  Manning  was  no  statesman,  as  Mr.  Carlisle 
is.  The  two  appointments  illustrate  in  tlieir  contrast 
the  development  of  Mr.  Cleveland  himself.  When  he 
first  became  President  he  liad  no  determinate  or  con- 
structive views  with  regard  to  the  general  policy  of 
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From  photograph  by  McMlchael,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

■\VIl.SON  S.    BISSELL.     POSTMASTER-OEN*ERAL. 

the  government,  but  came  in  to  perform  a  i)urpose 
for  the  executive  rather  tlian  for  the  legislative  branc-h 
of  the  government :  to  reform  the  civil  ser\-ice.  not  to 
preside  over  a  party  programme.  Now.  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  conscious  of  a  wider  mission.  His  views 
broadened  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  function  as 
President  during  his  first  term  of  office  :  the  interval 
of  four  years  during  which  he  has  been  out  of  official 
place  has  strengthened  and  particularized  those  views. 
He  began  by  regarding  the  Treasury  Department  as 
a  business  branch  of  the  ser\ice.  like  the  post  office  ; 
he  now  regards  it  as  pos.sessing  a  presidential  function 
in  respect  of  the  general  financial  policy  of  the 
country. 


Mr.  Herbert  has  long  had  a  very  important  part  in 
admini-stering  the  Navy  Department.  No  <me  lias 
had  a  more  influential  share  than  he  hi  the;  legislation 
by  which  Congi-ess  has  of  late  years  sought  to  build 
up  the  navy  into  real  effectiveness  ;  and  a«  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  which  has  just  ex- 
pired he  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  legi.slative  repre- 
sentative and  head  of  the  Navy  Dejiartment — a  sort 
of  Americ-an  parliamentary  .secretary.  He  will  now 
manage  the  Department  from  the  in.side  instead  of 
from  the  outside,  that  is  all.  His  success  in  Congress 
ha.s  been  niarke<l.  but  it  has  been  so  quietly  achieved 
that  the  country  at  large  luis  hardly  heard  of  it.  Except 
that  the  iniblic  eye  has  not  much  noted  him,  he  has 
won  a  cabinet  place  (juite  after  the  English  fashion, 
oy  a  steady  course  of  eminently  u.seful  parliamentary 
service.  He  has  come  forward  by  that  jnocess  of 
self-selecticm  which  is  tlie  most  stimulating  and  sig- 
nitictjint  feature  of  free  institutions  under  parliament- 
ary forms  of  government.  Previous  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy,  being  obvious  heads  of  the  Department, 
liave  gotten  the  credit  for  many  things  planned,  pro- 
posed and  accnm])lished  l)y  Mr.  Hr-rliert.  He  is  now 
8<!cretary  of  the  Navy  liimself,  and  may  realize  both 
his  jilans  and  the  reputation  which  those  plans  ought 
to  bring  liim. 

But  there  is  .soiiK'thing  else  about  Mr.  Herbert 
which  is  even  more  interesting.  He  is  not  onlj'  a 
Smthenier.  but  served  with  distinction  in  the  Con- 
fcilerate  army,  and  now  he  is  put  at  the  head  of  one 
of  flu;  war  departments  of  the  federal  government, 
having  l)een  confirmeil  by  the  Senate.  api»arently 
witliout  a  di.ssenting  voice:  for  it  took  the  Senate 
only  fifteen  minutes  to  confinn  the  whole  list  of  cab- 
inet ainiointments  of  March  6.  Mr.  Lamar,  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  former  cabinet,  had  also  espoused  and 
served  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  he 
became  Secretary  f)f  the  Interior  and  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  CVjurt  of  th*'  United  Stat<^s.  But  here  is  a 
man  who  fought  against  the  Union  ;  who  has  already 
sjient  man}"  years  in  a-ssisting  to  build  up  the  warlike 
strength  of  tlie  very  government  he  resisted  ;  and  who 
is  now  made  one  of  the  war  ministers  of  that  govern- 
ment !  Who  can  regard  such  facts  without  wonder 
and  pride  ?  Such  is  the  healing  and  amalgamating 
force  of  fair  fight,  and  of  the  sovereign  determina- 
tions of  policy  under  free  institutions  !  The  war  is 
indeed  a  long  way  behind  us — and  yet  the.se  men  are 
of  the  ver>-  generation  that  fought  it  I 

The  other  appointments  may  l)e  dismissed  with 
much  briefer  comment — must  be  so  dismissed,  in 
fact,  for  we  know  too  little  of  the  men  to  make  the 
commentary  long.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Richard 
Olney,  of  Mas.sachusetts,  for  the  office  of  Attomey- 
Greneral  may  safely  be  pronounced  excellent.  No 
law}-er  who  knows  him  doubts  that  Mr.  Olney  stands 
at  the  front  of  his  profession,  not  by  arrogation,  but 
by  merit.  Certainly  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the 
least  jx>litical  of  the  Departments.  It  is  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  the  Attorney-General  have  the 
training  and  experience  of  a  statesman  or  not.    His 
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functions,  outside  the  cabinet  meetings,  demand,  not 
a  knowledge  of  public  aftairs,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  a  judicial  fairness  of  mind  in  applying  them 
to  the  law  business  of  the  government,  and  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  unjust  to  Mr.  Garland  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  made  a  better  selection  this  time  for 
this  important  office  than  he  made  eight  years  ago. 
Mr.  Garland  was  a  shade  or  two  too  much  of  a  poli- 
tician for  that  particular  post.  Mr.  Olney,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  has  no  entangling  alliances  by 
which  to  be  embarrassed. 

So  far  as  we  know  anything  about  Mr.  Morton,  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  his  selection,  too,  seems 
a  very  happy  one.  There  were  no  precedents  to  fol- 
low in  filling  this  office — for  even  Mr,  Rusk  is  hardly 
venerable  enough  to  be  a  precedent — and  Mr.  Morton 
seems  unquestionably  a  representative  man  for  the 
post  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  A  pioneer  and  yet 
a  student,  it  is  said ;  a  man  of  hard  sinew  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  weathers,  vdth  all  moods  of  mother 
earth,  he  has  yet  taken  time  to  think  and  act  upon 
public  questions ;  a  good  farmer  whose  mind  has 
developed  much  beyond  the  limits  of  his  farm,  he 
ought  not  to  find  it  difficult  to  be  an  excellent  officer 
in  the  iiosition  of  advice  which  he  now  occupies. 

The  other  three  men  of  the  cabinet  the  public  has 
been  inclined  to  regard  as  curiosities  in  the  line  of 
cabinet  appointment.  Two  of  them  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  long  known  and  had  doubtless  sufficiently  tested. 
Mr.  Lament  was  his  private  secretary  during  his  first 
administration,  and  Mr.  Bissell  was  his  law  partner 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  Very  sagacious  poli- 
ticians have  known  and  trusted  Mr.  Lament.  He 
stood  close  in  Mr.  Tilden's  confidence ;  he  earned 
great  favor  as  editor  of  a  political  newspaper;  Mr. 
Whitney,  whose  political  talents  every  one  now  doffs 
his  hat  to,  recognized  the  same  ability,  the  same 
worthiness  of  confidence  in  him.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  about  his  ability  to  administer  the 
War  Department  with  success,  as  there  would  have 
iDeen  little  doubt  about  his  ability  to  occupy  almost 
an}'  other  high  administrative  post  with  credit  and 
efficiency.  The  only  criticism  which  his  appointment 
prompts  is,  that  he  was,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  as- 
certain, no  more  fitted  for  the  War  Department  than 
for  any  other.  He  is,  in  short,  simply  a  very  capable 
man  of  unusual  executive  talents.  He  has  had  no 
special  training  to  be  war  minister. 

The  management  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
not  very  like  "  chamber  practice,"  and  Mr.  Bissell  has 
never  been  anything  but  a  lawyer  ;  but  the  law  is  not 
now  a  learned  profession,  though  there  are  still  men  of 
eminent  learning  in  it.  Lawyers,  nowadays,  in  the 
great  cities  at  any  rate,  are  simply  experts  in  a  tech- 
nical business.  Mr.  Bissell  is  doubtless  such  an  ex- 
pert. The  conduct  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
also  a  technical  business  ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Bissell  can 
learn  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  know  readily  enough.  The  trusted  counsel  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  must  of  course  have  a 
head  for  business. 

But  what  is  one  to  say  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 


Hoka  Smith  ?  In  selecting  him  Mr.  Cleveland  de- 
pended, not  upon  his  own  judgment,  but  upon  the 
judgment  of  others  ;  and  \ipon  the  advice  of  others 
he  has  entrusted  him  with  some  of  the  most  delicate 
and  important  interests  of  the  Administration.  This 
is  the  fact  that  i)laces  Mr.  Smith's  appointment  in 
sharp  contrast  with  all  the  others — neither  the  country 
nor  Mr.  Cleveland  knew  him  when  he  was  selected. 
There  is  no  Department,  unless  it  be  the  Treasury, 
whose  mistakes  can  so  easily  or  so  quickly  discredit 
the  Administration  as  the  mistakes  of  the  Interior 
Department  can.  Mr.  Cleveland  last  time  appointed 
to  this  difficult  office,  with  its  nice  tests  of  character 
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and  judgment,  a  man  of  the  highest  attainments  both 
as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  student  of  institutions, 
the  scholarly,  earnest,  enviably  honored  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar.  Mr.  Lamar  had  no  quick  executive  capacity  ; 
his  habit  fitted  him  for  contemplation  rather  than  for 
action  :  he  was  doubtless  better  suited  for  the  place 
he  subsequently  took  on  the  Supreme  bench  than  for 
service  in  one  of  the  most  complex  and  exacting  of 
the  administrative  Departments.  He  made  frequent 
mistakes  in  his  minor  appointments,  and,  seeing  his 
own  errors  of  judgment  in  such  matters,  often  found 
it  hard  to  make  up  his  mind  to  sign  any  commissions 
at  all.  But  the  making  of  appointments,  important 
matter  as  it  is  for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
government,  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  Interior  ; 
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and  Mr.  Lamar  had  that  chastened  and  .indicial  cast 
of  mind  which  the  intensely  and  wholly  practical  man 
knows  nothing  of.  and  wa«  the  better  fitted  cm  that 
acconnt  for  the  dispassionate  determination  of  delicate 
questions  of  policy  which  rest  upon  considerations  of 
justice,  but  which  the  practical  man  might  have 
regarded  as  based  whoUj*  upon  considerations  of 
expediency. 

Expediency  is  a  short-sighted  counselor  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Smith's  training  has  been  such  iis  disi)oses  a  man 
habitually  to  resort  to  her  for  counsel.  His  intel- 
lectual discii)line  has  been  intensely  imactical  and 
upon  a  very  narrow  field  of  practice.     Leaving  col- 
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lege  while  still  a  boy.  he  went  immediately  to 
the  bar,  with  only  such  an  acq\iaintance  with  the 
l)rinciples  of  law  as  would  enable  him  to  pass  the 
easy  examination  for  license.  Once  admitted  to 
practice,  he  made  an  eager,  astute,  unremitting, 
successful  effort  to  get  busin&ss.  He  prepared  his 
cases  diligently,  became  kno^\Ti  by  the  number  of 
cases  he  got  and  the  number  he  won  ;  devoted  him- 
self particularly  to  what  one  maj'  call  anti-corpora- 
tion law,  representing  anybody,  and  pre.sently  everj'- 
body,  that  had  a  grievance  against  any  railway 
especially,  and  finally  grew  to  be  so  considerable  a 
corporation  lawA-er  that,  jiist  before  he  discovered 
himself  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends,  he  had  begun  to 


be  employed  bj'  corporations.  He  had  added  mean- 
while, of  course,  immensely  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  on  its  case  side,  to  liis  ability  to  make  his  large 
figure  and  his  flexible  voice,  his  familiarity  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  particularly  with  the  weak 
points  of  his  opiMjuent's  position,  tell  upon  the  minds 
of  the  jury  and  tlu;  opinions  of  the  court.  It  is  a  famil- 
iar story  at  the  American  bar ;  Mr.  Smith's  vension  of 
it  is  simply  on  a  sinnewhat  bigger  scale  than  usual. 
Such  men  very  often  make  very  efficient  and  some- 
times very  usefiil  practitioners.  But  they  seldom 
make  more.  Their  training  is  narrow,  their  appre- 
hension specialized  ;  their  conceptions  of  justice  are 
technical,  their  standards  of  policy  too  self-regardful. 
If  they  broaden,  when  ojjportunity  is  offered,  to  the 
scale  of  judgment  required  by  more  lil)eral  functions, 
it  is  because  of  qualities  which  have  lain  latent  in 
them,  not  Ijecause  of  (jualitics  alreadj'  developed  in 
them  by  exi)erience.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  make  a  heavy  drain  upon  Mr.  Smith's  latent 
qualitit^.  If  he  turn  out  to  have  none.  Mr.  Cleveland 
will  have  to  carry  the  heavj' responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment for  himself. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  certainly  a  very  unccmven- 
tiouid  cabinet.  Mr.  Harrison's  was  made  uj)  nmch 
more  aft<'r  the  conventional  manner.  His  appoint- 
m«'nts  were  many  of  them  oi)en  to  very  grave  criti- 
cism, but  they  repnwented  an  atteiupt,  made  after  the 
ffushion  set  by  previous  Presidents,  tobnngthe  differ- 
ent elements  of  the  party  togt-ther  into  the  council  of 
the  Administration.  Until  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  may  l>e 
wiid  U)  have  been  habitual  ^\^th  our  Presidents  to  re- 
gard tlie  cabinet  as  a  council  of  party  leadere.  Mr. 
Arthur,  for  exami)le,  uiuiuestionably  averted  prema- 
ture party  calamity  by  putting  aside  his  personal 
preferences  in  the  choice  of  his  cabinet  and  broad- 
ening its  membership  much  ])eyond  the  ranks  of 
the  stalwart  wing,  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
Other  Presidents  have  f(jllowed  a  like  course  of  con- 
ciliation and  cooperation.  Only  men  like  Jack.son 
have  hitherto  put  their  jiersonal  preferences  fore- 
most in  sui)plying  the  Departments  with  heads  and 
themselves  vrith  as-sistants. 

In  tliis  case  Mr.  Cleveland  has  combined  the  two 
methods  in  a  way  which  may  turn  out  to  have  heen 
significant  of  the  future  course  of  the  Government 
under  him.  If  he  had  put  a  man  of  real  party  conse- 
quence and  of  some  political  capacity  of  which  we 
could  be  sure  at  the  head  of  the  Interior  Department, 
instead  of  Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  this  would  l)e  plain 
enough  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The  i)ublic  (lues- 
tions  which  now  press  for  solution  lie  within  the 
fields  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Interior.  The  policy 
already  finely  begim,  which  needs  to  be  carefully  and 
intelligently  completed,  lies  -wnth  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment ;  it  is  the  construction  of  an  efficient  modem 
navy.  The  immediate  questions  of  the  time  affect 
the  tariff,  the  coinage,  the  i)olicy  of  the  govenmient 
with  regard  to  its  public  lands,  the  administration  of 
the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  realization  of  the  pur- 
poses of  our  later  legislation  in  respect  to  the  settle- 
ment and  civilization  of  the  Indians.    Mr.  Carlisle 
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•can  "be  counted  on  for  sound  and  reasoned  purposes 
concerning  the  tariff  and  the  coinage  ;  Mr.  Herbert, 
we  may  be  sure,  will  carry  forward  the  jilans  for  the 
navy  ;  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Smith  will  do  what  he  is 
directed  to  do  in  tne  Department  of  the  Interior.  Let 
us  hope  that  such  will  be  the  arrangement,  for  fear  of 
miscarriages.  If  he  were  a  man  like  Mr.  Carlisle,  it 
would  seem  clear  enough  that  this  Administration 
was  prepared  to  play  the  difficult,  but  now  impera- 
tive, part  of  guiding  legislation  :  that  a  tariff  bill  and 
an  explicit  coinage  policy  might  be  expected  to  ema- 
nate from  the  Treasury  Department,  with  distinct 
suggestions  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  from  each  of 
the  departments  likely  to  be  affected  by  legislation. 
As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  surmises,  for  all  the  Adminis- 
tration is  so  strong  and  so  truly  representative  in  one 
or  two  departments.  What  will  Mr.  Cleveland  do 
with  this  cabinet  ?  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  he  purposes  to  do  something.  Will  the  Treas- 
ury submit  a  programme  of  reform  ?  Will  the  Ad- 
ministration assume  the  leadership  in  revising  the 
tariff  laws,  reforming  the  coinage,  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  law,  as  Mr.  Whitney 
did  in  developing  the  navy  ?  Is  this  a  legislative  as 
well  as  an  administrative  cabinet  ?  Is  it  a  cabinet  with 
purposes  as  well  as  with  capabilities?  If  so,  how 
does  Mr.  Cleveland  stand  for  strength  in  such  courses, 
with  a  cabinet  constituted  as  this  one  is,  not  as  a 
party  counsel,  but  rather  as  a  body  of  personal  coun- 
sellors ?  Is  it  strong  enough  for  leadership,  or  is  Mr. 
Cleveland  relying  entirely  on  his  own  strength  to 
carry  his  purposes  to  successful  completion  ? 

Probably  he  is  depending  upon  himself,  taking  his 
cue  from  the  country,  Miiich  undoubtedly  depends 
upon  him  to  exercise  an  active  guidance  in  affairs  for 
the  next  four  years.  If  so,  it  is  a  fine  display  of  cour- 
age and  resolution.  It  commits  the  country,  it  must 
be  said,  in  a  hazardoiis  degree,  to  the  understanding 
and  capacity  of  a  single  man  ;  but  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
make  capital  test  of  our  idea  that  the  President,  con- 
stitutionally viewed,  constitutes  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  government  ;  that  he  is,  not  simply 
the  directing  head,  biit  the  efficient  embodiment  of 
the  administrative  function. 

For,  after  all,  one  cannot  avoid,  if  he  would,  put- 
ting general  questions  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  government  at  a  time  when  appointments 
are  being  made  to  its  chief  administrative  offices. 
Much  as  they  are  irritated  by  the  appointment  of  ir- 
regular party  men  like  Judge  Gresham,  and  unknown 
party  men  like  Mr.  Bissell  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  poli- 
ticians fall  back  with  resignation  upon  the  consider- 
ation that  "'it  is  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet,  and  its 
make-up.  after  all,  no  body's  business  but  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's." This  is  the  view  which  Mr.  Cleveland  him- 
self apparently  takes^not  arrogantly,  but  with  a 
grave  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  executive  business  of  the  country  is  to  be  carried 
on.  It  may  be  called  the  literally  constitutional  view 
of  the  cabinet.  The  constitiition  vests  the  executive 
power  of  the  government  in  the  President  in  per- 
fectly plain  terms.     It  takes  it  for  granted  in  an  oc- 


casional phrase  that  there  will  be  "  heads  of  depart- 
ments," and  it  authorizes  Congress  to  place  the 
appointment  of  the  minor  officers  of  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  such  princii)al  officials.  But  it  offers 
no  hint  that  they  are  to  be  more  than  heads  ot  de- 
partments ;  they  receive  no  (me  from  it  to  speak  as  if 
they  had  legal  share  in  the  exercise  of  executive 
power.  Statute,  indeed,  may  give  them  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  of  the  President.  The  statute 
which  erected  the  Treasury  Department,  for  example, 
gave  Andrew  Jackson  no  little  trouble  because  it 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  ol)tain  the  assent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  of  the 
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government  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  to  make  two  removals  before  he  found  a  pliant 
Secretary.  But  such  statutes  must  be  acknowledged 
to  strain  the  tenor  of  the  Constitution.  The  Presi- 
dent may  make  what  selections  he  will  in  providing 
the  administrative  departments  with  their  chief  offi- 
cers, and  keep  indispiitably  within  his  literal  consti- 
tutional powers.  The  Senate  must,  indeed,  confinn 
his  appointments  ;  but  it  has  long  regarded  its  function 
in  this  respect,  not  as  a  right  to  assist  or  dictate  to 
the  President  in  his  choice  of  cabinet  officials,  but 
merely  as  a  check  upon  the  nomination  of  men 
touched  in  some  degree  by  scandal  or  known  in  some 
way  to  have  shown  gross  incompetency  for  assuming 
public  trusts.     No  man  who  has  followed  Mr.  Cleve- 
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land's  career  onglit  to  have  the  slifi;htest  disposition 
lo  rurtail  his  freecUnn  of  choice,  or  can  have  sufficient 
reason  for  distrusting  his  judgment  of  men,  and  his 
stfengtli  to  bear  the  whole  executive  responsibility  of 
the  government. 

But  no  President  dominates  more  than  eight  years 
of  our  national  life.  Whatever  his  individual  talents, 
he  is  only  out?  in  a  long  line  of  chief  magistrates.  He 
does  not  make  his  own  Administration  merely  ;  he 
gives  a  precedent  to  his  successors,  wlio  may  not  have 
like  ability  and  discretion.  He  contributes  an  ex- 
ample to  the  general  develojjment  :  he  determines  a 
section  of  the  general  institutional  growtli  of  the 
country.  He  is  responsible,  not  only  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which,  Ijesides  being  a  legal  document,  is  jUso  a 
vehicle  of  life,  but  al.so  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
country  regarding  its  institutions.  We  jtosse-ss  the 
right  not  merely,  but  must  feel  the  duty  also,  of 
friendly  criticism.  We  nmst  take  care  to  know  verj' 
clearly  what  sort  of  a  (level(ii»ment  we  are  having. 

Wliat  kind  of  a  government  are  we  to  have?  Are 
we  to  have  a  purely  administrative  cabinet,  and  indi- 
vidual choice  of  policy  by  the  President;  <n- are  we 
to  have  re.si)onsible  pjirty  government,  parties  1)C'ing 
iiride  re.sjton.siDle  not  only  for  the  choice  they  make 
of  Presidents,  lint  also  for  th^^  cliara<ter  and  motives  of 
the  men  they  bring  forward  to  give  liim  counsel  ?  Tlie 
dioice  iK't ween  these  two  metliods  is  a  fundamental 
one  in  the  constitution  of  government.  Eitlier  .system 
would  be  constitutional  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  our  fundamental  law  :  the  former  literally  consti- 
tutional, the  latter  within  the  iK'nnis.sions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Tlie  i)ractice  of  our  Presidents,  too,  when- 
ever at  least  they  have  not  been  mere  military  chiefs 
like  .Jack.son  and  (irant,  with  imjM-rative  preferences 
of  their  own,  ha.s  been  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
sy.stem,  until  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  man  sis  truly  taken 
from  outside  the  regular  lines  of  civil  promotion  a.- 
either  Grant  or  Jackson.  He  has  broken  more  than 
most  Presidents  ^^^th  what  I  may  call  the  historical 
method  of  appointment.  That  method  has  unciues- 
tionably  regarded  the  cabinet  as  a  pariy  council. 
Mr.  Carlisle  is  the  only  Democratic  leader  Mr.  Cleve- 
lanil  has  put  into  his  cabinet.  Eminent  and  admir- 
able as  the  services  of  Mr.  Herljert  have  been,  they 
liave  been  re,stricted  in  their  field,  and  they  have  l)een 
inconspicuous  outside  Congress.  He  has  shai)ed  legis- 
lation, and  he  goes  into  the  cabinet  equipped  as  few 
men  could  be  for  the  duties  of  the  particular  Depart- 
ment to  which  he  has  l)een  assigned.  But  we  no  not 
know  in  what  degree  he  may  be  qualified  for  general 
political  counsel  when  sitting  ^^ith  his  colleagues. 
He  is  in  no  broad  sense  a  leader  of  liis  party. 

Very  few  thoughtful  men.  I  suppose,  would  main- 
tain that  Mr.  Cleveland  should  have  put  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  stalwart  ^^■ing  of  his  party  among  his 
advisers.  All  who  cherish  liberal  views  of  reform 
must  hope  that  the  future  of  the  party  is  in  the  hands 
of  its  other,  its  newer  elements  and  must  rejoice  that 
the  President  has  made  up  his  body  of  counsellors 
from  those  sections  of  the  party  which  seem,  so  far  as 


we  know  the  new  men.  to  be  represented.  But  with 
the  conspicuous  exception  already  mentioned,  he  has 
chosen  from  the  rank  and  file  of  that  division  of  his 
following,  and  not  from  among  leaders  at  all.  Mr, 
Josiah  C^uincy,  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
is  a  Democratic  leader  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terra, 
and  a  very  influential  and  im]>ortant  one,  who  has 
constantly,  of  recent  months,  been  at  Mr.  Cleveland's 
elbow ;  but  Mr.  (Iresham,  his  chief,  of  course  is  not. 
He  was  a  leader  the  other  day  of  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  other  i)arty  ;  now,  if  he  is  to  he  classified  at  all, 
he  is  an  independent.  He  carries  great  weight  with 
those  who,  like  himself,  are  becoming  Demoi-rats  in 
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the  Northwest.  He  leads  in  opinion  among  those 
who.se  j)arty  ties  are  loose  or  loosening — lead* 
very  lionorably.  very  ably,  and  with  an  envia- 
ble distinction— but  he  does  not  yet.  at  any  rate, 
lead  either  a  party  or  the  sec-tion  of  a  party. 
If  lie  leads  a  section  of  a  party  it  is  a  .section  of 
the  party  which  has  hithertf)  been  ojjposed  to  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Lamont  has  taken  confidential  part 
in  the  counsels  of  leaders,  biit  he  is  not  himself  a 
leader.  Mr.  Morton  has  l>een  prominent  among 
Democratic  campaign  speakers  in  Nebraska,  and  has 
had  such  functions  of  leadership  as  force  of  character 
and  of  con\iction  give  when  publicly  displaved  :  but 
there  has  of  course  been  no  place  of  national  leader- 
ship hitherto  for  Nebraska  Democrats.     Messrs.  01- 
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Tiey,  Bissell  and  Smith  have  been  qtiiet  lawyers,  lead- 
ing only  as  men  of  local  prominence  must  always 
lead  when  thej'  hold  and  express  pronounced  views 
Tipon  party  (piestions.  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  cabinet 
was  much  more  of  the  historical  pattern  than  this 
one.     It  was  in  some  sense  a  group  of  leaders. 

It  is  not  often  enough  noted  that  we  have  really 
never  answered  for  ourselves  clearly  and  with  defi- 
nite purpose  the  question.  What  is  the  Cabinet?  Is 
it  the  President's  cabinet,  or  are  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  meant  by  the  spirit  of  our 
national  institutions  to  be  real  party  colleagues  of  the 
Presidejit.  in  council,  chosen  by  him.  indeed,  but 
from  among  men  of  accredited  political  capacity,  not 
from  among  the  general  bmly  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  country?  It  is  a  (piestion  fundamental  to  our 
wlK)le  iK)litical  development,  and  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  answered  from  out  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
simi>ly.  That  Constitution  is  a  vehich'  of  life.  Its 
chief  virtue  is,  that  it  is  not  Ux)  rigidly  conceived.  It 
leaves  ovir  life  free  to  take  its  own  courses  of  well 
con.sidered  custom,  its  own  chosen  turns  of  dcveloj)- 
ment.  Presidents  wlio  are  tliemselves  of  the  stuff 
out  of  which  real  party  leaders  are  made — men  like 
Jackson  and  Lincnbi  and  Cleveland — ^^•ill  of  course 
dominate  their  cal)inets.  no  matter  what  tlie  princi- 
l)lo  of  apjiointment :  but  headstrong  men  like  Andrew 
Johnson  will  rule  only  to  niin  :  \vi]\  goad  jtarties  into 
extreme  and  ill  considt-red  courses  by  tlic  slieer 
exasperations  of  their  obstinacy  ;  and  men  wlio  are 
not  by  natural  constitution  equi])i)ed  for  leader- 
ship \\i\\  only  make  the  more  conspicuous,  it  may  Ik; 
tliemore  disastrous,  failures  by  seeking,  in  the  choice 
of  tlieir  advisers,  to  play  a  role  Ix^yond  their  talent**. 
Our  party  leaders  we  can  -choose  slowly,  by  the  con- 
servative processes  of  the  stirvival  of  the  fittest  in  Con- 
gress, !)}•  the  exacting  tests  of  command  over  public 
opinion.  Our  Presidents.  exjR'rience  has  taught  us. 
we  must  often  chf)o.se  liastily,  by  the  unpremeditated 
comjiromises  or  the  sudden  impulses  of  huge  popular 
conventions. 

It  is  imix)ssible,  moreover,  that  the  Pre.sident 
should  really  decide  all  the  issues  of  choice  wliich 
come  to  the  several  executive  departments.  There 
are  only  twentj'-four  hours  in  the  day  for  him.  as  for 
other  men.  and  some  of  these  he  must.  I  sui)i)ose. 
devote  to  sleep.  The  departments  are  not  executive 
bureaus  merely  :  their  chief  officers  are  much  more 
than  a  sujjerior  sort  of  secretaries  to  the  President. 
Their  functions  are  political,  outside  the  cabinet  as 
well  as  within  it.  They  must  decide  many  ques- 
tions which  bear  directly  upon  the  general  jiolicy  of 
the  Administration,  as  well  as  innumerable  (juestions 
of  routine  detail,  and  must  decide  them  independ- 
ently of  their  colleagues  and  the  President.  It  is 
only  concerning  the  largest,  broadest,  most  general 
matters  of  policy  that  they  can  consi;lt  the  judgment 
of  the  cabinet  as  a  whole,  or  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  presidency  is  thus  inevitably  put.  as  it 
were,  into  the  hands  of  a  sort  of  commission,  of  which 
the  President  is  only  the  directing  head. 

Not  only  so,  but,  inasmuch  as,  whether  we  wish  it 


or  not,  the  President  is  necessarily  a  party  leader, 
ex  officio,  there  ought  to  be  some  regular,  open,  re- 
sponsible connection  established  between  him  and  his 
party.  He  is  not  always,  as  we  know,  a  real  leader 
before  he  is  chosen  to  his  great  office  of  leadership. 
It  has  several  times  happened  that  he  was  not  even 
personally  acquainted  with  the  men  by  whom  the 
lK)licy  of  his  party  had  been  habitually  determined 
before  he  was  discovered  by  a  popular  convention. 
Once  and  again  a  President  has  come  to  Washington 
ignorant  both  of  men  and  of  measures.  How  is  he  to 
make  the  acciuaintance  of  his  party ;  how  are  they 
to  learn  his  character  and  intentions  ?  He  must  some- 
how get  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  whom  tlie  party 
habitually  places  confidence  and  whom  it  will  follow, 
or  else  he  must  consent  to  be  (juite  impotent  during 
his  four  years  in  everything  but  the  mere  routine  of 
executive  action. 

I  go  a  stej)  further.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mem- 
})ers  of  the  cabinet  should  ])e  recognized  party  leaders, 
not  only  IxH-ause  the  President's  day  is  as  short  as 
other  men's,  and  many  inijjortant  and  far-reaching 
decisions  of  i)oli(y  must  be  left  to  them,  but  also 
because  the  literally  constitutional  po.sition  of  the 
Presiilent,  as  an  absolutely  separate,  self-sufficient 
part  of  th(!  government,  is  a  practically  impossible 
lx)sition.  No  government  can  be  administered  with 
the  higliest  efficiency  unless  there  be  close  co-opera- 
tion and  an  iiitiinat*!  mutual  understanding  between 
its  Administration  and  its  legislature.  The  real  and 
conclusive  test  of  excelleni'3'  for  all  laws  is  their 
workability,  and  no  legislature  can  intelligently 
api)ly  that  test  unless  it  be  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  tlie  administrative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. Legislative  proposals,  too.  are  usually  more 
apt  to  be  well  considered,  feasible,  business-like,  when 
they  come  from  the  Administration,  which  is  im- 
mediately in  the  presence  of  the  practical  conditions 
under  which  they  mu.st  lie  carried  out,  in  the  presence, 
too,  of  the  i>ractical  difficiilties  which  create  the  need 
for  such  legislation,  than  when  it  comes  from  com- 
mittees of  the  Hotxses  themselves,  committees  which 
cann(it  co-operate  for  the  construction  of  a  consistent 
policy,  and  wliich  are  not  sobered  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  find  practicable  ways  of 
putting  their  schemes  into  actual  execution. 

This  is  the  argument,  to  which  the  country  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  inclined  to  listen,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  into 
the  Houses ;  the  argument  for  making  it  their  dut>- 
to  be  present  in  Congress  to  give  informatitju  and 
offer  advice,  their  privilege  to  propose  measures  and 
take  part  in  debate.  Ours  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  of  anj'  consetjuence  which  does  not  in 
some  direct  way  facilitate  co-ojieration  between  its 
executive  and  its  legislature ;  and  it  is  only  because 
unbounded  material  jirosperity  and  unprecedented 
freedom  from  social  disorder  and  discontent  have 
made  it  easy  to  conduct  our  government,  despite  its 
disintegrated  structure,  that  we  have  not  yet  become 
conscious  of  the  pinch  of  disadvantage  whicti  mu.st 
sooner  or  later  result  from  the  singular  division  of 
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•our  f^oveniment  into  groups  of  public  servants  look- 
ing askance  at  one  another. 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  recognize  in  tlie  cabinet  the 
President's  responsible  party  council,  and  must  require 
our  Presidents,  not  by  hard  and  fast  constitutional 
provision,  but  by  the  n^ore  flexible  while  equally  im- 
l)erative    mandates     of    public     opinion,    operating 
through  the  medium  of  the  Senate,  to  call  to  the  chief 
places  in  the  dei)artments  representative  party  men 
who  have  accredited  themselves  for  siich  functions  by 
long  and  honorable  public  service.     We  cannot  be 
forever  running  the  risks  involved  in  the  elevation  of 
unknown  men  to  the  presidency.     The  present  posture 
of  affairs  is  altogether  exceptional,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  an  altogether  exceptional  man,  a  real  leader,  but  a 
leader  created  by  circumstances  which  can  hardly 
soon  recur.     We  do  not  know  many  of  the  men  who 
■are  in  his  cabinet  because  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
new  Democratic  party  which  is  now  in  process  of 
formation.     The  men  in  that  cabinet  whom  we  do 
know  we  know  as  leaders  in  things   which  are  the 
vital  and  operative  causes  of  that  re-formation.     The 
financial  policy  of  the  country  is  to  be  reformed  ;  its 
new  naval  strength  is  to  give  us  proper  dignity  and 
proper  assurance  of  safety  among  the  nations  ;  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service  is  to  be  carried  forward  on 
the  lines  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  definitely  established  ; 
the  'executive  departments  are  to  be  conducted  on 
business  principles,  with  a  view  to  making  them  as 
economical  and  as  efficient  as  possible.     New  men 
have  come  to  the  front  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
new  tasks  ;  new  regions  of  the  country  are  turning  to- 
ward the  new  party.  Parties,  whether  they  retain  old 
names  or  not,  are  making  ready  for  the  new  start 
which  the  rise  of  new  interests  has  now  for  some  time 
been  commanding.     The  politics  of  the  war  time  are 
to    be  forgotten,   even  by  select  men  of  the  very 
generation  which  engaged  in  the  stupendous  struggle, 


and  convictions  made  up,  not  of  reminiscence,  but  of 
firm  purpose  for  the  future  development  of  the  coun- 
try along  normal  lines  of  growth,  are  to  be  the  con- 
trolling forces  of  politics,  which  shall  come  in  with  a 
new  generation  whicli  lives  for  the  future,  not  in  the 
past.      We  like  this  cabinet  well  enough  until   the 
new  movement   shall  have  shown  us  who  the  real 
leaders  are.     Then  parties  must  choose  the  men  who 
really  lead  them  for  Presidents,  and  Presidents  thus 
chosen  must  give  us  responsible  party  government  by 
surrounding  themselves  with  a  cabinet  council  made 
up  from  among  party  men   whom  the  people  have 
known  and  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  trust. 
The  degree  of  separation  now  maintained  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment cannot  long  be  preserved  vidthout  very  serious 
inconvenience  resulting.    Congress  and  the  President 
now  treat  with  one  another  almost  like  separate  gov- 
ernments, so  jealous  is  each  of  its  prerogatives.     The 
HoiTses  find  out  only  piecemeal  and  with  difficulty 
what  is  going   on  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue, 
in  bureaus  which  have  been    created    by    statute. 
Members  have  been    known  to  grow  uneasy,  and 
even  indignant,  if  cabinet  officers  followed  the  de- 
bates from   the    galleries.     Congress,    consequently, 
often  gropes  very   helplessly   for  lack  of  guidance 
which  might  be  had  almost   for  the  asking,  while 
the  tasks  of  the  departments  languish   or  miscarry 
for  lack  of  appreciative  co-operation  and  support  on 
the  part  of  Congress.     We  risk  every  degree  of  fric- 
tion and  disharmonj^  rather   than  hazard  the  inde- 
pendence of  branches  of  the  government  which  are 
helpless  without  each  other.     What  we  need  is  har- 
monious, consistent,  responsible  party  government, 
instead  of  a  wide  dispersion  of  function  and  responsi- 
bility ;  and  we  can  get  it  only  by  connecting  the 
President  as  closely  as  may  be  with  his  party  in 
Congress.  The  natiu-al  connecting  link  is  the  cabinet. 
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THE   MISTRESSES  OF  THE   WHITE    HOUSE. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 


GROVER    CLEVELAND  AT  SEVENTEEN. 

NOW  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  once  more  the  first 
gentleman  of  our  republic,  and  is  the  most  talked 
of  personality  in  the  land,  we  are  naturally  tiirning  with 
eager  interest  to  his  early  life  and  to  the  details  of  his 
evolution  from  a  quiet  country  lad  into  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  freshest  and  brightest 
account  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  boyhood  that  has  appeared 
is  given  in  Once  A  Wech,  by  John  H.  Greusel,  who, 
accompanied  by  an  artist,  visited  the  little  country 
town  of  Fayetteville,  nine  miles  from  Syracuse,  where 
the  President  spent  his  school  days.  Mr.  Greusel  suc- 
ceeds in  finding  the  schoolmates  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  the 
teacher  who  presided  over  his  early  education,  the 
old  gentlemen  who  swam  and  bird-nested  and  fought 


and  got  into  mischief  with  our  embryonic  Chief 
Magistrate  a  half  century  ago,  and  their  accounts  of 
these  doings  in  response  to  Mr.  Greusel's  drag-net 
questions  make  capital  reading.  Mr.  H.  H.  Edwards, 
an  old  villager  who  was*  a  schoolmate  of  the  Presi- 
dent, said  : 

"  As  I  recollect,  Grover  was  a  chubby  boy,  with  a 
face  so  glowing  that  he  always  seemed  to  have  a  nish 
of  blood  to  his  cheeks.  He  was  playful,  good-natured 
and  happy.'' 

"  Was  he  ever  a  bad  boy?"  queried  Mr.  Greusel. 

"  I  suppose  he  was  like  other  boys,"  Avas  the  evasive 
answer. 

' '  What  sort  of  a  school  was  this  you  went  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  ordinary  district  school.  We  studied  the 
three  Rs  ;  some  times  we  had  spelling  bees.  I  do  not 
recall  that  Grover  was  particularly  good  or  particu- 
larly bad.,  or  particularly  bright,  for  that  matter." 

"  You  were  surprised  when  he  took  such  high 
national  honors  ?  " 

"  I  was,  indeed.  Grover  and  I  were  playmates  and 
chums  ;  many's  the  time  we  went  hunting  together 
in  the  old  bit  of  woods  beyond  the  town  ;  you  will 
notice  it  as  you  stand  beside  Limestone  Creek  and 
look  straight  ahead  of  you.  Then  we  used  to  go  in 
swimming  in  the  weir,  sometimes,  too,  in  the  feeder 
to  the  Erie  Canal ;  you  know  that  is  not  far  away. 
It  was  by  way  of  the  canal  that  Grover's  father 
came  from  Caldwell,  New  Jersey  ;  in  those  days  the 
travel  was  slow ;  the  Clevelands  were  weeks  on  the 
journey." 

MR.    CLEVELAND'S   FIRST  JOB. 

"  Over  the  general  store,  up  a  rambling  flight  of 
stairs,  in  a  large,  well-lighted  office,  was  found  Dr. 
F.  G.  Tibbitts,  busily  engaged,  over  a  charcoal  fire, 
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WHERE  GROVER  CLEVELAND  WENT  TO  SCHOOL. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON   "TIME." 
[Written  by  Grover  Cleveland  in  his  ninth  year.] 

inakin"-  a  set  of  false  teeth.  The  dentist  welcomed 
lis  cordially,  pulling  his  thin,  pointed  beard,  and 
giv-ing  an  occasional  dry  chuckle,  a-s  though  the  very 
idea  of  telling  about  Oeveland's  boyhood  was  a  keen 
delight.  Placing  the  mold  in  which  he  was  making 
the  teeth  over  the  big  coal  stove  to  bake,  the  villager 
beckoned  us  to  a  window  overlooking  the  square, 
and,  with  a  proud  wave  of  his  arm,  said  : 


"  Do  you  see  that  old  yellow-front  building  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  store  in  which  Grover  obtained 
his  first  job.  He  worked  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a 
year  and  found." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  "  ejaculated  the  artist. 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  gives  me  still  more  satisfaction  is 
the  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  I  iised  to  sleep  with 
Grover  at  that  jwriod  of  OTir  lives.  I  was  employed 
in  the  same  store.  It  was  kept  by  a  sturdy  Scotch- 
man named  Jolm  McVicar.  We  dealt  in  nearly 
everything  usuallj'  found  in  a  country  general  store. 
Wi'  liad,  I  rememlK'r,  a  stock  of  dnigs.  We  also  sold 
l)earl  barley.  The  old  gentleman,  Mr.  McVicar,  was 
interested  m  the  stave  business.  As  clerks  in  Mc- 
Vicar's,  it  was  our  duty  to  wait  on  customers,  sweep 
and  clean  out,  ojH'n  and  close  the  place,  run  errands, 
and  do  a  turn  for  tlie  neighbors  at  odd  times.  You 
may  imagine  we  earned  our  money." 

A  president's  training. 

Tlie  reminiscent  old  gentleman  continues : 
"  Our  room  was  at  the  third  and  farthest  window, 
to  the  left.  I  remember  the  place  well.  It  was  a 
large,  unfinislied  room.  The  IhmI  was  a  plain,  pine 
one,  with  cords  upon  which  to  lay  tlie  tick.  Do  you 
rememljer  those  old-fashioned  beds,  corded  with 
clothes  lino?  That  was  long  Ix'fore  the  days  of  hair- 
mattresses,  you  know.  We  had  a  tick  stuffed  with 
straw  which  liad  the  uncomfortable  i)eculiarity  of 
accumulating  in  knol)s  here  and  there  ;  and  I  recall 
how  otten  in  the  night  Grover  would  stir  uneasilj'  in 
his  hard  l)ed,  maybe  even  getting  u])  and  with  his 
hand  reaching  do\\ni  in  the  tick  to  remove  the  troub- 
lesome lump  on  which  he  had  l)een  resting.  In  tliat 
room,  without  carpet,  without  wall  i^aper,  without 
])ictures.  bare,  drear  and  desolate,  we  two  lived  to- 
gether one  whole  year.  In  the  winter  we  fairly  froze 
sometimes.  There  was  no  stove  in  the  room,  heat 
coming  \ip  from  a  jnpe  leading  fronj  the  store  below. 
Rats  ran  in  the  walls  and  often  jjeered  at  us  from 
out  holes  in  the  ]»laster." 

"  Wiis  Mr.  McVicar  a  kind  employer?" 
"  He  was  ;  biit  he  insisted  on  having  the  work 
done  thoroughly.  Really,  there  was  but  little  to 
do  about  the  plac-e.  Grover  used  to  rise,  in  those 
days,  at  about  five  o'chjck  in  the  summer  and  half- 
past  five  in  the  winter.  He  would  go  out  to  an  old 
green  piimp  that  then  stood  in  the  sqiiare,  used  for 
watering  horses,  and  make  his  morning  toilet  in  the 
trough  ;  then  back  to  the  store ;  open  up ;  sweep 
out ;  build  the  fire  :  dust  up  ;  lay  out  the  goods.  By 
and  by,  about  seven  o'clock,  along  would  come  Mr. 
McVicar." 

HE  WAS  A  REAL  BOY. 

Some  further  anecdotes  of  a  mischievous  scrape,  in 
which  the  lx)y  Grover  came  off  ^^•ith  a  spiked  leg,  of 
a  dog  which  he  nursed  back  to  activity  in  spite  of  the 
village  wiseacres'  recommendation  to  shoot  it,  and 
an  intersdew  with  an  aged  farmer  who  enjoys  the 
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honor  of  having  not  only  fought  the  young  Presi- 
dential timber,  but  of  having  thrashed  him  soundly 
— all  go  to  xhow  that  even  a  President  must  have 
Ijeen  a  boy,  and  that  in  this  case  he  was  a  very  hcaltliy, 
natural  one  with  a  saving  iugredieat  of  youtMul  bad- 
ness. The  hero  of  tlie  fisticuff  incident  says,  after 
describing  th<'  traditional  hickory-nut-shell-on-my- 
shoulder  preliminaries : 

••Well,  it  was  one  of  those  old-fasliioncd  mngh- 
and-tumble  fights,  in  which  each  fellow  pulls  hair, 


said  if  I  ever  came  to  Washington  he  would  give  me 
a  dinner  at  the  White  House  ;  but  I  never  went." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  interviews  that  Mr. 
Greusel  obtained  was  wiXh  Mr.  Cleveland's  quondam 
schoolma'am,  a  pleasant  old  lady,  who  is  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lend  from  her  treasiires  the  orij.niijd 
copies  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  boyish  compositions,  that 
we  reproduce  here  in  facsimile.  She  and  all  of  the 
President's  old  ac(iuaintances  aj;ree  in  saying  that  he 
was  in  no  wise  remarkable  at  his  books  and  showec] 


,  r    '  ■    J".      »»».-,.« 
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MISS    C.    E.  COKK.     THK   fJKNTI.K   SCHOOLMISTRESS   WHO    "  NEVER   WHIPPED   CiROVER. 


scratches,  kicks  and  cuffs  to  his  lieart's  content.  I  was 
a  much  more  jxjwerful  lad  than  Grover.  Soon  I  had 
him  down.  I  kei)t  yelling  out  to  him.  '  You  will 
stick  pins  in  my  seat,  will  you!"  'You  will,  will 
you  ! '  and  each  time  I  hit  him  another  bat  in  the  eye 
or  the  neck.  Well,  Shell  Pratt  and  Jewett  Dmibar 
finally  pulled  me  off.  made  us  shake  hands,  and  de- 
clared the  fight  over,  with  victory  for  me.  It  was  the 
proudest  day  of  my  life.'' 

••  Have  you  .seen  Qeveland  since,  Mr.  Barkume?" 
Mr.  Greusel  asked. 

••  Yes,  certainly.  I  met  him  when  he  was  here  four 
years  ago.  I  asked  him  if  he  recalled  the  boy  who 
had  licked  him.    He  did,  aud  laughed  about  it.    He 


no  evidences  of  a  design  on  the  position  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive in  those  days.  Of  young  Grovers  father,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cleveland,  one  of  the  old  village  gos- 
sips says : 

"  He  was  a  very  pious  man.  a  strong  preacher  and 
a  splendid  scholar.  He  was  considered  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  village.  The  Clevelands  had  a 
gi-eat  many  books.  I  suppose  Grover  studied  from 
these." 

Mr.  Cleveland  senior  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  high  standing,  a  Yale  graduate  ;  he  moved  from 
the  little  New  Jersey  village  of  Caldwell  to  the  Fay- 
ettev-ille  home  when  the  son,  Grover,  was  three  years 
old. 


THE  WORLD'S   FIRST  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS,    IN 
SEPTEMBER,   1893,  AT  CHICAGO. 

BY  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D., 

CHAIRMAN   world's   CONGRESS  AUXILIARY   COMMITTEE  ON  RELIGIOUS  CONGRESSES. 


praise  Thee."  The  good  Mogul  Emperor,  Akbar,  is 
said  to  have  planned  for  a  Parliament  of  Religions, 
but  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  coming  Con- 
gress had  not  learned  this  fact  w^hen  they  sent  out 
to  the  world  their  proposal,  which  has  met  such  wide 
and  favorable  responses.  There  is  no  new  thing, 
however,  under  the  sun.  The  proverbial  pride  and 
boastfuln^ss  of  the  great  City  of  the  West  may  pos- 
sibly be  slightly  subdued  when  it  is  learned  that  the 
scheme  for  a  congress  of  the  various  religious  faiths 
is  older  even  than  Christianity.    Mr.  H.  Dharmapala. 


KEV.    JOHN   HENRY    BARROWS,   D.D. 

"I  dreamed 
That  stone  by  stone  I  reared  a  sacred  fane, 
A  temple,  neither  Pagod,  Mosque,  nor  Church, 
But  loftier,  simpler,  always  open-doored 
To  every  breath  from  heaven  ;  and  Truth  and  Peace 
And  Love  and  Justice  came  and  dwelt  therein." 

These  lines  from  "  Akbar's  Dream."  one  of  Tenny- 
son's latest  poems,  indicate  how  the  Laureate,  who 
regarded  the  proposal  of  a  Parliament  of  Religions 
at  Chicago  as  a  noble  idea,  brooded  much,  in  his  last 
days,  over  the  oneness  of  human  need  and  spiritual 
aspiration  after  G-od.  "  Akbar's  Dream  "  is  a  beau- 
tiful contribution  to  our  apprehension  of  what  Mr. 
Higginson  means  by  the  "  sympathy  of  religions." 
Tennyson  quotes  an  inscription  for  a  temple  in  Kash- 
mir :  ■'  O  God,  in  ever}^  temple  I  see  people  that  see 
Thee,  and  in  every  language  I  hear  spoken,  people 
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JUSTICE   AMEER   AU.   CALCUTTA.   INDIA. 

of  Calcutta,  General  Secretary  of  the  Bnddlia-Gaya 
Maha-Bodlii  Soricty.  and  who  is  to  speak  for  the 
Southern  Buddhist  Church  of  Ceylou  at  the  couiing 
Parliament,  writes  :  '*  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  best 
intellects  of  the  day  liave  all  approved  of  your  errand 
scheme,  which,  if  carried  out.  will  l)e  the  noblest  and 
proudest  achievement  in  historj',  and  the  crowning 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Twenty  centuries 
ago.  just  such  a  congress  was  held  in  India  by  the 
great  Buddhist  Eini>eror,  Asoka.  in  the  city  of  Patar 
liputra.  modern  Patna.  and  the  noblest  lessons  of 
tolerance  tlierein  enunciated  were  emlKnlied  in  lithic 
records  and  implanted  in  the  four  quarters  of  his  ex- 
tensive empire.  Here  is  one  extract  :  '  King  Piya- 
dasi  honors  all  forms  of  religious  faith "  .  .  .  '  and 
enjoins  reverence  for  one's  own  faith  and  no  reA-iling 
or  injury  for  that  of  others.  Let  the  reverence  be 
sho^\^l  in  such  and  such  a  manner  as  is  suited  to  the 
difference  of  belief,  .  .  .  For  he  who  in  some 
way  honors  his  owni  religion,  and  re^^les  that  of 
others  .  .  .  throws  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  own 
religion :  this,  his  conduct,  cannot  be  right."  " 

Dr.  Martin.  President  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Pekin,  who  is  expected  at  the  Parliament,  reports 
that  the  idea  of  such  a  congress  has  often  appeared 
in  fiction  and  in  poetry.  One  writer  from  Bohemia 
claims  that  the  plan  was  suggested  three  centuries 
ago  by  the  great  John  Comem'us.  President  War- 
ren, of  Boston,  a  few  years  ago  described  an  imag- 


inary parliament  of  this  sort  in  a  baccalaureate  id- 
dress  before  the  students  of  his  university,  and  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  Boston  about  twenty 
years  ago  expressed  the  hope  that  such  a  meeting 
might  yet  be  gathered.  It  may  safely  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  convention  assembled  by  the  Buddhist 
Emperor  so  long  since  has  left  no  great  impression 
on  the  religious  thought  even  of  India.  The  coming 
meeting  in  Chicago  will  doubtless  stand  out  in  his- 
tory as  the  world's  first  Parliament  of  Religions  at 
which  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  historic 
faiths  were  actually  present.  "The  conception  of 
this  movement."  writes  the  venerated  Bishop  Clark. 
of  Rhode  Island,  "  is  a  grand  one,  and  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  The  late  Phillips 
Brooks  said  of  this  design  :  "  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  noble.  It  appeals  to  the  imagination,  to  the 
reason  and  to  our  best  desires  for  humanity.  To 
bring  together  in  large  council  the  representatives  of 
all  religions  in  the  world,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done, 
is  at  once  an  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  the 
religious  impulse  wherever  it  has  .shown  itself  and  of 
the  universal  action  and  guidance  and  love  of  God." 
Rev.  E.  Z.  Rexford,  of  Roxbury,  writes  :  "The  idea 
is  so  vast.  It  seems  almost  a  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise of  the  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  the 
north  and  south  to  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I  remember 
that  the  first  time  I  saw  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
World-Parliament  of  Religions  I  cried  like  a  child. 
It  seemed  too  good  to  be  possible — so  long  have  we 
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seen  reli^iLvyii  only  in  fragments.  I  am  deeply  tliank- 
ful  that  this  is  to  be.  I  can  imagine  nothing  that 
will  do  so  much  to  unite  the  world  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operative  unity." 

Comprehension  and  not  exclusiveness  is  the  key  to 
the  world's  progress  and  enlighteinnent  at  the  present 
time.  Men  are  rinwilling  to  know  only  half  the  truth. 
Not  only  are  their  thoughts  widened  with  the  process 
of  the    suns,  but    their  hearts  are  growing  larger. 


N.-.;,a 


REV.    P. 


P.    AVALDENSTROM,   D.D,   M.P.,   STOCKHOLM, 
SWEDEN. 


They  are  unwilling  to  exclude  from  their  brotherly 
sympathies  any  who  are  groping,  however  blindly, 
after  God.  Dr.  Gordon,  in  his  recent  book,  "An 
American  Missionary  in  Japan,"  says  :  "As  is  well 
knoA^Ti,  the  word '  heathen '  is  practically  dropped  from 
the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Un-Chris- 
tian  peoples  justly  object  to  it  as  a  degrading  term 
and  the  writer  joins  with  nearly  all  his  colleagues  in 
studiously  avoiding  its  use."  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid, 
M.A.,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  China,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  duty  of  Christian  missions  to  the 
upper  Chinese  classes,  quotes  with  approval  the  words 
which  good  Isaac  "Watts  was  wont  to  sing  : 
"  Seize  upon  truth  where'er  it  is  found, 

Among  your  friends,  among  your  foes, 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground, 

The  flower's  divine  where'er  it  gi'ows  ; 

Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  will  help  to  a  juster  understanding  of  what 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  taught  of  truth  to  the  non- 
Christian  faiths.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  said : 
"Comprehension  is  more  than  half  way  to  sym- 
pathy." 


There  is  no  good  reason  why  religion  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Fair.  (.)ne  English  clergyman  writes 
"  that  religion  cannot  be  exhibited."  But  surely  its 
great  part  in  human  history  can  be  impressively  told, 
its  achievements  can  be  narrated,  its  vast  influence 
over  art,  ethics,  education,  liberty,  can  be  set  forth, 
its  present  condition  can  be  indicated,  its  missionary 
activities  can  be  described,  and,  perhaps  best  of  all, 
the  spirit  of  mutual  love,  of  cosmopolitan  fraternity, 
can  be  disclosed  and  augmented.  Among  the  objects 
of  those  promoting  the  Parliament  are  :  First,  "A 
full  exhibition,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  An- 
drews, of  New  York,  "of  the  religious  institutions 
and  forces  under  which  modern  society  is  having  its 
notable  development ; "  secondly,  to  indicate  the 
gi'ound  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  and  the  points 
of  general  conviction  among  sincere  seekers  after 
God  the  world  over  ;  thirdly,  to  discover  from  each 
faith  and  from  the  lips  of  its  own  teachers  what  are 
deemed  the  distinctive  articles  of  its  own  belief. 
Surely,  timid  Christians  need  not  fear  that  Christianity 


PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  BALOGH, 
Reformed  Theological  School  of  Debreczen,  Hungary. 

will  make  an  inadequate  showing  of  distinctive  and  all- 
important  truths  !  Side  by  side  with  the  meetings  in 
the  stately  Art  Palace  of  the  Parliament,  which  opens 
on  Monday,  September  11,  and  continues  for  seven- 
teen days,  there  will  be  the  presentation,  by  different 
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religions  Ixxlies  of  their  history  and  distinctive  doc- 
trines, and  more  than  twenty  of  the  leading  churches 
of  Christendom  have  aheady  a^^cepted  invitations  to 
make  before  the  Parhament  tliese  presentations.  It 
will  1)6  a  great  and  unparalleled  opiH»rtnnity  to  hear  the 
expounders  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic.  Lutheran, 
Anjilican,  Preshyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  other 
churches  .set  forth  what  they  deem  not  only  the  sin-cial 
truths  committed  to  them,  but  also  the  suim-me 
achievements  which  have  fdven  lustre  to  their  annals. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  opportunity  coniparahle  wnth 
this  has  been  offered  in  any  <reneration.  It  is  hard  to 
over-estimate  the  educatiuf,'  and  lil;<'ralizing  influence 
of  such  gatherings.  Most  iK-oide  know  of  other 
churches  and  faiths  only  through  the  representations 
of  their  own  church  and  faith.  So  soon  as  we  begin 
to  know  other  faiths  truly,  that  is,  at  first  hand,  we 
in  some  measure  modify  our  views  of  them,  our  spirit- 
ual attitude  toward  them,  and  thus  truth  promotes 
brotherhood. 

Rev.  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  of  Boston,  -writes : 
"  Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  truth  than  clear  thought, 
and  it  will  go  far  toward  the  establishment  of  truth 
and  a  unity  of  conviction  in  men's  minds,  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  of  misunderstanding  between  them, 
and  thus  let  in  the  sunlight  on  their  real  views.  The 
religious  differences  of  men  are  great  enough,  but 
not  so  great  as  they  seem.  If  men  will  but  make 
clear  definitions  and  cease  logomachies,  they  will  find 


that  their  structures  f>f  religious  thought  whether 
mowpie  or  jiagoda,  cathedral  or  meeting-hoTise,  are 
built  on  the  same  iK'drock — a  sense  of  sin  and  a  need 
of  a  divine  forgiveness  and  helj).  Christianity  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  convictions  which  lie  in  every 
man's  heart,  the  religion  sui)i)lementary  to  all  others, 
the  soluti(jn  of  the  problems  with  which  all  other  re- 
ligions are  struggling.  I  do  not  fear,  then,  but  rather 
rejoice  in  the  statements  of  different  religions  which 
are  proposed.  They  all  have  elements  in  them  of 
good.  They  all  are  the  efforts  of  the  best  of  their 
race  and  age  to  express  the  profound  convictions  of 
humanity  on  the  greatest  of  themes.  They  all  have 
discovered  and  unfolde<l  great  truths.  Now  let  them 
be  carefully  formulated  and  jilaced  side  by  side 
for  comparison.  The  view  will  do  the  gieat  brother- 
hood of  humanity  good.  It  will  make  distinct  their 
points  of  agreement  and  their  points  of  difference. 
It  will  show,  as  nothing  else  could,  how  near  men  are 
to  each  other  in  their  sense  of  dependence  on  God.  It 
will  show  their  common  likeness  in  failure  to  find 
peace  through  the  most  diverse  of  human  devices. 
And  it  will  bring  out,  in  sharp  contrast  with  all  other 
religions,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  ChrLstianity 
as  a  remedial  system,  a  religion  accepting  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  many  another  religion,  but  add- 
ing to  them  the  blessed  and  unique  revelation  of  sal- 
vation from  sin  and  reconciliation  to  God  through 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ."    This  letter  will  in- 
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dicate  that,  so  far  from  fearing  any  results  prejudicial 
to  Christianit}'  from  this  gathering,  some  expect  that 
its  impressions  will  be  quite  otherwise.  There  has 
been  a  feeling  among  some  earnest  Christians  that  the 
proposed  Parliament  was  a  gi-ave  experiment.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  wider  and  deeper 
feeling  that  it  was  magnificently  Christian.  The  Rev. 
J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.D.,  a  missionarj^  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  in  India,  Professor  of  Theology  in  one  of 
its  seminaries,  the  President  of  the  Lahore  Christian 
College,  a  fellow  of  the  University  of  the  Punjab  and 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  India  for  1891,  writes: 
"  When  news  of  the  proposal  to  have  such  a  Congress 
of  Religions  first  reached  us  on  this  side  of  the  earth, 
I  experienced  some  misgivings  through  fear  lest  the 
faith  w.e  loved  and  the  Saviour  w^e  preach  might  seem 
to  us  to  be  dishonored.  Fiirther  acquaintance  with 
your  plans  and  with  the  central  object  of  all  that  is 
being  done  has  largely,  if  not  entirely,  removed  such 
misgiving,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  heartily  ap- 
prove the  plan  and  shall  cheerfully  do  all  in  my  power 
in  this  corner  of  the  earth  to  aid  you." 

A  Woman's  Committee  on  Religious  Congresses, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin  and 
assisted  by  such  helpers  as  Lady  Henry  Somerset  and 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  is  cordially  co-operating 
with  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  will  secure  the 
presence  and  participation  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 


tinguished women  of  our  time.     The  attendance  at 
the  Parliament  promises  to  be  very  large. 

Over  sixteen  hundred  men,  eminent  in  the  relig- 
ious life  and  work  of  the  world  and  representing 
nearly  all  the  great  Christian  Churches  and  all  the 
leading  historic  faiths,  have  accejjted  places  on  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Parliament.  This  great 
strength  of  support  has  been  given  it  from  a  variety 
of  considerations.  There  are  those  who  favor  it  be- 
cause of  the  aid  it  will  bring  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative religions.  Professor  Max  Midler's  interest 
in  the  Parliament  is  doubtless  derived  largely  from 
this  consideration.  Rev.  H.  D.  Griswold,  a  mission- 
ary in  Jhansi,  Northwest  Provinces,  India,  writes  : 
"  Any  one  who  appreciates  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  study  of  comparative  religions  cannot  but 
like  the  idea  of  a  World's  Congress  of  Religions. 
Such  a  conference  of  the  princii^al  religions  of  the 
world  is  a  worthy  recognition  of  the  great  fact  of  re- 
ligion. However  much  the  members  of  the  Congress 
may  differ  among  themselves  as  to  religions,  they 
will  be  at  one  as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  re- 
ligion, as  something  native  and  necessary  to  man." 
Again,  very  many  have  favored  the  Parliament  from 
the  profound  conviction  that  it  Avould  show  forth  the 
superiority  and  the  sufficiency  of  some  particidar 
form  of  Christianity.  Others  have  favored  it  from 
the  feeling  that  their  own  religion  has  been  misun- 
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derstood,  and  that  they  have  cherished  important 
truths  which  others  will  do  well  to  heed.  Multitudes 
of  the  more  progressive  and  broader-minded  men  in 
Christendom  have  championed  the  Parliament  from 
the  feeling  that  they,  as  Christians,  may  rightly  and 
wisely  show  a  more  brotherly  spirit  toward  the  rep- 
resentatives of  other  faiths.  Furthermore,  the  Parlia- 
ment has  received  the  allegiance  of  many  because 
they  are  assured  that  this  conference  will  draw 
Christians  more  closely  together.  It  is  certainly  a 
fact  of  historic  importance,  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 


UEV.    WILLIAM   MIM.ER.    I.L.n.,   C.I.E., 
President  Christian  ColloKe.  Jladras.  ludia. 

that  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of  America,  at  their 
meeting  in  New  York  in  November.  1892.  took 
action  approWng  the  participation  of  the  Catholic 
Chm-ch  in  the  Parliament,  and  ai)i)ointing  the  Right 
Rev,  John  J.  Keane,  the  able  and  li1)eral-ininded 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  to  arrange  with  the  General  Committee 
for  the  iiroper  and  adequate  ]iresentation  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  (juestiofis  coming  before  this 
Parliament.  In  comnninicating  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Archbishops.  Bishop  Keane  -VNTites  :  "  I  ask 
leave  to  add  the  exjiression  of  my  own  profoi;nd  con- 
A-iction  that  the  project  is  an  admirable  one.  and  that 
it  o\ight  to  receive  the  enco\iragement  of  all  who 
really  love  truth  and  charity,  and  who  wish  to  further 
their  reign  among  mankind.  It  is  only  by  a  friendly 
and  brotherly  comparison  of  con\ictions  that  reason- 
able men  can  ever  come  to  an  agreement  about  the 
all-important  truths  which  are  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  an  end  can  be  put  to  the  religious 
divisions  and  antagonisms  which  are  a  ginef  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  Such  an  assemblage  of  intelligent 


and  consc-ientious  men,  presenting  their  religious 
convictions  without  minimizing,  without  acrimony, 
without  controversy,  with  love  of  truth  and  human- 
ity, will  be  an  honorable  event  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion and  cannot  fail  to  accc)mplish  much  good." 

While  Dr.  George  Washburn,  of  Constantinople,  is 
speaking  l)efore  the  Parliament  on  the  points  of  agree- 
ment between  Christianity  andMohammedani.sm,  and 
a  paper  is  being  read  by  a  Chinese  Tautai  on  the 
l)oints  of  ethical  contact  between  Christianity  and 
Confucianism,  it  will  be  inevitable  not  only  that 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  that  members  of  all 
Christian  Clmrches,  shall  incpiire,  "Howmay  ?re  get 
closer  together?"  Pliillips  Brooks  once  sjiid,  "The 
Romanist  and  the  (Quaker  may  well  stoop  together  to 
lift  the  drunkard  out  of  the  gutter,"  and  are  not  the 
social  i)roblems  of  our  time  so  urgent  and  tremendous 
that  the  Christian  forces  may  well  a.sk  if  co-operation 
rather  than  comixtition  is  not  the  key  to  their  solu- 
tion? 

The  j)rogramme  of  the  Parliament  has  been  elabo- 
rated with  much  care  and  with  the  criticism  of  nearly 
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a  hundred  experts  in  science,  philosophj-,  ethics  and 
di^inity.  President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University, 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  "magnificent."  It 
covers  such  general  themes  as  God.  Man,  Religion  as 
the  Expre.ssion  of  Man's  Relations  to  God,  Systems  of 
Religion.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  World,  The  Uni- 
versal Sense  of  Sin,  The  Incarnation  Idea,  Different 
Schemes  for  the  Restoration  of  Fallen  or  Faulty  Man, 
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ARCHBISHOP   RYAN,    PH1I,ADEI>PHIA,    PA. 

The  Religious  Leaders  of  Mankind,  Relij^ion  in  its 
Relations  to  Science.  Art  and  Letters,  Rclij^on  and 
Morals.  Religion  and  the  Family.  Religion  and  Wo- 
man. Religion  and  the  Pcjor.  the  Erring  and  the 
Criminal.  Religion  and  Civil  Society,  The  Fraternity 
of  P('o])les.  The  Religions  Mission  of  the  Fiiiglish- 
Spt>aking  Nations.  Tlie  Present  Outhxik  of  Religion, 
The  World's  Religions  Debt  to  Asia,  Europe  and 
America,  The  Religious  Reunion  of  Christendom, 
The  Religious  Union  of  the  Whole  Human  Family, 
The  Elements  of  a  Perfect  Religion,  The  Character- 
i.stics  of  the  Ultimate  Religion. 

It  is  now  confidently  expected  that  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  historic  faiths  will  be  present 
in  the  Parliament.  A  Confucian  scholar  has  lieen 
commissioned  by  the  Chinese  government  to  attend. 
Buddhist  scholars,  representing  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Church,  among  them  Rev.  Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu.  editor  of  a  Buddhist  magazine  in  Tokyo  ; 
a  high  priest  of  Shintooism,  Moslem  scholars  from 
India.  Parsis  from  Bombay,  representatives  of  va- 
rious types  of  Hinduism,  eminent  Christian  mission- 
aries, leading  scholars  from  Eiirope  and  America, 
and  probably  representatives  of  the  Russian.  Ar- 
menian and  Bxdgarian  churches.  vdW  all  have  part  in 
this  great  meeting.  The  Rev.  H.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi 
of  the  British  Empire,  suggests  as  a  text  for  the  Par- 
liament the  words  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet:  "Have 
we  not  all  one  Father  ?    Hath  not  one  God  created 


us  ?  "  It  is  surely  something  unparalleled  in  history 
to  find,  co-operating  in  one  religious  movement,  men 
as  diverse  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Justice 
Ameer  Ali,  of  Calcutta ;  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Chandradat 
Chudadhar.  Bankok,  Siam ;  Cav.  Matteo  Prochet, 
of  Rome  ;  Prof essor  Lazanis  and  Rabbi  Maybaum,  of 
Berlin  ;  Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Christian  College,  Madras  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Chine.sc  Legation  in  Washington,  Dr.  McAll,  of 
Paris  ;  Professor  Bruston,  of  the  University  of 
Franco  :  Dr.  James  Martineau,  Dr.  Ellinwood,  the 
eminent  Secretary  of  Presbyterian  Missions  ;  Prof. 
Von  Orelli,  of  Basle  ;  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Dr.  Aladar  Szabo,  of  Budapest  ;  Dr.  Lnnn, 
of  the  Review  of  the  t'linvc}ies;  tht;  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Dr.  Waldenstrom,  of  Sweden  ;  the  editor  of 
the  Hhidii ;  Professor  Moulton,  of  Cambridge  ;  Lord 
Egerton.  of  Tatton,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  for 
Great  Britain;  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Coimt 
d'Alviella,  Professor  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Mr.  Mozoom- 
dar.  Professor  Simon,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Gen.  William 
Booth  :  the  editors  of  Buddhist  ix-riodicals  ;  Count  A. 
Bernstorff,  of  Berlin ;  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  of 
Harvard  ;  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  Rev. 
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John  Worcester,    of    the    New  Jerusalem  Church  ; 
Seid  Ali  Bilgrauii,  Director  of  Mines  to  His  Highness 
the  Nizam's  government  in  the  Deccan  ;  Prof.  Godet, 
of  Neuchatel  ;  the  Rev.   J.  T.  Grracey,   D.D.,  presi- 
dent of  tlie  International    Missionary  Union  ;  Prof. 
Francis  Balogh,  of  the  Reformed  Theological  School 
of  Debreczen  ;  prof essors  in  the  universities  of  Utrecht 
and  Leipsic,  and  disciples  of  Zoroaster  in  Bombay.    It 
is  evident  that  the  fellowship  between  all  these  men 
of  many  faiths  and  nations  is  not  the  unscriptural 
fellowship  of  light   and    darkness,    but    the  loving 
brotherhood    of  a  common    humanity,  blessed  with 
different   degrees    of    spiritual   illumination.     "  The 
sky  is  now  the  roof  that  covers  but  one  family."   ' '  The 
proposed  conference,"  writes  Professor  Brastow,  of 
Yale  University,    "  will   no   doubt   tend  to   remove 
prejudices,  promote  friendliness  and  further  the  be- 
lief that  all  truth  is  from  God  and  that  all  religion, 
as  a  subjective  experience,  is  a  disclosure,  however 
imperfect,  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  living  God 
in  the  souls  of  His  children."      And  it  is  certainly  a 
prophecy  of  a  new  era  of  Christian  fraternity,  and  of 
more  devoted  labor  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  we 
find  on  the  same  Council  Archbishops  Ireland,  Ryan 
and  Janssens,  of  the  Catholic  Church  :  the  leading 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal and  African  Methodist  Churches  ;  Presbyterians 
like  Principal  Grant,  Drs.  Patton,  Green,  Schaff,  De 
Witt,  Happer,  Niccolls, Van  Dyke,  Morris,  Briggs,Vin- 
cent,  McClure,  Thompson,  Parkhurst,  Willis  Beecher, 
Withrow,   McPherson    and   Hamlin  ;     Baptists  like 
Drs.   Boardman,  Thomas,  Strong,   Hovey,  Braislin, 
McArthur,  Moxom,  Wilkinson,  Hoyt,  Lorimer,  Dob- 
bins, Conwell,  Horr  and  Montague  ;   Congregational- 
ists  like  Drs.  Fairbairn,  Fisher,  Abbott,  Storrs,  Brad- 
ford, Taylor,  Ward,  McKenzie,  Dunning,  Gladden, 
Park,  Munger,  Whiton  and  Cyrus  Hamlin ;   Unita- 
rians like  Principal  Drummond  and  Drs.  Carpenter, 
Hale,  Peabody  and  Gannet ;   Universalists  like  Drs. 
Miner,  Adams,  Capen  and  Rexford  ;    Lutherans  like 
Dr.  Frommel,  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Rhodes,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Professor  Valentine,  of  Gettysburg  ;    leading  minis- 
ters in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  and  among  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians ;    United  Brethren    like 
Bishop  Weaver ;    scholars  in  the  Reformed  Chtirch 
like  Drs.  Burrill,  Woodbridge  and  Chambers  ;  editors 
of  the  foremost  religious  journals,  more  than  forty 
presidents  of  leading  colleges,  and  such  workers  in 
the  various  causes  of  humanity  as  Prof.  James  Bryce, 
William  T.  Stead,  General  Howard,  President  An- 
gell,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Joseph  Cook,  Mr.  Theodore  F. 
Seward,  Prof.   Richard  T.  Ely.  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt, 
Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Hon.  An- 
drew D.  White,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Hon.  Will- 
iam E.  Dodge,  Anthony  Comstock  and  Col.  Thomas 
W.  Higginson.     Is  it  not  possible  that  the  congresses 
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Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

of  this  golden  year  may  mark  a  turning-point,  or  at 
least  a  new  starting-point,  in  the  history  of  humanity  ? 
"The  very  call  for  such  meeting,"  says  Bishop  Fitz- 
gerald, of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  "is  a  proph- 
ecy." Is  it  not  even  possible  that,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  pilgrims  from  many  lands  may  flock  to  the 
scenes  of  the  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions 
in  the  now  prosaic  and  rmhistoric  city  of  Chicago, 
almost  as  they  have  for  centuries  flocked  to  West- 
mijister  Abbey,  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  holy 
shrines  of  Jerusalem  ?  If  the  proposed  Congress  does 
not  prove  itself  to  be,  what  Ameer  Ali  prophesied, 
"the  greatest  event  of  the  century,"  it  may  yet  ac- 
complish a  noble  work  in  calling  a  truce  to  theo- 
logical strife,  in  deepening  the  spirit  of  human  broth- 
erhood and  in  leading  men  to  discover  whether  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  and  ultimate  religion  have  yet 
been  recognized  and  embodied  in  any  one  of  the  great 
historic  faiths. 
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HE  National 
Couucil  of 
Women  of  the 
United  States  is  a 
federation  of  a 
nunil)er  of  general 
societies  w  h  i  c  h, 
while  (juite  diverse 
in  their  itarticular 
fields  of  work,  have 
enough  tliat  is  com- 
mon in  their  aims 
to  make  a  union  for 
cert  ain  general  ]  )ur- 
lH)ses  both  feasible 
and  advantage<nis. 
The  si)irit  of  tliis 
union  is  very  well 
sliowni  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  con- 
stitution of  tlie 
National  Council 
which  wjus  adopted 
on  the  (H'casion  of  a 
great  international 
meeting  of  women 
in  the  spring  of  1888  at  Washington.  This  jn-eam- 
ble  rea<l8  as  follows:  "We.  women  of  the  United 
States,  sincerely  In-lieving  that  the  best  good  of 
our  homes  and  nation  will  be  advanced  by  our  own 
greater  unity  of  thought,  sj-mpathy  and  puriM)se.  and 
that  an  organized  movement  of  wonu-n  will  best  con- 
.serve  tlie  highest  good  of  the  family  and  the  State, 
do  hereby  band  ourselves  together  in  a  confederation 
of  workei-s  committed  to  the  overthrow  of  all  fonns 
of  ignorance  and  injustice,  and  to  the  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule  to  society,  custom  and  law." 

The  National  Onmcil  includes,  in  its  constituent 
organizations,  societies  as  varied  as  the  National  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temiierance  Union,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Miss  Willard  ;  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association,  under  Susan  B.  Anthony's  presidency;  the 
National  Kindergarten  Union,  of  wliich  Sarah  B. 
Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  chief  officer  ;  Sorosis, 
the  famous  New  York  Woman's  Club,  of  which  Dr. 
Jennie  M.  Lozier  is  now  president ;  Wimodaugh.sis,  of 
Washington,  of  which  Anna  Howard  Shaw  is  presi- 
dent ;  the  Woman's  Republican  Association,  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  Mrs.  S.  Ellen  Foster  is 
chiefly  responsible :  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Society,  and  various  other  organizations  for  social  and 
moral  reform,  for  education,  and  for  the  progress  of 
wonien.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indianapf)lis, 
is  the  president  of  the  National  Council ;  Mrs.  Bag- 
ley,  of  Detroit,  is  A-ice-president  ;  Lillian  Stevens,  of 


Maine,  is  treasurer :  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  corresponding  secretary,  and  Isabella 
Davis,  of  New  York,  is  recording  secretary.  The 
National  Council,  through  its  wide  ramifications,  in- 
cludes a  very  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  the 
country  who  are  interested  in  what  are  commonly 
termed  reformatory  causes  ;  and  its  vast  menil)er- 
shij),  it  shoTild  be  most  emi)hati(ally  declared,  is  upon 
the  whole  characterized  by  good  8en.se,  moderation 
and  high  culture,  and  by  general  resonableness  both 
as  to  objects  and  as  to  methods. 

When  the  Woman's  Council  lends  itself  to  the 
achievement  of  immediate  and  practical  things  by 
full  and  deliberate  agreement,  it  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  resix-'ctful  hearing.  It  is  to  have  its  field  day  in 
the  "Congress  of  Representative  Women  "in  con- 
nection with  the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary  at  Chicago 
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in  May,  and  the  announcement  is  made  that  one  of 
its  two  sessions  on  this  particular  day  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  question  of  dress  reform. 

The  National  Council  some  time  ago  appointed  a 
standing  committee  upon  this  subject  of  dress — so 
universally  interesting  to  women —  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  being  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Russell,  of  St. 
Pai;l,  and  the  other  members  being  Madames  Annie 
Jenness  Miller,  Frank  Stuart  Parker  and  Octavia  W. 
Bates.  The  committee  was  instrvicted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  make  a  report  as  to  an  "  every-day 
dress"  for  women — "  a  dress,"  as  was  explained  in 
the  council's  resolution,  "  suitable  for  business  hours, 
for  shopping,  for  marketing,  house  work  and  other 
forms  of  exercise."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  women  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dress  Reform  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
which  would  have  some  practical  effect  at  Chicago 
during  the  period  of  the  World's  Fair.  It  was  argued 
that,  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  a  visit  to  the  Fair 
grounds,  the  utmost  ease,  comfort  and  freedom  of 
movement  would  be  requisite  ;  moreover,  many  for- 
eigners of  very  peculiar  garb  were  likely  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  the  whole  scene  would  be  so  cosmopolitan 
as  to  make  an  occasion  peculiarly  inviting  for  experi- 
ment and  innovation  in  the  matter  of  woman's  attire. 
To  this  end  it  was  proposed  to  report  upon  and  recom- 
mend some  general  patterns  for  walking  govras,  and 


to  endeavor  by  a  vigorous  i)ropaganda  in  advance  to 
have  many  women  and  girls,  particularly  business 
women  and  college  girls,  ])repared  concerted]}'  to 
wear  the  new-fangled  raiment  at  Chicago.  It  was 
hoped  that  even  if  the  recommended  styles  of  dress 
should  not  be  much  worn  at  the  World's  Fair  pre- 
vious to  the  day  devoted  in  the  Woman's  Congress  to 
the  consideration  of  that  topic,  there  might  from  that 
time  forth  be  found  a  large  number  of  women  ready 
to  incur  the  possibility  of  a  slight  temporary  martyr- 
dom in  the  interests  of  so  desirable  a  cause. 

The  movement  has  been  urged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  secured  the  specific  approval  of  a  very  large 
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numl>er  of  tho  most  influential  women,  including  not 
only  such  ^vell-kno^^^l  reformers  j^s  Latly  Somerset, 
Clara  Barton.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Miss 
Willard.  Mrs.  JNIay  Wriglit  Sewall.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Grace 
Greenwood  and  Marian  Harland.  hut  also  many  Imn- 
dreds  of  women  less  i)rominently  identified  with  re- 
form and  more  closely  a.ssociate«l  with  the  conven- 
tionalities of  fashionable  society,  beside  some  thou- 
saud.s  of  women  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work, 
or  are  students  in  various  coUege.s. 

As  Mrs.  Russell  \\Tites  to  the  Review  of  Reviews: 
*'  The  essential  feature  of  this  movement  is  concertt'd 
action.  Indeed  we  hardly  approve  of  individuals 
coming  out  alone  publicly  in  costumes  so  unlike  tlie 
Parisian  as  anything  sensible  must  be,  as  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  condemned  as  ugly  at  first  sight. 
Much  exjierience  and  observation  have  taught  us  that 
a  perverted  taste  constantlv  strengthened  in  its  per- 
-ersity  by  the  multitiide  of  fal.se  ideals  ever  before  the 
eyes  or  imagination  cannot  be  corrected  l)y  a  few  soli- 
tary examples  of  .something  better.  Nowadays."  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Russell,  "  everj-body  seems  to  think  that 
the  bloomer  dress  failed  of  universal  success  because 
it  was  so  ugly ;  but  I  have  heard  more  than  one  man  of 
acknowledged  tavste  say  that  Lucy  Stone  never  looked 
so  pretty  to  his  eyes  in  any  dress  as  she  did  in  T)loom- 
ers.  A  woman  has  lately  said  she  never  saw  any  one 
look  so  much  like  an  angel  as  Lucy  Stone  used  to 
when  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  her 
bl  oomer  dress.    It  was  not  the  intrinsic  ugliness  of 


any  of  these  short  suits  that  caused  their  abandon- 
ment. It  was  their  oddity,  which  made  them  seem 
ugly  to  thoughtless  j^eople.  Five  years  ago  a  girl  of 
si.xteen  went  from  this  city  to  visit  relatives  in  a> 
smaller  city.  Her  dress  himg  naturally  without  a 
bustle,  and  her  hair  was  pretty  and  becoming  in  one 
Ijraid  down  her  V>ack.  The  cousins  who  welcomed 
lier  and  wished  her  to  be  liked  by  their  friends,  would 
not  let  her  be  seen  until  she  had  a  bustle  on  (tipi»ing^ 
her  short  skirt  uj)  behind  !),  and  her  hair  piled  atop  of 
her  head  in  a  manner  most  unbecoming  to  her.  A  year 
ago  it  would  have  seemed  incredible  that  one  of  the 
most  sensible  of  women  should  have  cried  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  because  she  could  not  persuade  her 
mother  to  wear  a  hoop  skirt.  But  a  year  hence  other 
daughters  who  are  yet  to  l>ecome  sensible  women  may 
weep  over  the  shocking  bad  taste  of  their  mother* 
who  refiise  to  wear  hoops.  To  a  few,  dress  seems 
wholly  an  indi^^dual  concern.  Thej'  imagine  they 
dress  just  as  they  choose;  but  you  may  l)e  sure  their 
choice  is  constantly  modified  by  the  fashion,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  will  feel  very  uncomfortable  if 
they  do  not  or  cannot  conform  to  the  general  stand- 
ard of  lieauty. 

"Let  everj'  woman,"  wnites  Mrs.  Ru.ssell,  "wha 
lives  a  sheltered  and  easy  life,  think  of  the  many  who 
are  obliged  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  to  their  .shops, 
school  rooms,  offices,  or  in  the  care  of  their  families,, 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  add  to  the  cares  of  their 
lives  the  nervous  strain  that  comes  of  a  con.sciousnes8 
of  general  disapprobation  of  their  appearance.     If 
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these  sheltered,  unburdened  women  will  wear  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  for  walking,  for  summer  oiitings, 
for  activity  of  any  kind,  some  style  of  dress  which 
leaves  hands  and  feet  entirely  untrammelled  by  drap- 
ery in  going  up  and  down  stairs,  they  will  do  for  all 
a  lasting  service  by  helping  to  make  a  reasonable  ex- 
ercise dress  so  common  as  to  attract  no  attention." 

As  a  plan  for  making  the  movement  really  effective, 
it  is  urged  by  the  dress  committee  of  the  National 
Council  that  women  of  influence,  especially  women's 
clubs  and  societies,  prepare  entertainments  where  the 
participants  will  make  their  first  appearance  in  short 
suits.  The  committee  expect  that  this  will  at  least 
induce  a  great  many  women  to  put  their  short  walk- 
ing dresses  into  their  trunks  when  they  go  to  Chicago, 
even  if  they  may  not  really  expect  to  wear  them. 
The  kernel  of  the  conspiracy  lies  in  the  plan  of  getting 
the  largest  possible  number  of  women  to  prepare  the 
reform  exercise  dresses  experimentally,  and  then  to 
make  their  use  in  Chicago,  at  World's  Fair  time,  so 
common  as  to  be  something  of  a  fad.  If,  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Jenness  Miller's  rainy  day  dress  or  so-called 
American  Costiame  could  become  an  accepted  fashion, 
it  might,  the  public  gi-owing  accustomed  to  it,  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  a  beautiful  thing. 

"  The  essentials,"  accoi-ding  to  Mrs.  Russell,  "  of  a 
proper  World's  Fair  dress  are  a  degree  of  looseness 
which  allows  every  part  of  the  body  its  natural  action, 
and  a  degree  of  shortness  which  relieves  the  hands 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  skirts  out  of  the 
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way  of  the  wearer's  feet  and  other  people's  feet  in 
going  up  and  downstairs." 

The  National  Committee  have  recommended  three 
general  styles  of  short  dress,  each  of  which  is  subject 
to  as  much  variation  as  the  wearer  may  like.  The 
three  types  are  known  as  the  Syrian  suit,  the  gymna- 
sium dress  and  the  "American  Costume."  They  are 
all  shown  in  the  illustrations  which  accompany  these 
remarks.  Mrs.  Jenness  Miller  is  the  particular  devotee 
and  exponent  of  the  American  costume.  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall  writes  that  her  niece  appeared  at 
Indianapolis  in  February  in  a  pretty  variation  of  the 
American  costume  and  was  quite  the  envy  of  all  be- 
holders. It  would  certainly  make  an  admirable 
skating  costume,  and  would  be  adapted  to  all  sorts  of 
winter  sports,  and  to  country  outings  in  any  season. 
The  gymnasium  costume  is  very  well  shown  by  a 
group  photographed  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  College 
gymnasium.  For  active  exercise  indoors  and  private- 
ly, the  costume  has  doubtless  much  to  commend  it. 
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(lulu. 

The  S>Tiaii  costume  is  the  oxie  esjiefially  recom- 
mended by  the  En^'Hsh  dress  refoniicrs.  ;md  is  well 
shown  in  the  i)h()t(iKrai)h,  taken  for  tlu'  Rkvikw  of 
Reviews,  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery  of  Pliihi<l(l- 
pliia.  Iklrs.  Avery's  p)\\ni  is,  however,  called  tlje 
modified  S>Tian.  and  is  perluqw  somewhat  longer 
than  the  costume  would  be  worn  by  young  girls. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  ladies  in  wliose  hands 
this  present  movement  for  dress  refijrm  has  fallen  ar<' 
by  no  means  limited  to  strict  utilitarianism.  In  their 
suggestions  of  dress  for  evening  wear  and  house  use 
they  advocate  all  sorts  of  attractive  and  flowing 
costumes,  strictly  stipulating,  however,  that  these 
shall  not  ^^olate  hygienic  laws.  :Mrs.  Ecob  of  Albany, 
author  of  "The  WeU-Dre,ssed  Woman."  who  is  one 
the  firmest  advocates  of  the  short  dress  for  business 
and  for  exercise,  is  ix)rtrayed  herewith  in  a  flowing 
gown  of  most  jesthetic  character,  as  evidence  that 
the  dress  reformers  are  not,  by  any  means,  making  a 
crusade  in  the  intere.sts  of  the  odd  and  the  ugly.  A 
photograph  from  Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker's  "  Cor- 
rect Dress  "  circle  in  Cliicago,  also  reproduced  to  ac- 
company this  article,  further  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  modem  di-ess  reformers  are  not  unmindful 
of  beauty.  In  fact,  if  they  had  their  way,  it  is  likely 
that  the  principle  of  taste  in  costume  would  prevail 


to  an  extent  far  bejond  the    range  and  scope  of 
Parisian  modistes. 

The  World's  Fair  dress-reform  movement  should 
have  a  fair  chance  \\\i\\  a  good  natured  and  un- 
prejudiced public.  It  will  have  its  hardest  tight,  of 
cotirse,  among  the  women  themselves.  Tlie  men- 
folk will  be  disposed  to  give  their  approval  of  any 
sensible  attire  that  looks  comfortable  and  that  obvi- 
ously disix'nses  \\'ith  the  painful  and  piteous  obstruc- 
tions which  make  pedestrianism  so  difficult  and  so 
taxing,  in  the  case  of  women  dressed  in  the  highly 
fashionable  way.  It  should  be  added  that  individ- 
ual women,  or  women's  c'lubs  and  circles,  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  matter  to  desire  more  specific  infor- 
mation about  the  kinds  of  walking  dress  advocated 
by  the  Woman's  Council,  would  doubtless  be  i)romptly 
supplied  with  circTilars  and  patterns  upon  a])plication 
to  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Russell,  at  St.  Paul,  or  Mrs. 
Rachel  Foster  Avery,  at  Somerton,  Philadelphia. 
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THE   QUAKER-SPIRITUALIST   REVIVAL  IN   RUSSIA. 

NEO-STUNDISM.     AS   VIEWED   BY   A   RUSSIAN   PERSECUTOR. 

WE  have  received  from  our  St.  Petersburg  correspondent,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  following  somewhat  sarcastic 
summary  of  a  very  remarkable  report  by  an  Orthodox  Russian  journalist  and  theologian  who  has  spent  ten 
years  in  studying  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Stundist  movement  in  Russia.  M.  Skvortsoff ,  the  writer  of  this 
report,  is  about  as  trustworthy  an  authority  upon  the  real  nature  of  Neo-Stundism  as  a  creature  of  Archbishop  Laud's 
would  have  been  if  he  had  drawn  up  a  report  of  the  religious  development  of  Puritanism  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  But, 
making  allowance  for  the  avowed  prejudice  of  a  declared  persecutor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  are  here  face  to 
face  with  another  new  birth  of  time  similar  to  that  which  gave  Quakerism  to  the  world.  Out  of  the  great  deeps 
emerges  this  uprushing  volcanic  outburst  of  religious  faith,  not  less  real  because  it  is  often  exaggerated  to  the  extreme 
of  fanaticism,  not  less  valuable  because  it  often  shocks  and  revolts  all  the  scribes  and  pharisees  of  our  time.  We  can 
see  in  M.  Skvortsoff's  pages,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  an  authentic  reflection  of  the  strange  religious  fermentation  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  George  Fox  and  Naylor  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  all  over  again,  plus  a  stronger  infusion  of 
Spiritualism  on  one  hand  and  of  Rationalism  on  the  other.  It  is  a  strange  new  amalgam  fraught  with  incalculable 
consequences  to  Eastern  Europe.  So  in  a  dim,  vague  way  the  Orthodox  persecutor  feels  and  proposes,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  kind,  to  stamp  it  out.  "  Ideas,"  said  Castelar,  "when  compressed,  explode  like  dynamite."  Nitro- 
glycerine is  not  a  comfortable  compound  to  have  under  your  pillow  ;  but  the  maddest  thing  in  all  the  world  is  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  it  with  a  sledge  hammer.  And  that  is  just  what  M.  Skvortsoff  and  the  Orthodox  authorities  are  hanker- 
ing to  try  with  Neo-Stundisrq,.  Without  further  preface,  we  introduce  Dr.  Dillon's  interesting  and  valuable  pricis  of 
the  Riissian  Orthodox  indictment  of  the  Revival  and  the  Revivalists,  merely  saying  that,  in  our  humble  judgment,  the 
movement  which  is  thus  caricatured  has  more  of  Divine  life  in  it,  and  therefore  more  of  hope  and  future  in  it,  than  all 
the  other  movements — Imperial,  military,  literary  or  religious — to  be  observed  in  Russia  to-day. 


After  having  written  a  paper  in  which  I  endeav- 
ored to  give  a  readable  account  of  the  very  latest  pro- 
ductions of  contemporary  Russian  literature  of  a  very 
characteristic  sketch  by  Tschekhoff,  of  a  curious 
stoi-y  by  Boborykin  and  of  the  Diary  of  a  Russian 
lady  who  passed  two  summers  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
and  commnnicates  her  impressions  of  the  character 
and  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people  of  Con- 
naught,  I  received  a  series  of  articles  entitled  ' '  Neo- 
Stundism,"  the  contents  of  which  I  cannot  prevail 
npon  myself  to  withhold  from  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews.  Having  thrown  my  Causerie, 
therefore,  into  the  waste  paper  basket,  I  will  at  once 
put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  set  forth  in 
these  articles  which  are  worth  knowing. 

WHO  IS  M.  SKVORTSOFF  ? 

And  first  of  all  as  to  the  wiiter.  He  describes  him- 
self as  a  journalist ;  a  theologian  ;  a  "  professor  of  the 
science  of  refuting  Sectarians,"  in  an  orthodox  eccle- 
siastical seminary  ;  "  a  diocesan  missionary  "  and  a 
tshinovnik  employed  in  studying  and  reporting  upon 
the  rise,  growth,  infliaence  and  character  of  rational- 
istic sects.  His  name  is  V.  Skvortsoff  and  he  has 
spent  ten  years,  he  tells  ns,  in  studving  the  ways  and 
practices  of  Stundists.  He  writes,  however,  as  a  mis- 
sionary rather  than  in  his  capacity  as  journalist.  The 
thesis  he  defends  is  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  the 
sweet,  mild  voice  of  the  indulgent  Church  by  the 


muscular  arm  of  the  State,  Russian  Stundism  being 
a  most  potent  solvent  of  all  religious  and  political 
principles  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  thesis,  which  is  really 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  articles,  consists 
in  a  description  of.  the  latest  form  assumed  by  Stund- 
ism— an  evolution  from  cold,  unimpressive  rational- 
ism to  what  he  regards  as  the  enthusiasm  of  moon- 
struck mysticism. 

HIS  CONTRADICTORY  STATEMENTS. 

M.  Skvortsoff  has  the  air  of  an  earnest  man,  a  zeal- 
ous theologian  ;  and  so  far  as  the  two  roles  are  com- 
patible, an  objective  chronicler.  The  most  that  one 
can  urge  against  him  is  that  the  judicial  impartiality 
of  the  historian  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  theologian.  Thus,  he  assures  us  that  the 
Stundist  sect  has  had  twenty-five  j'-ears  of  perfect 
freedom  to  develop  and  thrive,  iintrammeled  by 
State  regulations  ;  whereas  the  very  facts  naiTated  in 
his  own  articles,  as  well  as  many  more  recorded  in 
the  w^ork  of  Father  Roshdschestvenskj',  contradict 
this  assertion  most  emphatically ;  then,  again,  he 
affirms  that  the  ISTeo-Stundists  sell  all  they  have  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  are,  therefore,  themselves  now 
the  most  indigent ;  that  they  cannot  paj^  their  taxes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  in  no  need  of 
funds,  because  the  wealthy  members  who  are  ever 
joining  the  movement  are  generous  in  assisting  the 
needy  ;  that  they  are  inclined  to  sensuality,  and  yet 
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that  they  mortify  their  bodies  as  if  engaged  in  a  com- 
petition with  the  Anchorites  of  Egypt  ;  that  their 
attention  is  wholly  absorbed  by  their  prei)arations 
for  eternal  life,  and  yet  that  their  doctrine  coimte- 
nances  political  ideals  subversive  of  the  present  order 
of  things  in  Russia,  Iwcause  they  hold  that  in  the 
world  to  come  there  \\ill  be  no  superiors,  no  gov- 
ernors, no  authorities  ;  that  all  will  l)e  free  and  equal, 
and  that  food  will  be  given  to  all  by  God  Himself 
wathout  our  having  to  work  for  it  in  the  sweat  ot  our 
faces — in  a  word,  that  the  fonn  of  govennnent  in  the 
next  life  will  be  anarchical.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
harsh  sound  for  the  delicate  ears  of  the  theologians, 
but  the  fear  it  inspires  might  well  l)e  temi>ered  by 
the  h()i)e — which  the  Neo-Stundists  would  doubtless 
stamp  with  the  imprei^s  of  certitude — that  no  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  and  no  enthusiastic 
monarchists  will  be  exi)ected  to  ])artici])ate  in  the 
everla-sting  anarchy  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUAKERISM. 

Great  an(\  unexju'cted  as  is  the  transformation 
which  StHudism  is  sjiid  to  have  undergone,  it  cannot 
be  called  unnatural.  No  jxsychological  laws  are  vio- 
lated by  it.  no  sjKHial  tlieory  is  needed  to  account  for 
it.  Th((  God  who  inspirecl  tlie  writ^'rs  of  Holy  Writ 
in  ages  past  can  as  rea<lily  inspire  His  children  of 
to-day.  Nay.  the  conditions  of  contemp( )rary  life  are 
so  utterly  unlike  what  they  were  in  those  times  and 
countries,  it  may  be  argued,  tliat  to  be  just,  He  must 
ami  is  sure  to  do  it.  The  neces.sity  of  a  new  revela- 
tion is  admitted  by  men  of  all  cliusses  and  churches, 
and  the  impossibility  of  laj'ing  down  a  universal  law 
which  shall  be  ai)i)licable  t-o  all  individual  cases  is 
self-evident.  It  is  clear,  tlierefore.  tliat  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  possible  is  a  clirect  revelation  to 
every  man  and  wcjman  for  every  (Jifficult  case.  But 
to  hear  the  voice  of  God  involves  i)atient,  pain- 
ful listening,  a  straining  of  the  attention,  during 
which  all  other  faculties  must  be  silent.  Action, 
therefore,  is  to  be  avoided — jdl  action  that  does  not 
contribute  to  induce  that  jieculiar  frame  of  mind  in 
which  ecstasy  and  holy  frenzy  prejjare  the  way  for 
prophecy  and  the  gift  of  tongues. 

Theology  gives  place  to  theurgy  ;  reason  is  suj)- 
planted  by  revelation,  and  faith  by  frenzy.  In  this 
wise,  mystics  have  ever  held,  we  arrive  at  the  true 
HtiioH  of  the  soul  VNith  God.  This  api)ear8  to  be  the 
pyschological  exjAanation  of  the  phenomenon  we  are 
discussing.  It  is  certainlj'  the  road  which  was  taken 
in  the  olden  times  bj'  Jamblichus  and  Plotinus,  and 
in  more  recent  ages  by  Jerome  Cardan  and  Jacol) 
Bcehme.  Our  RtLssian  authority  has  recourse  to  a 
umch  simpler  method  of  accounting  for  the  facts  he 
records :  he  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  de\'il.  But 
let  us  consider  the  nature  of  these  facts. 

A   RUSSIAN  FIFTH  MONARCHIST. 

The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  Neo-Stundism 
■was  made  in  the  year  1888,  when  the  head  of  a  com- 


nmnity  of  old  Stundists,  Dooshenkovsky  by  name, 
propounded  the  following  question  to  his  brethren . 
If  Christ,  the  Saviour,  came  down  from  heaven  and 
saved  mankind  from  sin,  malediction  and  death,  if 
He  really  established  His  kingdom  upon  earth,  how 
1ms  it  come  to  pass  tliat  sin  and  injiastice  are  every- 
where, illness  and  death  are  ubi(iuitous  and  universal  ? 
Tlus  ingenious  heresiarch,  ad(Ls  M.  Skvortsoff,  was 
not  allowed  to  i)ause  for  a  reply  tcj  his  puzzling  (pies- 
tion  ;  he  was  transported  and  thus  hindered  from 
sprefwling  his  false  doctrines.  Unfortunately,  our 
authority  goes  on  to  say,  having  once  sowed  the  nox- 
ious seeds,  others  were  found  to  water  them,  and  the 
fruits  soon  iiuwle  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  the 
theory  that  Clirist  has  not  yet  come,  that  H's  king- 
dom has  not  yet  been  established,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  honest  man  and  woman  to  prepare  with 
might  and  main  for  His  advent,  which  is  now  at 
hand. 

JOANNA  SOUTHCOTE. 

Every  member  of  the  orjihaned  community  Ije- 
wa  »ed  the  loss  of  his  or  her  spiritual  father,  Doo- 
shenkovsk}'.  One  Hannah,  emulous  of  the  fame  of 
Joanna  Southcote,  proclaimed  herself  about  to  bring 
forth  tlie  M(!ssiali.  Wlieii  it  was  a  girl  many  fors(x)k 
her.  But  slie  called  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  and 
told  them  that  it  was  a  just  judgment  of  Heqven  in 
]iunishmeiit  of  their  lack  of  faith,  adding  that  God  in 
His  mercy  was  minded  to  give  them  another  trial. 
Again  the  brethren  hoped  and  prayed  and  again  Han- 
nah wa«  delivered,  this  time  of  a  boy,  who  was  still- 
born. 

But  while  mortals  were  thus  troubling  themselves 
and  quarreling  in  an  unseemly  manner  aboiat  the  Inrth 
of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  Heaven  liad  taken  the  mat- 
ter into  its  own  hands  and  of  the  stones,  as  it  were, 
ha<l  raised  up  a  redeemer. 

GEORGE  FOX. 

A  wheelwright  named  Malevanny,  who  was  bom 
of  an  unmarried  woman  forty-five  years  before,  and 
was  Idessed  with  .seven  legitimate  children  of  his  own, 
ai)peared  in  tliis  enviable  role,  jireaching  with  a 
sepulchral  voice,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf  as  he 
spoke,  and  attracting  crowds  from  all  districts  and 
churches.  His  followers  imitated  his  manner — invol- 
untarily— and  whenever  they  met  there  was  a  uni- 
versal shivering,  shuddering,  shrieking  and  shaking 
which  seemed  to  exercise  an  iiiexplical)le  fascination 
on  all  who  witnessed  it.  His  followers  at  first  were 
few ;  so  few  that  they  all  lived  in  one  hut,  abandoned 
work  and  physical  exertions  of  all  kinds,  and  merely 
sang,  prayed  and  drank  weak  tea  in  expectation  of 
the  blast  of  doom.  They  sold  all  their  propertj'  and 
laid  the  proceeds  at  the  feet  of  their  master,  who  dis- 
tributed it  to  feed  the  poor.  Verj'  soon,  however, 
thej'  increased  in  numbers  to  three  hundred,  w^here- 
upon  the  authorities  arrested  Malevanny,  and  as  his 
teachings  appeared  to  them  the  height  of  folly,  they 
concluded  that  he  himself  must  needs  be  a  madman, 
and  put  him  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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After  this  there  was  a  calm,  and  for  some  time 
jiothing  more  was  heard  of  the  new  church.  Silence 
fell  upon  the  prophets,  and  sadness  succeeded  to  the 
singing  and  the  dancing.  Malevanny,  however,  was 
soon  afterwards  delivered  up  to  his  relatives,  who 
were  charged  to  watch  over  him  and  give  notice  to  the 
police  of  any  fresh  symptoms  of  "  madness."  But 
the  fire  Avas  only  smoldering,  not  extinct,  and  last 
year  things  took  such  an  unfavorable  turn  that  M. 
Skvortsoff  himself  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  form  it  had  assumed  on  breaking 
out  anew. 

AN  IBVINGITE  PROPHETESS. 

M.  Skvortsoff  found  to  his  horror  that  the  doctrines 
of  Malevanny  were  once  more  being  preached  and 
propagated,  his  practices  renewed,  and  Catholics  and 
Orthodox  Russians  were  being  converted  in  masses, 
the  dancing,  quaking,  prophesying  and  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  tongues  irresistibly  attracting  and  hypnotizing 
them  all.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  one  village  or  one 
■district.  The  movement  was  spreading  like  wildfire — 
here  a  man  directing  it,  there  a  woman  leading  on 
the  brethren.  In  one  village  the  head  of  the  com- 
inunity  was  a  peasant  woman,  by  name  Melania,  in 
whose  hospitable  house  the  Sectarians  ate,  drank  and 
performed  their  religious  exercises,  till,  overstepping 
the  borders  of  enthusiasm,  they  entered  the  domain 
of  frenz}'.  All  sense  of  propriety'  was  fiung  to  the 
winds.  '"Men  disguised  themselves  in  women's 
smocks,  rent  their  garments,  trembled,  wept,  shouted, 
spoke  in  various  tongues,  and  fainted."  In  the  month 
of  March,  1)^93,  while  the  frosts  were  frequent  and 
biting,  she  called  upon  her  brothers  and  sisters  to 
■wash  away  their  sins  in  the  icy  river,  and  they  cheer- 
fully complied,  giving  their  tender  children  a  saving 
plunge  at  the  same  time.  For  no  difference  is  ever 
made  between  adults  and  children  :  all  are  spiritual 
brethren,  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore 
all  bound  to  observe  the  same  fasts,  say  the  same 
prayers  and  undergo  the  same  mortification  of  the 
flesh.  In  this  way  Melania  went  on  increasing  her 
flock,  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  and  preparing  for 
the  end  of  the  world,  until  one  day  she  and  her 
lieutenant  Zacharias  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
cast  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  But  the  Sectarians 
were  only  depressed,  not  vanquished.  They  continued 
their  meetings  and  redoubled  their  ardor,  converts 
pouring  in  by  the  score  :  in  one  place  seventy  joined 
tlie  new  church,  in  another  150,  in  a  third  district  400. 
Such  was  their  faith  in  God  and  confidence  in  their 
saving  doctrines,  that  one  young  man  set  out  for  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  hopeful  mission  of  converting  the 
Russian  Government  to  the  true  Church,  and  thus 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  God's  people  from 
"  Egyptian  bondage."  In  St.  Petersburg  he  was  ar- 
T'ested  by  the  police. 

SHAKERS. 

In  Yakraii  and  Malopolovetsk  M.  Skvortsoff  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a  body  of  Neo-Stundists 
■who  indulged  i:i   more  dancing,  singing,  quivering 


and  quaking  than  all  the  other  communities  taken 
together.  He  observed  them  making  a  ring,  like 
English  schoolgirls  when  singing,  "  When  1  was  a 
lady,"  and  whirling  round  with  a  velocity  that  made 
him  dizzy.  They  twisted  and  bent  their  bodies  till 
you  would  fancy  they  must  have  steel  wires  instead 
of  bones  inside  their  skin  ;  they  clapped  their  hands 
as  loudly  and  excitedly  as  a  South  American  aiidience 
applauding  a  prima  donna  ;  they  shouted  till  the  roof 
seemed  to  be  coming  off ;  then  they  varied  the  pro- 
ceedings by  jumping  up  to  the  ceiling  and  trying  to 
catch  the  spirits  there ;  while  the  muscles  of  their 
faces  seemed  to  have  beg'un  a  course  of  exercise  on 
their  account  ;  their  mouths  would  widen  till  they 
almost  reached  their  ears  ;  their  eyes  would  roll  and 
turn  upwards  like  those  of  the  magician  in  the  ' '  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  after  he  had  quaffed  the  goblet  of  po- 
tent poison,  till  nothing  but  the  whites  were  visible  ; 
and  during  all  this  they  would  chant  strange  syllables 
and  unfamiliar  words,  weep,  laugh,  moan  and  sob, 
the  perspiration  rolling  in  streams  from  their  faces 
and  bodies  until  at  last  they  were  overcome  by  ex- 
haustion and  dropped  down  like  poisoned  flies.  "  Our 
orthodox  people  look  upon  it  all  as  the  work  of  the 
devil,"  remarks  M.  Skvortsoff.  "  And  in  this  they  are 
perfectly  right,"  he  adds,  "for  without  the  assistance  of 
the  evil  spirit  no  Christian  could  jjerform  such  things.'' 

A  PSEUDO  APOSTATE. 

One  Stundist,  named  P.  T. ,  against  whom  M.  Skvorts- 
off exhibits  an  extremely  bitter  spirit,  would  seem 
not  to  have  even  this  aid  of  the  devil  to  boast  of. 
"  He  is  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  malignant  enemies 
of  orthodoxy  to  be  found."  "  Stundism  for  him  is  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  profit.  .  .  .  While  the 
others  sold  their  all  and  became  poor,  this  man  sold 
nothing  and  kept  on  working.  Like  the  other  mad 
Stundists,  he  talks  "  in  strange  tongues,  "  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  his  case  it  is  rank  simulation."  An- 
other sectarian  is  also  singled  out  by  this  zealous 
theologian  and  characterized  as  "  noxious  and.  not  to 
be  endured."  It  appears  that  he  once  allowed  him- 
self to  be  enticed  back  into  the  fold  of  orthodoxy  by 
a  proselyting  priest,  but,  as  was  afterwards  discov- 
ered, only  in  order  to  escape  a  fine  to  which,  as  a 
Stundist,  he  had  been  condemned.  He  remained  a 
sectarian  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  when  the  Stund- 
ists were  called  upon  by  the  representatives  of  Church 
and  State  to  haul  down  their  colors  and  enter  the  ark 
of  safety,  he  exhorted  them  to  stand  firm  in  the  fol- 
lo^wing  characteristic  words  :  "  Brothers,  hold  man- 
fully together.  Stick  to  your  colors.  Don't  mind 
me  ;  my  faith  is  a  dog's  faith."  "  He  is  a  most  auda- 
cious peasant,"  concludes  M.  Skvortsoff,  "and  is 
utterly  without  faith  in  God." 

THE   POWER  OF   THE   REVIVAL. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  would  restrict  us  in 
our  struggle  with  Stundism  to  the  use  of  spiritual  weap- 
ons, I  narrate  the  following  incident :  In  Toorbovka  there 
is  a  clever  and  worthy  priest  named  Father  Loozanofif, 
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whose  eflforts  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Stundists 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  Most  Holy  Synod.  The  people 
love  him  ;  the  .Stuudi.sts  themselves  eulogize  him,  and  he 
succeeded  in  converting  many  of  them  to  the  true  Church. 
Then  came  the  Neo-Stuudist  movement,  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  fruits  of 
five  years'  labor,  re-perverting  the  converted. 

But  tills,  after  all.  can  .scarcely  seem  a  Krievons 
misfortune  to  a  man  who  believes  that  a  Stnndist  can 
never  be  really  converted.  And  this  is  M.  SlrvortsoflTs 
\'iew  : 

In  my  oinnion,  which  is  founded  upon  long  experience,  a 
pea.sjuit  who  lias  once  beiome  a  Stundist,  whose  faith  is 
ouc«  shaken  by  the  fals<'  doctrine  ot  that  sect,  is  n  t>t  cnjiahlf 
of  hecomimj  ever  iKjain  a  .sincere  ineiitber  of  the  Orlliodo.r 
Church. 

A   FASTING   HERO  AND  A   FALSE   PROPHET. 

Another  of  these  s])iritual  heroes  whom  our  author 
honors  with  a  .special  notice  is  a  certain  David  8..  of 
Toorbovka,  a  man  who  established  his  rei)ntation  by 
a  fifty  days'  fast  Then  we  hear  (»f  one.  Elisha  Sh,  a 
very  well-t(j-do  farmer  before  he  joined  the  Neo- 
Stundist  movement,  but  as  soon  a.s  he  was  converted 
he  sold  out  all  he  i)oss<'ssed  for  a  tlionsjind  roubles  and 
distributed  it  to  all  tlie  indigent  bretliren.  He  has 
unbounded  influence  uinm  his  co-religionists,  who 
always  six-ak  of  him  resi>ectfully  as  "the  ])roiihit 
Eli.sha.'i  But  his  jjredictions  do  not  always  come  to 
pa.s.s.  On  the  eve  of  Sjiy  Wednesday,  for  instance,  he 
a.ssembled  all  tin-  brethren  and  took  them  out  in  the 
fields  to  witness  tlie  end  of  the  world.  They  accom- 
panied him  wthout  hesitation  and  sjient  the  niglit  in 
the  ojien  air.  levying  ami  singing,  and  returned  home 
at  dawn  with  unshaken  confidence  in  their  iirophet. 

BELLAMY'S    SAINTS. 

The  influence  of  the  belief  of  the  Neo-Stundists  on 
their  daily  life  is  enonuous.  They  may  be  foolish 
and  mi.sguided,  but  they  are  transparently  sincere. 
Taking  for  their  innnt  of  dei)arture  the  text  Acts  ii., 
44,  •'  Ami  all  that  lielieved  were  together,  and  had  all 
tlungs  (.'ommon,"  they  preach  and  prsictice  com- 
munity of  goods,  of  work,  of  meals  and  of  dwelling. 
It  is  <H)mmunism  of  the  most  uncompromi.sing  kind, 
as  M.  Skvortsoff  gloomily  remarks.  Equality  and 
brotherhood  are  watchwords  which  are  never  out  of 
their  mouths,  and  they  are  not  merely  wfjrds.  but 
living  ideas.  They  admit  of  no  subordination  in  fam- 
ilies.* no  jiatriarchality  or  natural  sovereignty  by 
right  of  parentage  or  of  priority  of  birth.  All  men, 
women  and  children  are  equal,  as  equal  as  the  dead 
in  the  churchyard. 

MILLENARLANS. 

A  lively  faith  in  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  the 
Saviour,  moved  them  to  sell  their  cattle,  hou.ses  and 
poultry.  For  as  Christ  had  freed  them  from  the 
necessity  of  earning  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces,  so  they  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  relieve  the 

*  Neither  do  the  old  Stundists.  Cf.  article  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review.  January.  1893. 


inarticulate  brutes  from  a  similar  bondage.  The  re- 
sults are  writ  large  in  the  economic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  among  them  since  then.  A  short 
time  ago  the  iStundists  were  well-to-do  ;  in  Russia 
they  were  looked  uixin  as  ideal  farmers,  who  came 
as  near  to  the  attainment  of  jierfect  happiness  as  mere 
mortals  can  rejusonably  exjiect  before  the  advent  of 
the  millennium.  The  men  were  always  clean  and 
well  dressed,  wearing  warm  clothing  made  of  the  best 
stuffs  sold  ;  the  women  were  noted  for  being  trim. 
Every  house  was  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. But  all  that  is  sa^Uy  changed  now.  Stain- 
ing from  the  assumption  that  the  end  of  the  world 
wa«  at  hand,  they  loosened  their  grasp  on  all  eartlily 
gi>ods.  and  now  they  find  themselves  stranded.  This, 
at  leji.st,  is  what  we  gatlier  from  M.  Skvortsoff's  nar- 
rative. 

THE   FATE   OF  THE  WORLD. 

When  the  crack  of  doom  does  come,  however,  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  it  wiM  lie  a  far  less  terrible 
experience  than  people  were  heretofore  led  to  antici- 
pat*'.  And  this  for  a  very  good  reason.  To  begin 
with,  this  earth  will  not  lie  bunied  or  otlierwi.se  de- 
stroyed. l)ecause  it  is  not.  and  camiot  in  itself  be, 
sinful.  It  wU  only  lie  purified.  Of  all  men  living  at 
that  time  not  one  will  be  damned  ;  in  fact,  men  can- 
not be  ilamned.  The  dejul  alone  will  not  enter  into 
that  "blesse*!  and  eternal  kingdom,  where  there  are 
no  sui>eriors,  no  authorities  :  wliere  food  is  given  by 
(iod  Him.self  and,  by  Nature.  \N-ithout  trouble  or  toil."' 
For  the  dead  will  never  rise  again.  Nor  is  that  .so 
cruel  a  sentence  as  it  looks.  It  must  lie  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  numlier 
of  souls  which  transmigrate  very  freely.  "Where 
are  your  father  and  mother?"  Jtsked  an  Orthodox 
Ru.ssian  of  a  N(h)  Stundist.  "  How  can  I  say?  Their 
iKxlies  have  rotted  away  and  fertilize  the  fields,  and 
their  souls  quicken  other  bodies,  but  whose  I  cannot 
say — perhaps  ours,  i)erhai)s  sonielx>dv  eLse's."  The 
people  whose  bodies  and  souls  are  still  holding  to- 
gether when  the  last  day  dawns  will  therefore  Ije  the 
people  who  are  destined  to  live  in  the  kingdom  with- 
out end. 

NEO-BtJDDHISTS. 

The  Neo-Stundists  regard  it  as  sinful  to  kill  a  bird 
or  slaughter  an  ox  or  a  sheep  for  food,  and  many  of 
them  are  strict  vegetarians.  Not  a  few,  however,  eat 
flesh  meat  under  the  impression  that  though  it  be 
sinful  to  kill  an  animal  in  order  to  use  it  for  food, 
once  it  is  dead  there  can  Ije  no  great  harm  in  eating 
it.  Recently,  seeing  that  this  sinful  world  has  not 
yet  come  to  an  end  nor  the  New  Jeru.s;ilem  begnn, 
many  of  those  who  sold  their  property  have  taken  to 
bujdng  hor-ses  and  oxen  for  agricultural  labor.  But 
their  fasts  and  abstinence  are  independent  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  prophecies  ;  they  practice  them  because 
temperance  in  food  is  a  virtiie :  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  complete  mortification  of  the  flesh.  And 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  a  necessity.  Hence, 
the  Neo-Stundists  fast  frequently  and  for  days  at  a 
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time.  They  never  break  a  fast  till  evening,  and  then 
partake  only  of  a  little  vegetable  food.  Their  forti- 
tude surprises  M.  Skvortsoff .  who  was  astonished  to 
note  that  even  children  are  not  exempted  from  these 
emaciating  fasts.  One  may  easily  recognize  a  Neo- 
Stundist  in  villages  with  a  mixed  population  by  his 
thin,  pinched,  bloodless  face. 

RATIONALISTS. 

Their  liturgy  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  old 
Stnndists  and  in  many  other  points  the  -vaews  of  the 
two  bodies  are  identical.  The  Neo-Stundists  do  not 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  nor  indeed 
as  the  main  one  ;  they  call  it "  the  prophecy  "  and  use 
it,  says  M.  Skvortsoff,  principally  as  an  arsenal 
whence  they  di"aw  an  unlimited  supply  of  arms  in  the 
shape  of  texts  vnt\\  which  to  defend  their  doctrinal 
positions.  Nor  do  they  merely  neglect  the  Bible ;  they 
likewise  sadly  misuse  it.  They  explain  away  every- 
thing, even  the  most  historical  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  means  of  an  uncouth  system  of  alle- 
gories which  lacks  reason  and  shocks  common 
sense.  Thus  the  Virgin  Mary  is  an  allegory  for  wis- 
dom ;  Joseph  is  Christ ;  the  Apostles  are  but  the  sym- 
bols of  the  present  apostles,  viz.,  the  Neo-Stundists. 
The  so-called  historical  personages  of  the  Gospels 
never  really  lived,  at  least  not  until  the  nineteenth 
century — they  are  living  and  working  now  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Sectarians.* 

SPIRITUALISTS. 

The  brethren  sing  the  same  hj^mns  as  the  old 
Stundists,  who  use  many  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  ; 
in  addition  to  which  they  possess  about  a  dozen  new 
hymns  of  their  own  composition.  "The  Work  of 
God,"  as  they  term  their  religious  service,  consists,  as 
we  saw,  in  contortions  of  the  facial  and  other  muscles, 
etc.,  etc.  The  gift  of  tongues  is,  M.  Skvortsoff 
assures  us,  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  articulation  of  meaningless 
syllables,  sounds  and  words,  some  of  them  being 
successful  imitations  of  the  cries  of  birds  and  beasts. 
And  during  all  these  exercises  they  frequently  thump 
and  beat  themselves  most  mercilessly  without  feeling 
the  least  sensation  of  pain.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
the  splitting  of  their  consciousness  into  two  uncon- 
nected halves— double*  personality.  In  the  one  state 
they  dream  dreams  and  see  visions,  of  which  in  the 
other  they  have  no  knowledge  ;  they  reply  fluently  to 
questions  wliich  under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
are  incapable  of  comprehending.  Another  curious 
phenomenon  is  the  abnormal  development  of  their 
sense  of  smell,  which  detects  odors  and  perfumes  for 

*  In  spite  of  one's  confidence  in  the  perfect  good  faith  of  M. 
Skvortsoff,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  no  account  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Neo-Stundists  has  as  yet  been 
written  by  one  of  themselves. 


which  they  have  no  name  in  the  vocabulary  of  every- 
day life. 

The  nervous  excitement  brought  on  by  this  "  work 
of  God"  is  catching.  Strong  healthy  persons  with 
"  iron  nerves"  are  possessed,  so  to  say,  and  become 
as  Saul  among  the  prophets.  Children  and  women, 
however,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catch  the  infection. 
M.  Skvortsoff  is  apprehensive  lest  this  should  lead  in 
the  end  to  debauch  and  immorality  of  the  grossest 
kind.  Indeed,  it  has  already  produced  these  lament- 
able results  in  some  places,  he  affirms;  but,  contrary 
to  his  wont,  he  neglects  to  specify  the  time,  place 
and  circumstances. 

THE  CREED  OF  THE  NEO-STUNDISTS. 

The  dogmas  of  the  Neo-Stundists  are  few  and  sim- 
ple. They  firmly  believe  in  continuoiis  incarnations 
of  the  deity,  and  likewise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  unites 
itself  with  various  persons  who  are  fitted  by  the 
"work  of  God"  for  that  union.  The  dead,  as  we 
saw,  wall  never  rise  again.  The  one  ardent  desire  of 
the  Sectarians  is  to  live  till  the  end  of  the  world,  this 
being  tantamount  to  a  guarantee  of  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  Hfe  to  come.  Hence,  they 
feel  grieved  whenever  any  member  of  the  community 
dies,  because  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  his  faith  was 
weak  ;  that  he  went  out  from  them .  but  was  not  of 
them,  for  if  he  had  been  of  them  he  would  no  doubt 
have  continued  with  them.  Death  they  term  the 
winnowing  of  the  tares  from  the  wheat. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ? 

In  their  relations  with  the  authorities,  we  are  told, 
they  have  not  as  yet  exhibited  anything  like  insubor- 
dination. "  But  considering  that  they  invariably' act 
in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  and  in 
virtue  of  permission  from  on  high,  it  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural for  us  to  expect  that  on  the  first  order  being 
issued  by  a  hare- brained  leader  they  will  at  once 
offer  resistance."  M.  Skvortsoff  is  therefore  of  opin- 
ion that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  "  taking  resolute 
measures  to  influence  the  Sectarians."  What  kind  of 
influence  is  likely  to  take  effect  upon  men  who,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  are  incapable  of  ever  again  becoming 
sincere  members  of  the  orthodox  Church?  Instead 
of  enlightening  us  on  this  point,  M.  Skvortsoff  in- 
forms us  of  what  has  already  been  done,  assuring  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  results  have  proved  excel- 
lent. The  meetings  of  the  Neo-Stundists  have  been 
forbidden  absolutely ;  police  officers  have  been  told 
off  to  keep  a  continual  watch  over  them  ;  village  doc- 
tors are  to  look  after  their  intellectual  faculties  and, 
of  course,  to  put  them  in  asylums  when  this  measure 
seems  called  for.  Several  have  already  been  shut  up 
in  these  establishments,  others  have  been  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire  and  the  prophetesses  have 
been  sent  to  monasteries  to  meditate  on  theii-  sinful 
ways. 
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FINANCIAL 


THE  monetary  question  is  again  under  disciassion 
in  the  magazines. 

Cease  Purchasing  Silver  and  Issue  Bonds. 

Tlie  solution  to  tlie  present  financial  unrest  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Moses  Biiihl  in  the  b'orum,  is  that  the 
government  issue  five  hundred  millions  of  bonds  un- 
der the  following  conditions  :  "1.  That  the  bonds  be 
issued  at  par,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment in  gold  coin,  principal  and  interest  in  registered 
and  coupon  forms  ;  2,  that  the  bonds  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent.  i)er  annum  and  the  interest 
])e  payable  (luarterly  ;  3,  that  the  bonds  be  receivable 
by  the  government  as  a  ba.sis  for  issuing  national 
bank  notes  according  to  present  laws  ;  4,  that  the 
government  should  receive  in  payment  of  these  bonds 
any  government  paper  currency  or  coin  or  national 
bank  notes ;  5,  that  all  government  paper  money 
received  in  payment  of  these  bonds  be  cancele<l  and 
no  more  issued  (in  cjuse  of  coin  or  national-bank  note 
payments  the  government  should  cancel  an  e(iual 
amount  of  its  jiaper  cnirrency) ;  6,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  stop  purchasing  silver  and  issiie  no  more 
coin  certificates  in  i)ayment  thereof  :  7.  that  all  laws 
enjicted  for  keejnng  a  reserve  in  the  Trea-sury  should, 
being  useless  as  soon  jus  all  paper  money  is  canceled, 
be  void." 

The  beginning  and  chief  cause  of  OTir  trouble  is 
declared  by  Mr.  Brtihl  to  be  the  issuing  of  paper 
notes  based  on  silver  i)urcha.ses.  The  retirement  of 
these  notes  under  the  conditions  named  would  not, 
he  holds,  create  a  shrinkage  in  the  currency, 
"  because  for  every  dollar  of  paper  money  withdrawn 
there  would  he  either  a  coined  dollar  paid  out  or  a 
national  liank  note  issued  ;  and  there  l)eing  no  use  in 
keeping  any  coin  as  a  reserve  in  the  Treasur\%  the  con- 
sequence would  be  a  steady  increase  of  good  money." 
In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
people  would  be  -willing  to  redeem  the  silver  dollars 
of  which  there  are  more  tlian  three  hundred  millions 
in  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Brflhl  says:  "Since  under  the 
proposed  law  there  would  be  no  more  paper  money 
issued  except  national  bank  notes,  and  since  there  is 
no  note  issued  smaller  than  a  five-dollar  note,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  small  change  would  be 
every^vhere  so  demanded  that  the  supply  would  be 
soon  exhausted  and  the  people  would  be  anxious  to 
have  plenty  of  silver  dollars.  Wliat  would  the  gov- 
ernment do  with  the  silver  bullion  of  which  it  owns 
at  present  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
dollars'  worth  ?  By  the  time  the  silver  dollars  are  all 
paid  out  the  government  should  be  aiithorized  to 
coin  more  dollars.  The  government  being  rid  of  its 
immense  quantity  of  silver  coin  and  bullion,  and  the 


money  in  circulation  being  of  the  best  kind,  there  is 
hardly  a  doubt  that  gradually  the  market  value  of 
silver  would  ajjproach  the  value  of  one  dollar  in  gold 
per  ounce." 

Mr.  BiTihl  points  out  that  his  proposal  is  very 
different  from  that  simply  to  stop  the  purchase  of 
silver,  although  both  aim  at  the  same  result  :  "  While 
merely  to  cea.se  purchasing  silver  will  have  the  effect 
of  injuring  the  silver  producer,  because  the  price  of 
silver  would  surely  go  down  in  the  market  after  the 
repeal  of  the  purcliase  act,  the  plan  that  1  propose 
would  have  the  tendency  of  making  silver  stable  for 
the  jiresent,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  its  enhancement 
in  Viilue  as  soon  as  the  loan  is  made." 

Extend  Our  National    Bank  Circulation. 

Comptroller  Hepburn's  plan  for  estaljlishing  our 
cuiTency  upon  a  more  stable  basis,  presented  in  the 
North  American  Review,  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Briihl.  He,  too,  regards  the 
silver  in  circulation  as  the  source  of  most  of  our  finan- 
cial troubles.  "There  is,"  he  says,  "  not  a  business 
interest  that  would  not  be  relieved,  not  an  industry 
that  would  not  lie  strengthened,  if  the  government 
would  cease  these  silver  purchases,  and  cease  to  issue 
currency. 

But  the  comptroller  does  not  think  that  it  would 
\h'  neces.sar.y  for  the  government,  should  it  with- 
draw silver-coin  certificates  from  circulation,  to  issue 
more  bonds,  at  least  not  until  our  4  per  cent,  bonds 
have  matured.  There  is,  he  says,  little  proljebility 
of  anticipating  the  maturity  of  these  lx)nd8,  and  every 
indication  that  they  will  be  continued  after  thej'  do 
mature— July  1,  1907. 

Through  proper  legislation  Comptroller  Hei^bum 
believes  that  our  national  bank  currency  could  ea.sily 
be  rendered  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  He 
points  out  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  business  transac- 
tions in  the  United  States,  accomplished  through 
banks,  are  represent<id  by  credits,  and  show  the  im- 
possibility of  furnishing  a  volufne  of  money  sufficient 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  in  times  of 
distrust  when  credit  is  refused. 

The  article  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the  clear 
description  it  gives  of  our  national  banking  and  clear- 
ing house  systems. 

The  Multiple  Standard   as  a   Remedy. 

The  plan  for  settling  our  monetary  difficulties  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  John  Franklin  Clark  in  the  Arena 
is  ver>-  different  and  of  a  much  more  radical  nature. 
He  proposes  the  substitution  of  a  multiple  standard, 
composed  of  not  less  than  fifty  staple  articles  of  gen- 
eral commerce,  in  place  of  the  present  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Clark  holds  that  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
the  two  combined,  can  ever  meet  the  requirements  of 
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a  perfect  money — that  is,  as  he  defines  it — a  money 
that  will  maintain  for  all  practical  purposes  ' '  the 
same  ratio  of  exchangeable  values  between  all  the 
various  articles  bought  and  sold  by  the  people." 

As  to  how  his  plan  should  be  put  into  effect,  Mr. 
Clark  says:  "  Congress  should  appoint  a  committee 
to  select  the  articles  that  shall  constitute  the  multiple 
standard  of  value  of  the  dollar,  and  to  ascertain  their 
average  price  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  at  the  earlieJt  practical  moment  gold 
and  silver  should  be  demonetized  and  the  multiple 
standard  of  value  for  the  money  unit  be  adopted. 

"  The  government  should  issue  all  the  money  needed 
for  use  by  the  people  in  the  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  loan  it  to  them  upon  approved  securities, 
which  should  include  its  own  bonds,  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  save  such 
limited  amount  as  is  now  represented  by  the  green- 
backs outstanding,  and  such  further  sum  as  might 
be  paid  out  by  the  government  in  the  construction  of 
permanent  public  works  that  would  produce  an  in- 
come, or  prevent  an  anniial  outlay. 

"  The  people  should  have  the  privilege  of  repaying 
fcheii"  loans  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time,  thus 
stopping  the  interest  charge,  and  thus  giving  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  that  elasticity 
and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  commerce  that  is 
needful  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unchanging  value 
of  the  money  unit  ;  for  if  payment  to  the  govern- 
ment by  borrowers  could  be  made  at  any  time  and  in 
any  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  its  multiple,  then 
whenever  and  as  often  as  the  volume  of  money  in  cir- 
culation became  so  great  as  to  carry  its  loaning  rate 
below  two  per  cent.,  it  would  flow  back  into  the 
treasury  of  the  government,  to  be  called  out  again  as 
soon  as  the  demands  of  business  would  pay  a  slightly 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  its  use. 

"  With  such  a  standard  of  value  for  the  money 
unit  and  such  money  so  issued  to  the  people  a  money 
panic  would  be  an  impossibility,  and  without  a  money 
panic  there  are  no  business  panics." 

How    to  Preserve  the  National  Bank  System. 

In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  Mr.  Horace 
White  suggests  a  plan  for  continuing  our  national 
banking  system  without  bond  security.  His  proposal 
would  necessitate  only  a  slight  change  in  the  present 
law,  and  is  given  as  follows  : 

"  Out  of  the  present  tax  on  bank  notes  constitute  a 
safety  fund  to  be  lodged  in  the  treasury,  the  amount 
of  it  to  be  computed  by  actuaries,  taking  the  national 
bank  mortalitj'  of  the  past  twenty -five  years  as  a  basis. 
After  this  sum  is  reached,  let  the  tax  go  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  it  does  now,  as  a 
part  of  the  national  revenue.  Let  the  government 
continue,  as  now,  to  be  responsible  for  the  notes,  and 
let  it  retain,  as  now,  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  failed 
banks  and  on  the  liability  of  the  shareholdrs. 

"  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law  except  bond  security  are  retained 
and  enforced,  so  that  the  ratio  of  bank  mortality  shall 
not  increase.  The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 


rency for  1891  shows  that  there  have  been  164  national 
bank  failures  sinc-e  the  .system  first  went  into  operation. 
The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  of  these  banks 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  failure  was ,$16,209,1 60. 
It  would  take  no  very  long  time  to  collect  this  whole 
sum  out  of  the  tax  on  national  bank  notes,  but  of 
course,  only  a  small  part  of  this  would  be  wanted  at 
any  one  time.  This  sixteen  millions  of  failed  bank 
notes  was  all  that  the  whirligig  of  time  brought  in 
from  April  14,  1805,  to  October  14,  1891,  twenty-six 
and  a  half  years.  Probably  a  safety  fund,  beginning 
with  $5,000,000,  and  replenished  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  would  be  ample.  But 
suppose  it  were  not.  We  would  still  have  a  first  liea 
on  the  assets.  The  assets  of  these  164  failed  banks 
realized  $44,606,561,  or  nearly  three  times  the  amount 
of  their  circulating  notes.  I  think  it  would  be  en- 
tirely safe  for  the  govenmient  to  continue  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  notes  on  these  conditions.  We  mu.-t 
bear  in  mind  that  almost  all  the  banks  are  sound,  and 
honestlj^  managed,  the  proportion  of  bad  ones  to  good 
ones  being  as  164  to  3677,  or  less  than  five  per  cent." 
In  answer  to  the  question,  would  the  privilege  of 
note  issuing  without  bond  security  tend  to  an  increase 
of  bank  failure  ?  Mr.  White  says  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  people  are  deliberately  going  to  risk  100  per 
cent,  of  their  own  capital  in  order  to  have  the  chance 
of  cheating  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  run- 
ning the  risk  of  the  State  prison  besides. 

Basis  of  Security  for  National  Bank  Notes. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Bacon,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Coinage,  writing  on  the 
"  Basis  of  Security  for  National  Bank  Notes,"  in  the 
Annals,  expresses  the  belief  that  it  would  be  "en- 
tirely safe  to  base  an  issue  of  bank  circulation  upon 
the  security  which  would  be  offered,  first,  by  the  de- 
posit in  lieu  of  national  bonds  of  State,  county  or 
municipal  bonds  ;  second,  by  making  the  bank  note 
issue  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank  including 
the  personal  liability  of  the  stockholder,  and  thii-d, 
by  creating  a  moderate  sinking  fund  from  which  the 
notes  could  be  redeemed  at  once  upon  the  failure  of 
the  bank,  provided  that  out  of  the  other  two  classes 
of  security  the  amount  taken  from  the  safety  fund 
should  be  made  good,  less  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  failed  bank. 

"Such  a  banking  system,"  Mr.  Bacon  goes  on 
to  say,  "  would  put  the  government  in  funds  to  im- 
mediately redeem  the  notes  :  would  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  the  local  securities  until  they  could 
be  safely  and  properly  disposed  of  at  fair  price,  and 
would  render  the  notes  themselves  equally  as  good  as 
those  at  present  issued.  It  is  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  banks  would  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
their  capital  without  receiving  any  return  therefor, 
because  the  bonds  would  bear  interest.  It  would  not 
seriously  affect  the  credit  of  the  bank  with  its  deposi- 
tors, because  under  proper  regulation  the  securities 
deposited  would  certainly  pay  the  notes,  and  hence  no 
recourse  to  the  general  assets  of  the  bank  would  ever 
become  necessary. 
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THE  ANNEXATION  OF  HAWAII. 

HON.  LORRm  A.  THURSTON,  ex-Prime  Min- 
ister of  Hawaii  aiul  chairnian  of  the  Hawaiian 
Commission,  has  brought  with  him  on  his  mission  a 
mjisfl  of  statistical  infonnation.  which  he  presents 
in  the  North  Americmi  Review,  nnder  the  heading. 
'•  The  Advantages  of  Annexation." 

OUR  POLICY  TOWAUD   HAWAII    IN   THE   PAST. 

Mr.  Thurston  states  that  our  policy  toward  Hawaii 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  to  convert  the  little 
groni)  of  islands  into  a  friendly  neutral  state,  and 
ttiat  the  moving  cause  of  this  policy  has  been  the 
•onviction  that  tlie  possession  or  friendly  neutrality 
of  Hawaii  is  a  political  necessity  to  tlie  United  States' 
interests  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  with  this  object  in 
view  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876,  remitting 
tthe  duties  on  Hawaiian  imports  of  mohisses.  sugar 
and  rice,  was  ma<le.  Mr.  Thurston  furthermore  as- 
serts that  we  have  not  only  secured  the  i)olitical 
benefit  for  which  we  sought,  but  have  profited  finan- 
•iaUy  by  our  generous  and  friendly  policy  :  "  I3y  the 
extension  to  Hawaii  of  the  benefits  of  the  American 
protective  tariff  there  has  l)e<ni  secured  to  the  United 
Stiites,  without  any  effort  on  her  part,  an  enormous 
addition  to  her  ship-building  and  foreign  export  .and 
earrjing  trade,  and  there  hius  ])een  create<l  a  i)ros- 
]»erous,  progix'ssive  American  community,  which  is 
BO  less  American  because  it  is  acro.ss  the  ocean  and 
under  a  tropical  sky,  and  no  less  loyal  to  United 
Stiites  interests  because  it  faithfully  supports  and 
upholds  the  integrity  of  the  friendly  government 
under  whidi  it  lives."  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Tluir- 
aUm  that  the  United  States  hius  made  a  net  profit  of 
over  $25,000,000  under  the  reciproc-it}'  treaty  of  1876. 

WHAT  THE   FUTURE  POLICY  SHOULD  BE. 

The  question  of  what  the  future  jxilicj'  of  the 
United  States  toward  Hawaii  shall  l)e  is,  continues 
Commissioner  Thurston,  "no  longer  one  in  which 
political  advantage  to  the  United  States  and  financial 
advantage  to  Hawaii  are  the  only  factors,  a.s  was  the 
cAse  in  1876.  For  a  trade  has  been  built  up,  projierty 
acMjuired,  and  interests  have  become  vested,  wliich 
make  the  financial  effect  of  the  future  American 
policy  of  more  imix)rtance  to  Americans  than  to 
Hawaiians.  For  every  dollar  that  may  be  lost  by 
Hawaiians  by  reason  of  that  policy,  Americans  will 
lose  fourfold ;  while  if,  by  reason  of  such  policy, 
Hiiwmians  are  prospered.  Americans  will  l>enefit  far 
more.  In  other  words,  American  property  interests 
in  Hawaii  have  become  so  great  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
simjtle  ciuestion  of  political  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  or  of  charitj-  or  justice  to  a  weak  neiglibor, 
which  the  authorities  at  Wa-shington  have  to  deal 
\\ith  ;  but  it  is  a  cpiestion  invoUing  the  fortunes  of 
thousands  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  American  property. 

' '  The  United  States  govermnent  is  now  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
must  be  reached  here  and  now.  If  American  policy 
•f  fifty  years  ago  required  that  a  war  with  France 
should  be  risked  to  prevent  French  occupation  of  the 


islands ;  if  in  1876  American  policy  required  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity  to  secure  and  protect  the  po- 
litical interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  islands  ;  if 
in  1883  the  suggestion  of  attempted  British  predom- 
inance at  the  islands  required  the  emphatic  utter- 
ances which  the  United  States  Foreign  Office  has  re- 
peatedly made  ;  then  in  1893  the  same  policy  impera- 
tively calls  for  some  substitute  for  such  treaty,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  then  existing,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  interests  and  property. 

POLITICAL   AND   COMMERCIAL   UNION   THE   SOLUTION. 

"  The  indeiwndent  Hawaiian  government  was  cre- 
ated by  Americans  ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  preserved 
from  foreign  conquest  and  rescued  from  internal  dis- 
sension only  by  means  of  the  moral  and  i)hysical  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  government  and  its  troops. 
In  .spite  of  all  efforts  to  carry  on  an  independent 
government  under  the  monarchical  system,  the  re- 
actionary influences  have  been  too  great,  and  that 
system  has  fallcm  through  its  own  inherent  weakness 
and  inability  to  keep  .step  with  nineteenth  century 
progress.  It  has  failed  and  disappeared  irretrievably, 
]>eyond  i)<)wer  of  resiuTection.  What  is  to  take  its 
phice  ?  The  manifest  logical  tendency  of  all  the  re- 
lations heretofore  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  luis  l)een  toward  ultimate  political  and 
commercial  union.  The  American  origin  of  Hawaii's 
civilization,  laws  and  judicial  system  ;  the  tendency, 
from  the  earliest  cbiys.  to  look  to  the  United  States 
for  supi)ort,  not  only  against  foreign  aggression,  but 
in  matters  of  business,  commerce  and  social  life  as 
well  :  the  all  but  consummated  treaty  of  annexation 
of  18.'>4  ;  the  projjhetic  utterance  of  President  Johnson 
in  1868,  that  '  a  reciprocity  treaty  would  be  a  guar- 
antee of  the  good  \\\\\  and  forbearanc^e  of  all  nations 
until  the  people  of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves,  at 
no  distant  day.  voluntarily  apply  for  admission  into 
the  Union  ; '  the  declaration  of  General  Schofield  in 
1875  that  '  we  cannot  refuse  the  islands  the  little  aid 
they  need  and  at  the  same  time  deny  their  right  to 
seek  it  elsewhere.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
.secure  forever  the  desired  control  over  these  islands  or 
let  them  pa.ss  into  other  hands,'  and  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  1882  that  'If  through 
any  cause  neutrality  should  be  found  by  Hawaii  im- 
practicable, this  government  would  then  unhesitat- 
ingly meet  the  altered  situation  bj'  seeking  avowedly 
an  American  solution  of  the  grave  issues  presented  ; ' 
all  these  steadily  point  in  one  direction  and  one  di- 
rection only. 

NOW  OR  PERHAPS  NEVER. 

"  The  parting  of  the  ways  has  been  reached  in  Ha- 
waiian and  American  history.  They  must  from  this 
point  on  merge  into  one  and  jointlj'  enjoy  the  mu- 
tual benefits  and  advantages  arising  from  such  union, 
or  the  islands  will  Ije  compelled,  in  sheer  self-defense 
of  elementary  liberties  and  property  rights,  to  seek 
other  means  for  their  preservation." 

Is  It  Constitutional? 
Mr.  Greorge  Ticknor  Curtis  follows  Mr.  Thurston 
with  an  article  in  which  be  discusses  the  constitution- 
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ality  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  He  maintains 
that  a  foreign  country  cannot  be  constitutionally  in- 
corporated into  the  American  Union  unless  it  is 
contiguous  to  territory  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
represented  by  their  govermnent,  there  is  a  control- 
ling public  necessity  for  its  acquisition,  citing  as  iire- 
cedents  which  establish  this  proposition  the  cases  of 
the  acqtiisition  of  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Alaska. 
These  three  precedents,  says  Mr.  Curtis,  put  a  con- 
struction upon  the  Constitution  which  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside.  But  he  does  not  show  clearly 
wherein  the  case  of  Hawaii  differs  from  that  of 
Alaska. 

A  DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT. 

"If  I  am  asked  why  there  should  not  be  a  new 
precedent  made  which  will  extend  the  scope  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  territory  by  treaty  so  as  to  make  it 
include  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  country  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  and  not  necessary  to 
any  interest  of  the  United  States,  my  answer  would 
be  twofold  :  first,  that  the  Constitution  has  received 
such  an  interpretation  for  a  long  period  of  time  as 
would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  making  of 
any  such  new  precedent ;  secondly,  that  if  we  acquire 
Hawaii  by  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  which 
is  contrary  to  the  long-settled  one,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  future  acquisitions  of  the  same  kind.  When 
once  the  greedy  appetite  for  more  territory  is  excited 
it  will  go  on,  and  will  '  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.' " 

Hawaii  and  Our  Future  Sea  Power. 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  president  of  the  Naval  War 
College  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  makes  the  Hawaiian  situa- 
tion the  text  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  discussion, 
in  the  Forum,  of  our  future  sea  power.  The  question 
which  we  have  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  decide 
is,  he  shows,  one  that  has  to  do  with  our  future  politi- 
cal relations — not  simply  with  Hawaii,  but  with  the 
world.  "  It  is  no  mere  question  of  a  particular  act, 
for  which,  possibly,  just  occasion  may  not  yet  have 
offered,  but  of  a  principle,  a  policy,  fruitful  of  many 
future  acts."  And  the  time  and  opportunity  have 
arrived.  Captain  Mahan  hastens  to  add,  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  upon  this  policy. 

STRATEGIC  VALUE   OF  HAWAII. 

Captain  Mahan  lays  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  naval  position.  Standing  by 
themselves  amid  a  vast  expansive  sea,  they  form  the 
centre  of  a  large  circle  whose  radius  is  approximately 
the  distance  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  or 
twenty-one  hundred  miles  :  "  The  circumference  of 
this  circle,  if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  describe  it  with 
compass  upon  the  map.  will  be  seen  on  the  west  and 
south  to  pass  through  the  outer  fringe  of  the  system 
of  archipelagoes  which,  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  extend  to  the  northeast  toward  the  American 
continent.  Within  the  circle  a  few  scattered  islets, 
bare  and  unimportant,  seem  only  to  emphasize  the 
faihire  of  nature  to  biidge  the  interx'al  se]>arating 
Hawaii  from  lier  peers  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 


THE  CROSS  ROADS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

"  To  have  a  central  position  such  as  this,  and  to  be 
alone,  having  no  rival  and  admitting  no  alternative 
throughout  an  extensive  tract,  are  conditions  that  at 
once  fix  the  attention  of  the  strategist — it  may  l>e 
added,  of  the  statesmen  of  commerce  likewise.  But 
to  this  striking  combination  is  to  be  added  the  re- 
markable relations  borne  by  these  singularly  i)laced 
islands  to  the  greater  commercial  routes  traversing 
this  vast  expanse  known  to  us  as  the  Pacific — not 
only,  however,  to  those  now  actually  in  use,  important 
as  they  are,  but  also  to  those  that  must  necessarily  be 
called  into  being  by  that  future  to  which  the  Ha- 
waiian incident  compels  our  too  unwilling  attention. 
Circumstances,  as  was  before  tritely  remarked,  create 
centres,  between  which  communication  necessarily 
follows ;  and  in  the  vista  of  the  future  all,  however 
dimly,  discern  a  new  and  great  centre  that  mufrt 
greatly  modify  existing  sea  routes,  as  well  as  bring 
new  ones  into  existence.  Whether  the  canal  of  the 
Central  American  isthmus  be  eventually  at  Panama 
or  at  Nicaragua  matters  little  to  the  question  now  la 
hand,  although,  in  common  with  most  Americans 
who  have  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  it  ^vill 
surely  be  at  the  latter  point.  Whichever  it  be.  the 
convergence'  there  of  so  many  ships  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  will  constitute  a  centre  of  commerce, 
interoceanic,  and  inferior  to  few,  if  to  any,  in  the 
world ;  one  whose  approaches  will  be  jealously 
watched  and  whose  relations  to  the  other  centi-es  of 
the  Pacific  by  the  lines  joining  it  to  them  must  be 
carefully  examined.  Such  study  of  the  commercial 
routes  and  their  relations  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
taken  together  with  the  other  strategic  considerations 
previously  set  forth,  completes  the  synopsis  of  facts 
which  determine  the  value  of  the  group  for  conferring 
either  commercial  or  naval  control." 

ONLY  A  SMALL  NAVAL  FORCE  NECESSARY  FOR  FTS 
PROTECTION. 

On  account  of  the  distance  of  this  station  from 
European  interests,  only  a  very  small  naval  force,  it 
is  held,  would  be  necessary  for  its  protection:  -A 
nation  as  far  removed  as  is  our  own  from  the  basen  of 
foreign  naval  strength  may  reasonably  reckon  upon 
the  qualification  that  distance — not  to  speak  of  the 
complex  European  interests  close  at  hand — impresses 
upon  the  exertion  of  naval  strength.  The  mistake  is 
when  our  remoteness,  unsupported  by  carefully  cal- 
culated force,  is  regarded  as  an  armor  of  proof,  under 
cover  of  which  any  amount  of  swagger  may  be  safely 
indulged.  Any  estimate  of  what  is  an  adequate  naval 
force  for  our  country  may  properly  take  large  iiccoimt 
of  the  happy  interval  that  separates  both  our  present 
territory  and  our  future  aspirations  from  the  centres 
of  interest  really  vital  to  European  states.  If  to  these 
safeguards  be  added,  on  our  part,  a  sober  recognition 
of  what  our  reasonable  sphere  of  influence  is,  and  a 
candid  justice  in  dealing  with  foreign  interests  within 
that  sphere,  there  will  be  little  disposition  to  question 
our  preponderance  therein." 
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The  Case  Against  Annexation. 

In  the  Californinn  Magazine,  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Merrill  argues  against  annexation.  In  his  opinion  a 
harbor  and  coaling  station  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
group,  and  a  cable  extending  from  some  point  in  the 
United  States  to  Hawaii,  wonld  accomplish  for  us 
every  advantage  which  we  might  hope  to  derive 
through  annexation.  Our  exclusive  right  to  the  use 
of  Pearl  Harbor  until  next  year  as  a  coaling  and  re- 
pair station  might  be  extended  by  treaty  tlirough  a 
long  term  of  years,  and  as  to  the  cable.  Mr.  Merrill 
says,  "  There  is  practically  a  unanimous  sentiment  in 
favor  of  such  communication  with  the  outer  world, 
and  a  large  majority  favors  a  terminus  on  United 
States  territory."  The  governm<'nt  of  Hawaii,  lie 
adds,  is  ready  and  willing  to  extend  to  such  project 
all  substantial  aid  within  its  power,  and  which  its  re- 
sources will  permit. 

•'  With  the  steamship  line  already  established,  .and 
a  cable  coimectioii  with  the  United  States,  the  ])('o])le 
of  that  Island  Kiiigiloni  would  naturally  become  im- 
bued with  the  opinions  of  their  commercial  connec- 
tions, and  imiM>rce])til)ly  absorb  the  sentiments  ajid 
feelings  of  those  controlling  the  source  of  their  daily 
intelligence,  thus  strengthening  what  ought  to  be  an 
indissoluble  commercial  and  jnilitical  bond.  The  lay- 
ing of  a  cable  between  tlie  islands  and  Nortli  America 
I  consider  no  longer  problematic.  By  whose  aid,  and 
on  what  i)art  of  the  continental  coast  it  shall  ter- 
minate, is  of  vast  imi>ortance  to  the  United  States  ;  as 
by  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  in  daily 
contact  with  the  world  tlirough  United  States  sources 
would  largely  and  impercejjtibly  aid  the  natural 
gravitation  of  commerce  and  political  influence  to 
onr  country,  and  would  silently  yet  strongly  tend  to 
quiet  the  periodical  unrest  natural  to  a  segregated, 
ocean-bound  community." 

OF  LITTLE  OR  NO   V.\LUE   AS  A   NAVAL  OUTPOST. 

It  is  well  understood  in  governmental  circles  that 
the  United  States  will  not  permit  the  absorption  of 
Hawaii  by  any  other  power  without  a  desjKjrate 
struggle,  and  so  long  as  we  maintain  this  attitude 
Mr.  Merrill  declares  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  the  islands  by  Euro]»ean 
nations.  In  case  of  a  war,  Mr.  Merrill  is  inclined  to 
tliink  that  Hawaii,  if  annexed,  would  be  a  .source  of 
weakness  rather  than  strength  :  "  It  would  hardly  be 
contended  with  reason  that  an  outpost  or  picket 
guard  stationed  there  over  2,100  miles  from  the  main 
body  would  be  such  a  protection  of  our  Western 
c<iiist  against  sudden  attack  as  would  be  recom- 
mended by  modei-n  militarj'  genius. 

*  It  would  necessitate  moving  the  larger  part  of  our 
naval  fleet  into  the  Pacific  and  surrounding  the  guard 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  harm  :  for  without  such 
a  movement,  any  nation  jwssessing  an  ordinary  naval 
force  would  be  able  to  capture  our  pickets  and  levy 
tribute  on  the  residents  of  the  islands  at  least  a  week 
l>efore  any  news  of  such  a  disaster  could  reach  the 
shores  of  America. 


THE    AUTONOMY    OF    HAWAII    BEST    ADAPTBD  TO  THE 
WANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  climatic  influ- 
ences," Mr.  Merrill  concludes,  "the  simjdicity  and 
wants  of  tlie  native  race,  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
Asiatic,  the  requirements  of  the  staple  industries  and 
the  peculiar  labor  conditions  of  that  country,  it  must 
be  apiiarent  that  the  autonomy  of  Hawaii  is  far  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  people  than  any  other 
conditi(m." 

The  Sugar   Industry  and  the    Labor  Question 
as  Affected  by  Annexation. 

The  effect  annexation  would  have  upon  the  sugar 
industry  and  la])or  (juestion  is  discussed,  in  the  En- 
gineering Magazine,  by  Mr.  T.  Graham  Gribble,  who 
says : 

"  Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  the  infant  sugar  plan- 
tations of  Hawaii  were  successfully  operated  witliout 
any  favors  and  with  the  rudest  kind  of  machinery. 
When  Judge  Austin  introduced  fluming  cane  at 
Onomea  i)lantation  aljout  twenty-five  years  ago,  they 
had  been  liauling  it  to  the  mill  with  bullock  or  mule 
carts,  buried  up  to  the  hubs  in  the  soft  soil,  continually 
moistened  by  the  heavy  Hilo  rains.  Their  machinery 
was  of  the  roughest  type,  but  they  made  a  liAing  for 
the  simi)le  reason  that  they  paid  only  $.3  with  board  per 
month  for  labor, <)r  .$0  witliout  board.  The  native  had 
his  taro-patch,  which  gave  him  all  the  food  he  wanted 
for  the  year,  and  his  clothing  did  not  trouble  him 
much.  Now  labor  costs  about  $1  per  day,  and  al- 
though they  have  the  finest  possible  machinery,  some 
of  the  idantations  are  not  paying  their  way.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  United  States  will  ex- 
tend the  beet-sugar  bounty  law  to  cane  sugar  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  islands  must  therefore  reckon 
on  continued  competition  with  Cuba  on  an  even 
basis  and  with  American  beet-sugar  fostered  by 
bounty.  The  (juestion  will  be  whether  annexation 
will  not  enliance  the  labor  difficulty.  There  is  at 
present  a  large  Chinese  population  in  the  islands. 
This  (comprises  the  only  imported  lalior  which  cannot 
leak  away  to  the  United  States.  Portuguese  from 
Madeira,  Japanese  and  others  imported  at  great  ex- 
liense  for  plantation  work,  all  look  upon  the  islands 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  America,  where  they  hope  to 
get  from  $1.. 50  to  $2  i>er  day.  Unless  some  special 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  annexation  treaty  these  Chi- 
namen would  also  be  free  to  come  over  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  all  events,  the  effect  of  annexation  would 
be  to  bring  the  price  of  labor  in  the  i.slands  to  a  close 
level  with  that  of  the  United  States.  Hawaii  is 
adapted  to  Coolie  lalx)r.  She  can  never  flourish  on 
the  i>rotected  high-price  system  of  America,  because 
she  has  to  compete  with  Coolie  labor  in  other  coun- 
tries." 

The  Chrlstianlzatlon   of   Hawaii. 

The  Missionary  Herald  contains  some  interesting 
facts  showing  the  vast  transformation   which    has 
taken  place  in  Hawaii  since  mis.sionaries  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  first  faced  heathenism  on  the  islands. 
■  Recent  events  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have,"  says 
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the  writer,  "  awakened  unwonted  interest  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  these 
islands  have  attracted  the  attention  of  our  people. 
Eighty-four  years  ago  the  sight  of  a  dark-skinned  lad 
weeping  as  he  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  Yale  College  deeply  stirred  the  hearts  of  a 
number  of  Christian  men,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  this  waif  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  in  tears 
because  he  desired  the  learning  which  would  fit  him 
to  become  a  useful  man  among  his  people,  the  churches 
of  New  England  were  greatly  aroused.  So  deep  was 
this  interest  that  ten  years  later,  in  1819,  a  company 
■of  fourteen  men  and  women  set  sail  from  Boston  to 
undertake  the  work  of  Christianizing  Hawaii.  It  was 
a  long  voyage  of  163  days,  to  a  land  about  which 
little  was  known  save  that  its  inhabitants  were  naked 
savages  and  were  accustomed  to  make  human  sacri- 
fices to  their  idols.  These  pioneer  missionaries  were 
followed,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  by  many  re- 
inforcements. The  blessing  of  God  crowned  their 
labors,  and  the  natives,  who  had  been  led  by  a  strange 
Providence  to  throw  away  their  idols,  were  brought 
under  power  of  Christian  truth.  The  first  missionaries 
grew  old  and  died,  their  eyes  having  been  permitted 
to  see  the  salvation  of  God  among  the  people  for 
"whom  they  gave  their  lives.  Under  the  influence  of 
"the  Gospel,  as  preached  by  these  men  from  the  United 
States,  savagery  ceased,  the  disgusting  rites  of  hea- 
thenism gave  place  to  songs  of  devotion  and  praise,  and 
Hawaii  became  a  Christian  nation.  Just  fifty  years  ago 
she  was  recognized  by  the  nations  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  progress  she  has  made  since  Christian 
civilization  reached  her  has  been  commendable,  when 
we  consider  the  condition  in  which  she  was  found 
•eighty-two  years  ago,  and  though  the  native  stock 
has  not  proved  as  strong  as  was  hoped,  yet  multi- 
tudes of  her  people,  from  those  who  have  sat  on  the 
throne  down  to  the  humblest  citizen,  have  honored 
the  Christian  name." 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

For  the  evangelization  of  Hawaii  the  American 
Board  of  Missions  has  expended  not  far  from  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  By  the  last  reports 
there  were  on  the  islands  178  schools,  94  of  which  are 
termed  "  Government  English  Schools,"  36  "  Govern- 
ment  Native  Schools  "  and  48  "  Independent."  Among 
these  are  a  college,  seminaries  and  boarding  schools 
and  a  theological  training  school.  In  all  these  insti- 
tutions there  are  10,000  pupils.  Embraced  in  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  there  are  59  native 
churches,  having  5,427  communicants,  besides  11 
other  churches  for  American,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Portuguese  residents,  with  a  total  membership  of 
1,190. 

ANNEXATION  DESIRED  BY  THE  BEST  ELEMENT. 

The  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  facts  justify  the 
action  taken  in  displacing  the  Queen  and  forming  the 
Provisional  government.  He  says:  "Prior  to  the 
violent  attempt  of  the  Queen  to  abrogate  the  consti- 
tution which  she  had  sworn  to  support,  she  had 
startled  her  order-loving  citizens  by  approving  bills 


legalizing  the  sale  of  opium  and  giving  a  home  on 
Hawaii  to  the  infamous  lottery  scheme  recently 
driven  out  of  Louisiana.  The  worst  influences  were 
becoming  dominant,  and  the  violation  of  her  most 
solemn  constitutional  obligations,  against  the  re- 
monstrances of  her  own  chosen  ministers,  naturally 
and  justly  led  to  her  deposition.  The  men  who  are 
foremost  in  the  new  regime  are  the  best  men  at  the 
islands.  Many  of  them  are  sons  of  American  mis- 
sionaries, born  on  Hawaii,  who  deeply  love  their 
native  land  as  well  as  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They 
are  the  men  who,  as  a  class,  love  order  and  righteous- 
ness and  who  seek  the  social,  moral  and  religious 
prosperity  of  the  islands.  They  see  the  perils  which 
threaten  them  if  the  worst  element  in  the  population 
becomes  dominant,  and  as  patriots,  seeking  the  best 
interests  of  their  institutions  and  homes,  they  ask  for 
union  with  the  nation  nearest  to  them,  from  which 
many  of  them  came  and  to  which  they  are  so  deeply 
indebted  for  what  they  are  and  what  they  have. 
Their  request  is  most  natural.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  granted  ?  " 


THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL 

THE  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  president  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Construction  Company,  sets  forth 
in  the  Engineering  Magazine  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  inter-ocean  waterway  across  the  Cen- 
tral American  neck.  Assuming  that  the  Nicaragua 
project  is  the  only  feasible  one,  he  shows  that  the 
opening  of  this  canal  will  shorten  the  water  route 
around  the  world  by  6,054  nautical  miles,  the  shortest 
existing  route,  that  via  the  Suez  Canal,  being  23,309 
nautical  miles  : 

' '  Natural  obstacles  forbid  that  there  should  be  any 
other  route  so  nearly  direct  as  the  location  designated 
for  the  maritime  canal  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  necessarily 
the  shortest  possible  navigable  route  between  many 
ocean  ports  now  separated  by  intervening  continents, 
and  although  the  Suez  Canal  must  always  be  of  greater 
importance  to  Europe,  the  advantages  which  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  will  afford  to  European  trade  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  American  continent,  and 
to  points  even  as  remote  as  New  Zealand,  would 
alone  be  sulficient  to  warrant  its  construction. 

COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

•'  But  its  chief  and  greatest  advantage  is  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  in  restoring  to  it  the  com- 
petitive equality  which  was  destroyed  by  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and — even  more  than  this — in  giv- 
ing to  it  material  advantages  of  distance.  Until  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  New  York  was  substan- 
tially as  near  to  China  and  Japan  as  was  Liverpool, 
but  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  made  Liverpool 
practically  2,700  miles  nearer  than  New  York.  "With 
the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  New  York  will 
be  once  more  as  near  by  available  routes  as  Livei-pool 
to  China,  nearer  by  1,000  miles  to  Australia,  2,000 
miles  nearer  to  Japan  and  2,700  miles  nearer  to  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  which 
are  now  practically  as  near  to  Liverpool  as  they  are  to 
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"New  York.  The  advantage  of  the  Gulf  ports  of  the 
United  States  over  Liverpool  or  anj-  European  i)ort 
will  be  greater  by  700  miles  than  that  of  New  York, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  that  much  nearer  the  eastern 
port  of  the  canal. 

"The  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  \vi\\  provide 
a  gatc^/ay  and  a  direct  route  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
wheat  fleets  which  now  annually  take  their  long  aiid 
stormy  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  from  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  the  markets  of  Europe 
will  find  their  route  shortened  bj'  one-half  the  dis- 
tance and  exempt  from  more  than  one-half  its  perils, 
hardships  and  discomforts.  The  same  advantages, 
though  in  lesser  proportion,  \vill  be  realized  by  Euro- 
pean trade  with  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America, 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  witli  the  islands  of 
Austnilia  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  canal  will 
make  8a\'ing  in  distances  traversed  between  j)orts,  as 
regards  Eurojie.  of  from  1.000  to  8,000  miles  ;  iis  re- 
gards the  eastern  jKjrts  of  the  United  States,  from 
3,000  to  10,700. 

"  Until  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  opened  America 
must  contiiuie  almost  all  her  intercourse  with  the 
peoi)les  of  the  Piwific  ocean  under  the  conditions  of 
the  i)ast,  while  Europe,  profiting  by  the  Suez  Canal, 
stands  between  us  and  them,  tlie  first  to  offer  in  their 
markets  commodities  which  both  of  us  produce  in 
excess  of  our  needs.  l)ut  whicli  we.  l)Hause  of  our  re- 
moteness, cannot  supply  as  soon  or  as  cheap  as 
Europe." 

The  Plan  of  Construction. 

Writing  in  the  I'ltited  Service  on  .ship canals,  Lieut. 
Elmer  W.  Hubbard.  U.  S.  A.,  describes  as  follows  the 
plan  of  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  project :  "  The 
canal  line  extends  from  Greyto^\^l,  on  the  Atlantic, 
to  Brito,  on  the  Pacific,  169.4  miles,  of  which,  142.0 
milfts  is  to  be  free  navigation  in  the  lake,  river  and 
artificial  biisins.  Many  difficulties  have  been  avoided 
by  abandoning  all  idea  of  using  the  lower  portions  of 
the  river.  From  Greytown  a  sea-level  cut  of  9.25 
miles  is  made  to  the  foot  hills,  where  the  first  lock  is 
to  be  built.  From  this  point  three  locks,  at  short  in- 
tervals of  one  to  two  miles,  bring  the  level  up  to  one 
hundred  and  six  feet.  The  locks  are  separated  by 
"basins'"  formed  by  means  of  large  dams;  these 
utilize  valleys  and  save  excavation.  They  also  fur- 
nish plentj'  of  water  for  operating  the  large  locks. 
Three  miles  beyond  the  third  hxk  is  reached  the 
Eastern  Di^^de,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  re<iuiring  an  average  cut  of  one 
hundred  and  forty -one  feet  for  2.9  miles.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  parts  of  the  entire  work.  The  one- 
hundred-and-six-foot  level  is  carried  through  the 
divide  to  where  the  canal  line  joins  the  river,  81.4 
miles  from  Greytowni.  At  this  point,  Ochoa,  the 
river  \y\\\  l)e  raised  by  means  of  a  dam  fifty-six  feet 
high  to  the  one-hundred-and-six-foot  level,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  present  height  of  the  lake. 
Tlius  a  free  and  wide  channel  is  secured  from  the 
ihud  lock  to  and   beyond  the  lake.      Considerable 


dredging  will  be  required  in  the  lake  and  river.  The 
level  of  the  lake  will  be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
thus  giving  a  fall  of  four  feet  to  Ochoa.  The  outlet 
from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific,  17.04  miles,  consists 
partly  of  excavated  channel,  11.2  miles,  and  partly  of 
basin  formed  as  previously  described,  5.5  miles. 
From  this  basin  three  locks  bring  the  level  down  to 
the  Pacific  at  Brito.  Here  a  harbor  must  be  con- 
structed. At  the  eastern  terminus,  Greytown,  the 
formerly  good  harbor  has  become  silted  up,  and  is  to 
be  deejiened  by  means  of  jetties. 

"The  commercial  future  of  the  canal  is  assur<>d. 
The  work  thus  far  done  has  fallen  below  the  estimated 
cost,  and  if  the  money  is  forthcoming  as  wanted, 
there  is  no  rejxson  why  the  whole  cannot  be  completed 
well  within  the  estimates.  A  yearly  traffic  of  six 
million  tons  is  probably  a  fair  estimate  when  fairly 
in  operation,  and  at  a  toll  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cent.s  Iter  ton  this  brings  a  gross  revenue  of  fifteen 
million  dollars.  The  traffic  will  probably  greatly  ex- 
ceed these  figures  in  a  few  years." 

Effect  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  John  R.  Proctor,  who  writes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Anirriain  Joiiryuil  of  Politico,  says  :  "  The 
greatest  undertaking  remaining  for  man's  accom- 
plislunent,  measured  by  the  re.sults  to  follow,  will  be 
the  comitletion  of  the  interoceanic  waterwaj'  through 
the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  uniting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  That  this,  the  crown- 
ing work  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  l;e  pushed 
to  completion  there  now  remains  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  studied  the  problem  involved 
and  underst(K)d  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  the 
manifold  advantages  to  ticcrue.  Without  govern- 
ment aid  this  work  may  languish  for  a  time,  to  be 
completed  finally  at  a  greatly  increased  cost,  thus  en- 
tailing burdens  (m  the  millions  of  tons  of  freight  that 
must  yearly  i)as8  through  the  canal.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  take  advantage  of  this,  the 
croNSTiing  ojtiKjrtunity  in  the  lifetime  of  the  republic, 
and  pu.sh  this  work  to  a  speedy  completion,  at  a  min- 
imum cost,  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  this  aid 
stipulate  that  all  ships  built  in  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua,  and  carrying  the  fl?,gs  of  those  countries, 
sliall  pass  through  the  canal  free  of  toll,  all  of  the 
results  claimed  above  will  siteedily  follow.  This  will 
become  the  great  shipl)uilding  nation,  and  we  will 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  world's  commerce.  Our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  thus  brought  nearer  to  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  by  10,000  miles,  new  markets  will  be 
opened  to  our  products.  The  world's  commerce  will 
then  pass  our  doors,  giving  cheaper  freights  to  the 
products  of  our  farms,  our  mines,  and  our  factories. 
Liverpool  is  now  nearer  by  .sea  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific  from  Valparaiso  to  Puget  Sound  than  are  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  Through  the  canal  New 
York  will  have  an  advantage  of  2,740  miles,  and  New 
Orleans  of  3,480  miles  over  Liverpool,  and  be  nearer 
to  Sydney,  Auckland,  Shanghai  and  Yokohama  than 
Liverjiool  ^^^ll  then  lie.  Add  to  the  advantage  in  dis- 
tance that  of  free  passage  of  American  ships,  and 
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with  a  proper  adjustment  of  our  tariff  laws  no  coun- 
try can  compete  with  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $1,047,139,693  in  1890,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  to 
three  times  as  much.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  will  save  to  the  people  of  this  country 
$80,000,000  per  annum  on  the  present  basis  of  m- 
merce." 

THE  STORY  OF  PANAMA. 

THE  most  complete  account  of  the  Panama  Canal 
project  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  magazines 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Ernest  Lambert,  associate  editor 
of  the  Forum,  in  the  current  niimber  of  that  periodi- 
cal. Mr.  Lambert  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
write  upon  this  subject,  having  for  some  time  served 
as  editor  of  the  Star  and  Herald,  published  at 
Panama. 

DE  LESSEPS'   PREDECESSOR. 

It  appears  that  the  first  positive  effort  to  connect 
the  two  oceans  by  a  waterway  at  Panama  was  made 
by  an  American,  Frederick  M.  Kelley,  of  New  York, 
fully  twenty  years  before  De  Lesseps  organized 
his  Isthmian  Canal  Company.  "Before  even  the 
Suez  Canal  was  attempted,  Kelley  had  begun  to 
wander  up  and  down,  from  country  to  coi^ntry  and 
capital  to  capital,  like  Colv^pibus  with  a  new  route  to 
the  East  in  his  brain,  striving  to  enlist  sympathy  in 
his  fascinating  scheme  for  saving  millions  of  dollars 
amiually  to  commerce  and  shortening  the  ocean 
journey  by  many  thousands  of  miles.  As  early  as 
1852,  when  only  twentj'-eight  years  old,  Kelley,  then 
a  Wall  street  banker,  became  sole  owner  of  the 
Colombian  concession  subsequently  transferred  to 
French  hands.  Within  three  years  he  had  accom- 
panied or  dispatched  three  expeditions  to  search  for  a 
depression  in  the  Cordillera  barrier  that  should  en- 
able him  to  utilize  the  Isthmian  rivers  running  south- 
ward in  an  artificial  waterway  to  be  continued  thence 
by  a  short  cut  to  the  Pacific  shore.  In  18.57  President 
Buchanan  did  order  a  government  expedition,  which 
returned  in  1858,  one  officer  reporting  favorably,  an- 
other adversely.  With  the  otitbreak  of  the  Rebellion, 
Kelley's  concession  expired  and  he  withdrew  impov- 
erished from  the  struggle." 

ENTER  M.    DE   LESSEPS. 

It  was  not  until  1875  that  De  Lesseps  inaugurated 
the  movement  that  culminated  in  the  International 
Canal  Congress  of  1879  and  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent route.  Mr.  Lambert  shows  that  M.  de  Lesseps 
entered  upon  his  gigantic  undertaking  hopelessly  ig- 
norant of  its  real  nature.  When  the  congress  met  he 
was  said  to  regard  the  elements  requisite  to  a  practi- 
cal canal :  1.  No  locks;  2,  good  harbors  ;  3,  the  avoid- 
ance of  other  than  tidal  rivers — a  plan  which  has  since 
been  over  and  over  condemned  by  most  competent 
experts. 

THE  BUBBLE   IS  FLOATED. 

On  March  3,  1880,  a  construction  company  was  or- 
ganized, and  three  months  later  "  M.  de  Lesseps  form. 
ally  invited  the  public  to  admire  the  prismatic  beauty 


of  the  bubble  he  had  succeeded  in  floating.  His 
agents,  already  primed  with  assurances  that  the  canal 
would  be  completed  in  1888,  dazzled  timorous  invest- 
ors with  excessive  toimage  estimates.  From  the  first, 
money  that  should  have  been  spent  on  the  work  was 
used  to  suppress  the  truth  about  it.  Lying  circulars 
were  issued.  Paris  and  Panama  newspapers  were 
muzzled  with  gold.  The  entire  capital,  it  was  an- 
nounced, had  been  placed  at  600,000,000  francs. 
Seventy  engineers,  superintendents  and  doctors  had 
been  sent  to  the  Isthmus  ;  steam  engines  had  been 
ordered  and  8,000  negroes  would  follow.  From 
seventy -three  to  seventy -five  million  metres  only  of 
earth  and  rock  would  have  to  be  removed,  at  the  (re- 
duced) estimated  cost  of  512,000,000  francs.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  work  would  be  begun  all  along 
the  line.  Beholding,  in  imagination,  ships  already 
gliding  tranquilly  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  enthusi- 
astic leader  waived  the  formality  of  exhaustive  pre- 
liminary surveys.  Contracts  were  farmed  out  right 
and  left,  on  ruinous  terms,  in  many  cases  to  utterly 
irresponsible  speculators.  Shiploads  of  machinery 
were  hurried  off  and  dumped  at  Colon ;  engineers 
were  sent  out  who  were  no  Engineers,  workmen  whose 
sole  industry  was  leisure. 

' '  For  the  first  few  months  nearly  all  hands  were 
busy  erecting  hospitals  ;  doctors  and  nurses  consti- 
tuted always  a  considerable  part  of  the  working 
force.  Construction  railroads  were  built  and  the  ex- 
isting line  purchased  ;  the  swamp  to  the  north  of 
Colon  was  filled  in,  a  town  built  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,- 
000,  and  costly  offices  erected,  including  a  commo- 
dious white  house  for  the  illustrious  president,  who 
has  occupied  it  twice  in  twelve  years.  The  labor 
problem  became  immediatly  embarrassing.  Actual 
digging,  it  was  found,  was  impossible  for  white  men.  A 
regular  vacation  list  for  Europeans  was  established, 
and  the  hospitals  were  always  full.  Solid  rock  was 
found  to  underlie  the  Atlantic  swamps.  Every  heavy 
rain  swelled  the  mountain  streams  to  roaring  torrents, 
which  choked  ditches  and  washed  away  embank- 
ments as  fast  as  they  were  constructed. 

BROKEN  PLEDGES. 

"  Yet  all  this  only  stimulated  the  directors'  ardor. 
In  1885,  when  M.  de  Lesseps  was  still  convincing 
stockholders  that  the  canal  would  be  finished  by  1888, 
visitors  found  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Isthmus 
almost  incredible.  After  five  years  of  work,  shallow 
inlets  on  either  shore,  a  great  scratch  in  the  rock  from 
Colon  to  Panama,  and  the  white  posts  of  the  siir- 
veyors  represented  all  the  progress  made." 

In  1886  M.  de  Lesseps  returned  from  a  tour  of  in- 
spection to  the  Isthmus,  and  although  at  that  time 
fully  four-fifth's  of  the  work  of  excavation  remained 
yet  to  be  done,  he  pledged  himself  to  open  the  canal 
in  1889,  within  the  cost  estimated  by  the  Congress  of 
1879.  "  In  a  signed  interview,  as  late  as  March,  1886, 
he  denied  Lieutenant  Wyse's  allegation  of  '  extrava- 
gance in  useless  and  unduly  expensive  or  absurd  con- 
tracts,' declaring  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  men  were 
constantly  at  work  on  the  canal,  which  he  still  ex- 
pected would  be  completed  by  1889.     He  denied  also 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 


THE   FUTURE   OF   AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  the  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Rusk  lifts  up  his  voice  in  prophecy  concerning 
the  future  of  American  farming.  In  his  opinion,  the 
changes  in  our  methods  of  farming  in  the  future  will 
be  brought  about  by  a  wide  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  scientific  princii)lfs.  He  says:  "  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  farm  imi)lements  will  be  im- 
proved very  much,  although  doubtless  on  the  larger 
farms  means  will  be  devised  to  perform  certain  op- 
erations by  electricity  or  steam.  Nor  do  I  lay  any 
stress  upon  the  possible  revolution  in  methoils  of 
farming  anticipated  by  those  who  think  that  the 
rainfall  may  l)e  controlled  at  will  by  explosives,  a 
theory  which  will,  long  before  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  have  been  it.«elf  thoroughly  exploded  and  given 
a  place  among  the  curio.sities  of  so-called  .scientific  in- 
vestigation, in  company  with  its  twin  absurdity,  the 
flying  machine.  There  will  be  some  change  in  our 
methods,  owing  to  a  differentiation  of  farming  pur- 
Ijoses  brought  about  by  the  demand  for  new  products, 
and  by  the  necessity,  in  order  to  make  farming  i)rofit- 
able,  of  i)roviding  for  tin;  home  demand  all  that  our 
soil  and  climate  can  produce,  and  by  the  devoting  of 
certain  sections,  and  even  of  certain  farms,  to  those 
products  for  which  they  may  be  specially  adapted. 
Such  specialization  will  be  rendered  more  and  more 
easy  as  the  cost,  if  not  the  difficulty,  of  trans])()rtation 
is  reduced.  Our  means  of  trausportion  have  been  .so 
greatly  increased  during  the  pa.st  twenty-five  years 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  their  being  carrii'd 
much  further  ;  but  means  \\\\\  doubtless  be  found  by 
which  the  cost  of  carriage  may  Ije  greatly  re<luced, 
with  coiTesponding  facility  and  ease  in  transpcjrta- 
tiou." 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 

It  is,  however,  the  conditions  of  rural  life  to  which 
the  ex-Secrebiry  looks  for  the  greatest  changes  in  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  this  country  :  "In  the  first 
place,  the  average  size  of  our  farms  will  be  consider- 
ably les.s  than  now.  There  will  1h'  large  farms,  no 
doubt  ;  but  under  such  a  modernized  system  of  agri- 
culture as  will  unquestionably  prevail  a  hundred 
years  hence,  what  will  be  a  large  farm  then  would 
not  be  regarded  as  a  particularlj-  large  farm  at  the 
present  day.  Moreover,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
already  indicated,  there  will  Iw  a  very  much  greater 
number  of  sm;ill  farms  than  now,  not  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities,  but  in  all  those  sections  where 
irrigation  is  practiced.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a 
greater  concentration  of  population  even  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  hence  far  less  isolation  than  exists  at  pres- 
ent, and  this  isolation  will  be  still  further  dimin- 
ished by  good,  smooth,  well-kept  rcjads,  bordered 
with  handsome  shade  trees,  and  available  for  travel 
at  all  seasons.  With  such  a  dense  population  as 
we  shall  then  have,  electric  motors  will  be  estab- 
lished, without  a  doubt,  along  many  of  the  princi- 
pal roads,  extending  out  several  miles  into  the  coun- 
try from  every  town  or  city  of  any  consequence.  The 
telephone  will    be  found  in  every  farmhouse,   and 


.should  the  present  Postmaster-General  be  privileged 
to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors  he  will  find 
his  dream  a  reality,  with  a  rural  mail  delivery  which 
will  carry  mails  daily  to  every  farmhouse  in  the  land. 
The  residents  in  the  country  will  vie  in  culture  and 
education  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  cities, 
while,  with  the  disai)pearance  of  the  many  incon- 
veniences which  now  prejudice  the  wealthy  against 
country  life,  the  busin(?ss  and  professional  men  ^\^ll 
look  forward  to  the  accpiisition  of  wealth  as  a  means 
for  securing  a  home  in  the  country,  where  they  can 
end  their  days  in  ])eace  and  comfort.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  healthfulness  of  country  life,  and  its  many 
advantages  so  far  as  physical  well-being  is  concerned 
over  the  city,  and  when  the  ccMintry  home  is  etjual  in 
comfort  and  culture  to  that  of  the  city,  no  argument 
will  be  needed  to  prove  its  superiority  to  the  latter. 

••  It  would  take  more  elotpience  than  I  have  at  my 
command  to  present  to  the  reader  a  i)icture  of  agri- 
cultural life  a  hundred  years  from  now  sis  it  exists  in 
my  mind,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  interest 
even  those  who  are  not  directly  conc-erned  with  agri- 
culture in  its  future  development,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  the  imjKJrtance  of  giving  to  the  agricult- 
ural mt<'rests  due  weight  in  all  plans  or  legislation 
looking  to  the  future  prosperity  of  our  great  country." 


Bl-METALLISM   IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  Fortuightly  Review  appears  to  have  been 
captured  by  the  bi-metallists.  The  first  place 
in  the  current  numljer  is  devoted  to  an  article  some- 
what unusual  in  its  pages,  entitled  "The  Depression 
of  British  Trade  :  (Jjjinions  of  Men  of  Business."  It 
is  a  summary  of  answers  to  the  following  questions, 
which  were  sent  to  iK'tween  two  and  three  hun- 
dred leading  representatives  of  English  industry  and 
commerce  : 

"  Question  1. — To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  at- 
tribute the  i)resent  depression  of  busine.ss  ?  Is  it,  in 
your  opinion,  due  to  the  over-speculation  of  1889  and 
1890  and  the  consecpient  crisis,  or  t^j  a  fall  in  prices 
resulting  from  an  appreciation  of  gold?  Question  2. — 
Do  you  consider  this  depre.s.sion  likely  to  continue  for 
a  long  time  ?  Are  there  signs  of  a  revival  in  your 
Ijranch  of  business? 

After  giving  extracts  from  their  letters  the  writer 
.says  :  "  It  is  manifest  from  the  above  inquirj'  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  nearlj'  three  hundred  of  tlie  leading 
manufacturers  and  traders  of  Great  Britain,  the 
present  depression  of  trade  is  exceptionally  severe  and 
promises  to  be  enduring.  Some  of  them  attribute 
this  depression  to  the  injurious  effects  (^f  the  McKinley 
and  other  protective  tariffs  instituted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  in  our  colonies  :  others  to  over-speculation, 
and  yet  others  to  the  trade  unions,  which  have  in- 
creased the  wages  and  diminished  the  hours  of  the 
workmen.  But  these  appear  to  be  secondary  and 
minor  causes.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  our 
correspondents  si)eak  of  a  fall  in  prices  greater  than 
that  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  normal  progress 
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that  the  Chagres  river  intercepted  the  canal  '  a  hun- 
dred times,'  protesting  that  it  did  not  interrupt  the 
canal  at  all  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  '  we  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  the  river  and  made  it  run  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  mountain  altogether,'  and  that, 
while  the  river  rose  above  the  canal  at  flood  tide  about 
twenty  feet,  the  canal  would  be  protected  by  '  a 
strong  wall.'  The  worst  part  of  the  work,  he  added, 
was  already  done. 

"  Every  one  of  these  statements  was  demonstrably 
nntrue.  So  also  was  the  reaffirmation  in  another 
Paris  address  that  the  canal  wovild  be  completed  by 
1889  '  at  the  very  latest.'  At  the  rate  established  the 
remainder  of  the  woi'k  would  have  occupied  another 
twelve  years.  M.  de  Lesseps  himself,  indeed,  only  a 
few  months  later,  was  turning  in  desperation  to  M. 
Eiffel  to  devise  precisely  siich  a  lock  system  as  he  and 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  had  agreed  in  1878 
would  be  ruinous  and  impracticable.  The  locks,  he 
now  explained,  would  entail  some  delay,  but  the 
canal  would  nevertheless  certainly  be  opened  in  1890. 
He  omitted  to  observe  that  operations  had  been  in 
progress  for  seven  years,  that  the  concession  had  only 
five  years  more  to  run,  and  not  a  fifth  of  the  work 
had  been  done." 

Instead  of  letting  the  worst  be  knovsm,  M.  de  Les- 
seps once  more  employed  his  old  resources  of  meeting 
argument  by  emphatic  assertion  with  no  basis  of  fact 
and  renewed  his  efforts  to  fleece  the  confiding  ' '  woolen 
stockings  "  of  their  last  gold  piece  by  playing  on  their 
patriotism. 

COST  UP  TO   DATE. 

•' Expert  actuaries  are  only  just  beginning  to  un- 
ravel the  accounts.  The  actual  cost  to  date  of  the 
completed  fraction,  variously  estimated  at  one-fourth, 
one-fifth  and  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  is  apparently 
^260,000,000— more  than  double  the  first  estimate  for 
the  entire  work.  In  1886  De  Lesseps  himself,  ad- 
mitting then  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  '  ten  times 
as  difficult  as  the  Suez  Canal,'  raised  his  total  esti- 
mate to  $220,000,000.  He  defended  the  increase  by 
exjilaining  that  it  included  interest  on  loans  and  ad- 
ministration expenses,  whereas  the  fu-st  estimate  was 
for  the  '  actiTal  cost  of  the  canal.'  The  net  cost  a 
metre  no  living  man  can  determine,  in  the  absence  of 
precise  figures  concerning  the  annual  interest  charged 
— at  last  accounts  something  like  $14,000,000 — the 
amount  of  waste,  and  the  number  of  metres  ex- 
cavated. Unmindful  of  his  early  estimate  of  a  maxi- 
mum total  of  seventy-five  million  metres,  M.  de  Les- 
seps announced,  in  1886,  that  fifteen  million  metres 
having  been  removed,  onlj'  eighty  millions  remained 
— discounting  in  this  particular,  by  a  trifle  of  twent}'- 
five  million  metres,  the  simultaneous  calculation  of 
Mr.  Bigelow  from  the  same  '  official "  data.  In  like 
manner  he  fixed  the  cost  a  metre  at  '  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  a  dollar.'  SeSor  Tauco  Armero,  a  Colom- 
bian pessimist,  in  1887  reckoned  it  at  five  dollars,  in- 
feiTing  thence,  not  quite  fairly,  that  the  rest  of  the 
work,  excluding  the  Grainboa  Dam,  would  cost  little 
short  of  $500,000,000.  Under  a  liberal  estimate,  how- 
ever, letting  the  entire  expenditure  to  date  represent 


one-half  the  prime  cost  of  a  completed  canal  and 
allowing  another  eight  years  for  its  construction, 
with  interest  constantly  accumulating,  the  antici- 
pated annual  traffic  surplus  of  $8,400,000  would  be 
absorbed  for  nearly  a  century.  In  other  words,  the 
canal  could  never  pay." 

AFTER  THE  PANAMA  SCANDALS. 

IISI  the  New  Review  M.  Andrieux  describes  what  he 
thinks  will  be  the  result  of  the  knavery  practiced  in 
connection  with  Panama  upon  the  provincial  electors. 
He  predicts,  although  he  adpiits  that  the  wish  is  the 
father  to  the  thought,  that  the  French  Constitution 
will  be  modified  and  something  of  a  Dictatorship  will 
be  established.     This  is  his  scheme  : 

"  The  Executive  power  should  be  delegated  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time  either  to  an  individual,  as  in 
America  to  the  President,  or  to  a  body  such  as  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council.  The  sovereign  power  chooses 
its  ministers,  or  rather  its  delegates,  itself,  and  only 
dismisses  them  when  it  ceases  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  services.  The  responsibility  of  ministers  is 
sanctioned  by  their  liability  not  to  be  re-elected  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time,  if  they  have  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  I  maintain  that  an  authority 
thus  constituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  central  power 
is  at  the  same  time  the  best  guarantee  of  liberty." 


THE  SHIPPING  COMPANIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

MR.  J.  W.  GORDON,  continuing  his  article  upon 
the  ''  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea,"  in  the  Leis- 
ure Hour,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
great  steamship  companies  of  the  world.  He  takes 
the  companies  according  to  the  number  of  their  ships 
without  regard  to  their  size,  a  method  which  has  the 
curious  result  of  bringing  to  the  top  of  the  list  the 
Irawaddy  Flotilla  Company,  which  owns  120  vessels 
plying,  upon  the  Irrawaddy.  Then  comes  the  Italian 
firm  of  Rubattino  with  107,  then  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company  with  106,  and  then 
the  Danish  Company  of  the  Forenede  Dampskibs, 
which  has  the  same  number.  The  Wilsons  of  HuU 
come  next  with  85,  then  the  Austrian  Lloyds  and  the 
North  German  Lloyds  with  72  each.  The  French 
Translancic  Company  has  68,  the  Russian  Steam- 
ship Company  has  65,  and  the  French  Messageries 
Maritimes  60.  The  P.  and  O.  has  60  ships,  but  they 
are  much  larger,  and  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  if  value  and  not  numbers  were  taken  as  the 
criterion.  The  Elder,  Dempster  &  Company  and 
the  Union  Steamshix>  Company  of  New  Zealand  come 
next,  followed  by  the  Italian  Transatlantic  Company 
and  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which 
has  49.  The  Allan  Line  has  also  49.  The  Ham- 
burgh American  has  46.  The  Anchor  Line,  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  have  44  each.  The  Amazone 
Steam  Navigation  Company  has  38,  and  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  37.  After  these  the 
numbers  dwindle  till  we  come  to  the  Cunard  with  26, 
of  which  4  are  tugs.  Of  these  vessels  there  are  30  of 
over  19  knots  an  hour,  160  over  18,  and  200  over  15. 
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of  industry — the  introduction  of  labor-saving  applian- 
ces, &c.  Many  admit  that  the  demand  for  the  special 
articles  which  they  produce  is  good,  while  insisting 
with  a  curious  unanimity  upon  a  general  and  contin- 
uous fall  in  prices.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
appreciation  of  gold  is  injuring  our  manufactures,  our 
trade,  and  our  commerce." 


THE  BRITISH  HOME  RULE  BILL. 

THE  English  reviews  as  a  whole  are  disappoint- 
ing in  their  articles  on  the  Home  Rule  bill. 
The  Fortnightly  ignores  the  .subject  altogether,  and 
the  articles  which  are  published  elsewhere  are  very 
meagre. 

MK.  FREDERICK  HARRISON'S  OPINION. 

The  first  place  in  the  Contemporary  Revieir  for 
March  is  given  to  a  brief  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison  upon  Clause  9,  the  clause  in  the  bill  ])ro- 
viding  for  an  Iri.sh  Parliament.  Mr.  Harrison  en- 
deavors to  make  the  best  he  can  of  a  verj*  bad  busi- 
ness. It  is  his  l)elief  that  Mr.  Gliwlstone  is  not  to  lx> 
blamed,  because  if  tlie  British  public  in.si.sts  upon  con- 
tra<lictories,  it  must  swallow  the  inconveniences.  The 
whole  matter  resolves  itself  to  this :  either  to  have 
some  better  way  of  reconciling  the  incompatible,  or 
declare  against  Home  Rule  altogether.  He  also  as- 
eerts  that  no  one  else  has  i)roiios(^d  a  l)etter  makeshift. 

Even  Mr.  Harrison,  however,  feels  that  Clause  9 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way,  and  ventures 
the  following  suggestion:  "Perhaps  in  committee 
it  will  be  found  inevitable  to  make  some  modificatitjus 
in  Clau.se  9 ;  and,  p^o^^ded  no  occasion  be  taken  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  there  seems  no  real  reason 
against  it.  There  .seems  a  conceivable  comjjromise 
which  Conservatives  might  push,  and  which,  if  Na- 
tionalists and  Radicals  could  stomach  it,  would  dis- 
arm much  opposition.  The  objections  to  Clause  9 
are  :  1 ,  The  admitted  diflBculties  of  working  restricted 
membership ;  2.  the  burden  on  Ireland  of  having 
three  sets  of  representatives  in  two  Parliaments  and 
two  countries ;  3,  the  uncertainty  of  Irish  members 
at  Westminster  being  real  representatives  of  Ireland  ; 
4,  the  micertainty  of  their  being  reg^ilar  attendants, 
if  they  were  ;  5,  the  dangers  of  liaving  at  Westmin- 
ster sO  large  a  bo<ly  as  eighty  members,  who  would 
remaih  moi*e  or  less  outsiders,  and  an  incalculable 
eletnent  on  diN^isions. 

"It  would  be  a  conservative  iK)licy  to  make  the 
Irish  Legislative  Council  of  forty-eight  ipso  facto 
members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  -without  restric- 
tions at  all." 

Mr.  Harrison  does  not,  however,  seem  quite  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  liis  own  position,  because  al- 
though, when  he  says  that  they  should  be  admitted 
without  any  restrictions  whatever,  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  should  he  no  need  for  continuous  attend- 
ance at  Westminster,  but  if  the  Irish  members  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  ^^'ithout 
any  restrictions,  will  they  not  have  to  attend  contin- 
nously  like  anybody  else  ? 


WHAT  MR.    REDMOND  THINKS  OF  IT. 
Mr.  Redmond,  in  a  brief  paper  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  "  Mutual  Safeguards,"  remarks  sensi- 
bly enough  that  now  the  secret  is  out,  most  people 
wonder  why  it  was  ever  kept  a  secret  at  all.     K  its 
main  points  had  been  frankly  put  before  the  country 
bust  July.  Mr.  Redmond  thinks  from  its  moderation 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  and  its  comparative 
thoroxighness  from  an  Irish  point  of  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  believe   that  a  knowledge  of  its  provisions 
would  liave  diminished  the  Liberal  majority.      Mr. 
Redmond  thinks  that  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the 
mesusure  will  pjiss  triumphantly  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  also  thinks  it  is  equally'  certain 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  will  condemn  it  to  speedy 
execution.     Mr.  Recbnond  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
safeguards  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  ])ill  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  abuse  of  authority  on 
the  one  side,  or  interference  on  the  other.      He  ridi- 
cules the  idea  that  this  bill  is  a  final  statement :  "  The 
less  said  in  this  matter  of  Home  Rule  about  finality 
the  better.     For  my  i)art,  I  Iwlieve  the  day  is  coming 
when  Federalism  will  be  established  as  the  system  of 
govermnent  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland 
alike.    Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  but  a  beginning,  and 
in  view  of  this  probability,  not  to  consider  other  con- 
tingencies, it  would  be  the  utmost  folly  to  speak  of 
the  i)roi)osed  arrangement  as  final.      With  this  reser- 
vation, I  think  Ireland  will  find  in  the  present  Home 
Rule  bill  some  not  unsatisfactory  safeguards  against 
unwarrantable  interference  in  her  domestic  affaire  by 
the  ImiK'rial  authority.      But  given  ordinary  com- 
mon sense,  fair  play,  and  good  faitli  upon  both  sides, 
and   such  a  compr(jmitte  as  is  now  proposed   might 
reasonably  bec-ome  the  basis  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
founded  xiptm  true  Imperial  unity  and  national  free- 
dom." 

OX   THE   WHOLE,   SATISFACTORY,   SAYS   MR.    MCCARTHY. 

In  the  Kiiu'tcentli  Century  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
says  that  the  Home  Rule  bill  will  pass  the  House  of 
(Commons  but  mil  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  will  be  no  di.sscjlution,  but  there  will  be  an  au- 
tunni  session,  and  by  the  time  it  passes  the  Commons 
there  will  have  been  agitation  enough  in  the  country 
to  induce  the  House  of  Lords  to  think  twice  befcjre 
venturing  ui)on  a  second  veto.  Mr.  McCarthy  likes 
the  bill,  but  he  does  not  like  the  financial  clauses. 
Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  trouble  himself  greatly  about 
the  veto,  and  he  thinks  that  Irt'land  is  likely  to  l)e 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the  veto  in  the  Home 
Rule  bill,  for  he  is  convinced  that  tlie  veto  will  never 
lie  used  even  by  the  most  rea(  tionary  Tory  Ministry 
unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse  for  its  inter- 
vention. He  likes  the  second  chamljer  of  the  present 
l)ill  better  than  the  arrangements  about  the  second 
order  in  the  fu-st  bill.  He  does  not  particularly  ob- 
ject to  the  reduced  nuinl)er  of  Irish  representatives 
in  the  Impei-ial  Parliament,  although  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  arranged  at  Boulogne 
that  the  whole  nimiber  should  Ix^  kept  imtil  the  last 
question  is  settled  ;it  Westminster  or  relegated  to 
College  Green. 
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MR.   sexton's  objections. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Sexton  sets  forth 
iinder  three  heads  the  reasons  why  he  objects  to  the 
tiiiHucial  arrangements  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  first  reason  is  that  the  customs  revenue,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  impound,  amounts  to  £2,- 
ii(>0,000,  whereas  the  contribution  to  be  paid  to  Eng- 
land under  the  bill  of  1886  amounted  to  £3,200,000. 
Secondly,  because  the  contribution  of  £2,360,000  is 
jjreatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  profit  which  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  at  the  present  moment  makes  from 
Ireland.  Thirdly,  because  the  contribution  demanded 
would  not  leave  Ireland  a  surplus  of  half  a  million  or 
anything  at  all ;  the  population  has  diminished  ;  the 
Tevenue  comes  mainly  from  exiles  ;  the  new  plan 
chrirges  to  the  swallowing  up  all  the  nominal  surplus, 
and  Ireland  wants  a  real  surphis. 

THE    COUNTRY    AND    THE    NINTH    CLAUSE. 

Blackwood  maintains  that  the  ninth  clause  is  of  the 
■essence  of  the  bill.  If  that  is  withdrawn,  the  whole 
bill  must  fall  to  pieces  of  itself.  •'  But  whether  the 
Irish  members  are  to  be  permanently  retained  or 
■whether  they  are  to  present  themselves  in  Parliament 
■only  when  summoned,  the  subject  of  two  unequal 
orders  in  the  House  of  Commons  remains  equally 
iserious.  A  grave  constitutional  question  arises  which 
to  the  British  electorate  is  even  more  important  than 
any  scheme  for  permitting  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  to 
misgovern  their  own  country.  We  have  now  pro- 
posed the  erection  of  two  orders  of  members  in  the 
House,  with  different  powers  and  privileges  :  a  limi- 
tation of  freedom  of  speech  on  the  part  of  one  order 
or  the  other  to  certain  specified  subjects,  and  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the  inferior 
order  uj^on  subjects  also  specified.  Such  a  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Commons  appears  to 
us  to  be  much  too  gi-ave  a  matter  to  be  effected  by 
the  subordinate  clauses  of  an  Irish  bill.  The  pro- 
priety of  such  an  innovation  can  only  be  pronounced 
niI)on  by  the  constituencies,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
jiever  condescended  to  ask  their  opinion  upon  the 
matter.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  has,  in  fact, 
begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  his  task.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  fit  his  Home  Rule  scheme  into  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  have  begun  by 
fitting  the  House  for  the  reception  of  his  scheme." 

HINTS  FROM  CROATIA. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford,  M.P.,  having  spent  some 
time  in  Croatia,  sets  forth  in  a  few  pages  the  origin 
of  the  Croatia  Constitution;  then  an  exiilanation  of 
its  features;  and,  thirdly,  explains  how  it  works.  The 
CVoatian  Parliament,  or  Diet,  consists  of  a  simple 
Chamber  of  two  orders,  seventy-seven  of  whom  are 
elected,  while  a  smaller  number  is  composed  of  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  and  nobles.  The  chief  reserved 
subjects  are:  1,  The  military;  2,  financial;  3,  com- 
■lerce,  including  currency,  post,  telegraph,  railways 
and  highroads ;  4,  industrial  legislation.  Croatia's 
contribution  to  the  general  expense  is  estimated  at  6)^ 
;per  cent.,  but  she  has  never  yet  been  able  to  pay  her 


full  contribution.  Over  the  subjects  not  reserved, 
Croatia  has  full  authority.  The  Ban,  or  governor,  is 
appointed  by  the  Emirire  and  responsible  to  the  Diet. 
Mr.  Crawford  thinks  that  the  Diet  has  accomplished 
some  very  useful  legislation,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  system  of  local  government,  with 
parish  and  county  councils,  and  has  also  dealt  favor- 
ably with  the  difficult  process  of  transition  from  the 
tenure  of  land  in  common  by  families  to  an  individual 
system. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Crawford  thinks  that  the  ex- 
periment of  Croatian  Home  Rule,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, is  preferable  to  any  alternative  that  he  can 
think  of.  The  country  is  progressing,  and  good 
judges  are  predicting  for  Croatia  a  good  commercial 
future. 

CANADA  AND  IRELAND. 

MR.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  has  returned  to  England 
full  of  the  idea  that  he  has  discovered  in  Can- 
ada an  object  lesson  which  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  slaying  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  He  pub- 
lishes his  article  in  the  Fortnightly  under  the  title  of 
"  American  Side-Lights  Upon  Home  Rule."  After 
pointing  out  the  mischief  of  Irish  rule  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States,  he  comes  to  his  subject 
proper,  that  of  the  Irish  in  Canada.  "  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a  province  under  the  British  flag  with  the 
identical  conditions  of  Irish  life.  The  Unionist  con- 
tention is  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  is  be- 
yond all  question  the  case  in  Quebec.  Cardinal 
Taschereau  is  infinitely  more  powerful  in  his  palace 
than  M.  Chapleau  can  pretend  to  be  at  Government 
House,  infinitely  more  powerful  than  M.  Taillon  and 
his  Cabinet.  And  if  after  long  years,  as  the  net  re- 
sult of  this  dual  form  of  government,  we  find  corrup- 
tion in  high  places,  "  boodling  "  reduced  to  a  science, 
the  provincial  debt  rolling  up,  the  exchequer  empty, 
education  little  short  of  a  farce,  the  British  element 
being  squeezed  out,  a  stationary  population  outside 
the  towns,  the  Englishry  paying  five-sixths  of  the 
taxation,  with  no  control  over  the  Government,  and 
a  Church,  rich,  arrogant  and  powerful  in  the  midst  of 
a  poor  people— what,  I  ask,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  are 
we  to  say  ? 

"Surely  one  Quebec  is  enough  for  the  nineteenth 
century.  Why  run  the  risk  of  establishing  another 
in  Ireland?    The  object  lesson  is  plain  enough. 

"In  Canada,  which  has  eight  parliaments  for  a 
population  of  five  millions,  the  people  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  have  too 
much  of  an  expensive  luxury.  In  1867,  and  but  for 
Quebec,  the  union  would  have  been  legislative  and 
not  federal.  The  interest  of  Quebec  prevailed.  The 
idea  of  the  Church  in  Quebec  surrendering  its  privi- 
leges to  join  in  a  legislative  union  with  one  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  entertained,  and  the  federal  system 
was  adopted.  Why  should  Ulster  be  coerced  into  an 
arrangement  from  which  Quebec  was  saved?  Or 
what  would  be  said  if  it  were  proposed  to  place 
Prot-estant  Ontario   under  a  big   Roman    CathoUa 
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Quebec?  What  is  this,  after  all,  but  the  Ulster 
problem  ?  Already  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  talk- 
ing of  amalgamating  their  thuee  Legislatures.  In 
other  provinces  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  Second 
Chamber ;  and  the  feeling  gains  ground  that  the 
federal  system  involves  too  many  ridiculous  and 
costly  sussemblies.  But  that  can  be  sjiid  of  the 
Canadian  Confederation  which  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Irisli  proposals.  It  was  entered  into  with  the 
loyal  and  heartj'  acquiescence  of  the  whole  people. 
If  there  had  been  a  hostile  minority,  such  as  exists 
in  Ireland,  confederation  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility." 

AMERICA  AND  AUSTRALASIA 
As  Seen  Through  an    Englishman's  Monocle. 

IN  tlie  Nineteenth  Centtirij  Lord  Meath  luu<  an 
article,  entitled  "A  Britisher's  Impressions  of 
America  and  Australasia."  He  returned  last  year 
from  a  tour  round  the  world.  ])assing  through  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  returning  by  San  Francisco 
and  New  York.  \'isiting  America  for  the  fifth  time. 
His  i)aper  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  We 
can  only  summarize  very  cursorily  some  of  liis  obser- 
vations. He  was  much  struck  by  the  similarity  of 
method,  whetlier  under  rei)ublican  or  mc^narchical 
reforms,  in  which  the  Englisn-speaking  govern  them- 
selves round  the  world.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
l)eo])lo  really  rule.  He  states  tli'it  there  is  greater 
individual  freedom  in  Great  Britain  and  tlie  colonies 
than  in  the  United  States,  where  the  police  regard 
themsel\es  more  as  the  masters  than  the  servants  of 
the  people. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

His  .account  of  New  Zealand  is  most  interesting. 
In  that  colony  the  workingman  holds  tlie  firmest 
grip  on  the  reins  of  power.  It  approaches  nearer  than 
any  other  country  Lord  Meath  has  visited  to  the 
ideal  of  the  socialists,  where  there  shall  be  neither 
poverty  or  riches,  and  where  the  land  and  all  the 
means  of  producing  wealth  shall  belong  to  the  State. 
But  for  the  action  of  theU])per  House,  which  rejected 
the  Land  bill,  no  man  would  be  abl^  to  hold  more 
than  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  under  penalty  of 
five  years'  imprisonment,  \%ntbout  the  option  of  a  fine, 
for  false  declaration.  All  land  yet  unajipropriated 
has  been  nationalized,  all  the  railways  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  the  Premier  is  anxious 
to  place  the  State  in  pos.session  of  all  mines,  factories 
and  steam  transit  lines.  As  he  has  just  added  twelve 
workiugnien  Senators  to  the  Upper  House,  he  will 
be  able  to  carry  what  measures  he  pleases. 

THE  NEGROES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Lord  Meath  thinks  there  are  few,  if  any,  self -ruling 
lands  in  which  the  best  class  of  citizen  has  so  little 
voice  in  the  government  of  his  country  as  in  America, 
and  .states  that  here  the  election  of  judges  by  the 
people  occasionally  tends  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
judicial  bench  and  the  respect  entertained  for  it.    He 


devotes  two  pages  to  describing  the  savagery  with 
which  negroes  are  lynched,  not  only  in  the  South,  but 
even  in  the  North. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEM. 

Lord  Meath  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  religion  prospers  under  the  voluntary  system; 
it  may  work  pretty  fairly  well  in  cities,  but  in  country 
districts  the  i)Osition  of  the  clergy  is  very  trying  : 
"  To  show  the  jwverty  of  some  of  the  country  clergy 
in  America,  a  bishop  told  me  that  when  visiting  in 
his  diocese  he  always  wore  patent  leather  boots ;  for 
he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  the  clergyman  with  whom 
he  was  staying  would  have  tt)  blacken  them  with  his 
own  hands.  And  a  clergyman  in  New  Zealand  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  to  submit  at  vestry  meetings 
to  the  most  foul  and  abusive  language  from  men  who 
cho.se  this  oi)iM)rtunity  of  venting  their  spleen  on  him, 
knowing  that  he  was  helpless.  To  refined  and  culti- 
vated men  with  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibilities  at- 
tached to  their  sacred  office  such  a  position  must  h& 
almost  mibearable." 

AMERICAN   PERIODICALS. 

The  American  newspaper  does  not  please  Lord 
Meath.  He  admires  the  American  magazines  and 
admits  that  some  of  the  Sunday  papers  are  very  well 
written,  but  the  ordinary  daily  paper  in  America 
gives  liiin  no  i)leasure  :  "There  is  a  want  of  dignity 
and  nifinemeiit  in  the  tone  of  the  ordinary  newspajM-r. 
esjiecially  in  the  West,  where  the  writer  seems  often 
deliberately  to  se<'k  out  flij»i)ant  or  vulgar  phra.seology 
with  whicli  to  clothe  his  ideas.  In  Europe  one  looks 
forward  with  a  .sense  of  pleasure  and  of  keen  interest 
to  the  arrival  of  the  morning  newspap<^r.  feeling  that, 
as  a  nile.  much  matter  for  thought  and  interest  will 
be  i)resented  to  his  mind  ;  but  in  the  States  it  is  dif- 
ferent. He  ri.ses  from  the  perusal  of  the  paper  feel- 
ing that  he  has  been  dragged  along  a  low  level  of 
crime  and  vulgarity.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule,  and  doubtless  a  native  would  in  most 
States  know  where  to  turn  in  order  to  obtain  pleas- 
ure and  information  from  his  newspaper  reading; 
but  a  stranger  is  not  possessed  of  this  information  and 
suffers  accordingly."  He  says  that  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  the  journals  were  much  less  vulgar 
than  in  the  States. 

RAILWAY  TRA\'^LlNO. 

Americans  think  a  verj'  great  deal  of  their  railways 
and  their  palace  cars,  but  while  Lord  Meath  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  much  luxury  to  be  found  in  some 
of  them,  he  also  see  certain  drawbacks.  In  many  of 
the  Pullman  cars  the  seats  are  fixed  to  a  central  pivijt 
which  swings  with  the  swerving  motion  of  the  train  ; 
the  result  is  that  travelers  who  are  not  good  sailors 
are  apt  to  be  sea-sick  in  a  Pullman  car  ;  you  cannot 
lie  down  as  you  can  in  an  English  carriage  when  you 
have  the  apartment  nearly  empty.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  hand  baggage  is  very  small,  and  you  are  apt 
to  be  suffocated  or  stifled  with  excessive  heat.  The 
system  of  checking  the  luggage  here  is  very  good  if 
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you  have  plenty  of  time,  but  it  entails  sometimes  a 
delay  of  four  hours  before  you  can  get  your  luggage 
delivered.  In  the  sleeping  cars  the  men  and  women 
are  steps  above  and  below  each  other,  behind  the 
same  curtain,  behind  which  they  are  expected  to 
dress  and  undress.  The  best  sleeping  cars  he  found 
on  the  line  between  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  in 
Australia.  Both  the  States  and  colonies  are  ahead 
of  England  in  the  matter  of  telephones,  electric  lights, 
and  also  in  electric  and  cable  cars.  American  trams 
are  often  scandalously  overcrowded  and  no  one  com- 
plains. Sydney  has  the  best  public  gardens  in  the 
world,  but  the  public  parks  and  open  spaces  of  America 
are  as  a  riile  superior  to  those  of  the  colonies,  and 
only  inferior  in  some  particulars  to  those  of  England. 
In  San  Francisco  they  have  steam  merry-go-rounds 
supplied  as  an  adjunct  of  the  park,  and  ball-rooms  in 
Chicago,  and  dressing-room  attendance  and  lockers 
and  lavatories  for  athletes  in  Boston. 

HOTELS. 

Lord  Meath  says  that  the  American  hotels  are  bet- 
ter appointed  than  the  English.  He  specially  com- 
mends the  arrangement  in  the  American  hotels  by 
which  guests  are  awakened  at  any  appointed  hour ; 
the  bell  continues  to  ring  until  you  get  out  of  bed  and 
stop  it. 

POLICE  TELEPHONE. 

Lord  Meath  praises  also  the  arrangement  by  which 
street  lamp  posts  are  utilized  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  police  on  beat  communi- 
cation with  the  telephone  station,  and  also  with  the 
arrangement  for  signaling  for  help.  Every  police- 
man on  his  beat  has  a  key,  and  as  these  telephonic 
lamp  posts  are  studded  all  over  the  town,  he  may 
communicate  at  once  with  the  central  ofiBce  when- 
ever he  wants  assistance. 

OUR  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Lord  Meath  thinks  that  in  America  property  is  di- 
vorced from  responsibility  and  reverence  is  unknown 
to  the  rising  generation.  In  California  the  parents 
complain  that  it  is  impossible  to  control  their  chil- 
dren. They  say  because  the  weather  is  so  fine  all  the 
children  and  family  live  in  the  streets  ;  boys  and  girls 
get  into  roving,  independent  ways  and  resent  the  slight- 
est restraint  on  their  freedom.  The  American  child  is 
prematTirely  brought  forward  and  often  spoilt,  espe- 
cially the  girls  ;  children  from  five  to  ten,  with  ear- 
rings, bracelets  and  high-heeled  shoes,  give  them- 
selves the  airs  of  grown-up  women  ;  they  sit  at  table 
with  bored  faces,  give  orders  to  the  waiters,  and  par- 
take of  the  same  food  as  their  parents.  Colonists  and 
Americans  alike  are  proverbial  for  their  hospitality, 
but  in  the  West  especially  their  manners  are  free  and 
easy.  Lord  Meath  has  several  times  had  his  ticket 
stuffed  between  the  ribbon  and  the  hat  by  the  guard  ; 
a  waiter  never  answers  when  an  order  is  given,  and  a 
casual  acquaintance  will  tuck  you  in  the  ribs  when- 
ever he  thinks  it  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  joke.  From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
Lord  Meath's  paper  is  very  lively  reading. 


THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 

IN  the  March  Cosmopolitan  Valerian  Gribay6doff 
describes  the  great  railway  which  is  to  connect 
Europe  with  the  Pacific,  and  perhaps  make  a  west- 
ward route  from  West  America  to  London  : 

"  The  idea  of  a  Trans-Siberian  railroad  really  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  of  the  Russian  government  to 
create  modern  facilities  of  communication  between 
Siberia  and  her  great  base  of  supplies,  Russia  proper, 
so  that  in  times  of  emergency  the  rapid  transportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  might  be  effected 
with  certainty  and  dispatch." 

In  May  of  1891  an  Imperial  ukase  was  issued  order- 
ing the  construction  of  the  road.  There  were  strenu- 
ous objections  to  the  vast  enterprise  at  home,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  aijd  the 
fear  that  the  Chinese  would  prove  unfriendly  and 
obstruct  it.  But  diplomacy  at  Pekin  removed  the 
latter  stumbling  block,  and  the  first  sod  was  cut  in 
the  presence  of  the  Czarewitch  at  Vladivostok  in  the 
succeeding  summer. 

PROBLEMS  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

"  Over  6,000  men  are  steadily  employed  on  the  rail- 
road, only  400  of  whom  have  been  imported  from 
Russia  ;  800  are  regular  convicts  from  the  mines ; 
450  exiles  under  police  supervision  ;  2,000  Chinese 
laborers,  and  2,500  regular  troops  of  the  Russian 
army.  The  labor  question  was  a  serious  problem  to 
the  authorities,  fraught  with  numerous  difficvilties 
and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  phases  with  which 
Americans  have  become  familiar  in  the  South  and 
West  were  repeated  in  that  remote  comer  of  the 
world.  The  employment  of  convicts  antagonized  all 
classes  of  their  fellow  workmen  and  occasioned  vio- 
lence and  disorder." 

A  tremendous  problem  in  the  construction  of  the 
system  was,  of  course,  the  finding  of  coal.  This  was 
accomplished  through  the  energy  of  Admiral  Nazi- 
moff,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  until  he  had 
developed  in  Siberian  territory  rich  mines  of  the  purest 
anthracite.  It  is  now  predicted  by  the  hopeful  that 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  will  be  completed  within 
five  years,  though  others  mention  ten  as  the  more 
probable  figure. 

' '  The  Russian  press  is  even  now  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  scheme  to  construct  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Vladivostok  to  San  Francisco,  touching  en  route  at 
Japanese  ports.  Such  a  line,  connecting  at  Vladi- 
vostok with  the  completed  Trans-Siberian  system, 
would  constitute  a  direct  highway  between  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  United  States  and  the  great  centres  of 
Russian  trade  and  population,  besides  opening  up  tO' 
us  the  inexhaustible  field  for  investment  offered  by 
the  riches  of  Siberia.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
American  capital  has  not  heretofore  been  attracted  to 
a  region  of  such  promise,  more  especially  as  Russia 
would  look  with  favor  upon  the  growth  of  American 
interests  where  English  investors  would  for  political 
reasons  be  excluded.  Time,  however,  cannot  fail  to 
repair  such  an  omission,  nor  to  make  this  enterprise 
the  final  link  in  the  traditional  bond  of  friendship 
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that  binds  together  the  two  great  nations  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophets,  are  destined  to  dominate  the 
world."  

THE  CRISIS  OF  RUSSIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  leading  article  in  the  current  Yale  Review, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader,  is 
Mr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich's  on  "  The  Crisis  of  Russian 
Agriculture."  The  recent  famine,  as  well  as  those  of 
former  years,  is  attributed  by  liim  to  the  backward- 
ness of  Russian  agriculture.  "  The  surface  of  the 
soil  has  bf'coiue  hnally  exhausted  and  the  wooden 
plow  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  unable  to  reach  down 
to  the  deeper  layers  when'  the  soil  is  yet  virgin.  Deep 
plowing  is  impossible  with  only  one  horse  and  that 
horse  fed  on  straw.  As,  moreover,  not  only  tlie  peas- 
ant land  but  also  the  major  part  of  the  landlords' 
fields  is  cultivated  with  tlic  pcjusjints'  stock  and  im- 
plements, the  crisis  of  i)easant  agriculture  is  at  the 
saiiK^  time  the  crisis  of  the  Russian  landlord  fanning. 
Tlie  famine  brought  about  by  one  single  stroke  the 
dissolution  which  had  l)een  slowly  going  on  in  the 
village  since  1861." 

In  certain  of  the  agricultural  districts  50  per  cent, 
of  the  horses  owned  by  the  i>e;usants  have  recently 
dietl.  "This  means  tlie  comi)lete  niin  of  the  weak 
households  and  the  lintlicr  concentration  of  the  com- 
munal land  in  the  hands  of  the  strong,  who  have 
alone  survived  as  the  farming  class.  The  transi- 
tional groups  of  half  farmers,  half  laborers,  by 
whom  the  major  part  of  tlie  landlords'  estates  were 
formerly  cultivated,  have  sunk  through  the  famine 
into  the  proletarian  class.  The  laborer  having  be- 
come a  proletarian,  it  is  by  proletarian  labor  that 
the  estates  must  be  tilled,  and  agriculture  upon  a 
large  scale  becomes  a  regular  caiiitalistic  jiursuit. 
The  nobility,  with  its  estates  under  mortgage,  cannot 
possibly  afford  the  capital  needed.  The  land  is  de.s- 
tined  to  ))e  divided  between  the  large  capitalists  and 
the  small  farmer  homo  noxnut  of  the  village. 

"  Thus  the  ])r(>sent  famine  must  be  con.sidered  as  a 
genuine  turning  point  in  the  economic  historj'  of 
Russia.  Family  co-operation,  ■village  community, 
nobility,  and  natural  economy,  such  was  the  eco- 
nomic constitution  of  Russia  in  the  pa.st.  The  Rus- 
sia of  the  days  that  are  now  to  come  will  have  for  its 
basis  a  peasant  bourgeoisie,  a  rural  proletariat  and 
capitalistic  agriculture. 

"  This  economic  revolution  seems  to  be  one  of  more 
than  merely  national  import.  Down  to  the  present 
dav  it  has  been  the  Russian  peasant — either  as  a  small 
farmer  or  as  a  cultivator  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
landlords'  property — whom  the  American  farmer  has 
met  in  the  international  market.  In  this  competition 
the  greater  economy  of  labor  and  the  cheaper  meth- 
ods of  transportation,  secured  the  prize  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer.  From  now  on  the  mortgaged  Ameri- 
can farmer  will  have  to  stand  the  competition  of  the 
Russian  capitalist,  commanding  the  cheap  labor  of 
the  Russian  village  proletarian,  who  with  his  fifty 
kopek  a  day  in  the  summer,  is  well  fitted  to  under- 


bid the  Chinese  coolie.  It  hardly  needs  a  prophet  to 
foretell  that  the  breakdown  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry will  hasten  the  decay  of  small  agriculture  in 
America." 

JEWISH    COSMOPOLITISM. 

"T^HE  most  notable  paper  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
A  Mondes  for  February  15  is  the  fifth  and  ap- 
parently concluding  one  of  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beau- 
Ueu's  series  on  "  The  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism.  '  This 
one  is  headed  "  Jewish  Exclusiveness  and  Jewish  Cos- 
mopolitism," and  its  main  contention  is  that,  so  far 
from  havdng  a  tendency  to  form  a  state  within  a 
state,  the  Jews  readily  amalgamate  with  any  nation 
they  may  have  settled  among,  if  only  they  get  a 
chance  to  do  so.  They  have  only  been  driven  into 
exclusiveness  by  i)ersecution  ;  in  fact,  by  the  ex- 
clusiveness of  other  nations  who  in.sisted  tliat,  what- 
ever hapi>ened,  the  Jews  should  noc  resemble  them- 
selves. It  will  be  noticed  that  wherever  anti-Jewish 
8umi)tuary  laws  are,  or  have  been,  in  force,  their 
object  is  to  stamp  the  Jew  as  such,  and  make  it 
imi)08sible  for  him  to  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen, whether  he  has  to  wear  a  cap  of  a  i)eculiar  shape, 
or  (as  in  the  Middle  Ages)  a  little  disk  of  red  or  yellow 
cloth,  or  is  forced  to  go  l)arefoot,  as  in  Morocco. 
Where  the  Jews  have  Ijeeu  treated  with  common 
fairness  and  decency  they  have  as  a  rule  liecome  the 
most  i)atriotic  citizens  of  their  adojjted  coimtry ;  and, 
while  faithful  to  their  ancestral  religion,  show  no 
particular  desire  to  keep  up  national  distinctions. 
Where  several  nationalities  co-exist  in  one  country 
they  tend  to  amalgamate  with  one  of  the  number, 
usually  tliat  one  which  is  most  firmly  rooted  in  the 
country.  Not  only  do  they  try  to  show  themselves 
French  in  France,  Germans  in  Germany,  English  in 
England.  Americans  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
endeavor — which  is  more  to  their  credit — to  be  Poles 
in  Poland,  Danes  in  Denmark,  Magyars  in  Hungary, 
Czechs  in  Bohemia,  Bulgarians  in  Bulgaria.  So  the 
Germans  in  Prague  have  re])r()ached  them  with  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  the  Slavs  of  the  crown  of  St. 
Wenceslas. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  tliinks  that  the  dream  of  a  re- 
stored Jewish  nationality  in  Palestine  is  no  longer 
cherished  in  its  literal  meaning  by  the  most  living  and 
vigorous  part  of  the  race.  Those  who.se  longings 
draw  them  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  actually 
make  their  way  thither,  are  the  least  energetic 
and  enterprising,  the  least  ambitious,  the  least 
cultured — if  one  may  say  so,  the  least  young  portion 
of  Israel.  It  is  true  that  some  Jewish  colonies  estab- 
lished of  late  years  have  prospered,  and  it  may  be  that 
a  small  Israelite  principality  or  a  minute  republic  may 
one  day  arise  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  but  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  Syria  could  only  hold  a  mi- 
nority of  the  seven  or  eight  million  Jews  in  the  world, 
there  are  numbers  in  Western  Europe  at  least  who 
would  prefer  remaining  where  they  are.  With  the 
persecuted  Eastern  Jews  it  is  otherwise  ;  but  even  they 
are  losing  their  hold  of  the  letter  of  their  prophecies 
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and  beginning  to  look  for  their  Promised  Land  in  the 
West.  M.  Leroy-Beanlieu's  conclusion,  on  the  whole, 
is,  that  the  alarms  of  the  anti-Semites  are  ground- 
less, and  that  "every  nation  has  the  Jew  it  deserves," 
The  ideal  of  a  glorious  future  for  the  human  race  is 
not  exclusively  Je\vish  ;  the  Gospel  forbids  us  to  de- 
spair of  it,  and,  concludes  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  it  is 
more  especially  our  duty  as  Christians,  free  from  all 
tribal  instinct  and  race  exclusiveness,  not  to  betray 
these  high  hopes  of  peace  and  justice,  and  to  bring- 
about  their  ultimate  triumph,  as  between  races  and 
nations  and  not  merely  between  classes  and  individ- 
uals. 

THE  STRATEGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EGYPT. 

A  German  Soldier's  View. 

MAJOR  OTTO  WACHS,  the  well-known  writer 
on  Eastern  military  politics,  contributes  to 
the  February  number  of  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  die 
deidsche  Armee  und  Marine  an  important  article 
on  the  "  Strategical  Significance  of  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea."  To  the  military  eye  Egypt  appears  as  the 
Eastern  bastion  of  the  African  continent,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea  being  its  wet  ditches  on  the 
north  and  on  the  east,  and  the  Lybian  Desert  and  the 
Soudan  its  dry  ditches  on  the  west  and  on  the  south. 
The  weakest  and  most  exposed  side  is  on  the  South 
towards  Nubia  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  with  Berber 
and  Khartoum  as  the  advanced  quarters  of  the  fanat- 
ical hordes  ready  at  any  moment  to  overrun  and  lay 
waste  the  fertile  lands  of  lower  Egypt.  In  the  opinion 
of  Major  Wachs,  no  definite  solution  of  the  local 
problem  can  be  arrived  at  without  taking  the  ques^ 
tion  of  the  Soudan  into  consideration.  From  the 
land  side  the  road  out  of  Egypt  to  the  Soudan  lies 
along  the  Nile,  while  from  the  Red  Sea  it  can  only  be 
approached  from  Suakim  or  Massowah.  If  any  ad- 
vance is  to  be  made  on  Khartoum  the  objective  in  the 
first  instance  should  be  Berber.  The  possession  of 
Tokar  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  pushing  forward 
to  Kassala,  whence,  by  following  the  course  of  the 
Atbara  River,  Berber  can  be  reached  with  far  less 
difficulty  than  from  Suakim. 

Egypt,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  from  the  earliest 
times,  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  civilized  world,  and  stiU  affords  a  stand- 
ing verification  of  the  prophecy  enunciated  by  Ezekiel 
(XXX.  10-13):  "I  will  make  the  land  waste  and  all 
that  is  therein  by  the  hand  of  strangers  .  .  .  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
For  twenty -three  centuries  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has 
at  various  times  been  conquered,  wasted  and  ruled  by 
Persians,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs  and 
Turks ;  but  the  home  of  the  proudest  and  most  an- 
cient royal  line  of  kings,  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
whose  imposing  sepultures  still  show  no  signs  of 
decay,  has  never  again  been  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

Now  that  the  Red  Sea  is  the  highway  to  the  East, 
Egypt  possesses  more  or  less  interest  to  every  nation 
in  the  world  ;  but  to  England  the  Red  Sea  is  almost 
as  important  as  the  Thames,     The  neutralized  Suez 


Canal,  now  under  the  protection  of  British  bayonets, 
flows  into  the  Red  Sea,  the  western  shore  of  which, 
as  far  down  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  Italian  protecto- 
rate, is  under  the  influence  of  England.  The  southern 
exit  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  closed  by  the 
curtain  island  of  Perim,  and  the  inlet  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  is  further  safe-guarded  by  the  possession  of 
Aden  and  the  Island  of  Socotra.  At  present  the 
French  colony  of  Obock,  in  the  Bay  of  Tajurah,  can- 
not be  said  to  offer  any  cause  of  disquietude,  but  since 
the  Republic  has  revived  its  claim  to  the  peninsula  of 
Cheik-Said,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  the  south- 
ern outlet  of  the  Red  Sea  being  seriously  threatened. 
The  mainland  of  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  Cheik-Said  territory,  dominates  the 
Island  of  Perim  by  135  metres,  whilst  Manhali  Point, 
still  further  distant,  but  only  9  kilometres  from  Perim, 
dominates  the  island  by  250  metres. 

Major  Wachs  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  Eng- 
land may  be  able  for  the  moment  to  retain  her  naval 
supremacy  ;  the  sea,  however,  is  a  treacherous  ele- 
ment, and  England  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
rest  content  with  her  present  efforts,  and  she  would 
be  guilty  of  inconceivable  folly  if  she  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  changes  which  may  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  security  of 
her  military  communications  between  Gibraltar  and 
Egypt  has  already  undergone  considerable  change 
since  the  French  have  begun  to  give  practical  proof 
of  their  intention  to  convert  the  dream  of  "  the  Med- 
iterranean a  French  lake,"  into  a  reality  by  fortifying 
Biserta.  As  soon  as  the  proposed  Narbonne-Bordeaux 
Canal,  which  will  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  heavi- 
est armor-clad  ships,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  completed,  England's  naval  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean  vsdll  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  control  over  the  Suez  route  wiU  fall  unquestiona- 
bly into  the  hands  of  France. 


STANLEY  ON  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

ONE  of  the  most  thorough  and  valuable  articles 
of  the  month  is  Henry  M.  Stanley's  in  the 
March  Harper's  on  "Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in 
Africa."  The  gi-eat  explorer  reviews  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  public  sentiment  and  legislation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  trafficking  in  human  beings,  and  then  describes 
with  an  accuracy  and  detail  which  no  other  living 
man  could  command,  the  present  state  of  Central  and 
East  Africa  in  this  regard,  and  the  methods  of  the 
Arab  slave  traders.  They  roam  through  the  yet  un- 
protected districts  lying  about  Lake  Victoria,  de- 
spoiling the  miserable  natives  of  their  stores  of  ele- 
phant tusks  and  of  their  wives  and  children.  The 
Arabs  have  carbines  and  rifles  purchased  from  the 
Europeans,  and  there  is  generally  no  fight — merely  a 
scene  of  rapine.  Mr.  Stanley  describes  the  tactics  of 
the  slavers  : 

"  In  a  village  there  would  probably  be  found  on  an 
average  ten  tusks,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  thirty 
full-grown  women  and  fifty  children  above  five  years 
old,  besides  a  few  infants.    At  the  first  alarm,  a 
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scream  from  a  child  or  a  woman,  the  warriors  and 
their  families  dash  frantically  and  pell-mell  out  of 
their  huts.  Then  from  the  ambuscade  a  volley  is 
fired,  and  a  score  fall  dead  or  wounded  to  the  ground, 
whereat  the  unseen  foes  leap  out  of  their  coverts  to 
dispatch  the  struggling  and  groaning  victims  with  , 
knife  and  spear,  and  some  make  mad  rushes  at  a 
group  of  tei-rified  childi'en  ;  others  dart  for  a  likelj- 
looking  woman  ;  a  few  leap  in  pursuit  of  a  girl  who 
is  flying  naked  from  the  scene  ;  some  chase  a  lad  who 
hounds  like  an  antelope  over  the  obstructions.  Those 
not  engaged  in  the  fierce  chase  enter  the  village  and 
collect  to  argue  over  the  rights  to  this  or  that  child. 
Wlien  foTir  or  five  hundretl  men  rise  upon  a  village 
whose  inhabitants  are  numerically  inferior  to  tliem, 
the  event  is  followed  by  much  fierce  discussion  of  thfe 
kind  which  is  not  always  amicably  or  easily  settled, 
even  when  the  matter  is  submitted  to  tlie  arbitration 
of  the  leaders.  The  rest  of  the  band  scatter  wildly 
through  the  village  and  begin  collecting  the  fright- 
ened fowls  and  tlie  bleating  goats,  nimmaging  roofs, 
insides  of  gourds  and  every  imaginable  place  wliere  a 
po<ir  savage  might  be  likely  to  hide  his  little  stock  of 
curios  and  valuables ;  others  manacle  the  captives 
and  question  them  harshly  about  their  neighbors,  or 
indulge  in  barbarous  fun  with  some  decrepit  white- 
heiul." 

Such  operations  as  these  brought  Tippu  Tib  from 
tlic  estate  of  a  penniless  coast  slaver  to  enormous 
wealth  and  royal  prestige  in  Africa.  Mr.  Stanley 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  mai*\'elouKly  romantic  life  of 
tliis  notorious  adventurer.  Nor  are  the  profits  to  the 
traders  in  anywise  commensurate  with  the  misery 
entjiiled  on  the  wretched  native  tribes  or  with  the 
permanent  harm  done  to  the  country.  An  extract 
from  the  exjjlorer's  journal  tells  us : 

"  Tlie  slave  traders  admit  they  have  only  2,30<)  cap- 
tives in  their  fold.  The  banks  of  the  river  prove  that 
118  villages  and  43  tribal  districts  have  Ijeen  devas- 
tated, out  of  which  they  have  only  this  scant  profit 
of  2.300  females  and  children  and  abf)ut  2.000  tusks 
of  ivory.  Given  that  these  118  villages  contained 
only  118,000  people,  we  have  only  a  profit  of  two  per 
cent. :  and  by  the  time  all  these  captives  have  been 
subjected  to  the  accidents  of  the  long  river  voyage 
before  them,  of  camp  life  and  its  harsh  miseries,  to 
the  liavoc  of  small-pox  and  the  pests  which  mi.sery 
breeds,  there  will  only  remain  a  scant  one  per  cent, 
upon  the  bloody  ventures." 

Mr.  Stanley  takes  a  hopeful  \new  of  the  situation 
as  to  the  futui'e ;  he  calls  the  Berlin  conference  a 
charter  of  freedom  for  Africa,  and  highly  commends 
the  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  in  preser\ing  order  and  advancing  ci\Tlization. 
But  he  roundly  calls  England  to  account  for  her 
backwardness  in  dealing  summary  vengeance  on  the 
nefarious  slave  dealers,  and  shows  that  though  she 
has  in  past  years  won  the  distinction  of  being  the 
slave-hating  country  of  the  world,  yet  in  this  African 
problem  she  has  been  far  behind  Grermanj-  and  France 
in  efforts  to  suppress  the  traffic,  and  that  she.  of  the 
Euroi)ean  powers  in  Africa,  is  doing  least  to  carry  out 


the  wholesome  and  humane  provisions  of  the  late 
Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  an  overpowering  array  of  figures 
to  show  that  the  British  East  African  Company  is 
financially  powerless  to  establish  the  police  regula- 
tions which  \v\\\  properly  restrain  .slave  trading  : 

"Europe  will  not  hold  the  British  East  African 
Comi)any,  but  England,  res]K)nsil)le  for  not  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade  and  slave  hunt.  The  agreement 
with  Europe  was  not  made  by  the  company,  but  by 
Great  Britain  through  her  official  and  duly  appointed 
representatives.  When  her  official  representatives 
signed  the  act  of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference 
they  undertook,  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  the 
important  responsibilities  and  duties  specified  witliiu 
the  act." 

The  duties  of  the  British  have  l>een  sliifted  from 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  slave  trader  has  disapi^ared 
before  the  ocean  cruiser,  to  the  lake  coast,  where  he 
still  flourishes  :  "  The  ocean  cruiser  can  follow  him 
no  furtlier  ;  but  the  lake  cruiser  must  not  only  debar 
the  guilty  slave-dhow  from  the  privilege  of  floating 
on  the  principal  fountain  of  the  Nile,  but  she  must 
as-sist  to  restrict  tlie  importation  of  tire-arms  from 
German  territory,  from  the  byways  of  Arab  traffic, 
from  the  unguarded  west ;  slie  must  i)revi'nt  the  flight 
of  fugitives  and  reljels  and  offenders  from  British 
territory  ;  she  must  protect  the  missionaries  and  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  their  peaceful  passage  to  and  f ro  acro.ss 
the  lake  ;  slie  must  teach  the  millions  on  the  lake 
shores  that  the  white  ensign  waving  from  her  mast- 
head is  a  guarantee  of  freedom,  life  and  jieace. 

•'  To  make  tliese  great  benefits  possible,  the  Victorian 
lake  must  be  connected  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a 
railway.  That  narrow  iron  track  will  command 
effectivel}'  1.30,0(X)  square  miles  of  British  territoiy. 
It  is  the  one  remedy  for  the  present  disgraceful  con- 
dition of  British  East  Africa." 


THE  MONTEIL  EXPEDITION. 

THE  Vicomte  de  Vogu6  has  made  Monteil's  re- 
ception at  a  crowded  meeting  in  Paris  the 
occasion  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  to 
which  is  added  an  excellent  map,  showing  the  ex- 
plorer's route  from  St.  Louis  to  Lake  Tchad,  and 
thence  to  Trijwli.  The  red  line  cuts  a  neat  right 
angle  out  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent, 
running  almost  parallel  (roughly  speaking)  wnth  the 
line  of  10°  N.  and  the  meridian  of  10°  E.  Parts  of 
the  explorer's  journey  correspond  with  Mungo  Park's 
wanderings  on  the  Upper  Niger,  and  later  on  he 
crossed  the  tracks  of  Denham,  Clapperton  and  Barth  ; 
but  the  region  has  been  comparatively  untrodden 
ground  for  the  last  fifty  or  fixty  years.  One  is  glad 
to  find  that  Mont^il,  though,  like  others,  he  had  his 
difficulties  with  grasping  sultans  and  sheikhs — after 
all.  not  more  hopelessly  depressed  than  the  continental 
hotel-keeper — reached  his  journey's  end  without 
fighting,  though  accompanied  only  by  one  white 
man  and  eight  Senegalese.     M.  de  Vogvi6's  summary 
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of  the  journey  and  its  more  striking  incidents  is 
amnsing  reading  ;  but  the  i)ith  of  his  paper  lies  at  the 
end,  wliere  he  discusses  the  practical  uses  to  which 
recent  French  explorations  and  annexations  can  be 
put.  He  suggests  the  transference  of  the  New  Cale- 
donian convict  settlements  to  the  Senegal.  At  first 
sight  one  is  inclined  to  protest  against  this  letting 
looie  of  another  destructive  element  on  the  unhappy 
continent ;  but  on  reflection  we  are  not  sure  that  M. 
Vogiie  has  not  some  reason  on  his  side.  The  most 
difficult  elements  in  a  convict  population  are  not  the 
merely  bad  and  vicious,  so  much  as  the  daring  and 
adventurous  spirits  whose  energies  have  been  ill- 
directed  and  never  yet  found  a  legitimate  outlet. 
"  Why  do  we  not  try  them,"  says  he,  "  to  the  form  of 
life  most  in  accordance  with  their  instincts — to  one 
of  struggle  and  adventure  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  is  absolutely  and  irredeemably  bad  ;  I  do  believe 
there  are  men  wrongly  employed,  and  Nature,  who 
makes  use  of  all  her  material  under  the  same  laws, 
teaches  us  a  most  convincing  lesson  by  transforming 
the  worst  refuse  of  our  tov^ais  into  the  soil  of  her 
waste  lands,  and  dravnng  thence  a  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion. Turn  out  our  home  criminals  into  these  new 
territories  where  the  Code  is  not — where  the  most 
apathetic  is  forced  to  struggle  in  order  to  defend  and 
maintain  his  life.  They  will  carry  wdth  them  their 
violent  habits,  it  will  be  said.  To  speak  frankly, 
these  habits  will  be  less  out  of  place  in  the  forests  of 
Benin  or  Gaboon  than  in  our  cities.  The  climate  will 
do  its  work  of  elimination  on  them.  But  as  Quatre- 
fages  has  said,  a  man  does  not  get  acclimatized — a 
generation  does  *  *  *  and  in  doing  so  may  turn 
over  a  new  leaf." 

M.  de  Vogii6  suggests  that  Frenchmen  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legions,  which  have  lately 
been  serving  in  Dahomey,  and  no  questions  asked. 
Many  a  "  broken  man,"  with  the  capacity  for  better 
things  in  him,  would  find  a  chance  to  retrieve  his 
past  and  be  of  service  to  the  world. 

If  M.  de  Vogiie  is  right  in  his  premises,  we  have  no 
quarrel  wdth  his  conclusions.  But  what  guarantee 
has  he  that  his  bands  of  desperadoes  would  confine 
their  energies  to  the  "  struggle  vnth  nature,"  or  to 
legitimate  warfare  (if  the  expression  is  allowable), 
and  not  devote  them  to  the  extermination  of  unof- 
fending natives?  He  nowhere  expressly  mentions 
the  natives  in  this  connection,  but  we  do  not  suppose 
he  would  vdsh  for  a  moment  to  overlook  their  rights. 
And  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  present  occupants  of 
Noumea  would  do  less  harm  in  West  Africa  than 
they  now  do  to  the  unfortunate  Kanakas. 


In  the  Engineering  Magazine,  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Greene  reviews  the  progress  of  American  railway 
construction  in  1892.  The  new  railroad  mileage 
built  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  year  is 
given  as  4,000  miles — abotit  the  same  number  as  was 
reported  for  the  previous  year.  The  new  mileage 
consisted  chiefly  of  branches  or  short  connecting 
links. 


FRIEDRICH  SPIELHAGEN  ON  BERLIN. 

HERR  FRIEDRICH  SPIELHAGEN,  the  great 
German  novelist,  appears  in  the  opening  pages 
of  the  March  Cosmopolitan  in  a  pleasant,  gossipy  ar- 
ticle on  his  city  (by  adoption)  of  Berlin,  his  text  ac- 
companied by  very  finely  printed  half-tone  illustra- 
tions of  the  public  buildings  and  sights  of  the  Kaiser- 
Stadt. 

Herr  Spielhagen  discusses  Berlin's  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  world-city,  like  Paris  and  London,  and 
shows  how  the  stranger  within  its  gates  may  be  re- 
luctant to  grant  that  title,  because  of  its  want  of  at- 
traction for  the  traveling  public,  and  the  absence  in 
it  of  the  "upper  ten"  as  Paris  and  London  have 
them. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  argued  from  this  that  Berlin  is 
"poky"  or  uninteresting,  thinks  this  writer.  By 
absorption  of  its  subsurbs,  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted as  independent  villages,  the  city  has  grown  in 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  50,000  to 
1,700,000  inhabitants,  and  after  a  further  extension 
of  its  boundaries,  a  measure  now  imminent,  it  will 
count  fully  2,000,000  : 

"  But  Berlin  has  not  only  during  one  generation 
accomplished  the  task  of  doubling  its  population  ;  it 
has  also  solved  the  much  more  difficult  problem  of 
transforming  itself  from  a  big  but  externally  quite 
modest  city  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent cities  of  the  world.  This  assertion  involves 
no  exaggeration.  That  in  the  new  quarters  the 
streets  are  new  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a  matter  of  wonder, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  observe  what  Berlin 
has  made  out  of  its  old  streets,  especially  its  prin- 
cipal streets,  as  the  Leipziger  and  the  Friedrich- 
strasse,  in  the  most  populous  portions  of  which 
scarcely  a  house  is  to  be  found  which  is  older  than 
ten  years.  And  how  many  there  are  which  do  not 
even  count  so  many  years !  And  what  houses !  I 
have  never  been  in  London  or  in  New  York,  but  I 
know  St.  Petersburgh,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Rome,  and 
I  yet  venture  to  assert  that  among  the  above  named 
cities  there  is  not  one  which  in  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  its  private  houses  can  compete  with  Berlin." 


THE  DAWNING  OF  A  N£W  ERA. 

MR.  B.  O.  FLOWER  takes  as  his  subject  for 
editorial  discussion  in  the  Arena,  "  Present 
Day  Tendencies  and  Signs  of  the  Times."  We  are 
approaching,  he  believes,  an  era  of  radical  reforms 
and  soon  shall  witness  a  new  order  of  things.  This 
change  is  to  be  brought  about  largely  through  the 
broadening  of  the  ideals  of  men :  "  The  progress- 
paralyzing  miasma  of  creeds  which  a  few  years  ago 
enveloped  the  warring  sects  of  Christendom  is  dis- 
appearing before  the  dawn  of  a  higher  conception  of 
God's  truth  and  a  truer  apprehension  of  what  consti- 
tutes religion  pure  and  undefiled.  Creeds  are  falling 
away,  and  deeds  are  coming  to  take  their  place.  The 
religion  of  the  morrow  will  emphasize  life  rather 
than  dogma.  Its  mission  will  be  to  seek  and  to  save, 
because  love  will  be  the  all-mastering  passion   of 
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those  who  have  felt  the  higher  civilization  pulsing 
tlirough  their  veins.  And  this  breadth  of  thought 
vrill  enal)le  gigantic  reforms  along  palliative  lines  to 
be  carried  on,  as  well  as  radical  fundamental  changes, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  will  require  more  time. 
I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  societies  em- 
bracing Christians,  Hebrews,  Buddhists  and  Agnos- 
tics— in  a  word,  societies  embracing  all  who  love 
mankind  enough  to  sacrifice  self  in  the  interests  of 
humanity — will  strike  hands  for  a  common  good.  It 
may  not  come  this  year  or  next  year  ;  but  the  trend 
is  unmistakably  toward  the  union  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  saving  man  here  and  now,  as  a  problem  of 
supreme  importance. 

"  When  such  organizations  shall  be  formed  in  our 
cities  and  hamlets,  they  will  be  schools  of  the  higlier 
ethics  for  all  members,  as  well  as  active  and  aggress- 
ive forces  for  tlie  redemption  of  life  in  the  socitU 
cellar.  They  will  establish  in  the  slums  reading 
rooms  and  halls  for  lectures,  concerts  and  healthful 
amusements,  where  all  will  l)e  welcome.  Tlicy  will 
provide  swinuning  pools  and  gynmasiums,  and  they 
will  open  kindergarten  and  industrial  schools.  They 
will  teach  cooking  and  sewing  to  girls,  and  useful 
tratles  to  boys,  and  at  the  siiine  time  thc^y  will  teach 
the  young  to  be  pure,  just  and  noble.  They  vdll  seek 
out  the  suffering  and  the  starving.  They  will  lielp 
the  weak  to  become  strong.  Tliey  will  catch  a  guid- 
ing and  overmastering  inspiration  from  the  words  of 
Victor  Hugo  when  tlie  great  poet-i)rophet  exclaims  ; 
'  Sacrifice  to  the  mob  !  Sjurifice  to  that  unfortunate, 
disinherited,  vanquished,  vagalx)nd,  shoeless,  fam- 
ished, repudiated,  desjiairing  mob;  sacrifice  to  it,  if 
it  must  be,  and  when  it  must  be,  thy  rejxjse,  thy  fort- 
une, thy  joy,  thy  country,  thy  liberty,  thy  life.  Tlie 
mob  is  the  human  race  in  misery.  The  mob  is  the 
mouniful  beginning  of  the  peojile.  The  mob  is  the 
great  victim  of  darkness.  Sacrifice  to  it  thy  gold, 
and  thy  blood,  which  is  more  tlian  thy  gold,  and  thy 
thought,  which  is  more  than  thy  blood,  and  thy  love, 
which  is  more  than  thy  thought ;  sacrifice  to  it  every- 
thing except  justice.  Receive  its  complaint ;  listen 
to  it  touching  its  faults  and  touching  the  faults  of 
others  ;  hear  its  confession  and  its  accusation.  Give 
it  thy  ear.  thy  hand,  thy  arm,  thy  heart.  Do  ever>'- 
tliing  for  it  excepting  evU.  Alas  !  it  suffers  so  much, 
and  it  knows  nothing.  Correct  it,  warn  it,  instruct 
it,  guide  it.  train  it.  Put  it  to  the  school  of  honesty. 
Make  it  spell  truth,  show  it  the  alphabet  of  reason, 
teach  it  to  read  virtue,  probity,  generositj',  mercy.' " 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  gives  an  account  of  mid- 
\%'inter  in  Thessaly.  He  reports  that  the  plague  of 
mice  in  Thessaly,  which  was  asserted  to  have  been 
stayed  by  the  commimication  of  mice  typhus  by 
spreading  bread  saturated  with  the  virus  of  the 
disease,  was  not  tme,  as  the  mice  were  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  ground  as  numerous  as  ever.  The 
remedy  seems,  moreover,  to  be  more  expensive  than 
the  disease. 


A   SCHEME   FOR  THE   UNEMPLOYED. 

MR  HAROLD  E.  MOORE  has  an  interesting 
article  on  the  ' '  Unemployed  and  the  Land " 
in  tlie  Contemporary  Review.  He  describes  the  various 
farm  colonies  which  exist  at  the  present  moment,  and 
then  points  his  practical  conclusion  on  a  surve}'  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  criticises  at  some  length  the  result 
of  the  Salvation  Army  experiment  at  Hadleigh.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  possible  the  colony  will  be  able  to  pay 
its  way,  although  to  do  so  it  ought  to  make  a  surplus 
of  .^;20,()()U  a  year.  He  thinks  that  the  Salvation  Army 
has  shown  that  the  unemployed  men  will  work  at 
the  hardest  labor,  such  as  digging  gravel  or  excavat- 
ing foundations.  The  residence  in  the  colony  hiis  bet- 
ter fitted  men  physically,  mentally  and  morally  to 
obtain  independent  maintenance  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  his  examination  of  the  various  sj's- 
tems  of  restoring  the  labor  to  the  land,  he  says  :  "  It 
is  evident  tliat  if  this  be  practicable,  it  must  be  in 
oneof  tliree  different  ways — viz.,  either  by  the  men 
becoming :  1 ,  Independent  tenants  of  small  holdings 
collected  togetlier  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  co-operation  in  working  their  land  and 
dealing  \\nth  the  produce ;  or,  2,  laborers  banded 
together  into  a  community  and  working  under  the 
directions  of  an  elected  committee  liaving  control  of 
the  necessary  capital ;  or,  3,  laborers  employed  by 
individuals  or  organizations  finding  the  requisite 
money." 

He  dismisses  the  first  two  as  impracticable,  and  ex- 
presses his  ai)proval  of  the  third  method,  by  which 
work  could  be  given  to  any  man  who,  being  destitute, 
is  prepared  to  give  his  services  in  exchange  for  his 
maintenance  only,  and  as,si.st  him  in  ever>'  way  possible 
while  on  the  farm,  in  order  that  in  the  future  he  may 
be  able  to  get  a  l)etter  livelihood.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  get  a  suitable  estate,  upon  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spend  $20  per  acre  before  breaking  up 
the  grass  land.  He  thinks  that  900  acres  should  be 
worked  by  from  120  to  12.'}  men,  with  occasional 
steam  power.  He  calculates  that  its  produce  would 
sell  for  f40,000  a  year.  The  interest  and  ordinary  ex- 
penses, excluding  hand  labor,  would  absorb  one-half 
of  that  sum,  leaving  $20,000  available  for  the  rations 
of  the  unemployed.  He  thinks  that  a  capital  expend- 
iture of  ^l.'iO.CXK)  would  be  required  for  a  farm  colony 
upon  which  300  men  would  be  employed.  The  London 
County  Council  has  recently  spent  $100,000  in  provid- 
ing a  lodging-house  for  300  men,  and  he  hopes  that 
some  English  capitalists,  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor 
Law  authorities,  might  make  a  similar  experiment. 
His  final  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  "  It  seems,  there- 
fore, on  consideration  of  previous  experience,  that 
tjiough  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  means  of  permanent 
occujiation,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  un- 
employed upon  the  land  in  this  countrj-,  yet  it  would 
be  possible  to  provide  rough  landed  work,  by  doing 
which  men  could  be  maintained  without  dependence 
upon  charity.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  such 
work  and  the  general  industries  provided  would  afford 
useful  training  and  experience,  especially  to  those 
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who  wished  to  he  established  upon  hind  abroad,  a 
conrse  which  is  financiall}'  practicable." 


BRITISH    POOR   LAW   REFORM. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Revietv  for  March  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Barnett  has  a  thoughtful  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  Reform  of  the  English  Poor  Law.  He 
maintains  that  Poor  Law  Relief  in  England  at  the 
present  moment  fails  from  lack  of  thoroughness,  and 
he  proceeds  from  that  to  declare  that  the  great  thing 
needful  is  to  capture  the  loafer  and  clap  him  into  the 
House  of  Correction.  This  being  so,  the  great  object 
of  Poor  Law  Reform  ought  to  be  to  get  hold  of  the 
loafer,  to  take  him  out  from  among  the  poor,  and  to 
confine  him  until  he  has  learned  some  habits  of  punc- 
tuality and  work.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  dividing  the  unfortunate  from  the  idle 
by  some  agency  more  regular  than  the  ofiicial  judg- 
ment, to  give  the  unfortunates  a  chance,  and  keep  a 
rod  in  pickle  for  the  back  of  the  lazy.  In  place  of 
the  hopeless  feeling  that  prevails  in  workhouses  at 
the  present  time,  he  would  establish  the  hopefulness 
and  brightness  of  a  manufacturing  establishment. 
When  any  one  comes  for  relief,  he  says  :  ' '  They 
must  be  met  with  the  distinct  offer  :  '  Will  you  sub- 
mit to  training  for  six  or  twelve  months,  during 
which  time  your  home  shall  be  kept  together  and 
you  yourself  fitted  to  earn  a  living  in  a  shop  or  on 
the  land  ? '  They  who  accept  the  offer  will  at  once 
be  put  to  work.  Some  will  be  sent  to  the  farm 
colony  to  be  taught  to  dig  and  do  rough  field  labor, 
to  take  new  strength  into  their  bodies  and  be  fitted 
for  agricultural  emplo>^nent  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
others  will  be  put  to  tailoring,  to  wood  or  iron  work 
in  the  workhouse,  and  be  sent  out  at  the  end  of  their 
time  with  the  self-reliance  which  comes  to  those  who 
have  a  trade  in  their  hands.  They  who  refuse  the 
offer,  as  well  as  they  who  abuse  the  offer,  will  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  there  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labor  for  such  time  as  may  seem  good." 

Mr.  Barnett  would  have  the  Poor  Law  close  its 
casual  wards  and  give  up  outdoor  relief.  The  field 
left  open  to  charitable  agencies  would  still  be  large. 
They  could  be  appealed  to  for  money  to  start  those 
who  have  been  trained  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
some  of  whom  will  be  fit  to  put  upon  the  land,  some 
to  be  equipped  with  tools.  In  dealing  with  the  aged 
poor,  Mr.  Barnett  thinks  the  Poor  Law  has  failed 
grievously.  Those  indoors  are  not  happy,  although 
they  have  not  deserved  punishment,  and  paupers  out- 
doors are  not  in  any  real  sense  relieved.  The  Poor 
Law  has  given  no  stimulus  to  effort ;  it  has  lowered 
the  rate  of  wages  and  made  old  age  anxious  and  sad. 
Mr.  Barne.tt  is  in  favor  of  universal  pensions,  which 
would  enable  the  State  to  discharge  its  unpaid  debt 
to  the  old  and  render  it  possible  for  the  aged  to  lead 
an  honorable,  peaceful  and  self-respectful  life.  The 
Poor  Law  relieves  21,395  paupers  between  sixty  and 
sixty-five  indoors,  and  61,000  oiatdoors.  Friendly  so- 
cieties and  charity  bodies  might  be  appealed  to  to 
supplement  the  five-shilling  minimum  of  the  State 
pensions.    Voluntary  bodies  might  undertake  to  add 


the  luxury  of  nursing,  change  of  air  and  special  skill 
of  general  or  medical  hospital. 

Mr.  Barnett  does  not  think  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  dealing  with  the  children.  He  concludes  his 
paper  as  follows  :  "  The  simple  principle  of  Poor  Law 
reform  is  '  thoroughness.'  It  must  do  thoroughly 
what  it  has  undertaken  and  not  extend  its  operations. 
As  it  has  undertaken  the  care  of  the  old  iim\  sick,  let 
its  care  be  thorough ;  as  it  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  unskilled,  let  it  do  so  thoroughly  by 
making  them  skilled.  At  last  the  public  who  now 
protects  the  loafer  will  be  induced  to  leave  him 
alone,  and  he,  driven  by  his  needs,  will  accept  the 
correction  which  will  fit  him  to  become  a  worker." 


WORK  OF  THE  HADDO  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 

VOL.  I.,  No  1,  of  the  quarterly  Altruist  contains 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Haddo 
House  Association.  Even  in  America  most  people 
know  now  that  Lady  Aberdeen's  home  has  become 
famous  through  giving  its  name  to  the  good  work  of 
brightening  and  elevating  the  lives  of  domestic  serv- 
ants. 

"To  stimulate  the  girls  who  become  'associates,' 
papers  are  issued  every  two  months,  containing  simple 
questions  on  siibjects  of  general  information.  These 
give  the  brighter  girls  a  mental  outlook,  and  also  a 
spirit  of  ambition  as  they  compete  with  each  other 
in  answering  the  questions.  Their  answers  are  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  in  each  district,  and  a  set 
marked  over  eighty-five  receives  a  prize.  The  papers 
furnish  the  girls  indoor  interests,  and  open  a  field  for 
a  little  mental  help  from  the  mistress,  if  she  is  will- 
ing, or  from  some  one  of  the  household.  And  these 
tentative  approaches  may  lead  to  a  warmer  feeling, 
even  an  attachment. 

'•  Prizes  are  given,  too,  for  needlework  and  knitting 
and  for  the  certificate  of  a  stay  of  two  years  in  one 
place.  Longer  stay  is  correspondingly  noticed  and 
rewarded,  and  there  is  an  endeavor  to  make  it  '  a 
fashion.'  The  mothers  of  girls  out  at  service  are  also 
urged  to  join,  as  the  home  influence  is  so  important ; 
and  gentle  suggestions  are  made  to  the  married  mem- 
bers as  to  the  care  of  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  the  responsibility  which  they  should  realize. 
Especial  interest  is  shown  in  the  worthy  marriage  of 
a  girl  who  has  been  in  either  farm  or  household 
service."  

HOW  TO  START  A  BOYS'  CLUB. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  chooses  for 
his  Social  Problem  in  the  March  Cosmopolitan, 
the  puzzle  that  came  up  before  the  good  people  of  a 
certain  village,  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  give 
amusement  and  employment  to  the  dozens  of  corner- 
loafing,  good-for-nothing  youths  who  were  becoming 
an  inctimbrance  and  a  nuisance  to  the  community. 
They  finally  decided  to  start  a  boys'  club,  of  which 
venture  Dr.  Hale  tells  the  story  :  "  They  hired  a  loft 
over  the  corner  store.  To  say  true,  Rowland  was 
glad  enough  to  let  it  to  them  at  low  rates,  for  the 
hope  that  he  shoiild  be  rid  of  the  loafer  boys.    The 
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JAY  GOULD  AS  A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  TIMES. 

IN  Our  Day  for  Febrtiary,  Mr.  Williain  O.  Mc- 
Dowell deals  with  Jay  Gould  ' '  as  the  natural 
product  of  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  the 
United  States  of  America  from  the  year  of  his  birth, 
1837,  to  that  of  his  death,  1892."'  The  period  between 
these  dates,  he  explains.  "  marks  the  era  during  which 
the  mechanic  through,  the  steam  engine,  the  electric 
telegraph  and  tlie  other  prodiicts  of  inventive  genius, 
has  been  busily  at  work  revolutionizing  the  world, 
changing  it  from  a  scene  of  intlividualism  and  indi- 
vidual effort  to  one  of  co-operation,  or  cori)oration8, 
and  of  great  combinations  of  individuals  working  to- 
gether, and  of  organizations  of  corporations,  mis- 
named Trusts. 

"Future  genei-ations,"  says  Mr.  McDowell,  "will 
recognize  and  express  the  obligations  that  they  owe 
to  the  mechanics  of  this  generation,  but  they  -will 
imi)each  the  statesman  and  the  theologian,  the  ))ublic 
teacher,  an  1)eing  less  able,  and  for  ha\'ing  sliown 
small  capacity  for  the  duties  and  the  opjx)rtunities<>f 
the  era  in  which  they  lived,  and  tliey  will  imi)each 
us,  particularly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  career  of 
Jay  Gould. 

"  It  is  because  of  the  incompetencj'  of  statesmen  and 
tlie  complacence  and  co-oju'ration  of  law-makers  and 
enforcers,  and  the  indifference  of  the  public,  that  the 
career  of  Jay  Gould  has  been  possible.  No  man  ever 
lived  who  was  a  greater  curse  to  his  country,  or  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  recognizeil  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  the  rei)ositorj'  and  representative 
of  the  economic  power  of  his  time.  Every  jjossible 
inve.stor  in  the  enterprises  that  have  built  up  and  de- 
veloped this  country  felt  the  dread  and  fear  of  him. 
He  hiis  left  the  industries  and  the  transportation 
means,  and  the  telegrajihic  service  of  his  country, 
owned  almost  exclusively  by  Wall  Street  gambling 
capital,  rather  than  by  honest  investors.  His  life  and 
career  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
pernicious  in  its  example  that  has  ever  been  set  be- 
fore the  young  men  of  any  age.  With  his  death 
came  a  deluge  of  truth-telling.  Few  men  have  ever 
had  such  an  amount  of  terrible  facts  told  about  them 
after  they  were  gone.  Shall  we  be  able  to  draw  wis- 
dom from  this  exami)le,  and  to  profit  from  this  ex- 
perience, and  to  so  legislate,  at  once,  as  to  change  the 
order  of  affairs  in  wliich  he  ha.s  left  them,  to  bring 
about  a  condition  where  that  larger  development  of 
the  postal  idea,  the  telegraph,  will  be  absolutely 
owned  by  the  government  a-s  a  part  of  the  postal  plant 
of  the  country  /  Where,  as  a  part  of  the  working  ma- 
chinery of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  \\\\\ 
exist  the  office  and  the  officer  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Commerce,  who,  standing  at  the  birth  of  every  new 
corporation  with  interstate  powers,  shall  prevent  as 
absolutely  the  watering  of  their  securities  as  is  now 
the  watering  of  national  bank  stocks  prevented  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currencj-,  and  will  so  continue  in 
supervision  that  the  same  honesty  will  be  compelled 
in  railroad  and  other  companies  that  is  compelled  in 
national  banks ': 


"  Where  the  jrovernment  in  dealing  wWh.  the  kind 
of  property  (developed  by  those  organizations  which 
are  compelled  in  the  interests  of  economy  in  the  cost 
of  production),  share  interests  in  great  co-operative 
institutions  to  fulfill  its  first  duty  as  a  government, 
that  of  protecting  life  and  property,  it  will  re-estab- 
lish confidence  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  honest 
capital  of  the  world  in  American  corporation  securi- 
ties. Thus  it  -will  call  to  the  development  of  our 
country  the  ninety  or  niii(»ty-five  per  cent,  honest 
capital,  in  the  place  of  depending  upon,  as  now,  the 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  gambling  capital." 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

MR.  ANDREW  J.  PALM,  editor  of  the  American 
Jiiurnal  of  Politicn,  contributes  to  his  maga- 
zine an  article  on  cajntal  punishment.  He  maintains 
that  the  only  sure  protection  to  human  life  in  any 
country,  is  to  have  it  regarded  with  reverence  by  the 
whole  ijeople,  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  govern- 
ment wislies  to  teach  that  human  life  is  sacred,  it 
must  not  set  the  example  Ijy  deliberately  destroy- 
ing it  : 

"  The  favorite  argument  that  to  take  away  the  fear 
of  the  death  penalty  W(juld  result  in  an  increase  of 
murders  may  or  may  not  have  any  force  in  pliilosophy^ 
but  in  practice  it  ha.s  Ijeen  proven  false  rei)eatedly. 
In  those  of  our  own  States  where  capital  punishment 
has  been  abolished,  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
census  rei)orts  show  a  smaller  number  of  murders 
than  in  those  States  that  still  follow  the  law  of  '  an  eye 
for  an  ej-e,  and  a  tootli  for  a  tooth.'  The  same  is  true 
of  other  countries.  The  Howard  Association  of  Lon- 
don has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  its 
investigation  has  shown  beyond  doubt  that  death  as 
a  punishment  for  murder  has  the  only  effect  that 
might  be  exyjected,  that  it  hardens  instead  of  softens 
the  emotions,  and  prepares  men  to  commit  murder 
by  contemplating  it. 

' '  The  executioner  has  been  steadily  plying  his  gory 
tra<le  in  the  United  States  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  but  instead  of  his  being  a  terror 
to  evil  doers,  murders  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing. In  1888  there  were  2184  homicides  in  the  United 
States;  in  1889,  3567;  in  1890,  4290;  and  in  1891, 
.5906.  Is  not  this  evidence  enough  to  warrant  a 
change  in  our  method  of  dealing  with  the  crime  of 
murder?  When  it  comes  before  the  legislators  of  the 
different  States,  I  trust  they  ■will  not  act  on  their 
ideas  of  what  they  are  afraid  migh  t  occur  if  capital 
punishment  were  abolished,  rather  than  on  the  actual 
facts  as  thej'  have  occurred  where  it  has  been  abro- 
gated. 

"  The  death  penalty  defeats  the  ends  of  .justice  in 
allowing  thousancLs  of  murderers  to  go  at  liberty.  It 
is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  average  juror  of  to- 
day hesitates  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  being  an 
instrament  in  sending  a  fellow  to  death,  and  often- 
times when  there  is  no  other  verdict  possible  except 
that  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  or  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  the  convenient  reasonable  doubt 
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custom  had  grown  iip  that  they  might  sit  there  while 
people  waited  for  their  mails — and  he  did  not  like  to 
drive  them  out.  Viekers  and  Flanders  had  the  place 
cleared  out.  They  enlisted  Thomas  Taylor.  The 
carpenter  was  to  make  two  gigantic  tables  on  fixed 
stanchions,  which  filled  up  perhaps  a  fifth  of  the 
space.  They  begged  and  borrowed  smaller  tables  of 
churches,  and  dominoes  and  games  with  cards,  and  at 
a  clearing  sale  of  a  bankrupt  hotel,  boiaght,  dog- 
cheap,  lighting  apparatus  enough  for  the  whole  con- 
cern. All  these  things  were  now  put  into  the  loft, 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  loafer  boys 
below.  And  when  the  whole  was  ready,  there  were 
enough  of  them  to  come. 

'•  Viekers  had  worked  under  Gary  in  New  York, 
and  he  avoided  some  mistakes.  First  of  all,  he  sent 
an  order  to  New  York  and  another  to  Boston,  to  have 
fifty  bound  volumes  of  pictorial  papers  picked  up  for 
him  at  auction.  He  did  not  care  whether  they  were 
English  or  American,  whether  they  were  ten  years 
old  or  thirty.     To  the  street  boy  a  picture  is  a  picture. 

"  If  you  have  separate  papers  they  get  torn  to 
pieces.  Bound  volumes  are  more  interesting  and 
last  longer. 

"  He  began  with,  half  a  dozen  boxes  of  dominoes,  a 
dozen  sets  of  checkers,  half  a  dozen  sets  of  parchesi 
and  two  tables  for  parlor  croquet.  He  did  not  dare 
begin  with  common  playing  cards. 

"  The  first  night  he  let  in  ten  young  fellows  whom 
he  knew.  Some  of  them  were  in  his  own  Sunday 
school  class,  and  of  all  of  them  he  knew,  as  La- 
martine  said  in  a  similar  case,  that  they  would  ally 
themselves  to  the  side  of  order.  Each  of  these  boys 
had  permission  to  bring  one  other.  Each  of  them 
had  a  yellow  ticket  given  him,  which  admitted  him 
for  one  month, '  unless  forfeited,'  as  the  large  letters  on 
the  ticket  said.  They  were  all  decent  boys,  so  that 
their  hands  were  clean.  But  it  was  explained  to 
them  that  if  any  fellow  had  dirty  hands  or  face,  he 
must  stop  in  the  ante-room  and  wash.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  sink,  three  basins  and  a  roller  towel  were  pro- 
vided." This  was  good  so  far,  but  really  only  offered 
them  a  better  place  to  loaf  in.  So  the  outfit  was,  by 
degrees,  supplemented  with  a  cheap  piano,  some  car- 
pentering and  modeling  tools,  writing  and  di-awing 
books,  work  benches  and  vises.  The  possession  of 
red  tickets,  earned  by  good  work  and  behavior,  gave 
enti'ance  to  piano  and  drawing  lessons  and  entertain- 
ments, and  the  saloon  corner  was  deserted. 


DR.  BOWMAN  STEPHENSON  AND  HIS  ORPHANAGE. 

THERE  is  a  copiously  illustrated  and  visef ul  article 
in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  entitled  "Dr.  Bow- 
man Stephenson  and  His  Orphanage." 

Dr.  Stephenson  was  born  in  Newcastle,  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  Northumbrian  family  from  which 
Stephenson  the  engineer  sprang.  He  was  first  notable 
for  his  passionate  devotion  to  music,  and  long  before 
Moody  and  Sankey  were  known  in  England  he  used  to 
sing  and  play  in  the  streets  to  crowds  gathered  to  hear 


him  preach.  His  harmonium  was  carried  from  place 
to  place  by  willing  hands.  Sister  Dora,  his  daiighter 
and  only  child,  has  been  reluctantly  but  definitely 
drawn  into  the  work  of  public  speaking.  She  had 
a  prejudice  against  it  at  first,  but  her  father  being 
once  unexpectedly  detained  she  spoke  a  few  words  in 
his  place,  and  since  then  has  frequently  and  effectively 
addressed  large  audiences  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is 
that  which  describes  his  home.  He  began  by  taking 
a  few  lads  and  putting  them  into  a  cottage  with  a 
man  and  woman  to  look  after  them.  His  boys  and 
girls  are  divided  into  family  groups,  each  living  in  a 
house  distinct  from  the  others.  Each  group  consists 
of  twenty -five  children,  with  whom  two  ladies  live 
constantly.  There  are  now  fifty  sisters  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  they  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  middle  class. 
There  is  no  vow  of  any  kind,  and  members  of  all  the 
evangelical  churches  are  members  of  the  sisterhood. 
The  only  qualification  apart  from  capacity  to  do  the 
work  is  freedom  from  religious  prejudices. 

"  This  practical  parson  has  875  children  in  his  charge, 
divided  into  several  separate  groups  or  homes.  First, 
there  are  eleven  homes  at  Hackney.  Then  there  are 
five  branches  of  the  work  situated  in  the  country — 
one  at  Alverstoke,  chiefly  for  children  of  delicate 
constitution ;  a  second  at  New  Oscott ;  a  third  at 
Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  fourth  at  Gravesend. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  fine  '  farm  colony '  at 
Edgeworth  —  quite  a  self-contained  village — where 
200  children  are  being  brought  up  in  the  ways  of 
health,  industry  and  morality.  Dr.  Stephenson  has 
also  got  his  '  over-sea  colony,'  but  in  his  case  it  is 
a  '  colony '  only  in  name.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
established  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  home  capable 
of  temporarily  housing  100  children,  but  he  only  has 
the  children  remain  in  the  institution  whilst  they 
are  waiting  for  a  situation.  His  plan  is  to  get  the 
children  incorporated  into  the  ordinary  family  life 
of  the  country  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  to 
keep  the  children  apart  as  a  separate  body,  to  cause 
them  to  grow  up  as  a  community  foreign  to  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  colony,  is,  he  holds,  acting  in  a  way 
distinctly  inimical  to  their  best  interests,  as  well  as 
contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony.  Dr. 
Stephenson  gathers  his  families  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — there  are  even  children  from  the  Shetland 
Isles  and  the  Norman  Isles.  Attached  to  the  homes 
at  Hackney  is  a  beautiful  chapel,  where  Dr.  Stephen- 
son often  preaches,  and  where  the  services  on  the 
Sunday  mornings  are  characterized  by  a  beautiful 
completeness  and  charm.  There  are  now  nearly  900 
children  under  Dr.  Stephenson's  control  ;  and,  alto- 
gether, more  than  3,000  boys  and  girls  have  benefited 
by  that  prompting  of  the  heart  which  found  practical 
manifestation  in  the  district  of  the  New  Cut  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  The  work  demands  about  £16,000 
annually.  A  considerable  propoi'tion  of  this  sum  is 
raised  by  the  children  themselves — that  is  to  saj',  by 
means  of  concerts  given  by  choirs  of  the  children  in 
various  parts  of  the  country." 
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comes  in,  and  the  prisoner  is  set  at  liberty  ;  when,  if 
the  punishment  had  not  been  death,  he  would  have 
proini)tly  been  found  guilty. 

"  In  Massachusetts  from  1862  to  1882.  a  p.-riod  of 
twenty  years,  there  were  I'-i:^  trials  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree  and  but  29  of  tliese,  or  less  than  34  per 
cent.,  were  convicted.  In  Connecticut  diuing  thirtj- 
years  from  18.')0  to  1880,  97  persons  were  tried  for  first 
degree  murder,  and  of  these  but  13,  or  a  little  less 
than  13  per  cent.,  were  found  guilty. 

'■  Capital  punishment  wits  abolished  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and— a  State  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  the  other 
two — in  1852.  During  the  next  thirty  years  tliere 
were  27  persons  tried  for  first  degree  murder  in  that 
State,  of  whom  17,  or  63  per  cent.,  were  found  guilty 
as  charged.  The  same  truth  is  shown  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Maine,  the  statute  books  of  which  are 
no  longer  disgraced  by  the  law  of  death  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime." 

Mr.  Palm  gives  statistics  to  show  that  relatively  to 
population,  murders  are  becoming  le.ss  frequent  in 
many  States  which  have  abolisliod  capital  punish- 
ment. 

VACCINATION   AGAINST  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

WE  pul)lished  in  tlie  January  number  a  report 
of  the  e.xperii'nces  of  the  first  lady  who  was 
vaccinated  against  Asiatic  cholera.  The  discoverer  of 
this  metliod  of  dealing  with  cholera,  Dr.  Haflfkine, 
writes  an  article  in  the  Fortuiijhtly  lieiHew,  explaining 
the  characteristics  of  liis  process.  He  says  that  in  all  a 
hundred  injections  of  anti-choleraic  vaccine  have 
been  i)erform<'d  on  human  beings.  One  curious  fact 
which  i^s  new  that  Dr.  Haffkine  mentions  is,  that  dead 
microbes  are  just  as  useful  as  living  ones.  If  you 
kill  your  microbe  you  can  preserve  him  in  i)henic  acid 
as  long  a.s  you  like,  and  the  carbonized  vaccine  confers 
an  immunity  almost  an  complete  jus  that  resulting 
from  the  u.se  of  living  vaccine.  Dr.  Haffkine  is  firndy 
con\inced  that  if  he  were  only  to  1>e  allowed  to  test  lus 
metliod  in  a  Indian  or  Siamese  village,  where  vaccin- 
ation against  cholera  could  l)e  made  o])ligatory  on 
all,  the  cholera  would  be  rajiidly  and  completely 
extinguished.  Unfortunately,  l)efore  he  closes  his 
article  he  gives  a  hint  that  it  would  be  neces.sary 
to  vaccinate  periodically  against  cholera.  He  is  quite 
sure  that  immunity  can  be  .secured  for  four  months, 
but  how  nmch  longer  the  immunity  lasts  he  does  not 
know  ;  at  the  worst  it  would  be  only  needful  to  renew 
vaccination  from  time  to  time.  From  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  before  long  we  shall  spend  the 
whole  of  our  life  in  being  vaccinated  against  one  or 
other  of  the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  until  at 
last  mankind  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  life  itself 
is  not  worth  while  living  on  such  terms. 


The  Liidgate  3Ionthly  contains  an  illustrated  article 
upon  Famous  Women  Philanthropists,  the  Empress 
Frederick,  Princess  Christian,  the  Dutchess  of  Teck. 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and 
the  Countness  of  Meath. 


OUR  OWN  RIVIERA. 

MR.  JULIAN  RALPH,  who.  with  Mr.  Smedley, 
the  artist,  has  been  "doing"  the  interesting 
places  of  our  United  States  for  a  monthly  batch  of 
copy  to  Harper's  Magazine,  comes  out  in  Marcli  with 
a  readable  report  of  Florida  and  its  invading  host  of 
Northern  millionaires  in  the  "  season  " — late  vrinter 
and  early  spring. 

THE  COST  OF  RESTING   IN   FLOIUDA. 

The  balmy  atmosphere  of  our  Southern  peninsula- 
varying  in  mean  temperature  only  between  56'  and 
70°  during  the  three  months  of  the  year  when  the 
Nortliern  climate  is  most  disagreeable,  is  not  free  to 
all,  nor  to  any  who  have  not  made  their  "  pile."  "  A 
woman  and  her  lady  friend  and  maid  were  paying 
|39  a  day  for  rooms  and  meals  :  where  an  Astor  and 
his  bride  had  paid  the  same  sum  per  day  during  a 
week  of  their  honeymoon  ;  where  one  lady  took  a 
room  solely  for  her  trunks  at  |10  a  day,  and  where  an 
economical  young  woman  told  me  that  she  was  filling 
her  motlier's  closets  and  her  own  with  dresses,  while 
the  mother  put  her  things  on  the  chairs.  '  Mamma 
has  lia<l  her  day,  you  know,'  said  the  maiden,  '  and 
she  doesn't  care.' 

"  There  was  one  little  party  that  occupied  three 
liedrooms.  a  bathroom  and  a  parlor,  taking  up  a  whole 
comer  of  the  liouse  on  the  ground  floor,  whose  bill  at 
the  hotel  might  easily  have  been  $!'>  a  day.  And  in 
all  these  instances  the  extras  are  lost  sight  of — the  $5 
to  the  head  waiter,  the  $2  or  pi  a  week  to  the  waiter 
at  table.  Ihe  fees  to  the  bell  boys  and  the  ice- water 
boy  and  l)()otblack." 

"But  d('si)ite  all  this,"  qualfRes  Mr.  Ralph,  "a 
modest  and  confcnted  man  may  live  in  Florida,  and 
even  holmob  with  millionaires  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon, 
upon  sjvl  per  diem." 

AS  A   PLACE  OF  INVESTMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  successful  ventures  InTlorida  from 
a  commercial  jxtint  of  view  has  l)een  the  gigantic 
scheme  of  the  Philadeli)hian.  Mr.  Disston,  by  which 
tlie  great  lake  Okeechobee  and  its  surrounding  waters 
were  tapped  to  allow  the  cultivation  of  the  exceed- 
ingly rich  lands  about  them,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  great  sugar  refinery  to  utilize  the  raw  product 
at  hand.  The  orange  l)oom  of  1H73-6  throughout  the 
State  has  relapsed,  if  not  collapsed,  and  only  the 
shrewdest  orange  growers  out  of  the  mass  are  earn- 
ing interest  on  their  investments.  The  great  phos- 
phate boom,  exploiting  a  bed  of  rock,  analogous  to 
the  guano  deposits  of  Peru,  may  be  summed  up  in 
much  the  same  words. 

"The  commercial  situation  in  Florida  is  not  so 
agreeable  a  subject  as  its  holiday  side.  To  put  the 
case  bluntly,  as  it  was  put  to  me  by  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  famous  of  the  self-made  millionaires  of 
our  country,  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  '  Florida  has  been  a  great  sink  for  Northern 
and  Western  capital,  and  not  a  dollar  of  profit  on  any 
single  line  of  investments  has  ever  been  taken  out  of 
the  State.'  The  State  has  a  completely  servicealjle 
sj'stem  of  railroads,  but  their  opportunities  for  rnonpy- 
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making  have  been  mainly  limited  to  three  winter 
months  in  the  year.  The  hotels,  taken  as  a  whole, 
have  not  paid. " 

SOCIETY  IN  WASHINGTON. 
The  Official   Rout. 

MR.  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON  has  a  readable 
article  in  the  March  Harper's  on  the  official 
element  of  Washington  society.  He  paints  with  much 
wit  the  emergence  of  the  newly  elected  Congressman 
in  frock  coat  and  lavender  tie,  with  his  timorous  wife 
in  "  high  neck  "  black  silk,  on  the  scene  of  a  White 
House  roiit,  where  the  embarrassed  couple  may  be 
providentially  rescued  from  isolation  by  another  of 
their  ilk,  who,  notwithstanding  his  possibly  heretical 
political  creed,  will  be  hailed  with  great  welcome. 

"  There  will  be  the  vulgar  rich  man  who  for  years 
has  been  able  to  buy  whatever  he  desired  and  expects 
to  be  able  to  go  on  buying — friends,  social  position 
and  political  honors.  He  will  overwhelm  the  country 
members  with  invitations  to  his  '  residence.'  When 
they  go  there  he  will  give  them  cider  and  mud-turtle, 
but  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  sly  old  lobbyist  yonder 
and  the  experienced  Senator  who  is  a  power  in  the 
party  are  served  with  French  champagne  and  verita- 
ble terrapin.  He  will  throw  open  his  doors  to  all 
Washing-ton.  He  will  send  his  cards  of  invitation  to 
all  the  newspaper  coiTespondents,  whether  he  knows 
them  or  not,  and  who,  if  he  does  not  know  them,  will 
properly  feel  insulted  and  will  decline  to  honor  his 
entertainment  with  their  presence.  And  when  his 
party  is  done  with — he  will  call  it  a  '  blow-out ' — he 
will  have  made  a  mistake.  If  he  has  lavished  his 
champagne  and  cider,  his  tei-rapin  and  mud-turtle  for 
political  ends,  he  might  have  done  better  by  giving  a 
dinner  to  the  politicians  at  a  famous  restaurant.  The 
'  boys '  would  have  been  more  comfortable  in  their 
ovra  society  than  they  were  in  the  crush  of  strange 
men  and  stranger  women." 

These  do  not  by  any  means  form  the  only  or  even 
the  dominant  elements  in  the  White  House  guests,  but 
they  are  the  more  prominent  and  picturesque  because 
of  their  presence  side  by  side  with  the  guests  of  older 
standing  or  different  extraction  who  have  perfect 
savoir  faire. 

"  Washington  official  society  off  ers  a  great  revela- 
tion of  American  character.  These  people  who  make 
the  living  panorama  of  a  dravnng  room  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  institutions.  In  the  coimtries  of  kings 
and  emperors  they  could  not  have  come  to  this.  Some  of 
them  may  be  vulgar,  many  of  them  may  be  crude, 
most  of  them  may  be  uninteresting  to  those  whose 
pleasure  lies  in  the  alertness  and  skill  of  intellectual 
fence.  The  latest  works  of  fiction  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  them,  they  may  not  know  the  names  of  the  leading 
French  authors  or  painters,  they  may  not  have  heard 
that  Russia  has  a  literature,  they  may  not  think  the 
equestrian  effigy  of  Jackson  more  splendid  than  the 
graceful  figure  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  but  they 
have  self-respect  and  kind  considerateness  for  others, 
and  they  recognize  the  proprieties  of  speech  and  man- 


ners. They  feel  their  own  powers  and  have  realized 
their  value.  They  are  clean-minded  and  they  have 
won  their  leadership  by  their  own  efforts,  for  this  is 
the  congregation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republic — the 
men  and  women  who  inhabit  the  homes  of  the  coun- 
try, in  city  and  hamlet,  on  prairie  and  mountain  and 
by  sea-shore." 

DE  QUINCEY  IN  FRENCH. 

1"*HE  Opium  Eater  has  not  hitherto  been  an  au- 
thor much  T^pandu  in  France  ;  but  the  Comte 
de  Contades  has  been  studying  him,  and  is  especially 
pleased  with  his  essay  on  Joan  of  Ai"c.  The  results 
of  his  meditations  thereon  appear  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  February  15.  As  a  great  part  of  his 
article  consists  of  translated  extracts  from  De  Quin- 
cey,  there  would  obviously  be  no  object  in  reproducing 
it,  but  some  of  his  critical  and  introductory  remarks 
may  be  quoted.  He  insists  very  strongly  on  De 
Quincey's  visionary  quality,  and  brings  out  a  point 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  noticed  else- 
where— the  necessity  he  felt  for  relieving  his  imagi- 
nation after  a  stretch  of  sombre  and  powerful,  or  glo- 
riously ecstatic,  reverie,  by  some  work  of  dry  detail 
and  minute  historical  research.  The  two  tendencies 
are  combined  in  the  essay  on  Joan  of  Arc.  The  phe- 
nomenon, the  writer  says,  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  a  certain  class  of  minds.  It  resembles  the 
pianist's  exercise  on  a  dumb  keyboard — it  allows  some 
repose  to  the  imagination,  while  keeping  the  working 
faculty  in  training.  Giacomo  Leopardi,  the  immor- 
tal singer  of  the  Infelicitd,,  collected  the  fragments  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  and  sought 
a  distraction,  or  rather  an  interval,  in  his  melancholy 
by  rendering  into  the  language  of  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury an  ancient  Coptic  chronicle  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Sinai  monks.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
De  Quincey,  when  he  had  sufficiently  expressed  in 
Suspiria  de  Profundis  his  incurable  sadness,  had  the 
courage  to  write,  between  two  dreams,  his  "  Prole- 
gomena to  all  Future  Systems  of  Political  Economy." 
A  definite,  positive,  absorbing  labor,  preventing  him 
from  feeling,  when  the  dream  is  over,  the  miseries  of 
real  life — powerful  anaesthetics  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  mind ! 

The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  supplied  De  Quincey 
with  provision  for  this  double  need — material  for 
dreams  and  for  work.  He  could  contemplate  the 
glorious  figure  of  the  Maid  enshrined  in  a  resplen- 
dent haze  of  light ;  then  when  this  contemplation 
had  left  him  wearied  out,  he  could  argue  against  the 
French  historian  (Michelet),  and  laugh,  or  rather  try 
to  laugh,  at  his  expense — a  jesting  after  the  manner 
of  Swift,  cold-blooded  and  brutal,  which  often  makes 
one  shudder. 

In  his  study  of  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  as  in  nearly  all  the 
essays  which  fill  the  sixteen  volumes  of  his  works, 
writes  Madame  Contades,  De  Quincey  attempts  to 
jest  lightly,  after  the  manner  of  Voltaire,  and  svic- 
ceeds  about  as  well  as  one  of  those  big  English  actors 
— well-grown  Saxons  disguised  in  badly-made  French 
costumes,  more  like  athletes,  in  fact,  than  comedians 
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— would  succeed  in  a  comedy  of  Marivaux.  De 
Quiiicey's  humor,  usually  founded,  as  it  is,  on 
paradox,  has  something  unexpected  and  peculiarly 
strange,  which  strikes  us,  indeed,  but  worries  and 
disturbs  us  like  the  motiveless  smile  on  the  face  of 
a  paralytic.  We  shall  meet  with  several  specimens 
of  this  humor  in  the  "  Joan  of  Arc." 


TENNYSON  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

THE  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke  writes  in  Poet- 
Lore  in  answer  to  his  title  (juestion,  "What 
Should  Be  the  Poet's  Attitude  Toward  His  Critics  ?  " 
He  blames  Byron,  or  pities  him,  for  his  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Re\iewers,"  even  though  acknowl- 
edging the  provocation.  He  rather  prefers  Tenny.son's 
gentle  attitude. 

"  Perhaps  no  poet  ever  received  a  more  merciless 
castigation  than  he  in  the  Quart erhj  Review  of  1833. 
But  he  made  no  reply  :  and  after  years  of  silence  he 
came  forth  again  with  new  and  better  work,  and 
much  of  the  old  recast,  showing  that  lie  was  willing 
to  leani  from  his  critics.  Perhaps  the  criticism  of 
others  made  him  clearly  see  wliat  he  himself  had 
vaguely  felt  were  blemishes.  If  anything,  he  yielded 
almost  too  much  to  some  criticisms.  In  his  '  Dream 
of  Fair  Women  '  he  had  made  Ii>higenia  s;iy  : 

'  One  drew  a  sharj)  knife  tlirough  my  tender  throat 
Slowly — and  nothiDg  more.' 

Upon  wliich  the  smart  reviewer  remarked,  '  What 
touching  simplicity,  what  i)athetic  resignation  ! — he 
cut  my  throat — nothing  more.'  So  Tenny.son  has 
changed  the  passage,  but  hardly  for  the  Ix-tter.  As 
it  first  appeared,  it  was  far  mt)re  ex]ire8.sive  and  beati- 
tiful.  Still,  in  spite  of  tliis  and  a  few  other  excep- 
tions, Tennyson  has  sho^^^l  the  tnie  attitude  in  which 
the  poet  should  stand  toward  his  critics.  He  tried  to 
learn  from  them,  and  in  some  measure  he  regarded 
them  as  an  external  literary  conscience." 


MON  SALON. 
»  (Reminiscences  by  Jules  Simon.) 

IN  his  Review  M.  Jules  Simon  every  now  and  then 
gives  a  charming  article,  in  which  he  embodies 
some  most  interesting  reminiscences.  "  My  Salon," 
wliich  appears  in  the  Revue  de  Fa  mille  of  February  1 , 
is  one  of  those  chapters,  of  which  we  make  make  the 
follo^nng  abstract : 

His  salon  did  not  belong  to  the  elegant ;  it  was  sim- 
ply a  reunion  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men  of  letters 
and  as  many  jwliticians,  who  met  every  Thursday  on 
a  fifth  floor,  simply  to  talk.  But  that  salon  no  longer 
exists,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  reopened 
during  March  for  five  receptions,  when  M.  Simon  is 
cou^nnced  all  his  old  friends  who  are  still  alive  will 
be  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance  ;  there  will  not  be 
many  ministers,  senators  or  deputies,  but  there  will 
be  plenty  of  great  artists  and  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Such  reunions  had  a  certain  attraction  under  the 
Empire.     Some  were  half  fashionable  and  half  polit- 


ical, and  a  certain  amount  of  etiquette  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to ;  but  the  only  political  salons  where  one 
was  quite  at  home  were  those  of  Hipi)olyte  Carnot 
and  Jiiles  Simon.  Carnot  received  on  Wednesdays 
and  M.  Simon  on  Thursdays.  Carnot' s  was  more  of 
the  world  ;  his  house  was  rich  and  cori'ect,  and  there 
were  more  old  depiities  seen  there.  At  M.  Simon's 
there  were  more  journalists  ;  otherwise  very  much 
the  same  people  met  at  both  houses. 

M.  Simon  recalls  a  number  of  guests  who  had  to 
disappear  with  the  CoiijxV  Etat  :  there  was  alsocpiite 
a  colony  of  proscribed  Italians.  The  house  was  not 
closed  after  the  Coup  d'  Etat,  but  tho.se  who  still  went 
knew  that  M.  Simon  was  closely  wat<;hed.  After  a 
time,  again  the  reunions  were  restored,  and  man)' 
famotis  politicians  maintained  the  irreconcilable  cliar- 
acter  and  rei)utation  of  the  house.  There  were  phi- 
losophers and  artists  ;  OUivier,  Picard  and  H6non 
were  also  of  the  number.  After  1863,  when  M.  Simon 
wa.s  a  deputy,  all  the  members  of  the  Opposition  came, 
and  occasionally  one  or  two  members  of  the  Liberal 
Right  ventured  in  tlieir  midst.  Few  Tlmrsdays  passed 
without  a  visit  from  Marie,  Carnot,  and  R6musat 
.after  their  return  from  exile. 

Among  the  journalists  was  the  brilliant  Pr6vost- 
Paradol,  who  discussed  politics  with  Pelletan  ;  both 
had  the  same  sentiments  but  never  the  .same  opinions. 
D'Hau.ssonville  wa«  more  passionate,  he  was  the 
genius  of  the  Opjjosition  in  person,  al)solutely  inac- 
cessible to  discouragement,  fear  or  bad  humor.  At 
the  beginning  the  mistake  was  made  of  receiving 
every  one  who  came,  but  it  soon  grew  embarrassing, 
for  it  was  not  easy  to  ask  Gaml)etta,  Ferrj'  and  Flo- 
quet  to  sf)eak  in  whispers. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  soirfees  was  gossip.  About 
10  o'clock  some  one  would  arrive  and  excitedly  call 
out,  "  Yon  know  the  news  ?  "  Eveiy  one  would  press 
around  and  liear  the  storj'  of  a  duel  or  some  other 
folly  ;  but  M.  Simon  is  at  a  loss  to  say  what  sort  of 
people  the  Parisians  had  l)ecome  if  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  gossip  was  true.  The  visitors  haxl  no  scruples ; 
they  went  straight  for  the  world. 

For  instance,  a  little  imagination  would  have  made 
out  that  Victor  Hugo  was  a  toliacconist.  He  had  in- 
stalled himself  in  a  curious  house  in  the  Place  de 
I'Hotel  de  VUle,  and  was  pajing  the  jienalty  of  the 
beautiful  sixteenth  century  facade  by  immerous  in- 
conveniences. There  was  no  porter  and  no  private 
entrance,  and  the  tenants  had  to  pass  through  the 
shop  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  a  tobacconist.  One 
night  Cliarles  and  Francis  Hugo  wished  to  be  let  in 
long  after  the  usual  hour  of  closing  th(5  shop.  The 
proprietor  complained  to  the  father,  and  he  admon- 
ished his  sons,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  result  was 
that  Victor  Hugo  undertook  to  guard  the  house  him- 
self till  midnight,  and  one  night  was  a,sked  to  sell 
two-pennyworth  of  tobacco  over  the  counter. 

Goudchaux  passed  his  time  between  Paris  and 
Brus.sels,  and  took  back  and  forward  news  to  and 
from  the  exiles.  Many  indiscretions  were  also  per- 
mitted in  the  salon  ;  but  the  police  shut  their  eyes  to 
it  all.     On  the  tables  pamphlets,  verses  and  indee<l 
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all  the  novelties  disagreeable  to  the  government  lay- 
in  abundance.  Some  smuggled  in  copies  of  "  Napo- 
leon le  Petit"  and  other  vv^orks,  which  were  con- 
cealed under  the  mantel-shelf.  Copies  of  the  "  Lettr-e 
sur  THistoire  de  France,"  a  violent  satire  against 
Prince  Jerome  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  were  also  circu- 
lated in  large  numbers. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  M.  Simon  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  From  his  bal- 
cony he  has  seen  all  the  governments  and  funeral 
processions— Louis  Philippe  passing  in  review  the 
National  Guard,  Louis  Blanc  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people,  for  instance.  Almost  every  European 
celebrity  has  mounted  his  five  floors— M.  Thiers,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Castelar,  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Gambetta 
and  others. 

But,  writes  M.  Simon  in  conclusion  ;  "It  is  not  to 
the  greatest  names,  but  to  the  most  beloved  that  I 
feel  attached.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  if  God  had 
treated  me  according  to  my  deserts,  he  would  have 
given  me  a  paternal  home  somewhere  to  keep  to- 
gether my  friends.  As  it  is,  I  have  only  this  corner, 
from  which  the  owner  may  chase  me  at  any  moment. 
But  before  the  final  departure,  which  cannot  be  far 
off,  I  could  not  help  giving  myself  the  pleasure  of 
making  this  tour  of  the  souvenirs  which  detain  me  in 
their  midst." 

NEW  SCHILLER  LETTERS. 

1  TWICE  already  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  has  been 
enabled  to  publish  important  contributions  to 
Schiller  literature  in  the  shape  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  relating  to  the  poet's  connection  with 
DiTke  Friedrich  Christian  von  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg.  The  first  series  of  letters  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1875,  and  was  edited  by  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  ;  the  second  appeared  a  year  later  vnth  A.  L. 
J.  Michelson  as  editor. 

What  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  January  now 
publishes  under  the  title  of  "New  Schiller  Letters" 
is  scarcely  to  be  compared,  for  interest  and  impor- 
tance, to  the  two  previoiTS  contributions  ;  but  the  two 
letters  of  Schiller  to  Count  Schimmelmann  possess  a 
certain  charm,  which  is  enhanced  by  several  letters 
from  Schiller's  wife  to  the  Countess  Schimmelmann. 
It  v?ill  be  remembered  how  miich  Schiller  suffered 
from  ill-health  and  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  how, 
about  the  end  of  1792,  the  Duke  of  Ai7.gustenburg  and 
Count  Schimmelmann,  "  two  friends,  united  by 
world-citizenship,"  wrote  to  the  "  noble  man,"  offer- 
ing him  a  gift  of  three  thousand  gulden  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  rest  he  so  much  needed  after  a  severe 
illness,  and  to  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  system- 
atic overwork  in  order  to  meet  his  responsibilities. 
And  this  gift  was  brought  about  by  Baggesen,  the 
Danish  poet. 

Schiller's  letters  to  the  Duke  are  now  almost  com- 
plete, but  his  letters  to  the  Count  have  just  been  dis- 
covered among  Schimmelmann's  papers  in  the  Royal 
Danish  Archives,  and  Louis  Bobe,  who  has  edited 
them,  adds  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  Count, 


of  whom,  as  yet,  no  worthy  biogi-aphy  exists.  Schim- 
melmann was  born  at  Dresden,  but  the  best  of  his 
days  were  spent  at  Copenhagen  as  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  Danish  government.  With  his  second  vdfe,  a 
Dane,  he  made  liis  house  a  salon  for  all  sorts  of  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  with  the  most  diverse  interests 
and  views.  Among  them  were  Lavater,  Niebuhr, 
Reinhold,  Fichte,  Baggesen,  and  too  many  others  for 
mention  here.  "Poets,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  have  called 
Schimmelmann  the  noblest,  and  have  not  spoken  too 
highly  of  him,  for  he  was  also  the  gentlest,  the 
mildest,  and  the  most  modest." 

Under  date,  Jena,  July  13,  1793,  Schiller  writes: 
"  At  last  I  feel  enough  courage  to  ajjproach  a  man  to 
whom  1  owe  so  much,  and  what  undoubtedly  is  stiU 
greater  in  his  eyes,  one  who  has  caused  in  me  the 
piirest  admiration  of  his  mind  and  heart. "  And  again, 
on  February  5,  1796 :  "  The  independence  and 
leisure  which  you  have  procured  me  have  rendered  it 
possible  for  me  to  make  important  progress  with  my 
endeavors  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  activity,  my 
physical  strength,  though  not  restored,  has  not  been 
more  impaired." 

The  first  letter  from  Frau  Schiller  to  the  Countess 
is  dated  Weimar,  April  4,  1814,  nine  years  after 
Schiller's  death.  "  One  bond  unites  us  for  ever,"  she 
writes,  "  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and 
the  love  of  Schiller's  high  thoughts  which  surround 
us.  I  know  and  feel  that  he  remains  dear  to  you  both. 
How  touching  it  was  in  the  anxious  days  during  the 
war,  when  the  soldiers  forgot  for  a  moment  theii* 
burdens  and  hardships,  and  sought  out  me  and  my 
house  to  honor  Schiller's  memory,  and  many  a  Prus- 
sian, Russian,  and  Austrian  said  to  me,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  how  much  they  owed  him."  Charlotte 
Schiller's  other  letters  to  the  Countess  are  dated 
August  2,  1814,  and  May  24,  1816,  and  a  fragment, 
of  January  7,  1817,  is  addressed  to  the  Count,  and 
is  a  letter  of  condolence  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  wife.  The  Count's  reply  is  also  incomplete 
and  vnthout  date,  but  the  fragment  shows  how  highly 
the  Schillers  were  esteemed  by  the  Schimmelmanns. 


GOETHE'S  MOTHER. 

JOHANNES  PROELSS,  writing  in  Heft  6  of  Vom 
Fels  zum  Meer,  remarks  that  men  born  to  create 
the  beautiful  mostly  inherit  their  intellectual  gifts 
from  their  mother  rather  than  from  the  father.  That 
Goethe's  mother  stood  in  such  relationship  to  her  son 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  poet  himself  was 
among  the  first  to  acknowledge  it  in  prose  and  verse. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Karl  Heinemann's  "  Goethe's 
Mother,"  Frau  Rat  Goethe  has  been  treated  fi'om  al- 
most every  point  of  view,  and  there  would  seem  lit- 
tle new  left  to  be  said. 

One  important  side  of  her  character,  however,  has 
hitherto  escaped  attention,  and  Johannes  Proelss 
hastens  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  a  study  of  Goethe's 
mother  as  a  Frankfiarter,  dealing  vdth  Frau  Rat's 
political  relationship  to  Frankfurt.  Every  one  must 
be  struck  with  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  Goethe 
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to  his  giiindmother  on  the  mother's  side.  She  be- 
longed- to  an  old  Frankfurt  family,  and  what  we  know 
of  her  shows  a  proud  modesty  ;  conscious  of  her  own 
worth,  she  was  able  to  hold  her  own  ;  and  though  a 
woman  of  great  dignity,  she  had  a  healthy  faculty  for 
joy,  which  kept  her  young  even  in  her  old  age.  Goe- 
the's mother  possessed  the  same  qualities,  but  in  her 
tliis  faculty  for  joy  and  happiness  was  the  dominating 
force  in  lier  character.  Her  lively  imagination  was 
inherited  from  her  father. 

Goethe's  grandfather  played  an  important  part 
when  Charles  VII.,  soon  after  his  coronation,  .sought 
refuge  in  the  faithful  free  city,  and  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  proud  of  his  political  significance,  and  to 
have  brought  up  liis  daughter  as  a  good  Frankfurter. 
"  Be  proud  that  you  are  a  citizen  of  Frankfurt,"  ^\Tote 
Frau  Goethe  to  her  son  at  the  time  of  the  defense  of 
Mainz  (1792)  against  the  Frendi.  "  Every  week  3,000 
fl.  are  sent  to  our  brothers,  the  brave  Germans,  to 
procure  them  provisions.  I  call  that  having  Gennan 
blood  in  one's  vein's.  The  sons  of  the  merchants  of 
our  first  houses  wear  uniform  and  are  ready  to  defend 
their  Father-town  in  case  of  need.  .  .  .  No  won- 
der Frankfurt  flourishes  and  gets  rich.  God  must 
reward  it."  Frau  von  Goethe  would  never  consent 
to  follow  her  son  to  Wiemar  ;  only  on  his  advice 
would  she  give  up  the  famous  house  in  the  Hirsch- 
graben  for  a  flat  in  the  Rossmarkt  (horse  market), 
the  centre  almost  of  many  great  public  events  con- 
nected wth  the  liistory  of  the  city.  To  her  the  main 
thing  wa.s  that  Frankfurt  should  remain  a  free  city. 
A  good  Frankfurter,  she  was  also  a  good  German ; 
her  political  interests  and  her  democratic  principles 
lay  in  her  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  again  and  again  she 
admonished  her  son  not  to  forget  his  native  city  in 
his  hajipiness  at  Wiemar,  but  to  remain  a  good  Ger- 
man too. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  AN  AMERICAN  WESTMINSTER? 

THE  March  Century  contains  an  elaborate  article 
by  Henrj'  B.  Fuller,  tlie  author  of  "  The  Chev- 
aUer  of  Pensieri-Vaiii,"  on  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
furnishes  ample  opportunities  for  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell's  gi'aceful  drawings. 

After  describing  the  picturesque  comers  and  strik- 
ing details  of  the  Abbey  Mr.  Fuller  speaks  of  Canon 
Farrar's  proposal  for  an  American  Westminster,  and 
finds  several  serious  objections  to  the  idea :  "  One 
alone  is  apparently  insurmountable — the  necessity  of 
a  political  basis  and  the  inevitability  of  a  political 
bias.  The  voter  swarms  ;  the  practical  politician  is 
abroad.  If  the  guiding  and  restraining  sense  of  high 
church  dignitaries,  supposedly  sensitive  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  history  and  to  the  force  of  hallowed  tra- 
dition, has  not  always  proved  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
vention of  jarring  faux  jyas,  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  rawly  extemporized  board  or  committee, 
working  on  the  yea-and-nay  plan — a  body  certain  to 
have  the  qualities  of  its  active  creators  and  perpet- 
uators  and  to  be  pro-vided  at  the  start  with  a  very 
large  space  to  fill  ?    Our  English  well-wisher,  in  his 


suggestions  for  a  national  American  pantheon,  pr 
vides  for  our  early  explorers  and  colonizers,  oisr 
poets  and  theologians  and  historians  ;  but  he  does 
not  lay  equal  stress  ui)on  our  '  statesmen,'  as  we  are 
fond  of  calling  them.  Now,  when  we  consider  that 
the  one  character  to  evoke  the  \'ivid,  spontaneous 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  political  orator,  that  this  same 
people  is  in  the  habit  of  prompt  and  definite  action 
in  a  matter  which  really  moves  and  concerns  it. 
and  that  in  no  other  land  is  ante-mortem  abuse 
more  subject  to  the  corrective  of  post-mortem  praise, 
we  may  imagine  the  make-up  and  aspect  of  our 
pantheon  after  a  hot  political  camprngn  that  hap- 
jiened  to  l)e  followed  by  a  season  of  severe  mortal- 
ity. It  might,  at  first,  give  us  considerable  com- 
placency ;  shortly  it  would  displease  us,  presently  it 
would  disgust  us  ;  and  in  the  future  we  should  be 
well  enough  satisfied  to  bury  our  illustrious  dead 
near  their  own  families  and  amidst  the  scenes  with 
which  they  were  associated  during  life." 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

IN  the  Andm^er  Review  there  is  a  good  article  on 
Mr.  Brooks,written  before  liis  death,  by  William 
Lawrence,  who  criticises  as  follows  the  great  preacher's 
manner  of  speaking.  "His  illustrations  are  some- 
times over  bold  ;  occasionally  newly  coined  words 
and  multiplied  adjectives  suggest  haste ;  for  the 
preiicher  is  aft^'r  deeper  things  than  style  ;  he  has*  no 
time  for  i)olisli  and  erasures.  Sometimes  tlie  prejiclier 
is  caught  and  held  in  the  interest  of  his  o^^^l  thought 
and  imagination  :  he  gives  his  fancy  and  sagacity  too 
full  i)lay  ;  he  talks  about  the  truth  too  elaborately  ; 
he  overloads  with  words  and  imagery  ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  move  as  directly  as  he  might ;  but  the  work 
is  interesting  :  the  attention  is  more  than  held,  it  is 
enslaved." 

A  Jewish  Tribute. 

We  quote  as  follows  from  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silver- 
man's article,  "  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Phillips 
Brooks,"  in  the  Menorah  Monthly:  "The  death  of 
Phillips  Brooks  touches  not  only  the  Episcopalian 
Church ;  it  touches  Protestantism  and  it  affects 
Christianity  ;  it  enlists  the  sympathies  of  Judaism ; 
it  calls  forth  the  wailing  sound  of  religion,  univer- 
sal and  cosmopolitan. 

"He  was  a  preacher  for  all  men — not  only  for  the 
particular  adherents  of  his  church.  He  was  a 
preacher  for  the  evil  and  the  ignorant,  the  profes- 
sional and  lajTnan,  the  high  and  lowly.  '  The  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly.'  In  whatever  city 
he  preached  the  people  flocked  to  hear  him,  Jew  and 
Christian  alike,  men  of  all  sects  and  shades  of  opin- 
ion. His  doctrines  were  always  broad,  and  even 
when  men  did  not  share  his  opinions  they  were 
moved  by  his  logical  expositions.  On  moral  topics  he 
was  particularly  powerful  and  eloquent. 

' '  Brooks  was  pre-eminently  a  liberal  preacher.  His 
lectures  on  Tolerance  speak  for  the  man.    He  taught 
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that,  God  being  our  Father,  all  men  are  brothers,  and 
that  we  are  to  love  even  inlidels  and  pagans,  Bud- 
dhists, Mohammedans  and  the  worshipers  of  Zeus. 
•  Around  each  one  of  us  lie  four  concentric  circles. 
The  nearest  encloses  the  particular  church  to  which 
he  belongs  ;  the  next  distant  the  whole  body  of  his 
own  religion  ;  the  one  after  that,  those  who  cherish 
any  religious  belief  whatever  ;  the  last,  all  mankind, 
even  those  with  no  religion  at  all.' 

"  It  is  refreshing  in  even  this  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  to  know  that  a  great  preacher  of  religion  has 
been  teaching  such  views.  And  the  more's  the  pity 
that  he  has  been  called  away  from  life  so  early. 


A  PEN  PORTRAIT  OF  AUDUBON. 
Drawn    by   Himself. 

SCRIBNER'S  for  March  makes  a  leadmg  feature 
of  its  opening  contribution,  a  verbatim  copy  of 
the  journal  of  John  James  Audubon,  preceded  by  a 
short  introduction  by  his  granddaughter,  Maria  R. 
Audubon.  The  famous  naturalist's  early  life  was  a 
most  picturesque  and  eventful  one.  He  gives  the 
following  naive  description  of  himself  during  his 
youthful  days,  just  after  his  arrival  in  America  : 

"  I  was  what  in  plain  terms  may  be  called  ex- 
tremely extravagant.  I  had  no  vices,  it  is  true, 
neither  had  I  any  high  aims.  I  was  ever  fond  of 
shooting,  fishing,  and  riding  on  horseback ;  the 
raising  of  fowls  of  every  sort  was  one  of  my  hob- 
bies, and  to  reach  the  maximum  of  my  desires  in 
those  different  things  filled  every  one  of  my  thoiights. 
I  was  ridiculously  fond  of  dress.  To  have  seen  me 
going  shooting  in  black  satin  smallclothes,  or  breeches, 
with  silk  stockings,  and  the  finest  ruffled  shirt  Phila- 
delphia could  afford,  was,  as  I  now  realize,  an  absiird 
spectacle,  but  it  was  one  of  my  many  foibles,  and  I 
shall  not  conceal  it.  I  purchased  the  best  horses  in 
the  country  and  rode  vC^ell,  and  I  felt  proud  of  it ; 
my  guns  and  fishing-tackle  were  equally  good,  al- 
ways expensive  and  richly  ornamented,  often  with 
silver.  Indeed,  though  in  America,  I  cut  as  many 
foolish  pranks  as  a  young  dandy  in  Bond  street  or 
Piccadilly. 

"I  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  dancing  and 
drawing ;  in  all  I  had  been  well  instructed,  and  not 
an  opportunity  was  lost  to  confirm  my  propensities 
in  those  accomplishments.  I  was,  like  most  young 
m^n,  filled  with  the  love  of  amusement,  and  not  a 
ballj  a  skating  match,  a  house  or  riding  party,  took 
place  without  me.  Withal,  and  fortunately  for  me, 
I  was  not  addicted  to  gambling ;  cards  I  disliked, 
and  I  had  no  other  evil  practices.  I  was,  besides, 
temperate  to  an  intemperate  degree.  I  lived,  until 
the  day  of  my  union  with  your  mother,  on  milk, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  the  addition  of  game  and 
fish  at  times,  but  never  had  I  swallowed  a  single  glass 
of  wine  or  spirits,  until  the  day  of  my  wedding.  The 
result  has  been  my  uncommon,  indeed  iron,  con- 
stitution. This  was  my  constant  mode  of  life  ever 
since  my  earliest  recollection,  and  while  in  France  it 
was  extremely  annoying  to  all  those  round  me.    In- 


deed, so  much  did  it  influence  me  that  I  never  went 
to  dinners,  merely  because  when  so  situated  my  pe- 
culiarities in  my  choice  of  food  occasioned  comment, 
and  also  because  often  not  a  single  dish  was  to  my 
taste  or  fancy,  and  I  could  eat  nothing  from  the 
sumptuous  tables  before  me.  Pies,  puddings,  eggs, 
milk  or  cream  was  all  I  cared  for  in  the  way  of  food, 
and  many  a  time  have  I  robbed  my  tenant's  wife, 
Mrs.  Thomas,  of  the  cream  intended  to  make  butter 
for  the  Philadelphia  market.  All  this  time  I  was 
as  fair  and  as  rosy  as  a  girl,  though  as  strong,  indeed 
stronger,  than  most  young  men,  and  as  active  as  a 
buck." 


ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

PROF.  C.  H.  TOY  of  Harvard  University  con- 
tributes to  the  New  World  an  article  in  which 
he  seeks  to  discover  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  Israel- 
itish  religion  was  influenced  by  Egyptian  religious 
thought  during  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt.  We  have 
space  for  only  his  conclusion  : 

"  The  sum  of  our  inquiry  is  that  Israel  in  Egypt  was 
not  in  a  position  to  be  discernably  affected  by  Egyp- 
tian religious  thought.  The  Old  Testament  picture  of 
the  Egytian  residence  must  be  somewhat  modified  : 
Instead  of  a  nation,  having  a  great  religious  tradition, 
reduced  through  jealously  and  fear  to  slavery,  and 
condemned  to  hard  labor,  then  rising  in  the  person  of 
a  monotheistic  leader  to  indignant  protest,  and  march- 
ing away  in  organized  form  amid  the  groans  of  the^ 
crushed  Egyptians,  we  must  imagine  a  small  body  of 
tribes,  constituting  the  germ  of  the  future  Israelitisb 
people,  without  a  well-defined  religious  system,  with- 
out distinct  political  or  religious  unity,  withdrawing 
at  some  favorable  moment  from  the  yoke  of  a  great 
government,  passing  into  the  desert  after  the  fashion 
of  nomads,  and  entering,  under  the  guidance  of 
Moses,  on  a  fniitf ul  path  of  religious  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  outside  of  the  Hexateuch,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment picture  of  the  religious  development  is  self -con- 
sistent and  natural.  The  loosely  combined  tribes  get 
a  foothold  in  Canaan  (as  in  the  book  of  Judges) ;  are 
gradually  drawn  more  closely  together  by  common 
political  interests  and  by  the  common  worship  of 
Yahweh  apparently  introduced  by  Moses ;  receive 
additions  from  Canaanitish  clans,  and  move  surely 
on  toward  their  great  religious  destiny.  Adopting 
the  culture  of  their  more  advanced  neighbors,  they 
develop  their  ethical  monotheism  in  a  framework  of 
Canaanitish  institutions.  The  resulting  religion  is 
Semitic,  but  stamped  with  the  peculiar  Israelitish 
genius,  and  sharply  differenced  fi'om  the  other 
Semitic  systems  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  any  peculiar 
Egyptian  conception.  The  later  thought  of  the 
people,  looking  back  to  its  beginnings  and  attempting 
to  trace  its  origins,  holds  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  invests  it  with  the 
supernatural  dignity  that  seemed  to  befit  the  birth  of 
a  great  nation.  Ideas  of  the  later  times  are  crowded 
into  these  first  years  and  clothed  in  legendary  dress. 
But,  whatever  mystery  may  envelop  the  genesis  of 
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Hebrew  life,  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  do 
not  call  on  us  to  ascribe  any  permanent  political  or 
religious  significance  to  the  abode  of  Israel  in  Egj'pt." 


NAPOLEON  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  ELBA. 

THE  Century,  for  March,  makes  its  feature  an  ac- 
count of  "  Napoleon's  Deportation  to  Elba," 
by  Captain  Thomas  Ussher,  R.  N.,  who  wa.s  in 
charge  of  the  expedition.  Since  the  printing  of  the 
number  it  has  been  found  out  by  the  editor  that  the 
same  material  came  to  light  in  1841  in  Dublin, 
through  a  small  pamphlet,  which  was  circulated, 
however,  so  narrowly  as  to  scarcely  deprive  this 
original  and  unique  account  of  its  value. 
NAPOLEON  ON  RECIPROCITY. 
We  find  a  conversation  rejiorted  of  Napoleon  %vith 
Lord  Sydmouth,  in  which  the  former  ardently  advo- 
cates reciprocity  between  France  and  England. 
"  Napoleon  sjiid  that  the  Americans  admitted  the  just- 
ness of  his  i)rinciples  of  commerce.  Formerly  tliey 
brought  over  some  millions  of  tobacco  and  cotton, 
took  sjwcie  in  return,  and  then  went  empty  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  furnished  themselves  with  British 
manufacture.  He  refused  to  admit  their  tobacco 
and  cotton  unle.w  they  took  from  France  an  ocjuiva- 
lent  in  French  produce  ;  they  jnelded  to  Ids  system  as 
l)eing  just.  He  iidded  that  now  England  had  it  .all 
lier  own  way.  that  there  wjis  no  jKiwer  which  could 
successfully  oppose  her  system,  and  tliat  she  might 
now  impose  on  France  any  treaty  she  plea.sed.  '  The 
Bourbons.  j)(K)r  devils  [here  he  checked  himself],  are 
great  lords  who  are  contented  with  having  back  tlieir 
estates  and  castles  ;  but  if  the  French  jieople  become 
dissatisfied  with  that  [the  treaty],  and  find  that  tliere 
is  not  the  encouragement  for  their  manufactures  in 
the  interior  of  the  countr>'  that  there  should  be, 
they  [the  Bourl>ons]  will  be  driven  out  in  six  months. 
Marseilles,  Nantes,  Bordeaux  and  the  coast  are  not 
troubled  by  that,  for  they  always  have  the  same 
commerce  ;  but  in  the  interior  it  is  another  thing.  I 
well  know  what  the  feeling  is  for  me  at  Terrare  [?] 
Lyons,  and  those  places  which  have  manufactures, 
and  which  I  have  encouraged.' " 

PLANS   FOR   THE   INVASION   OF   ENGLAND. 

"Napoleon  frequently  spoke  of  the  invasion  of 
England  ;  that  he  never  intended  to  attenpt  it  with- 
out a  superiority  of  fleet  to  protect  the  flotilla.  This 
superiority  would  have  been  attained  for  a  few  days 
by  leading  ours  out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  suddenly 
returning.  If  the  French  fleet  arrived  in  the  Chan- 
nel three  or  four  days  before  ours  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient. The  flotilla  would  immediately  push  out, 
accompanied  by  the  fleet,  and  the  landing  might  take 
place  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  as  he  would  march 
direct  to  London.*  He  preferred  the  coast  of  Kent, 
but  that  must  have  depended  on  wind  and  weather ; 
he  would  have  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  naval 
officers  and  pilots,  to  land  the  troops  wherever  they 
thought  they  could  do  so  ynih  the  greatest  security 
and  in  the  least  time.  He  had  1,000.000  men.  and 
each  of  the  flotilla  had  boats  to  land  them  ;  artillery 


and  cavalry  would  soon  have  followed,  and  the  whole 
could  have  reached  London  in  three  days.  He  armed 
the  flotilla  merely  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  in- 
tended it  to  fight  its  way  across  the  Channel ;  it  was 
only  to  deceive  us.  It  was  observed  that  we  expected 
to  be  treated  with  great  severity  in  case  of  his  suc- 
ceeding, and  he  was  asked  what  he  would  have  done 
had  he  arrived  in  London,  He  said  it  was  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  :  for  a  people  \\nth  spirit  and 
energy,  like  the  English,  was  not  to  be  subdued  even 
by  taking  the  capital.  He  would  certainly  have 
sejiarated  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  occupy- 
ing of  the  capital  would  have  been  a  death-blow  to 
our  funds,  credit  and  commerce.  He  asked  me  to 
siiy  frankly  whether  we  were  not  alarmed  at  his 
preparation  for  invading  England." 

THE  MARSEILLAISE  AND  ITS  AUTHOR, 
''y  HERE  is  an  interesting  account  in  Music  of  the 

1  circumstances  under  which  the  '  Marseillaise ' 
was  written,  together  with  a  short  sketch  of  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  tlie  author  of  this  famous  national  air  : 

"On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1792,  tlie  Mayor  of 
Strassbourg.  Dietrich,  gave  a  banquet  to  a  company 
of  volunteers  who  were  about  to  join  the  army.  Four 
days  earlier  France  had  declared  war  on  Austria  and 
PruRsia,  and  in  conwnjuence  the  prevailing  sentiment 
was  one  of  intense  patriotism.  One  of  the  partici- 
pants at  the  banquet  was  the  captain  of  engineers. 
Claude  Josejjh  Rouget  de  Lisle,  at  that  time  thirty- 
two  yenrs  old.  He  was  bom  May  10,  1760,  at  Lons  le 
Saulnier. 

•  •  Th»-  y(nuig  officer  was  known  as  a  successful  ama- 
teur musician  and  jKjet.  Mayor  Dietrich  a.sked  him 
if  lie  could  not  undertake  to  write  a  war  song  for  the 
departing  vcjlunteers.  Rouget  de  Lisle  answered  yes. 
and  went  home. 

"  That  wliole  night  he  sat  at  his  desk,  and  when 
the  morning  of  April  25  dawned,  the  '  Marseillaise ' 
was  finished.  It  was  the  result  of  one  night's  work. 
The  author  had  called  it  '  Chant  de  Guerre  deTArmee 
du  Rhin.'  On  that  very  day  Mayor  Dietrich  liad  it 
played  by  a  full  orchestra  on  the  market  place  in 
Stra.sslxjurg,  and  the  Marseillaise  celebrated  its  first 
triumph. 

"  The  northern  wing  of  the  French  Army  brought 
the  song  with  them  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  copies  of 
it  were  quickly  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Alsace. 
In  Paris  it  remained  unknown  for  some  time.  First 
it  must  pass  through  Marseilles.  In  June,  1792,  the 
Council  of  Marseilles  had,  on  the  appeal  of  Barba- 
roux,  collected  a  number  of  volunteers  '  who  under- 
stood how  to  die,'  and  whose  moral  worth  was  gener- 
ally such  as  to  deserve  death.  These  '  brave  3Iar- 
seilleans '  were  feasted  by  their  fellow-citizens  on  June 
25.  A  citizen  by  the  name  of  Mireaux,  from  Mont- 
pellier,  rendered  Rouget  de  Lisle's  song.  The  enthu- 
siasm it  created  was  tremendous,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Journal  des  departments  Meridionaux 
printed  the  song  in  its  columns  under  the  title  '  Chant 
de  Guerre  aux  armees  des  Frontieres.'  This  was  its 
second  title. 
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"The  soldiers  of  Marseilles  who  went  to  Paris 
brought  copies  of  the  song  with  them.  It  was  sung 
during  their  entrance  into  Paris  on  "July  13;  and 
iigain  on  August  10,  while  the  Tuilleries  were  stormed, 
it  resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  whole  populace. 
Shortly  afterward  its  author  was  imi^risoned  on  ac- 
count of  his  '  moderate  opinions,'  and  was  only  lib- 
■erated  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 

"  In  Paris,  where  the  history  of  the  song  was  un- 
known, it  was  called  "Hymnedes  Marseillaise,'  as  the 
volunteers  of  Marseilles  had  brought  it  with  them. 
This  became  its  final  name.  As  '  La  Marseillaise '  it 
is  not  alone  the  patriotic  song  of  the  French  Republic, 
but  the  song  of  liberty,  or  rather  of  revolution,  for  the 
whole  world. 

' '  That  Rouget  de  Lisle  composed  the  melody  of 
the  '  Marseillaise '  is  hardly  credible.  Most  likely  it 
is  of  earlier  origin  and  may  have  been  changed  some- 
what by  him.  Not  a  few  authorities  believe  that  the 
melody  is  founded  on  an  old  German  choral.  If  this 
is  true,  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  place  of  its 
birth,  Strassbourg,  to-day  is  a  German  city.  The 
latest  researches,  however,  would  show  that  it  is 
taken  from  an  oratorio  called  '  Esther,'  composed  by 
Grison,  of  St.  Ome,  and  thus  of  French  origin.  Of 
Rouget  de  Lisle  it  is  known  that  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  at  Guiberson,  under  Hoche.  After  his  libera- 
tion from  prison  through  the  death  of  Robespierre  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  and  retired  to  private  life. 
From  that  time  on  the  name  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  was 
seldom  heard.  During  the  first  empii-e  and  the  resto- 
ration, the  '  Marseillaise '  was  prohibited.  With  the 
revolution  of  July  it  came  into  fame  once  more,  and 
its  author  was  offered  a  pension  of  6,000  francs,  which, 
however,  was  refused.  Roiiget  de  Lisle  died  in  1836, 
at  Clioisy  le  Roi,  where  later  a  statue  was  erected  to 
Ms  memory. 

"  Last  year  the  '  Marseillaise '  celebrated  its  ninety- 
ninth  anniversary  by  being  played  before  the  Czar  in 
Kronstadt  harbor,  an  occiu-rence  the  author  could  not 
iave  dreamed  of  when  he  wrote  it,  almost  a  hundred 
years  previously,  as  a  war  song  against  despots. 

"  Translations  of  the  '  Marseillaise  '  abound  in  all 
civilized  languages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  other  song  which  has  reached  the  masses  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  the  '  Marseillaise.'  In  Europe, 
at  least,  there  must  be  few  who  have  not  heard  it  and 
cannot  hum  the  melody.  Its  only  competitor  for 
popularity  is  its  absolute  contrast — the  English, '  God 
Save  the  Queen.'  On  these  two  melodies  lie  hidden  a 
great  part  of  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century." 


In  the  Idler  Mr.  Blathwayt  gives  an  account  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  George  Newnes,  proprieter  of  the 
Strand,  in  which  Mr.  Newnes  explains  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  says  that 
he  works  hard  and  more  quickly  than  most  men  do. 
He  thinks  that  the  Board  schools  tend  to  a  certain 
hardness  and  roughness  of  character,  which  he  hopes 
is  being  softened  down  by  the  dissemination  of  Tit-Bit 
literature.  Mr.  Newnes  does  not  think  that  the  masses 
will  ever  take  to  literature  like  the  Nineteenth  Century, 


THE  RELATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  ART, 

M  ROBERT  DE  LA  SIZERANON  has  an  ex- 
.  cellent  article  on  the  siubject,  "Relation  of 
Photography  to  Art,"  in  the  mid-February  number  of 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  He  dwells,  first,  on  the 
service  photography  has  rendered  to  painters  in  ena- 
bling them  to  study  correctness  of  detail.  The  con- 
ventional landscapes,  the  complicated  architectural 
backgrounds,  the  "  ideal  "  and  impossible  forms  of 
men  and  horses  have  all  disappeared.  The  whole  art 
of  "  historic  landscape  "  has  been  relegated  to  the 
Valley  of  Lost  Lumber.  In  perspective,  photography 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  appreciate  more  accu- 
rately the  size  of  figures  in  different  planes.  Most 
painters  before  the  rise  of  photography  will  be  found 
to  have  given  too  much  importance  to  the  figures  of 
their  background  or  middle  distances,  relatively  to 
those  of  the  foregroimd— a  mistake  frequently  made 
by  amateurs  in  landscapes.  Photography  has  als(7 
simplfied,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  production  ol 
panoramas.  After  noting  the  influence  of  photographs 
of  distant  countries  in  interfering  with  the  production 
of  fancy  tropical  landscapes  and  imaginary  Eastern 
scenes,  and  the  revolution  it  has  brought  about  in  the 
art  of  portraiture,  M.  de  la  Sizeranon  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss what  may  be  expected  of  photography  in  the 
future.  He  devotes  several  pages  to  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Muj'bridge's  instantaneous  photographs  of  horses 
and  other  animals  in  rapid  motion,  and  inquires 
whether  we  are  to  accept  the  often  extremely  ugly 
and  awkward  poses  shown  in  them  as  nearer  reality 
than  what  the  ordinary  eye  supposes  itself  to  see.  He 
thinks  not — rather  that  the  modern  picture  is  a  vio- 
lent exaggeration  ;  for  it  presents  to  us,  immovably 
fi:xed,  a  position  in  which  the  animal  only  remained 
for  so  incalculably  minute  a  fraction  of  a  second 
that  to  the  eye  it  blended  with  the  position  immedi- 
ately following  it,  and  so  formed  part  of  a  harmo- 
nious motion.  Every  movement  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  poses,  each  lasting  so  infinitesimally  short  a 
time  that  we  see  none  of  them  separately.  What  we 
do  see  (when  the  motion  is  not  too  quick  to  let  us  see 
anything  distinctly)  is  a  generahzed  representation  of 
the  whole,  a  kind  of  composite  photograph,  so  to 
speak  ;  and  an  approximate  picture  of  this  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  any  number  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  separate  poses.  It  is.  however,  a  distinct 
gain,  that  the  classic  charger,  at  full  gallop,  with  all 
four  legs  extended  in  the  air  at  once,  who  never  ex- 
isted on  earth  save  in  battle  pictures,  should  finally 
have  been  hunted  and  driven  from  the  field,  as  Mr. 
Muybridge  has  had  some  share  in  doing. 

Photography  is  growing  more  and  more  perfect 
every  day  ;  even  the  great  color  problem  seems  to  be 
as  good  as  solved  at  last.  M.  Lippman  has  succeeded 
in  producing  several  very  successful  photographs  in 
colors,  by  availing  himself  of  the  laws  of  interference 
of  light.  Last  spring,  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Photography  at  Paris,  he  exhibited  a  picture  of  an 
Ara  parrot  (blue  and  yellow),  and  a  branch  of  holly  : 
at  a  later  date  he  succeeded  in  reproducing  a  stained- 
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glass  window  in  tour  colors,  a  group  of  flags,  a  plate 
of  oranges  with  a  red  poppy,  thus  almost  comjjleting 
the  chromatic  scale.  He  uses  a  mirror,  a  fihn  of 
gelatino-bromure,  and  a  little  murcenrj-. 

It  may  be  said  that,  since  this  last  step  has  been 
taken,  photography  leaves  nothing  for  the  painter  to 
do.  If  it  were  true  that  the  only  object  of  art  is  the 
mathematically  accurate  reproduction  of  the  world 
around  us,  this  argument  would  be  unanswerable, 
and  the  "  realist"  scho<il,  who  maintain  this  position, 
are  beginning  to  find  that  they  have  no  raison  d'etre 
whatever.  There  remains,  then,  nothing  for  artists 
to  do  but  tuni  their  attention  to  those  (of  late  some- 
what neglected)  regions  which  the  camera  cannot 
reach  ;  and  we  may  consequently  expect  a  new 
development  of  imagination  and  idealistic  art. 


AFTER  M.  RENAN. 

''T^'HE  Vicomte  de  Vogu6,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 

JL  Modules,  has  an  eloquent  article  on  the  re- 
Bults  of  R6nan'8  life  and  work. 

He  begins  with  i)  somewhat  fanciful  compari- 
son, which  is,  after  sdl,  perhaps  the  best  description 
of  R6nan  that  could  be  given.  "  Watching  the  jack- 
daws fluttering  about  the  cathedral  towers  at  Tr6- 
guier — and  turning  to  the  other  side — the  seagulls 
over  the  waters  in  the  distance,  he  was  teirtpted,  for 
.1  moment,  to  imagine  a  cross  between  the  two  species 
of  bii'ds.     Such  a  hybrid  wius  R6nan." 

The  article  is  one  which  should  be  read  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  difficult  to  summarize,  aw  a  great  part  of 
its  chann  lies  in  the  style,  and  ecjually  difficult  to  do 
justice,  by  detached  quotations,  to  the  close  and 
continuous  reasoning.  But  we  may  give  the  greater 
part  of  the  concluding  passage.  M.  de  Vogu6  insists 
that  R6nan  was  the  prophet  of  Individualism — tliat 
Individualism  which,  bom  of  a  reaction  from  the 
undue  suppression  of  the  individual,  sprang  into  life 
at  the  Fii-st  Revolution,  and  now,  by  a  similar  but 
opposite  reaction,  is  again  on  the  wane. 

"  We  will  not  try  to  forecast  what  will  come  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  One  point  alone  seems  cer- 
tain—the  reign  of  Indi\ndualism  is  tottering  to  its 
fall,  and  the  pliilosophy  which  was  its  auxiliary  is 
losing  ground.  Does  this  mean  that  all  that  labor  of 
rare  intellects  is  to  disapi)ear  without  leaving  a  trace  ? 
Certainly  not  ;  humanity  will  treasure  the  particles 
of  gold  fotmd  by  them  ;  and  M.  Renan,  in  i)articular, 
will  have  left  a  lasting  mark  on  men's  minds.  He 
shook  them,  he  eidarged  them  ;  they  will  have  to  be 
consolidated — they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  shrink 
back  into  the  same  limits.  The  notion  of  the  invari- 
able laws  which  govern  the  imiverse,  so  firmly 
established  by  him,  can  no  longer  be  separated  from 
the  teaching  in  which  the  Divine  institution  of  these 
laws  is  professed.  He  will  not  have  refuted  the 
e\'idence  of  conscience  by  his  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God  ;  but  he  will  have  con- 
tinued the  task  of  all  thinkers  by  putting  the  Cause 
of  Causes  a  little  farther  back.  This  incessant  removal 


destroys  notliing  of  the  Sovereign  Being  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  it  makes  greater  ;  it  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  all  the  workings  of  the  Imman  mind,  from 
the  savage  who  worshii>s  a  wooden  fetich  outside  the 
door  of  his  hut,  to  Pascal  and  Leibnitz.  Every  dis- 
covery which  shows  us  that  our  world  is  vaster  in 
space  and  older  in  time  than  we  thought  ptits  the 
Creator  of  this  world  farther  off  without  diminishing 
His  greatness ;  the  progress  of  knowledge  forces  us 
every  day  to  lengthen  the  chain  of  causes  before 
aiTiving  at  the  First  Cause.  Humanity  becomes  long- 
sighted as  it  gi-ows  older  ;  R6uan  will  have  left  it  a 
httle  more  so  than  he  found  it.  The  oljject  looked  at 
has  changed  neither  its  dimensions  nor  its  position 
Ix'cause  the  sight  of  the  eye  has  been  modified  so  as 
to  place  it  at  a  greater  distance. 

"Outside  his  controvertible  theses  as  to  religious 
faitli,  M.  R^nan  has  poured  out  iipon  our  minds  a 
profusion  of  deep  and  clear  ajwr^ns.  It  is  no  longer 
allowable  to  pronounce  iipon  a  question  without  tak- 
ing account  of  his  judgments,  always  ingenious, 
sometimes  extremely  soUd.  None  has  siunmed  up 
with  such  discretion  and  lucidity  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  as  for  instance  in  that  admirable 
'  Letter  to  M.  Berthelot '  (1B63),  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  bre\nar)'  of  natural  and  historical  science  in  the 
ninet<>enth  century.     .     .     . 

"  I  fear  tliese  services  may  be  forgotten  in  the 
cf)ming  reaction  against  the  eiTors  of  a  doctrine  and 
the  abuse  (^f  a  methf>d.  The  changes  in  public  opin- 
ion we  have  (;xperienced  at  the  present  day  justify  us 
in  foreseeing  that  exce.ssive  vituperation  or  imjust  ob- 
livion will  follow  a  too-much  emphasized  apotheosis. 
To  many  of  his  a<imirer8  my  criticism,  to-day,  ap- 
pears lukewarm,  if  not  unfair  ;  if  I  reprint  it  in  a 
few  years'  time  the  chances  are  that  it  T\'ill  be  blamed 
for  conceding  too  much  to  an  old  infatuation.  M. 
R6nan'8  Avorks  will,  perhaps,  suffer  a  long  eclipse. 
Then — who  knows  ?— centuries  after,  when  the  bal- 
ance of  the  human  mind  swings  roimd  again  to  a 
period  of  rationalism,  the  public  will  discover  and 
read  this  work  with  the  delight  which  our  Renais- 
sance scholars  felt  in  discovering  and  reading  the 
philosophers  of  Greece." 


THE  HENRY  TATE  GALLERY. 

I'^HE  notable  feature  of  the  Art  Journal  for  March 
is  the  commencement  of  a  special  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  dealing  with  the 
valuable  collection  of  pictures  which  Mr.  Henry  Tate 
proposes  to  present  to  the  British  government,  and 
for  which  he  is  also  prepared  to  erect  a  gallerj'. 

The  scheme,  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  now  stands  as 
follows  :  On  the  Embankment  frontage  of  the  Mill- 
bank  Prison  site,  an  oblong  piece  of  ground  with  a 
superficial  area  of  4j,000  square  feet  has  been  marked 
out.  This  will  allow  of  the  erection  of  a  building  300 
feet  long  by  150  feet  deep,  with  about  two-thirds  as 
much  hanging  space  as  the  present  National  Gallery. 
As  to  the  organization  of  the  gallery,  the  onlj'  thing 
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yet  settled  is  that  it  sluall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Gallery  trustees.  Another  unsettled  ques- 
tion is  that  of  endowment  ;  the  salaries  of  officers, 
wages  of  servants,  cost  of  warming,  etc.,  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  by  votes  of  Parliament. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  from  which 
the  authorities  who  are  to  rule  at  Westminster  vnll 
have  to  choose,  closes  the  present  article.  They  are 
seventy-f  oiir  in  number,  and  only  one — "The  Rem- 
nant of  an  Army,'  by  Lady  Butler— is  the  creation 
of  a  woman.  There  are  five  by  Sir  John  Millais,  and 
one  of  them,  "The  Vale  of  Rest,"  is  reproduced  as 
the  frontispiece  to  the  article.  It  was  painted  m  1859. 
Sir  John  Millais,  indeed,  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
collection,  being  represented  by  four  of  his  best 
pictures. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  March,  too,  begins  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Tate  Gallery  by  Mr .  M.  H.  Spielmann . 
He  recounts  the  history  of  the  movement  and  the  bat- 
tle of  the  sites,  and  points  out  the  most  vital  objec- 
tion to  Millbank — namely,  the  extreme  dampness  of 
the  district.  In  conclusion,  he  says  a  word  as  to  the 
building.  The  exterior  is  highly  decorative,  but  Mr. 
Spielmann  doubts  whether  it  is  quite  worthy  of  so 
important  a  monument  as  it  is  destined  to  become. 
The  pictures  composing  Mr.  Tate's  collection  are  to  be 
noticed  in  succeeding  articles. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  NATURAL  MONOPOLIES. 
A  Debate  at  Wisconsin   University. 

The  greater  part  of  the  JEgis,  published  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  by  the  students,  is  given  ui) 
to  a  thorough  and  well-conducted  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  municipal  operation  of  street  railways 
and  lighting  works,  the  latter  to  mean  both  %-as  and 
electric  light  systems,  while  street  railways  were  de- 
finitely interpreted  ' '  to  include  all  those  means  of 
transportation  on  rails  which  are  organized  exclu- 
sively for  urban  and  suburban  traffic." 

Six  debaters  took  part,  three  members  of  each  of 
the  two  societies  which  the  University  boasts,  the  one 
taking  the  affirmative  and  the  other  arguing  for 
private  ownership  of  these  corporate  interests.  The 
arguments  presented  have  unusual  force  and  interest 
as  all  the  debaters  have  had  training  in  the  University's 
special  school  of  Political  Science  and  Economics, 
conducted  by  the  well-known  economist,  Dr  Richard 
T.  Ely. 

The  speakers  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion maintain  that  lighting  works  and  street  railways 
are  not  subject  to  the  regulative  influence  of  com- 
petition, as  are  ordinary  business  pursuits,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public 
against  the  monopolistic  prices  which  private  com- 
panies operating  them  would  be  at  liberty  to  charge. 
"They  differ,"  says  the  first  speaker,  "from  other 
industries  not  monopolies,  in  that  they  must  first 
have  special  governmental  powers  to  perform  public 
duties,  and  hence  are  called  quasi-public  corpora- 


tions.    The  public  grants  them  the  use  of  the  streets 
as  a  '  peculiarly  favorable  location.'     Their  iiroducts, 
light  and  transi)ortation,  must  be   produced  and  used 
in  the  same  locality,  'and  in  connection   with  the 
plant  or  machinery  by    which    they    are   supplied.' 
Hence  a   combination  among   local  works   is  prob- 
able and  woiild  be  an  effectual  monopoly.     Whereas 
a  local  combination  in  any  ordinary  industry  is  not 
a   monopoly,    for    the    consumer    can    be    supplied 
from    other    cities.     Further,  the    number   of   com- 
petitors is   limited  by  the  size    of  the   streets,    the 
great  cost  of  construction,    and  the  obstruction  to 
traffic   caused  by   their   multiplication.     Attempted 
competition  in  these  industries  wastes   capital  and 
ultimately  raises  prices.     Hence,  competing  plants 
are  forced  to  combine  or  consolidate.     Therefore,  a 
monopoly  method  of  production  is  the  most  econom- 
ical. 1 
"  So  these  industries  are  free  from  real  competition 
and  are  enabled  to  fix  prices  and  hence  to  levy  a  toll 
and  not  a  profit.    Enormous  revenues  and  stock  water- 
ing to  conceal  them  have  been  the  result.     To  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public,  government  control  has 
been  universally  attempted." 

Statistics  are  presented  to  show  that  many  cities  are 
operating  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants  far  more 
economically  than  private  companies  are  perf  orming 
the  same  services.  The  profits  yielded  by  street  rail- 
ways in  some  of  our  large  cities,  it  is  further  sliown, 
are  from  two  to  five  times  the  average  interest  rate- 
The  speakers  on  the  negative  hold  that  to  admit  the 
position  of  the  affirmative  is  to  accept  the  conclusion 
that  State  socialism  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils 
arising  from  corporate  power  :  "  The  question  under 
consideration  is  a  part  of  that  larger  question  of  the 
power  of  all  corporations.  A  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion ought  to  solve  the  whole  problem.  The  evils  are 
not  limited  to  corporate  management  of  lighting 
works  and  street  railways  in  our  cities  ;  it  is  evident 
that  corporations  managing  such  monopolies  as  coal, 
oil,  iron,  steel  and  many  other  necessities  are  as  power- 
ful as  the  corporations  managing  the  monopolies  of 
our  cities  and  cause  even  more  suffering  to  the  people. 
Any  argument,  therefore,  for  government  manage- 
ment because  of  the  power  of  corporations  must 
necessarily  include  government  management  of  aU 
monopolies." 

•'  Instead  of  removing  a  great  source  of  corruption^ 
municipal  ownersliip  would  introduce  another  and 
more  prolific  one.  Under  such  a  system  cities  would 
be  compelled  to  make  contracts  with  a  multitude  of 
corporations,  such  as  coal  combines,  steel  rail  syndi- 
cates, wire  trusts  and  a  host  of  others  that  now  deal 
with  the  private  companies.  It  is  in  the  contracts  which 
a  city  makes  that  corruption  is  most  likely  to  enter, 
and  it  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  those  who  make  con- 
tracts with  the  city,  for  it  is  a  fact  admitted  by  promi- 
nent city  officials  that  much  of  the  corruption  of  to- 
day is  caused  by  city  officers  opposing  measm-es  mani- 
festly for  the  public  good  imtil  they  are  bribed  by 
corporations  interested  in  the  passage  of  such  meas- 
ures." 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  FORUM. 

' '  T  T  AWAIl  and  Our  Future  Sea  Power,"  by  Capt. 
X  X  A.  T.  Mahau  ;  "  Pauama,  the  Story  of  a  Colos- 
sal Bubble,"  by  Ernest  Lambert,  and  "A  Bill  to  Retire 
(jovemment  Paper  Money,"  by  M.  Bruhl,  are  reviewed  in 
the  department  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  finds  the  public  schools  of  Philadeljihia, 
concerning  which  he  writes  this  month,  generally  weak. 
The  most  flagrant  of  the  evils  existing  in  the  schools  of 
the  Quaker  City  Jire  :  First,  the  want  of  a  resjHjnsible 
head  ;  secondly,  the  lack  of  thoroughly  trained  teiichere  ; 
tliirdly,  the  appointment  of  teiR-hers  by  "  pulls  "  instead  of 
for  merit,  and,  fourthly,  an  inadequate  number  of  a.ssistant 
superintendents.  These  e^^l8  would  be  effectively  reme- 
died, he  thinks,  by  giving  the  sui)erint('ndents  full  power 
to  mlvance  the  schools,  and  by  reason  of  this  opportunity 
holding  them  fully  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

MUNICIPAL  CORRUPTION. 

"  The  Science  of  Municiiuil  Comiirtion  "  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  an  unknown  writer,  who  maintiiius  that 
municipal  government  in  America  is  corruiit  simply 
l)ecjiuse  corrupt  and  corruptible  men  are  elected  to  of- 
hc«,  and  that  conupt  men  are  elected  to  office  because 
office  "pays."  If  niunic  pal  government  had  no  i)rofit- 
able  contracts  to  award,  the  writer  Ix-lieves  that  we 
should  have  no  "municii>al  problem." 

"The  typical  legislature  or  city  council  or  (elected) 
board  of  education,"  says  the  writer,  "consists  of  mem- 
bers of  whom  one  third  will  vote  as  they  think,  or  at  least 
as  tliey  prefer  to  vote,  regardless  of  iKissible  advantages 
or  disadvantages  to  themselves.  The  votes  of  another 
third  are  merchandise  pure  and  simple  The  remaining 
third  consist  of  debatable  men.  usually  respectable  in 
private  life  and  with  honest  intentions  to  do  their  public 
duties,  but  often  rather  weak  in  character  and  likely  to 
owe  money  that  they  cannot  pay.  Whether  men  of  this 
class  serve  out  their  terms  honestly  depends  on  the  temp- 
tation they  happen  to  encounter.  If  repeatedly  called  on 
to  vote  on  questions  affecting  large  competing  private  in- 
terests, their  chances  of  remaining  honest  are  verj- small." 

PROFITS  OF  SILVER  PRODUCTION. 

In  his  article,  "  Cost  of  Silver  and  the  Profits  of  Min- 
ing," Mr.  James  D.  Hague  states  that  it  is  only  the  fortu- 
nate finder  of  a  bonanza  who  makes  any  notable  profit  in 
mining  the  precious  metals.  The  figures  presented  by 
Mr.  Hague  show  that  the  average  cost  per  ounce  of  the 
whole  Comstock  product  of  silver  is  probably  far  above 
t..e  present  price.     Mr.  Hague  concludes  : 

"  Taking  into  account  the  whole  situation,  and  espe- 
cially if  including  the  costs  of  the  imsuccessful  silver- 
mining  enterprises— not  the  wild  schemes,  undertaken 
without  good  reason,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  be- 
gun, but  those  justifiable  ventures  which  ultimately 
prove  to  be  disapirointing,  unprofitable  and  costly— I 
think  it  doubtful  if  all  the  silver  ever  produced  in  the 
United  States,  reckoned  at  the  old  standard  of  1.29,  would, 
aft  r  deducting  from  its  value  the  cost  of  its  production, 
return  the  capital  invested  in  the  operation." 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  PURITAN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  well-known  writer  on 
economic  and  financial  .subjects,  discuss  "  The  Transfor- 
mation of  New  England."  President  Hyde  holds  that  New 
England  has  developed  material,  but  with  this  material 
gain,  there  has  gone,  temi)orarily  at  least,  a  spiritual  loss. 
To  this  contention  Mr.  Atkinson  replies  :  "  I  ilo  not  be- 
lieve that  while  humanity  has  been  emancipated  from  the 
Puritanical  fear  of  God  it  has  not  become  grounded  in 
love  to  man  ;  I  do  not  concur  in  the  judgment  that  relig- 
ion hits  lost  its  grasp  on  the  community  as  a  whole.  I 
fiirmly  believe  that  we  may  find  evidence  of  progress  in 
morality  and  religion  in  the  fact  that  men  have  done  talk- 
ing much  about  saving  their  own  souls  and  are  bending 
all  their  energy  to  the  development  of  healthy  bodies  and 
sound  minds  in  order  that  we  may  dwell  in  comfort  and 
welfare  upon  this  earth.  If  this  is  subjectivity  and  indi- 
vidualism, let  us  have  all  that  we  can  get  of  it." 

Mr.  George  W.  Medley,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
British  Economic  Association,  contributes  an  article  under 
the  title  "  A  New  C/ommercial  Era  for  the  United  States." 
If  the  United  States  should  enter  the  international  arena, 
as  a  free-triwle  country,  Mr.  Medley  thinks  that  Great 
Britiiin  would  have  to  be  conttmt  to  take  a  somewhat 
lower  place  commercially  among  the  nations. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  the  two  ar- 
ticles on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Hon.  Lorrin  N. 
Thurston  and  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  ;  ex-Secretary 
Rusk's  prophecy  concerning  American  farming  and  Comp- 
troller Hepburn's  discussion  of  our  national  banking  and 
clearinghouse  systems. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  INSURANCE. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Noi-th  American  Review  this 
month  is  the  symiK)sium  on  "  Modem  Insurance  and  Its 
Possibilities,"  to  which  the  presidents  of  four  representa- 
tive insurance  companies  contribute.  Mr.  Richard  A. 
McCurdy,  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  maintains  that  it  is  through  a  more 
profluctive  union  of  the  capital  of  the  intelligent  policy 
holder  and  the  skilled  lalwr  of  the  exjjerienced  and  suc- 
cessful life  underwriter,  supported  by  highly  instructed 
agency  forces,  that  insurance  of  life  and  property  is  to  be 
developed. 

Mr.  Jacob  L.  Green,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  considers 
rather  the  question  what  life  insurance  cannot  do:  "  What 
life  insurant*  cannot  do,"  he  says,  "but  what  so  many 
companies  are  tiying  to  make  it  appear  to  do,  is  to  furnish 
an  '  investment '  to  the  insurer  in  anj'  proper  sense  of  the 
term."  He  denounces  the  investment  feature  in  life  in- 
suirance  as  "  a  pure  gamble  either  in  the  cost  or  in  the 
substance,  or  in  both,  of  what  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  indemnity,  and  can  be  made  to  simulate  any- 
thing else  only  by  making  it  less  than  indemnity."  He 
does  not  consider  it  one  of  the  permanent  possibilities  of  life 
insurance.  "  It  is  possible  only  so  long  as  the  victims  in 
moderate  circumstances  who  are  depended  upon  to  fur- 
nish the  bulk  of  the  forfeitures,  for  the  wealthy  plaj'ers 
do  not  know  the  game  they  are  led  to  play." 
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Mr.  Sheppard  Homans,  president  of  the  Provident  Sav- 
ings Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  points  out 
that  the  American  system  of  insurance  is  one  of  pater- 
nalism and  the  British  system  one  based  upon  freedom 
and  publicity.  He  thinks  that  the  best  system  would  be 
a  happy  medium  between  the  two,  where  the  supervision 
of  the  state  would  combine  the  maximum  of  publicity 
and  freedom  with  the  minimum  of  interference  necessary 
to  the  ascertainment  of  solvency  and  of  honest  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  president  of  the  Title  Guaran- 
tee and  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  shows  that  the 
tite  insurance  system  is  exerting  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence, especially  for  the  advantage  of  real  estate  interests. 

HIGH  BUILDINGS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

Prof.  M.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  writing  upon  "High 
Buildings  and  Earthquakes,"  says  :  "The  occurrence  of 
four  earthquake  shocks  of  importance  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years  in  the  region  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  makes  it  evident  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
architect  who  would  build  in  an  enduring  way,  in  a  man- 
ner to  insure  safety,  even  in  improbable  contingencies,  to 
those  who  dwell  under  his  roof  trees,  this  region  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  >  anything  but  firm-set  earth.  The  measure 
of  responsibility  which  rests  upon  those  who  control  our 
constructions  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  may  faii-ly 
be  deemed  grave.  It  is  true  that  the  probability  of  a 
great  shock  affecting  the  more  important  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  in  any  one  year  is  very  small,  but  the  like- 
lihood of  such  a  disturbance  occurring  during  the  lifetime 
of  any  well-constructed  masonry  edifice  is  clearly  great." 

CLAIMS  OP   NEW  MEXICO   AND   ARIZONA  TO   STATEHOOD. 

Gov.  Bradford  Prince  discusses  New  Mexico's  claims  to 
Statehood  and  ex-Gov.  John  N.  Irwin  presents  Arizona's 
claims.  Each  writer  holds  that  his  Territory  possesses 
sufficient  financial  strength  and  resources,  and  that 
its  population  is  intelligent  and  numerous  enough  to 
sustain  a  State  government.  Governor  Prince  asserts  that 
no  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dakota,  contained  the  population  now  in  New 
Mexico,  and  makes  the  further  assertion  that  New  Mexico 
•'is  endowed  with  greater  natural  resources  in  greater 
variety  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union." 
Ex-Governor  Irwin  presents  statistics  to  show  that  Ari- 
zona has  more  people  than  had  two-thirds  of  the  Territories 
at  the  date  they  became  States  and  declares  that  the  in- 
telligence and  education  of  the  people  of  this  Territory 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

SPAIN   AT   THE   WORLD'S   FAIR. 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  L6me  forecasts  the  part  Spain  will 
take  at  the  World's  Fair.  Of  special  interest,  he  says, 
will  be  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Spanish  exhibit.  In 
this  department  will  be  found  "  models  of  the  vessels  that 
went  to  the  Orient  with  the  Almogavares,  to  Lepanto  and 
the  Terceras  with  Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan  and  which  saDed 
in  every  sea  under  command  of  Columbus,  the  Pinzons, 
Solis,  Magallanes  and  Legaspi.  Spain  will  be  aided  in  her 
efforts  towards  completing  her  exhibit  by  the  Spanish 
Transatlantic  Company,  which  will  furnish  models  of  its 
ships  on  their  lines  to  the  Antilles,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
United  States,  the  Plate,  Philippine  Islands  and  Gulf  of 
Guinea  ;  by  her  navy  with  models  of  its  modem  vessels  ; 
and  by  the  private  navy  yards  of  Bilbao,  Cadiz,  La  GraSa 
and  Barcelona,  with  models  of  the  ships  they  build  for 
the  Spanish  royal  navy." 


THE  ARENA. 

WE  have  reviewed  in  another  department  Mr.  John 
Franklin  (Jlark's  contribution  on  the  money  ques- 
tion and  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower's  editorial  discussion  of  the 
present  day  tendencies. 

A  RELIGION  FOR  ALL  TIME. 

Mr.  Lewis  Ehrich  has  the  first  place  in  the  current 
number,  with  an  article  entitled  "  A  Religion  for  All 
Times."  Love  for  God  as  expressed  through  sympathy 
and  love  for  man  is  Mr.  Ehrich's  conception  of  a  true  and 
lasting  religion,  and  he  finds  evidence  all  about  that  this 
religion  of  love  for  man  is  gradually  spreading  and  the 
old  faith  crumbling.  "Never,"  he  says,  "  was  there  so 
little  theology,  never  so  much  true  religion,  as  at  the 
present  day.  Never  have  men  attended  church  so  little, 
never  have  they  attended  hospital  and  asylum  meetings 
so  assiduously. 

"The  religion  of  love,"  he  continues,  "will  bless  and 
beautify  this  earth  as  nothing  has  yet  done.  This  and 
this  alone  will  bring  about  the  highest  co-operation  of 
man  vnth  man.  No  mere  change  in  methods  of  govern- 
ment— no  state  socialism— will  effect  it.  The  change 
must  bo  m  de  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  must  be  made  in 
man's  plan  of  religion." 

REMEDY  FOR  THE  FARMER'S  TROUBLES. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  D.C.L.,  begins  the  first  chapter 
of  a  series  on  the  "  Social  Quagmire  and  the  Way  out  of 
It,"  discussing  this  month  the  afflictions  of  the  American 
farmer.  He  believes  that  the  one  effective  remedy  for 
the  present  ills  of  the  farmer  would  be  to  bring  the  land 
back  into  the  possession  of  the  people,  to  be  administered 
locally  for  the  use  of  the  men  who  actually  use  it,  never 
for  those  who  want  it  only  for  speculation  ;  and  by  the 
means  of  a  carefully  adjusted  system  of  rent  or  land 
taxes,  to  equalize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  occupiers 
from  the  land,  so  that  none  will  be  able  to  undersell 
others  to  their  ruin."  He  would  go  one  step  farther  than 
Mr.  Henry  George  and  prohibit  anyone  from  holding  land 
except  for  personal  use  and  occupation. 

WOMAN   WAGE-EARNERS. 

In  her  article  on  "  Woman  Wage-Earners,"  Miss  Helen 
Campbell  gives  as  follows  the  earnings  of  women  in  some 
of  the  most  profitable  industries  : 

"  Artificial  flowers,  $277.53  ;  awnings  and  tents,  $276.46; 
bookbinding,  $271.31 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $286.60 ;  candy, 
$215.49 ;  carpets,  $298.53  ;  cigar  boxes,  $267.36 ;  cigar 
factory,  $294.66  ;  cigarette  factory,  $266.12  ;  cloak  factory, 
$291.76  ;  clothing  factory,  $248.36 ;  cotton  miUs,  $228.32 ; 
dressmaking,  $278.37  ;  dry  goods  stores,  $368.84  ;  jewelry 
factory,  $285.20 ;  laundry,  $314.75 ;  mattress  factory, 
$263.80  ;  men's  furnishing- goods  factory,  $302.24  ;  mil- 
linery, $345.95  ;  paper-box  factory,  $240.47  ;  plug  tobacco 
factory,  $235.67 ;  printing  office,  $.300 ;  skirt  factory, 
$265.40  ;  smoking  tobacco  factory,  $238.70. 

The  average  weekly  wages  for  women  in  twenty-two 
cities  is  given  as  follows  : 

Atlanta,  $4.05  ;  Baltimore,  $4.18  ;  Boston,  $5.64  ;  Brook- 
lyn, $5.76  ;  Buffalo,  $4.27  ;  Charleston,  S.  C,  $4.22  ;  Chi- 
cago, $5  74  ;  Cincinnati,  $4.50  ;  Cleveland,  $4.63  ;  Indian- 
apolis, $4.57  ;  Louisville,  $4.51 ;  Newark,  $5.20  ;  New 
Orleans,  $4.31 ;  New  York,  $5.85  ;  Philadelphia,  $5.34  ; 
Providence,  $5.51 ;  Richmond,  $3.93  ;  St.  Louis,  $5.19  ;  St. 
Paul,  $6.62 ;  San  Francisco,  $6.91 ;  San  Jos6,  $6.11 ; 
Savannah,  $4.90  ;  all  cities,  $5.24. 
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CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

WE  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "  Home  Rule," 
"Poor  Law,"  the  "Unemployed  and  the  Land," 
and  "Talks  with  Tennyson."  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer  replies  to 
the  Quarterly  Noirwrr  who  so  brilliantly  and  3'et  so  rudely 
assailed  Mr.  Freeman's  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
curate historian.  It  is  an  excellent  article,  regarding  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  courtesy  of  criticism.  Miss 
Julia  Wedgwood  writes  a  characteristic  paper  on  Shake- 
speare's "Julius  Caesar."  Mr.  Weldon  published  his 
address,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Birmingham  Teachers' 
Association,  on  "  The  Teacher's  Training  of  Himself,"  in 
the  course  of  which  we  note  that  he  warns  the  teachers 
that  they  are  likely  to  take  much  more  harm  by  not  read- 
ing novels  than  by  reading  too  many.  Mary  Steadman 
Aldis,  writing  from  New  Zealand,  under  the  title  "  Thou 
Art  the  Man,"  tells  us  a  story  of  the  "chivalrous"  at- 
tempt of  the  New  2Jealand  branch  of  the  T3'p(>graphical 
As.sociation  to  drive  female  compositors  out  of  the  news- 
paper printing  offices  in  that  colony.  The  conduct  of  the 
Australian  Labor  Party  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
women  is  about  as  pretty  a  contrast  between  principle 
and  practice  as  the  cynic  could  possibly  desire. 

THB  TRUE  CATHOLICITY. 

The  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett  writes  on  the  "Holy  Catholic 
Church,"  from  the  iH>int  of  view  of  one  who  repudiates 
the  doctrine  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  society  of  per- 
sons governed  by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  deri%ing  its 
orders  from  a  legitimate  succession  of  apostles:  "  For  the 
ideal  that  we  shall  keep  b«'fore  us,  if  we  are  wise,  is  the 
triumph,  not  of  Epis<-opacy.  nor  of  Presbyterianism,  nor 
of  Wesleyaniem,  nor  of  Undenominationalism,  but  of 
Christian  charity,  the  bond  of  perfectness.  True  church- 
manship  should  consist,  not  in  an  attitude  of  haughty  and 
rigid  isolation  from  all  forms  of  government  and  worship 
but  our  own,  but  in  that  sjiirit  of  wide  sympathy,  of  nm- 
tual  understanding,  of  unselfishness,  of  looking  for  points 
not  of  difference  but  of  agreement,  of  which  the  Christian 
Church  ought  to  be  the  most  i)erfect  embo<liinent." 

USE   OF  HYPNOTISM. 

Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Tuckey  replies  to  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Hartzs 
paper  on  the  revival  of  witchcraft,  in  which  he  claims 
great  things  for  the  new  hj-pnotism.  which,  if  they  be  not 
overstat«>d,  will  render  abortive  all  the  outcries  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Hartz  :  "To  cure  an  intractable  neuralgia,  or  to 
soothe  the  last  weeks  of  a  poor  .sufferer  djing  from  a 
chronic  disease,  i  a  common  and  delightful  experience 
with  the  phj'sician  who  has  atlded  hj^pnotism  to  his  ar- 
mamentum  ;  but  it  is  even  more  gratifying  for  hira  to 
find  that  he  is  often  enabled  bj-  its  means  to  reform  the 
vicious  and  restore  the  drunkard  to  .society.  That  hyj)- 
notism  enables  us  to  achieve  this  is  a  matter  of  daily  ex- 
perience, and  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  eminent 
medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

NEW    UNIONISM. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  writes  on  the  New  Unionism.  Mr.  Tom 
Mann  pleads  very  strongly  to  the  British  Government  to 
do  something  practicsil  and  at  once.  If  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  administrative  powers  which  they  pos- 
sess in  order  to  cany  out  many  required  reforms  in  the 
Government  departments,  he  will  be  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
appointed. Speaking  of  the  instability  of  emplojnnent, 
Mr.  Mann  says:  "The  cure  for  this  is  that  workers  and 
employers  should  co-operate  together  and  jointly  agree  to 
work  such  hours  in  each  trade  and  district  as  will  give  all 
a  share  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  as  far  as  possible 


regulate  the  output  in  such  wise  as  shall  avoid  the  build- 
ing of  ten  ships  when  onlj'  five  can  be  used." 

HERBERT  SPENCER  ON   WEISMANN. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  concludes  his  paper  on  the  inad- 
equacy of  "  Natural  Selection,"  the  chief  aim  of  which  is 
to  disprove  the  theories  of  Weismann  bj-  calling  attention 
to  the  facts  proving  the  inheritance  of  accjuired  charac- 
ters. In  animals  of  a  complex  construction  he  thinks 
inheritance  of  acquired  character  becomes  an  important, 
if  not  the  chief,  cause  of  evolution.  Such  facts  as  the 
distribution  of  tactual  discriminativeness,  which  are  in- 
explicable by  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  are 
clearly  explained  as  the  result  of  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired character. 

THE   NEW   REVIEW. 

IN  the  yew  Rei-iew  Bjornstjeme  Bjomson  contributes 
the  first  part  of  a  short  story  entitled  "  Mother's 
Hands."  Mr.  William  Archer  discourses  upon  '  The 
Drama,"  in  a  style  that  is  just  a  trifle  too  self-conscious. 
Mr.  Albert  Vandam  describes  the  internal  working  of  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise. 

THE    COMMON    SENSE    OK    HYI'NOTI.SM. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Storr-Best  maintains  that  hypnotism  does  a 
great  many  things  that  the  regular  practitioner  cannot 
do  :  "  Contrast  with  this  empirical  a])plication  of  the 
"  medicine  of  the  imagination,"  the  precision  of  hj'pnotic 
treatment,  by  which,  granted  a  sufficiently  deep  hj'pnosis, 
we  can  with  certainty  place  the  sick  man  in  that  mental 
atmosphere  most  favorable  to  recoverj'.  If  he  Ixj  haunted 
by  melancholy  ideas,  those  ideas  can  be  exorci.sed  and 
pleasant  thoughts  substitiit<'d.  If  he  lack  hope,  it  may  by 
suggesticm  be  instilled,  and  his  mind  made  to  dwell  with 
c;het^rful  expectancy  upon  the  symptoms  of  returning 
health.  Lastly,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
hypnotism  can  be  of  any  service  in  genuine  organic  dis- 
ease. Here  it  seems  likely  that  we  should  be  able  by 
means  of  hypnotic  treatment  to  modify  morbid  processes, 
to  arrest  structural  degeneration,  and  to  awaken  to  more 
vigorotis  life  the  diseased  part  by  im])roving  its  nutrition 
through  an  augmentation  of  its  blood  supply." 

ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT. 

Mr.  Eklward  Dicey  sets  forth  once  more  his  well-known 
opinions  as  to  England's  duty  of  regularizing  her  position 
in  Egypt :  "  The  legal  reforms  which  our  British  repre- 
sentatives in  Egj-pt  consider  to  be  essential  for  protecting 
the  people,  and  especially  the  peasantry,  from  exactions 
and  oppressions  are  received  with  undisguised  hostility 
by  the  Khedive,  the  leading  statesmen  of  Egj-pt,  the  na- 
tive administrators,  and  the  whole  Pasha  class.  And  for 
reasons  I  have  suggested  above,  these  reforms  receive 
the  most  pas-sive  support  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
populace.  Abbas  Pasha  based  his  futile  attempt  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  British  control  on  the  plea  which  he 
deemed  most  likely  to  command  support,  and  the  result, 
I  think,  has  shown  that  in  this  respect  his  calculations 
were  not  ill  founded." 

If,  then,  all  reforms  are  unpopular  with  the  only  people 
who  are  capable  of  giving  expression  to  their  opinions, 
why  should  England  try  to  make  any  reforms  1  This  ques- 
tion Mr.  Dicey  replies  to  by  asking  another  :  "Do  we,  or 
do  we  not,  intend  to  remain  in  Egypt  ?  In  the  former 
ca.se  perseverance  in  our  policy  of  legal  reform  is  a  duty  ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is—  to  my  mind — a  folly.  Under  our  present 
provi.sional  rigime  in  Egj^it  all  our  attempts  to  improve 
the  institutions  of  the  country  are  simply  experiments  as 
to  the  feasibUity  of  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles." 
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MR.  GEORGE   MEREDITH  AS  A  JOURNALIST. 

Mr.  F.  Dolman  recalls  the  almost  forgotten  fact  that 
from  1857  to  1865  Mr.  George  Meredith  contributed  articles 
to  the  Loudon  Mo7-ning  Post  and  ground  the  party  corn  or 
chaff  for  the  Tories  in  the  Ii^swich  Journal,  of  which  he 
was  editor.  He  lived  in  Surrey,  came  up  once  a  week  to 
London  and  wrote  week  by  week  one  or  two  leading  arti- 
cles and  a  column  or  two  of  notes.  It  is  rather  unkind  to 
a  veteran  to  disinter  such  sins  of  his  youth  as  these  weekly 
notes,  wherein  he  made  mock  at  many  of  those  men  and 
things  now  most  sincerely  reverenced  among  us. 

WHAT    IS  A   NATION  ? 

Professor  Mahaffy  gives  his  definition  of  a  nation  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  nation  is  the  largest  dimension  which  a  single 
society  of  men  can  assume,  deriving  its  unity  from  the 
joint  but  varying  action  of  the  following  causes  :  1.  As 
i-egards  race  if  not  unity,  or  at  least  the  predominance  of 
a  race  able  to  absorb  or  control  those  who  dwell  within 
the  same  locahty  ;  2,  as  regards  locality,  a  geographical 
area  of  adequate  dimensions,  of  which  the  boundaries 
may  advance  or  recede,  but  of  which  the  nucleus  does  not 
change  ;  3,  as  regards  language  and  religion,  such  uni- 
formity as  is  necessary  for  community  of  intercourse  and 
sentiment.  These  causes,  to  produce  a  real  nation,  must 
further  result  in  :  4,  a  common  government  presenting  to 
its  neighbors  a  distinct  political  corporation  ;  5,  a  com- 
munity of  sentiment  which  makes  all  its  members  regard 
themselves  as  a  single  social  organism  with  a  life  and  his- 
tory of  its  own." 

THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

1"*HE  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  Lord  Meath's  impressions  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralasia, which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  The  opinions 
of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  on  the 
Home  Rule  bill  are  also  referred  to  on  another  page. 

THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  eldest  son  of  the  designer  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  has  been  asked  by  Editor  Knowles 
to  describe  a  scheme  for  making  the  House  of  Commons 
large  enough  to  contain  its  members.  At  present  it  con- 
tains sitting  accommodation  for  430  members  and  38  re- 
porters ;  the  House  consists  of  670  members.  No  statisti- 
cian has  as  yet  ventured  to  compute  the  number  of  reporters 
who  want  seats  in  the  gallery  ;  so  Mr.  Barry  proposes  to 
extend  the  House  laterally,  and  Mr.  Knowles  publishes 
the  plan  of  the  enlarged  House  of  Commons  ;  the  sides 
are  bulged  out,  the  galleries  intended  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers are  done  away  with  ;  he  would  give  the  ladies  a 
second  gallery  above  their  present  one  ;  by  this  plan  he 
woiild  seat  670  members  and  pro\ide  accommodation  for 
65  reporters.  The  present  House  of  Commons  contains 
]  27,000  cubic  feet,  affording  430  members  296  feet  each  ; 
the  altered  House  would  contain  230,000  cubic  feet, 
and  afford  343  cubic  feet  to  each  of  the  670  members. 
The  whole  of  the  work  could  be  done  in  two  recesses 
without  the  necessity  of  ejecting  the  House  for  a  single 
session. 

WHY  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  IS  UNPOPULAR. 

Miss  Clementina  Black,  in  a  very  brief  paper,  explains 
why  girls  hate  domestic  service,  although  it  is  better  paid 
and  is  lighter  work  than  in  the  factory.  The  chief  reason 
is  that  a  servant  girl  lives  in  a  position  of  total  personal 
subservience  She  is  despised,  not  because  she  does 
menial  work,  but  because  she  puts  herself  under  another 


person's  beck  and  call.  She  is  practically  removed  from 
her  own  ciicle  and  placed  in  another.  They  are  exposed 
to  much  greater  temptations  than  ordinary  workers,  and 
Miss  Black  says  that  if  she  were  the  mother  of  girls  who 
had  to  choose  between  the  factory  and  domestic  service 
she  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  factory.  The  only 
change  that  she  can  suggest  is  that  servants  should  come 
and  work  for  a  specified  number  of  hours  a  day,  as  dre  s- 
makers  already  do.  She  thinks  there  is  a  great  future 
open  for  the  woman  who  will  be  able  to  organize  a  capa- 
ble brigade  of  outdoor  servants. 

JEWISH  WIT   AND   HUMOR. 

The  Chief  Rabbi  publishes  his  lecture  at  the  Jewish 
Institute  on  the  title  "  Jewish  Wit  and  Humor."  He 
makes  the  most  of  Heine  and  the  Midrache.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  examples  of  the  readiness  of  Jewish  re- 
partee :  "At  a  festive  banquet,  representatives  of  the 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  clergy  had  been  invited, 
and  were  engaged  in  pleasant  converse.  The  Rabbi, 
faithful  to  the  dietary  precepts  of  his  religion,  partook  of 
only  a  few  of  the  dishes.  An  appetizing  joint  of  roast 
pork  was  set  on  the  table.  The  Catholic  priest  ttirned  to 
his  neighbor  and  asked  :  '  When  will  the  time  come  that 
I  may  have  the  privilege  of  serving  you  with  a  slice  of 
this  delicious  meat  ? '  '  When  I  have  the  gratification  of 
assisting  at  your  Reverence's  wedding,'  the  Rabbi  re- 
joined, with  a  courteous  bow." 

HANSOMS   AND  THEIR  DRIVERS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins  describes  the  grievances  of  the  han- 
som and  cab  drivers  of  London,  gathered  by  a  long  series 
of  interviews.  It  seems  that  Hansom,  the  inventor  of  the 
"gondola of  London,"  only  received  $1,500  for  his  inven 
tion,  and  died  as  recently  as  1882.  Mr.  Wilkins  thinks 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  London  cabmen  are  undez'paid 
and  overworked.  He  says  :  "It  is  just  because  they  do 
not  combine  that  they  remain  underpaid,  overworked 
and  isolated.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts those  who  fain  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  and  whoever  solves  it  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  burdens  which  now  press  heavily  on  a  numer- 
ous, hard  working  and  deserving  body  of  men." 

THE  FORMATION  OF  VALLEYS. 

Prof.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Inaccess- 
ible Valleys  :  a  Study  in  Phj^sical  Geogi-aphy,"  describes 
the  Yosemite  and  other  valleys  in  America  and  Australia 
in  order  to  do  away'with  what  he  regards  as  the  popular 
delusion  that  these  valleys  were  produced  by  some  great 
catastrophe.  He  holds  that  they  were  made,  as  all  val- 
leys are  made,  by  the  action  of  running  water.  "It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  clearly  before  non-geologic 
readers  the  total  inaccuracy  of  the  popular  view — that 
every  rock-walied  valley  or  deep  alpine  gorge  has  had  its 
origin  in  some  '  convulsion  of  nature ' — and  to  impress 
upon  such  readers  the  grand  but  simple  theory,  which 
we  owe  mainly  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  causes  now  in  action  in  producing  the  varied 
contours  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  this  account  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  known  valleys  has  been 
written." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  begins  a  paper  upon  the 
financial  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jackson  replies  to  Lord  Grimthorpe's  attack  on  "  Archi- 
tecture, a  Profession  or  an  Art  ? "  Archibald  Forbes 
writes  an  article  which  he  calls  the  inner  history  of  th^ 
Waterloo  Campaign,  and  the  Duches    of  Leeds  contrib- 
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utes  a  letter  upon  the  battle  written  by  Sir  Felton  Her- 
vey,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  aids-de-camp  on  July 
3,  1815,  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  writes  on  the  classical  poems 
of  Tennyson.  Leopold  Katscher  discusses  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali  pleads  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gold  standard  in  India  and  fixing  the  rupee  as 
a  token  coin  at  18d. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  has  an  article  on  the  Home  Rule  bill, 
although  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  paper  on  "  American 
Sidelights  of  Home  Rule"  comes  somewhere  near  it. 

UPWARDS  AND  ONWARDS. 

The  optimists  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  maga- 
zines this  month.  In  addition  to  Sir  Edward  du  Cane's 
demon.stration  that  criminals  bid  fair  to  become  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  in  England,  we  have  now  the  Bishop  of  Bed- 
ford's paper  on  "  Urban  Populations,"  in  which  he  de- 
clares :  "In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  a<lduced  to  the  con- 
trary, I  thankfully  and  unhesitatingly  say  that  physically, 
morally,  and  religiously  we  are  l>etter — in  the  East  End  of 
London,  at  Xvat^t — than  we  were,  and  that  there  are  signs 
of  still  further  improvement." 

The  Bishop  spe^iks  with  great  and  welcome  confidence. 
He  says  :  "There  is  a  more  healthy  public  opinion  which 
regulates  beha\nor  and  conversation  than  formerly.  The 
factories  where  girls  work  are  altogether  different  to  what 
they  were.  It  is  no  longer  imix>ssible  for  a  respectable 
plumber  or  glazier,  for  example,  to  do  work  in  such  prem- 
ises without  ln'ing  i)ut  to  shame  and  distressed.  I-K)ok  at 
the  streets  in  the  lowest  neighborhixHl  and  comjMire  their 
state  with  what  was  their  condition  ten  years  ago.  There 
is  infinitely  less  trade  in  vice  than  there  was.  Young  girls 
are  not '  on  the  streets  '  in  the  same  numbers.  The  fallen 
are  not  encouraged  and  harbored  l)y  parents  as  formerly. 
If  moral  deterioration  cannot  Ix?  altogether  banished,  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  we  are  witnesses  of  a  great  im- 
provement." 

THE   NEW   SPIRIT. 

There  is  a  very  elofpient  article  under  this  title  by  John 
Addington  SjTnonds.  in  which  he  analyzes  the  character 
istics  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  Italian  R«^nai88anc*.  The 
resurgence  of  personality  in  the  realm  of  thought  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The  second  pha«e  in  its 
genesis  was  curiosity,  and  from  this  attitude  came  human- 
ism; "The  paganism  of  the  Renaissance  might  be  de- 
scribed a.s  moral  and  religious  indifference,  an  attitude  of 
not  ungenial  toleration  toward  believers  and  unl)eliev- 
ers,  saints  and  sinners.  In  like  manner  the  rationalism 
of  the  Renais.>iance  was  intellectual  indifference,  interest 
in  thoughts  without  regard  for  the  sources  whence  they 
came  or  the  particular  shade  of  opinion  they  denoted. 
The  naturalism  of  the  Renaissance  was  sensuous  indiffer- 
ence, an  attitude  of  sympathetic  observation  toward 
everything  in  nature,  without  false  shame  or  loathing,  an 
openness  of  sensibility  to  all  impressions.  These  three 
factors  were  needed  for  the  formation  of  the  modern  an- 
alytical spirit,  which  is  impartial  in  judgment,  unpreju- 
diced for  or  against  religious  and  ethical  codes,  reckless 
as  to  the  results  of  its  method,  indifferent  as  to  the  moral 
or  ?esthetical  qualities  of  the  thing  to  be  examined. 

He  does  not  venture  in  this  essay  even  to  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  sustained  conflict  of  the  new  spirit  with 
the  dogmatic  theology,  but  he  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing prophecy :  ' '  What  the  i.ssue  of  that  conflict  in  the 
future  will  be  is,  I  think,  already  certain.    The  struggle 


may  continue,  perhaps,  for  centuries,  until  the  New  Spirit 
shall  have  thoroughly  imbued  the  modern  mind,  and 
Christianity  be  griulually  purged  of  all  that  is  decayed  or 
obsolescent  in  its  creed,  retaining  only  that  ethic  which 
we  owe  to  it,  and  which,  though  capable  of  being  raised 
to  higher  stages,  will  remain  the  indestructible  possession 
of  the  race." 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  Charles  Hancock  describes  M.  Qodin's  Familist^re, 
at  Guise,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terras.  He 
says:  "  The  great  feature  of  this  mutuality  sociale  (social 
reciprocity)  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  worke?*8  receiving  a 
liberal  share  of  the  profits  of  the  concern,  an  apparently 
well-de\ised  system  of  community  life  has  been  estab- 
blished.  The  work  carried  cm  at  Guise  principally  consists 
of  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  heating  apparatus,  hard- 
ware goods  and  building  appliances ;  there  are  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  workmen  employed. 

"  But  enough  I  saw  to  l)e  convinced  that  this  garantisme 
social  in  operaticm  at  Guise  abundantly  justifies  the  claim 
iniwle  for  it— that  it  is  the  most  important  and  practical 
undertaking  of  a  social  and  industrial  kind  of  the  age." 

WOMEN   IN   MEDICINE. 

Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson  tells  the  story  of  the  movement 
in  favor  of  oiK'uing  the  medical  profession  to  the  one-half 
of  the  human  race  that  is  most  eminently  qualified  for  the 
care  of  the  sick.  She  gives  Miss  Blackwell  the  credit  of 
initiating  the  movement,  but  pays  due  homage  to  the 
indomitable  energy  of  Dr.  Jex  Blake.  The  battle,  how- 
ever, is  now  almost  wwn  :  "  In  the  sixteen  years  which 
have  elapstxl  since  1877  much  more  rapid  progress  has 
Ixjen  made.  In  the  place  of  one  examining  body  prepared 
to  give  women  a  diploma  there  are  now  six,  and  instead 
of  one  medical  school  there  are  now  eight. 

About  forty-five  qualified  medical  women  are  now 
l)racticing  in  London,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
are  on  the  medical  register.  Many  are  making  a  good 
start  in  the  provincial  towns.  They  are  holding  jwsts 
under  the  Asylums  Board,  in  the  infirmaries,  in  children's 
hospitals,  as  inspc^ctors  of  boarded-<jut  children,  as  medi- 
cal  officers  to  the  female  employees  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  London,  and  at  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Post 
Offices. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  women  who  have  been 
qualifietl  as  medical  practitioners  have  gone  to  India, 
China,  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

W.  B.  Worsfold  writes  pleasantly  concerning  Dutch 
society  in  Java  and  Mr.  Frederic  Carrel  gives  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  the  school  of  France. 


LONGMAN'S   MAGAZINE. 

LONGMANS  is  a  good  gossipy  number.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
has  a  characteristic  paper  full  of  Scotch  stories, 
entitled  "  Of  a  Wilful  Memory."  C.  T.  Buckland's  paper 
on  the  Zoo  at  Calcutta  is  also  interesting  reading.  He 
mentions,  among  other  things,  that  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing tigurs  is  that  the  public  like  to  see  their  tiger  fat, 
whereas  if  you  fatten  a  tiger,  he  always  dies  of  liver  com- 
plaint. The  giraffe  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo  being  frightened 
on  one  occasion  by  the  firing  of  some  guns,  jumped  clean 
over  a  fence  ten  feet  high,  and  then  being  frightened 
again  by  some  more  firing,  jumped  back.  Mrs.  Henry 
Reeve  writes  upon  mistresses  and  their  maids,  but  the 
article  does  not  contain  anything  for  quotation. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEIVED. 
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THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

I'' HE  brightest  paper  iu  the  Westminnter  is  Lady  Flor- 
ence Dixie's  accouut  of  her  travels  in  Patagonia' 
Her  adventures  in  that  lone  land  are  told  with  much 
spirit,  and  the  article  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Lady 
Florence  has  made  for  some  time. 

The  most  elaborate  article  is  Charles  E.  Callwell's  pa- 
per, "  British  Guarantees  and  Engagements."  He  exam- 
ines our  undertakings  in  relation  to  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland,  Northern  Savoy,  Greece,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  He  thinks 
that  we  should  announce  while  it  is  still  clear  weatht  r 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  fulfilling  all  our  engage- 
ments under  any  of  these  treaties.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  for  this,  no  doubt  ;  but  suppose,  in  consequence  of 
this  unsolicited  declaration,  war  were  to  break  out,  would 
our  responsibility  be  not  rather  heavier  than  allowing  the 
present  more  or  less  shady  obligations  to  remain  as  they 
are? 

Miss  Crawford  returns  to  the  charge  and  pleads  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  women,  especially  against  the  mal- 
treatment of  their  husbands.  She  takes  as  her  text  Mr. 
Justice  Denman's  statement  last  year  at  Liverpool,  that 
in  certain  classes  the  life  of  a  wife  was  often  less  cared 
for  than  that  of  other  people.  This  doctrine  the  judge 
thinks  is  nursed  by  the  leniency  shown  by  judges  to  peo- 
ple who  murder  or  half  murder  their  wives.  Another 
article,  this  time  an  anonymous  one,  pleads  that  women 
should  be  taught  something  about  the  world  in  which 
they  live  before  they  are  launched  into  it.  Mr.  Joseph 
Nelson  maintains  that  the  Northwest  of  Canada  is  the  great 
corn  growing,  cattle  rearing  and  mineral  producing  coun- 
try of  the  luture.  Robert  Ewen  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Thorough  Free  Trade  "  pleads  for  the  free  use  of  paper 
money  and  the  establishment  of  democratic  investment 
banks  with  $2.5.00  shares,  $5.00  paid  up.  These  banks  should 
be  both  saving  and  lending  banks,  and  do  regular  banking 
business  for  the  people. 

The  article  upon  Moloch  in  England  is  based  upon  Mr. 
Benjamin  Waugh's  reports,  and  concludes  with  a  plea 
against  child's  insurance.  Mr.  Graham-Barton,  the 
writer,  warns  the  Bishops  of  England  that  i  he  Noncon- 
formists are  hostile  to  all  spiritual  supremacy  in  the 
State,  warranted  neither  by  scriptiire  nor  by  common 
sense,  and  unless  the  Bishops  desist  from  their  patroniz- 
ing tone  they  will  be  thrust  out  of  a  position  which  they 
ought  never  to  have  occupied,  by  a  combination  of  all  the 
dissenting  forces. 

ENGLISH    ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  March  number  is  the  last  one  of  the  English  Il- 
lustrated that  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan.  We  have  another  and  probably  the  last  paper 
upon  the  "Great  Railway  Companies."  The  Great 
Northern  of  England  is  the  one  selected.  The  frontis- 
.piece  is  the  Princess  May,  and  there  is  an  article  by 
Herbert  Russell  on  "  Cargo  Steamships."  Colonel  Stop- 
ford  vrrites  on  Upper  Bm-mah,  and  Lady  Malmesbury 
describes  Heron  Court.  The  only  other  article  worth 
noticing  apart  from  the  stories  is  Mr.  AVilton  J.  Rix's 
paper  on  "  Bulldogs."  Next  month  the  magazine  will  be 
published  by  Mr  Edwin  Arnold,  who  will  increase  the 
magazine  by  sixteen  pages.  A  new  serial,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  numbers,  will  be  contributed  by  Robert 
Buchanan.  Lord  Ribblesdale  will  write  on  the  Queen's 
buckhounds,  and  "Earl  Harold,"  with  full-page  designs 
never  before  published,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  will  have 
the  place  of  honor. 


THE   CENTURY. 

WE  review  in  another  department  the  jjaper  by 
Henry  B.  Fuller,  on  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
posthumous  account  of  Captain  Thomas  Ussher  of  "Na- 
poleon's Deportation  to  Elba." 

In  the  "Letters  of  Two  Brothers"— of  General  Sher- 
man to  his  brother  John — which  are  continued  in  this 
number,  there  is  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  soldier's  epistles 
especially  worthy  of  reprinting : 

"  Dear  Brother  :  I  have  been  importuned  from  many 
quarters  for  my  likeness,  autographs  and  biography.  I 
have  managed  to  fend  ofif  all  parties,  and  hope  to  do  so 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  I  don't  want  to  rise  or  be  notoii- 
ous  for  the  reason  that  a  mere  slip  or  accident  may  let  nie 
fall,  and  I  don't  care  about  falling  so  far  as  most  of  the 
temporary  heroes  of  the  war.  1  he  real  men  of  the  war 
will  be  determined  by  the  closing  scenes,  and  then  the 
army  will  determine  the  questions.  Newspaper  puffs  and 
self-written  biographies  will  then  be  ridiculous  carica- 
tures. Already  has  time  marked  this  progress  and  indi- 
cated this  conclusion.  If  parties  apply  to  you  for  mate- 
rials in  my  behalf,  give  the  most  brief  and  general  items, 
and  leave  the  results  to  the  close  of  the  war  or  of  my 
career.  As  well  might  a  judge  or  senator  seek  for  fame 
outside  their  spheres  of  action  as  an  officer  of  the  army. 
We  must  all  be  judged  by  our  own  peers,  stand  or  fall  by 
their  verdict. " 

.  Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University,  writing  on 
"The  Present  State  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,"  agrees 
with  his  predecessors  in  the  series  the  Century  is  printing, 
that  the  divineness  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  no  wise 
impaired  by  historical  inaccuracy.  Concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Old  Testament  he  saj's : 

"The  reasons  against  the  documents  all  orginating  in 
their  present  form  within  the  forty  years  of  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  are  as  follows :  First,  the  documents 
themselves  in  their  literarj'  and  theological  differences 
naturally  suggest  a  greater  length  of  time  to  explain  their 
origin ;  secondly,  extending  through  the  book  of  Joshua 
and  forming  a  Hexateuch,  they  include  the  histoiy  of  a 
later  period ;  thirdly,  they  abound  not  only  in  incidental 
references  to  a  post-Mosaic  period,  but  the  historic  tone 
and  coloring,  especially  of  the  Priests'  Code,  are  of  a  later 
age ;  fourthly,  the  laws,  in  their  differences,  imply  differ- 
ent historical  backgrounds;  fifthly,  Israel's  history  fur- 
nishes different  eras  corresponding  to  these  difi'erent  laws ; 
sixthly,  Israel's  literature  of  these  different  eras  corre- 
sponds likewise  to  these  different  codes  and  narratives; 
seventhly,  the  exceeding  improbability  that  a  single  legis- 
lator within  the  short  space  of  forty  years  should  give  to 
the  same  people  different  codes  of  legislation,  all  embrac- 
ing the  same  essential  laws,  and  yet  each  having  marked 
peculiarities,  and  increasing  their  differences  in  an  ascend- 
ing ratio.  Did  such  phenomena  appear  iu  any  other  writ- 
ings, no  one  for  a  moment  would  think  of  maintaining 
that  the  writings  originated  in  their  present  form,  either 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  within  the  short  space  of  forty 
years." 

In  Macmillan''s  Magazine  Henrj'  James  writes  on 
Gustave  Flaubert,  and  Frederick  Greenwood  reviews 
Mr.  Charles  Pierson's  pessimist  work,  "  National  Life 
and  Character,"  under  the  title  of  the  "  Limbo  of 
Electro  bearer  Progress."  Mr.  G.  W.  Hartley  discusses 
the  future  of  field  sports.  He  thinks  that  hunting  and 
shooting  will  sooner  or  later  become  extinct.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  will  leave  no  room  for  the  sportsman. 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REI/IEIVS. 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 

WE  quote  at  some  leugth  elsewhere  from  the  auto- 
biographical uotes  of  the  uaturalist  Audubon. 

The  Sociological  iSeries  is  continued  in  an  article  on 
*'  The  Work  of  the  Andover  House  in  Boston,"  by  William 
Jewett  Tucker.  This  excellent  institution  was  founded 
only  two  years  ago  by  graduates  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  but  is  already  one  ot  the  most  success- 
ful branches  of  charitable  work  and  a  striking  example  of 
the  modern  spirit  of  personal  devotion  to  sotaal.  rescue. 
The  most  active  work  is  accomi)lished  by  six  resident 
ini'inbers  of  the  House,  and  the  programme  includes  a 
Bdvs",  a  Childreirs,  and  a  tJirls'  Club. 

"  The  House  serves,  through  its  residents  and  library, 
the  much-needed  purpose  of  a  bureau  of  information  on 
Hocial  (juestions.  '  Preparations  are  also  being  miule  for 
lectures  to  he  given,  as  desired,  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
according  to  the  methods  of  university  extension.  S)cial 
flubs  are  being  organized  in  many  towns,  some  in  con- 
net^tion  with  churches  and  some  independently,  for  seri- 
ous investigation  and  discussion." 

Aline  (rorren  hjus  a  full  pai)er  on  the  new  French  school 
of  Symbolists,  whom  we  hear  spoken  of  new  and  then 
with  more  or  less  of  derision,  but  who  set>m  sjitisfied  to 
forego  the  joys  of  public-ation  and  (juietly  "  saw  wckkI  '"  in 
the  devehipment  of  their  new  cult  of  aesthetics. 

"  If  this  movemeiR  in  French  literature  had  been  con- 
fined to  an  innovation  in  the  m^tricpie  of  verse,  to  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  from  the  French  language  thosi- 
*  clumsy  deposits '  which  the  phraseology  of  modem 
science,  and  still  more,  the  loose  jargon  of  modem  jour- 
nalism, are  charged  with  having  washed  into  it  ;  if  it  had 
been  sim])ly  an  effort  to  enrich  the  t<mgae  of  t<xlay  anew 
with  what  M.  Ji-an  Morejis  calls  the  '  iini)ollut<^d  V(M-a- 
bies'  of  the  golden  age  of  Rjibelais,  the  interest  attaching 
to  it  could  not  have  spreiul  to  any  distjince.  So  far  as 
French  Symbolism  is  an  iesthetic  renais.sance,  a  desire  to 
seize,  in  the  color  and  i)erfume  of  words,  the  undefined 
affinities  we  are  conscious  of  in  the  remotest  things,  and 
so  to  materialize  them  that  the  same  confu8e<l  s«'n.satious 
they  awaken  may  be  reawakened  in  the  reader — '  the 
same  unseizable  exciUitions  to  rever>-lx'  artificially  rei)ro- 
<hiced  ' — it  is  familiar  ground  to  English  cf)nsideration,  a 
repetition  of  the  crewl  of  Swinburne,  Dante,  Gabriel  Rc^ 
setti,  and  the  rest  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.'" 


HARPER'S. 

''T^HE  March  Harper's  is  an  excellent  numl)er  ;  in  aii- 
X  other  department  we  have  quoted  from  Heni-j-  M. 
Stanley's  article  on  "  Slavery-  and  the  Slave  Trade  in 
Africa, ■■  from  Henry  Ijoomis  Nelson's  on  '"  Washington 
{society,"  and  fnmi  Julian  Ralphs.  "Our  Own  Riviera." 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  adtls  a  further  African 
flavor  to  the  magazine  l)v  his  enthusiastic  sketch  of  the 
young  explorer.  William  Astor  Chanler.  with  whom  he 
hobnobbed  in  London  at  the  time  Mr.  ('hauler  was  test- 
ing canned  meats  and  rei)eatiug  rifles  for  his  expedition. 
Mr.  Chanler  has  already  won  his  laurels  by  penetrating, 
with  one  white  boy-servant,  at  the  head  of  l^SO  men, 
through  the  land  of  the  Masai,  where  Stanley  said  it  was 
not  safe  to  go  with  a  thousand  rifles.  The  young  man  is 
of  the  New  York  families  of  Astor  and  Chanler. 

"  He  had  to  know  enough  of  agriculture  for  one  thing, 
to  properly  plant  certain  cereals,  so  that  on  his  return 
journey  he  might  be  able  to  enjoy  their  fruit :  of  surgery, 
to  care  for  the  sick  or  wounded  in  hie  outfit  ;  of  pho- 
tography, to  reproduce  the  scenes  and  jieople  which  he 


will  be  the  first  white  man  to  see  ;  and  of  military  tactics, 
to  organize  and  discipline  a  force  of  three  hundred  men. 
He  had  to  know  just  how  few  men  could  carry  how  much 
baggage,  and  to  leave  behind  what  was  bulky,  and  yet 
save  that  which  was  essential.  Several  of  his  o^vn  ideas 
were  most  original.  One  was  to  h.ave  his  servant  George 
take  lessons  from  a  wizard  of  High-Holbom  in  sleight  of 
hand,  so  that  he  might  impress  the  native  magicians  ; 
and  another,  the  preparation  of  a  search-light,  which  is 
to  be  used  to  show  the  position  of  a  certain  tribe  which 
always  attacks  at  night.  And  to  this  latter  he  added  a 
stock  of  war-rockets  which  go  through  the  air  in  various 
colors  and  in  irregular  lines,  and  with  which  he  intends 
to  pursue  retreating  foes.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of 
his  prej)arations  was  the  i)urchase  of  a  dozen  pair  of  flesh- 
color(>d  gloves,  which  he  intends  to  pull  careles.sly  ofif  his 
hands  while  conver.sing  with  African  kings,  and  so  im- 
press them  with  the  idea  that  he  is  skinning  himself 
alive,  and  that  \\".  rather  likes  the  sensation." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  the  Editor's  Study,  notes 
certain  strident  '-indications  of  the  advancement  of 
women."  He  says,  the  great  body  of  them  don't  care  a 
rap  ab<»ut  suffrage,  and  do  not  make  t'le  least  noise  about 
their  "rights."  "They  simjjly  take  them."  "Society 
was  more  shocked  some  years  ago  by  the  api)earance  in 
the  field  of  female  1  aseball  clubs  than  it  would  be  now 
by  the  advent  of  female  football  teams.  Woman  has 
taken  all  fields  for  her  i)rovince,  and  is  scarcely  anywhere 
challenged.  If  theie  are  female  thieves,  why  should  there 
not  be  female  sheriflfs  '.  " 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  quote  from  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hales  "Stiry  of  a  Boys'  Club,"  Valerian  Qribay6- 
dott's  paiM-r  on  "  The  (xreat  Trans-Siberian  Railway,"  and 
Friedrich  S])ielhagen"s  "  B«*rlin.'' 

Writing  on  "  The  Great  C<mgresses  at  the  World's  Fair." 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Heiirotin,  the  Nice-president  of  the 
Women's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxilarj',  calls 
attention  to  the  subjective  aspects,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  significance  of  the  great  Exj^osition,  in  distinction 
from  the  magnificent  material  display  that  we  have  had 
heraldetl  so  fully  in  the  periodicals.  After  presenting  iu 
detail  the  programs  and  schedules  of  the  various  con- 
gresses, Mrs.  Henrotin  says  :  "  These  congresses  will  be 
especially  valuable  to  women,  for  thej'  are  rapidly  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  new  avenues  of  emplojTnent  and 
boldly  entering  the  new  paths  of  knowledge,  and  not 
alone  in  America,  but  also  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, even  from  Turkey  and  the  Orient  come  to  us  voices 
on  the  breeze,  inarticulate,  it  is  true,  but  expressing  that 
'  di\ine  dix-ontf  nt "  which  is  the  forerunner  of  freedom, 
of  equality  and  of  fraternity.  By  what  is  heard  and  ob- 
sers-ed  in  these  congre.sses,  women  may  learn  to  adjust 
themselves  to  an  entirely  new  jjoint  of  view  as  regards 
their  political,  economic  and  spiritual  life." 

Mr.  H.  S.  Fleming  tells  of  the  picturesque  features  of 
life  "  In  Our  Cotton  Belt.''  as  he  titles  hisarticle.  To  raise 
last  jear's  crop  of  9,0:>5,ST9  bales — the  largest  ever  known 
—valued  at  nearly  ?225,000,000,  it  required  the  planting  of 
alxiut  20,000,(X)0  acres,  "  giving  an  average  jield  of  forty- 
five  hundredths  of  a  bale  to  the  acre.  More  than  3,(X)0,- 
()f)0  animals  were  required  to  till  the  ground  and  over  10,- 
000,fXX)  people — men,  women  and  children — were  engaged 
in  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  fibre  there  were  collected 
about  4,500,000  tons  of  seed.  Formerly  this  wafi  either 
burned  or  converted  into  a  fertilizer,  but  it  is  now  nearly 
all  pressed  to  extract  the  oil,  which  is  in  large  demand  fcr 
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industrial  purposes  and  has  entered  to  some  extent  into 
domestic  and  medicinal  use." 

In  the  department  of  fiction  there  are  two  striking 
short  stories,  one  by  Mrs.  Cruger,  relating  to  the  middle- 
aged  loves  of  two  members  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  cult,  who 
do  not  live  happily  ever  afterwards,  and  the  other  a  very 
courageous  tale  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Van  Etten,  attacking  some 
flagrantly  evil  results  of  our  social  and  industrial  sj'stems. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

UNDER  the  title,"  A  Little  American  Republic,"  Cap- 
tain George  P.  Scriven,  U.-S.  A.,  tells  of  the  small 
land  of  Costa  Rica,  which  is  destined  to  play  such  a  part 
in  the  future  owing  to  its  place  at  the  gate  of  the  great 
commercial  highway  which  sooner  or  later  will  pass 
through  Lake  Nicaragua—' '  geogi-aphically  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  positions  of  the  world."  "  It  possesses  har- 
bors on  two  oceans  midway  of  the  American  coasts,  and 
it  occupies  that  fortunate  portion  of  the  continent  where 
localities  range  in  climate  from  the  ceaseless  heat  of  the 
tropic  coasts  to  the  unvar3-ing  cold  of  interior  heights.'' 
The  land  is  wonderfully  fertile,  "  all  nature  bursts  with 
prodigal  wealth,"  and  the  dark  swamps  are  already  be- 
ginning to  give  place  to  banana  plantations.  Captain 
Scriven  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  the  banana  becoming- 
one  of  the  great  food  products  of  the  world,  rivaling  even 
Indian  com. 

H.  W.  Raymond  writes  about  "  The  Navy  of  the  United 
States,"  and  gives  the  following  figures  showing  our  ex- 
penditures and  progress  and  weakness  : 

"The  cost  of  building  the  new  ships,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  final  completion,  aggi'egated  a  total  of  169,993,382, 
or  less  than  .i!6,000,000  a  year.  The  maximum  amount  ap- 
pn  ipriated  in  any  one  year  for  increase  of  the  navy  was 
4!17,60t.OOO  in  1892  and  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1893,  amount  to  $9,T03,(J.50.  When  all  the 
vessels  authorized  and  building  are  completed,  the  United 
States  will  have  42  ships  of  all  classes.  Of  this  number  15 
will  be  armored  and  ttvo  toi-pedo  boats.  Of  these  last  no 
nation  having  any  navy  at  all — except  our  own — has  less 
than  18.  Brazil  has  18,  Turkey  32,  Greece  51,  Holland  63, 
Austria  65,  China  69,  Russia  168,  (Germany  180,  England 
208  and  France  248. 

"We  have  made  a  start  in  building  a  navy,  but  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  one-quarter  the  naval  force  it 
needs  to  defend  its  12,000  miles  of  coast,  protect  its  65,000,- 
OOO  inhabitants  with  $66,000,000,000  of  property"  and 
maintain  our  international  obligations  and  rights. 


ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

HAVEi.OCK  ELLIS  discusses,  in  the  March  Atlantic, 
"  The  Ancestry  of  Genius,"  examining  fort  is  pur- 
pose the  genealogies  of  our  most  famous  English  men  of 
letters  and  science.  He  finds  that  out  of  the  entire  num- 
"ber  not  one  man  of  genius  had  Anglo-Saxon  forebears  on 
both  sides,  and  that,  further,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  was  the  product  of  mixed  races.  Adding  to 
this  rather  striking  fact  analogous  considerations  in  the 
case  of  continental  geniuses,  Mr.  Ellis  comes  to  tht  con- 
clusion that  in  order  to  produce  a  great  man  hybrid  racial 
factors  must  come  together  : 

' '  Wherever  the  races  have  remained  comparatively 
pure  we  seldom  find  any  high  or  energetic  civilization, 
and  never  any  fine  fiowering  of  genius.  Sweden,  where 
the  tall,  fair,  long-headed  race  exists  in  its  jjurest  form, 
has  produced  no  imaginative  genius.  Auvergne,  where 
the  dark,  broad-headed  race  may  be  found  in  great  pu- 


rity, has,  in  like  manner,  produced  a  vigorous  but  an  un- 
distinguished breed  of  men.  Corsica  and  the  Pyr^nees- 
Orientales,  where  a  fairly  unmixed  race  of  dark,  long- 
headed men  live,  have,  unlike  Sicily  or  Gard,  produced  no 
poets.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  laud 
where  two  unlike  races,  each  of  fine  quality,  have  become 
intermingled  and  are  in  process  of  fusion,  there  we  find 
a  breed  of  men  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  world 
and  have  given  birth  to  gi-eat  poets  dnd  artists." 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  under  the  very  laconic  title, 
"  Words,"  argues  for  a  nicer  di^tinction  and  more  work- 
manlike consideration  in  the  selection  of  those  alphabetical 
articles.  She  shows  the  advantage  that  a  Shell(*y  or  a 
Walter  Pater  has  over  a  Whitman  or  newspaper  reporter 
when  other  things  are  equal. 

"  An  appreciation  of  words  is  so  rare  that  everybody 
naturally  thinks  he  possesses  it,  and  this  universal  senti- 
ment results  in  the  misuse  of  a  material  whose  beauty  en- 
riches the  loving  student  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
Musicians  know  the  value  of  chords  ;  painters  know  the 
value  of  colors  ;  writers  are  often  so  blind  to  the  value  of 
words  that  they  are  content  with  a  bare  expression  of 
their  thoughts,  disdaining  the  '  labor  of  the  file,'  and  con- 
fident that  the  phrase  first  seized  is  for  them  the  phrase  of 
inspiration." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  begins  a  series  of  papers 
which  he  is  to  call  "  My  College  Days,"  and  Sir  Edward 
Strachey  writes  on  "Persian  Poetry." 


POPULAR  SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  ROSE,  writing  on  "The  Decrease  of 
Rural  Population,"  claims  one's  attention  early  in 
his  essay  by  the  striking  statement  that  "  San  Francisco 
has  now  more  than  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  had  all 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  together  when  the  first 
census  was  taken."  And  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890, 
the  increase  of  the  urban  population  was  47  percent., 
while  the  figures  for  the  rural  show  but  12.66  per  cent. 
Mr.  Rose  examines  thoroughly  into  the  local  causes  and 
extent  of  this  disproportionate  growth.  He  modifies  the 
logical  results  of  the  figures  quoted  by  the  criticism  that 
the  country  census  enumerators  were  probably  less  suc- 
cessful in  getting  exact  figures.  "  The  fees  allowed  them 
in  country  districts  were  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases, 
utterly  inadequate  to  give  them  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  svork." 

There  is  another  thorough  and  practically  valu  ble  sci- 
entific paper  by  R.  T.  Hill  on  "  Artesian  Waters  in  the 
Arid  Regions."  He  complains  that,  whereas  the  United 
States  Government  spends  annually  over  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  mostly  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country,  for 
river  and  harbor  bills,  yet  "many  settlers  who  purchased 
alleged  agricultural  lands  from  the  government  in  this 
[arid]  region  are  begging  Congress  to  apportion  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  underground  resources  a  sum  at  least 
as  large  as  that  given  for  the  smallest  creek  upon  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill."  Instead  of  bombarding  the  skies 
for  rain,  "  contrary  to  every  known  law  of  nature,"  Mr. 
Hill  advises  the  government  scientists  to  search  in  under- 
grouad  reservoirs  of  the  true  American  Desert,  lying  l)e- 
tween  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras.  He  follows  with  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  geological  aspects  of  the 
problem,  and  one  of  his  conclusions  is  that  the  artesian 
waters  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  flow  down  from 
the  mountain  rocks,  but  that  they  .gather  best  in  gently 
inclined  plains.  Hence  the  water  seekers  should  test  the 
lowest  points  of  the  desert  rather  than  its  edges. 
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Under  the  title  "  An  Agricultural  Revolution  "  Prof. 
Clarence  M.  Weed  lellsof  t.  e  latest  methods  of  circum- 
venting noxious  insects  and  parasitic  fungi,  by  spraying 
the  trees  and  plants  with  chemicfilly  prepared  fluids.  He 
quotes  t\n:  highe  t  authority  to  prove  that  the  annual 
lo  8  to  the  countrj'  through  such  jx'sts  is  not  1  ss  than 
$300,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  In  single  States  and  single 
seasons  the  damage  is  often  frightful  in  extent.  During 
some  of  the  gieat  chinch-bug  epidemics  th-  loss  in  Illi- 
nois  occasioned  by  this  one  insect  has  amounted  to  over 
$73,000,000  a  y  ar. 

•    THE   CAUFORNIAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewe<l  the  article 
on  '•  The  Annexation  ot  Hawaii."  by  ex-Minister 
Geo.  M.  Merrill. 

Hon.  F.  J.  Vassault  contributes  a  brief  article  on  "  The 
State  of  Washington,"  m  which  he  draws  attention  to  the 
immense  undt^velojietl  resources  of  that  booming  land, 
with  its  gi-eat  inland  sea,  Puget  Sound,  "  with  its  hundreds 
of  safe  harbors  ;  with  water  se  deep  that  an  oc*an  vessel 
can,  in  places,  sjiil  up  to  its  shores  and  make  fast  to  the 
fir  trees  that  grow  to  the  water's  edge."  The  people  who 
are  building  up  the  country  are  of  a  better  class  than  ordi- 
narily fulls  to  the  lot  of  a  new  countrj',  being  oft<'n  young 
college  gradimtes  of  gocxl  family  come  out  to  grow  uj)  with 
the  community.  Mr.  Vas-sault  shows  the  curious  fact  that 
of  the  120,000  inhabitants  of  W^ashington,  fully  7.5  per  cent, 
live  in  cities  :  he  i)oints  to  this  as  an  element  of  weakness. 

James  Realf,  Jr..  writes  of  "Some  Literary  Folks"— 
Siirgent,  Poe,  Simins,  I»well  and  Julia  Ward  Howe.  As 
an  illustration  of  Mrs.  Howe's  devoutness  he  tells  the  fol- 
lovdng  story  of  her  and  Senator  Sumner  :  "  Mrs.  Howe 
asked  the  great  Senator  to  dinner  to  meet  Edwin  Booth, 
and  Sumner  rejtlied  in  his  sUirchiest,  pouter-pigeon 
fashion, '  Madam.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  care  to  meet 
your  friend  Edwin  Booth,  estimable  as  he  may  lie  both  in 
his  calling  and  his  character.  I  think  I  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  one  cejises  to  take  any  interest  in  indi- 
viduals.' 'Why,  Charles,'  replied  Mrs.  Howe,  with  in- 
tensity. '  God  hasn't  gotten  there  yet.' " 


NEW    ENGLAND    MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  numlx-r  Mr.  David  B.  Frankenbnrger 
sketches  the  rise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from 
its  struggling  beginning  in  1K.50,  and  tells  of  its  present 
work  under  the  luesidency  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Adams.  He 
emphasizes  especially  the  value  and  reputation  of  the  new 
school  of  Economic,-*,  Political  Science  and  Hi.story,  which 
was  created  last  year  with  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  at  its  head. 
Another  progres-sive  feature  of  Wisconsin's  University  is 
the  Agricultural  College.  This  not  only  aims  for  the  ad 
vancement  of  agricultural  science  and  to  give  instruction 
in  it,  but  calls  the  farmers  together  from  the  sunounding 
country  to  its  "Institutes"  to  bring  them  into  sympathy 
^\^th  and  knowledge  of  its  experimental  work.  Mn 
Frankenbnrger  makfs  the  striking  statement  that  a 
single  invention  of  the  Agricultural  Station— the  Balxock 
milk  test — is  probably  "worth  to  the  dair>'  interests  of 
Wisconsin  alone  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than  the 
University  has  ever  cost  the  State." 

Another  good  payier,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
discusses  with  apparent  thoroughness  "  The  Mas-sachu- 
setts  Prison  System."  Many  of  the  institutions  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  not  the  least  important  of  them  is 
the  Woman's  prison  at  Sherbom.  "  Anyone,"  says  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barrows,  "  who  ha.s  seen  the  gloomy  Egyptian 
Maiisoleum  called  the  Tombs  in  New  York,  can  hardly 
imagine  a  greater  contrast  in  structure  and  external  ap- 


pearance than  is  presented  by  the  Sherbom  prison.  The- 
old  idea  that  darkness  and  light  are  moral  agents  does  not 
pertain  here."  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  farm,  and 
all  the  buildings  are  clean  and  bright  and  comfortable. 
"On  entering,  the  woman  is  assigned  to  a  probation  rcK)m 
and  kept  there  from  one  to  four  weeks.  She  is  provided 
with  work,  she  has  an  opportunity  to  reflect,  and  the 
superintendent  is  able  to  study  her  c^ase.  She  is  then  gen- 
erally plac-ed  in  the  seccrad  division.  Her  standing  each 
week  is  recorded  on  a  card  with  which  she  is  furnished. 
It  is  al.so  entc^rcd  in  a  ledger  in  the  office."  The  prisoner 
is  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  credits  per  week, 
and  may  lose  them  for  misconduct,  or  be  relegated  to  a 
lower  division  for  breaking  the  rules  "  Eac^  grade  is 
distinguished  by  certain  marks  and  privileges,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  food  eaten,  the  rcKjms  ocx;upied,  the  dishes 
used  and  to  other  particulars.  '  Trust '  women  are  those 
in  the  fourth  division  who  have  been  through  all  the  divis- 
i<ms  without  losing  a  single  credit  mark."  In  general, 
Mr.  Barrows  gives  Massachusetts  credit  for  more  progress 
in  her  jjrison  system  than  in  any  other  of  her  institutions, 
though  there  are  still  in  some  of  the  establishments  anti- 
(juated  methcMls,  as  of  having  women  and  men  together, 
and  intul*-(]uate  facilities. 


THE    LITERARY   NORTHWEST. 

''T'^HIS  i)r<)mising  monthly  starts  its  second  year  with 
1.  an  Anniversary  Number  in  which  we  And  an  article 
on  "The  Kindergarten  as  an  Industrial  Reform,"  by 
Amalie  Hofer  :  she  lauds  highly  this  system  we  are  intro- 
ilucing.  only  too  tardily,  into  our  educational  work.  Re- 
becca B.  Flanireau  begins  the  number  with  a  pleasantly 
written  descripticm  of  "  MoHut  Vernon  on  the  Potomac," 
illustratinl  with  jnctures  of  the  historic  mansion's  most 
striking  relics.  The  regents  of  Mount  Vernon  havi^ 
struggled  against  great  difficulties  in  devising  ways  and 
means  to  rejMiir  the  house  and  grounds,  but  they  have  at 
last  succeeded  so  well  that  "not  only  the  mansion  and 
grounds,  but  the  deer  park,  the  greenhouse,  and  even  the 
negro  cjuarters  have  Ijeen  restored,  which  last  improve- 
ment wa«  made  by  the  children  of  the  jjublic  schools  of 
Kansas,  three  years  ago.'' 

THE    CANADIAN    MAGAZINE. 

WE  receive  this  month  the  first  number  of  a  new 
C'anadian  monthly.  The  publishers  state  that  it 
is  "intendc^d  to  fill,  in  some  measure,  for  Canada,  the 
jmrpose  served  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by 
the  great  Revieius  of  these  countries.  Timely  articles  on 
political  and  other  public  questions  of  interest  to  the 
Canadian  jjeople  will  appear  every  month  from  the  pens 
<»f  leading  statesmen  and  writers  of  various  shades  of 
jMjlitical  opinion.'' 

Among  the  papers  in  this  initial  number  is  one  contain- 
ing an  emphatic  protest,  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Grant, 
against  the  import  duty  on  books  of  1.5  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, that  Canada  imposes.  He  deems  it  an  anti-national 
and  short-sighted  pohcy,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  the  United  States,  with  its  full-fledged  pro- 
tective system,  has  freed  books  from  duty. 

W.  W.  Fox  has  a  readable  account  of  an  Arctic  expedi- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  he  tells  us  the  Esquimaux  are 
undoubtedly  djing  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  that  the  herds 
of  reindeer  are  following  the  buffalo  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  butchers  who  kill  countless  numbers  of  them  for 
their  hides,  or.  often,  only  for  their  tongues,  which  are 
cut  out  and  sent  to  England,  being  esteemed  great 
delicacies. 
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THE    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

IN  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  February  15  M. 
Charles  Roux,  Member  of  the  Ch  mber  of  Deputies, 
writes,  advocating  the  cutting  of  a  canal  from  Marseilles 
to  the  Rhone,  so  as  more  fully  to  utilize  the  resources  of 
that  port.  At  present  the  I  aris-Lyons-Mediterannean 
Railway  is  the  only  inland  transport  agency  open  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  consequently  the  amount  of  its  import  trade  is 
not  nearly  what  it  might  be. 

M.  George  Perrot  writes  on  "  Mykenian  Civilization," 
beginning  his  series  with  a  paper  on  "The  Ex  avations 
and  Discoveries  of  Schliemann,"  in  which  he  gives  a  very 
able  r4sum,4  of  the  progress  of  archaeological  science 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  revolution  effected  in 
it  by  Schliemann's  researches.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  this  extraordinary  man  was  his  simple  faith 
in  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  other 
early  Greek  stories  ;  and  this  faith,  as  M.  Perrot  justly 
remarks,  if  it  did  not  enable  him  to  move  mountains,  at 
least  helped  him  to  pierce  them,  and  led  him  to  results 
which  more  critical  inquirers  had  never  dreamed  of. 

M.  F.  Brunetifere  has  an  excellent  article  on  Lamennais, 
the  Christian  Socialist,  who,  though  he  always  wrote  in 
prose,  might  rank  among  the  few  really  great  poets  of 
whom  France  can  boast.  And  it  is  by  his  poetry,  if  we 
may  call  it  so,  that  he  will  live — by  the  outcome  of  his 
feelings  and  his  intuition  rather  than  by  his  intellectual 
reasonings.  M.  Brunetifere  thinks  that  his  influence  is 
still  active.  This  great  agitator,  he  says,  had  something 
of  the  seer  about  him,  and  though  all  his  written  works 
should  perish,  his  reputation  will  still  survive.  M.  Brune- 
tifere  has  a  little  fling  at  the  writers  who  exhaust  them- 
selves in  the  endeavor  to  account  for  a  great  man  by  the 
circumstances  amid  which  he  grew  up,  and  his  hereditary 
charateristics.  Lamennais  was  a  Breton — but  so  was  La 
Mettrie,  the  author  of  "  Vhomme  Machine  " — so,  too,  was 
Le  Sage. 

M.  Edouard  Blanc,  continuing  the  "  Notes  of  a  Journey 
into  Central  Asia,"  of  which  we  had  the  first  installment 
some  months  ago,  gives  us  a  paper  full  of  interest  on 
Samarcand — a  town  whose  name  has  been  one  for  poets 
to  conjure  with,  from  Milton  to  Matthew  Arnold.  It 
was  long  as  inaccessible  as  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  ; 
and  now  that  the  Russian  conquest  has  thrown  it  open  to 
Western  travelers,  it  appears  to  keep  enough  of  its  past 
glories  to  reward  the  traveler.  Although  the  city  is  in 
ruins,  the  monuments  still  in  existence  are  so  numerous 
and  important  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  all  in 
detail  within  the  limits  of  an  article.  The  centre  of  the 
city  is  the  Reghistan,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ruined 
7nedresses — buildings  combining  the  functions  of  a  mosque 
and  a  college.  They  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  their  facades  are  covered  vdth  en- 
ameled tiles  in  complicated  patterns  of  various  colors — 
usually  dark  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  on  a  ground  of  brill- 
iant turquoise  blue. 

It  appears,  from  some  of  the  Chinese  sacred  books, 
that  in  the  tenth  century  B.C  ,  the  Emperor  Mou  Wang 
made  two  expeditions,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  the 
court  of  a  sovereign  known  as  the  "  Mother  of  the  West- 
ern King."  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  lady  might 
be  identified  with  Solomon's  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  but  whether 
this  be  so  or  not  (and  the  idea  receives  some  support  from 
a  tradition,  mentioned  by  Arabian  historians,  of  a  Himy- 
aritic  conquest  of  Samarcand)  it  seems  clear  that  Samar- 
cand and  Bokhara  were  the  seats  of  wisdom  meant.  M. 
Blanc  tells  us  that  wandering  scholars  to  this  day  hold 


disputations  on  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  the  Reghistan, 
and  busy  salesmen  will  interrupt  their  bargains  to  listen 
to  them  by  the  hour.  Sometimes  these  college  dons  go 
well-dressed  and  accompanied  by  two  or  three  respec;table- 
looking  disciples,  but  more  usually  they  are  followers  of 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  display  matted  beards  and  tur- 
bans of  cheap  blue  cotton  stuff.  They  always  have  several 
professional  objectors  in  tow,  paid  by  the  hour,  to  ad- 
vance all  possible  hostile  arguments,  and  finally  retire 
vanquished.  Sad  to  say,  the  "  law  of  elevenpence-half- 
penny "  reigns  here  as  elsewhere,  and  most  philosophers 
employ  "cheap  and  nasty"  objectors— drawn  from  the 
same  source  as  Jeroboam's  priests.  The  whole  article  ic 
extremely  well  worth  reading. 

THE  NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

MEMILE  BLANCHARD,  in  the  number  for  Febru- 
.  ary  1,  discusses  the  science  of  physiognomy,  but 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  to  be  extracted  from  his 
article.  M.  Georges  Lyon,  under  the  title  "  A  Great  Pre- 
varicator," contributes  a  study  of  Bacon's  place  in  his- 
tory. He  has  consulted  the  best  English  authorities— 
Spedding,  Nichol,  Abbott,  Macauley  and  others— and  has 
nothing  new  to  add  to  their  conclusions  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  quoted.  Speaking  of  Bacon's  scientific  opin- 
ions and  the  curious  contradictions  they  involve— contra- 
dictions inevitable,  perhaps,  at  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
—he  adds  :  "  He  delights  in  inconsistency.  This  innova- 
tor, so  severe  on  Aristotle,  whom  he  makes  responsible  for 
the  long  groping  in  the  dark  of  human  thought  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  borrows  from  that  philosopher  his  most 
antiquated  abstractions.  As  a  writer,  again,  he  shows 
differences  no  less  striking  ;  his  sentences,  heavy  and  pe- 
dantic, have  now  and  then  a  marvelous  brilliancy  ;  they 
carry  along  in  their  course  both  sand  and  fine  gold— they 
mingle  barbarism  with  the  highest  refinement.  What 
must  have  been  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  living 
beauty  that  adorns  his  writings,  before  a  legion  of  fer- 
vent admirers— including,  it  is  true,  some  fanatics,  but 
also  some  people  of  delicate  literary  perceptions— could 
have  presumed  to  identify  him  with  the  prince  of  poetry 
and— an  untenable  paradox  !— have  attributed  to  him  the 
paternity  of  the  master  works  to  which  Shakespeare  did 
nothing  but  lend  his  name  ! " 

M.  Henry  Buteau  relates  a  curious  episode  of  history— 
viz.,  how  Voltaire  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a  cardi- 
nal. Madame  de  Pompadour  would  have  got  the  hat  for 
him  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life  had  he  been  willing,  and 
could  have  done  it,  too,  without  much  difficulty.  She 
wanted  him  to  qualify  by  writmg  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms,  a  task  from  which  he  kept  excusing  himself  on 
one  protest  and  another  till  it  was  too  late.  After  all,  the 
purple  has  been  worn  by  men  who  were  no  more  orthodox 
in  opinion  than  he,  and  a  good  deal  less  honest. 

M.  L.  Levat  has  a  paper  protesting  aga  nst  the  sense 
less  destruction  of  birds  which  goes  on  in  rural  France, 
and  which,  he  says,  is  bringing  fruit  into  a  perfect  plague  of 
insects,  not  to  mention  the  diseases  afflicting  the  vine, 
which,  if  not  directly  caused  by  insects,  are  certainly 
propagated  by  them.  In  the  South  of  France,  larks,  gold- 
finches, nightingales  and  other  small  birds  are  almost  ex- 
tinct. .Near  Aries,  even  the  swallows  are  snared  for  the 
sake  of  their  feathers.  Gadflies  and  other  insects  which 
annoy  horses  have  increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and 
officers  have  stated  that  during  the  manoeuvres  in  the 
South  their  horses  became  almost  unmanageable  from 
this  cause. 
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From  Photograph  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  York. 

PROFESSOR   WOODROW   WILSOX,   OF  PRINCETON. 

THE  special  interest  which,  regardless  of  the  author, 
would  naturally  attach  to  this  little  volume  cover- 
ing an  epoch  of  American  historj-,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  book  ventures  upon  ground  as  recent  as  the 
<^onclusion  of  President  Cleveland's  administration  in  1889. 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  first  of  our  historical  writers 

*  Division  and  Reunion.  1829-lftfti.  By  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  16mo,  pp.  34o.  Xew  York  :  Loncrmans,  Green 
&  Co.    $1.25. 


wIkj.so  presentation  is  avowedly  of  the  scholarly  and  philo- 
.soi)hical  sort,  who  has  ventured  far  into  the  political  period 
that  lies  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  war  cataclysm.  Sev- 
eral writers  have  traced  the  causes  of  division  which  led 
up  to  the  final  1)reach  of  1801.  >Ir.  Wilson  conceives  of  a 
l)eriod  comprising  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  thirty  years,  more  or  less, 
which  followed  thfit  event.  It  has  been  more  customary 
to  treat  of  the  three  decjules  from  Jackson's  time  to  the 
(lection  of  ]S(>0  .is  one  distinct  period  ;  the  years  of  the 
war  itself  as  another  jjeriod,  and  the  twenty  years  from  the 
close  of  the  war  to  the  first  inauguration  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land SIS  still  another  i)eriod. 

Of  course,  in  the  treatment  ot  historical  epochs  every- 
thing (lci)cii(ls  upon  the  object  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  absolute  delimita- 
tion of  an  historical  period.  For  Professor  Wilson's  pur- 
pose it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  give  unitary  treatment 
to  the  story  of  the  making  and  the  eventual  healing  of 
our  gieat  national  breach  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  practical 
convenience  it  is  entirely  ];)ermissible  that  he  shotild  con- 
sider that  the  epoch  covers  sixty  years  and  ends  with  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  administration.  Certainly,  the  fixing  of 
the  beginning  of  Jackson's  first  term  in  1829  as  the  ojxjn- 
iug  of  tin-  iR-riod  is  fully  justified  in  Mr.  Wilson's  discus- 
^ion  of  that  point. 

In  the  making  of  a  book  so  small  as  this,  which  treats 
of  so  large  a  i)eriod,  the  historian's  skill  is  perhaps  best 
'  xhibited  in  the  things  which  he  excludes.  Mr.  Wood- 
iciw  Wil.'^jn  luis  always  shown  in  his  writing  a  strong  in- 
stinct for  salient  facts,  and  especially  a  gra.sp  ujKjn  funda- 
mental ideas  in  their  relations  to  each  other  ;  and  this 
volume,  like  his  other  writing,  is  a  di.scus.sion  in  the  do- 
main of  ])oliti<al  science  rather  than  an  attempt  at  weigh- 
ing an<l  sifting  minute  historical  evidence,  or  an  attempt 
at  either  brilliant  or  conclusive  presentation. 

It  is  rather  in  Mr.  Wilson's  favor  than  otherwise  that  he 
is  himself  of  Southern  origin,  although  educated  in  part 
at  the  North,  and  that  he  is  both  habitually  and  instinct- 
ively familiar  with  the  Southern  point  of  view  during  the 
•  ntire  course  of  events  which  make  up  the  several  parts 
of  his  sixty-year  period.  Most  of  our  accepted  historical 
writers  can  api)reciate  only  in  a  limited  degree  the  South- 
ern \'iew.  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Congressional  Government," 
l)ublLshed  some  ten  years  ago,  evinced  a  remarkable  under- 
standing of  the  working  of  our  federal  system  of  legislar 
tiun  and  administration,  while  his  subsequent  work  en- 
titled '■  The  State,"'  which  is  a  comi)endious  study  of  mod- 
im  political  institutions  on  the  comparative  plan,  had  ex- 
acted from  Mr.  Wilson  a  kind  of  inquiry  that  afforded 
most  excellent  training  for  the  gra.spanc'  interpretation  of 
our  American  political  history  in  the  pat .,  two  generations. 
Our  author  has  not  sought  to  avoid  the  frankest  discus^ 
sion  of  the  issues  which  divided  the  sections  and  led  to 
the  war  ;  yet  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  previous  writer 
he  has  stated  the  case  with  impartiality  and  insight.  No 
preceding  historian  has  so  satisfactorily  poinded  out  the 
measure  of  truth  and  the  measure  of  error  pertaining  to 
both  arguments  in  the  famous  debate  of  Webster  and 
Hayne.  We  could  hardly  have  a  better  incidental  proof 
that  the  task  of  reunion  is  indeed  complete  than  this 
candid  retrospect,  which  contains  not  a  single  line  of 
special  pleading,  and  which  is  as  free  from  sensitive  bias 
as  if  Mr.  Wilson  were  dealing  with  an  epoch  of  ancient 
history.    Even  as  to  those  parts  of  it  which  deal  with 
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ante-bellum  events,  this  calm  and  pei'f  ectly-poised  presen- 
tation could  not  have  been  made  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  tone  of  the  volume  can  but  have  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  other  writers  w^ho  may  hereafter  choose  to 
cover  the  .'•ame  six  decades,  or  portions  of  the  period,  in 
more  elaborate  and  ambitious  volumes. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  perhaps  wise  in  very  greatly  condensing 
the  events  of  his  last  two  decades,  but  he  would  liave 
rendered  students  a  convenient  service  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  writing  rather  more  fully  upon 


events  so  recent  as  to  make  historical  persjx'ctive  difficult. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in 
this  path-finding  little  "Epoch."  We  shall  await  with 
much  interest  the  appearance  of  Professor  Burgess'  work 
covering  essentially  the  same  period.  Mr.  Wilson's  Char- 
acter Sketch  of  the  new  Cleveland  Cabinet,  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  of  this  month's  Review  of  Reviews, 
may  be  regarded  as  continuing  to  the  latest  moment  his 
critical  study  of  our  party  history  and  our  administrative 
svstem. 


STANLEY   WATERLOO'S  NOVEL  OF  THE   CANADIAN    BORDER.* 

IT  happens  occasionally  that  a  story  is  written  which 
is  both  highly  entertaining  as  a  piece  of  fiction  and 
noteworthy  because  of  its  relation  to  some  pressing  public 
question.  Such  a  work  is  the  latest  volume  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo,  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
men  upon  the  Chicago  press.  The  scenes  of  "  An  Odd 
Situation  "  are  located  upon  a  farm  which  originated  from 
the  union  of  two  properties,  one  lying  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  one  in  good  old  "York  State,"  This 
\mion  took  place  upon  the  marriage  of  a  sttirdy  young 
agriculturist  of  the  States  with  a  winsome,  red-cheeket. 
daughter  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  new  household  aL 
goes  on  in  a  most  happy  way  until  an  unforeseen  element 
is  introduced,  bringing  with  it  inconvenience,  perplexity 
and  finally  tragedy.  A  neighbor  of  the  young  people, 
who  was  not  pleasantly  inclined  toward  them,  brings  to 
the  farm  the  revenue  officers  of  both  the  Canadian  and 
the  United  States  governments,  who  henceforth  keep  a 
strict  watch  in  behalf  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  grievances  growing  out  of  this  cross-linear  condi- 
tion Mr.  Waterloo  has  depicted  at  large  vdth  such  fidel- 
ity, such  grasp  of  the  situation  and  with  such  a  humorous 
sense  of  its  absiu'dity  that  the  resrdt  is  irresistible.  Peo- 
ple upon  both  sides  of  the  line  will  laugh  heartily  at  the 
position  of  a  farmer  whose  hens  persist  in  laying  in  On- 
tario, and  do  not  consider  that  their  owner  must  pay 
duty  before  he  can  carry  their  eggs  to  his  kitchen  in  New 
York  State.  "  An  Odd  Situation,"  in  its  relation  to  the 
question  of  Canadian  annexation  to  the  Republic,  has 
been  compared  with  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  in  its  bearing 
on  slavery  abolition.  In  not  a  few  respects  this  compari- 
son is  a  very  just  one,  though  from  the  nature  of  Mr.  Wa- 
terloo's problem  one  expects  and  finds  a  richly  humorous 
treatment. 

Aside  from  the  political  question  involved  we  have 
?iven  us  some  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  of  farm 
life  and  character  which  have  appeared  in  American  fic- 
tion. One  who  is  familiar  with  country  existence  in  the 
United  States  will  find  little  exaggeration  in  the  por- 

*  An  Odd  Situation.  By  Stanlev  Waterloo.  13mo,  pp.  311. 
Chicago:    Morrill,  Higgins  &  Co.     $1.2.5. 
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trayal  of  "John  Cross,"  the  strongest  character  of  the 
story,  or  in  the  statements  of  vicious  dietary  habits  which 
prevail  among  our  rural  population  to  so  alarming  an  ex- 
tent. The  author  has  prefixed  each  chapter  vsrith  a  bit 
of  his  swinging,  "  catchy  "  verse,  which  makes  a  grateful 
addition  to  a  delightful  and  novel  book. 


OTHER  RECENT    AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY,    DESCRIPTION    AND    TRAVEL. 

The  French  War  and  the  Revolution.     By  William  Milli- 

gan    Sloane,    Ph.D.     12mo,    pp.    431.     New   York: 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

These  pages  of  book  notes  have  upon  several  occasions 
referred  with  approval  to  the  fine  scholarlv  activitv  shown  by 
our  present  school  of  students  and  writers  in  the  field  of 
American  history.  Some^'hat  similar  in  scope  to  the  series  in 
which  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson's  volume,  noticed  above,  be- 
longs, is  another  series  now  issniner  from  the  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
four  volumes,  the  second  of  which  has  now  appeared.  The 
firpt  covered  the  Colonial  era  and  was  from  the  pen  of  Br. 


Fisher,  of  Yale,  whose  eminent  talents  as  a  historian  are 
Tiniversally  recognized.  The  second  volume  deals  with  the 
French  war  and  the  Revoluti  n.  and  the  author  of  it  is  Prof. 
William  Sloane,  of  Princeton  University.  Gen.  Francis  A, 
Walker  is  preparing  the  volume  upon  the  period  of  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  National  Consolidation,  and  Prof. 
John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  College,  is  writing  upon  the 
period  from  the  conclusion  of  p  ace  in  1815  to  the  end  of  recon- 
striiction  Professor  Sloane's  book  discovers  a  very  distinct 
unity  in  the  period  beginning  with  the  old  French  war  of  17.56, 
and  ending  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  concluded  our 
struggle  for  independence  in  178.3.  It  was  a  period  in  which 
the  colonies  1  amed  to  co-operate,  and  really  developed  those 
new  and  modern  principles  of  federal  political  structure,  and 
cf  the  relationship  of  the  taxing  authority  to  legislative  rep 
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resentation.  whirh  subsequently  took  definitive  form  in  the 
Constitution,  and  which  nave  taugiit  important  lessons  t  > 
many  other  governments.  Professor  Sloane's  book  is  very 
much  more  than  a  mere  narrative  dealing  with  well-known 
facts.  It  is  a  strong,  philosoj)hical  presentation  o!  the  i)eriod 
as  a  whole  from  the  standnomt  of  a  broad  and  mature  student 
of  political  institutions.  The  author  has  undoubtedly  made 
excellent  use  of  origina'  materials  as  a  basis  for  his  statements 
of  fact.  But  the  chief  value  of  his  btwik  lies  in  its  wel  -rea- 
soned pres  ntation  of  our  political  evolution  in  the  period  in 
wliich  the  colonies  first  learned  how  to  act  together  and  first 
began  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  federative  principle. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  of  1H54.  By  Fred- 
erick E.  Haynes,  Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp .  70.  Baltimore: 
The  American  Economic  Association.    75  cents. 

The  newest  monograph  in  the  publications  of  the  Axneri- 
can  Economic  Association  is  ui>on  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada  of  \XA,  by  Frederick  E.  Haynes.  Ph.D.  Mr.  Haynes 
has  produced  a  very  scholarly  and  a  very  perspicacious  and 
trustworthy  es.say. "dealing  first  with  the  articles  of  the  reci- 
l»r()<-ity  treaty  of  iH^Vt.  tlu-n  with  the  history  of  its  negotia- 
tion, and  then  with  its  practical  working.  An  appendix  con- 
tains valuable  statisticrs  upon  trade  Iwtween  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  all 
questions  affecting  the  relationship  of  the  two  )uilves  of  the 
North  American  continent  lends  a  particular  importance  to 
Mr.  Haynes'  very  excellent  production. 

York.   By  James  Raine,  M.A.,  D.C.L.   "  Historic  Tovms" 

series.     12mo,  pp.  iSM.   New  York  :  Longmans,  (ireen 

&Co.     *1.25. 

In  the  series  of  "  Historic  Towns,"  which  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Hunt.  M.A.,  now  edits  as  su<'cessor  to  the  late  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  the  latest  volume  is  noon  York,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  north  of  England.  Its  history  hm*  Ix-on  in.s».>|  arably 
<-onnect<'d  with  every  perifxl  of  Hriti.sn  history  from  the  ear- 
liest records.  Mr.  Raine  has  devoted  his  spa<'e  chiefiy  to  the 
early  history  of  the  towni,  an<i  has  s<-ant  space  left  for  any  ac- 
count of  its  present  life  and  arrangements. 

War  Talks  of  Confoderatt>  Veterans .  Compiled  and  edited 
by  (ieorge  S.  Bernard.  CXtavo,  pp.  :}.'>«.  Petersburg, 
Va. :  Fenn  &  Owen.    *'i. 

Most  of  the  material  of  this  interesting  volume  of  war 
reminiscences  was  originallv  presented  in  the  form  of  ad- 
dresses before  the  A.  P.  Hill  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans 
of  Petersburg,  Va.  The  Ixnly  of  the  l>ook  is  taken  up  with  per- 
sonal anecdote  of  officers  and  privates  in  regard  to  Chanc4'l- 
lorsville,  the  Wilderness,  the  final  surrenders  of  Lee  and  .John- 
ston and  other  ep<K-hs  of  the  war.  (Jef).  S.  Bernard.  Esq.,  the 
compiler  and  editor,  has  taken  great  pains  to  verify  the  ac- 
count! from  all  available  sour<:e8.  and  has  furnished  the  text 
with  portraits,  majis  and  other  illustrations.  The  value  of 
the  volume  lies  in  its  reliability  and  in  the  details  of  its  local 
coloring. 

Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  SantK      By  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley 

Treanor,  M.A.     TJnio,  pp.  25.5.    New  York  :  Fleming 

H.  ReveU  Co.    ?1..tO. 

Along  the  Kentish  coast,  south  of  London,  lies  an  exten- 
sive, very  treacherous  (luicksand.  known  as  the  "  GtxKlwin 
.Sands."  It  is  near  the  usual  course  of  the  vast  shipping  be- 
tween London  and  the  various  continental  seaports,  and  at 
times  more  than  a  hundred  vessels  have  been  an<'hored  at 
once  between  the  sands  and  the  main  coast.  The  wreckaife 
uiwn  these  treacherous  shallows  has  been  terrible,  and  the 
work  of  the  hfeboats"  crews  stationed  near  is  one  of  the  high 
est  kind  of  heroism.  It  is  the  sim])le  narrative  of  these  nobl.- 
sailors  of  the  Ufeboats  and  of  their  lalK)rs  in  particular  ca-se.s 
that  Rev.  Treanor  writes.  As  chaplain  to  a  seamfen"s  mLs.sion, 
and  also  as  an  oflicial  of  a  national  "  Lifeboat  Institution,"  he 
has  had  the  best  possible  opportunities  to  appreciate  the 
hardy,  brave,  una.ssuming  men  who  have  saved  so  much  proj) 
erty  and  so  many  lives.  He  speaks  plainly  and  most  effe<-t 
ively  out  of  hi  ■  own  experience,  and  a  i)ook  of  very  great  hu- 
man interest  results.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  the  volume,  have  given  it  an  attractive  bmding  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  good  illustration. 

A  Winter  in  North  China.  By  Rev.  F.  M.  Morris.  12mo, 
pp.256.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    «il..50. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  fEnglish)  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  sent  out  a  deputation  to  examine  the  work  in  the  field 
of  Northern  China.  One  of  the  men  chosen  for  this  trip  was 
tlie  Rev.  F.  M.  Morris,  and  he  has  thrown  into  book  form  an 
interesting,  valuable  account  of  his  observations.   Fresh,  keen 


relations  are  given  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the 
region  investigated,  and  the  volume  makes  excellent  general 
reading.  It  abounds  in  items  of  interest  in  regard  to  travel, 
worship,  buildings  and  like  matters,  given  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters. The  two  chapters  at  the  end  are  somewhat  more  i)re- 
tentious,  treating  of  the  "  ReUgions  of  China  "  and  "  Mi.ssionary 
Work  and  Methods."  Mr.  Morris's  view  if  evangelical  work 
in  China  is  broad  and  intelligent,  and  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations is  a  most  optimistic  behef  in  its  useful  future  as  well 
as  present  value. 

Glimpses  of  the  World  :  Prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  John  L.  Stoddard.  Size  11  x  13  inches,  pp.  TA\K 
Sold  only  by  subscription.  Chicago  :  The  Werner 
Company.    New  York  :  J.  A.  Hill  &  Co.    $4.75  to  $10. 

John  L.  Stoddard's  "  vi  ws  "  are  famous  everywhere  in 
America  :  and  Mr.  Stoddard's  bits  of  <'omment  as  he  stands 
before  the  screen  upon  which  his  stereopticon  throws  sue 
ces.sively  the  photograi)hs  of  the  world's  most  interesting  and 
wonderful  trefusures. — whether  of  natural  scenery  or  of  archi- 
te<-ture,  or  of  other  works  of  mans  device, ^aro  long  remem- 


bered by  all  who  hear  them  for  their  grace,  terseness  and 
general  felicity.  This  large  portfolio  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions "  of  the  marvelous  works  of  (iod  and  man  "  has  at 


the  foot  of  each  page  a  bit  of  exiilunatory  comment  which  for 
the  first  time  puts  into  cold  tyjie  the  remarks  that  so  ii  any 
thoii.Hjinds  have  been  wont  to  hear  from  th(?  lips  of  tliat  silver- 
tongued  traveler,  Mr.  St-oddard.  This  album  is  a  work  which 
can  bo  most  heartily  commended  tor  families  or  for  schools. 
To  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  extensive  foreign 
travel  it  will  be  a  partial  substitute  ;  while  to  those  who  have 
traveled  much  it  preserves  in  convenient  and  systematic 
form  many  hundr<'ds  of  scenes  which  a  turning  of  the  pages 
will  recall  to  grateful  memory. 

Cassell's  Co:-ipi'  te  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe.  Revis  d  and 
Enlarged.  Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman.  10mo, 
pp.505.    NwYork:    Cassell  Pub.  Co.    fl.50. 

The  small  Europc-an  guide  book  which  was  planned  and 
edite<l  by  Edmund  ( 'larence  Ste<lman.  and  compiled  in  detail 
by  Edward  King.  h;is  gone  through  many  difiterent  editions 
since  its  first  appcaran<-o  in  IHKt,  and  it  can  Ite  most  em- 
phatically commended  for  its  accuracy  and  its  intelligent 
jiresentation  of  the  things  essential  to  the  traveler. 


BIOGRAPHY   AND   MEMOIRS. 
Eminent  Persons  :  Biographies  Rei)riutod  from  the  Times. 
Vol.  U.,  187(i-l«81.     r-too,  pp.  :i59.    New  York  :  Mao- 
millan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Wo  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  series  in  the  March 
numlierof  the  Rkvikw.  The  second  volume  brings  together 
some  thirty  obituary  n<itices  from  the  London  Times  during 
tlie  years  187(5  IWl.  .S<jme  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
necrology  of  thLs  period  are  Harriet  Martineau.  M.  Thiers, 
F'oiM.'  Pius  IX..  Professor  (."lifford,  (ieorge  Eliot,  Carlyle,  Bea- 
i-on-sfield.  Dean  Stanley  and  (Jarfield.  These  volumes  will 
make  a  very  useful  library  for  biographical  reference. 

Louis  Agassiz  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Charles  Fred- 
erick Holder,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  345.  New  York  :  6. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    *1..50. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Holder  has  the  honor  of  writing  the  first 
two  volumes  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  "  Leaders  in  Science 
St-ries  " — the  first  upon  Darwin  and  the  one  just  appearing  on 
Agas.<jiz.  Diverse  as  these  two  great  minds  were  in  their 
views  of  nature,  their  jiers'inalities  were  much  alike.  Mr. 
Holder's  treatment  of  the  great  Swiss-American  naturalist  is 
mainly  biogTai)hical  and  is  intended  for  jxjpular  reading. 
Two  features  worthy  of  note  are  a  chapter  on  the  "  Agassiz 
Memorials"  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  The  volume  is 
variously  and  fully  illustrated. 

Convent  Life  of  G«orge  Sand.  Translated  by  Maria 
EUery  MacKaye.  16mo,  pp.  2.30.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

People  generally  are  interested  in  the  youthful  life  of  ^ 
personages  who  finally  become  famous.  "  George  Sand," 
whatever  else  she  was  or  was  not,  was  certainlv  an  intensely 
interesting  personality  from  beginning  to  end.  "Miss  MAcKaye 
has  translated  from  "L'Histoire  De  Ma  Vie"  the  portion 
which  covers  the  convent  Ufa  of  the  girl  Aurore  Dupin.  This 
makes  a  well-defined  period  of  the  great  French  woman's  life 
and  has  some  peculiar  attractions  which  will  lose  httle  in  Miss 
MacKaye's  English  resetting. 
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ESSAYS. 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  ;  or,  A  Book  of  the  Heart.     By  Ik 

Marvel.     Dirno,  pp.  :^7.    New  York  :    Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    75  cents. 
Dream  Life  :    A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.    By  Ik  Marvel. 

lOrao,  pp.  220.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sous. 

7.5  cents. 

All  lovers  of  these  two  bewitching  volumes  \vill  welcome 
their  appearance  in  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  "New  Edgewood 
Edition  "  printed  from  new  plates  and  bound  in  very  attrac- 
tive fashion.  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor"  and  "'Dream  Life" 
by  virtue  of  what  Mr.  Mitchell  in  a  preface  of  1883  denomin- 
ates their  "•  homely  old-style  quality  "  have  a  subtle  and  per- 
ennial charm.  In  the  minds  of  a  good  many  readers  they  are 
associated  in  happy  memories  with  ■'  Prue  and  I."  IrVing"s 
essays  and  very  probably  with  the  familiar,  kindly  pages  of 
Holland  It  is  a  most  welcome  fact  that  the  poi>ularity  of 
such  works — of  true  tender  sentiment — continues,  in  spite  of 
the  exaggerated  and  pessimistic  mass  of  writing  in  these  clos- 
ing decades  of  our  century. 

The  Genesis  of   Art  Form.     An  Essay  in  Comparative 

.Esthetics.     By  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.H.D. 

Octavo,  pp.  333.    New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$2.2.5. 

Professor  Raymond,  of  Princeton  College,  is  a  writer  who 
proves  in  his  own  capacities  that  the  artistic  and  the  critical 
faculties  may  be  united  in  one  man.  Both  his  poetry  and  his 
critical  work  in  aesthetics  have  met  with  most  cordial  recep- 
tion. "  The  Genesis  of  Art  Form,  an  Essay  in  Comparative 
-iEstheticd  "  is  a  study  of  those  fundamental  principles  of 
creative  art  which  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  works 
throBC^a  material  nature.  Hence  Professor  Raymond's  in- 
quiry is  not  so  much  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  or  mu- 
sician as  what  ire  the  ways  in  which  they  mold  language  and 
.sound  so  as  to  convey  their  revelations.  Well  selected  and  most 
abundant  examples  from  the  fields  of  poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
painting  and  architecture  are  given  as  e'xplanatory  of  the 
principles  laid  down.  Some  of  the  important  topics  treated 
are  "Unity  and  Comparison,"  "  PrincipaUty,"  "Subordina- 
tion," "Grouping  and  Organic  Form."  "Repetition,  Altera- 
tion and  Alternation."  etc.  The  volume  contains  very  ample 
()ictorial  illustration.  Professor  Raymond  has  written  in  such 
a  way  as  to  interest  both  the  theoretic  student  of  art  form 
and  those  interested  in  it  from  a  practical  artists'  standpoint. 

Plato  and  Platonism.    A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  "Walter 
Pater,    Timo,  pp. '256.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

:?1.7o. 

All  scholarly  lovers  of  philosophy,  of  aesthetics,  of  noble 
thought,  of  elevated  style,  will  greet  a  new  volume  from  the 
eminent  English  art  critic.  Mr  Pater's  work  has  throughout 
the  unity  which  comes  from  a  profound  individualit  > .  We 
lecognize  the  same  essential  qualities  in  " Plato  and  Plato- 
nism '■  as  in  "  The  Renaissance  "  and  his  other  previously  pub- 
lished works.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  to  "  young  students  of  philosophy."  With 
abundant  direct  reference  to  the  works  of  the  philosopher- 
poet,  Mr.  Pater  discu.sses  in  his  thorough  way  Plato's  relation 
to  Socrates  and  to  the  Sophists,  his  genius,  his  doctrine,  his 
aesthetics,  etc.  He  de%'otes  a  chapter  each  to  "Lacedaemon" 
and  to  "The  Republic." 

Ruminations :     The   Ideal    American   Lady   and    Other 

Essays.      By  Paul    Siegvolk.     l'2mo,  pp.    429.    New 

York  :  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons.     SI. .50. 

Mr.  Siegvolk's  book  bears  very  strong  resemblance  to  his 
earlier  •'  A  Bundle  of  Papers."  There  is  hardly  an  important 
topic  connected  with  modem  social  and  individual  life  upon 
which  the  quiet  pen  of  the  author  does  not  have  something  to 
say.  In  these  pages  one  may  find  a  most  genial  companion- 
ship by  the  fireside  and  gain,  perhaps,  a  calmer  view  of  litera- 
ture, life,  death  and  society.  Though  his  chapters  give  ample 
evidence  of  a  wide  reading.  Mr  Siegvolk's  characteristic  atti- 
tude is  that  of  a  self-contained,  original  observer  of  his  o^vn 
thoughts  and  experience  and  those  of  others.  These  "  Rumi- 
nations "—a  happily  chosen  word— are  arranged  under  such 
headings  as  "  Concerning  Women,"  "  Shreds  of  Character." 
■  Social  Hints  and  Studies,"  etc.  For  many  the  chats  upon 
"  Author  and  Artist  "  may  appear  the  most  fresh  and  most 
timely. 

ECONOMICS  AND    SOCIOLOGY. 
Civilizations  Inferno  ;  or,  Studies  in  the  Social  Cellar.  By 
B.  O.  Flower.    12mo,  pp.  237.    Boston  :    Arena  Pub- 
lishing Company.    $1. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  editor  of  the  Arena,  performs  for  Bos- 
ton a  task  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  been  rendered 
lor  New  York  by  Mr.  Jacob  Riis.    Mr.  Flower  presents  a  series 


of  studies  of  life  in  the  most  wretched  tenement  houses  of  the 
New  England  metropohs,  and  draws  dark  and  frightful  pict- 
ures, which  are  pre-sented  with  such  contrasts  as  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  reform.  Mr.  Flower's  nature  is  intensely  ardent  and 
progressive,  and  it  is  good  for  Boston  that  it  should  possess  in 
him  a  citizen  so  outspoken  and  c<Hiragoou,s  and  an  editor  .so 
fearless  and  so  unwavering  in  the  zeal  of  the  reformer. 

Socialism  Exposed  and  Refuted.     By  Rev.  Victor  Cath- 

rein,   S.J.      12mo,  pp.    Itj4.     New  York :     Benziger 

Brothers.    7.5  cents. 

The  Uttle  work  by  the  Rev.  Victor  Cathrein.  of  the  Jesuit 
Society,  in  refutation  of  the  arguments  for  socialism,  has  gone 
through  a  numl)er  of  editions  in  Germany.  It  lias  bocm  trans- 
lated into  Eiigli.sh  by  the  Rev.  James  Conway,  of  Woodstock 
College  (not  the  Rev.  Father  John  Conway  of  St.  Paul).  The 
book  is  a  concise  and  clear  argument,  but  it  will  not  be  deemed 
at  all  formidable  by  thinkers  who  cherish  the  sociaU.stic  ideal. 
Its  fault  would  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  prove  altogether  too 
much,  and  a  failure  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  rea.son- 
able  and  practicable  in  the  improvement  of  social  organization 
by  means  of  the  action  of  the  state,  and  what  is  most  advan- 
tageously to  be  left  to  individual  initiative  and  control. 

The  Crowning  Sin  of  the  Age  :  The  Perversion  of  Mar- 
riage. By  Brevard  D.  Sinclair.  12mo,  pp.  94.  Bos- 
ton :  H.  L.  Hastings. 

The  Rev.  B.  D.  Sinclair,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  some 
time  ago  preached  a  very  outspoken  sermon  entitled,  "  The 
Crowning  Sin  of  the  Age,"  under  which  characterization  he 
referred  to  the  perversion  of  marriage.  He  has  enlarged  his 
sermon  into  a  book  which  has  the  commendation  of  eminent 
clergymen  and  morahsts,  including  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop 
Vincent,  the  Rev.  Drs.  McCosh,  Deems  and  Cuyler  and  various 
others. 

Hand-Book  of  Chicago's  Charities.  12mo,  pp.  178.  Chi- 
cago: Published  by  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections. 

A  hand-book  of  the  charities  of  Chicago  would  be  inter- 
esting and  valuable  at  any  time;  but  of  course  it  will  have  a 
value  tenfold  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  so  many  persons 
interested  in  all  kinds  of  charitable  and  reformatory  work 
will  visit  Chicago  this  year.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Illi- 
nois Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  can  be  pro- 
cured from  Edwin  M.  Colvin.  Monroe,  street,  Chicago. 


RELIGION   AND   THEOLOGY. 

The  World  of  the  Unseen.    An  Essay  on  the  Relation  of 

Higher  Space  to  Things  Eternal.    By  Arthur  Willink. 

12mo,  pp.  190.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Rev.  Arthur  Willink  treats  of  a  difficult  subject  and  one 
in  which  it  is  very  easy  to  become  extravagant  or  mystical. 
He  has,  however,  broached  and  defended  his  theory  with  great 
moderation,  though  to  some  minds  he  may  fail  to  carrj-  con- 
viction through  lack  of  a  sufficiently  deep  metaphysical  basis. 
He  starts  with  an  explanation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
the  "  f  mrth  dimension"  of  space,  in  which  he  believes  de- 
parted spirits  exist,  ''unseen  but  not  invisible."  In  the  light 
of  a  belief  in  a  series  of  higher  spaces  he  speaks  briefly  of  the 
resurrectio  .  of  Christ,  the  ministry  of  the  angels  and  many 
like  topics.  The  book  is  at  least  a  sane  and  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  important  question  involved. 

The  Safe  Side.  A  Theistic  Refutation  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  By  Richard  M.  Mitchell.  12mo,  pp.  475. 
New  York  :    Published  by  the  Author.     $1.50. 

The  present  time  is  one  of  great  religious  discussion  in 
America  as  elsewhere.  Books  are  written  from  every  con- 
ceivable standpoint  and  the  candid  student  of  religious  prob- 
lems will  welcome  every  honest  effort  at  their  solution,  while 
not  yielding  his  own  individual  right  of  judgment.  Mr. 
Mitcnell's  work  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity — its  Bible,  its 
church,  its  doctrine,  its  founder.  Firmly  fixed  in  the  belief  of 
a  divine  existence  and  the  necessity  for  a  religious  Ufe  in  man, 
the  author  presents  the  thesis  :  The  divinity  of  Christ  can  be 
disproved  ;  being  disproved,  the  whole  Christian  system  falls. 
Mr,  Mitchell  has  been  a  thorough  student  of  recent  biblical 
criticism  and  he  uses  its  results  freely.  He  goes  far  beyond 
the  conservative  Unitarian  position,  for  he  attacks  even  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Jesus.  Many  orthodox  readers  will  sym- 
pathize somewhat  with  the  view  Mr.  Mitchell  takes  of  the 
clergy.  He  emphasizes  strongly  the  great  amount  of  social 
wealth  which  yearly  goes  to  support  church  "  club  houses  " 
and  the  ministry,  which  to  him  appears  a  serious  waste.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  volume  has  been  produced  in  a  spirit  of 
great  candor.  Throughout,  it  is  ably  written,  in  clear,  fitting 
language.  There  are  some  passages  which  seem  to  show  an 
impatience  not  thoroughly  consistent  with  a  philosophic  dis- 
interestedness. 
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Aguohititis^m,  New  Theology,  aud  Old  Theology  ou  the 
Natural  and  the  Supernatural.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Sel- 
inger.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  Tit.  Milwaukee :  Hoffman 
Brothers'  Company.    2.j  cents. 

Tills  is  a  treatise  written  oritrinally  for  theolottical  stu- 
<leut.s.  but  revised  so  as  to  be  <iuite  readable  for  the  avera^'e 
intelliKent  stuuent  of  the  (,Meat  relij^ious  problems  discus-sed. 
The  writer  views  thintis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  t'atholic 
Church,  but  his  in.sit;ht  into  the  positions  of  Agnosticism  aud 
now  theology  is  deej),  fresh  and  candid.  The  main  theme  is 
the  relation  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  orders  as  they 
find  place  in  the  Christian  rehgion. 

Moses,  the  Servant  of  God.  By  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  12mo, 
pp.  HK).    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  *1. 

Rev.  P.  B.  Meyer  has  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  volum- 
inous writer  of  evauKelical  literature.  The  present  volume  is 
one  of  a  series  on  "  Old  Testament  Heroes,"  and  gives  .m  in 
terestinK  history  of  the  grt-at  Hebrew  leader  from  birth  to 
death,  bjused  upon  the  biblii  al  narrative.  There  are  vi-ry  nu- 
nn'rous  students  of  Old  Testament  biography  who  will  need 
and  enjoy  this  able,  connectwl  account  of  Moses. 

The  Decalogue.  By  Elizaluth  Wordsworth.  12mo,  pp. 
2<)3.     New  York  :  Longmans,  (Jrceu  «&  Co.     #1.25. 

Ea<h  of  the  " Ten  Commandments  "  furnishes  a  starting 
point  for  the  wise  and  reverent  talks  to  young  women  which 
<;omi)rise  this  volume.  Mi^^s  Wordsworth  gave  these  talks 
originally  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  and  they  are  en- 
tirely Episcopalian  in  spirit,  but  without  any  narrowness,  and 
with  genuine  iM'iietration  t^>  the  religious  needs  of  living  young 
women.    A  truly  helpful,  insjiiring  Ijook. 

Wit  and  Hnraor  of  the  Bible.    A  Literary  Study.  By  Rev. 

Marion   D.    Shutt*'r,    D.D.     12mo,   pp.    219.     Boston  : 

Arena  Publishing  (Joiniiauy.     *1.50. 

Dr.  Shutter  is  widely  Iciiown  to  American  lilK-ral 
Christianity  as  i)astor  of  the" First  Univeralist  C  lurch  of  Min- 
ncanolis.  Ho  has  also  made  many  ajipearauees  betori'  tlie 
public  a-M  a  lecturer  and  contributor  to  the  reviews,  '-Wit 
and  Humor  of  the  Bibl<<  "  is  a  most  worthy  literary  study  of 
those  elements  in  the  Scriptures  and  is  a  summary  of  8<-ver;il 
ye.'irs  of  investigation.  Dr.  Shutter  is  certainly  a  pioneer  in 
this  field,  and  he  h:is  done  his  work  in  a  reverent,  sympathetic, 
masterly  w.-iy.  He  draws  his  i-xami)les  from  b<jth  New  and 
Old  Tt^taments  and  writes  of  humorous  characters,  "  The 
Sens(i  of  Humor  in  .Tesus."  "  Proverbs  and  Epijframmatic 
Sayings,"  "  Wit  and  Logic,"  "The  Use  of  Ridicule,  '  etc. 

Thoroughness  :  Talks  to  Young  Men.  By  Thain  David- 
son, D.D.  12mo,  pp.  !h;.  New  York  :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.    50  c^nts. 

Rev.  Thain  Davidson  writes  with  great  force  and  frank- 
ness to  young  men.  He  thoroughly  Vielieves  that  a  religious 
lielief  should  show  itself  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  in  manli- 
ness, in  business  integrity,  in  sincerity  and  in  energy.  His 
chara<!teristic  tone  is  one  of  vigorous,  intelligent  faith  which 
is  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  young  men  in  this  present  day. 

The  Secret  of  Character  Building.  By  John  B.  De  Motte. 
A.M.     12mo,  pp.   142.     Chicago :    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co 

n. 

Dr.  De  Motte's  volume  ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
such  persons  as  are  inchned  to  trust  to  luck  or  in.spiratioii  in 
character  formation.  The  author  wisely  and  clearly  forces 
upon  our  attention  the  fact  of  the  i)hysical  basis  of  character 
and  the  necessity  of  forming  right  habits  of  nerve  reaction. 
The  little  book  is  calculated  to  make  a  good  many  people 
think.  It  will  be  of  special  service  to  young  people incuiiea  to 
sentimental  views  of  goodness. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Living  Method  for  Learning  How  to  Think  m  French. 

By  Charles  F.  Knjeh,  A.M.     limo.pp.  152.    Hoboken, 

N.  J. :    Published  by  the  Author. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Kroeh.  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, christens  his  method  for  the  oral  acquisition  of  foreign 
tongues  the  "  Living  Method."  It  seems  to  us  to  have  a 
marked  philosophical  and  practical  superiority  to  other  sys- 
tems, as  an  examination  of  its  merits  will  readily  convince  the 
inquirer.  The  essential  point  in  Prof es-sor  Kroeh 's  method  is 
that  one  must  "  live  in  French  ;  "  he  mnst  associate  day  after 
day  with  his  own  actions  as  he  performs  them,  the  correct 
French  phraee  which  describes  them.    In  this  way  direct  con- 


nection is  made  Ix'tweeu  the  foreign  language  and  the  action 
while  the  learner  niu.st  eliminate  from  his  mind  all  thought  of 
the  English  jjhrases  The  other  features  of  the  system  are  a 
worthy  support  to  this  fundamental  principle.  "  The  Living 
Method  for  Learning  How  to  Think  in  French  "  has  been 
issued  and  there  are  in  i)reparation  other  numbers  of  the  series 
tor  Oermaii,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc. 

English  Prose  Selections.     Edited  by  Henry  Craik.   12mo, 
pp,  004.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     *1.10. 

The  series  of  "  Selections  from  English  Prose,"  of  whii-h 
the  first  volume  has  appeared,  will  Im;  a,  most  valuable  one. 
Three  following  volumes  will  complete  the  series,  which  is 
uniform  with  Ward's  "  Selections  from  the  English  Poets," 
and  is  in  two  editions — a  "  Cabmet  "  and  a  "  Student's."  The 
peculiar  aim  of  this  series  is  to  illustrate  by  extracts  from 
principal  and  most  characteristic  writers  the  dcvelopiuint  of 
English  i)rose.  SulH<ient  biographical  remark  is  made  on 
each  author,  and  followed  by  such  critical  analysis  of  his  ,style 
and  methods  as  to  .show  his  historical  position.  An  introduc- 
tion on  '■  The  Earlier  History  of  EngUsh  Pro.se,"  is  written  by 
W.  P.  Ker  for  this  first  voliime.  and  the  biogranhico-critical 
notices  of  individual  authors  are  by  Hales,  Saiutsbury,  Collins, 
Qosse  and  others,  including  the  general  editor  of  the  series. 


Henry  I'raik.  Volume  one  deals  with  English  pros*-  from 
.MaiKleville  to  the  close  of  the  flft<>enth  century.  .Some  of  the 
more  important  names  of  this  period  are  WyclifTe,  Pecock, 


Caxton,  ,Sir  Thomas  More,  Ascham,  Sidney,  Hooker,  Dodge 
and  Dekkcr.  The  publishing  features  of  the  work  are  excel- 
lent. 

Humes  Treatise  of  the  Morals,  and  Selections  from  the 
Treatise  of  the  Paasions.  12mo,  pp.  27.'j.  Boston : 
Ginu&Co.    #1.10. 

(Jinn  &  Co.  are  to  issue  an  "  Ethical  Series  "  of  six  iiura- 
l>ers.  edited  by  Prof.  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  of  Yale.  Each  mem- 
iH-r  of  the  s«'ries  will  onsist  of  selecticms  from  one  of  the 
leading  systems  in  modern  ethics,  together  with  explanatory 
.■md  critical  notes  by  comi«;tent  authority.  Such  a  jn  oject  as 
this  is  in  lino  with  tn"'  bes  elements  of  progrissive  teaching, 
and  it  aims  partic.iiarly  to  bring  the  undergraduate  student 
of  ethics  f.ico  to  face  with  th  •  main  principles  of  the  svstems 
themselvo".  The  series  deals  rather  with  the  history  of  ethiis 
than  with  its  thc«)ry,  though  it  is  needless  t<j  say  modern 
met'  ods  do  nf)t  allow  the  separation  of  the  two.  The  first 
number  has  ap'  ea  ed  and  contains  the  whole  of  Hume's  origi- 
nal treatise  on  moraN,  ai  d  stdwtions  from  his  work  on  the 
"Passions."  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  (Columbia  College. 
WTit«e  for  it  an  able  introduction  of  some  fifty  pages  and  adds 
a  brief  biography  and  bibliography. 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature  from  the  Kindergarten  Stand- 
jKiint.  By  Elizabeth  Harrison.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo, 
pp.  207.     Chicago  :    Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 

Miss  Harrison  as  a  woman  and  as  principal  of  a  Kinder- 
garten College  lias  a  very  great  reverence  for  Froebel.  This 
edi  ion  of  her  "  Study  of  Child  Nature  "'  is  the  fourth,  and  we 
will  simply  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  a  .sfjund,  practical, 
present  dav  treatise.  The  author  dLscu.sses  in  the  unpreten- 
tious style  best  adai)ted  to  the  subject— the  Ijook  is  an  out- 
growth of  talks  given  to  mothers  and  teachers  in  Chicago— 
but  with  thorough  insights  into  princii)l(!s  an  i  facts,  the 
education  of  the  child's  "Body  "'"  Mind  '  and  'Soul."  All 
educators,  using  that  word  in  the  broadest  sense,  ought  to 
find  something  to  inte  cnt  them  here. 

Chaucer.  By  Alfre<l  W.  Pollard,  M.A.  Macmillau's 
'•Literature  Primers."  lOmo,  pp,  142.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    'S5  cents. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard's  name  is  known  t<")  many  workers 
in  the  field  of  earlv  English  hterature  through  his  able  edit- 
ing of  "  English  M"iracle  Plavs."  His  little  volume  on  Chaucer. 
l)eTonging  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 's  "  Literature  Primers." 
is  especiallv  marked  bv  its  scholarly  conservatism  upon  the 
doubtful  ix)ints  of  Chaucer's  life  and  work.  While  by  no 
means  neglecting  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Mr.  Pollard  gives 
ample  space  to  the  minor  poems,  as  well  as  to  the  data  of  the 
poefs  lite. 

Greek-English  Word-List.  By  Robert  Baii'd.  12mo,  pp. 
43.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    35  cents. 

Professor  Baird.  of  the  Greek  chair  in  Northwestern 
University,  has  chosen  about  a  thousand  of  the  most  common 
words  in  classic  Greek  prose.  He  has  then  arranged  them  in 
g-oups  best  calculated  to  aid  the  memory  in  mastering  them, 
and  given  the  EngUsh  equivalents. 
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The  Theory  of  Education.  By  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D. 
Paper,  16mo,  pp.  54.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    C.  W.  Bar- 

clecu.     1.5  cents. 

Mr.  Bardeen's  convenient  series  of  "School-Room  Classics" 
has  reached  its  fifteenth  numbei-.  This  is  a  tract  by  oui'  dis- 
tinguished (Commissioner  of  Education  upon  the  historical 
and  present-day  aspects  of  the  theory  of  education. 

Froebel,  and  Education  by  Self-Activity.  By  H.  Court- 
hope  Bowen,  M.A.  ]2mo,  pp.  218.  New^  York : 
Charles  Scribners  Sons.    $1. 

"  The  Great  Educators  "  series  which  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  is  editing  has  gained  for  itself  so  high  a  success  among 
progressive  teat-hers  that  it  is  supeiHuous  to  speak  in  detail  of 
any  member  of  the  series.  In  the  last  volume  "  Proebel  and 
Education  by  Self- Activity  "  are  discussed  by  H.  Courthope 
Bowen,  M.A.,  lately  University  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  on  the 
Theory  of  Education.  His  equipment  for  dealing  with  the 
founder  of  modern  educational  methods  is  that  of  the 
theoretic  student,  and  that  of  the  practical  worker  in  kinder- 
garten and  normal  training  schools.  Every  person  who  wishes 
to  post  himself  upon  the  evolution  of  educational  thought  can 
do  nothing  better  than  to  keep  pace  with  this  series. 

Select  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  1817-1845.  With  In- 
troduction by  A.  J.  George,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  405. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  A.  J.  George,  A.M.,  Instructor  of  Rhetoric  and  En- 
glish Literature  in  the  Newton,  Mass.,  High  School,  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  editing  in  English.  For  the  "  Select 
Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,"  which  belongs  to  Heath's  "En- 
glish Classics,"  he  writes  a  fitting  introduction  and  notes 
which  are  exactly  what  are  needed  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  .speeches  were  given.  The  nine 
selections  are  typical,  covering  the  range  of  Webster's  oratory 
as  lawyer,  statesman,  politician  and  eulogist.  It  is  a  woi'k 
which  High  School  and  Academy  teachers  will  highly  ap- 
preciate. 

Chesterfield's  Letters.  Abridged  by  Edwin  Ginn  from  the 
edition  of  Charles  Sayle.  12mo,  pp.  131.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.    30  cents. 

Ginn  &  Co.  add  to  their  series  of  "  Classics  for  Children  " 
a  selection  of  the  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  abridg- 
ment from  the  edition  of  Charles  Sayle  has  been  made  by 
Edwin  Ginn,  and  an  excellent  little  sketch  of  the  great 
Englishman's  life  written  by  Mr.  P.  Wheaton.  The  series  of 
which  this  is  a  member  cannot  be  surjiassed  as  a  means  of  in- 
troducing into  schools  in  worthy  form  the  best  writings  of  the 
ivorld. 

Les  Prosateurs  Frangais  du  XIX.  Sifecle.    By  C.  Fontaine, 

B.L.,  L.D.     12mo,  pp.  378.    New  York  :    William  R.. 

Jenkins.     $1.25. 

Professor  Fontaine's  "French  Prose  Writers  of  the  19th 
Century  "  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  equipment  needed  by 
the  teacher  of  French  hterat  jre.  A  brief  biographical  notice 
(in  French)  is  given  of  thirty-seven  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
French  prose  m  our  centixry.  together  with  representative 
selections  from  their  productions.  The  list  does  not  exclude 
names  familiar  in  the  field  of  poetry,  e.g.,  Gautier  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  The  liistorical  and  grammatical  notes  are  in  En- 
glish. This  work  follows  the  very  favorably  received 
"  French  Poets  of  the  19th  Century  "  of  the  same  author. 

Andersen's  Marchen.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabu- 
laiy  by  O.  B.  Super,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  84.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    90  cents. 

O.  B.  Super,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Dickinson  College,  has  edited  for  Heaths  "  Modern  Language 
Series,"  the  famous  and  beautiful  tales  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Thei'e  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  notes  and  a 
very  full  vocabulary  fitting  the  book  for  "  those  who  are  be 
ginners  in  the  language  and  need  numerous  aids,  and  those 
more  advanced  who  need  early  texts  for  rapid  reading  or 
sight  translation. " 

Song  Budget  Music  Series  Combined  :  The  Song  Budget, 
The  Song  Centr.ry,  The  Song  Patriot.  Octavo,  pp. 
241.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :    C.  W.  Bardeen.    50  cents. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  is  a  name  familiar 
to  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  country.  The  thiee  song-books 
for  public  schools  which  he  has  published  in  past  years,  he  is 
now  able  to  furnish  bound  in  one  convenient  volume,  which 
preserves  the  low  rate  of  the  original  "  Song  Budget,"  "  Song 
Century"  and  "Song  Patriot.'  The  book  is  eminently 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  educational  gatherings. 


The  Text-Books  of  Comeuius.    An  Address  by  W.   H. 

Maxwell,  Ph.D.      Paper,  8vo,  pp.  24.    Syracuse,  N. 

Y.  :    C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  thcs  National  Educational 
Asso(Hation  in  18»a,  and  is  an  intei-esting,  illustrattid  study  of 
Comenius'  "Orbis  Pictus."  It  is  virtually  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  text-books. 

Le  Mare  au  Diable,  by  George  Sand  ;  L'Evasion  d-u  Due 
de  Beaufort,  by  Alexandre  Dumas  ;  La  Cigale  chcz  les 
Fourmis.by  Legouve  and  Labiche  ;  Pecheur  D'Islande, 
by  Pierre  Loti,  and  L'Arrabbiata,  by  Paul  Heyse. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

These  five  little  books  all  belong  to  the  very  admirable 
"Modern  Language  Series"  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  In  each 
case  they  are  to  be  specially  recommended  in  that  they  belong 
to  the  literature  of  our  own  century.  The  German  numjoer 
(L'Arrabbiata)  has  a  vocabulary  as  well  as  notes. 

Practical  Pocketbook  of  Photography.  By  Dr.  E.  Vogel. 
Translated  from  the  second  German  edition.  IGmo, 
pp.  202.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    .f  1. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  been  for  many  years  a  recognized  authority 
on  everything  that  pertains  to  photography.  His  latest  work 
is  a  short  guide  to  the  practice  of  all  the  usual  photographic 
processes,  and  is  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  beginner 
as  well  as  those  of  the  professional. 

A  Manual  of  Current  Shorthand,  Orthographic  and  Pho- 
netic. By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  16mo,  pp.  157.  New 
York':    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  script  shorthand,  the  intention  of  the  author  be- 
ing to  produce  a  system  of  writing  with  the  legibility  of  long- 
hand but  with  greater  briefness.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
is  given  a  separate  character,  and  these  are  joined  into 
words,  considerable  speed  being  gained  by  contractions.  It 
cannot  be  used  for  reporting  purposes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  its 
legibility  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  phonographic  systems  in 
general  use. 

The  Game  of  Eed,  White  and  Blue.  By  M.  H.  Throop. 
Chicago  :    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     50  cents. 

This  little  card  game  is  a  successful  attempt  to  combine 
pleasure  and  historical  instruction  in  the  lines  of  American 
biography  and  military,  constitutional,  social,  industrial  de- 
velopment.   Teachers  will  do  well  to  examine  the  cards. 

Verbal  Quartettes.  By  Alice  Werner  Steinbrecker. 
New  York  :    William  Beverly  Harrison.     50  cents. 

With  the  same  general  method  as  the  above,  this  device  is 
intended  to  heli)  beginners  in  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages.' The  principles  of  the  game  are  based  on  those  of  the 
old  and  familiar  game  of  "authors."  French,  German  and 
English  equivalent  words  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns 
on  the  cards. 


SCIENCE  AND   MEDICINE. 

Electrical  Experiments  :  A  Manual  of  Instructive  Amuse- 
ment. By  G.  E.  Bonney.  12mo,  pp.  268.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Bonney  is  the  author  of  several  works  upon  elec- 
trical science  of  a  popular  nature  and  mtended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  beginners.  In  "  Electrical  Exjjeriments  "  his  object  is 
entirely  practical.  He  gives  such  directions  that  the  amateur 
learner  may  make  much  of  his  own  apparatus  and  direct  his 
ezperiments  so  as  to  obtain  "instructive  amusement."  A 
large  number  of  illustrations  accompany  the  clearly-written 
text. 

How  to  Manage  the  Dynamo.  A  Handbook  for  Ship  En- 
gineers, Electric  Light  Engineers  and  Electro-Platers. 
By  S.  R.  Bottone.  12mo,  pp.  03.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.    60  cents. 

In  previous  works  Mr.  Bottone  has  gone  over  a  great  deal 
of  ground  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  theory  of  electri- 
cal engineering.  The  present  handbook  is  "  intended  specially 
for  the  use  of  those  who  being  thoroughly  good  engineers  and 
capable  of  managing  ship  or  land  engines,  find  themselves  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  dy- 
namo of  an  electric  light  or  electro-pl  iting  installation." 
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Carlsbad  :  A  Medico-practical  (ruide.    By  Emil  Kleen, 

M.D.    13mo,  pp.  101.    New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.    75  cents. 

In  this  little  "medico-practical  puide"  Dr.  Kleen  has 
aimed  to  givo  to  the  AiiKlo-Amcrican  informatiou  about 
Carlsbad  and  its  watc-rs.  Some  of  his  chajitor  headintrs  arc  : 
'  Who  Oui,'ht  and  Who  Ought  Not  to  Go  to  Carlsbad,"  '•  Life 
in  Carlsbad,"  "The  City,"  etc.  He  gives  facts  in  regard  to 
hotels,  amusements,  street  travel,  etc.  Dr.  Kleen,  being  a 
practical  phy.sician  at  the  famous  Bohemian  resort,  has 
crowded  a  great  deal  into  a  comparativelj'  small  space. 

Keep  Your  Mouth  Shut.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Mouth 
Breathing.  Bj'  Fred  A.  A.  Smith,  M.D.  12mo,  pp. 
73.     Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers.     50  cents. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  lays  gi-eat  stress  upon 
the  imjjortanco  of  an  early  attention  to  right  habitsof  breath- 
ing. He  traces  a  large  nercentage  of  the  diseases  of  adults  to 
|)ornicious  mouth  breatuing,  permitted  in  infancy.  There  is 
an  appendix  on  "Ophthalmia  in  New-Born  Children,"  by  Drs. 
Smith  and  Swan  M.  Burnett. 


POETRY. 

Kindesliebe :    A    Romance    of   Fatherland.     By    Henry 

Faulkner    Darnell.     12mo,    pp.    188.     Philadelphia : 

MacCalla  «S:  Co.    *1. 

In  very  musical  verso  "  Kindesliebe '*gives  its  readers  a 
long,  satisfaetorv  in.sight  into  Alpiiu!  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  Ileformatioii.  The  jMjem  ao  a  whole  is  narrative  and 
alwunds  in  pa.ssagesof  description  showing  high  jxietic  power 
—but  there  are  not  wanting  many  dramatic  movements. 
There  is  a  tiiiiet.  ch.-uste.  delicate  simiilicity  in  the  whole  pro- 
duction which  adds  gnatlv  to  the  charm  of  genuine  melody 
and  feeling.  The  auth<;r.  Rev.  Hem  y  Faulkner  Darnell,  has 
heretofore  written  a  considi'rabU;  number  of  very  favorably- 
received  works  in  i)oetry  and  fiction. 

Voices  from  Flow(>r  -  Land.  Ori{jiual  Couplets.  By 
Emily  E.  Reader.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.    ?1, 

This  is  a  "birthday  lKX)k,"  each  day  of  the  year  being 
pivon  the  name  of  a  tlower.  its  corresi)on<iing  sentiment  and 
an  appropriate  coui>let  by  Miss  Reader.  The  usual  spa<e  for 
autograims  is  allowed.  Thei  e  are  a  number  of  illustrations 
by  Ada  Brooke  and  indexi-s  of  flowers  and  8<'ntimeuts  are 
given. 

Golden  Rmls :  A  Series  of  Poi-ms.  By  W.  Hibbcrt- 
Warc.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  5<>.  Trenton :  Pul^lished 
by  the  Author. 

A  number  of  the  verses  in  thus  little  volume  will  stand  the 
tost  of  being  ruad  aloud  very  well.  There  is  far  too  little 
originality  of  subject  or  treitment  to  satisfy  a  cultivated 
tasto,  but" the  author  evidently  has  a  true  poetic  feeling. 


FICTION. 

A  Roman  Singer.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    12mo,  pp. 
354.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

We  again  refer  the  readers  of  the  Review  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Crawford's  work  to  the  critical  notice  of  some 
length  in  our  .lanuarv  number.  Messrs.  Ma<'millan  &  Co.  an- 
nounce that  they  will  soon  add  the  latest  revised  forms  of 
"Paul  Patoff"  .and  "An  American  Politician."  These  will 
complete  their  excellent  uniform  edition  of  the  "  cosmopoli- 
tan "  novelist  "s  production  so  far. 

Cosmopolis.    A  Novel.     By  Paul  Bourget.    Authorized 

Edition.     12mo,  pp.  352.     New  York  :     Tait  Sons  & 

Co.    $l..50  ;  paijer,  50  cents. 

One  who  wishes  to  read  this  piece  of  fiction  which  has 
been  so  much  talked  about  for  some  weeks  will  naturally  got 
the  authorized  edition  of  Tait,  Sons  &  Companv.  They  pul)- 
lish  it  in  very  handsome  binding  and  excellent  features  in  all 
l)oints.  Bourget  has  in  this  "drama  of  passion."  in  an  emi- 
nently modern,  and  we  might  add  eminently  French  spirit, 
aimed  to  show  that  beneath  the  apparent  uniformity  of  cos- 
mopolitanism, "the  most  irreducible  datum  ....  is 
that  special  force  of  heredity  which  slumbers  ....  but 
is  ready  to  awaken  as  soon  as  a  passion  tone  es  the  ground- 
work of  the  man"s  nature."  It  is  in  iiursuance  of  this  idea 
that  he  chooses  the  Rome  of  our  day  .as  his  stage  and  presents 
characters  from  the  varied  nationalities  which  flock  to  the 


seven-hilled  city,  led  by  pride,  or  ennui,  or  desire  to  escape 
national  luuitations. 

Marriage.     By  Susan  Edmonstone  Ferrier.     Two  vols., 

12mo,  pp.  iihO-'M-i.     boston  :    Roberts  Brothers.  $2  50. 

Roberts  Brothers  continue  their  good  work  in  giving  the 
public  new  complete  editions  of  standard  series  m  fiction. 
They  are  publishing  in  a  very  attractive  form  the  three 
novels  of  Miss  Ferrier— "Marriage,"  "The  Inheritau<o  "  and 
"Destiny  " — giving  two  volumes  to  eacli  work  and  a  charming 
frontispiece  to  ea<h  volume  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  This  edition 
is  the  only  perfect  one  of  these  works,  as  the  previous  ones 
have  all  been  abridged.  Miss  Ferrier "s  success  was  very 
great  when  her  stones  wore  first  published.  Sc;ott,  witii 
whom  she  had  clo  o  social  connections,  was  particularly 
pleased  with  heiMU-oductions.  though  their  satirical,  humorous 
cpiality  is  far  ditterent  from  his  own.  Miss  Ferrier  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  in  Edinburgh  at  a  time  when  it  was  a 
literary  center  of  brilliance.  Her  novels  may.'  roughly  speak- 
ing, be"classiHl  with  those  of  Miss  Aust<'n  andMLss  Edgeworth, 
all  being  realistic  studies  of  social  life  from  rather  narrow 
but  thoroughly  adecjuate  experience.  The  first  volume  of 
"  M.'irriagi'  iiVhides  a  very  interesting  biographical  and 
critical  notice  of  the  authori'ss  reprinted  from  a  lemple  Bar 
magazine  article  of  November,  18i8. 

The  Autol  iography  of  Mark  Rutlierford.  Edited  by  his 
Friend  Reuben  Shapcott.  12mo,  pp.  151.  New  York: 
CiLsscll  Pub.  Co.     ^l. 

An  exi)erience  somewhat  like  that  of  Robert  Elsmere  is 
outlined  in  Mark  Rutherford.  He,  too,  is  an  Eiigh.sli  clergy- 
man doomed  by  a  progressive  nature  to  find  him.self  out  of 
symnathy  with"  his  work  and  .surroundings.  The  story  la 
toui-liing.  ])atheti<-.  l)ut  not  overstrained,  and  is  told  with  re- 
markable simi>licity.  It  gives  us  the  revelation  of  a  single 
iiuman  life  whose  internid  historv  is  more  real,  more  close  to 
us  than  its<>xternal  events.  Boo"ks  of  this  chara<;ter  are  in- 
creasing, but  we  pres  me  their  aithors  might  answer  truth- 
fully that  liies  with  such  experiences  are  more  and  more  eas- 
ily found  at  present. 

Old  Miss  Audrey  :  A  Chronicle  of  a  Quiet  Village.  By 
Evelyn  Everett-Green.  ]2mo,  pp.  319.  New  York  : 
Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.    ill. 50. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Comjiany  is  to  bo  highly  com- 
mended in  its  ett'orts  to  sui)i>ly  the  i»ublic  with  religious  fiction 
of  real  liter.iry  worth.  "Old  Miss  Audrey."  belonging  to  the 
"Oak  Leaf  Series."  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  story  of  mid- 
dle elass  English  village  life.  It  is  written  in  a  sensible  spirit 
and  ought  to  leave  strong,  pleasant  impressions  upon  the 
minds  <>l  its  readers,  young  or  old.  There  are  a  number  of 
illustrations. 

King  Zub.    By  Walter  Herries  Pollock.    12mo,  pp.  285 
Is'ew  York  :    Tait,  Sous  &  Co.     $;l.;i5; 

Mr.  Pon(x;k"s  new  volume  contains,  besides  one  or  two 
short  nathetic  stories,  a  iuiml)er  of  richly  amusing  ones.  Of 
these  latter,  "Sir  .locelvn  s  (Jap"  was  written  with  Walter 
Besant  and  "Mated  by  Magic"  with  Mr.  Braiider  Matthews. 
There  is  also  a  translation  from  the  French  edition  of  Tour- 

iruenef's  story,  called  in  French  "  Trois  Rencxintres."  Mr. 
'ollock  relies  mainly  uiion  incident  or  "situation"  for  his 
effects,  but  there  Ls  in  tliese  brief  sketches  a  wholesome  and 
taking  humor  of  a  delicate  quality. 

Hearts  of  Oak  :  A  Storj*  of  Nelson  and  the  Navy.  By 
Gordon  Stables,  M.D.  r2mo,  pp.  374.  Boston  :  Brad- 
ley &  Woodruff.    «il.25. 

Ever  since  Cooper,  in  the  early  part  of  our  century  first 
really  opened  the  field  of  sea-life  to  the  story  writ'-r.  "youth 
of  all  countries  have  delighted  in  reading  about  that  life.  Mr. 
Stables"  b'x)k  is  a  boy's  tale  of  snrriug  adventure  and  fight- 
ing, in  which  the  English  hero  Nel-oii  is  a  main  <haracter. 
The  interest  will  cuhninate  in  tin-  vivid  ac<;'>unt  of  the  terrific 
battle  of  the  Nile  'includitu'  Mrs.  Hemans"  "Casibianca"' ) 
and  in  the  death  of  the  great  Nelson.  Boys  will  doubtless 
not  }3e  disturbed  by  the  "  British  bragging  " '  whic  i  occurs  here 
and  tiere  in  the  course  of  the  story.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

List,  Ye  Land.smen  !  A  Romance  of  Incident.  By  W. 
Clark  Ruasell.  12mo,  pp.  408.  New  York  :  Cassell 
&  Co.    n. 

Mr.  Russell  has  made  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  stories  of  the  sea.  The  thread  of  genuine  romance 
in  "List,  Ye  Landsmen,"  is  slight  enough,  but  the  autbor''s 
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pen  tihovrs  cous  derablo  mastery  in  its  description  of  sea  life 
and  dolineatiou  of  the  characteristic  tiaits  of  seamen.  Tko 
main  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  style.  It  is  written  in  the 
autobiographic  lorm  of  fiction. 

The  Story  of  John  Trevenuick.    By  Walter  C.   Rhoads. 
]2mo,  pp.  427.    New  York  :    Macmillau  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  bright,  wholesome  tale  of  con- 
temporary English  life.  The  interest  centers  about  a  young 
collegian  who  is  tempted  into  smuggling  liquor  as  a  means  Ol 
raising  funds  to  jiay  his  debts.  Through  the  treachery  of  a 
supposed  friend  he  is  discovered,  and  his  father— a  s  ern, 
honest,  Cornish  squ  re— tui-ns  him  out  of  the  house.  The  hero's 
c Teer  for  so-.ue  years  thereafter  gives  a  thorough  proof  of 
his  manliness,  and  we  are  ready  to  hear  of  the  reconciliation 
with  h  s  father  and  the  win;  ing  of  tha  girl  whom  he  loved. 
The  other  characters  are  also  real  people  and  furnish  us 
excellent  company  throughout  the  pages  of  the  book. 

Julian  Karalake's  Secret.   A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Needell. 
12mo,  pp.  506.    Boston  :  Bradley  &  Woodruff. 

This  novel  of  Mrs.  Needell's  is  frankly  a  love  story,  but  it 
is  considerably  more  than  that,  and  it  carries  us  a  good  way 
beyond  the  n.arriage  point.  "  J\ilian  Karslake  "  is  a  young 
English  clei-gyman.  He  unselfishly  shields  a  criminal  brother 
and  theieby,  thi'ough  the  machinations  of  an  enemy  and 
former  rival,  appears  a  villainous  man  to  his  own  wife.  She 
has  seen  bim  in"  such  relations  as  to  lead  her  to  think  him  un- 
true, and  he  is  cast  between  the  alternatives  of  betraying  his 
bi-other  or  bearing  the  sufferings  and  accusations  of  his  wife. 
The  plot  presents  the  trio  of  a  villain,  a  saint  and  a  woman  of 
idealistic  inte  lectual  tendencies.  The  true  center  of  the  book 
is  in  the  heroic,  though  we  think,  overdrawn  struggle  of  the 
clergyman 

Keith  Deramore.    By  the  anthor  of  "  Miss  Molly."  12mo, 
pp.  379.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  romantic  type,  and  of  rather  improb- 
able though  by  no  means  impossible  development.  The  few  im- 
portant chai'acters  introduced  are  very  clearly  and  well  drawn ; 
one  is  a  quite  unusual  type,  and  reveals  a  good  deal  of  power 
in  the  authoi-.  It  is  a  live  story  of  more  than  ordinai-y  inter- 
est. The  scenes  are  in  England,  and  we  might  wish  that  a 
little  toucJi  of  external  nature  had  been  given  us  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  book,  "  Keith  Deramore  "  is  by  the  author  of 
"  Miss  Molly." 

Loaded  Dice.    A  Novel.    By  Edgar  Fawcett.     12mo,  pp. 
288.    New  York  :    Tait,  Sons  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Fawcett  has  chosen  Paris  as  the  scene  of  his  present 
novel  and  has  brought  upon  the  stage  American,  English  and 
continental  character.  He  opens  the  stoi'y  with  a  i-eference 
to  Dumas's  *'  Le  Demi-Monde  "  and  the  plot,  characters  and 
-atmosphere  of  the  novel  bear  a  very  considerable  likeness  to 


those  of  the  drama.  The  American  writer  has,  howov(!r,  in- 
fused a  more  tragic  element  into  his  creation  than  we  find  in 
the  Frenchman's  work. 


'  I  Forbid  the  Banns  ! "  By 
12nio,  pp.  410.  New  York 
pauy.    $1. 


Frank  Frankfort  Moore. 
Cassell  PublLshing  Corn- 


Some  readers  may  possibly  wish  that  Mr.  Moore  had 
treated  the  really  serious  subject  of  this  l)0(jk  in  a  more  ele- 
vated style.  He  introduces  us  to  a  young  girl  who  IkjUIs  in 
all  sincerity  "advanced  views"  upon  the  forms  of  marriage. 
Her  own  experience  in  love,  however,  teaches  her  after  con- 
siderable social  unpleasantness  and  i)aiu  that  the  world  is  not 
yet  ready  for  the  ideal  theoi'etic  views  of  the  '•  carnisolists." 
The  interest  of  the  book  lies  moi'e  in  the  comparative  novelty 
of  its  situation  than  m  the  play  of  character.  The  imi)ortant 
scenes  are  in  London. 


A  Mere  Cypher. 
12mo,  pp.  428. 


A.  Novel.     By  Mary  Angela  Dickens. 
New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 


"  A  Mere  Cypher,"  the  author  states,  has  been  previou.sly 
published  in  serial  form  undei-  the  title  "  A  Modern  Judith." 
It  is,  as  its  name  might  lead  one  to  think,  a  very  i)essimistic 
story.  It  is,  furthermore,  very  tragic,  and  from  beginning  to 
end  has  that  strained,  painful  tone  which  delights  so  many 
readers  of  fiction.  The  story  has  the  redeeming:  features  of 
an  artistic  unity  and  simplicity.  The  style  also  has  a  subtle 
power  in  certain  portions  of  the  book 


Christine.    A   Novel. 
325.     New  York  : 


By  Adeline  Sergeant.    12mo,  pp. 
Tait,  Sons  &  Co.     $1. 


Miss  Sergeant's  novel  is  one  with  a  good  deal  of  move- 
ment, plot  and  character  drawing.  The  scenes  are  laid  among 
English  people  in  Egypt,  but  the  author  has  not  chosen  to  give 
us  much  local  coloring.  The  interest  lies  in  the  strong  con- 
trasts of  character,  which  are  well  brought  out,  and  in  the 
rather  intricate  relation  of  events.  Miss  Sergeant  is  author 
of  "  Beyond  Recall,"  "A  Life  Sentence,"  and  other  works. 


REFERENCE. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book.     1893.    Edited  by  J.  Scott 
Keltie.     12mo,  pp.   1187.    New  York  :    Macmillan  & 

Co.     $3. 

Incomparably  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  the  publi- 
cations which  in  any  wise  enter  its  peculiar  field  is  the  States- 
man's Year-Book,  a  statistical  and  historical  survey  of  all  the 
States  and  governments,  great  and  small,  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  edited  by  Mr  J.  Scott  Keltie,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  is  so  care 
fully  compiled  and  revised  as  to  be  regai-ded  everywhere  as 
having  practically  oflacial  authority.  The  issue  for  1893  has  a 
valuable  new  political  map  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa, 
showing  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  and  a  map  to  elucidate  the 
critical  situation  on  the  frontier  of  the  Pamirs  in  Central  Asia. 
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The  Pope's  Fifty  Years'  Jubilee  as  a  Bishop.    Continued.    Dr. 

A.  de  Waal. 
From  the  Transylvanian  Alps  to  the  Iron  Gate.    K.  Kolbach. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Breslau. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— XIV. 

A  Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  the  Disarmament  Ques- 
tion and|the  Military  Situation  in  Europe  ;  and  Reply  from 
Gen.  von  Boguslawski. 

Armies  and  the  Social  Danger.    Gen.  von  Focuslawski. 

The  Risk  of  Cholera.    Dr.  Ottomar  Rosenbach. 

The  Present  Position  of  the  Risk  of  Cholera  and  How  Best  to 
Fight  It.     K.  Finkelnburg. 

From  a  Tropical  Colony  :  Kingstown.    Poultney  Bigelow. 

The  Nationality  Question  in  Austria  and  South-East  Ger- 
many.   Concluded.    A.  Freiherr  von  Dumreicher. 

The  Pohsh  Revolution  of  1863.— V. 

The  Rise  and  Significance  of  Weapons.  Concluded.  Max 
Jahns. 


How  Do  Historical  Traditions  Arise  ?    E.  Zeller. 

Botanical  Notes  on  the  Riviera.    Continued.    E.  Strasburger. 

Lucretius'  Poem,  "  The  Universe."    L.  Friedlaender. 

Theodore  von  Bernhardi's  Diary,  1817-1887.— I.  Castle  Bon- 
court. 

Music  in  Berlin.    Carl  Krebs. 

Political  Correspondence :  The  German  Army  Bill  ;  the 
Panama  Scandal ;  Italian  Politics  ;  Ireland  and  the  Dublin 
Explosion,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte.— Vienna.     February. 

The  London  Dockers  and  Their  Union.    Johannes  Feig. 
Karl  Marx  and  Ludwig  Feurbach.    Dr.  A.  Muhlberger. 
The  Colliery  Disaster  at  Przibram. 
Letter  from  London.    Dr.  L.  Freyberger. 

Die  Gartenlaube. — Leipzig.    Heft  1. 

At  the  Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube.    Illustrated.    A.  von  Schwei- 

ger  Lerchenfeld. 
Utopias  of  All  Ages.    Dr.  I.  O.  Holsch. 
Germany  in  South  Africa.    Rudolf  Marloth. 
The  Modern  Manufacture  of  Antiquities.    G.  Buss. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.     February. 

Theocracy  in  Its  Strength  and  Truth.    W.  F.  Backhaus. 
A  Sketch  of  My.self.   With  Portrait.    Bruno  Wille. 
Poems  by  B.  Wille,  O.  Stauf  von  der  Marche,  and  Others. 
The  Impending  Secession  Among  Munich  Artists.    Renardus, 


Die  Katholischen  Missionen. — Freiburg.     March. 

The  Mission  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  Indian  Territory.- 
A  Journey  to  Sinai.     Continued.     M.  Julien. 
The  Primitive  Folk  of  Yucatan. 


-II. 


Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.    February. 

The  Popular  Paper  for  Town  and  Country  under  P.  von  Tip- 

pelsKirch.    Otto  Kraus. 
A  New  Prophet :  Friedrich  Nietzsche.    Dr.  Buddensieg. 
Lavater  According  to  Goethe.    Paul  Wenton. 
.  Montserrat,  Past  and  Present.    R.  Seidler. 
An  American  on  the  German  Parcel  Post.    U.  von  Hassell. 


Magazin  fiir  Litteratur. — Berlin. 

February  4. 

Be'-lin.    Spectator. 

The  Superiority  of  Man  to  Woman.    August  Strindberg. 

February  11. 

Ludwig  Fulda's  "Talisman."    F.  Spielhagen. 

Hamlet  Problems.— II.    Franz  Servaes. 

Camilla  CoUett,  Norwegian  Author.    H.  Hansen. 
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February  18. 

"Heimat,"  Act  IT..  Scenes  1-S.    Henn.inn  Suderman. 

Somcth'UK  About  Jensen.     Max  Haesf. 

Fritz  (iurlitt,  German  Artist.    Paul  Schlenther. 


February  25. 

"  Hoimat."— Continued. 

Bourget's  "Cosmopylis"  and  "Terre  Promise." 


A.  Kerr. 


Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna. 
February  1. 

From  the  Bohemian  Watering  Places.    Alois  John. 
The  Bohemian  Oi«Ta  PiTionnances  in  Vienna. 

February  l.'i. 

Verdi's  "  Falstaff."  Max  Graf. 

Die  Ncue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No.  1». 

The  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers. 
Qreat«'r  Value  and  ProHt,    Hujfo  Landf-. 

No.  ai. 

Greater  Value  and  Profit. —Coududed. 

No.  21. 

Utopia-s  of  the  Past.     K.  Kautskv. 

The  Life  and  Poems  of  liobert  Ilamerling.    R.  Schweichel. 

No.  *'. 

Utopias  of  the  Past.    Continued.    K.  Kautskv. 
Robert  Hamerling.    Continued.     R.  Schweicnol. 

Nord  und  SOd.— Breslau. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.     With  Portrait.     Emil  Bohn. 

The  "  Uoppel-lch  ■■  in  the  Lat*'st  French  Literature.    E.  Rois- 

set. 
The  Wanderinjrs  of  Ancient  Monuments.    Paul  Haliet. 
"  Picilniont."     A  Translatioti  of  Carducci's  Ode,  by  Valerie 

Matthe-s. 
The  Significance  of  Bclfort  for  S<juth  Germany.    Albert  von 

Forwt. 
Georg  Herwegh,  a  Poet  of  Freedom.    Th.  Ebiier. 

Preussischc  JahrbOcher. -Berlin.     February. 

Arnold  Bficklin.    Dr.  Carl  Neumann. 

The    Pantheon    According    to    the    Latest    Researches.      A. 

Mich.'ielis. 
Latin  Words  and  German  Idea-S.    Karl  Hecret. 
Statistics  of  Workers'  Wa^es.     Dr.  T.  Bftdiker. 
The  Pretended  Debt  of  the  German  State  to  the  Jesuits.    Dr. 

E.  Berncr. 
The  Ru.s.sian  (^jurch.     Dr.  Paul  Irjren. 
Metamorphosis  and  Heredity      Rudolf  Virchow. 
Political  CorrcsiKindence  :    Italy.    The   Military  Situation  in 

Germany,  Conservatism  and  Anti-Semitism,  etc. 

RomSnische  JahrbOcher.     Hermannstadt.    January. 

The  Marriape  of  Prince  Fcrdiujind  of  Roumania.    K.  Wilke. 
The  Nationality  Policy  of  the  N«'W  Huntrarian  Government. 
The  Roumauiaiis  of  Hungarv  and  Anti-Semiti.sm. 
The  liounianian  Common  ScniM>ls  Bill. 

To  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh.    With  Portrait.    Pwm  by 
W.  Kudow. 

Schweizerische  Rundschau.— Zurich.    February. 

The  New  Gospel  Accordinpr  to  St.  Peter.    F.  Vetter. 
The  So-called  Messianic  Prophecy  in  Virgil.    K.  Frey. 


PhotoRraphy  and  Science.    B.  Haendcke. 

The  Poor  Schohir  Francois  Villun.     cI"  French.)    L.  Gauchatr 

Sphinx.— London.   February. 

Nirvana     Menetos. 

The  Keincarnation  Theory  in  the  Drama. 

Clairvovaiice  a.s  a  "        '  •  ^^^      m 

Carl  du  Prel. 
Spiritualist  Phenomena  from  the  Phy^cal  Stiindpoint. 

A.  Lampa. 


L.  Deinhard. 
Function  of  the  Transcendental  Subject, 

Dr, 


Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg.    February  7. 

Poem  to  the  Poi)e  on  His  Golden  Jubilee  as  Bishop. 

ThoOlil  Evidences  of  God  and   Modern    Science.    T.  Grand©' 

rath. 
Pascal's  Provin<'ial  Letters.     W.  Kreiten. 
ElocI  rical  Rej)resentation  of  Aluminium.    F.  X.  Riif. 
Mirabean.-ll.     ().  Pfiilt. 
Fra  Angelico'8  Pictures  in  St.  Mark's  Monastery  at  Florence. 

St.  tJeLssel. 

Ueber  Land    und  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  8. 

The  Poi>o'b  Jubilee  as  a  Bishop.     With  Portrait. 

Uberstein  and  its  Jet  Industry.     Dr.  D.  S:iiil. 

The  Crania  Institution  in  Berlin.    Dr.  M.  W.  Meyer. 

A  Sinjier  of  Former  Days  :  De   La  Motto  Fouqut.     K.  Land" 

inann. 
Sketches  from  Madeira.    Dr.  K.  Mittermaier. 
An  Ascent  of  the  Fiinftint'erspitze.     Emil  Terschak. 
Thrmnili  Scandiiiiivia.     K.  Kollbuch. 
Summer  Itesideiiees  of  Austrian  Archdukes. 
A  tJerman  Railway  in  Asia  Minor  ;  the  Ismid- Angora  Lino.  Of 

Meyer  Elbinp. 
The  Faithlessness  of  Animals.    O.  Welten 

Universum.— Dresden. 
He  1 12. 

Sketches  in  the  Roichstjig.     O.  Elster. 
The  ZiKliai-al  Light.    Hermann  Brugsch. 
Teresina  Gessner,  Actress.    With  Portrait. 


L.  Pietech. 


Heft  13. 

In  the  Reichstag.  Illustrated.  Continued.  O.  Elster. 
How  Ice-Floes  are  P'ormwl  in  Rivers.  Dr.  H.  J.  Klein. 
Ernst  Froiherr  von  Wolzogen.   With  Portrait.   Dr.  C.  Flaisch' 

len. 
Studies  liy  a  Novelist.    E.  Freiherr  von  Wolzogen. 

Vom  Pels  zum   Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  7. 

Aluminium.    Julius  Stinde. 

Cairo  and  the  Delta.     H.  Waz-henhusen. 

The   Miister  of    Music   Feuilletous :    Eduard  Hanslick.     Max 

Kalbeck. 
Ornamental  Sledges.     G.  Comdius. 

The  Mystical  Movement  in  French  Literature.    E.  von.Iagow, 
Corfu.     Illustrated.     Hans  Hoffmann. 

Westermann's    Illustrierte  Deutsche  Monats-Hefte.— Bruns- 
wick. 

Emin  Pasha's  Latest  Diary.    Concluded. 

From  a  Sculptor's  Studio.     PhilUpn  Stern. 

A  Visit  to  Palos,  Huelva  and  La  Rabida.  E.  von  Hesse- War- 

tegg. 
Benedict  (ISaruch)  Spinoza.    'With  portrait.    Joseph  Sti-auM. 
Wanderings  Througu  the  Ancient  Orient. ^11.    G.  SteindorflC 

■Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.- Vienna. 

The  Need  of  a  Repert^nre  in  German  Theatres. 

The  Cliaracters  in  Ib.seii's  Dramjus.     II. 

Opera  Librettos.    Continued.    Richard  Heuberge: . 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Amaranthe.— Paris.    February. 

Alice  de  Chambrier.    With  P  )rtrait.    E.  S.  Lantz. 
The  Hotel  Rambouillet.    C.  de  Bonilla  Contrera.s. 
The  Castle  of  Batz  and  Gucrande.     L.  Vaultier. 
The  Rhapsodies  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Hungary.    Con- 
tinued.   Ildna. 
The  Historic  Louvre.    Continued     H.  Buffcnoir. 

Association  Catholique.— Paris.     February  15. 

Introduction  to  Social  Studies.    Marquis  de  la  Tour  du  Pin 

Cliamblv.  _, 

A  Tax  on  Speculation  in  the  Eitrhtecnth  Century, 
■professional  Svndicates.     L.  Delalande. 
'^'ages.    Cor.ciuded.    V.  de  Marolles. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    February. 

Charles  Pictet  de  Rochemont.    Francois  Dumur. 

The  Pariahs  of  Europe.    Concduded.    Madame  do  Witt. 

A  Civil  Minister  of  War:  M.  Freycinet.    A.  Veuglaire. 

Werner  von  Siemens.     G.  van  Muyden. 

Diderot  and  the  Reform  of  the  Theatre  in  the  I8th  Century. — 

II.    .lules  B^raneck. 
Chroniques :     Parisian,  Italian,    German,   English,    Russian, 

Swiss  and  Political. 

Chritien   Evangilique.— Lausanne.     February  20. 

" The  Word  Was  Flash."'    J.  Bovon. 

The  Religious  Revival  in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Geneva  and 
in  France,  1810-18.00.    H.  Cordey. 


CONTENTS  OF  REl/lEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litttraires.— Paris. 

February  10. 
The  Wagnerian  Drama.    Georges  Vauor. 
Peasants.    Henri  Bordeaux. 

February  35. 
Charles  Baudelaire.    Henri  de  Regnier. 
The  Wagnerian  Drama.    Continued.    Georges  Vanor. 

L'lnitiation.— Paris.    February. 

Practical  Experiments  in  the  Condensation  of  the  Astral  Body. 

C.  de  Bodisco. 
Martinist  Science. 

Journal  des  Economistes.— Paris.    February. 

Should  the  Panama  Canal  be  Abandoned  or  Carried  On  ?     G. 

de  Molinari. 
The  Rural  E(-onomy  of  Russia.    M.  Inostranietz. 
State  Agriculture.     E.  Ratoin. 
The  Agricultural  Movement.     G.  Foquet. 
The  Hindrances  to  Criminal  Statics.    Heari  Joly. 
Cremation.    Frederic  Pa.ssy. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  February  4. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 

February  1. 

The  Science  of  Physiognomy.    E.  Blanchard. 

Russians  and  Gem  ans.— II.    A.  Rambaud. 

Bacon  Judged  by  History.    G.  Lyon. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Agriculture.    Continued.  Cte. 

de  Rocquigny. 
Cardinal  Voltaire.    H.  Buteau. 
The  Free  Grouping  of  Nations.    M.  Novicow. 
The  Private  Journal  of  Chas.  Grad.    J.  de  Barr. 
The  Disappearance  of  Birds.    L.  A.  Levat. 
Jose  Zorrilla.    F.  Loliee. 
Henrik  Ibsen.    L^on  Daudet. 
The  Atavism  of  Genius.    Dr.  C.  Dombroso. 

February  15. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex  Qst  article;).    H.  de  la  Ferrifire. 

Russians  and  Germans.— III.    A.  Rambaud. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Agriculture.    Concluded.   Cte. 

de  Rocquigny. 
The  Goldoni  Centenary  in  Italy.    H.  Montecorboli. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale. — Paris. 

February  1. 

The  Farce  of  Modern  Life.    Jean  Reibrach. 

The  Drama  in  Spain.    Comte  de  S6rigan. 

Poems  by  Paul  Bourget,  Auguste  Lacaussade  and  Frangois 

Coppee. 
The  Modern  Cagliostro  :  Cornelius  Herz. 
J.  Massenet.    Oscar  Comettant. 

February  15. 

A  Visit  to  Chopin  in  His  Last  Concert.    Mdme.  Berton. 

Political  Corruption  in  France.    Jean  Reibrach. 

Poland  Under    the  Administration  of    Russia.     A.  Portier 

d'Arc. 
The  Carnival  in  the  South.    Claire  de  Neste. 

R6forme  Sociale. — Paris. 
February  1. 

Lessons  of  the  Present  Day.    Charles  Wetche. 
Professional  Syndicates.    Gabriel  AUx. 

Natural  Rights  and  Social  Usages  in  the  Marriage  Question. 
M.  Vanlaer. 

February  16. 

Family  Life  in  Paris  Under  the  Ancient  Regime  and  Lettres 
de  Cachet.    F.  Funck-Brentano. 

The  Strike  at  Carmaux  :  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion.   A.  Gibon. 

Practical  Patronage  :  The  Diamond  Wedding  of  M.  and 
Mdme.  Alfred  Mame. 

Profit-Sharing  and  the  Theory  of  Wages.    Father  Castelein. 

The  French  Budget  and  Liberty.    J.  Angot  des  Rotours. 

Revue   d'Art   Dramatique. — Paris. 

February  1. 

Diderot's  Paradox  and  Suggestion  in  Art.    L.  BrSmont. 
The  Theatre  at  Alengon  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.     H.  Jouin. 
The  "  Duchess  of  Malft  "  at  the  London  Independent  Theatre. 
G.  Timmory. 

February  15. 

Diderot's  Paradox.    Continued. 

The  Theatre  at  Rouen  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    G.  Mon- 

val. 
AthaUe.    Mdlle.  E.  Lerou. 


Revue   Bleue.— Paris. 

February  4. 

Twenty-Seven  Months  in  Africa.    With  Maps.    Commandant; 

Monteil. 
The  Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Continued.     F.  Bruntidre. 
The  Convicts  of  New  Caledonia.    Paul  Mimande. 

February  11. 

The  Choice  of  a  Library:  The  Twenty-five  Best  Books. 
The  Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry.     Continued. 
Goliardic  Literature.    Continued.    C.  V.  Langlois. 

February  18. 

The  Evolution  of  Lyi-ic  Poetry.     Continued. 

The  Psychology  of  a  Gold  King  :  Jay  Gould.    C.  de  Varigny. 

The  English  in  Egypt,    Gabriel  Bonvalot. 

Dahomey.    Henri  Pensa. 

February  25. 

Cardinal  Alberoni.    Gustave  Lanson. 
A  Heroic  Pessimism.    Jean  Labor. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 
February  1. 

Rome  and  the  Renaissance  :  Sketches  and  Studies. — L  Cinque- 
cento.    .Julian  Klaczko. 

The  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism. — V.    A.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

A  Projected  Connection  Between  Marseilles  and  the  Rhone.- 
J.  Charles-Roux. 

The  Civilization  of  Mycense. — I.    George  Perrot. 

The  Correspondence  of  Alberoni.    G.  Valbert. 

Lamennais.    F.  BrunetiSre. 

February  15. 

Real  Estate,    From   Philip   Augustus    to    Napoleon.     Vte. 

d'Avenel. 
Notes  of  Travel  in  Central  Asia  :  Samarkand.    E.  Blanc. 
The  Photographer  and  the  Artist.    R.  de  la  Sizeranne. 
The  Civilization  of  Mycense. — II.    G.  Perrot. 
Thomas  De  Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc.    G.  de  Contades. 
Commandant  Monteil's  Expedition.    Vte.  de  Vogu6. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

February  I. 

The  Panama  Trial.    Gustave  Lejeal. 

J.  Massenet.     With  Portrait.    A.  Pougin. 

Loie  Puller,  Dancer.    With  Portraits.    Roger  Marx. 

The  Death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  Illustrations  of  the  Day.  J.. 

Grand-Carteret. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.    With  Portraits.   P.M.Smith. 
M.  Pasteur's  Jubilee. 

February  15. 

The  Panama  Scandal.    Continued.    G.  Lejeal. 

St.  Genevieve  of  Paris  :    A  Mystery  Play.    Arthur  Pougin. 

"  Cosmopolis,"  by  Paul  Bourget.    G.  Pellissier. 

The  Binger  Mission.    Aug.  Robin. 

Revue  de  Famille. — Paris. 

February  1. 

My  Salon.    Jules  Simon. 

A  Financial  Adventure  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  :  Law  and 

His  System.    Professor  P.  Beauregard. 
A  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies  :  Guadeloupe.  Poultney  Bigelow. 
The  Rivalry  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.     K. 

Waliszewski. 

February  15, 

My  First  Year  of  Teaching.    Jules  Simon. 

Luxury  During  the  Restoration  :    A  Fancy  Dress  Ball  at  the 

Duchess  de   Berry,   March   2,    1829.     Illustrated.     He  ri 

Bouchot. 
A  Cause  Cel^bre  in  Rhenish  Prussia  :    The  Fonk  Trial.    G. 

Cavaignac. 
The  Mahomedan  Feast  of  the  Persians  in   Constantinople. 

Paul  .Jamot. 
Social  Catholicism.    Charles  Benoist. 

Revue  FVangaise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies. — Paris. 

February  1. 

The  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Annam. 
The  Italian  Colonization  of  Tunis.    Concluded.    Dr.  Bertholon. 
Coaling  Stations  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     With  Map.     A.  A. 
Fauvel. 

February  15. 

Islamism  and  Fetichism.    A.  Nogues. 
The  Religion  of  Annam.    Continued. 
Coaling  Stations  of  the  Extreme  East. 
Latest  Events  in  Egypt. 
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Revue   Gcncrale.— Brussels.    February- 

The  Social  Movoincut  ami  State  Intorvention.     Ch   Woesto. 
The  I  rystal  Works  at  Ba-carat  on  the  Mcurthe      P.  Franier. 
The  Royal  Ahljcy  of  St.  Maari<-e  and  Its  Treasures.   Ch.  Buet. 
Throutjli  the  Waters  of  Zetland.— Continued.    H.  Van  Door- 

slaer. 
Anatolo  France.  French  Writer.    Henry  Bordeaux. 
Christopher  Cohiiubas.    Georges  Kaiser. 

Revue  de   I'Hypnotisme.  — Paris.    February. 

Tlio  Psychical  Nature  of  Hysterical  Ambyopia.     Professor 

Bernheini. 
Hyimotisin  and  the  Illegal  Practice  of  Medicine.    Professors 

I'ornil  and  Brouardel. 
The  Human  Ortjauusm.    Professor  Bernheim. 

Revue    Internationale   de  Sociologie.— Paris.    January-Feb- 
ruary. 

<iociolo(jy.    RenC'  Worms. 

A  Strike  in  the  Days  of  the  Regency.    Albert  Babeau. 
The  Birth  Rate  in  France.     Dr.  .Ia<'ques  Bertillon. 
The  I  'ommercial  Tiorts-Etat  and  the  Grand  Magazines.    P.  du 
Maruu.s.s(!m. 

Revue  du  Monde    Catholique.— Paris.    February. 

Protestant  Fanaticism  in  .Scotland.  R.  Lambelin. 
France  in  the  Soudan.— Concluded.  Louis  Robert. 
What  Is  Lacking  in  the  Best  of  RtMmblics  :  TheExiwrienceof 

Garcia  Moreno  in  Ecuador.     Manjuis  de  Moussac. 
The  Social  Movement.     Uriiani  Gut'-rin. 

Revue  Philosophique.  -Paris.     February. 

The  Unity  of  Philo.soi)hy.     Paul  Janet. 
Objective  Expression  in  Mu.sic.     J.  Combarion. 
James'  Psychology.— Concluded.     L.  Marillier.    ' 

Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques.— (Quarterly.)— Brussels. 

•laniiary. 

The  Inferior  Races      Martjuis  de  Nadaillao. 

Explorations  on  the  Great  Ice  Sheet  of  Greenland.    J.  de  la 

Vallc  Poussin. 
Inflilenza.     Dr.  Moeller. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Inortranic  World.     P.  Duhem. 
M.  de  Quatrcfaices  and  Antliro])ology.— II.     Abbe  D.  Le  Hir. 
Newton  anil  Movement  at  a  Distance.     C'.  de  Kirwan. 
Aoro.ss  thi-  United  States.     Concluded.     X.  Stainier. 
The  Jubilees  of  M.  llermito  and   M.  Pasteur.     A.  de  Lapjia- 

rwut. 


Revue  des  Revues.— Paris.     February. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  England.— II.    G.  Barlow. 
Lo  e  Among  the  Ancients.    O.  K.  Notovitch. 

March. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  Italy.    C<''sar  Lombroso. 
Will  the  Woman  of  the  Future  be  Bald  ?    Jean  d'Ault. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

February  4. 

French  Influence  in  Central  Africa.   With  Map.  ,1.  Dybowskl 
Tlu-  (i(!neral  Methods  of  Physiological    j  syohologj . 

February  11. 

The  Artilli>ry  o"  the  Future. 

The  Bacteriology  of  the  (tlacial  Zone.    P.  Couteaud. 

Electric  Tramways.     (Ji'-rard  Lavergno. 

A  New  Hyimotic  :  Cbloralose.    Charles  Richet. 

February  18. 

The  Position  of  Lombroso  and  His  Th  ories. 

A  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  :  W.  H.  Hudson.     H.  do  Varigny. 

FoV)ruary  ;i5. 

The  Effects  of  Consanguinity.     F.  Regnault. 

Cotton  in  Ru-ssian  Turkestan.    P.  Oault. 

The  French  Museum  of  Natural  History.    A.  de  Lassus. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    February  15. 

Political  Corruption.    V.  Jac'lard. 

Fre<!  Lodgin^fs.     M.  Charn;iy. 

The  Revolution  of  the  Future.    Continued.    Henri  Aim»I. 

The  Revolution  in  Ronnianian  Literature.     G.  Diamandy. 

The  Philosophy,  Thought  and  Works  of  J.  do  Strada.     J.  F. 

M.'tlan. 
.lustice  and  So<-ial  Organization.     E.  de  Pompery. 
Modern  Secondary  EduL-atiou,  and  the  History  of  Art.    P. 

Buguet. 

University  Catholique.— Lyons.    February  1.5. 

Cardinal  Foulon. 

The  History  of  the  Conclave.    Lucius  Lector. 

A  Trtie  Catnolic  Organist :  Lebel.     M.  do  la  Sizeranne. 

Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Revival  of  Catholicism  in  England. 

Continued.     Count . I.  Grabinski. 
The  Psalms  of  Solomon.     E.  Jacquier. 


THE   DUTCH    MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids. — Am.sterdam.    February. 

The  Sovereign  Principality  of  Orange.— II.    J.  A.  Sillem. 
Ten  Years  After  Wagner's  Death.     H.  A.  Viotta. 


Vragen   des  Tijds.— Haarlem.    February. 

The  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases.    Dr.  J.  Enklaar. 
The  Monetary  Conference  of  IKOa.    J.  Vrolik. 


THE    ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— Rome. 
February  4. 

The  Warnings  of  Panama. 

Jewish  Morality  and  the  Mystery  of  Blood. 

February  18. 

The  Episcopal  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII. 

The  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Catholic  Laity. 

The  Hittit«s  aiid  Their  Migrations. 

Nuova   Antologia. — Rome. 

February  1. 

The  New  CardinaLi.     Raffaele  de  Cesare. 
The  Hunting  of  Leo  X.     Domenico  Gnoli. 
Disorder  in  the  Italian  Parliament.     R.  Bonfadini. 
The  Planet  Jupiter.     O.  Z.  Bianco. 

Seamanship  in   England,   France  and  Italy  During  the  Last 
Forty  'Years. 


February  V>. 

Tlie  Hunting  of  Loo  X.    Continued.    D.  Onoli. 
Goethe  and  Catholicism.    A.  Zardo. 
Universa   Suffrage  in  Spain.    L.  Palma. 
Verdi's  "FalstaffT"    B. 

La  Rassegna  Nazioniale. — Florence. 

February  1. 

The  Compulsory  Precedence  of  Civil  Over  Religious  Marriage. 

G.  Rocchi. 
The  Aretines  at  Florence,  and  the  Senatorial  Government  of 

]7!«-18(J().    P.  F.  Covoni. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Temporal  Power.    G.  Cassani. 
The  Hexameron.    Continued.     A.  Stoppani. 

February  16. 

Tol  toi's  Doctrines  :   Philosophical,  .Social  and  Religious.    T. 

Carletti. 
Baretti  and  Goldoni.    G.  Sanesi. 
Moral  Direction.    A.  Gotti. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


La  Espaiia  Modcrna.— Madrid.    February. 

Critical  Survey  of  the  Century.    C.  F.  Duro. 
International  Chronicle.    Emilio  Castelar. 


Revista  Contemporanea— Madrid- 
Monarch  •  and  the  Republic.  I.  D.  Isern. 
Physical  Education.    I.  L.  Vega-Rey. 


February  15. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS 


Abbreviations   ot    Magazine   Titles   used    in    this   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Pohtii:al  Science. 

A  JP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catht)lic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amatetir  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

AR.  Andov^er  Review. 

ARec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank  L  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

BelM.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CPM.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CalM.  Californian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

Cas.M  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contempoi'ary  Review. 

CT.  Christian  Thought. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Cathohc  'World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DM.  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  .Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 


EngM. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

EI. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Esq. 

E.squiline. 

Ex. 

Expositor. 

EWR. 

Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

F. 

Forum. 

FR. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

GGM. 

Goldthwaite's       Geographical 

Magazine. 
Greater  Britain. 

GB. 

GM. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GT. 

Great  Thcjuglits. 

G-W. 

Ciood  'Words. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

HomR. 

Homiletic  Review. 

HM. 

Home  Maker. 

HR. 

Health  Record. 

IJE. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

InM. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

IrER. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

IrM. 

Irish  Monthly. 
Journal  of  Education. 

JEd. 

JMSI. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

ice Instittition. 

JAES.. 

Journal  of   the   Ass'n  of  En- 

gineering Societies. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

JRCI. 

Institute. 

JurR. 

Juridical  Review. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

KO. 

King's  Own. 

LAH. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

LH. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

LlTC. 

Lucifer. 

LudM. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ly. 

Lyceum. 
MTonth. 

M. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

MAH. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Men. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

MisR. 

Missionai-y  Review  of  World. 

MisH. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

MM. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus. 

MP. 

MR. 

NAR. 

NatR. 

NatM. 

NC. 

NEM. 

NR. 

NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PB. 

PhrenM. 

PL. 

PQ. 

PRR. 

PR. 

PS. 

PSQ. 

PsvR. 

Q.' 

QJEcon. 

QR. 

RR. 

RC. 

SEcon. 

SC 

ScotGM. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Treas. 

UE. 

UM. 

US. 

USM. 

WR. 

YE. 

YM. 

YR. 


Music. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Methodist  Review. 

North  Amei'ican  Review, 

National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review.     • 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psychical  Review. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews?. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Social  Economist. 

School  and  College. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magp.- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury.  < 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man 

Yale  Review. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  March  numbers  of  periodicals. 


Aberdeen  and  Aberdeen  Doctors,  Black. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  Death  of,  in  the  Capitol,  W.  J.  Tucker, 

Scrib. 
Adders  and  Vipers,  C.  Parkinson.  GrM, 
Aerial  Navigation  :   Mechanical  Flight,  J.  P.  Holland,  CasM, 

Feb. 
Afghanistan,  Four  Months  in,  E.  T.  Thackeray,  EWR,  Feb. 
Africa : 

The  Bonny  Oil  River,  West  Africa.  Z.  Colville,  Bl'ck. 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  H.  T.  Cousins.  SunM. 

An  American  in  Africa,  Richard  H.  Davis,  Harp. 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  Africa.  H.  M.  Stanley  Harp. 

East  Central  African  Customs— I.,  J.  Macdonald,  PS. 
Agnosticism  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Rev  J.  Gerard,  M. 
Agricultural  Revolution,  An,  C.  M.  Weed,  PS. 
Alaska : 

Southeastern  Alaska  and  Its  People,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Scot- 
GM, Feb. 

Reindeer  in  Alaska,  LAH. 

The  Sisters  in  Alaska.  P.  C.  Yorke,  CW. 
Amazons,  Fighting  Against  the,  BelM. 
America,  Impressions  of.  Lord  Meath,  NC. 


Andover  House  in  Boston,  Work  of  the,  W.  J.  Tucker,  Scrib. 
Archaeology:  Hampstead  Heath  Treasure  Trove,  CJ. 
Architecture— A  Profession  or  an  Art,  T.  G.  Jackson,  NC. 
Arctic  Circle,  Under  the,  John  Keatley,  A, 
Argentine  Problem  and  Solution.  The.  W   R.  Lawson,  Bank. 
Arizona,  New  Mexice  and.  Claims  to  Statehood,  NAR. 
Armies  : 

The  Household  Cavalry,  LudM. 

The  Universities  and  Army   Candidates,  G.    B.    Grundy, 
EdRL. 

Women  Soldiers  of  the  French  Army,  CSJ. 
Art,  The  Iliad  in,  Eugene  Parsons,  Chaut. 
Artist  Life  by  the  North  Sea,  H.  W.  Ranger,  CM. 
Art  Schools  of  New  York.  Margaret  Field,  MM. 
A  rtesian  Waters  in  the  Arid  Region,  R.  Y,  Hill,  PS. 
Artillery  : 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion,  Gen.  J.  C.  Tidball,  JMSI. 

Artillery  in  Coast  Defense,  a  ajor  A.  C.  Han.-iard,  JMSI. 

The  Field  Gun  of  the  Future.  Capt.  Gaston  Moch,  JMSI. 
Astronomy  :  Celestial  Photograijhy  at  Starfieid,  N.  T.  Lynn, 

LH. 
Athletics  at  Yale,  Track,  S.  Scoyille,  Jr.,  0. 
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Audubons  Story  of  His  Youth,  Scrib. 

Austiu,  Alfred,  GT. 

Australia  :  Impressions  of  Australasia,  Lord  Meath,  NC. 

Babylonians  in  Palestine,  Early,  %V.  H.  Ward.  HomR. 

Balaam  and  His  Day,  A.  B.  Hyde,  MR. 

BaniberK,  Sophia  i  cale,  UW. 

Banking  and  Clearing  Hou.sc,  National,  A.  B.  Hepburn,  NAR. 

Banks  and  Banking  :  See  Contents  of  AAl'S. 

Bath,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the,  Josephine  E.  Martin,  Dcm. 

Barge,  Through  London  on  a,  F.  M.  Holmes,  CFM. 

Ba.-si'ball,  Newton  Crane,  YM. 

Bells  and  Their  JIakers,  W.  B.  Paley,  GM. 

berlin.  Fredcrich  Sniclliagen.  Cos. 

Bermuda.  Sara  li.  Nicliolson.  DM. 

Bible  and  Biblical  (  riticism  : 

Criticism  and  the  Bible.  S.  A.  Alexander,  GW. 

Ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  J.  Culross,  KO. 

The  (tospel  According  to  St.  John.  Luc,  Feb. 

The  Holy  Incarnation.  H.  W.  Jewitt,  NH. 
Bicycling  :  Lenzs  Worhl  Tour  Awheel.  (). 
Birds  :  Guardian  Birds.  F.  A.  Fuh;her,  SunH. 
Black  Country,  Thos.  I'innock,  LH. 

Brazil :  Fernando  Noi-onha,  a  Brazillian  Convict  Island,  CJ. 
Bront<i,     Emily :    A    New    Identification    of     •'  Wuthoring 

Heights,"  I^kman. 
Brooks.  I'hilliiis  ; 

L<s.s()ns  Iri.ni  the  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks,  J.  Silverman,  Men. 

Phillips  Brook.s.  William  Lawrence,  AR. 

Philhps  Brooks,  LAH. 

Phillips  Bro-iks  as  a  Wrestler  With  Souls,  Joseph  Cook,  OD. 

Archiicacon  Farrar  and  PhiUips  Br<v)ks.  C.  F.  Thwing,  RR. 

With  Dean  StJinley  and  Phillips  Brooks  at  Plymouth,  iS'EM. 
Browning.  Robert  and  JIrs,.  Mrs.  Mayo,  Ata. 
Bryant,  John  V.  Chenev,  Chant 
Buddhist  Hell.  The.  Frederic  .1.  Masters.  CalM. 
Buruiah  :  Upper  Burmah.  Col.  J.  C.  B.  Stopford,  EI. 
Buxton,  Old  and  New,  K.  Bradlmry,  O. 
Cabs  :  Hansoms  and  Their  Drivers,  W.  H.  Wilkius,  UE. 
California  : 

University  Extension  in  California.  C.  H.  Clayh-y,  UC. 

California' Wine  (trowing,  Wni.  Ri>l)erts,  FR,  Feb. 
Calvados.  J.  C.  Brock wt-ll.  KWR.  Feb. 
Canals.  Ship.  Lieut.  E.  L.  W.  Hubbard.  US. 
-Canada  : 

The  Northwest  of  Canjwla.  Joseph  Nelson,  WR. 

Tlie  Frencli  I'aiiadian  Habitant,  Lady  Jephs<jn,  NatR. 

C'anada  in  Kiiglish  Ver.se.  DM. 
CannibaLs,  Cliristianity  Among.  J.  O.  Paton,  OD. 
Caravan.  A  Saharan.  A.  F.  Jaccaci.  Scrib. 
Cards  :  Peculiar  Playing  Cards,  Str,  Feb.  „„„ 

Cas<-o  Bay,  Ye  KoniaiK  e  of— V.,  H.  M.  Sylvoster.NEM. 
Cateri)ill:irs.  E.  A.  Butler,  K. 
Catliolic  Cluirch  :  „     .    ,.    ^«.        .      .  t, 

American  Policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  AR. 

A  Double  Miracle  at  Lourdes,  M. 
Charities.  K'  dak  Views  of  Lond  n.  LAH. 
Chautaucnia  :  The  Evolution  of  a  Summer  Town.  Cliaut. 
Child  Prol)lem.  Leiral  Asj>ect  of  the,  Francis  Wayland,  CRcv 
Children  :  Infant  Slortality,  WR. 

The  Ropubhc  of  Cliili.  Lieut.  C.  H.  Harlow.  NEM. 

The  Deserts  of  Ata<ama  and  Tarapa<».  ScotGM,  Feb. 
Christs  Authority  as  a  Lawgiver.  Nature  of,  AR. 
Cliristianity  Among  Cannilnils,  J.  G.  Patton.  ()D. 
China  :     The  Great  Wall,  J.  A.  Church.  EngR,  I-eb. 
Cholera :  „ 

The  Coming  Cholera.  Dr.  E.  Hart.  NewR.  . 

Vaccination  Against  .tVsiatic  Cholera,  Dr.  Haflkme,  t  R. 
Church  and  Christianity  :  „   „   „     ^,  ...   ^t> 

The  Holy  Catholic  i  hurch.  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett.  CR. 

The  Sacraments.  Principal  Reynold.s.  RC.  Feb. 

Foundation  of  Christian  Mysticism,  F.  Hartmann,  Luc,  Feb. 
Church  of  England :  .        ,   ,,  ..    *  ,000 

A  Layman's  Recollections  of  the  Church  Movement  of  1833, 

The  State  Bishops  and  Di>^establishmcnt.  A.  G  Barton,  WR. 

Churchill.  Lord  Randolph  Interviewed  by  R.  Blathwayt,  GT. 

Civil  Service  Reform.  AJP. 

Columbia,  The  District  of.  C.  Howard,  CalM. 

Commerce.  M.  EUinger.  Men.  ^    ™.   „  ^ 

Commercial  Era  for  the  United  States,  A  New,  G.  W.  Med- 
ley, F. 

Cos  a  Rica  :    A  Little  American  Repubhc,  Chaut. 

Cotton  Belt.  Our.  H.  S.  Fleming.  Cos.  ,    t   ^^    t>       a 

Court-ship  and  Marriage,  Curious  Customs  of,  J.  C.  Beard, 
Dem. 

Crabhouse  Nunnery.  Rev.  A.  Jessopp.  GW. 

Creation.  Polynesian  Mvths  of  the.  Dr.  J.  Edkms,  LH. 

<.'rime.  The  Decrease  of,  E.  F.  Ducane.  NC. 

Criticism.  Higher,  and  Its  Application  to  the  Bible.  A  R. 

Cuban  Question.  Maicy  and  the.  Sidney  W  ebster.  PSQ. 

Dardanelles.  Ancient  Bombards  of,  CJ. 

Daudet.  Alphonse.  in  his  Country  Home.  Belli. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbia  Institute  for  the.  H.  U.  Sammis 
Ed. 


Death,  Life  After,  S.  P.  Wait,  A. 
Demagogy,  The  Science  of,  T.  N.  Carver,  AJP. 
Divorce  Reform,  Pi-ogress  of  National.  S.  W.  Dike,  OD. 
Divorce  Statutes,  Our-,  W.  S.  Collins,  BelM. 
Dogs  :  Bull  Dogs.  W.  j.  Rice,  EL. 
Dreams  as  a  Revelation   Prof.  Sully,  FR. 
Duliliu  Heviewcrs  of  the  Early  Days,  IrM. 
Earthquakes,  High  Buildings  and.  Pi  of.  N.  S.  Shaler,  NAB. 
Edi.sou,  The  Life  and  Inventions  of — IV.,  CasM. 
Education  : 
Educational  Exhibits  at  World's  Fairs— II..  EdRA. 
Public  School  Pioneering,  G.  H.  Martin,  EdKA. 
Life  in  a  French  Lycee,  Georges  Jamiii.  EdUA. 
R(xsHeau's  Theory  of  Education,  A.  E.  Street,  EdRA. 
S<'hool  Supervision,  A.  W.  Edson,  Ed. 
An  Educator  on  the  Failure  of  Education,    E.    P.  No;'th, 

SEcon. 
The  Teacher's  Training  of  Himself,  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  C  .{. 
The  Bluecoat  Sdiool,  LudM. 

Educational  Exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair,  EdRL. 
Egypt : 
England  in  Egypt.  Edward  Dicey,  NewR;  RR. 
I«iael  in  Egyi)t,  C.  H.  Toy.  NW. 
Electrical  TraiLsmission  of  Power  for  Mills,  CiisM. 
Enier.soii.  Kaiidoin  Reminiscences  of,  W.  H.  Furuess,  AM. 
ICnuland  m  Egypt,  RR. 

1  ji;^l:ind  in  tile  Orient,  A.  Vambery,  NAR. 
In:  i.ind.  OIHcialism  in.  E.  W.  Huffcutt,  PSQ. 
l.l.il.plScs.  The  t>tory  of  a(,'olony  for,  PS. 
I.-   inial.  The.  Theoaore  Child.  Harp. 
Va  luoal  As.--<)ciation,  The  Br(K)klyn.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
ICnroiic  in  I.h'.K)  '.t|.  Gen.  S.  B.  lloi.ibird.  US. 
Familistdre  at  Guise,  Charles  Hancock,  FR 
Farming  a  Hundred  Years  Hence,  American,  J.   M.  Rusk, 

NAR. 
Fii'tioii :  The  Short  Story,  Lanoe  Falconer,  Ata. 
Financial : 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


THE  Columbian  World's  Fair  is  an  accomplished 
enterprise.  In  ten  thousand  matters  of  detail 
the  opening  day  will  not  have  found  it  ready  ;  but 
its  majestic  buildings  are  completed,  its  principal 
exhibits  are  in  place,  and  it  may  challenge  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  without  apology.  It  fitly  repre- 
sents us  as  we  are,  symbolizing  our  national  great- 
ness, testifying  to  our  originality  and  creative  vigor, 
proving  the  high  average  level  of  our  civilization, 
and  also  revealing  unmistakably  the  incompleteness 
of  OUT  development  in  some  directions,  and  our 
inferiority  of  present  attainment  in  many  arts  and 
attributes  of  which  we  had  been  disposed  to  think 
ourselves  almost  monopoly  possessors.  The  Fair  will 
have  been  of  immense  value  to  us  if  as  a  mere  inci- 
dent of  it  we  learn — what  it  is  so  easy  to  forget — 
that  while  we  make  progress  other  nations  are  mak- 
ing progress  also,  and  that  we  can  as  little  afford  to 
neglect  their  achievements  as  they  can  afford  to  neg- 
lect ours.  In  many  respects  Europe  is  more  open  to 
innovations  than  America ;  and  fresh  ideas  find 
readier  acceptance  there.  It  is  we  rather  than  they 
who  are  conservative.  Our  Constitution  and  our 
governmental  organization  are  now  more  venerable 
than  those  of  Europe,  and  far  more  difficult  to  alter. 
Our  religious  bodies  are  more  "  orthodox"  than  their 
denominational  counterparts  abroad.  Our  educa- 
tional system  is  less  flexible,  and  has  yielded  less 
radically  to  the  new  conditions  of  fin  de  siicle  life. 
Our  city  governments  are  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
years  behind  those  of  Europe  in  the  use  of  modern 
ideas,  appliances  and  inventions.  Even  in  electrical 
applications  the  Old  World  is  showing  itself  more 
enterprising  than  the  New.  In  all  kinds  of  scientific 
investigation,  there  is  a  daring  and  an  ardor  in  Eu- 
rope that  one  too  seldom  meets  in  America.  We  have, 
indeed,  our  worthy  and  indefatigable  students  and 
our  brilliant  discoverers ;  but  Europe  is  producing 
the  Pasteurs  and  Kochs,  and  is  leading  us  in  almost 
every  field  of  thought  that  involves  revolutionary 
methods  and  perfect  daring.  In  the  whole  realm  of 
ideas  there  is  a  fine  ferment  in  Europe,  compared 
with  which  our  thinking  seems  dull  and  stagnant. 
If  it  be  treason  to  say  these  things  in  a  year  of 
American  flag-raising  and  revived  patriotism,  tljen 


so  be  it.  But  six  months  hence  tbere  will  be  more 
Americans  than  there  are  to-day  who  will  understand 
that  these  words  are  true. 

The  National  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  *^  ^®  expected  that  the  Euro- 
Significance  pean  nations  could  or  would  make  exhibits 
of  the  Fair  at  Chicago  that  should  do  them  relative 
justice.  This  is  an  International  Fair,  certainly  ;  but 
it  is  pre-eminently  a  Western-Hemisphere  exhibition. 
The  discovery  of  America,  and  its  subsequent  devel- 
opment have  reacted  so  powerfully  upon  Europe  that 
the  date  of  the  Columbian  voyage  is  almost  as  truly 
epochal  for  the  Old  World  as  for  ours.  But  the 
Chicago  exhibits  and  gatherings  will  more  than 
aught  else  show  the  achievements  that  have  been 
made  on  American  soil  by  the  colonizing  races. 
None  the  less,  the  large  exhibits  from  England, 
France,  Germany  and  other  European  States  will 
teach  us  how  very  modern  and  progressive  those 
so-called  "effete"  countries  are,  and  what  a  splen- 
did and  determined  vitality  they  possess.  The  great 
Congresses,  on  religious,  educational,  social,  literary, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  reformatory  and  other  sub- 
jects and  phases  of  subjects,  will  also  give  us  a  new 
sense  of  the  untrammeled  march  of  ideas  that  is 
the  glory  of  modem  Europe.  These  Congresses, 
rightly  used  and  appreciated,  can  literally  lift  us 
forward  a  whole  decade.  Our  educational  methods, 
our  philanthropic  work,  our  esthetic  life,  our  scien- 
tific spirit  and  purpose,  can  be  quickened  and  bet- 
tered to  an  amazing  degree  by  the  wise  improve- 
ment of  the  opportunities  that  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago  will  afford  us. 

w II  it  be  There  are  some  moderately  intelligent 
Worth  While  to  people  in  the  East  who  have  thought 
go  to  Chicago  ?  j^  ^  mark  of  personal  or  local  superior- 
ity to  affect  indifference  about  this  World's  Fair. 
There  are  a  few  people  of  high  intelligence  and  of 
excellent  sense  who  really  feel  no  particular  interest. 
The  first  class  is  not  deserving  of  attention.  As  for 
the  second  class  it  is  merely  a  case  of  preoccupation 
and  unaroused  curiosity.  Long  before  the  Fair  is 
ended  these  people  will  have  discovered  it  and  they 
will  atone  for  their  earlier  lack  of  interest  by  the 
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high  degree  of  their  subsequent  enthusiasm.  This 
paragraph,  however,  is  meant  particularly  for  many 
thousands  of  our  readers  living  farther  east,  let  las 
say,  than  Ohio,  who  must  make  careful  plans  in  ad- 
vance if  they  are  to  go  to  Chicago  at  all,  and  who 
are  now  asking  whether  or  not  it  -svill  be  really 
worth  their  while  to  make  effort  and  sacrifice  to 
visit  the  Exposition.  No  general  advice  can  fit  all 
particular  cases,  but  so  far  as  general  principles  can 
have  any  bearing  let  us  all  decide  that  it  will  be 
immensely  worth  while  to  go.  Students,  teachers, 
all  classes  of  men  and  women  who  have  healthfully 
inquiring  minds,  would  make  no  mistake  in  planning 
to  spend  as  much  as  possible  of  the  summer  at  Chi- 
cago or  in  that  vicinity.  The  opportunities  for  ad- 
vantageous study  will  be  almost  limitless.  Our  in- 
dustrial arts  and  our  art  indtistries  wiJl  find  a  new 
birth  in  this  Fair.  Fine  arts  will  obtain  a  powerful 
impetus.  Our  educational  methods  will  be  reformed 
by  it.  The  whole  world  will  be  brought  nearer  to- 
gether. The  cause  of  peace  among  the  nations  will 
be  promoted.  The  world's  religions  will  have  re- 
nounced somewhat  of  their  mutual  bickerings  and 
hatreds  and  will  have  seized  more  firmly  upon  the 
principle  of  love.  Do  not  lightly  decide  that  you  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  benefit  of  some  personal 
contact  with  all  this  vast  congeries  of  undertakings. 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  and 
at  Paris  in  1889  ;  but  it  will  be  far  more  than  either 
or  both  to  be  at  Chicago  in  1893. 


wii  It  B  "  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^^  **^  Chicago ? "  is  a 
Dangerous  question  that  thousands  are  asking.  "Do 
'"  ^°  ^  we  not  hear  that  the  drinking  water  is  rank 
poison;  that  the  cable  cars  are  Juggernaut  engines 
of  destruction  that  kill  whole  families  in  the  streets; 
that  sandbaggers  and  garroters  waylay  the  pedestrian 
at  nightfall;  that  the  hotels  are  cunningly  contrived 
to  fall  in  upon  their  occupants  and  bury  them  in  the 
debris;  that  wickedness  in  every  form  so  flauntingly 
asserts  itself  as  to  sow  moral  contagion  broadcast,  and 
to  offend  intolerably  the  visitor  of  good  habits  and  cor- 
rect tastes;  and  that  cholera,  smallpox,  typhus,  scarlet 
fever,  and  a  Carter  Harrison  municipal  administra- 
tion are  warranted  to  commit  the  direst  ravages 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Exhibition  ? " 
These  anxious  questions  certainly  call  for  an  answer. 
As  to  the  Chicago  water,  then,  do  not  feel  it  impera- 
tive to  drink  much  Peoria  whiskey  or  Milwaukee 
beer  as  an  antidote.  You  are  extremely  fortunate  if 
you  are  drinking  as  pure  water  at  home  as  Chicago 
people  enjoy  every  day.  The  Chicago  supply  is  one 
of  the  amplest,  purest  and  best  in  the  world.  Nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair 
who  will  use  the  ordinary  unfiltered  water  that  the 
city  furnishes  will  be  drinking  a  purer  and  more 
wholesome  beverage  than  can  be  had,  without  the 
most  careful  domestic  filtration,  in  their  own  towns 
and  cities.  As  to  country  wells,  not  one  in  fifty  sup- 
plies water  as  pure  as  flows  through  Chicago's  hy- 
drants.    This  is  not  a  reckless  assertion.     It  is  the 
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plain  truth.    The  ordinary  visi- 
tor need  not  concern  himself 
seriously    about   epidemics    or 
about  the  sanitation  of  Chicago. 
Going  to  the  Fair  will  not  be 
synonymous  witli  flying  in  the 
face    of     disease    and     deatli. 
There  are  no  conditions  exist- 
ing at  present  that  would  just- 
ify  avoidance    of   Chicago    on 
such  grounds.     Nor  is  Chicago 
a  city  of  criminals.     Its  police 
service  will  be  found  good,  and 
its  cab  and  hack  service  is  so 
cheap  and  so  good  when  com- 
pared with  that  most  extortion- 
ate of    all    cities,   New  York, 
that  tho  visitor  feels  an  imme- 
diate sense  of  relief.     Life  and 
limb  will  be  as  safe  in  Chicago 
as  anywhere  else.     If  any  harm 
befall  the  too  curious  prowler 
who  wants  to  see  the  "dark" 
and  "  seamy  "  sides  of  life,  that 
will  be  liis  own   fault.     It  will 
be  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  be 
frightened  away  by   reports  ol 
exorbitant   prices,  or  of   inade- 
quate and  tumble-down  accom- 
modations.    It  may    cost  sonu 
little  effort  to   find    just    what 
one  wants;  but  generally  speak- 
ing it  will  lie  jjossible  for  every 
visitor  to  suit  his  accommoda- 
tions to  his  purse  ;  and  rates  for 
lodging  and  meals  will  not  be 
inordinate.     Chicago  is  a  very 
widespread    and     roomy    city, 
with     many    easily     accessible 
suburban  towns  :  and   vast  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the 
housing  accommodations   in   From  a  copyrigut  photograph 
^^ew  of  the  Fair.     Thousands 
upon     thousands    of    resident 
householders  will  be  prepared  to  supply  lodgings. 
Central    committees  will  aid    strangers    in   getting 
themselves  adjusted.     In  short,  the  reports  adverse 
to  the  ability  of  Chicago  to  take  decent  care  of  her 
guests  in  all  respects  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
idle  vaporings.  One  exi)ects  to  meet  some  annoyances 
on  any  occasion  that  brings  together  large  ma.sses  of 
people.    But  it  may  be  said  wth  some  assurance 
that  never  were  preparations  for  a  great  gathering 
so  adequate,  all  things  considered,  as  they  will  prove 
to  be  at  Cliicago  in  1893. 

The  exigencies  of  our  space  this  month 
^''o/coilmbus^'    quite  forbid  the   printing  of    all  his 

Chri.stian  names,  much  less  of  all  his 
titles  of  nobility  and  distinction  ;  nevertheless,  room 
can  be  found  to  say  that  the  American  people  most 
heartily    welcome    the    Duke    of    Veragua,    whose 


by  Moreno,  New  York. 

THE  DUKE  OF  VERAOUA. 

proudest  title  of  honor  is  the  fact  that  "  Christopher 
Columbus "  forms  a  part  of  his  proper  name,  and 
that  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  voyager  of 
1492.  If  this  jjleasant  gentleman,  who,  with  his  wife, 
children  and  suite,  has  been  receiving  vast  quantities 
of  American  hospitality  with  fine  Spanish  grace, 
could  onl}'  manage  to  make  good  his  claim  to  that 
proportion  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  that 
was  originally  guaranteed  to  Columbus  and  his  suc- 
cessors through  all  time,  our  ^^sito^  would  be  by  far 
the  richest  man  in  all  the  world.  It  makes  the  course 
of  modem  hi.storj'  seem  a  little  briefer,  and  gives  a 
sharper  sense  of  reality  to  all  that  one  reads  about  old 
Chri;;topher  Columbus,  to  have  with  us  a  man  who 
can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  great  discoverer 
without  a  break  or  an  obscure  point  in  the  genealogy. 
The  present  Christopher  Columbus,  his  magnificent- 
looking  brother,  hio  handsome  wife  and  his  charming 
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From  a  copyright  photograph  by  Moreno,  N.  Y. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  VERAGUA. 

young  folks,  are  all  most  welcome  ;  and  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  repeat  their  visit  at  any 
time. 


The  arrival  of  foreign  ships  had,  by  the 
nIvuI  tevL.    20th  of  April,  made  it  certain  that  the 

long  anticii)ated  naval  review  and  pag- 
eant in  the  harbor  of  New  York  would  be  successful. 
The  early  comers  entered  at  once  upon  an  almost  be- 
wildering whirl  of  ceremonies  and  gayeties,  and  the 
month  of  April  will  have  been  the  most  festive  that 
our  naval  circles  have  experienced  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  The  occasidii  has  been  a  good 
object  lesson  to  the  country,  and  will  have  done  some- 
thing to  fiirther  the  true  doctrine  that  our  influence 
and  standing  among  the  nations  as  a  great  peace- 
loving  and  peace-making  power  will  be  measurably 
enhanced  by  the  further  development  of  our  fine  new 
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From  a  copyright  photograph  by  Moreno,  N.  Y. 

CIIRISTOBAL  COLON     AQUIL.ARA,     THE  DUKE'S  SON. 

navy.  It  was  not  expected,  of  course,  that  foreign 
powers  would  send  their  heaviest  battle  ships  to  the 
review,  and  our  ovrai  fleet  of  cruisers  will  have  made 
a  very  favorable  appearance  in  the  presence  of  the 
group  of  foreign  vessels  actually  detailed. 

As  preliminary  to  the  naval  review  of 

^  '^ Raisin  '''"^  -^P"^  2"'  ^*  ^^^^  ^®®"  arranged  by  cer- 
tain patriotic  societies  that  on  the  25th 
there  should  be  conducted  a  ceremony  highly  appro- 
priate to  the  general  occasion  in  the  form  of  a  flag 
raising  on  the  Navesink  Highlands.  The  Navesink 
Light  occupies  the  highest  point  on  this  coast,  and 
in  front  of  it  has  been  erected  a  gi  eat  liberty  pole.  On 
that  pole  it  has  been  determined  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
shall  henceforth  and  forever  be  visible  during  hours 
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FLAGSHIPS  IN  THE  NAVAL  PARADE. 


2.  Libertad  CArgentine). 

3.  Dmitri  Donskoi  (Russian), 

4.  Blake  (British). 


1.    Philadelphia. 


5.  Arethu.se  ("French). 

6.  Aquidaban  fBrazilian). 

7.  Van  Spevk  fDutch). 
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THE  ITALIAN   CRUISER,   GIOVANNI  BAUSAN, 

of  daylight.  This  flag  will  be  the  first  object  to  greet 
ships  approaching  New  York  and  the  last  object  visi- 
ble from  the  decks  of  departing  vessels.  The  famous 
Paul  Jones  flag  was  to  be  floated  at  the  mast-head 
first,  after  which  the  very  large  flag  prepared  espe- 
cially for  so  lofty  and  conspicuous  a  place  was  to  be 
unfurled.  Moreover,  it  is  determined  that  upon  cer- 
tain anniversaries  of  events  significant  in  the  history 
of  the  movement  for  international  arbitration  and 
brotherhood,  there  shall  be  a  peace  flag  raised  upon 
this  same  ' '  National  Liberty  Pole. "  These  ideas,  like 
many  another  of  the  same  broad  and  patriotic  pur- 
port, originated  with  Mr.  William  O.  McDowell,  of 
Newark.  Mr.  McDowell  is  an  enthusiast  for  human 
freedom  and  for  international  peace.  He  is  a  soaring 
optimist  who  proposes  things  that  a  dilettante  world 
would  scoff  at,  and  who  forthwith  proceeds  to  do 
them.  In  this  liberty  pole  plan — of  which  the  Nave- 
sink  embodiment  is  only  a  part — Mr.  McDowell  has 
enlisted  powerful  co-operators.  The  Navy  is  his 
hearty  friend  in  the  matter.  So  identified  with  it, 
moreover,  as  to  make  it  their  own,  are  the  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  lads  of  the  Lyceum  League  of  Amer- 
ica and  their  accomplished  organizer  and  head,  Mr. 
James  B.  Upham  of  the  Youth's  Companion.  It  was 
Mr.  TJpham,  by  the  way,  who  originated  the  public 


THE  SPANISH   CRUISER,   INFANTA  ISABEL. 

school  programme  that  was  so  widely  observed  on 
Columbus  Day  last  October,  and  to  whom,  above  all 
others,  belongs  the  credit  for  the  great  parades  of 
school  boys.  Mr.  Upham's  efforts,  with  the  Youth's 
Companion  at  his  back,  have  resulted  in  the  placing 
of  the  American  flag  over  the  entrance  to  scores  of 


THE  ORIGINAL  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 


THE  PEACE  FLAG  AND   THE  GLADIATOR. 

thousands  of  school  houses,  as  a  concrete  daily  lesson 
in  patriotism.  Many  influential  ladies  have  also 
borne  active  part  in  the  Liberty  Flag  projects.  In- 
deed the  public  little  knows  how  many  and  how  use- 
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The  Founding 

of  the  New 

Bell    of   Liberty. 


THE  LIBERTY  POLE  AT   NAVESIXK   HTOHLANDS. 

f  ul  are  the  educational  and  patriotic  efforts  of  many 
of  our  American  ladies  who  are  popularly  supiwsed 
to  be  immersed  in  absorbinfj  social  life  or  in  selfish 
luxury.  Mrs.  Russell  Siige  litis  been  an  espe<ially 
active  member  of  the  flag  committee,  as  she  is  also 
active  as  president  of  the  Emma  Willard  A.ssociation 
in  work  for  the  education  of  women  and  in  various 
pliilauthropies.    Our    illustration    of  the  American 


>rRS.    RUSSELL   SAGE. 

peace  flag  and  the  gladiator  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Rome,  and  it  perjtetrates  a  happy  incident 
of  the  meeting  there  of  the  Peace  Congress,  that  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  Italy.  It  was  by  mere 
chance  that  the  flag,  after  being  shown  to  the  as- 
sembly, was  thrown  back  upon  the  antique  statue  of 
the  Roman  gladiator.  It  is  this  national  flag  at  the 
center  of  a  broad,  white  ground  that  is  to  be  dis- 
played on  certain  historical  anniversaries  from  the 
lofty  Navesink  pole. 


Another  of  Mr.  McDowell's  projects 
which  is  finding  realization  just  now 
is  that  of  a  Liberty  Bell,  which  shall 
in  pattern  be  a  duplicate  of  the  old  Philadelphia  In- 
dependence Bell,  but  much  larger  and  heavier,  and 
which,  from  the  World's  Fair  as  its  immediate  ob- 


MR.    W.    O.    M  DOWELL   AND    THE    FIR.ST   CONTRIBUTORS 
TO  THE   LIBERTY  BELL. 

jective  point,  is  to  be  sent  traveling  around  the  world 
ringing  its  appeal  everywhere  for  liberty  and  for  "  the 
Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 
Most  men  would  fail  in  such  a  project  as  this,  be- 
cause  they  would  not  have  the  faith  and  enthusiasm 
to  believe  in  it  fully.  They  would  reason  themselves 
into  a  notion  that  the  idea  was  rather  absurd,  after 
all.  Not  so  Mr.  McDowell,  who  believes,  and  unto 
whom  therefore  all  things  ^,^- .-,  7  .^.., 

are  possible.  One  of  his 
small  boys,  who  had  T)een 
wont  to  carry  about  his 
own  diminutive  brass  Ijell 
and  to  call  it  his  "  Lib- 
erty Bell"  after  having 
visited  Independence 
Hall,  is  in  part  resjKjnsi- 
ble  for  the  idea ;  and  his 
toy  bell  was  the  first  con- 
tribution toward  the  big 
one  that  is  to  be  cast  at 
Troy  on  May  1.  Interest- 
ing historical  relics  of  all 
kinds,  gold,  silver,  bronze, 
etc.,  have    been    given 
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Hamilton,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  St.  Paul,  and 
others,  have  promoted  this  object  with  rare  enthusi- 
asm and  practical  success.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin  has  served  on 
the  committee,  and  in  Texas  the  daughter  of  Gen. 
Sam.  Houston  has  been  working  nobly. 


MRS.    LOXJLIE  M.    GORDON 


to  the  Bell  Committee  to  be  molten  at  the  foundry, 
and  to  form  part  of  the  metallic  composite  of  this  re- 
markable bell.  The  ladies  of  the  country  have  shown 
very  especial  activity  in  this  enterprise,  and  notably 
in  the  South.  Mrs.  Loulie  M.  Gordon,  of  Atlanta, 
who  is  Georgia's  representative  on  the  committee, 
has  shown  her  zeal  by  securing  various  objects  of 
rare  interest ;  and  others  elsewhere  have  rendered 
similar  services.  It  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  "Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution," 
under  the  leadership  of  such  well-known  ladies  as 
Miss  Mary  Desha,   of  Washington,  Mrs.   Schuyler 


Status  of  Our 


THE   IjIBERTY  bell. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sturdy  the  etiquette 
' Representa-  of  international  intercourse,  or  to  read 
tives Abroad,  ^j^^  history  of  diplomacy,  in  order  to 
comprehend  all  that  is  involved  in  changing  the  rank 
of  our  representatives  at  London  and  Paris  from  that 
of  Minister  to  that  of  Ambassador.  Mr.  Bayard  will 
not  have  any  more  authority  than  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr. 
Phelps  or  Mr.  Lowell  possessed,  and  Mr.  Eustis  will 
have  neither  more  nor  less  discretion  at  Paris  than  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  McLane 
or  Mr.  Morton.     But  they  will  find  their  positions 


JAMES  D.   PORTER, 

Minister  to  Chili. 


BARTLETT  TRIPP, 

Minister  to  Austria-Hungary. 

FOUR  DIPLOMATIC  APPOINTEES 


EDWIN  DUN, 
Minister  to  Japan. 


HANNIS  TAYLOR, 

Minister  to  Spain. 
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THOMAS   F.    BAYAKi),    AMBASSADOR   TO   ENGLAND. 

rendered  mudi  more  agreeal)le  and  convenient.  Of 
all  important  coiuitries  represented  at  the  courts  of 
Euroi)e,  ours  was  the  only  one  not  sending  rei)re- 
sentatives  who  bore  the  highest  titular  rank.  The 
Minister  from  the  United  States  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  not  only  at  ceremonial  ftinctions,  to  the  Am- 
bassador from  some  miniature  State,  but  even  in  the 
transaction  of  serious  business  he  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage. To  some  extent  the  etiquette  of  the  diplo- 
matic cori>s  was  waived  in  favor  of  so  great  a  nation 
as  ours  ;  but  there  was  really  no  rea.son  whatsoever  for 
our  refusal  to  concur  in  the  custom  of  sending  Am- 
bassadors rather  than  Ministers.  One  thing  further 
we  should  do.  and  it  should  be  done  speedily  :  We 
should  acquire  or  erect  suitable  buildings  for  our  em- 
bassies in  Loudon  and  Paris.  Every  rational  argu- 
ment favors  such  a  course.  It  is  humiliating  to  find 
that  no  Parisian  knows  where  the  official  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  government  can  be  found,  and 
that  they  have  been  changed  from  one  rented  suite  of 
rooms  to  another  on  more  than  one  mo\-ing  day.  Now 
they  are  in  the  Place  des  fitats  Unls,  and  now  in  Rue 
Galilee.  One  can  listen  with  some  respect  to  an  argu- 
ment against  the  maintenance  by  us  of  any  diplo- 
matic representation  whatsoever,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  shabby  establishments.  The 
expense  of  a  suitable  building  in  each  of  the  European 
capitals  is  not  to  be  considered.     In   some  casts  it 


would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  assign  the  consular  serv- 
ice its  quarters  in  the  same  building,  and  thus  to  bring 
all  American  official  interests  imder  one  roof,  over 
wliich  the  American  flag  should  always  fly.  The 
raising  of  the  rank  of  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Eustis  is 
a  hoi)eful  sign,  for  it  indicates  our  growth  in  intelli- 
gence. The  time  has  come  when  the  country  could 
be  trusted  to  accept  the  idea  of  suitable  American 
buildings  in  foreign  capitals.  Ten  years  ago  the 
l)roposition  would  have  been  furiou.sly  howled  down 
by  demagogue  politicians  who  wanted  appropriations 
for  million  dollar  jjost  office  buildings  in  third-class 
townis.     But  American  civilization  is  gaining  ground. 
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JAMES  B.   EUSnS,    AMBASSADOR  TO  FRANCE. 

The  N  w  "^^^  personnel  of  the  new  diplomatic  ap- 
Dipiomatic  poiutments  is  upon  the  whole  very  well 
Appointments,  ^.g^gived.  Mr.  Bayard's  appointment  to 
England  was  expected  and  is  in  every  way  appropriate. 
His  recent  exiierience  as  Secretary  of  State,  following 
his  long  service  in  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  gives  him  exceptional  acquaintance  with 
pending  international  issues  and  j)erfect  familiarity 
with  diplomatic  usages.  He  has  also  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  culture,  refinement,  aptitude  of  speech  and 
agreeableness  of  manner  that  the  British  have  come 
to  expect  in  the  personality  of  the  American  repre- 
sentative. Senator  Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.   Coolidge    at  Paris,  is    also    a    felicitous 
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THEODORE   RUNYON,   OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
Minister  to  Germany. 

choice.  The  French  will  appreciate  the  compliment 
implied  in  sending  them  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans, 
and  they  will  find  in  Mr.  Eustis  the  qualities  as  a 
public  man  and  as  a  private  personage  that  they  will 
both  respect  and  enjoy.  The  appointment  of  an 
American  public  man  of  long  experience  and  high 
reputation  to  the  Chilian  mission  was  obviously  de- 
sirable, and  Hon.  James  D.  Porter,  of  Tennessee,  will 
doubtless  have  a  more  agreeable  task  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Patrick  Egan.  The  designation  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Runyon,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  Berlin  post  has 
also  met  with  uniform  approval.  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White  has  not  yet  been  superseded  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Mr.  Bartlett  Tripp,  of  South  Dakota,  takes  the  place 
of  Col.  Fred.  D.  Grant  at  Vienna.  Other  diplomatic 
and  various  consular  appointments  are  noted  in  our 
"  Record  of  Current  Events." 


The  Pension  Roll 

and  the  New 

Commissioner. 


If  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  were 
an  autocrat,  who  could  reconstruct  the 
acts  of  Congress  upon  which  the  pres- 
ent system  rests  and  who  could  revise  the  rolls  ad 
libitum  and  strike  off  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  present  beneficiaries,  he  would  be  in 
somewhat  the  position  that  an  expectant  piiblic  seems 
to  consider  Judge  William  Lochren,  of  Minneapolis, 


to  have  entered  upon.     Autocracy  is  not  our  Ameri- 
can method  ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  relief 
if  Judge  Lochren  could  be  given  absolute  and  final 
povi^er  to  read  just  both  the  law  and  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  our  pension  system.     The  theoretical  princi- 
ples involved  are  not  just  now  in  very  active  dispute. 
Few  men  whose  words  carry  weight  are  opposed  to 
the  generous  pensioning  of  all  plainly  deserving  cases. 
A  wise  revision  of  the  laws  would  probably  increase 
the  amounts  paid  to  some  classes  of  veterans,  seriously 
and  permanently  disabled  as  a  result  of  service  rend- 
ered their  country.     Other  classes, — or  sub-classes, — 
would  probably  be  rejected  altogether.     But  there  is 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  system  as  set  forth  in 
existing  statutes,  than  of  that  lax  administration  of  ti.e 
laws  which  has  admitted  to  the  rolls  many  persons 
not  fairly  entitled  to  public  support.     It  is  very  easy 
to  state  the  case  too  harshly,  and  to  censure  honest 
and  patriotic  men  as  if  they  were  rogues.     Moreover, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  in  amplification  of 
the    so-called    scandalous    pension    abuses    by   men 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject.     But  when  a.l 
this  is  conceded,  the  very  face  of  the  situation  reveals 
disproportion  and  an  abnormal    tendency.    A    few 
figures  may  illustrate.     Since  1863  there  have  been 
filed    more    than   2,000,000  applications  by  persons 
solemnly  swearing,  with  corroborative  witnesses,  that 
they  were  entitled  under  the  laws  to  a  place  on  the 
roll  of  pensioners.    For  the  year  1866,  the  new  claims 
reached  65,256,  and  in  that  year  50,177  were  placed 
on  the  roll.     There  was  a  somewhat  irregular  decline 
until  1876,  in  which  year  only  9,977  new  names  were 
added  to  the  list.     Then  came  a  gradual  increase, 
with  new  and  more  inclusive  laws,  until  in  1887  the 
number  added  was  55,194.     In  the  next  three  years, 
using  round  numbers,  there  were  added  60,000,  52,- 
000  and  66,600  names.     Then  came  the  memorable 
law  of  1890,  under  which  the  applications  have  about 
equaled  in  number  the  aggregate  of  the  preceding 
thirty  years,  and  which  led  to  the  allowance  of  156,- 
486  claims  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  and 
224,047  in  the  year  which  ended  June  30.  1892.     The 
enrollment  for  the  present  year  has  been  at  a  similarly 
high  rate.     We  have,  then,  admitted  to  the  roll  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  pensioners,  of  whom  not  far  from  a  million  sur- 
vive to  this  day  and  are  public  beneficiaries.     Of  those 
now  on  the  list,  more  than  half  have  been  added  since 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.   Harrison  in   1889.     Until 
1880,  yearly  disbursements  for  pensions  had  never 
reached  $35,000,000.     In  1888  (fiscal  year)  they  ap- 
proached $80,000,000.    In  1892  they  exceeded  $140,- 
000,000.     Existing  requirements  can  hardly  be  met 
wnth  less  than  $175,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  foreseen 
that  $200,000,000  annually  will  very  £oon  be  needed. 
The  act  of  1890  admitted  to  relief  any  surviving  union 
soldiers  who  had  grown  disabled  and  needy,  provid- 
ing their  physical  disabilities  were  in  any  way  trace- 
able to  their  service  in  the  army.     It  was  a  policy 
about  which  men  honestly  differed.     Some  men  be- 
lieved that  it  was  fair  and  wise,  as  well  as  broad  and 
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generous,  and  that  it  would  have  the  approving  ver- 
dict of  futnrtf  generations.  Other  men  ,sa\v  in  it  only 
a  mad  extravagance,  ni  the  dictation  of  greed}-  claim- 
agents,  organized  "  jiension -grabbers,"  and  dema- 
gogue politicians.  There  were  two  tenable  points 
of  view,  so  Titterly  uidike  that  a  statesman  might 
honestly  have  taken  either  side  of  the  contention. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  concrete  administration  of 
the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  agree  that  there  should 
be  the  most  searching  scrutiny  used  to  keep  the  rolls 
clear  of  perjurers  and  frauds.     It  simply  remains  to 


WILLIAM  LOCHREX,    OF  MINNESOTA, 
CommLssioner  of  Pensions. 

be  seen  what  can  Ije  done  at  this  juncture.  Judge 
Lochren's  appointment  is  of  an  ideal  excellence.  The 
Republican  Legislature  of  Slinnesota  endorsed  it 
unanimously  and  with  enthusiasm.  He  served  with 
eminent  valor  in  the  war,  and  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  veterans.  But  he  is  a  just  judge,  a  firm  ad- 
ministrator, and  no  seeker  after  votes  or  popularity. 
Party  feeling  on  the  pension  question  has  abated 
much.  The  time  is  rii>e  for  its  treatment  on  non- 
partisan, reasonable  lines.  Judge  Lochren's  manage- 
ment of  the  office  will  have  begun  with  a  prestige 
not  equaled  by  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

A  to  the  J^^*^o6  Lochren's  appointment  as  Pension 
Appointments    Commissioner  is  so  good  that  it  makes 

in  General.  gQjj^e  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  other  selections 
seem  rather  disappointing.     General  Thomas  J.  Mor- 


gan as  Indian  Commissioner  under  President  Har- 
rison had  i)recisely  that  ideal  fitness  for  his  post  that 
Judge  Lochren  possesses  for  the  headship  of  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau.  It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  historj''  of 
our  dealing  with  the  Indians.  General  Morgan  ap- 
preciated it,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  valuable 
service  ever  attained  bj'  a  man  in  that  office.  It  was 
eminently  desirable  that  the  work  be  continued  by  a 
man  conversant  with  all  its  bearings  and  in  full 
symi)atliy  with  the  Dawes  act  and  our  new,  enlight- 
ened Indian  policy.  But  ?Ir.  Cleveland  has  given  the 
office  as  a  consolation  i)rize  to  an  Illinois  gentleman 
who  was  a  strongly  endorsed  applicant  for  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office,  but  wiio.se  claims  upon  that 
place  were  outweighed  bj'  tho.se  of  a  gentleman  from 
Wi.scon,sin  who  was  brought  forward  imder  Mr. 
Vila.s's  i)owerf  ul  auspices.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  as- 
sume that  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  wiio  was  defeated  in  the 
contest  for  the  Land  Commissioner.sliip  by  Mr.  La- 
moreaux,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  higlil}"  efficient  Indian 
Commissioner.  But  it  is,  none  the  less,  a  disappoint- 
ment to  find  Mr.  Cleveland  disposing  of  so  delicatelj- 
imi'ortant  a  service  as  the  Indian  Bureau  in  that 
fasliion.  Again,  it  ha,s  been  the  well-established 
custom  to  ai)iK)int  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  a 
monetary  and  lianking  expert,  the  place  having  been 
fillecl  by  such  men  as  John  Jay  Knox,  Hcniry  W. 
Camion  and  W.  L.  Trenholm.  But  Mr.  Cleveland 
hits  astonished  both  parties,  and  the  appointee  as  well, 
])}•  nominating  for  the  Comptrollershii)  Mr.  James  H. 
Eckels,  of  Illinois,  who  is  understood  to  have  been  an 
earnest  applicant  for  a  local  District  Attorneyship, 
and  who  is  admittedly  without  ex])erience  or  special 
preparation  of  any  kind  in  the  line  of  expert  work 
that  falls  to  his  present  office.  Mr.  Cleveland's  ap- 
IKjintments  are,  indeed,  full  of  paradoxes  and  sur- 
prises. Jones  wants  to  be  a  consul  somewhere  Ije- 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Sea,  Ijecause  he  can 
six-ak  German  ;  an<l  he  finds  liimself  appointed  an 
exiK'rt  in  the  jjcnsion  office,  or  an  inspector  in  the 
railway  mail  service.  The  principle  ujion  which 
the  selections  are  made  is  utterly  elusive  and 
baffling,  and  to  no  class  is  it  so  painfully  in- 
explicable as  to  the  horde  of  office-seekers.  The 
American  i)ef)ple  an  a  whole  have  so  strong  a  sense  of 
humor  that  the  silenced  bewilderment  and  complete 
dismay  of  the  office-seekers  amuses  them  infinitely  ; 
and  they  also  have  faith  enough  in  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
l>elieve  that  he  will  not  intentionally  make  any  bad 
appointments,  and  will  not  often  Ije  misled  by  in- 
dorsements and  pretenses.  As  for  the  political  re- 
formers who  have  long  pointed  to  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
the  eml)odiment  of  all  they  sought  or  hoped  for,  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  anything  that  the 
President  does.— for  the  verj'  simple  reason  that  they 
take  the  fact  of  his  action  as  conclusive  proof  of  its 
wisdom.  For,  ye  uninitiated  and  ye  scoffers,  why 
can  ye  not  understand  that  if  it  were  not  really  the 
right  thing  to  do  He  would  not  and  could  not  have  done 
it  ;  and  that  His  having  done  it  is  evidence  enough 
that  nothing  better  could  have  been  done  under  the 
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circumstances  ?  This  logic,  of  course,  would  make  it 
easy  to  approve  the  choice  of  a  man  who  could  speak 
English  onlj',  and  had  never  crossed  his  own  State 
line,  as  an  interpreter  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  when 
the  fair  measure  of  criticism  has  been  dealt  out,  it  re- 
mains true,  and  is  admitted  by  most  Republicans, 
that  Mr.  Cleveland's  new  appointments  are  on  a  high 
average  level.  The  fact  that  he  has  taken  a  large 
proportion  of  his  most  important  officials  from  the 
Southera  States  is  creditable  rather  than  otherwise. 
These  Southern  appointees  are  in  general  an  excellent 
group  of  selections.  The  Senate  found  it  easy  to  ap- 
prove the  appointments  sent  for  confirmation,  and 
adjourned  on  April  15  with  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Cleveland's  disposition  to  gratify  the  party  appetite 
for  spoils  is  not  particularly  ardent. 


^,    ^,     rt         The  Republican  friends  of    Hawaiian 

The  Flag  Ques-  J  ,        n    v  *    i         + 

Hon  at  annexation  should  be  very  careful  not 
Honolulu.  ^Q  i^g  guilty  themselves  of  the  sort  of 
offense  which  some  of  them  sharply  rebuked  when 
committed  by  their  opponents  during  the  last  admin- 
istration. It  was  urged  with  much  eloquence  and 
truth  when  the  Italian  and  Chilian  questions  were 
pending,  that  our  own  government  was  entitled  to 
some  consideration ;  and  that  in  the  moment  of  its 
attempt  to  secure  our  rights  and  maintain  our  honor, 
the  hounding  and  carping  of  party  opposition  ought 
to  have  enough  patriotism  to  restrain  itself.  To 
many  able  and  wise  men  in  both  parties,  President 
Harrison's  Hawaiian  policy  seemed  straightforward, 
honorable  and  sound.  It  certainly  seemed  so  to  us, 
as  our  readers  are  well  aware.  But  the  Senate  hesi- 
tated ;  and  the  change  of  administration  made  the 
withdrawal  of  the  treaty  necessary.  If  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
executed  cheerfully  and  in  good  faith  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Under  the  circumstances  of  the  evident  lack 
of  the  requisite  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  support 
the  treaty,  Mr.  Cleveland  seems  to  us  to  have  done 
the  best  thing  possible  in  attempting  an  investiga- 
tion. He  sent  to  Hawaii,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Blount, 
a  man  of  cool  judgment  and  approved  discretion. 
The  moment  is  not  felicitous,  therefore,  for  attacks 
upon  the  administration's  policy.  Mr.  Blount's  de- 
cision that  the  American  flag  which  our  Minister 
Mr.  Stevens  had  hoisted  over  the  government  build- 
ings at  Honolulu  should  come  down,  cost  many  an 
American  patriot  a  slight  twinge  as  he  read  the  news- 
paper headlines  ;  but  it  gave  nobody  any  real  pain  or 
anxiety.  The  flag  had  been  raised  only  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quiet  at  a  critical  moment,  and  not  in 
the  assertion  of  sovereignty.  It  was  to  be  construed 
as  an  act  of  good  neighborhood,  for  the  temporary 
protection  of  a  somewhat  bewildered  community 
against  the  possibility  of  a  civil  strife  that  would 
have  harmed  all  interests  and  benefited  none.  The 
moment  of  crisis  having  safely  passed,  the  somewhat 
irregular  but  practically  useful  interference  of  the 
United  States  need  not  take  so  obtrusive  a  form. 
Mr.   Blount's  advice  that  the  Hawaiian  flag  be  re- 


stored was  therefore  both  tactful  and  honorable  ;  and 
it  need  not  by  any  means  imply  a  censure  of  Minister 
Stevens'  previous  course.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Mr.  Blount  at  the  same  time  made  it 
clear  that  our  government  was  really  in  authority  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  not  tolerate  the  intervention 
in  Hawaiian  affairs  of  any  other  power.  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  country  will  come  short  of  its  duty  if  it  in- 
sists upon  having  exclusive  rights  in  Hawaii  without 
being  willing  to  assume  open  responsibilities.  The 
welfare  of  Hawaii  deserves  some  thought ;  and  he 
must  be  a  very  queer  sort  of  American  who  would 
deny  that  annexation  to  the  United  States  would  im- 
measurably benefit  every  deserving  interest  and  every 
class  of  people  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Meanwhile, 
President  Dole  and  the  provisional  government  are 
apparently  managing  affairs  as  well  as  could  possibly 
be  expected  with  so  many  clashing  interests  to  con- 
sider and  so  uncertain  a  future  to  await. 

American  -^^^  qualities  of  our  new  Minister  to  Turkey 
Interests  are  likely  to  be  tested  quite  promptly.  In 
in  Turkey.  ^^^  outlying  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
the  treatment  to  which  American  missionaries  and 
educators  have  lately  been  subjected  is  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  agreements  of  the  Perte  and  in  such 


ALEXANDER  W.   TERRELL,   OF  TEXAS, 
Minister  to  Turkey. 

flagrant  disregard  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
that  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment have  become  imperative.  The  chief  centre  of 
disturbance  is  at  Marsovan,  in  Asia  Minor  near  the 
Black  Sea,  where  the  population  is  largely  American 
and  where  the  Turkish  and  Mohammedan  elements 
are  engaged  in  bitter  persecutions  against  both 
Armenian  and  Protestant  Christianity.    The  Amer- 
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ican  missionaries  have  established  important  educa- 
tional institutions  at  Marsovan,  includinj?  Anatolia 
College  for  young  men  and  a  boarding  school  for 
young  women.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  been 
burned  b)'  direct  instigation  of  the  Turkish  military 
and  civil  authorities,  and  the  whole  situation  is  one 
that  calls  for  the  most  energetic  action  on  our  part. 
Two  or  three  of  our  new  cruisers  might  ^vith  ex- 
cellent effect  be  sent  to  make  a  friendly  call  in  the 
Bosphorus.  Of  course  the  real  trouble  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  bad  faith  of  the  Sultan  and  liis  central 
advisers,  as  in  the  practical  inability  of  the  Sultan  to 
control  the  governors  of  the  Provinces  and  the 
officers  of  the  troops  in  the  more  distant  jiarts  of  the 
Empire.  Turkey  is  a  very  shaky  and  dilapidated 
edifice.  It  is  possible  enough,  as  is  beUeved  in  .some 
quarters,  that  the  Marsovan  disturbances  have  been 
fomented  by  Rus.sian  emis.sjiries.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  Russia  proposes,  sooner  or  later,  to 
proceed  from  her  new  strongholds  in  the  Caucjisus 
provinces  to  the  annexation  of  successive  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  thus  approaching  Constantinople  from  the 
Eiist  and  Soutli  rather  than  from  the  North  and  West 
of  the  Black  Sea.  And  Russia  would  naturally  seek 
as  a  pretext  for  action  some  particularly  distressing 
attiick  upon  \\\m  Amenians  by  the  Koords  undcf 
connivance  of  the  Turkish  soldier}-.  If  Russia  could 
also  secure  the  sympathy  of  America  for  an  advanc;- 
movement  from  the  Caucasus  that  wotild  be  a  ixnnr 
worth  gaining.  But  the  American  missionaries  de- 
cidedly i)refer  the  Turkish  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  future  of  Asia  Minor  will  be  one  of  tln' 
most  serious  (juestioiis  witli  whicli  thi!  early  future 
will  have  to  deal. 

_^   „  .     -  In  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  more- 
The  Duty  of  ^  •         n    i 

America  in  the  over,  our  government  is  called  upon 

Pacific  Islands.  ^^  ^^.^,  attention  to  the  just  demands 

of  American  missionaries  for  protection  in  their 
peaceful  and  beneficent  work.  It  is  our  brave  con- 
tingent of  missionary  teachers — and  not  the  present 
greedy  squads  of  German  and  Spanish  tra<lers  and 
ofiBcials — who  have  annexed  these  islands  to  civiUza- 
tion.  Many  of  them  have  been  completely  transformed 
by  the  missionaries,  whose  labors  alone  have  given 
them  commercial  importance.  But  the  European 
l)owers  have  been  gobbling  up  these  remote  specks  of 
land,  have  been  oppressing  the  natives,  and  have 
been  insolently  disturbing  a  religious  and  educational 
work  that  had  been  in  progress  in  some  cases  for  half 
a  century.  The  natives  look  to  the  missionaries  as 
their  natural  friends  and  disinterested  advisers.  It  is 
a  villainous  state  of  things  that  exists  in  those  islands 
to-day;  and  it  will  be  pu.sillanimous  for  our  govern- 
ment to  tolerate  it.  We  had  better  annex  a  hundred 
Hawaiis  and  Samoas  and  Ponapes  rather  than  be 
guilt  V  of  submission  to  the  insolence  and  •wnckedness 
that  some  of  the  far  Pacific  Islands  have  lately  wit- 
nessed as  practiced  by  the  new  rulers  who  have, 
^vithout  a  pretext  of  decency  or  justice,  stolen  whole 
groups. 


South  American  and 

West  Indian  Politics 

and   Strife. 


The  republics  of  our  Western 
World,  aj^art  from  the  United 
States  are  full  of  political  unrest ; 
and  in  several  of  them  there  are  now  in  progress, — 
or  have  lately  been, — anned  conflicts.  The  revolu- 
tionary war  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  great 
southernmost  ])rovince  of  Brazil,  is  still  raging,  with 
strong  probabilities  that  the  Brazilian  government 
will  fully  prevail.  There  have  been  cabinet  crises  in 
Chili  and  Argentina,  and  general  uneasiness  reigns 
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throughout  South  America.  Central  America, — 
Honduras  in  particular, — has  been  in  the  throes  of 
another  of  the  frequent  civil  wars  that  are  the  curse 
of  that  region.  Tliere  has  been  a  rel)ellion, — now 
suppressed, — in  Costa  Rica.  Most  interesting  of  all, 
on  various  accounts,  has  been  the  desperate  revolt  in 
San  Domingo  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  President 
Heureux,  who  has  been  wont  to  boast  that  he  is  a 
more  absolute  ruler  than  any  Czar  or  Emperor  in  the 
world.  Heureux  is  a  most  remarkable  figure,  and 
his  ability  and  shrewdness  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  American  gentlemen  who  recently  visited 
San  Domingo  and  concluded  with  him  the  arrange- 
ment described  in  these  columns  two  months  ago  for 
the  assumption  of  the  Dominican  foreign  debt  and  the 
control  of  the  revenues.  Mr.  Heureux  is  a  full- 
blooded  negro,  who  has  been  ruling,  with  a  hand  of 
iron,  a  demoralized  little  republic,  a  majority  of 
whose  citizens  are  white  men.  The  true  story  of  his 
career  would  read  like  an  impossible  romance.  His 
daring  is  wonderful,  and  his  shrewdness  is  said  to  be 
ecjual  to  that  of  the  most  experienced  European 
diplomats.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  his  ene- 
mies must  sooner  or  later  take  his  life  in  return  for 
the  scores  of  lives  he  has  himself  sacrificed  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  power.  The  reports  are  too 
meagre  and  conflicting  to  make  at  all  clear  the  extent 
and  prospects  of  the  revolt  which  at  last  accounts  he 
was  trying  to  suppress. 

o     ^ .  The  month  of  April  has  witnessed  an 

American  unusual  number  of  strikes  and  labor 
Labor  Disputes,  (difficulties,  the  permanent  significance 
of  which  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  manner 
in  which  several  of  them  have  been  carried  into  the 
courts.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  discuss  these  cases 
in  their  full  bearings,  because  they  are  either  still 
pending  in  the  local  courts  or  else  have  been  carried 
to  the  higher  ones  upon  disputed  principles  of  law. 
The  most  noteworthy  case  is  that  which  is  at  issue 
between  the  railroad  authorities  and  the  Brotherhoods 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  (represented 
by  their  chiefs,  Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Sar- 
gent), growing  out  of  the  recent  strike  on  the  Toledo 
and  Ann  Arbor  road.  The  engineers  on  this  road 
contended  that  their  pay  was  less  than  that  of  engi- 
neers on  other  roads  ;  and  after  seeking  in  vain  to 
have  their  grievances  arbitrated  they  struck  for  the 
higher  pay  demanded,  with  the  sjanpathy  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  entire  order  of  locomotive  engineers, 
abetted  by  the  order  of  locomotive  firemen.  As  an 
incident  of  the  strike,  the  engineers  and  firemen  of 
two  connecting  railways  refused  to  receive  and  handle 
freight  from  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  Une,  which, 
though  a  short  piece  of  road,  lies  in  the  two  States  of 
Oliio  and  Michigan,  and  comes  therefore  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act.  The 
management  of  the  boycotted  road  appealed  to  the 
federal  courts  for  an  injunction  against  the  Brother- 
hoods, on  the  ground  that  their  boycott  was  in  viola- 
tion of  that  freedom  of  interstate  trafiic  which  the 
law  requires.     The  injunction  was  granted  and  has 


since  been  sustained  and  confirmed.  Its  violation  led 
to  the  prosecution  of  several  engineers  and  firemen, 
and  finally  to  the  bringing  of  a  suit  for  $;J0(),000 
damages  against  Mr.  Ai'thur  as  head  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  questions  in- 
volved are  entirely  new  ones,  at  least  in  their  present 
forms  and  applications,  and  they  will  be  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whose  de- 
cision vdll  be  awaited  with  the  deepest  concern.     In 


JIR.  P.   M.    ARTHUK, 
Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

New  Orleans,  a  decision  has  just  been  rendered  sus- 
taining an  injunction  issued  last  autumn  in  restraint 
of  strikers  connected  with  local  transportation,  the 
judge  maintaining  the  principle  that  such  strikes  are 
an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  commerce.  In 
Rochester,  N".  Y.,  a  State  judge  has  decided  for  the 
plaintiff  in  a  case  brought  by  a  non-union  working- 
man  against  a  trades  union  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
lost  his  situation  through  the  work  of  the  union,  and 
was  therefore  entitled  to  damages.  In  Georgia,  Judge 
Emory  Speer,  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
has  rendered  a  decision  that  has  attracted  vdde  atten- 
tion, in  which  he  has  held  that  the  employees  of  a 
railroad  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  are  entitled  to 
the  enforcement  of  a  contract  made  by  a  former 
management  of  the  road  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.  But  Judge  Speer  took  care 
to  make  the  condition  which  the  Brotherhood,  both 
as  an  organization  and  as  individuals  accepted,  that 
during  the  period  of  this  contract  there  should  be  no 
strike,  or  no  withdrawal  from  work,  which  in  the 
judge's  estimation  would  be  tantamount  to  a  crip- 
pling of  the  freedom  of  traffic  which  the  United  States 
laws  guarantee  for  interstate  commerce.  There  have 
been  various  labor  contests  over  questions  involving  an 
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increase  or  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  they  involve  no 
such  new  principles  as  do  those  cases  before  the  courts 
which  we  have  thus  briefly  described.  Noteworthy 
among  tlie  strikes  of  the  month  was  that  of  some  five 
thousand  union  men  connected  with  the  building 
trades,  who  were  engaged  in  the  completion  of  the 
World's  Fair  buildings,  and  who  quit  work,  both  to 
secure  increased  pay  and  to  comiiel  the  discharge  of 
non-union  men.  The  difficulty  was  promptly  settled 
by  a  concession  of  lar-ely  increased  wages,  and  by 
the  withdrawal  on  the  jiart  of  tlie  union  men  of  their 
objection  against  their  non-union  fellow-workers. 


JUDGE   EMORY  SPEEE. 

_^  ^     .At  the  date  when  these  pages  were  closed 

The  Great        .       .,   „         ,      »•,  ,  ^;  .-n 

Home  Rule   (Ai)nl  20).  the  House  of  Commons  was  stul 

Debate,  engaged  in  the  del)ate  upon  the  motion  to 
proceed  with  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule 
bill.  ]Mr.  Chamberlain  was  placing  the  leading  role 
on  the  opposition  side.  Mr.  Balfour  had  made  a 
great  speech  in  Dublin,  and  had  been  greeted  VA-ith  a 
monster  torch-light  parade.  The  men  of  Ulster  were 
working  up  all  sorts  of  anti-Home  Rule  demonstra- 
tions, and  were  sending  deputations  to  London.  Tlie 
Cabinet,  meanwhile,  were  standing  shoulder  to 
shoiilder  in  solid  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  on  April  6.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  prospects  of  the  bill  are  at 
the  present  moment  particularly  bright.  If  clause 
nine  does  not  go  by  the  board,  the  bill  ought  not  to  be 
read  a  second  time.  It  may  be  true  that  a  change 
which  would  render  it  impossible  for  auy  administra- 


tion to  govern  without  a  British  majoritj'  is  a  change 
for  the  better ;  btit  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse,  there  is  impropriety  and  impolicy  in  swapping 
horses  while  crossing  the  stream  of  Home  Rule.  It 
can  only  complicate  qiiestions  and  aggravate  diffi- 
culties to  insist  ujKm  tampering  with  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  detail  or 
corollary  of  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
in  Dublin. 

^p^  So  far  as  Home  Rule  is  a  question  of  ena- 
Home  Rule  bliug  the  Irish  to  govern  themselves,  and 
Will  Come,  ujanage  their  own  h)cal  affairs  according  to 
their  own  interests,  it  is  a  (piestion  that  will  probably 
be  settled  very  simply  when  the  time  comes.  It  may 
be  found  that  the  formula  "  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  as 
in  London  "  may  apply  not  only  to  the  sj'stem  of  local 
govcnnuent  established,  but  also  to  the  way  in  wliich 
it  comes  into  being.  For  nearly  a  generation  the 
problem  of  converting  London  into  a  municipality 
baffled  successive  governments.  The  problem  seemed 
as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  when  one  fine  day  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Ritchie  t<i  settle  the  question  by  in- 
troducing a  clause  or  two  in  the  County  Council  bill, 
and  the  London  Coimty  Council  came  into  being. 
The  Irish  Parliament  will  probably  come  into  exist- 
ence in  much  the  same  way,  but  it  will  come  all  the 
sooner  if  its  advocates  abstain  from  ridiculously 
maximizing  tlie  impcjrtance  of  the  particular  method 
in  wliicli  5,000,000  people  choose  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

j.^  Apart  from  clause  nine,  upon  which  we 

Financial  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Redmond  s]ieaks  out 
Difficulties,  ^rjj),  jio  imcertain  sound,  the  chief  diffi- 
culty Ijefore  tlie  Ministry  will  he  the  incompatibility 
of  opinion  which  i)revails  upon  the  suliject  of  the 
contributions  of  Ireland  to  the  Iini)erial  treasury. 
Here,  also,  there  is  only  one  way  of  safety,  and  that 
is  the  status  quo  ante.  The  British  public,  with 
great  difficulty,  has  reconciled  itself  to  the  idea  of 
all(jwing  the  Irish  to  govern  themselves.  It  has  not 
even  begun  to  entertain  the  conception  of  subsidiz- 
ing them  for  so  doing  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
abstract  right  or  wrong  of  the  dispute  between  the 
taxpayers  of  the  two  countries,  the  British  taxjiayer 
has  on  his  side  the  argument  of  things  as  they  are. 
Every  consideration  of  prudence  would  lead  the  Irish 
to  postpone  all  question  of  altering  the  status  quo  to 
their  advantage  until  they  get  Home  Rule.  It  is  im- 
possible more  effectively  to  condemn  Home  Rule  than 
by  tying  round  its  neck  two  such  unnecessary'  and 
extraneous  proposals  as  those  for  the  destruction  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  and  the 
transfer  of  some  millions  jier  annum  from  the 
shoulders  of  Irish  to  those  of  British  taxpayers. 


Of  course  every  one  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  present  bill  will  not  pass,  and 
that  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
whether  or  not  an  intimidatorj-  agitation  can  be  got 
up  this  autumn  against  the  House  of  Lords  when 
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they  throw  out  the  bill.  The  practice  of  iiitiiuidat- 
ing  a  branch  of  the  legislature  by  mass  meetings, 
more  or  less  violent,  is  one  of  the  excrescences  grafted 
upon  the  British  Constitution  by  the  House  of  Lords 
themselves.  It  would  be  in  every  way  preferable  if, 
in  the  place  of  such  tumultuous  agitation,  the  Refer- 
endum could  be  grafted  upon  the  Constitution.  If 
that  were  done,  the  Home  Rule  bill,  after  being 
passed  by  the  Commons  and  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
would  be  referred  to  a  direct  yea  or  nay  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  three  kingdoms.  That  would  be  more 
scientific,  much  more  reasonable,  and  in  every  way 
preferable  to  the  practice  of  getting  up  monster 
meetings  to  denounce  the  Lords  for  doing  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  duty.  At  present,  however,  no 
party  leader,  not  even  among  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
has  ventured  to  suggest  the  legalization  of  the  Refer- 
endum in  England. 

Can  the  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®^^  ^*  present,  there  is 
Peers  Be  about  as  much  chance  of  an  effective  agi- 
Intimidated.  tj^^ion  being  organized  against  the  House 
of  Lords  in  England  as  there  is  of  extracting  sunlight 
from  cucumbers.  The  last  agitation  against  the 
Peers  was  on  the  subject  of  the  county  franchise, 
upon  which  there  practically  was  little  or  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  every  one  being  in  favor  of  it,  the 
point  at  issue  being  whether  or  not  household  suffrage 
in  the  counties  should  be  accompanied  by  a  redistri- 
bution of  seats,  or  whether  it  should  precede  redis- 
tribution. There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
and  the  earnestness  and  preponderatitig  force  of  the 
meetings  against  the  Lords  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
Conservatives  venture  to  organize  meetings  of  their 
own  in  support  of  the  Peers  than  the  agitation  prac- 
tically collapsed,  and  the  question  was  settled  by 
agreement  between  the  parties.  Wliat  made  this  the 
more  remarkable  was  that  the  Conservatives  did  not 
hold  one  meeting  for  five  that  the  Liberals  held  ;  but 
it  was  recognized  then  that  an  agitation  to  be  suc- 
cessful from  the  point  of  view  of  intimidation  should 
be  practically  without  opposition.  Reasoning  from 
the  data  of  that  last  campaign  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Home  Rulers  are  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure if  they  base  their  plan  of  campaign  upon  the 
prospect  of  successful  agitation.  The  odds  at  this 
moment  are  heavy  that  the  Unionists  could  organize 
just  as  many  monster  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
Peers  as  the  Home  Rulers  could  get  tip  against  them ; 
and  when  public  meetings  disagx'ee  the  House  of 
Lords  decide. 


Mr.    Labouchere 


Mr.  Labouchere  seems  to  have  set  him- 
and  His  Gag.  self  the  task  of  facilitating  the  con- 
version of  the  country  to  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  a  second  chamber.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Liberal  party,  summoned  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
arrange  for  appropriating  the  whole  time  of  the  House 
to  the  Home  Rule  bill,  Mr.  Labouchere  suggested  that 
after  three  speeches  Ministers  should  refuse  to  debate 
the  bill  and  rely  upon  the  majority  to  thrust  it  through 


withoTit  further  discussion.  It  would  bo  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  value  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  its 
supporters  of  such  a  suggestion  as  this.  Hitherto  the 
popular  belief  has  been  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
House  of  Lords  to  give  full  considcn-ation  to  any  meas- 
ure, because  the  House  of  Commcms  could  be  relied 
upon  as  an  arena  in  which  every  measure  woiald  be 
fully  and  exhaustively  debated.  Every  fresh  applica- 
tion of  the  closure,  every  new  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  a  despotic  chamber,  weakens 
that  conviction,  and  by  so  much  strengthens  the  Brit- 
ish disposition  to  thank  God  that  they  have  a  House 
of  Lords.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  reaction  spreading  as 
the  result  of  the  wish  to  run  a  new  and  undigested 
measure  through  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble people  may  begin  to  think  seriously  of  making  the 
House  of  Lords  into  a  Senate  more  worthy  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  it  is  evident  it  will  have  to  play  in 
the  future.  If  it  is  a  case  of  "  mended  or  ended," 
the  popular  decision  will  be  in  favor  of  mending  and 
not  of  ending  ;  of  strengthening  rather  than  weaken- 
ing an  assembly  which  even  now  is  the  only  security 
against  the  acceptance  of  what  Sir  William  Harcourt 
calls  the  sound  advice  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  If  it  is 
argued  that  the  Home  Rule  bill  has  been  debated  for 
the  last  seven  years  ad  nauseam,  the  reply  is  that 
while  Home  Rule  has  been  debated,  the  bill  giving 
effect  to  Home  Rule  has  never  been  discussed  until 
the  other  day.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  principle,  kept  it 
up  his  sleeve  until  the  last  moment.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  complain  if  the  debates  are  somewhat  pro- 
longed. Certainly,  Lord  Salisbury  could  ask  for  noth- 
ing better  than  that  Mr.  Labouchere  should  be  al- 
lowed to  apply  the  gag  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  programme  for  a  long  series  of  demon- 
Hyfterics.    strations  at  Easter  against  the  Home  Rule 

bill  was  shortened  considerably,  owing  to 
the  curtailment  of  the  Easter  holidays.  Parliament 
sat  until  the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  and  reassembled  on 
April  6.  The  recess  was  very  short,  but  the  Union- 
ists made  the  best  of  their  time,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Belfast  were  imposing  from  their  earnestness 
and  unanimity.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Orangemen  and  their  sympathizers  in  Ireland  are 
working  themselves  up  into  a  fine  frenzy.  When  you 
hear  of  country  gentlemen  laying  in  a  stock  of  pow- 
der and  shot,  and  making  every  preparation  to  stand 
a  siege,  you  begin  to  realize  the  capacity  which  the 
Irish  possess  of  working  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy 
of  alarm  and  indignation.  They  take  it  seriously 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  knows 
that  the  bill  is  not  going  to  pass,  and  that  all  that 
Ireland  will  ever  get  is  ' '  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  as  in 
London,"  to  take  quite  seriously  those  hysterical 
alarms.  The  Irish  are,  however,  born  actors.  We 
have  long  been  familiar  with  that  fact  on  the  Nation- 
alist side.  It  is  now  being  brought  home  to  us  that 
the  gift  for  tragi-comedy  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  south  and  west. 
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The  Parish   "^^^  Ministers  continue  to 
Councils     keep  lip  their  sinrits,  and 
''  ■        they  have  been  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  unanimous  and  cordial 
approval  Avhich  is  accorded  Mr.  Fow- 
ler's Parish  Councils  bill.     That  bill, 
which   is  very  simple,  provides  for 
what  may  be  called  tlie  municipali- 
zation of  the  village.    Its  object  is  to 
establish  in  every  parish  containing 
a  population  of  over  three  hundred 
a    miniature    town    council,    to    be 
elected  by  all  the  men  and  women 
on  the  register,  either  of  i)arliament 
or  of  the  count}'  council.     Incident- 
ally, it  subsidizes  district  councils 
for  boards  of  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  provides  for  the  election  on  the 
uniform  system  which  prevails  imder 
the  County  Councils  act — i.  e.,  it  will 
be  one  man  one  vote,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  either  for  elected  or  elec- 
tor ;  voting  by  ballot  and  no  ex-officio 
guardians.    Mr.  Fowler  may  be  con- 
gratulated \ipon  having  pleased  every- 
one by  Ids  bill.     It  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  the  state  of  i)ublic  business 
should  prevent  the  passing  of  it  this 
session. 

The  House  of  Commons 
''iSembeL"^  last  month  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  pay- 
ment of  members  of  parliament,  and 
for  the  payment  of  all  members ;  for 
strong  objection  wa-s  taken  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  suggestion  that  only  those 
should  be  paid  who  could  not  make 
both  ends  meet  without  salary.     The 
resolution  will    entail  tipon  the  ex- 
chequer a  minimum  charge  of  £200,- 
000  a  year  ;  and  a.s  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  while  approving  of  the  princi- 
ple, has  no  fimds  available  for  put- 
ting it  into  practice,  the  resolution 
for  the  i)ayment  of  members  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  practical  operation 
for  some  time.     There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  principle, 
which  prevails  in  almost  every  demo- 
cratic country,  but  there  is  observable 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of 
its  advocates  which  would  practically 
destroy  the  principle  of  unpaid  service 
to  the  State  altogether.    If  every  one 
who  serves  on  a  local  board  or  coun- 
cil is  to  be  paid  for  loss  of  time  the 
shoulders  of  the  British  ratepayers 
and  taxpayers  will  have  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly broad. 
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Enc;land  is  congi-atulating  herself,  in  view 
^''swhi7if.°'^  of  French,  Italian  and  German  disclosures, 

that  her  recent  scandals  fortunately  have 
no  political  bearings.  The  evidence  in  the  Liberator 
trials  left  it  impossible  for  the  jury  to  retTirn  any  but 
one  verdict.  The  directors,  who,  until  the  collapse, 
were  men  who  made  great  professions  of  piety  and 
were  regarded  as  indisputably  tipright  and  scrupu- 
lously honest,  were  convicted  of  forgery  and  embez- 
zlement. Hobbs  and  Wright  were  sentenced  to  twelve 
years'  penal  servitude,  while  Newman  was  put  away 
for  five  years.  "The  prisoners' course,"  said  Judge 
Hawkins  in  passing  sentence,  ' '  had  been  one  of  con- 
tinuous, deliberate  and  systematic  fraud."  There 
seems  very  little  prospect  that  the  unhappy  victims 
will  receive  any  dividend  upon  their  deposits.  How 
much  widespread  misery  is  implied  by  that  statement 
only  those  can  understand  who  have  looked  below  the 
surface. 


,  ,      .     . .      The  Lancashire  cotton  strike,  after  last- 
Labor  Question    .        „  ■,     r-  ,  -, 

in  English       mg  tor  nearly  nve  months  and  affecting 

Politics.  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  hands,  has 
closed  in  a  compromise  by  which  the  operatives 
agreed  to  go  back  to  work  at  a  reduction  of  seven- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  their  wages.  That,  however, 
is  but  a  trifle  compared  vnth  the  arrangement  arrived 
at  for  submitting  all  disputes  in  fixture  to  a  joint 
committee  representing  both  sides.  If  they  stick  to 
that,  the  result  may  be  worth  the  million  pounds  of 
wages  they  sacrificed  to  bring  it  about.  The  Eight 
Hours  bill  is  one  of  the  few  measures  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  free  to  debate  this  month. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  several  weeks  ago,  met  a  deputation  of 
miners,  to  whom  he  explained  his  difficulties  about 
the  Eight  Hours  bill  for  miners.  They  were  not 
unanimous,  he  said,  nor  could  they  agree  as  to 
whether  the  eight  hours  should  be  recko'ned  from 
bank  to  bank,  or  whether  the  eight  hoars  should  act- 
ually be  spent  at  the  face  of  the  coal.  It  makes  a 
great  difference,  when  the  workings  are  miles  in 
length,  where  you  begin  to  reckon  your  eight  hours. 
The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  naval  estimates,  de- 
bated the  question  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  dockyards.  Sir  John 
Gorst,  carrying  out  the  policy  which  he  laid  down  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review  two  years  ago,  argued  that 
the  government  should  endeavor  to  set  an  example 
to  all  employers  in  the  land.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  while  echoing  amicably  Sir  John's  aspirations, 
said  that  he  would  be  content  to  level  up  the  govern- 
ment conditions  of  labor  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
best  private  yards.  As  that  has  not  yet  been  done, 
it  is  premature  to  discuss  a  still  greater  advance. 
The  bill  regulating  the  hours  of  railway  workmen 
raises  the  question  of  Sunday  labor.  A  determined 
attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  to  secure  to  all  employ- 
ees on  the  railways  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  six 
days'  working  week  is  at  least  a  more  generally  ac- 
cepted social  ideal  than  an  eight  hours'  working  day. 


The  Latest  France  went  through  another  ministerial 
Changes  in  crisis  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
ranee.  Ri|jot  cabinet  of  January  was  given  its 
quietus  after  a  troubled  career  of  eleven  weeks. 
Ribot  fell  for  no  cause  in  particular.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Chamber  and  the  Senate  over  a  minor  point  of  pre- 
rogative in  passing  upon  the  budget.  The  Chamber 
refused  by  a  very  small  majority  to  adopt  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Tirard,  the  Finance  Minister.  At  Presi- 
dent Camot's  request,  M.  Mehne  undertook  to  form  a 


M,   CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 

Ministry,  but  failed.  Meline  was  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Ribot  government.  Thereupon  the 
task  was  intrusted  to  M.  Charles  Dupuy,  who  was 
Ribot's  Minister  of  Education  ;  and  he  was  success- 
ful, his  Ministry  entering  upon  its  work  on  April  4. 
A  majority  of  his  colleagues  were  in  the  former  cabi- 
net, but  Messrs.  Ribot,  Meline  and  Tirard  are  all  ex- 
cluded, and  the  new  men  are  comparatively  un- 
known. Dupuy  is  a  deputy  of  good  reputation, — a 
scholar  and  a  patriot — whose  one  aim  is  to  give  the 
country  a  safe  business  administration  and  to  hold 
things  together  until  after  the  general  elections  next 
fall.  The  presidency  of  the  Senate,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Jules  Fei-ry,  was  competed  for  by  Constans 
and  Challemel-Lacour.  Constans,  though  by  far  the 
stronger  man  of  the  two  in  the  public  estimation, 
was  defeated.  Challemel-Lacour  has  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  honor  ;  for  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  at  about  the  same  time  that  he 
secured  the  political  place  second  only  in  distinction 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  The  recent  course 
of  French  affairs  has   begun  to  tell  unquestionably 
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MADAJIE   COTTU. 

upon  the  prestige  and  stiintling  of  President  Camot ; 
but  as  yet  no  evidence  has  been  produced  that  really 
implicates  him  in  any  of  the  scanchiLs  with  which 
his  enemies  have  been  so  anxious  to  connect  him. 
As  to  the  judicial  aspects  of  the  Panama  affair, 
they  have  for  the  present  been  closed  with  the  penal 
con\iction8  of  Charles  De  L(  sseps,  Baihaut  and 
Blondin.     Cottu    was  spared,    as    was    Sans-Leroy. 


Madame  Cottu's  sensational  appearance  and  testi- 
mony as  a  witness  gave  her  a  very  great  prominence 
for  a  time,  but  already  the  French  mind  is  occupied 
elsewhere.  The  commercial  side  of  Panama  affairs 
has  taken  on  a  fresh  interest  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  of  Colombia  has  extended  the 
expired  concessions  for  twentj'  months  longer,  to 
give  Fi'ance  so  much  of  an  opportunity  to  resume 
work,  if  it  should  be  found  possible  to  obtain  the 
means.  But  a  resumption  of  work  at  Panama  is  the 
most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world. 


Ahlwardt 

and  Oer- 

many. 


While  England  has  her  Liberatar  scandal, 
Ahlwardt  has  been  asserting  that  the 
Reichstag  is  as  corrupt  as  the  French 
Chamber  of  Dejjuties.  When  he  made  the  statement 
in  the  Tribune,  he  was  challenged  to  produce  his 
documents.  He  said  that  he  had  eleven  official  docu- 
ments of  a  most  compromising  character,  together 
with  a  niiiws  of  other  material  which  weighed  no  less 
than  two  hundredweight,  and  had  been  deposited 
among  his  friends  in  safe  custody.  As  all  his  friends 
liai)pened  to  be  conveniently  out  of  the  way  he  could 
not  produce  these  documents  when  he  was  challenged, 
and  a  committee  of  the  leaders  of  all  parties  promptly 
summoned  him  before  them,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  prove  what  he  said.  He  utterly  failed  to  do 
so,  and  the  committee  reported  the  fact  to  the  House, 
placing  <jn  record  their  opinion  that  Ahlwardt's  con- 


il.  JULES  FERRY  AFTER  DEATH. 
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duct  was  such  as  they  thanked  God  the  Imperial 
Parliaineut  had  never  before  been  called  iipon  to 
witness.  Notwithstanding  this,  Ahlwardt,  who  seems 
to  be  something  like  the  late  Dr.  Kenealy,  continues 
to  repeat  his  assertions,  but  without  obtaining  for 
them  much  attention  outside  the  Anti-Semitic  circle. 
But  while  Ahlwardt  has  been  squelched,  and  the 
Army  bill  defeated,  Germany  is  nevertheless  in  a 
condition  of  grave  social  and  political  imeasiness. 
Our  extended  reproduction  this  month  of  Herr  Rich- 
ter's  pamphlet  "Pictures  of  the  Future,"  sheds  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  tendencies  of  thought  in 
Germany.  This  most  brilliant  of  German  parlia- 
mentary leaders  would  not  have  written  a  popular 
brochure,  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  against  the 
schemes  of  socialism,  if  he  had  not  apprehended  some 
very  practical  danger  from  the  present  active  social- 
istic propaganda. 


The 

Coup    d'Etat 

in  Servia. 


THE  SQUELCHING  OF  AHLWARDT. 
From  Kladderadatsch,  March  36,  1893. 

Four  years  ago  Europe  was  startled  and 
disturbed  by  the  abdication  of  King  Mi- 
lan, of  Servia.  He  had  previously  quai*- 
reled  with  his  wife,  Queen  Natalie,  and  had  secured 
a  divorce  from  her.  Natalie  is  a  Russian,  and  was 
constantly  intriguing  in  behalf  of  Russian  domin- 
ance in  the  affairs  of  Servia,  while  Milan  had  al- 
ways leaned  upon  Austria  and  had  been  supported 
and  sustained  in  every  crisis  by  the  government 
of  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna.  Milan  is  a  man  of  nat- 
ural intelligence  and  ability,  who  has  sacrificed  all  the 
seiious  and  responsible  elements  of  character  to  his 
personal  indulgences  and  follies.  His  abdication  was 
in  favor  of  his  young  son,  then  a  lad  of  twelve,  and  was 
made  with  a  due  provision  for  a  Regency  of  Servian 
statesmen  who  should  manage  the  government  until 
young  Alexander  became  of  age.  The  Servian  law 
provides  that  the  monarch  shall  not  assume  the  reins 
of  government  until  he  attains  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  young  king  is  as  yet  barely  seventeen, 
but  on  April  14th  he  created  as  lively  a  sensation  in 
Europe  by  imprisoning  his  regents  and  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  government  a  year  too  soon,  as  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  abdication  of  his  father  in  1889.  The 
coup  d'etat  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  both  Natalie 
and  Milan  had  returned  to  Servia,  become  reconciled 
to  one  another  and  been  remarried.     Milaa  had  long 


ALEXANDER,    OF  SERVIA. 

spent  the  one  million  dollars  which  had  been  placed 
at  his  disposal  at  the  time  of  his  abdication,  had  ex- 
hausted the  generosity  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser,  and 
had  finally  turned  from  his  old-time  Vienna  friends  to 
Russian  sources  of  supply.  Ready  money  had  brought 
him  under  Russian  influence,  and  Russian  influence 
had  reconciled  him  with  Natalie.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
Russian  influence  which  supported  the  plans  of  the 
coiip  d'etat  and  thus  got  rid  of  the  Regency  that  was 
pro-Austi'ian  in  sympathy.  Bulgaria  alone  of  the  trio 
of  Danubian  states  now  holds  out  against  Russian  in- 
trigue. Roumania  and  Servia  have  succumbed.  The 
painful  position  of  these  little  kingdoms  during  the 
past  ten  years  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  one  who 
has  not  studied  their  politics  on  the  ground. 

Belaium  and  ^^  ^^  ^^^  constitutional  European  govem- 
Uniuersal  ments,  Belgium's  has  held  out  longest 
Suffrage,  against  the  modern  demand  for  a  prac- 
tically universal  manhood  suffrage.  The  franchise 
has  been  very  closely  restricted  in  Belgium,  the  quali- 
fications being  based  upon  both  property  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  number  of  enfranchised  persons  in  the 
entire  kingdom  having  been  only  a  little  more  than 
100,000.  For  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an 
intense  agitation  in  favor  of  a  liberal  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  but  the  cabinet  of  the  day  has  been  con- 
servative and  has  contemptuously  withstood  the 
pressure.  King  Leopold  himself  has  long  desired  an 
extension  of  the  franchise.  In  April  the  refusal  of 
the  Belgium  parliament  to  entertain  the  franchise 
question  led  to  uprisings  of  the  people  all  over  the 
little  kingdom,  and  the  government  suddenly  found 
itself  confronted  with  a  revolution  that  made  neces- 
sary the  mobilization  of  the  entire  army.  So  deter- 
mined were  the  disfranchised  workingmen,  and  so 
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serious  and  bloody  was  the  rioting  that  broke  ont, 
that  the  parliament  suddenlj'  took  fright ;  and  the 
lower  house,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  on  April 
18  passed  a  measure  giving  the  ballot  to  every  male 
citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-five,  allo\\'ing  two 
vot«4  to  heads  of  families  and  to  members  of  certain 
other  classes  possessing  specified  (lualifications.  The 
measure  adds  at  once  more  than  a  million  men  to  the 
roll  of  the  enfrancliised.  The  radical  demand  had 
been  for  a  simple,  uniform  suffrage  for  all  male  citi- 


l.EOPOhD,   OF  BELGIUM. 

zens  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  but  the  concession 
made  by  the  chamber  was  so  great  that  the  agitatf)rs 
consented  to  abandon  violent  proceedings  and  to  await 
the  action  of  the  upper  house,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  secure  amendments  to  the  bdl  doing  away  with  the 
plural  voting  and  perhaps  reducing  the  age  limitation 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-one  years.  Tlie  sun-ender 
of  the  government  under  what  was  plainly  the  phys- 
ical compulsion  of  the  mob  can  but  prwluce  a  pro- 
found effect  throughout  Europe,  and  must  lend  itself 
most  forcibly  to  the  aid  of  movements  in  other 
countries  for  the  abolition  of  class  pri\-ileges  and 
immunities. 

.,  .      .     ,.       The  subduing  of  the  Dark  Ckjntinent 

African  Questions  ."  ,  . 

and  Our  Char-  and  its  oj^enrng  up  to  the  purposes  or 
acter  Sketch.  modem  civilization  is  a  process  which 
shows  a  constantly  accelerating  force  and  which 
grows  more  interesting  every  day.  Projects  which 
ten  years  ago  seemed  to  need  at  least  a  century  for 
their  realization  are  now  talked  about  as  if  they  were 
matters  of  next  year  or  the  year  after.  Cattle  ranch- 
ing in  Mashonaland  is  as  familiarly  discussed  in  Lon- 
don as  was  cattle  ranching  on  our  Western  plains 
fifteen  years  ago.    Long  telegraph  lines  are  projected 


as  ordinary  commercial  ventures.  The  era  of  African 
railroad  building  is  about  to  begin.  The  air  is  fuH 
of  talk  of  a  great  Anglo-Teutonic  federated  republic 
comprising  the  whole  of  Soiith  Africa,  and  the 
spheres  of  European  influence  for  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent are  i)retty  well  determined  upon.  England 
has  not  the  remotest  intenticm  of  leaving  Egypt,  and 
the  Soudan  is  to  be  recovered  as  inland  Egyjitian  ter- 
ritory. The  Congo  State,  meanwhile,  is  making 
progiess  ;  the  Germans  and  French  an;  forcing  their 
respective  situations  in  Africa  ;  tlie  British  are  deter- 
mined not  to  evacuate  Uganda ;  measures  for  the 
suppression  <jf  the  Arab  slave  trade  are  having  more 
vigorous  enforcement ;  the  services  of  experienced 
explorers  are  in  new  and  jn-ofitable  demand ;  mis- 
sionary enterprises  tend  to  multiply  ;  the  possibilities 
of  an  immense  African  agiiculture  as  a  competitor  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  begin  to  dawn  upon  the 
minds  of  Europeon  statesmen  and  economists — and, 
in  sliort,  the  darkness  is  so  rapidly  disappearing  that 
we  nuiy  soou  find  reason  to  abandon  the  use  of  the 
designation  "  Dark  Continent."  One  important  jihase 
of  the  invasion  of  Africa  by  civilized  man  and  the 
confpiest  of  the  continent  for  the  uses  of  our  modem 
civilized  existence,  is  most  vividly  portrayed  in  our 
cliaracter  sketch  this  month.  It  is  sometliing  of  a 
relief  to  turn  from  the  political  a.spects  of  the  Euro- 
pean partition  of  Africa,  which  we  have  discussed  so 
freciuently  in  this  magazine,  to  the  story  of  man's 
struggle  for  dominance  over  the  great  and  fierce  ani- 
mals that  have  until  recently  exercised  so  large  a 
sway  in  the  great  interior  stretches  of  African  terri- 
tory. Greatest  of  all  hunters  of  any  age,  jjerhaps,  is  Mr. 
Fredeiick  Selous,  whose  exploits  Mr.  Stead  so  graph- 
ically describes  this  month.  Our  American  boys  who 
like  stories  of  adventure  will  not  want  to  miss  this 
thrilling  chapter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us 
to  bear  a  felicitous  relation  to  the  whole  pending  dis- 
cussion of  Africa  and  the  African  question. 

By  the  way,  we  wish  to  call  attention  here  to  the 
marvelously  brilliant  and  complete  programme  wliich 
has  l>een  made  out  for  the  African  Congress,  to  be 
held  as  one  of  the  World's  Fair  series  in  Chicago  and 
to  occur  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is  officially 
termed  an  "  African  Ethnology,"  but  the  committee 
in  charge  has  wisely  given  broad  construction  to  its 
duties,  and  has  included  ever\-  topic  having  vital  rela- 
tion not  only  to  racial,  geographical  and  political  ques- 
tions of  the  past,  present  and  future,  but  also  to  practi- 
cal subjects  that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  African 
I)eople.  whether  now  living  in  Africa  or  whether  in  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  this  congress  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Roy,  and  its  secretarj'  is  Mr.  F.  P.  Noble, 
of  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  to  whom  Dr.  Roy 
gives  the  chief  credit  for  the  remarkable  programme 
that  has  been  mapped  out.  A  great  numl)er  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  travelers,  statesmen  and  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  experts  from  the  different 
European  countries,  as  well  as  the  best  authorities  on 
all  phases  of  African  questions  in  this  country,  are  to 
participate  in  the  congress,  either  appearing  person- 
ally or  sending  papers  to  be  read. 
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March  20. — James  B.  Eustis,  of  Louisiana,  nominated 
Minister  to  France  ;  Theodore  Runyon,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  (ierniany  ;  John  E.  Risley,  of  New  York,  to  Denmark  ; 
Ernest  P.  Baldwin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  First  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury  ;  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 

Commissioner    of    Railroads Hawaiian  Commissioner 

Blount  sails  from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu Trouble 

arises  in  New  York  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 

the  Federation  of  Clothing  Cutters Arguments  of  the 

counsel  continued  in  the  Panama  case The  Chinese 

government  dispatches  anns  to  its  troops  on  the  western 

frontier,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pamirs Religious 

riots  break  out  in  Amoy A  hurricane  sweeps  over  the 

New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean A  mass  meeting  in  Budapest  celebrates  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848.... Signer 
Criolitti  presents  his  report  to  the  Italian  Chamber  of 

Dei>uties  on  the  bank  scandals A  proposal  involving 

universal  suffrage  presented  by  the  Czechs  in  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath. 

March  21. — The  hearing  of  the  cases  of  the  five  en- 
gineers and  three  firemen  jn  the  Ann  Arbor  railroad 

strike  begins  before  Judge  Ricks  at  Toledo,  Ohio The 

Planet  flour  mills  at  Litchfield,  III.,  said  to  be  the  largest 

in  the  world,  destroyed  by  explosion  and  fire Three  of 

the  Panama  prisoners  sentenced  and  six  acquitted 

Mayor  Alexejeff,  of  Moscow,  assassinated Prof.  Elisha 

Gray  exhibits  in  New  York  a  long-distance  writing  ma- 
chine, the  telautograph Rector  Ahlwardt  makes  the 

sensational  statement  in  the  Reichstag  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  other  German  officials  had  made  fraudulent 

contracts  with  Hebrew  financiers Queen  Victoria  starts 

for  Italy. 

March  23.— Silas  W.  Lamoreaux,  of  Wisconsin,  nomi- 
nated to  be  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  ; 
John  S.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Patents  ;  Horace  H.  Lurton,  of  Tennessee,  to  succeed 
Judge  Jackson  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  ;  Max  Judd, 
of  Missouri,  to  be  Consul-General  at  Vienna  ;  Wm.  H. 

Sims  to  be  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Chief  Engineer  Arthur  produces  the  "by  laws  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers  on  order  of  the  Toledo  court Justice 

Adams,  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Supreme  Court,  hands 
down  an  important  decision  concerning  the  right  of  labor 
unions  to  interfere  in  the  employment  of  non-union  men. 

Enraged  negroes  burn  the  town  of  Purvis,  Miss A 

committee  of  the  German  Reichstag  finds  that  Ahlwardt 

has  not  proved  his  charges The  Prussian  government 

issues  an  order  prohibiting  Russian  and  Austrian  emi- 
grants from  crossing  the  frontier  into  Prussian  territory. 


ISAAC    P.    GRAY, 
Minister  to  Mexico. 

The  funeral  of  Jules  Ferry  in  Paris The  Oxford 

crew  wins  the  University  boat  race  on  the  Thames  by 
two  and  a  half  lengths,  in  18:47,  the  fastest  time  on 
record. 

'  arch  23. — The  Bering  Sea  Court  opens  in  Paris A 

violent  tornado  visits  the  Middle  Western  States . . .  The 
case  against  the  Lake  Shore  strikers  concluded  in  the 


JAMES  S.   EWING, 
Minister  to  Belgium. 


JAMES    O.    BROADHEAD, 

Minis*--^r  to  Switzerland. 


JOHN   E,    RISLEY, 
Minister  to  Denmark. 
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PATRICK   A.   COLLINS, 
Consul-Ocneral  to  London. 

Toledo  court Deputy  Lucien  Millevoye  makes  a  sen- 

sjitional  attack  ou  tue  government  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber-   the  government  again  sustained,  314  to  ^K) M. 

J 'am  Armand  Challemel-Lacour  succeeds  Renan  in  the 

French  Academy Russia  susix-nds  the  coinage  of  silver 

rubles  on  private  account Admiral  Pasquin,  appointed 

Minister  of  Marine  in  Spain,  announces  a  ixjlicy  of  re- 
trenchment  Violent  and  destructive  tornado  in  the 

Mississippi  States. 

March  24. — Dispatches  indicate  an  Indian  uprising 
among  the  Kiowas,  Otoes  and  Missouris  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory  The  State  Department  informed  of  the  elevation 

of  the  rank  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  British  Minister  at 

Washington,   to  ambassadorship A  resolution  pa.ssed 

by  the  House  of  Commons  providing  for  the  pajTnent  of 

members  of  parliament The  striking  cottx)n  spinners 

at  Manchester  agree  to  accept  a  reduction  of  less  than  3 
percent Panama  enforces  its  tobacco  tax The  In- 
tercolonial Postal  Conference  agrees  to  a  resolution  for  a 
Pacific  cable  between  Australia  and  Vancouver. 

March  25. — Judge  E.  C.  Billings,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Louisiana,  makes  a  decision  declaring  general  strikes  il- 
legal if  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  commerce The 

Clothing  Manufacturers'  Associatim,  of  Xew  York,  orders 
a  lockout  of  7tX)  cutters New  cabinet  formed  in  Queens- 
land by  Sir  Thomas  M"I1  wraith The  Austrian  Reichs- 

rath  prorogued A  very  large  number  of  wpmen  reg- 
ister in  Kansas  for  the  municipal  elections M.  ChMl- 

lemel-Lacour  named  for  the  Presidency  of  the  French 

Senate Insurgents  from  San  Domingo  cross  the  Hay- 

tian  frontier;  a  decisive  battle  results. 

March  26. — Carriage  workers  in  Boston  ordered  out  on  a 

strike Ravachol's  accomplice  ;:rrested  in  France... 

The  Government  of  Spain  officially  tenders  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  gift,  the  reproduced  flagship  of  Columbus,  the 

Santa  Maria A  mass  meeting  of  Irish  Americans  in 

New  York  indorses  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill The 

unofficial  Belgium  referendum  results  in  the  approval  of 
manhood  suffrage  by  15,794  out  of  a  total  vote  of  18,701 


. , , .  A  ministerial  crisis  in  Argentina  over  the  boundary 
treaty  with  Brazil. 

March  '^7. — Samuel  F.  Morss,  of  Indi.ana,  nominated  to 
be  Consul-General  at  Paris  ;  C.  W.  Chancellor,  of  Mary- 
laud,  at  Havre  ;  Allan  B.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  at  Glasgow; 
Geo.  F.  Parker,  at  Birmingham,  England  :  Justice  Felix 
A.  Reeve,   of  Tennessee,  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 

Dr.  St.  Clair,  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau,  removed 

by  Secretary  Gresham The  argument  continued  in  the 

Liake  Shore  contempt  cas(\s  ;  the  case  against  (^hief  Sar- 
gent dismissed Weavers  in  Fall   River,  Mass.,   strike 

. . .  The  Monongahela  Vallej'  miners  return   to  work 

Mr.  Balfour  sjjeaks  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  Irish 
ci-ime  ;  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  defeated  by  a 

majority  of  forty-seven The  Count  of  Paris  issues  a 

circular  letter  to  the  Monarchist  committees  in  France 

A  new  canal  companv  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  proposes  to 

cut  a  canal  from  Lake  £rie  to  Ontario,  from  Lake  St. 
Francis  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  to  Hudson  River, 
to  jirovide  a  new  waterway  to  New  York. 

March  28. — George  D.  Dillard,  of  Mississippi,  nominated 
to  be  Consul-General  at  CJuayacjuil  ;  Herman  Stump,  of 

Mar>iand,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Immigration 'fhe 

Choctaw  Indians  engage  in  a  skirmish,  a  part  of  the 

Indian    militia   refusmg  to   be   controlled Secretary 

(Carlisle  ajipoints  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  at  the  jwrt  of  New  York.... Chief  Arthur, 
of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  testifies  in  the  Toledo 
courts M.  Challemel-Lacour  takes  the  chair  as  Presi- 
dent  of   the  French  Senate Mercantile  deputations 

from  Ulster  visit  Mr.  Gladstone  to  protest  against  the 

Homo  Rule  bill M.  Andrieux,  ex-Prefect  of  the  Paris 

Police,  gives  testimony  before  the  Panama  Committee. 

March  20.— Labor  organizations  in  Chicago  issue  an 
edict  designed  to  force  the  emjjlojTnent  of  only  union 

men A  lively  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 

on  the  Evicted  "Tenants  bill The  French  Chamber  of 

D  puties  YoWs  a  in-nsiou  of  <),(H)0  francs  to  the  widow  of 

Enu!st   R^uan Spurgeon's  son  succeeds  him  in    the 

Tabernacle  pulpit. 


SAMUiiL   E.   MOKSS, 
Consul-General  to  Paris, 
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March  30.— Ex-Secretary  of  State  Thos.  F.  Bayard 
noiniiuitetl  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  ;  James  D. 
Porter,  of  Tennessee,  made  Minister  to  Chili  ;  James  A. 
McKenzie,  of  Kentucky,  to  Peru  ;  Lewis  Baker,  of  Minne- 
sota, to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  San  Salvador  ;  Pierce 
M.  B.  Young,  of  Georgia,  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras;  Ed- 
win Dun,  of  Ohio  (now  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Japan), 
to  Japan  ;  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Solici- 
tor General The   Bering   Sea  cases  and  countercases 

presented  simiiltaneously  to  the  British  House  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  United  States  Senate The  President  of 

the  World's  Columbian  Commission  makes  public  an- 
nouncement that  the  Exposition  will  be  open  for  visitors 
on  May  1 Mayor  Gilroy,  of  New  York,  issues  an  im- 
portant address  on  the  preservation  of  the  good  sanitaiy 
condition  of  the  city,  especially  to  ward  off  the  impend- 
ing cholera  epidemic The  Ribot  Cabinet  in  France  pre- 
sents its  resignation  ;  the  President  charges  them  to  carry 
on  affairs  of  state  for  a  short  time  longer  . . .  Gladstone 
caj'ries  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  Govern- 
ment business  precedence General  Dodds  expels  Ger- 
man traders  from  Dahomey,  on  the  gi-ound  that  they 
were  selling  arms  to  Behanzin. 

March  31. — The  Colombian  goverament  grants  one 
month  more  to  the  liquidators  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany in  which  to  arrange  for  resuming  work A  rebell- 
ion in  Costa  Rica  suppressed  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
government. 

April  1. — Destructive  prairie  fires  in  Nebraska.... Ten 
men  lose  their  lives  in  a  mine  explosion  at  Shamokin,  Pa. 

The  Anti-Semites  and  Clericals  in  Vienna  resent  the 

nomination  of  Max  Judd  as  Consul-General  of  the  United 

States The  Canadian  Parliament  prorogued District 

and  provincial  assemblies  in  Russia  make  elaborate  prep- 
arations to  fight  the  cholera Prince  Bismarck  cele- 
brates his  seventy-eighth  birthday  at  Priedrichsruhe. 
.  . .  Pour  thousand  houses  burned  at  Manilla,  Philippine 
Islands. 

April  2. — Locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  in  Toledo, 
O. ,  decide  tosupport  the  Ann  Arbor  strikers, whatever  the 
coum  decision  in  the  case  may  be Prince  Bismarck  re- 
ceives an  unusually  demonstrative  reception  in  Priedrichs- 
ruhe   The  United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople  pro- 
tests to  the  Sublime  Porte  against  the  opening  of  letters 

sent  to  him  under  the  Consular  seal  from  Marsovan 

Belgian  socalists  meet  in  convention  at  Ghent. 

April  3. — General  Miles  orders  Colonel  Townsend  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  trouble  among 

the  Choctaw  Indians The  Supreme  Court  renders  an 

important  decision  with  reference  to  the  independence 

of  States The  Ann  Arbor  cases  decided  at  Toledo  ; 

Judge  Taft  grants  the  motion  for  a  temporary  injunction 
against  Chief  Arthur  ;  Judge  Ricks  adjudges  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court  only  one  of  the  eight  Lake  Shore  employees. 

Officials  of  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,   Builders'  Exchange 

found  guilty  of  conspiracy  for  combining  in  restraint  of 

trade M  Meline  fails  to  form  a  French  Cabinet  and 

President  Carnot  summons  Dupuy  to  the  task Aus- 
trian Socalists  in  Congi-ess  at  Vienna  favor  making  May 
Day  demonstrations  in  the  interest  of  universal  suffrage. 
A  typewi-iter  trust  formed  in  New  York  with  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,000. 

April  4. — James  O.  Broadhead,  of  Missouri,  nominated 
Minister  to  Switzerland  ;  Bartlett  Tripp,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  Austria-Hungary  ;  Eben  Alexander,  of  North  Carolma, 
to  Greece,  Roumania  and  Servia  ;  James  E.  Neal,  of  Ohio, 
Consul  at  Liverpool The  Bering  Sea  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion opens  in  Paris Carter  Harrison  elected  Mayor  of 

Chicago,  his  phirality  over  Samuel  W.  Allerton  being  esti- 
mated at  20,000 A.  A.  McLeod  resigns  the  Presidency 

of  the  Reading  Railroad .   . .  M.  Dupuy,  the  new  French 

Premier,  completes  his  Cabinet Mr.  Balfour  addresses 

a  great  Unionist  meeting  in  Belfast The  Commercial 

Bank  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  suspends  payment. 

April  5  — James  S.  Evdng,  of  Illinois,  appointed  Minister 
to  Belgium  ;  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  of  Missouri,  Consul- 
General  at  the  City  of  Mexico  ;  Louis  C.  Hughes  to  be 
Governor  of  Arizona  ;  William  T.  Thornton  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico The  American  representatives 

oppose  he  admission  of  the  Supplementary  Report  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  as  evidence  in  the  Bering  Sea  case 


The  Greater  New  York  bill  defeated  in  the  New  York 

Senate M.   Dupuy  makes  his  opening  speech  in  tlie 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  France  ;  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  announces  the  extension  by  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment   of  the    Panama  Canal    concession  f  r  twenty 

months Signs  of  the  renewal  of  the  cholera  plague  in 

Russia  and  the  Department  of  Morbihan,  Franc  • Bra- 
zilian revolutionists  defeat  the  Castilhistas  an  i  massacre 
4000  men  atAlegrete The  London  Polish  Society  pro- 
tests against  the  Russian  Treaty  of  the  United  States. 

April  6. — The  American  naval  sqiiadron  under  Admiral 
Gherardi  engage  in  practice  evolutions  at  the  mouth  of 
Chesapeake  Bay Hannis  Taylor  of  Alabama,  nomi- 
nated as  Minister  to  Spain  ;  William  Lochren,  of  Minne- 
sota, as  Pension  Commissioner Minister  Hicks  cables 

from  Lima,  Peru,  of  an  attack  made  upon  an  American 

Consulate  in  that  State The  National  Conference  of 

State  Boards  of  Health,  meeting  in  New  York,  adopt  an 
exhaustive  scheme  for  interstate  inspection Mr.  Glad- 
stone moves  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons Premier  Dupuy  makes  a  state- 
ment of  his  policy  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

The  Indian  government  imposes  a  fine  of  40,000  rupees 
upon  the  ruler  of  Khelat  for  atrocious  cruelties  committed 

by  him The  great  Mormon  temple  dedicated  at  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah — The  bill  to  raise  the  French  Legation 
to  an  Embassy  issued  in  Paris. 


THE     CARAVEL. 

April  7. — Caleb  W.  West  appointed  Governor  of  Utah. 
.  . .  Secretary  Gresham  requests  Minister  Thompson,  of 
Turkey,  to  take  vigorous  action  with  regard  to  the  recent 

outrages  in  Marsivan Dock  laborers,  of  Hull,  England, 

strike  and  become  riotous Report  comes  of  an  uprising 

in  San  Domingo  against  President  Heureux The  revolt 

in  the  province  of  Catamarca,  in  Argentina,  continues  to 

grow  and  gain  power Brazilian  revolutionists  capture 

San  Juan  and  other  towns  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. . , .  J.  C. 
Carter,  counsel  for  the  United  States,  closes  his  argument 
in  the  Bering  Sea  case,  denying  the  right  of  England  to 
introduce  new  evidence. 

April  8.— The  mission  of   Minister  Eustis   to    France 

raised  to  Ambasadorship August  Belmont  &  Co.  made 

fiscal  agents  of  the  Navy  Department  at  London,  vice 
Seligman  Bros Secretary  Carlisle  amends  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Treasuiy  Department  by  not  requiring  the 

Chinese  to  be  photographed  in  registering Secretary 

Hoke    Smith   requests  the    Secretary  of  War  to  send 

troops  to  maintain  peace   in  the    Choctaw   Nation 

Idaho's  industrial  exhibit  burned  on  the  way  to  the 
World's  Fair Judge  Speer,  of  Georgia,  requires  a  rail- 
road in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  to  carry  out  a  contract 

previously  in  force  with  its  employees Eleven  hundred 

machinists  and  others  strike  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 

Santa  Fe Riot  at  Hull;  strikers  try  to  prevent  the 

shipment  of  crews Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  a  letter  to  the 

Peace  Association,  protests  against  the  selling  of  arms  to 
African  traders The  Chilian  Cabinet  resigns — Hiram 
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W.  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  presents  150,000  to  Cor- 
nell University. 

April  0. — The  French  troops  take  possession  of  Khone 
Island  in  Mekong  River;  Siamese  withdraw  witliout  offer- 
ing resistance A  Scotchman  named  Proudfoot  be- 
queaths £20,000  to  the  laborers  in  Moflfat,  Scotland. 

April  10. — Five  thousand  tradesmen  strike  at  the 
Worlds  Fair  grounds,  but  a  c<)ini)romise  is  arranged  at 

onc« The  Peruvian   government   takes  step.s  toward 

reparation  for  the  attiick  on  the  American  Consulate 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  meets  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment in  the  case  of  the  State  officers  and  ex-offi- 
cers  A  resolution  reported  in  the  Senate  instructing 

the  committee  to  inquire  into  tl»e  question  of  repealing 
Article  5  f  the  Interst  ite  Commerce  law..  .Mr.  Cham- 
berlain attacks  the  Home  Rule  liill  in  a  long  sjieech  in  the 

House  of  ('ommons The  famine  in  ihe   European  part 

■of  the  government  of  Perm,  Russia,  re])orted  to  be  worse 

than  ever  before Osman  Digma,  the  Dervish  leader, 

makes  another  raid  in  Upper  Egypt The  rebellion  in 

Rio  ( Jrande  do  Sul  being  slowly  suppressed  :  the  rebels 

being    driven    close  to  the   Uruguayan   frontier The 

Woman  Suffrage  bill  pfusses  to  the  second  reading  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  legi.slative  body. 

April  11. — Great  wind  storms  and  cloudbursts  in  five 

Western  StaU's Daniel    N.    Morgan,    of  Connecticut, 

nominat(>d  for  Trejusurer  of  the  United  States  ;  Connwl 
N.  Jordan  to  be  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York  City  ; 
Daniel  M.  Browning,  of  Illinois,   to  lie  Commissioner  of 

Indian  Affairs Agent    Bennett,  at  Muskegeo,   Indian 

Territory,  apiin  asks  Secretary  Smith  for  tro()i)s  to  p^uard 

against  the  Indian  troubles Sir  Julian  Paunccfote  n;- 

ceived  by  Presid<ait  Cleveland  in  Wa.shington  as  dt^an  of 

the  foreign  diplomatic  coriw The  Homi'   Rule  del)at<! 

continued  in  the  House  of  Commons;  (iladstone  r(>quested 
to  mov(>  th<'  closure  on  Friday.  ...President  Carnot  par- 
■dons  Turpin,  the  inventor  of  melanit.*',  wMitenced  for  high 

trea-son Universal   suffrage   re.iected  by  the    B<'lgium 

("hainbi>r  of  Dei)uties  and  the  (general  Council  of  Labor  at 

once  onlers  a  strike The  shipi>ers  at  Hull  succeed  in 

placing  ■2,(KK)  non-union  men  at  work Jai)an  seizes  the 

Fellew  Islands  in  the  North  Pacific Tlie  forces  of  the 

rebel  leader  in  Honduras,  Bonilla,  routed  by  the  govern- 
ment  Col.  Elliot  F.  Shepard's  will  bequeaths  one  hun- 
dred andfiftv  thousand  dollars  to  various  religious  insti- 
tutions  Tliree  hundred  miners  imprisimed  by  lire  and 

smoke  in  a  Wales  coal  mine. 

April  I'i.— The  Bering  Sea  Court  of  Arbitration  refuses 
to  admit  the  British  supplemental  repf)rt ;  Mr.  Carter 
begins  the  argument  for  the  United  States Govern- 
ment troops  take  post  among  the  Choctaw  Natifjn  to  pre- 
vent trouDle The  striking  clothing  cutters   in   New 

York  cause  the  arrest  of  six  manufacturers The  labor 

revolt  in  Belgium  assumes  larger  proportions  ;  a  mob  at- 
tacks the  parliament  building The  English,  Scottish 

and  Australian  Chartered  Bank,  of  London,  fails,  with 

liabilities  of  :?.SO,()(K».0()0 Honduras  revolutionists  aban- 

■don  the  interior  and  move  toward  the  Atlantic  coast. . . . 
The  city  of  Charleston,  S.C  ,  accepts  the  swoni  bequeathed 

to  her  tJy  fTcneral  Beauremird A  complete  Syrian  text  of 

the  four  (iospels  of  the  New  Testament  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Mount  Sinai  Convent. 

April  13  —End  of  the  American  protectorate  in  Hawaii; 
United  States  forces  withdrawn    and    the  flag    hauled 

•down  by  the  order  of  Commis.sioner  Blount Alexander 

W.  Terri^U,  of  Texas,  nominated  to  be  Minister  to  Turkey. 
The  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  sues  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany for  $r,0lK).000  for  alleged  conspiracv  against  the  city's 

erecting  its  own  gas    nd  oil  plant Tfhe  Belgian  strikes 

continue  to  spread  ;  scores  of  factories  closed  and  1.5,000 

men  idle Charles  de  Lesseps'  appeal  denied  by  the 

French  Coui-t  of  Cassation  ;  the  Anarchist  trial  closes 

with  the  con\iction  of  Bricou The  Japanese  Emperor 

appoints  a  committee  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  navy 

Zing  Humbert,  of  Italy,  \-isits  Queen  Victoria. 

April  14. — Richard  H.  Alvey,  of  Marjiand,  nominated 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  Martin  F.  Morris,  of  the  District  and  Seth 
Sheppard,  of  Texas,  to  be  A,ssociate  Justices The  dis- 
charged engineers  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  ask  to  be 
reinstated, , .  .The Clothing  Manufacturers'  Assoc  ation  in 


New  York  refuse  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  Union 
men The  Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  re- 
ports unfavorablv  on  the  Coal  Combine Alexander,  the 

youn^  king  of  ftervia,  by  a  coup  (VeUtt  succeeds  in  plac- 
ing himself  upon  the  throne  ;  the  Regents  and  Ministers 
of  State  arrested  at  a  banquet  ;  the  Skuptschina  dissolved 
and  writs  issucnl  for  a  new  election Disorderly  demon- 
strations renewed  in  Brussels  ;  shops  and  theatres  closed; 

newspapers  sus])end  pHblication The  Dock  Laborers' 

Union    gener  dly,   in    England,   support  the  strikers  at 
Hull. 
April  l."). — Joseph  S.   Miller,   of  West  Virginia,  nomi- 

nat<Hl  to  be  Coinni.ssioner  of  Immigration The  Senate 

ad.ionrns Secretary  Carlisle  sus])ends  the  issue  of  gold 

certificates  for  dej^osits  if  gold  coin. . .  .Duke  de  Veragua, 
lineal  descendant  of  Columbus,  publicly  received  on  ar- 
rival in  New  York  as  guest  of    the   nation  during    the 

World's  Fair Continued  riots  in  Belgium King  A  ex- 

ander  of  Servia  sets  the  imprisoned  Regents  and  Minis- 
ters at  liberty. . .  .The  Brown  segmental  wire-wound  gun, 
under  test  at  Birdsboro,  Penn.,withs  auds  a  pressure  that 
would'blow  any  other  gun  to  atoms. 

April  H).— A  battle  between  Huns  and  Italians  in  Har- 

leigh  Valley,   Penn The   Mayor  of    Brussels  severely 

iKiaten  by  Socialists  ;  a  mob  attiu^k  th  ■  police  with  Greek 
fire  and  stt)nes  ;  the  city  virtually  in  a  s  ate  of  siege ;  the 

situatiim  ;:t  Monsalso  serious The  British  dockei^s  hold 

a  meetin  r  in  Loudon  to  consider  their  attitude  toward  the 
Hu  1  strikers. 

Ajiril  17.— Six  hundred  boiler  makers  and  others  in  the 
Union  Pacific  sln)ps  at  Omaha  strike  on  account  of  dis- 
agreement   over    reduction    of    hours 'I  he   American 

Railway  Union,  a  new  national  organizaticm  of  railroad 

emiiloyees,  formed  at  Cliicago,  with  11,0(K)  members 

Only  iW,Tii'i)  free  gold  left  in  the  Uiiit<Ml  States  Treasury 

at  close  of  day Fighting  in  the  streets  of  Mous  and 

Ajitwerp  ;  a  mob  at  Mons  defies  the  civic  guard  ;  many 

mass-meetings    in    favor    of   universid   sulrrage Mr. 

(roshen,  ex-c:hancell<)r  of    the    Excheouer,   opposes    the 

Home  Rule  bill Workinpmen  at  Bucnarest,  Roumania, 

make  a  demonstraticm  against  the  increase  of  the  (M'-troi 

(pri^^leges  granted  by  sovereign  authority) Shipowners 

in  London  and  i)rovincial  ports  unite  against  the  Hull 
strikers The  Liberals  in  Servia  issue  a  manifesto  un- 
favorable toward  King  Alexander  and  the  new  Ministry. 
H.  ".  Newl)err\',  Secretary  of  the  United  Stat«!S  Lega- 
tion to  Turkey,  reports,  after  investigation,  that  the  out- 
rages on  the  {Christians  weni  jmrtially  justifiable  ;  denies 
the  report  of  American  letters  being  opened  by  Turkish 
authorities. 

April  IS.— The  Duke  of  Veragua  received  by  the  New 

York  Chamber  of  Commerce A  secret  conference  of 

the  Brotherhofxl  of  Locomotive  Engineers  held  at  Toledo, 
Ohio The  Universal  Suffragists  gain  their  ends  in  Bel- 
gium; the  parliament  pa.sses  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  11!)  to  12; 
previousl}'  20,(XX)  B(xialists  gather  outside  the  city  and  re- 
solve to  enforce  their  demands  at  any  cost Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  sjieaks  again  on  the  Home  Rule  bill 

The  striking  dock  laborers  at  Hamburg  return  to  work. 

April  19. — Quiet  ensues  in  Belgium  ;  strikers  resume 
work Lord  Salisbury  speaks  on  the  Home  Rule  bill  be- 
fore the  Primrose  League. 

OBITUARY. 

March  20. — Bernard  McDonald,  one  of  the  oldest  and 

best  known  river  engineers  on  the  Ohio Mrs.  Maria  F. 

Rives,  one  of  the  nearest  living  kindred  of  Washington 
and  a  well  known  social  figure  of  early  days  in  Virginia. 
G.  Alex  Robinson,  an  old  humanitarian  of  Kentucky. 

March  21. — Dr.  Edward  R.  Humphreys,  of  Boston,  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  English  Universities. 

March  22— Ex-Senator  Eli  Sanlsbury,  of  Dover,  Del 

Erastus  Dumin  Webst&r,  prominent  politician  and  Jour- 
nalist, of  Washington,  D.   C John  Denison  Wattles, 

publisher  of  Sunday  School   Times Rev.   Albert  von 

Puttkamer,  a  distinguished  German- American  clergyman 
Cornelias  Learj-,  Ex-Congressman  of  Maryland. 

March  28. — Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  prominent  physician  of 
Boston,  Ma.ss Dr.  Adolf  Fischhof,  Klagenfurth,  Aus- 
tria  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  England. 
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March  24.     Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  editor  of  the  New 

York  Mail  and  Kxjjress John  Taylor  Johuston,  founder 

of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City 

Hon.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  United  States  District  Judge, 

Portland,   Oregon Antonio  Sivori,  the  oldest  Italian 

citizen  in  New  York. 

March  35. — Hon.  Alonzo  Spencer,  United  States  Consul 

at  Pictou,  N.  S Baron  de  Andrada,  a  Brazihan  envoy 

and  distinguished  diplomat  at  Washington . .  .  Major  John 
Montgomery  Perry,  of  Philadelphia,  Mexican  and  Civil 
War  veteran. 

March  26. — Captain  William  Strickland,  an  old-time 
sea  captain,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

March  37.— Col.  Fred  A.  Mason,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ashley,  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  Mil- 
waukee   diocese Rev.   George    R.    Bliss,   well-known 

scholar  and  professor  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 

Enos  G.  Laney,  one  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.'s  best-known 

citizens. 

March  28.— General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  the  last  of  the 

generals  of  the  Confederate  Army John  L.  Woods,  a 

well  known  banker  and  philanthropist,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. . .  .Dr.  Henry  De  Groot,  a  pioneer  and  mining  expert, 

of  San  Francisco,  Cal Baron  Gynlai,  famous  Austrian 

cavalry  officer. 

Mai:ch  29. — E.  D.  Famsworth,  of  San  Francisco. 

March  30.— Colonel  Henry  H.  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War David  Scannell,  for 

many  years  chief  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department. 

William  Patrick,  of  Denver,  one  of  the  Committee 

of  Safety  under  President  Lincoln. 

March  31.— Major  Thos.  M.  Newson,   U  S.  Consul  at 

Malaga General  Hiram  Berdan,  inventor  of  several 

kinds  of   firearms Colonel  P.  J.   Yorke,  veteran,  of 


THE  LATE  GEN.   KIRBY  SMITH. 


Point  Pleasant,  N.J Colonel  Charles  Thompson,  of 

New  York,  last  prisoner  to  be  released  from  Libby  Prison 

April  2. — George  Hunt,  one  of  the  oldest  white  settlers 
on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

April  3. — Lieut.-Colonel  Hanley,  of  New  York  City 

Cardinal  Deacon  Achilles  Apolloni,  of  Rome,  Italy. . .  .'Mrs. 
John  Stow,  a  distinguished  social  and  musical  woman,  of 
New  York  City. 

April  4. — Rabbi  Mendes,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

April  5  — James  Harvey  Prince,  one  of  the  oldest  loco- 


motive engineers  in  the  United  States James  H.  Beard, 

the  artist,  of  New  York. 

April  6.— Hon.  George  F.  Fowler,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

April  7.— Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ingraham  Kij),  of 
California Gecjrge  I.  Seney,  noted  financier  and  philan- 
thropist of  New  York  City Brother  Csesarius  Paulian 

(John  Mark  Hamilton),  well-known   professor    of   civil 
engineering  in  the  De  La  Salle  Institute,  New  York  City. 

Dr  Wtn.  Seymour,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  eminent  physician 

and  scientist. 


THE   LATE   COL.    ELLIOT   F.    SHEPARD. 

April  9.— A.  G.  McGrath,   the  last  War  Governor  of 

South  Carolina Admiral  Paris M.  Decandolle,  the 

botanist,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland Ex-Minister  de  Pa- 

rieu,  of  France. 

April  10.— Rev.  Father  McNulty,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

April  11.— William  Newell  Ely,  one  of  the  founders  of 

the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass Hon.  James  F.  Shively,  a 

prominent  citizen  of  Marion,  Ind Adolphe  Francke, 

French  scholar  and  member  of  Legion  of  Honor. 

April  12.^John  A.  Bell,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 

Free  Press Hon.    John    Henry    Sothoron,    prominent 

political  figure  of  Maryland Alfred  Mame,  the  French 

publisher  and  philanthropist. 

April  13.— Postmaster  George  J.  Collins,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y Charles  Longfellow,  son  of  Henry  W.  Longfel- 
low  Mrs.  Emily  Hosack  Rogers,  a  pioneer  ladyof  New^ 

York  ( ity Charles  Smith  Weyman,  of  the  editorial 

staff  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

April  1.5. — Thomas  H.  Dudley,  of  Philadelphia,  ex-con- 
sul to  Livej'pool. 

April  16. — Benjamin  Orton,  formerly  Associate  Justice 
of  Superior  Court  of  Indiana. 

April  17. -^Rodman  D.  Dawson,  ex-Surrogate  of  Kings 

Coimty,  N.  Y George  Amoldt,  of  Rochester,  who  fled 

with  Carl  Schurz  from  Germany  in  1850 Daniel  Pike, 

well  known  optician  and  maker  of  scientific  instruments, 
of  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

April  18.— United  States  Commissioner  George  StoU, 

Sr.,  of  Lexington,  Ky Ex-Judge  Van  H.  Higgins,  of 

Illinois Charles  B.  "Williams,  financial  editor  of  Cleve- 
land, Plain  Dealer Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  the  poetess,  of 

Boston Capt.  Van  den  Kerckhoven,  the  famous  mili- 
tary ofiBcer  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

April  19. — Count  Bismarck-Schierstein,  head  of  the 
house  of  Bismarck-Schoenhausen . . .  .August  B.  Chies- 
breght,  the  Belgian  naturalist  —  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  distinguished  litterateur,  of  England. 
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A  TERRIBLE  SHOCK. 
From  I^ck,  April  19. 


THE  BULL  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CHINA-SHOP. 
From  Judge,  April  22. 


BOMBARDMENT  OF  THE   WHITE  HOUSE  BY  THE  ARMY  OF  OFFICE  SEEKERS. 

From  Judge,  April  8. 
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THE  REFORM  EXPRESS.    THE  "PRACTICAL  POLITICIANS"  LEFT  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

From  Pitcfc,  April  12. 


NO   PLACE    LIKE    HOME— FOR    OFFICE    SEEKERS. 
From  The  Wasp  (San  Francisco),  March  18 


BREAKING    UP    OF    THE    CANADIAN   TORY   PARTY. 
From  Grip  (Toronto),  April  8. 
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Bill 


AN  AUSTRALIAN    VIEW    OF   MR.    GLAD- 
STONE'S DIFFICULTIES. 

From  The  Melbourne  Punch. 


C  4  t'/'f"f- 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  GAME. 

Bai.kcjuii  To  Harcouht  :   "Check!" 

From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  March  16. 


THE   HARMONIOUS    CABINET. 


HARMONiofS  Harcourt  :  "  As.  owing  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. *  Home  Sweet  Home  Rule  "  is  unavoidably  postponed,  1 
will,  with  vour  kind  indulgence,  conclude  the  first  part  with  a 
little  thing— ahem  : — of  my  own  composing."— From  Judy  (Lon- 
don),  March  29. 


HUilPTY-DUMPTY. 
Humpty-dumpty  sat  on  the  ■wall. 
Humpty-dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 
All  Healy's  forces,  plus  all  the  Queen's  men. 
If  Home  Rule  Bill  passes.  can"t  raise  him  again. 

From  Judy  (London) ,  March  15. 


WOMAN'S    PART  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
I.    THE  WORK  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  LADY  MANAGERS. 

BY  VIRGINIA  C.  MEREDITH. 


MRS.   POTTER  PALMER, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers. 

IN  the  Columbian  Exposition,  which  celebrates  a 
fifteenth  century  fact,  the  Board  of  Lady  Mana- 
gers stands  for  a  nineteenth  century  idea.  The  Act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  commemoration  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  de- 
clares that  the  great  event  shall  be  celebrated  by  "an 
exhibition  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
New  World."  Now,  the  creation  of  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  of  the  "World's  Columbian  Commis- 
sion may  surely  be  considered  a  signal  illustration 
of  progress  in  tlae  New  World. 

While  the  several  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  have  been  inadequate 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatness  of 
the  event  and  the  iiossibilities  of  the  occasion,  yet 
relatively  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 


the  use  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  have  been 
extremely  liberal.  This  liberality  has  dignified  the 
Board  in  public  estimation,  and  directed  toward  its 
aims  and  efforts  an  unusual  degree  of  interest. 

At  this  particular  time  the  trend  of  thought  seems 
toward  plans  and  ideas  which  have  to  do  with  ele- 
vating the  worth  of  the  individual,  and  closely  related 
to  this  is  the  subject  of  the  industrial  freedom  of 
women.  Traditional  beliefs  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  fit  vocation  or  avocation  for  women  are  dis- 
appearing. Until  the  hand  is  free  to  do  the  mind 
cannot  be  free  to  think  rationally,  nor  the  creature 
free  to  live  nobly.  This  is  the  philosophy  that  under- 
lies an  international  industrial  exposition.  Some- 
thing of  this  nature  was  implied  when  Congress,  in 
creating  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  indicated  but 
one  duty,  leaving  others  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
World's  Columbian  Commission.  The  duty  imposed 
by  Congress  is,  "to  appoint  one  or  more  members  of 
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all  cominittfos  authorized  to  award  prizes  for  ex- 
liil»it8  wliich  may  be  iinxluced  in  whole  or  in  i)art  ])y 
female  hibor."  This  recoj;iiizes  l)oth  the  riglit  of  the 
producer  to  representation  in  the  important  function 
of  makini;  awards  for  excellence,  and  also  the  fact 
that  women  have  acquired  a  considerable  place  in 
industrial  production  and  need  to  l)e  sustained  and 
jtrotccted  in  tljeir  industrial  rij^hts  and  i)rivileges. 

Coiif^ess  also  empowered  the  Board  of  Lady  Mana- 
gers, throiigh  its  Committee  on  Awards,  to  present 
to  expert  workers  who  have  assisted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  exhibit  to  which  a  medal  has  been  awarded 
a  litho^n'iiphic  /(fc-.s/»u7e  of  the  medal  and  diploma, 
with  the  name  of  the  artisan  inscribed  upon  it. 

The  Woman's  Biiildinj?  in  Jackson  Park  provided 
the  opportunit}-  for  a  woman  to  demonstrate  her 
ability  to  graiip  and  execute  a  fine  architectural  idea. 
The  building  is  of  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  roof  gardens  and  groups  of  figiires  standing  on 
the  roof  line  accent  the  points  of  beauty  in  the  build- 
ing itself.  The  whole  effect  is  so  chaste  and  delicate 
that  among  the  colossal  structures  of  the  Exposition 
the  Woman's  Building  proves  a  restful  and  refresh- 
ing point  for  the  ej'e.  The  architect  is  Miss  Sophia 
G.  Hayden  of  Boston.  The  interior  has  been  deco- 
rated under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler 
and  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  building.  The  main 
ilecorations  are  in  the  rotunda  or  gallery  and  the  two 
vestibiiles.  In  the  gallery  are  six  important  decorar 
tive  paintings.  The  gallery  is  in  ivory  white  with  or- 
namental plaster  work  picked  out  %vith  gold.  A  deco- 
rative band  in  an  Italian  design  upon  a  gold  back- 
ground connects  the  two  great  pictures  in  either  end 
of   the    gallerv :  under  this  band  runs  a  series  of 


panels,  each  l)earing  in  gold  letters  the  name  of  gome 
woman  distinguished  in  history,  beginning  on  one 
side  with  the  heroines  of  Bible  historj-  and  on  the 
other  \\\\h  queens  famous  for  a  career  beneficial  to 
mankind.  The  panel  under  the  great  picture  in  the 
south  end  of  the  gallerj'  carries  the  name  of  Sophia 
G.  Hayden,  architect,  while  the  corresponding  panel 
on  the  north  bears  the  name  of  Bertha  Honor6 
Palmer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers. 

Tlie  most  elalwrate  apartment  in  the  building  is  the 
library,  a  spacious  room  devoted  to  the  literary  work 
of  women  of  all  ages  and  countries.  The  decoration  of 
this  room  is  of  the  style  of  the  period  of  the  great  paint- 
ers of  Venice.  The  tookcases  and  all  the  furnishings 
have  antique  carvings  of  the  same  period.  The  Vene- 
tian ceiling  is,  perhaps,  as  important  a  piece  of  deco- 
rative painting  as  has  been  executed  by  a  woman  in 
this  generation.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts  by 
bands  of  gilded  plaster  and  carries  in  these  divisions 
groups  typical  of  literature,  science,  romance,  history 
and  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  music  and  the 
drama. 

The  large  parlors  on  the  east  side  of  the  gallery  are 
decorated  in  copper  reds,  beautiful  in  design  and 
finely  executed  ;  a  painted  frieze  of  looped  roses  and 
vines  surmounts  the  wall ;  the  draperies  and  accesso- 
ries are  an  elalxjration  of  the  same  idea.  The  color 
scheme  of  the  whole  building  is  light  and  carries  out 
the  suggestion  of  an  apparent  radiation  from  a  cen- 
tral point,  the  main  gallery. 

The  asrembly  hall  on  the  north  of  the  gallery  will 
be  used  during  the  Exjwsition  for  instructive  talks 
about  exhibits  and  subjects  of  interest  to  women. 
These  talks  mil  be  by  distinguished  women  of  all 
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nations,  and  will  occur  at  stated  hours.  A  most  in- 
teresting room  on  the  south  of  the  gallery  is  one  de- 
voted to  headquarters  for  organizations  of  women  ; 
these  represent  the  most  advanced  thought  in  educa- 
tion, the  noblest  endeavor  in  philanthropy  and  the 
loveliest  work  in  charity.  Many  of  these  associations 
are  international  in  scope. 

The  exhibits  arranged  in  this  handsome  building, 
so  beautifully  decorated,  comprise  productions  from 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  the  Americas,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea.  These  exhibits  have  been  forwarded  by 
domestic  and  foreign  committees  co-operating  with 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers. 

At  an  early  period  of  its  history  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
directed  her  efforts  toward  securing  committees  of 
representative  women  in  all  those  nations  which  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  paticipate  in  the  Exposition. 
Almost  all  of  these  governments  appointed  com- 
mittees of  women,  thus  giving  them  official  recog- 
nition. "  The  powerful  organization  thus  secured 
extends  around  tiie  world,  and  stands  with  perfect 
solidarity  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  interests  of 
"woman,  and  making  industrial  conditions  easier  for 
her."    Nothing  in  connection  with  the  management 


of  the  Columbian  Exposition  parallels  this  brilliant 
effort  at  organization  and  co-operation  among  the 
nations.  Tradition  and  conservatism  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Orient  have  graciously  united  with  the  im- 
perious New  "World,  upon  what  would  have  been 
thought  the  most  unlikely  cause  to  enlist  co-operation 
— the  industrial  status  of  woman. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  and,  indeed,  fervently  be- 
lieved, that  this  organization  will  outlive  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  and  thereby  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  will  have  proved  a  forceful  influence  in 
leading  women  everywhere  to  appreciate  responsi- 
bility and  inciting  them  to  a  proper  share  of  thinking 
and  doing.  It  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  element 
of  error  from  an  undertaking  confronted  with  untried 
problems,  as  has  been  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  ;  but  if  steadfastness  of  purpose,  mental 
energy  and  alert  projection  into  the  future  could 
guide,  or  rather  could  build,  a  ship  of  destiny,  then 
this  service  has  been  performed  for  the  Board  by  its 
president,  Mrs.  Bertha  Honore  Palmer.  To  her  must 
be  ascribed  the  praise  for  projecting  and  directing 
the  work  upon  lines  that  now  seem  destined  to  com- 
pel success  and  to  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 


II.     THE  WOMAN'S  BRANCH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CONGRESS 

AUXILIARY. 


BY  MRS.  ELLEN  M.   HENROTIN. 


THE  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  is  organized  to 
facilitate  the  holding  of  conventions  and  con- 
gresses during  the  Exposition  of  1893.  The  Art  Palace 
on  the  lake  front  will  be  the  meeting  place  of  the 
entire  series.  This  building,  now  nearing  completion, 
contains  two  large  central  auditoriums,  each  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  three  thousand,  and  eight  or  ten 
smaller  halls  with  a  seating  capacity  of  from  200  to 
800.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for  two  series  of  con- 
gresses to  run  parallel,  and  this  will  in  nowise  inter- 
fere with  their  success,  for  each  naturally  appeals  to 
a  different  audience.  The  Directory  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  will  give  $200,000  towards  this  building  on 
condition  that  during  the  summer  of  1893  it  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary.  The 
smaller  halls  may  also  be  used  for  round  table  confer- 
ences. Of  a  truth,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  choice  between  a  large  or  small  audience  will  be 
charmingly  secured  in  a  building  which  offers  audi- 
toriums of  all  sizes,  which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  facing  the  largest  hotels,  at  the  termini  of 
all  surface  railroads,  while  back  of  it  is  the  station  of 
the  Illinois  Central  going  directly  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  with  trains  leaving  every  five  minutes. 

When  the  Congress  Auxiliary  was  first  organized 
women  were  unrepresented.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  addressed 


a  communication  to  the  officers  of  the  Auxiliary  re- 
questing a  representation  of  the  interests  of  women 
in  the  congresses.  This  was  at  once  granted  and  it 
was  explained  that  no  committee  had  been  at  fii-st  ap- 
pointed because  the  officers  of  the  Auxiliary  had  an- 
ticipated such  a  request  and  preferred  to  defer  action 
imtil  the  suggestion  reached  them  from  those  having 
women's  interests  in  charge.  The  Woman's  Branch 
was  thereupon  appointed,  with  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer 
President  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin  Vice-President. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  women  have  not  applied 
for  representation  in  every  congress,  but  the  large 
number  in  which  we  do  find  them  is  remarkable 
and  makes  a  sure  index  of  the  trend  of  modern  ci-vili- 
zation. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  WOMEN. 

The  first  congress  in  the  list  is  that  of  Representative 
Women.  It  will  convene  May  15,  and  will  represent 
the  progi'ess  of  woman  since  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent in  1492  It  is  divided  into  the  following  de- 
partments :  Education,  Industry,  Art  and  Literature, 
Philanthropy  and  Charity,  Moral  and  Social  Reforms, 
Religion,  Civil  Law  and  Government.  In  it  women 
ynW  discuss  the  relation  of  woman  to  all  subjects  ;  for 
instance,  education  will  not  be  treated  per  se,  but 
rather  the  relation  of  woman  to  education.     Reports 
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will  be  published  on  the  status  of  woman  in  every 
congress,  the  object  being  to  show  her  historical  prog- 
ress and  present  estate  throughout  the  world.  Tliese 
reports  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  sociologj'. 

THE  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED. 

During  the  week  of  the  Congress  of  Representative 
Women  morning  and  evening  sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  two  large  auditoriums,  and  subjects  of  general 
interest  will  be  presented.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
papers  to  be  delivered  will  be  :  The  Civil  and  Social 
Evolution  of  Woman,  The  Administrative  Ability 
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of  Woman,  Woman  the  New  Factor  in  Economics, 
Woman  on  the  Stage,  Woman  in  the  Pulpit,  The 
Ethics  of  Dress,  Woman  as  a  Financier,  Woman  in 
ISIunicipal  Grovernment.  The  Political  Future  of 
Woman,  Woman's  War  for  Peace,  Woman  as  a 
Social  Leader,  The  Trades  and  Professions  Under- 
Ijing  the  Home,  and  others  dealing  with  the  work  of 
preceding  congresses,  with  the  impro\-ing  status  of 
Eastern  women,  and  with  the  all-important  part  that 
organization  plays  in  her  progress. 

SPEAKERS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  EVERY  LAND. 

Many  foreign  societies  and  associations  ^^-ill    be 
represented  by  delegates  from  abroad,  among  them 


being  Mme.  Isabelle  Bogelot,  Treasurer  of  the  In- 
ternational Coimcil  of  Women  :  Mrs.  Fredriksen,  of 
Denmark  ;  Dr.  Marie  Popelin,  of  Belgium  ;  Contessa 
de  Gubernatis,  of  Italy,  and  Signorita  Esmeralda 
Cervantes,  of  Spain.  The  last  day  of  the  congress 
will  l)e  Sunday,  May  21,  on  the  morning  of  which 
a  religious  serv'ice  will  be  held,  conducted  by  women 
ordained  as  ministers.  In  this  service  every  denom- 
ination which  has  admitted  women  to  the  ministry 
will  be  represented,  and  the  evening  session  is  to 
close  with  a  sacred  concert  in  which  the  lines  of  sex 
will  again  be  drawn,  both  as  to  composers  and  per- 
formers. 

Sixty-three  organizations  will  be  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  Representative  Women  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  societies  and  associations.  During  the  week 
tliirty  or  forty  organizations  will  hold  business  meet- 
ings, and  some  of  the  i)rincii)al  speakers  will  be  Mrs. 
.lulia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Madame  Mod joska.  .Julia  Marlowe, 
Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  Rev. 
Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  Emily  de  Morsier,  Miss  Frances 
Willard  and  many  other  prominent  women,  both 
American  and  foreign. 

THE    JOURNALIST,   MEDICAL    AND    OTHER  CONGRESSES. 

The  series  of  congresses  which  follows  will  be 
partic;ii>ated  in  by  lx)th  men  and  women,  and  the 
committee  have  carefully  refrained  from  selecting 
women  to  speak  simply  because  they  are  women,  but 
)iave  only  placed  them  on  the  programmes  when  they 
were  representative,  and  could  fairly  compete  with 
tlie  men  who  were  invite<l  to  address  the  assemblages. 
The  Public  Press  Congress,  convening  May  23, 
follows  that  of  Representative  Women,  and  one  of 
tlie  evening  meetings  is  reserved  for  Woman  Journal- 
ists, while  on  the  i)rogramme  of  the  other  evening 
sessions  of  this  congress  many  women  have  been 
invited  to  deliver  addres.ses.  The  Woman  Journalists 
will  hdld  three  sessions  of  their  own,  and  most  of  the 
prominent  writers  of  the  country  have  promised  either 
to  deliver  addresses  or  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings  by  l>eing  present. 

The  Medical  Congres.«es  will  convene  May  29.  The 
committees  ha%-ing  them  in  charge  act  asa  jointcom- 
mittee  and  arrange  their  programme  in  common. 
The  Temperance  Congress  will  convene  June  5,  under 
the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Ireland  and  Miss  Frances 
Willard,  and  will  be  addressed  by  many  temperance 
oratcjrs  of  great  note.  The  International  Congreas  of 
Charities,  Correction  and  Philanthropy  will  be  held 
June  12  to  18,  and  has  been  divided  into  seven  sec- 
tions, among  them  being  the  Public  Treatment  of 
Pauperism,  the  Care  of  Neglected,  Abandoned  and 
Dependent  Children,  the  Prevention  and  Repression 
of  Crime  and  the  Punishment  and  Reformation  of 
Criminals. 

WOMAN  AS   A  BUSINESS  FACTOR. 

In  the  Section  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  women 

*  have  but  small  representation,  but  several  papers  will 

be  compiled  from  statistics  of  building,  loan  and  real 
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estate  associations,  insurance  companies  and  national 
banks,  which  will  show  the  enormous  amount  of 
property  controlled  by  women  in  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  in  the  management  of  which 
they  are  mostly  content  to  vote  by  proxy.  Could 
women  once  realize  their  financial  power  their  sense 
of  responsibility  would  be  aroused  and  they  would 
give  to  the  subject  that  attention  which  it  merits. 

MUSIC,   LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Congress  of  Music  convening  July  3  several 
of  the  world's  noted  woman  musicians  have  promised 
to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  meetings,  among 
them  being  Mme.  Viardot,  Mme.  Marchesi  and  Mme. 


LADY   HENRY  SOMERSET. 

Albani  Guy.  In  the  Literary  Congresses  convening 
July  10  the  following  subdivisions  have  been 
adopted:  Librarj^,  Historical,  Authors',  Children's  Lit- 
erature and  Philology  and  Archaeology.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth V.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  Archaeological  Soci- 
ety, has  secured  papers  for  this  last  Congress  from  the 
most  famous  scholars.  The  growing  interest  of 
women  in  this  subject  and  their  zeal  as  explorers  ren- 
ders it  extremely  important.  Mme.  Schliemann,  one 
of  the  most  notable  instances  of  whole-souled  devo- 
tion to  a  cause,  will  be  present  and  will  read  a  paper 
on  her  husband's  excavations  in  Mycenae.  The  date 
for  Educational  Congresses  is  July  17,  and  the  first 
week  will  be  devoted  to  the  special  subjects  of  Kin- 
dergarten Education  ;  Manual  and  Artistic  Educa- 


tion ;  Physical  Culture  ;  Domestic  and  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation ;  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  ; 
College  and  University  Institutions  and  Psychology, 
Experimental  and  Rational.  In  the  last  week  of  July 
the  General  Congress  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  presided 
over  by  Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  participation  of  women  in  the  Edu- 
cational Congress  is  naturally  very  large.  The 
branches  of  the  Kindergarten,  of  Manual  and  Artis- 
tic Training  and  of  Domestic  Education  are  for  the 
miost  part  under  their  control. 

THE   LATER  CONGRESSES. 

The  congresses  in  August  will  be  conducted  more 
exclusively  by  men,  but  in  Art  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee will  make  a  creditable  showing.  Neither  have 
women  attained  to  eminence  in  Gov- 
ernment, Law  Reform  and  Political 
Science,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  papers  from  those  who  are  stu- 
dents of  these  subjects.  The  Committee 
of  Science  and  Philosophy  for  the  Con- 
gress of  this  department,  convening  Aw- 
gust  7,  work  jointly,  and  several  women 
will  make  addresses.  In  the  Scientific 
Congress,  while  many  women  are  stu- 
dents, few  have  won  for  themselves  any 
recognition  for  original  research,  but  the 
few  that  have  will  be  recognized. 

The  Congresses  to  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  are  deeply  interesting 
to  women.  In  the  Labor  Congress,  con- 
vening September  1,  the  most  noted 
labor  leaders  among  women  will  speak, 
presenting  the  status  of  working  women 
and  children  under  present  competitive 
industrial  conditions. 

WHAT  WOULD  THE  CHURCH   DO  WITHOUT 

ITS  WOMEN? 

In  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions 
and  Missionary  Congresses  convening  early  in  Septem- 
ber, woman's  work  is  tremendous  and  her  influence  be- 
yond estimate.  Indeed, it  is  fair  to  say  that  were  women 
to  retire  in  a  body  from  the  churches  the  congregations 
remaining  would  be  small.  They  have  never  aimed  to 
rule  the  "  church  militant,"  but  they  have  swelled 
the  list  of  the  "noble  army  of  martyrs"  and  thou- 
sands of  heroic  and  gentle  lives  have  been  entii-ely 
given  up  to  the  carrying  on  of  charitable  and  humane 
work.  They  are  penetrating  into  the  slums  of  the  great 
cities,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  broom  and  in  the  other 
the  "  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them."  The  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Gray  Sisters,  the  Visiting 
Nurses,  Deaconesses  and  the  Salvation  Army,  are  aU 
striving  in  different  ways  to  vanquish  sin  and  banish 
suffering.  The  annals  of  the  Church  are  glorious,  but 
were  women's  voices  dumb  in  them  the  strain  would 
not  penetrate  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  churches. 
In  the  programme  arranged  by  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Missionary  Congresses  we  find  among 
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those  who  have  promised  their  co-operation  such 
names  as  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Young,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Charles,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Mrs.  Isabella  Alden, 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth, 
Miss  Amelia  S.  Quinton  and  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
In  the  Denominational  Congresses  which  follow  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  a  coumiittee  of  women  for 
eacli  denomination  will  present  the  work  in  It.  A 
ses.sion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Congre.ss  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  woman  in  that  church.  Th(> 
Lutheran  women  will  hold  several  sessions  and  the 
Jewsh  women  will  make  known  what  they  have  ac- 
comi)lished  in  connection  with  their  religious  organi- 
zations, sliowing  the  influence  of  Judaism  on  the 
homo  and  on  social  and  economic  life.  A  meet- 
ing will  bo  held  of  ordained  woman  ministers  of  all 
denominations  and  they  will  make  addresses. 

THE  EMANCIPATED  WOMAN  IS  A  HOUSEWIFE,   TOO. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  committees  of  women  is 
that  on  Household  Economics.  The  apiwinting  by 
the  Congress  Auxiliary  of  this  committee  hjis  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  National  Columbian  Household 
Economic  Association,  and  for  the  first  time  this 
great  subject  will  receive  the  attention  which  is  its 
due.  Tliis  committee  is  assigned  to  three  congresses 
— Education,  Labor  and  Agriculture— besides  a  si)e- 
cial  one  on  housekeeping  iteelf.      Many  foreign  and 


American  women  have  promised  their  co-operation. 
Prof.  Lucy  Salmon  will  speak  on  the  Practical  Ap- 
plication of  Economics,  Prof.  Catherine  Coman  on 
the  Effect  of  Competition  on  the  Terms  of  Domestic 
Service,  while  Scientific  and  Sanitary  knowledge  in- 
volved ill  Household  Economics  will  be  discussed  by 
Miss  Mari..n  Talbot,  and  the  Sufferings  of  Little  Chil- 
dren from  Incomijetent  and  Untrained  Nurses  and 
Uneducated  Mothers  by  Mrs.  Aima  Howes  Barus 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Hitchcock  Backus. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  GREAT  ENTHUSIASM. 

The  limited  space  which  has  been  allowed  me  to 
present  this  exhaustive  and  world-embracing  subject 
has  forced  me  to  touch  but  lightly  ujjon  the  various 
departments  of  the  Congresses  and  tlie  part  which 
women  will  take  in  them.  The  effect  of  association 
on  woman  is  beginning  to  tell  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  respond  to  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  Congresses,  testifies  to  the  enlarged  views  and 
deep  interest  which  they  are  taking  in  economic, 
social,  i)()litical  and  religious  life.  These  interna- 
tional gatherings  at  Chicago  in  1893  will  reveal  to  the 
world  at  large  whai  woman  has  accomplished.  As 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  said  in  her  eloquent  address  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies,  "Columbus  discovered  a 
new  world,  but  the  Columbian  Exposition  has  dis- 
covered woman." 


III.     THE    CHILDRHNS    BUILDIMG. 

BY  CLARA  DOTY  RATES. 


NO  building  in  the  entire  Columbian  Exposition 
city  has  more  of  the  fabulous,  in  the  way  it 
sprang  up,  than  the  Children's  Building.  It  was  later 
in  its  inception  than  any  other,  had  less  material  to 
work  with— .since  it  had  no  aid  from  the  exiiosition 
authorities  proiR'r— and  the  whole  plan  had  to  be 
wrought  out  within  the  briefest  possible  time  and  in 
the  face  of  almost  entire  apathy  upon  the  part  of  the 
outside  public. 

Indeed,  it  was  looked  uion  in  many  quailers  as 
chimerical  and  with  no  adequate  reason  for  being. 
But  a  few  wise  and  earnest  women  held  to  the 
scheme.  They  knew  what  far-reaching  influences 
would  go  out  from  their  idea  if  it  could  be  material- 
ized, and  they  persevered  with  a  result  astonishing 
even  to  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  board  of  lady  managers  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  rai-sing  the  money  for 
such  a  building.  The  various  States  pledged  them- 
selves to  their  proportion  of  the  cost.  A  desirable  lo- 
cation was  sectired  adjoining  the  Woman's  Building. 

But  contributions  came  in  slowly.  The  Friday 
Club,  of  Cliicago,  a  social  and  literarj'  association 
made  up  mostly  of  young  women,  became  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  They  arranged  a 
Bazaar,  which  was  held  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Potter 


Palmer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers, 
and  realized  therefrom  $;i.'),000.  Children  from  all 
over  the  land  assisted  in  raising  money  by  means  of 
bazaars,  musicales,  dramatic  entertainments  and  by 
subscriptions,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $1. 

The  Imilding  itself  is  150  x  90  feet.  It  Ls  built  of 
staff  and  is  decorated  in  colors,  light  blue  predominat- 
ing. Amongst  other  decorations  are  sixteen  medal- 
lions of  the  children  of  other  nations  in  their  national 
costumes— Indians,  Japanese,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish, 
etc. 

The  inspiring  spirit  of  it  all  is  Mrs.  George  L. 
Dunlap.  It  is  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  completion.  Her  idea  from 
the  beginning  was  an  educational  one.  The  Children's 
Building  was  not  to  be  merely  a  halting  place  for 
tired  mothers,  nor  only  a  nursery  where  children 
could  be  cared  for  while  mothers  made  the  sight- 
seeing round. 

Tliat  feature  of  public  comfort— although  amply 
provided  for — was  to  be  but  an  incident  in  the  plan, 
not  the  vital  and  essential  purpose.  With  a  place  for 
the  shelter,  comfort  and  care  of  the  little  ones,  was 
to  be  combined  illustrative  departments  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  both  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  chUdhood.    Every  phase  of  the  rearing 
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and  echi cation  of  children,  according  to  the  newest 
enlightenment  of  the  end  of  the  century,  was  to  be 
set  forth  in  such  palpable  and  practical  fashion  that 
no  mother  could  enter  the  doors  without  being  stimu- 
lated and  inspired  in  her  happy  vocation. 

Hence  not  a  detail  which  could  be  of  educational 
vahie  has  been  omitted. 

To  begin  with,  a  large,  light  airy  room  is  devoted 
to  the  crdche.  About  one  hundred  children  can  be 
cared  for  here  at  a  time.  Here  are  applied  the  most 
rational  and  healthful  systems  of  dress,  food  and  at- 
tendance upon  infants,  and  short  lectures  are  to  be 
given  at  intervals  upon  these  subjects.  This  room  is 
upon  the  ground  floor,  where  are  also  an  assembly 
hall  and  a  general  reception  room.  The  assembly 
room  contains  rows  of  little  chairs  and  a  platform, 
from  which  stereopticon  lectures  will  be  given  to  the 
older  boys  and  girls  aboiat  foreign  countries. 

These  will  be  given  by  experienced  kindergart- 
ners,  who  will  then  take  the  groups  of  children 
to  see  the  exhibits  from  the  countries  about  which 
they  have  just  heard.  This  audience  room  vvdll 
also  be  available  for  musical,  dramatic  and  literary 
entertainments,  which  will  be  carefully  planned  to 
suit  the  intelligence  of  children  of  varying  ages. 
Distinguished  people  who  are  in  the  city  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  various  Congresses  vdll  be  secured 
for  brief  talks  along  their  special  lines  of  work.  In 
this  way  the  youth  of  the  country  will  be  brought 
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into  direct  contact  with  the  men  and  women  who 
have  accomplished  notable  things  in  the  world  of 
thought. 

Upon  the  second  floor  of  the  building  will  be  the 
Kindergarten,  under  the  management  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Association  ;  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
in  the  care  of  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  of  New  York, 
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the  inventor  of  the  system  ;  the  Cooking  School  from 
the  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  :  the  Romona  Indian  School,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  Indian  children,  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  given  permission  to  have  trans- 
ported from  Sante  Fe.  N.  M.  ;  a  Slojd,  supported  by 
Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  of  Boston  ;  a  library,  fitted  up  with 
books,  pictures  and  periodicals  ;  a  department  where 
daily  demonstrations  will  be  made  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak,  and  a  room  de- 
voted to  physical  ciilture,  where  some  wonderful  ex- 
hibitions of  physical  training  are  arrans-ed  for.  All 
these  departments  will  be  in  full  operation  through- 
out the  Exposition. 

To  crown  the  whole  is  a  beautiful  playground  upon 
the  roof.  This  is  inclosed  with  a  strong  wire  netting 
to  insure  safety.  The  playground  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  garden,  with  vines  and  flowers,  and 
with  birds  flying  about  in  perfect  freedom. 

Here,  under  cover,  will  be  exhibited  the  toys  of  all 
nations,  from  the  rude  playthings  of  the  Esquimaux 
children  to  the  almost  sentient  ones  of  France.  These 
toys  are  not  only  to  be  looked  at,  but  will  be  used  to 
entertain  the  children.  The  attendants  provided 
throughout  the  building  will  be  willing,  efficient  and 
constant. 
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FRHDHRICK    COURTENEY    SELOUS :     GREATEST    OF 

AFRICAN    HUNTERS. 

A    CHARACTER    SKETCH    BY    W.    T.    STEAD. 


I.— IN    PRAISE   OF   NIMROD. 

IN  the  earliest  of  our  sacred  books  there  is  written 
a  verse  which  fascinated  my  imagination  from 
my  boyhood.  It  runs  thus  :  "  And  Cash  begat  Nim- 
rod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He 
was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ;  wherefore  it 
is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord."  What  bygone  centuries  furl  off  like  great 
clouds  as  we  read  these  verses,  revealing  in  the  blue- 
black  Assyrian  sky  the  star  of  Nimrod  ! — Nimrod,  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  whose  name  has  be- 
come a  synonym  for  the  hero-hunter  among  all  the 
children  of  men.  How  many  millions  of  sages  and 
philosophers,  of  cunning  artificers  and  heroic  warriors, 
of  inspired  bards  and  eloquent  statesmen,  have  gone 
down  forever  into  the  abyss  of  oblivion,  and  still  the 
name  and  the  fame  of  the  son  of  Cush  are  living  real- 
ities in  the  Old  "World  and  the  New  !  In  those  days, 
as  the  old  Book  says,  a  man  was  famous  as  he  lifted 
up  his  spear  against  the  beasts  of  the  field — the  wild 
boar  and  the  lion  and  the  bear,  the  four-footed  deni- 
zens of  the  forest  and  the  fell,  who  had  then  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  world,  haughtily  disdaining  the  arro- 
gant usurpation  of  the  biped,  man.  The  wild  beast 
was  the  enemj*  in  those  days — the  universal  enemy — of 
the  human  race,  and  the  warfare  against  the  four- 
footed  lordlings  of  the  wilderness  was  the  highest 
and  the  most  universal  form  of  patriotism  and  of  hu- 
manity. Primitive  man  had  as  his  enemies  not 
smooth-skinned  bipeds,  speaking  different  dialects, 
like  Frenchmen  or  Germans  and  Russians,  but  fierce 
carnivores,  who  respected  no  truce,  who  observed  no 
frontiers,  who  gave  no  quarter,  and  vsdth  whom  he 
and  his  lived  on  terms  of  ceaseless  war,  war  d  out- 
rance,  war  to  the  knife  and  to  the  death.  Nor  was  it 
only  that  the  hunter  was  the  hero-patriot,  defending 
the  commonweal  against  the  savage  incursions  of 
ruthless  foes  ;  he  was  also  the  food  winner.  In  him 
militarism  and  industrialism  found  their  original  point 
of  union.  He  was  the  soldier  to  smite  and  to  slay  ;  but 
the  same  sword  that  smote  and  the  spear  that  slew  also 
provided  food  for  the  larder  and  clothes  for  the  ward- 
robe. Small  wonder  then  that  in  primitive  times, 
"  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  "  was  regarded 
as  the  first  of  men,  the  father  of  the  people,  the 
champion  of  the  race. 

FROM  THE  EUPHRATES  TO  THE  ZAMBESI. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  tents  of  the  children  of  Cush 
and  to  the  cities  which  Nimrod  builded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.    But  although  it  is  nearly  a  thou- 


sand years  since  the  last  wolf's  head  was  paid  for  in 
England,  and  most  of  our  millions  know  no  more 
dangerous  carnivore  than  the  domestic  cat  or  the 
necessary  dog,  there  are  huge  tracts  of  the  world's 
surface  which  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  plain 
of  Shinar  in  the  days  of  the  Babel-builders.  There 
are  millions  of  square  miles  where  the  sovereignty  of 
man  has  only  been  fitfully  asserted,  or  not  at  all.  In 
Central  Africa  the  human  being  is  rather  the  parasite 
of  the  over-lord  than  the  over-lord  himself.  The  real 
masters  of  the  interior  are  the  animals,  not  the  men. 
Hence  in  these  regions  the  hunter  is  still  the  hero, 
the  warrior,  and  the  food  provider.  He  is  the  pioneer 
of  civilization,  the  knight  errant  of  humanity.  The 
type  is  an  interesting  one  at  all  times,  but  especially 
interesting  to  us  of  the  civilized  world.  And  of  the 
hunter  type  the  supreme  example  among  us  to-day  is 
Frederick  Courteney  Selous,  the  Nimrod  of  South 
Africa. 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  CHASE. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  even  tiger-hunting  was  less  deliriously  ex- 
citing than  the  upsetting  of  ministries.  But  that  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  when  he  upset  ministries 
he  took  a  leading  personal  part  in  the  fray,  whereas 
when  he  went  tiger  hunting  he  was  in  his  liowdah, 
little  more  than  a  spectator  in  the  gallery,  while  the 
excitement  fell  properly  to  the  share  of  the  elephants 
and  the  beaters,  who  did  the  real  hunting.  There 
seems  to  be  little  question  that  the  habits  of  count- 
less generations,  who  perforce  had  to  hunt  or  die, 
have  bred  into  the  very  fibre  of  our  race  a  pas- 
sionate joy  in  the  chase  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  eradicate.  Fox-hunting,  that  most  artifi- 
cial of  sports,  bears  witness,  with  its  hundred  packs, 
to  the  passion  that  has  been  engendered  by  the 
stem  ordeals  though  which  our  ancestors  developed 
from  savagery  into  civilization.  Rat-catching,  as 
Carlyle  sardonically  declared,  may  be  a  great  deal 
more  respectable  pursuit  than  fox-hunting ;  but  what 
it  gains  in  respectability  it  lacks  in  excitement. 
There  are  few  men,  no  matter  how  closely  they  may  be 
desk-bound  or  closet-bred,  who  have  not  experienced 
at  some  moment  of  their  lives  the  fierce  thrill  of  a 
novel  but  enchanting  excitement  that  comes  from  the 
chase. 

THE  HUNTER   AS  PIONEER. 

I  have  sketched  so  many  politicians  and  poets  and 
philosophers  in  the  Review  that  it  is  a  welcome  relief 
to  vary  the  series  by  a  study  of  this  reversion  to  the 
type  of  the  aboriginal  hero.  Mr.  Selous  has  written 
one  book,  and  he  is  busy  with  another ;  but  he  is  not  a 
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writing  man  by  nature.  He  is  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,  who  can  read  the  spoor  of  the 
wild  l)east  better  tlian  tlie  books  of  the  ancients,  and 
who  can  better  diive  a  bullet  from  a  rifle  into  the 
brain  of  a  charging  lion  than  he  can  impel  his  idejis 
into  the  mind  of  the  British  public. 

But  Mr.  Selous  is  more  than  a  hunter,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  him  to  give  an  impression  even  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  nor  the  ca.se.  Even  Nimrod  was 
a  builder  of  cities,  and  jMr.  Solous  has  done  his  share 
in  empire  building.  He  was  the  pioneer  at  the  front, 
the  traveler,  the  geographer,  the  naturalist.  He. 
years  ago,  traveled  over  and  mapped  out  the  greater 
portion  of  Mashonaland,  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  an- 
nexed to  the  British  Empire.  Nor  was  he  contented 
with  acting  the  part  of  explorer  only  ;  when  the  time 
came  for  the  British  South  African  Company  to  enter 
into  i)ossession.  it  was  Mr.  Selous  who  was  jnoneer  of 
the  pioneers,  the  guide  and  leader  of  the  vanguard  of 
the  Company's  forces.  For  two  years  after  the  occu- 
patifm  he  remained  in  the  land  as  a  kind  of  i)residing 
genius,  making  roads,  and  generally  disci larging  some 
of  the  most  onerous  duties  of  empire  building.  In- 
deed, so  useful  have  be<»n  his  services,  and  so  consjiic- 
uous  the  success  with  which  they  have  been  crowned, 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  remind  the  public  ot 
the  hunter's  adventures,  which  have  been  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  renowni  of  the  pioneer 

AND   NATLRALIST. 

Great  a.s  Mr.  Selous  is  as  a  hunter  and  an  empire- 
builder,  he  would  i)robably  wish  to  be  remembered 
more  as  a  naturalist  than  as  anj-thing  else.  Though 
not  a  trained  scientist,  he  has  made  the  scientific 
world  his  debtor  liy  the  care  with  which  he  makes 
his  observations  and  the  patience  with  which  he  fol- 
lows up  his  studies,  and  the  inten.se  interest  which  he 
disi)lays  in  all  forms  of  animated  nature.  The  best 
si)ecinK'ns  of  wild  animals  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  at  South  Kensington  were  shot  by  Mr. 
Selous  in  the  wilds,  and  their  skins  sent  home  to  be- 
come a  perman<'nt  addition  to  the  attractions  of  th(! 
capital.  N(-r  is  it  only  South  Kensington  which  ha.s 
profited  by  the  spoils  of  his  campaigns  in  the  wil- 
derness; the  museum  at  the  Cape  has  received  from 
him  a  valuable  collection  of  butterflies;  for,  with 
the  true  instinct  of  the  all-roiand  naturalist,  Mr. 
Selous  is  just  as  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  a  moth  as  he 
is  in  the  shooting  of  an  elephant  or  the  hunting  of  a 
lion. 

The  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Roj'al  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  February  affords  some  index  to 
the  immense  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  region  which  lies 
north  of  the  Zambesi,  that  St.  Lawrence  of  Africa. 
Mr  Selous  is,  therefore,  a  typical  man  of  his  time, 
combining  in  his  own  person  the  prowess  of  the 
earliest  hunters  with  the  reflection,  habits  and  obser- 
vation of  the  scientific  naturalist  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  such,  his  character  and  career  are  full 
of  interest  equally  to  the  student  and  to  the  casual 
reader. 


II.— HUNTING   ADVENTURES  IN  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Selous  is  not  like  many  a  famous  Nimrod, 
without  education  or  breeding.  He  is  an  English 
gentleman,  educated  at  Rugby,  whose  country  home 
is  at  Wai'grave,  on  the  Thames,  and  who  finds  his 
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natural  level  among  the  cultured  and  well-to-do 
cla8ses,  who,  all,  democratic  changes  notwithstand- 
ing, practically  keep  the  government  of  the  Empire 
in  their  liaiids. 

HIS  HUGUENOT  FOREBEARS. 
^Ir.  Selous  comes  of  a  Hugtienot  familj',  which  mi- 
grated trom  France  to  e.scape  the  bitter  persecutions 
which  followed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  family  settled  in  Jersey,  where  there  still  re- 
mains a  clump  of  houses  bearing  the  family  name, 
although  no  living  Selous  is  to  be  found  upon  the  isl- 
and in  1  lie  i»resent  day.  His  great-great-grand-father, 
being  much  embittered  against  his  native  country  on 
account  of  the  per.secutif)n  which  drove  him  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  foreign  land,  endeavored  to  obliterate 
liis  foreign  origin  by  dropping  the  "e"  from  his 
name,  electing  to  be  known  as  Slous.  His  descend- 
ants, however,  restored  the  letter  shortly  after  their 
emigration  to  England.  Whatever  name  they  were 
known  by  they  transmitted  to  their  present  repre- 
sentative a  physical  constitution  of  almost  nnequaled 
vigor.  After  twenty  j'ears  roughing  it  in  tropical 
Africa  Mr.  Selous  is  to-day  as  hale  and  hearty  and 
as  healthy  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  you  will  dis- 
cover in  a  day's  march. 

TEA  AND  NO  TOBACCO. 

Probablj'  it  was  the  same  Huguenot  strain  in  his 
blood  which  shielded  the  young  traveler  from  the 
temptations  that  often  are  fatal  to  explorers.  With- 
out being  a  pledged  teetotaler,  Mr.  Selous  is  as  strict 
a  temperance  man  as  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
could  desire — i.e.,  in  all  his  wanderings  in  Africa  he 

The  illustrations  in  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Hopo  Pit,"  are  reproduced  from  the  original  drawings 
of  Mr.  Kelous'  sister. 
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has  uevtn-  taken  with  hnn  even  a  medicine-bottle  of 
brandy  or  of  other  spirits.  From  his  yoiith  up  he 
never  tasted  beer  or  wine  or  any  other  intoxicant.  If 
to-day  he  deii^ns  to  sip  the  wineglass  which  is  filled 
at  his  right  hand  during  a  dinner  party,  he  does  so 
merely  because  to  refuse  so  trifling  a  homage  to  the 
customs  of  society  would  occasion  inconvenience  and 
provoke  remark  ;  but  v^hen  Mr.  Selous  caters  for  him- 
self, he  drinks  nothing  but  tea,  and  tea  he  will  drink 
at  every  meal.  He  is  a  standing  example  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  pojiular  fallacy  that  tea  has  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  nerves ;  for  forty  years  Mr.  Selous 
has  been  an  inveterate  tea  drinker,  drinking  it  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night,  with  the  result  that  his  nerves 
are  like  steel,  and  he  can  face  the  charge  of  a  trump- 
eting elephant  with  imperturbable  sang  froid. 

The  anti-tobacconists  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  Mr.  Selous  is  also  proof  against  the  temptations 
of  the  insidious  weed.  As  a  boy,  tobacco  never  had 
any  charms  for  him,  and  to  this  day  he  is  free  from 
all  taint  of  nicotine.  No  cigarette,  cigar  or  pipe  has 
lured  him  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  rigid 
abstinence.  The  natives,  he  said,  with  whom  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Africa,  never  smoked  to- 
bacco, although  they  did  occasionally  intoxicate 
themselves  by  smoking  Indian  hemp.  They  are  now 
learning  to  use  the  pipe,  which  is  following  in  the 
wake  of  British  enterprise  in  Africa  as  elsewhere. 

THE  CHILD   IS  FATHER  OF   THE  MAN. 

From  early  childhood  Mr.  Selous  was  famous  for 
daring  activity,  for  indomitable  perseverance,  abso- 
lute fearlessness,  and  great  capacity  to  do  and  to 
dare.  When  he  was  only  fifteen  he  took  second  prize 
at  Rugby  for  swimming  in  his  first  year.    He  would 
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have  taken  the  first  prize  in  the  second  year  had 
there  not  happened  a  slight  accident  just  before  the 
race.  The  amphibious  habit  which  he  thus  early  ac- 
quired stood  him  in  good  stead  in  later  life,  when 
he  tliought  nothing  of  swimming  crocodile-haunted 
rivers,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  heavy  rifle  above  his 
head.  One  of  his  friends,  now  an  officer  in  the 
Guards,  to  whom  I  applied  for  reminiscences  of  the 
explorer  in  his  early  days,  sends  me  the  following  : 

I  was  both  at  a  private  and  public  (Rugby)  school  v  ith 
Selous,  and  a  real  "Tom  Brown"  he  was,  always  first 
wherever  there  was  any  sport,  mischief  or  fun  going;  but 
no  matter  what  scrapes  he  got  into  he  would  never  tell  a 
He. 

It  was  always  his  intention  when  he  left  Rugby  to  go  to 
Africa,  and  indulge  his  love  of  adventure,  sport  and  natu- 
ral history,  and  one  of  his  preparations  was  sleeping  next 
the  dormitory  window,  which  he  opened  wide  on  the 
coldest  nights,  as  the  nearest  approach  he  could  get  to 
"sleeping  in  the  open."  I  was  in  the  dormitory,  and 
devilish  cold  it  used  to  be.  What  he  loved  best  was  a  bit 
of  mischief  with  field  sport  or  natural  history  attached  to 
it.  To  wit,  on  one  occasion  getting  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  taking  the  eggs  out  of  a  jackdaw's  nest, 
which  was  just  against  the  bedroom  window  of  the  head 
master.  Dr.  Temple,  now  Bishop  of  London.  Temple  was 
very  fond  of  his  jackdaws,  and  hearing  the  commotion 
got  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, see  Selous,  though  up  the  tree  and  close  to  him,  and 
the  eggs  were  eventually  brought  back  in  triumph.  On 
another  occasion  he  got  two  eggs  from  the  heronry  at 
Coombe  Abbey  by  swimming  to  the  island  in  the  lake  on 
which  they  breed,  then  taking  off  his  wet  clothes  the  bet- 
ter to  climb  the  high  tree,  and  swimming  back,  it  being  a 
real  bitter  day  in  early  March. 

Poaching  of  all  sorts  was  dear  to  him  ;  bathing  in  for- 
bidden places  had  a  charm  ;  but,  besides  all  this,  he  was 

good  at  books,  good 
at  games,  knew  no 
fear,  and  was  loved 
by  everybody. 

"ALLAN  QUATER- 

MAIN?" 

The  boy  is  father 
to  the  man;  and, 
after  such  a  career, 
no  one  could  be 
surprised  that  Mr. 
Selous  took  himself 
to  the  continent 
which  affords  the 
discoverer  the  wid- 
est field  for  the 
gratification  of  his 
desires.  Many  peo- 
ple have  spoken  of 
Mr.  Selous  as  the 
Allan  Quatermain 
of  Rider  Haggard's 
thrilling  South 
African  romance. 
Rider  Haggard  is 
the  Fenimore 
Cooper  of  the  pres- 
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eiit  day,  and  Allan  Quatermain  is  as  famous  as 
Old  Leather  Stocking.  Allan  Quatermain  being 
the  most  famous  hunter  of  contemporary  fiction, 
and  Mr.  Selous  being  the  most  famous  living  hun- 
ter, the  public,  putting  two  and  two  together, 
jumps  to  the  conc'usion  that  Mr.  Selous  was  the 
original  from  which  Mr.  Haggard  drew  the  hero 
of  his  romance.  It  may  be  so;  but  if  so,  the  novel- 
ist hiis  taken  more  than  the  ordinary  liberty  in 
sketching  liis  portrait.  Allan  Quatermain  is  a  little 
and  ugly  man.  Mr.  Selous  stands  five  feet  eight 
and  a  half  inches,  weighs  about  170  pounds,  and  is, 
as  his  portrait  indicates,  a  man  of  prepossessing  and 
attractive  appearance.  Mr.  Selous  never  met  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  in  liis  life.  The  novelist  was  officially 
engaged  as  secretary  to  Sir  Theoi)hilus  Shejjstone  in 
the  Transvaal;  but  the  hunter  and  the  novelist  never 
met  face  to  face.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Selous' 
career  may  have  given  Mr.  Haggard  many  hints  for 
the  evolution  of  the  character  of  Allan  Qtiatermam; 
but  the  connection  probably  does  not  go  beyond  that. 
Those  who  have  read  "  Allan  Quatermain  "  will  be 
able  to  form  a  very  fair  idea  of  .some  of  the  adven- 
tures through  which  Mr.  Selous  has  passed. 

HOW  HE  BEGAN. 

But  from  his  youth  up  Mr.  Selous  was  seized  with 
a  i)assion  for  wandering  adventure,  which  could  only 
be  satisfied  in  other  lancLs  than  ours.  He  himself 
sjwaks  of  an  inborn  love  for  all  branches  of  natural 
history,  which  Wiis  stimulated  hy  the  early  study  of 
all  works  on  sport  and  travel  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands,  until  the  longing  for  the  free  and  easy 
gypsy  sort  of  life  described  by  Gordon  dimming, 
Baldwin,  and  others  became  in.sui)ix)rtable,  and  leav- 
ing England  behind  him  he  began  his  career  of  ad- 
venture in  South  Africa  at  the  earl}'  age  of  nineteen. 
This  wa.s  in  September,  1871.  He  started  life  with 
£400  in  his  pockets  and  a  constitution  that  was  worth 
many  hundred  pouiuLs.  He  remained  in  the  hunting 
field  from  1871  till  1H75.  After  a  year  in  England 
he  returned  to  his  first  love  and  spent  another  five 
years  in  the  African  interior.  He  returned  home 
in  1881  for  a  brief  visit,  but  since  then,  although  he 
has  twice  run  over  to  the  old  country  during  the  sea- 
son, he  has  practically  made  South  Africa  liis  home. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  working  with  the 
Chartered  Company  in  IMashonaland.  He  is  now  ar- 
ranging his  wonderful  collection  of  trophies  and 
writing  his  book.  When  this  is  finished  the  old  at- 
traction will  reassert  itself,  and  "  Allan  Quatermain" 
■sTill  once  more  find  himself  in  his  adopted  land. 

HIS  WORK  IN  AFRICA. 

Character  sketches,  fortunately,  are  not  biog- 
raphies :  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  preserve  strict 
chronological  order  in  wTnting  of  the  exploits  of  Nim- 
rods.  The  only  chronological  importance  about  hunt- 
ing stories  lies  in  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide  of  savage  life,  and  the  gradual, 
steady  rise  of  the  flood  of  human  progress.  The 
death  wrestle  with  the  brute  aboriginal  garrison  of 
the  wilderness  goes  on  endles.sly,  as  it  went  on  in  an- 


cient times  along  the  frontier  and  debatable  lands. 
Nor  has  the  method  of  attack  much  varied — at  least, 
not  since  gunpowder  was  invented.  Mr.  Selous,  for 
instance,  says  that  he  never  used  a  rifle  which  drove 
better  than  the  old  smooth  bore  muzzle-loading  duck 
gun  of  the  very  commonest  description,  with  which 
he  slaughtered  seventy-eight  elephants,  all  but  one  of 
which  he  shot  on  foot.  The  old  duel  between  tne 
slender,  all  but  naked  biped,  faring  forth  on  foot  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  massive  strength  of  the  orig- 
inal landlords,  is  ever  the  same.  There  is  the  pitting 
of  foresight,  calculation,  ingenuity  and  skill  against 
brute  strength,  natural  instinct,  the  swiftness  of  the 
qnadruiK'd.  Mr.  S<^l()us  did  a  good  deal  to  beat  back 
the  frontier  and  give  to  man  a  wider  and  safer  terri- 
tor\-  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  before.  He  was  one 
of  the  vanguard  who  clear  the  way.  On  him  and  on 
his  "  boys  "  fell  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  before  many 
years  are  over  lions  will  be  as  scarce  in  Mashonaland 
as  wolves  in  Wales. 

A  MODERN  ODYSSEY. 

His  journeyings  form  a  perfect  Odyssey  of  African 
adventure.  In  the  pages  of  "  A  Hunter's  Wanderings 
in  Africa,"  and  in  his  own  conversation,  we  have  end- 
less pictures  from  the  diversified  panorama  of  African 
exjiloratious.  To  those  who  have  the  Viking  strain 
in  their  blood  it  is  exciting  reading,  and  the  fa.scina- 
tion  of  such  a  life  is  almost  dangerous.  But  to  the 
sober  citizen  who  enjoys  his  morning  paper  with  his 
morning  roll,  and  trundles  backward  and  forward 
between  Bays  water  and  the  City  by  bus  or  under- 
ground railway,  the  experiences  of  the  modern  Nim- 
rod  are  the  reverse  of  alluring.  Mr.  Selous  seems  to 
have  suffered  almost  every  description  of  accident, 
and  to  have  almost  broken  every  limb  in  his  body. 
But  .somehow  or  other  it  was  always  only  almost.  He 
bears  to  this  day  the  mark  of  the  scar  which  was  left 
on  his  face  when  a  double-loaded  elephant  gun  burst 
at  his  shoulder  ;  l)ut  even  that  gaping  wound  did  not 
prevent  him  going  on  with  the  hunt  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Mr.  Selous  is  not,  to  look  at  him,  what 
would  l>e  regarded  as  a  tyjncal  Nimrod.  He  is  a 
middle-sized,  slightly-built,  spare,  light-complexioned 
man,  modest  and  una.ssuming  in  manner,  with  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  quiet,  self-pos.sessed 
English  gentleman.  No  one  who  sees  him  in  club  or 
drawing-room  would  imagine  that  this  was  the  man 
who  hits  wrestled  with  wild  beasts  in  African  jungles, 
who  has  run  mile  after  mile  in  his  hat  and  shirt  after 
elephants,  and  has  experienced  all  the  worst  vicissi- 
tudes of  pioneering  in  tropical  Africa. 

AN  IRON  CONSTITUTION. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Selous  deserves  to  be 
numbered  among  the  natural  miracles  that  occasion- 
ally occur,  as  if  to  prove  the  falsity  of  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  physicians.  For  twenty  years 
of  his  life  he  has  set  at  nought  almost  every  canon  of 
health.  He  has  exposed  himself  recklessly  under 
African  suns,  undergoing  the  most  violent  exertions 
bare  headed  and  bare  legged  in  a  temperature  which 
was  congenial  only  to  the  salamander.    He  has  liter- 
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ally  lived  in  the  open  through  the  long  mouths  of  a 
heavy  rainy  season  without  a  tent  or  a  waterproof, 
sleeping  night  after  night  in  the  open  without  opium 
or  alcohol,  or  any  prophylactic  except  quinine  and 
Warburg's  fever  mixture.  Mr.  Selous  is  an  enthusi- 
astic' believer  in  Warburg.  In  this  he  resembles 
General  Gordon,  who,  however,  shared  his  allegiance 
with  Cockle.  Mr.  Selous  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
need  of  Cockle,  or  Beecham,  or  any  other  stomachic 
pill.  During  the  whole  of  his  African  journeyings  he 
had  only  once  for  three  days  in  the  last  twelve  months 
of  his  sojourn  there  experienced  even  a  temporary 
trouble  of  his  digestive  apparatus.  Surely  with  all 
the  patent  digesters  conceived  by  the  imagination  of 
man,  that  which  was  packed  up  inside  the  corpora- 
tion of  Mr.  Selos  deserves  the  first  prize.  To  drink 
the  muddiest  of  water,  to  suck  a  few  drops  of  stag- 
nant moisture  through  the  sand,  and  to  have  no  other 
beverage  for  thi-ee  or  four  days  at  the  time  ;  to  be 
parched  with  thirst  until  his  throat  was  so  dry 
that  when  water  was  at  last  procured  it  could 
hardly  be  swallowed  ;  to  eat  monotonously  twice  a 
day  for  a  month  together  the  same  kind  of  meat 
without  any  bread  or  vegetables  ;  to  be  compelled  to 
consume  the  flesh  of  all  manner  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  in  various  stages  of  putridity — to  do  this  with 
an  African  sun  beating  down  on  your  head  during 
the  day,  while  you  are  shivering  and  freezing  at 
night  in  a  cold  severe  enough  to  coat  the  tea  in  your 
pot  with  ice ;  to  do  all  this  for  year  after  year,  to 
turn  up  as  right  as  a  trivet  or  as  tight  as  a  drum — 


surely  no  internal  fittings  of   the  human  being  were 
ever  exposed  to  so  severe  a  test  without  succumbing. 

LOBENGULA'S   "  BOY." 

Imagine  a  young  man  of  nineteen  starting  off  into 
the  unknown  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  sufficient  capi- 
tal in  his  pocket,  and  asking  nothing  of  the  world 
save  liberty  to  shoot.  There  you  have  young  Mr. 
Selous,  who  was  such  a  stripling  when  he  first  stood 
before  Lobengula  that  the  great  king  of  the  Matabele 
refused  to  give  him  leave  to  hunt  elephants.  "  You 
hunt  elephants  ! "  he  said;  "you  are  only  a  boy,  you 
had  better  hunt  antelopes."  It  was  only  after  much 
pertinacity  and  patient  waiting  that  the  required  per- 
mission was  accorded,  and  then  fortunately  without 
the  usual  restrictions.  "  You  are  only  a  boy,  you  can 
shoot  anywhere,"  opened  up  to  Mr.  Selous  the  pick  of 
Lobengula's  preserves.  The  old  savage  little  suspected 
what  a  Nimrod  he  was  letting  loose  upon  his  wild 
herds.  No  such  chance  is  ever  likely  to  fall  to  an 
English  youngster  again,  at  least  not  in  those  regions. 
Whether  further  inland,  nearer  the  Equator,  some 
equally  lucky  adventurer  is  likely  to  have  a  chance  of 
shooting  elephants  by  the  score  before  man's  estate, 
who  can  say  ?  The  dream  of  the  possibility  of  such 
achievements  is  enough  to  keep  many  a  schoolboy 
awake  at  night  longing  and  wondering,  and  praying 
— if  wishes  are  prayers — that  he  may  yet  be  allowed 
to  arrive  at  the  happy  himting  grounds  of  the  Dark 
Continent  before  all  the  big  game  is  killed  off,  and 
lions  have  to  be  preserved  as  diligently  as  foxes  in  the 
English  shires. 


THE   PIT  AT  THE   EXTREMITY  OF  THE    HOPO. 
(Reproduced  from  David  Livingstone'' s  ''First  Expedition  to  Africa.'^} 
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THE  HOPO. 

The  classic  Sundaj'-school  book  of  African  advent- 
ure in  my  boyhood  was  Jloftafs  interesting  story  of  his 
missionary  joiinieys  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.  What 
visi<jns  tliat  book  conjured  up  of  zebrjis  with  their 
velvety  stripes,  of  tall  giraffes  carrjang  lions  on  their 
shoulders  as  tliey  careered  through  the  desert,  plung- 
ing nuidlj'  to  escape  the  living  death  that  bit  and  tore 
into  their  vitals  ;  of  huge  buffaloes  and  graceful  eland  ! 
Then  Livingstone  took  uj)  tlie  tale,  and  threw  Moffat 
<iuite  into  tlie  shade.  For  he  ha<l  been  himself  chewed 
by  a  lion.  And  it  was  his  book  that  first  told  us  about 
that  liorril)lc  liopo  or  native  drive,  by  wliich  all  the 
beautiful  wild  animals  within  a  wide  range  of  country 
are  driven  within  an  ever-nan-owing  circle  of  nets, 
from  which  tlicre  is  only  one  exit — an  abysmal  pit 
into  which  they  are  driven  to  die.  The  picture  of 
tlie  zebras  and  antelopes,  and  many  another  bright 
and  beautiful  creature,  struggling  madly,  blindly 
into  that  horrible  pit,  haunted  me  for  years,  and  in  a 
way  may  be  said  to  haunt  me  still.  For  Livingstone 
gave  a  pitiful  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  helj)- 
less  wretches  fell  into  the  treacherous  jnt,  breaking 
their  limbs  as  they  were  hea])ed  up  one  above  the 
oth(>r,  while  the  hunters  sjM'ared  them  from  the 
sides.  When  the  pit  was  full,  and  all  the  animals  on 
the  surface  were  si>eared.out  of  their  pain,  those 
below  were  still  alive,  and  in  their  smothering  death 
agony  the  whole  horrible  comjiost  of  dead  and  dying 
animals  would  shudder  and  heave.  In  Piccadilly  at 
midnight  and  elsewhere  visions  of  that  African  hopo 
return  with  all  the  hoi)elessness  and  the  horror  of  the 
savage  chase. 

THE  UGLY  SIDE  OF  THE  CHASE. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  Iioikj  in  Mr.  Selous' 
wanderings.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  denj'  that  there 
is  much  that  is  anything  but  i)leasant  reading  in  tlie 
stories  which  he  tells  of  butcherage  in  tlie  African 
wilds.  There  is  something  wonderfully  human,  like 
the  eye  of  a  woman,  in  the  eye  of  the  giraffe  and  the 
antelope,  and  although  Mr.  Selous  seldom  killed  sjive 
for  food  or  for  profit,  others  were  less  careful.  And 
when  Mr.  Selous  hunts  on  horseback  the  odds  are  so 
heavy  against  the  animals  that  his  narrative  is  almost 
as  monotonous  as  the  diary  of  a  killer  at  an  abattoir. 
Wlien  you  run  down  a  herd  of  elephants  and  ride 
round  and  round  the  poor  wearied,  frightened  crowd, 
blazing  away  at  near  range  with  heavy  rifles  into 
their  \itals.  the  charm  of  the  sport  has  largely  disap- 
peared. Even  this,  however,  is  less  horrible  tlian  the 
hopo,  or  the  still  more  diabolical  practice  which  Mr. 
Selous  also  witnessed,  of  corralling  a  large  herd  of  hiji- 
pojxitanii  in  a  pool  and  delil)erately  starving  them  to 
death.  Nothing  comes  out  more  clearlv  in  Mr.  Selous' 
account  of  his  adventures  than  the  enormous  superi- 
ority which  a  mounted  man  has  over  all  \\'ild  animals. 
Man  by  himself  can  and  does  play  a  winning  game 
with  his  four-footed  rivals.  But  man  plus  horse — man, 
as  it  were,  become  centaur — has  the  whole  brute 
creation  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  A  good  horse  can 
mn  down  or  run  away  from  any  living  thing,  and 


hunting  in  good  country  with  a  good  horse  is  to  a  sure 
shot  almost  as  easy  as  catching  the  Brompton  bus.  It 
seems  almost  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  however,  first  to 
wound  your  game  and  then  to  drive  it  back  to  the 
wagons  before  giving  it  the  voup  cJc  grdce,  so  that  it 
may  be  butchered  close  to  the  kitchen  ;  but  this  is,  of 
course,  so  highly  convenient  that  no  one  can  wonder 
at  its  adoption. 

THE   WARDKNS   OF   THE   AFRICAN    MARCHES. 

Hunting  on  horseback  in  Africa  is  only  jiossible 
outside  the  fly  region.  The  tsetze  fly,  that  stings  man 
and  bciist,  only  tortures  the  man,  but  kills  the  horses. 
But  for  this  fly  the  elephant  would  jirobably  be  as 
extinct  as  thfe  dodo,  for  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
nature  that  the  largest  of  animals  owes  its  existence 
to  one  of  the  smallest.  The  tsetze  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  horse-fly.  Its  body  is  dull  gray,  with 
l)inkish  bars.  With  a  long  jirobe  that  can  jiierce 
through  the  thickest  flannel  it  drinks  the  blood  of 
man  and  beast.  Men  only  feel  one  bite  in  ten,  like 
the  sting  of  a  wasj) ;  the  other  nine  are  not  much 
more  than  flea-bites ;  but  horses  and  cattle  weaken 
and  die.  Hence  the  fly  country  is  a  preserve  of 
elcjihants  and  large  game,  where  they  can  only  be 
hunted  on  foot.  The  tsetze,  however,  depends  for 
liis  existence  upon  the  buffalo,  in  whose  dung  he  lays 
his  eggs.  Where  the  buffalo  roam  you  have  the 
tsetze.  Clear  out  the  buffalo  and  tlie  fly  vani.shes. 
Thus,  buffalo  and  tsetze  form  the  rampart  of  the 
elephant.  But  all  three  are  vanishing  before  the 
breechloader  and  the  constantly-increasing  demand 
of  civilization  for  ivory.  Mr.  Selous'  most  interest- 
ing adventures  were  in  the  fly  country,  or  when  he 
was  hunting  on  foot.  There  wjis,  however,  one  ex- 
ception. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

His  narrowest  escape  from  death  by  an  elephant 
took  place  on  September  17,  1K78,  when  Mr.  Sel<>us, 
with  George  Wood  and  their  Kaffirs,  slaughtered  a 
herd  of  elephants  near  the  Umhila  river.  There 
were  some  sixty  or  seventy  animals  in  the  herd, 
twenty-two  of  which  they  shot.  They  had  a  long 
day  of  it,  and  his  horse  was  dead  beat.  Once  Mr. 
Selous  only  got  away  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  for  an 
elephant  bull  charged  him.  furiously  trumpeting  all 
the  time  like  a  railway  engine,  while  his  horse  waa 
so  tired  it  would  only  canter.  After  the  herd  was 
nearly  destroyed,  Mr.  Selous  had  an  adventure  with 
a  cow  elephant  which  nearly  i)roved  fatal.  He  shot 
her  first  behind  the  shoulder,  and  then  again  between 
the  neck  and  the  shoulder.  On  receiving  this  second 
wound  she  backed  a  few  paces,  flapped  her  ears,  and 
then  diarged.  Mr.  Selous  in  vain  spurred  liis  hor.se  : 
the  poor  beast  was  too  worn  out  to  gallop.  In  a 
mf)ment  the  elephant  was  upon  them.  Mr.  Selous 
heal  d  two  short,  sharp  screams  above  his  head — "  All's 
up,"  he  thought — and  then  the  tusk  of  the  elephant 
struck  with  terrific  force  into  the  rear  of  his  horse, 
and  he  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  Although  half 
stunned  by  the  fall,  he  felt  he  was  unhurt,  but  the 
smell  of  the  elephant  was  very  strong:  and  no  wonder, 
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for  the  huge  animal  was  kneeling  over  him ;  he  had 
fortunately  been  thrown  under  its  body.  Had  he 
been  in  front  of  the  forelegs  he  would  never  have 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  He  wrenched  himself  loose, 
wi'iggled  out  from  beneath  her,  and  escaped  into  the 
bush.  His  eye  was  bruised,  all  the  skin  was  rubbed 
off  his  right  breast ;  but,  beyond  feeling  very  stiff  in 
the  neck  and  down  the  back,  he  was  none  the  worse. 
His  chief  regret  was  that  the  elephant  escaped.  His 
'horse,  although  badlj'  wcunded,  also  survived  the 
encounter. 

CHASED  BY  AN  ELEPHANT. 

Elephants  are  gruesome  cattle  to  be  at  close  quar- 
ters with.  Poor  Quabeet,  a  Kaffir  who  served  George 
Wood,  was  killed  by  a  tuskless  bull.  Quabeet  was 
pursuing  him  when  he  suddenly  charged,  and,  seizing 
the  hunter  with  his  trunk,  knelt  on  his  stomach,  and 
then  literally  wrenched  him  into  three  pieces.  The 
head,  chest,  and  arms  were  thrown  on  one  side, 
then  a  leg  and  thigh  were  torn  off,  and  the  elephant, 
having  wreaked  its  fury,  departed.  Mr.  Selous  had 
many  narrow  escapes  from  elephants  when  hunting 
on  foot.  One  of  liis  most  exciting  days  was  in  the 
valley  of  Dett.  Mr.  Selous,  with  Wood,  was  stalking 
a  herd  in  a  dense  bush.  They  had  fired  and  hit  some 
bulls.    Mr.  Selous  was  going  in  hot  pursuit  of  a 


wounded  bull  "  when  suddenly  the  trunk  of  another 
elephant  was  whirled  round,  almost  literally  above 
my  head,  and  a  short,  sharp  scream  of  rage  thrilled 
through  me,  making  the  blood  tingle  down  to  the 
very  tips  of  my  fingers.  How  I  got  away  I  scarcely 
knew.  I  bounded  over  and  through  thorn  bushes, 
which  in  cold  blood  I  should  have  deemed  impossible; 
but  I  was  urged  on  by  the  short,  piercing  screams, 
which,  repeated  in  quick  succession,  seemed  to  make 
the  whole  air  vibrate,  and  by  the  fear  of  finding  my- 
self encircled  by  the  trunk  or  transfixed  by  the  tusk 
of  the  enraged  animal.  After  a  few  seconds  (I  don't 
think  she  pursued  me  a  hundred  yards,  though  it 
seemed  an  age)  the  screaming  ceased."  It  was  a  near 
shave.  Mr.  Selous  emerged  from  the  bush  stark 
naked. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  HIS  SCAR, 

He  always  hunts  bare  legged  when  on  foot,  wear- 
ing only  a  flannel  shirt  girt  round  his  loins,  with  a 
leathern  girdle  and  a  hat.  In  plunging  through  the 
bushes  three-fourths  of  his  shirt,  the  girdle  and  the 
hat  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  hardly  a  square 
inch  of  skin  on  his  front  uninjured  by  the  thorns. 
His  adventures,  however,  had  not  ceased.  He  re- 
sumed the  pursuit  of  the  bull,  and,  firing  at  him  at 
short  range  mth  an  elephant  gun  loaded  twice  over 
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by  mistake,  he  very  nearly  lost  Ms  life.  The  explo- 
sion lifted  him  clean  from  the  ground.  He  tui'ned  a 
somersault  and  fell  face  doxNTiwards,  the  gun  flying 
yards  away  in  the  rear.  His  face  was  covered  with 
blood,  caused  by  a  deep  cut,  two  inches  long,  made  in 
his  cheek  by  the  recoiling  gun.  His  shoulder  was  in- 
jured ;  he  could  not  lift  his  right  arm  ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  went  after  the  elephant  again 
and  contrived  to  get  another  shot.  His  attendant, 
panic  stricken,  declared  that  his  master  was  be- 
witched ;  but  he  still  pursued  the  elephant.  This 
time  he  had  to  face  another  charge.  He  was  within 
twenty  yards,  charging  at  full  speed  through  the 
grass,  when  he  was  stopjied  by  a  four-ounce  ball  on 
the  head.  He  was  not  killed,  however,  and  ulti- 
mately the  whole  herd  got  off  \Nathout  losing  a  single 
tusk. 

ELEPHANTIANA. 

Mr.  Selous  is  full  of  elephant  stories.  He  has  killed 
over  a  hundred  of  tlie.se  monstrous  pachyderms.  He 
says  that,  althougli  they  smell  a  man  very  quickly, 
they  do  not  discern  him  well  with  their  eyes.  If  he 
stands  (juite  motionless,  the  odds  are  they  will  mis- 
take him  for  a  tree  or  a  stump  and  leave  liim  alone. 
African  elephants  stand  about  10  feet  high,  and  their 
tusks  weigh  from  'M)  to  70  pounds  eacli.  Tlie  most 
edible  i)art  of  the  elephant  is  its  heart,  after  that  its 
foot  and  its  trunk.  The  elephant  is  a  natural  reser- 
voir of  fat,  and  out  of  his  cavernous  interior  the  na- 
tives carefully  excavate  every  particle  of  tallow  as 
soon  as  he  is  disemboweled.  As  they  bathe  in  his 
blood,  and  allow  it  to  dry  on  their  bodies,  they  are 
not  very  desirable  con'panions.  The  elephant  when 
wounded  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on  for  ever  until  he 
drops,  hence  it  is  seldom  any  use  following  up  the 
trail  of  any  but  a  verj'  badly  wounded  l)e;Lst.  Wlien 
very  hot  they  insert  their  trunks  in  their  stomaths, 
draw  up  water,  and  sprinkle  it  over  theii  backs — 
prefeiTing  apparently  to  have  the  moLsture  out.side 
rather  than  inside.  The  natives  eat  all  the  elephant 
to  the  bare  l)ones.  if  they  can  keep  the  carcass  from 
the  lions  and  the  hyenas.  They  eat  it  when  putrid, 
just  as  greedily  as  when  it  is  fresh  killed.  In  this 
they  resemble  the  lion,  who  will  liatten  on  a  seetliing 
mass  of  maggoty  iiutridity  day  after  da}',  never  caring 
in  the  least  to  kill  fresh  meat  so  long  as  any  carrion 
remains.  Whatever  feeling  of  interest  we  may  h;ive 
in  elephants  at  a  distance,  a  herd  of  wild  elephants 
must  be  about  as  un<lesirable  an  appurtenance  of  an 
agricultural  community  as  could  be  imagined.  They 
trample  down  plantations,  wrench  away  the  branches 
of  trees,  rout  up  the  roots  of  every  edible  shrub  with 
their  tusks,  and  generally  rush  like  a  great  porcine 
avalanche  of  ruin  across  the  countrj'.  Hence  as  civ- 
ilization comes  the  elephant  must  go.  And  go  he 
does — nor  does  he  stand  upon  the  order  of  his  going. 
Poor  wretch,  he  carries  on  his  head  the  premium  for 
his  own  destruction.  A  pair  of  average  tusks,  weigh- 
ing say  50  pounds  each,  represent  a  money  value  of 
£50  each.  Every  elephant,  therefore,  maj'  be  said  to 
carry  a  £25  note  payable  to  his  slaughterer,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  value  as  victuals. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  ELEPHANT. 

In  talking  over  his  exploits  with  Mr.  Selous,  I  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  which  every  one  must  have  who 
reads  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  such  hecatombs  of 
animals,  and  found  to  my  delight  that  Mr.  Selous 
heartily  agreed  with  me. 

"  I  am  not  a  hunter  by  nature,"  said  he,  "I  am  a 
naturalist.  If  I  had  been  properly  trained  as  a  youth, 
and  could  have  obtained  employment,  I  should  have 
devoted  all  my  life  to  scientific  observation,  and 
would  have  collected  specimens  instead  of  slaughter- 
ing elepliants  ;  but  I  Wiis  not  trained  as  a  naturalist, 
and  I  was  shut  up  to  elephant  hunting  as  a  means  of 
making  my  living.  I  made  it  pay.  It  was  rough  and 
heavy  work,  but  it  gave  me  my  livelihood  ;  and  after 
all,  the  elephant  is  not  a  creature  with  whom  civiliza- 
tion can  rub  slionlders.  As  civilization  advances  the 
elei)liant  must  disappear.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
African  elephant  will  be  domesticated  south  of  the 
troi)ical  regions.  For  practical  i)urposes  you  will 
get  more  work  out  of  a  span  of  oxen  than  you  will 
get  from  a  full-grown  elephant.  In  Central  Africa, 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  it  may  be  po.ssible  to  pre- 
serve him,  but  he  will  not  pay  his  expenses  in  regions 
where  oxen  and  horses  can  be  used.  The  African 
elejihant  is  mucli  quicker  on  his  feet  than  the  Indian, 
and  the  exiHiriment  of  utilizing  him  either  for  war 
or  industry  is  a  doubtful  one.  He  costs  too  much  to 
keep." 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
elephants  living  in  his  country — i.  e.,  in  the  country 
in  which  he  made  his  living  as  an  elephant  hunter 
when  lie  first  went  out — he  said  there  were  still  a  few 
stragglers,  but  there  were  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
wortli  any  one's  while  to  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  ivory.  There  were  still  some  on  the  Pungwe, 
where  he  shot  last  October,  but  in  Mashonaland  and 
along  the  Zaml>esi,  where  once  they  abounded,  there 
were  practically  only  to  be  found  some  straggling 
specimens. 

THE  TRITH   ABOUT  THE  LION. 

After  elephants  Mr.  Selous  has  most  to  say  about 
lions,  of  which  he  has  shot  over  twenty.  Mr.  Selous 
has  had  many  adventures  with  the  king  of  beasts.  On 
one  occasion  (that  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration) he  killed  three  full-grown  lions  with  four 
shots.  Lions,  it  seems,  are  easily  killed.  A  bullet 
that  would  not  break  up  an  antelope  will  do  for  a 
lion.  P(?r  coTvfra,  their  flesh  is  capital  eating.  Lion 
pie  is  almost  as  goo<l  as  veal  pastry,  and  quite  as 
white.  Mr.  Selous  is  much  impressed  by  the  eye  of 
a  lion.  It  is,  he  says,  of  a  fiery  yellow  of  intense 
brilliancy.  The  lion  measures  from  ten  to  eleven  feet 
from  nose-tip  to  tail-tip,  and  weighs  well  on  to  four 
hundredweight.  But  instead  of  holding  his  head  no- 
bly in  the  air,  as  royalty  is  supposed  to  do,  his  leonine 
majesty  always  walks  v^nth  his  head  lower  than  the 
line  of  his  back.  Sometimes  he  raises  it  to  take  a 
look  at  an  intruder,  but  he  lowers  it  promptly  and 
trots  away  with  a  growl.  When  at  bay,  with  oi)en 
mouth  and  glaring  eyes,  he  holds  his  head  low  be- 
tween his  shoulders.  He  keeps  up  a  continuous  growl. 
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twitching  his  tail  from  side  to  side  ;  and  Mr.  Selous 
declares  that  even  then  he  is  as  unpleasant  looking  an 
animal  as  can  be  seen  in  a  day's  march.  Another 
illusion  that  Mr.  Selous  destroys  is  that  of  the  ani- 
mal's mane.  He  asserts  that  the  lions  at  the  Zoo  are 
much  more  nobly  maned,  with  rare  exceptions,  than 
their  wild  congeners.  Leisure  and  regular  meals 
seem  to  agree  with  lions  as  well  as  with,  human  be- 
ings, and  the  menagerie  lion  is,  for  show  purposes, 
a  much  more  imposing  lion  than  the  monarch  of  the 
African  desert. 


same  mother.  They  travel  about  sometimes  in  troops, 
sometimes  in  couples,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
a  score  of  hyenas.  Mr.  Selous  says  that  horses  or 
oxen  that  have  never  been  mauled  by  a  lion  have  no 
instinctive  fear  of  the  brute,  but  once  let  them  expe- 
rience what  a  lion's  scratch  or  bite  is,  they  ever  after- 
wards go  mad  with  terror.  Lions  can  get  over  the 
ground  at  a  great  pace,  but  they  come  along  like  a 
dog  at  a  clumsy-looking  gallop,  and  can  usually  be 
overtaken  by  a  good  horse.  They  kill  their  game  in 
different  ways.     They  spring  upon  the  shoulders  of 
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THE  DEAD  LION   AND   THE    WIDOWED   LIONESSES. 


THE  KING  OF  BEASTS  AND  HIS  WAYS. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Selous  does  something  to 
vindicate  the  roar  of  the  lion  from  the  discredit  heaped 
upon  it  by  Livingstone.  The  great  missionary  likened 
it  to  the  booming  of  an  ostrich.  Mr.  Selous  says  that 
the  ostrich  boom  sounds  as  loud  at  fifty  yards  distance 
as  the  roar  of  a  lion  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
two  notes  are  as  different  as  the  notes  of  a  concertina 
and  a  cathedral  organ.  Mr.  Selous  says  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  more  grand  and  more  awe-inspiring 
than  the  roaring  of  several  lions  in  unison,  especially 
if  the  listener,  as  Mr.  Selous  was  on  one  occasion,  is 
not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  the  performers.  The 
old  lions  who  have  worn  down  their  teeth  are  the 
most  dangerous  to  human  beings.  With  them,  as 
with  tigers,  it  is  necessity,  not  choice,  which  leads 
them  to  diet  off  man.  Mr.  Selous  does  not  believe 
there  are  two  species  of  African  lions.  The  black 
maned  and  the  tawny  maned  are  both  born  of  the 


buffaloes,  seize  their  nose  with  one  paw,  and  break 
their  neck  by  suddenly  jerking  the  head  backward. 
Horses  are  sometimes  bitten  in  the  throat,  sometimes 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  behind  the  head.  They  never 
carry  off  their  prey,  but  merely  drag  it  along  the 
gi'ound,  holding  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck.  When 
eating  a  large  animal  they  tear  open  the  belly  near  • 
the  navel  and  first  eat  the  liver,  heart  and  lungs.  If 
they  vary  this  they  begin  by  eating  the  hindquarters. 
Sometimes  they  bury  the  entrails  in  the  earth,  return- 
ing to  them  afterwards.  Hunger  is  the  chief  source  of 
"ihe  lion's  courage.  "A  hungry  lion  is  a  true  devil, 
and  fears  nothing  in  the  world." 

CHARGED   BY  A  BUFFALO. 

After  the  lion,  Mr.  Selous  tells  us  most  about  the 
buffalo,  of  which  he  has  shot  over  two  hundred.  An 
ugly  customer  a  wounded  buffalo  must  be  when  he 
charges,  but  Mr.  Selous  maintains  that  in  comparison 
vvdth  the  number  of  buffaloes  shot  only  a  small  pro- 
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ADVENTURE   WITH   A   BUFFALO.      IUVeu  NATA,   MAY  20,    1874. 


portion  charRe,  and  that  he  is  not  nearly  so  danRer- 
on.s  as  the  lion.     On  May  20,   1874.  however,  Mr. 
Relnns  narrowly   osrajied   death   at  the  horns  of  a 
bnflfalo.     Twice  he  liad  pulled  the  trigger  at  an  old 
buffalo  bull  at  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  and  twice 
the  gnn  had  missed  fire.     A  third  time  he  preparefl 
to  fire,  when  the  bull  suddenly  wheeled  round  and 
charged,  with  his  nose  stretched  straight  out  and  his 
horns  laid  back,   uttering  short  angr>'  gnints.     He 
was  upon  Mr.  Selous  in  a  moment.     He  fired  full  in 
the  bull's  face,  but  it  did  not  stop  him.     In  a  second 
his  horn  wjis  plunged  deep  in  the  poor  horse's  stom- 
ach, wrenching  out  the  entrails,  and  tos.sing  horse 
and  rider  into  the  air  as  a  bull  vnl\  toss  a  dog.     The 
bull  stopped  short.     The  horse  galloped  away,  and 
Mr.  Selous  lay  flat  on  the  ground  ^^^thin  a  few  feet  of 
the  buffalo's  nose.    The  bull  then  charged  again.   Mr. 
SeloTis  laj^  as  flat  as  possible,  and  the  buffalo  rushed 
over  him.    It  struck  at  him  as  he  lay,  but  fortunately 
missed  him  with  the  point;  it  struck  his  right  shoulder 
^^^th  the  round  part  of  the  horn,  nearly  dislocating 
his  elbow,  but  otherwise  he  was  little  hurt.     The 
buffalo  galloped  off,  but  the  horse  was  so  injured 
it  had  to  be  shot.     The  most  exciting  sport  in  the 
world  is  that  of  following  into  thick  covert  the  blood 
spoor  of  a  wounded  buffalo.    "When  he  charges  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stop  him,  and  often  the  only 
chance  is  to  shin  it  up  the  nearest  tree,  against  which, 
however,  they  are  apt  to  charge  so  furiously  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  to  hold  on.     In  the  open  they 


can  outpace  any  but  the  fastest  horse.  In  charging 
they  always  hold  their  noses  straight  out,  and  only 
lower  their  heads  just  as  they  .strike.  Their  horns 
are  from  three  to  four  feet  across,  and  each  horn 
about  three  feet  long. 

THE   "pleasures"  OF  SPORT. 

In  facing  great  game  it  is  necessary  to  have  imper- 
ttirbable  self-possessi»jn.  To  aim  quietly  and  shoot 
coolly  at  the  nose  of  a  lion  just  about  to  spring  upon 
you  requires  some  nerve  ;  but  it  is  probably  less  try- 
ing than  the  effort  to  take  sure  aim  at  the  heart  of  a 
trumpeting  elephant  who  is  thundering  through  tbe 
bush  on  murderous  thoughts  intent,  or  even  to  spot  a 
buffalo  when  charging.  The  hunter  needs  to  have 
great  indifference  to  pain.  Mr.  Selous  mentions  oc- 
casionally that  he  spent  a  whole  day  in  picking  thorns 
out  of  his  body.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  his 
wanderings  a  companion  ignited  some  powder  and 
an  explosion  foUowed  by  which  he  was  badly  burned 
all  over  the  neck  and  face  ;  the  eyes  and  the  insides 
of  his  lips  and  nostrils  were  so  badly  burned  that  he 
did  not  recover  for  some  time,  notwithstanding  the 
%ngorous  rubbing  of  his  .skinless  face  vith  oil  and  salt. 
On  this  first  giraffe  hunt  his  horse  cannoned  against  a 
tree  trunk  so  violently  as  nearly  to  break  his  right 
leg.  and  he  had  to  wander  for  nearly  ninety  hours 
\vithout  food  or  water,  spending  night  after  night  in 
the  freezing  cold  of  an  African  winter,  where  ice  will 
form  over  small  bodies  of  water,  etc.    On  another 
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occasion,  he  cracked  the  tibia  of  his  leg  so  badly  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  that  some  of  the  serum  ran  out, 
forming  a  lump  on  the  bone  and  laming  him  for  some 
time.  I  have  already  described  the  way  his  cheek 
was  cut  open  by  the  double-loaded  rifle.  From  all 
these  and  many  other  wounds,  bruises  and  accidents 
he  escaped,  and  Mr.  Selous  is  now  as  sotmd  in  wind, 
limb  and  eyesight  as  he  was  when  he  first  landed  in 
Africa. 

During  his  second  sojourn  in  the  wilds  he  suffered 
severely  from  fever  and  ague,  as  well  as  from  all  man- 
ner of  hardship  from  the  lack  of  food  and  watei'. 
Thirst  must  be  an  almost  intolerable  torture.  Oxen. 
Mr.  Selous  says,  in  the  coolest  season  will  not  pull  a 
wagon  without  water  for  moi'e  than  three  days  and 
four  nights  ;  in  summer,  they  will  not  pull  more  than 
two  days  and  two  nights  without  water.  They  will , 
however,  walk  when  unyoked  for  long  distances  to 
the  water.  The  African  traveler  has  plenty  of  na- 
ture's best  sauce  to  his  meals,  and  he  needs  it.  To 
live  day  after  day  for  weeks  on  nothing  but  the  flesh 
of  such  animals  as  he  may  be  able  to  kill,  makes  a 
man  pine  not  so  much  after  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt, 
as  after  the  vegetables  and  bread,  which  are  unat- 
tainable luxuries  in  the  desert.  When  traveling  with 
wagons  the  hunter  is  within  range  of  civilization.  It 
is  only  when  he  is  far  afield,  without  tent  or  shelter, 
with  no  companions  but  his  native  boys  and  his  trusty 
rifle,  that  he  enjoys  to  the  full  the  savage  gypsj'ing 
that  first  lured  Mr.  Selous  to  South  Africa. 

SOMETHING  LIKE  A  GAME  BAG. 

Of  the  innumerable  animals  that  fell  victims  to 
this  sure  shot  we  need  not  speak.  It  seems  a  sin  to 
kill  a  giraffe,  a  zebra,  or  an  antelope,  they  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  rare.  But  Mr.  Selous  was  contin- 
ually compelled  to  kill  them  for  food.  Here  are  two 
of  his  game  lists  : 

I. — From  JuSe  5  to  December  5,  1874. 

Elephant 24      Koodoo. , 3 

Rhinoceros,  black 5      Sable  Antelope 1 

white 4      Roan         "         1 

Hippopotamus 1      Tsessebe .     3 

Buffalo 19      Waterbuck 1 

Giraffe 2      Lechwe . .     3 

Zebra 7      Pookoo 7 

Wart  Hog 4      Impala .'i 

Lion 1  1 

Eland 1  — 

Total   93 

II.— From  January  1,  1877,  to  December  31,  1880. 


Elephant 20 

Rhinoceros,  black 10 

"  white 2 

Hippopotamus 4 

Giraffe 18 

Buffalo 100 

Zebra 48 


Wart  Hog 17 

Ostrich 3 

Crested  Bustard 6 

Lion 13 

Spotted  Hyena 3 

Antelopes  of  all  sorts. . .  304 


Total .548 


111.— THE    EFFECT    OF    CAREER    ON 
CHARACTER. 

Mr.  Selous  has  not  been  brutalized  by  his  warfare 
with  brutes,  neither  has  he  lost  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  In  politics  he  is  a  Liberal  at  home  and 
an  Imperialist  abroad. 

HIS  PRIDE  OF  RACE. 
He  found,  naturallj',  much  food  for  complacency 
in  contrasting  the  English  with  the  Portuguese  in  their 
dealings  with  the  natives.  The  Portuguese  are  hos- 
pitable enough  to  English  travelers,  but  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  natives  they  are  cruel.  He  found  them 
to  be  slave  traders  and  cruel,  as  all  slave  traders  are. 
One  Diego,  a  mild  little  man,  flogged,  till  the  blood 
came,  a  pretty  young  girl  who  had  been  captiiredand 
enslaved.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
the  honest  pride  of  race  with  which  Mr.  Selous  re- 
cords the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  the  word  of  an 
Englishman.  The  natives  of  a  countrj'  recently 
raided  by  the  Portuguese  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
English,  "  Children  of  the  Almighty,  people  who  did 
not  kill  and  plunder."    Mr.  Selous  says  : 

I  am  proud  to  rank  myself  as  one  of  that  little  body  of 
English  and  Scotch  men  who,  as  traders  and  elephant  hunt- 
ers in  Central  South  Africa,  have  certainly,  whatever  may 
be  their  failing  in  other  respects,  kept  up  the  name  of 
Englishmen  among  the  natives  for  all  that  is  upright  and 
honest.  In  the  words  of  Buckle,  we  are  neither  monks 
nor  saints,  but  only  men.  However,  a  Kaffir  who  is  owed 
money  by  one  Englishman,  perhaps  the  wages  for  a  year's 
work,  will  take  a  letter  without  a  murmur  to  another 
Englishman  hundreds  of  miles  away  if  he  is  told  by  his 
master  that  upon  delivering  the  letter  he  will  receive  his 
payment.  .  .  .  "Whereas  on  the  Lower  Zambesi,  near 
Zumbo,  you  cannot  get  a  native  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  with  the  Portuguese  to  stir  hand  or  foot  in  your 
service  unless  you  pay  him  all  or  part  of  his  wages  in  ad- 
vance. 

THE  WHITES  AND  THE  BLACKS. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  blacks  if  the  whites 
had  never  entered  their  country. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Selous  ;  "  I  do  not  think  the  native 
is  likely  to  be  treated  over  kindly  by  the  white  man  ; 
bVit  the  worst  treatment  he  ever  gets  from  his  white 
masters  is  benevolence  compared  with  the  treatment 
which  he  used  to  receive  from  bis  black  neighbors. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  evidence  with 
which  the  country  abounds  of  the  absolute  extermina- 
tion of  whole  tribes  by  their  internecine  wars.  There 
was  once  an  immense  population  in  Mashonaland ; 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  without  an 
inhabitant  to-day.  The  people  are  simply  killed  out ; 
and  as  it  is  there  so  it  is  in  many  other  places  in  South 
Africa.  The  black  man  was  a  worse  enemy  to  his 
brother  black  than  even  the  Portuguese  whites  ;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  Portugal  most  of  the  mischief  that 
is  done  is  done  by  the  black  men  upon  each  other. 
Blacks,  educated  or  half  educated  by  the  Portuguese 
population,  having  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  a 
certain  area  or  prazo.  as  soon  as  they  buy  their  dis- 
trict simply  put  on  the  screw  to  the  uttermost,  so  as 
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to  make  a  profit  out  of  their  transaction.  If  the  un- 
fortunate wretches  do  not  pay,  they  simply  seize  all 
their  women  and  use  them  as  slaves  until  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  ransom  them  by  paying  whatever 
V)lood  money  the  extortioner  or  tax-gatherer  chooses 
to  exact." 

MISSIONARIES. 

Of  the  vexed  question  as  to  missionaries,  Mr. 
Selous"  testimony  is  clear.  He  has  notliing  but  i)raise 
for  the  hard-working  and  indefatigable  missionaries 
who  pioneer  civilization  in  Central  Africa  ;  and  he 
expressly  says  that  the  only  natives  whom  he  has  ever 
either  admired  or  resjjected  were  the  sons  of  some  of 
Khama's  hea(bnen,  who  had  been  educated  by  Mr. 
^Mackenzie  at  Kuruman.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for 
such  a  slayer  of  animals  not  to  feel  admiration  for  a 
man  like  Mr.  Sykes,  who  in  1859  established  his  mis- 
sion station  at  Emhlangen  in  Matabeleland.  in  the 
midst  of  roving  lions,  avIio  used  to  come  and  drink 
every  night  at  a  pool  two  liundred  yards  from  his 
doorstej).  and  whose  most  aiipreciat<'d  pastoral  duty 
wius  the  driving  of  wild  elephants  out  of  the  cornfields 
of  his  flock. 

SOUTH   AFRICA   AS  A  COIvONY. 

I  a.sked  Mr.  Selous  what  he  tliought  of  the  oppor- 
tunities South  Africa  afforded  for  European  coloniza- 
tion. He  said  he  had  no  doubt  Euro]»eans  could  live, 
thrive,  marry,  and  multii)ly  on  all  the  plateau  lands 
both  south  and  north  of  the  Zaml)esi.  Families  of 
European  missionaries  to  the  third  generation  had 
sliown  that  the  English  lost  nothing  in  vitality  or 
])hysical  energy  by  living  in  Matalx-le,  and  he  liad  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  next  century,  all  that  liighland 
would  l)e  i)e()pled  uj)  with  the  English  and  Dutch. 
The  exiK'nence  of  Eurojjeans  in  Miushonaland  had 
been  conclusive  on  this  |K)int.  There  would  be  fevers, 
no  doubt,  even  on  the  plateau.  If  ordinary  English- 
men were  to  travel  from  London  to  Aberdeen,  sleejt- 
ing  in  the  open,  and  exi)eriencing  the  hardships  which 
an  African  exidorer  took  as  a  matter  of  course  imder 
the  tropical  sun,  they  would  i)robably  suffer  more 
from  ill-health  than  the  African  does  from  fever. 

The  first  nine  years  of  Mr.  Selous'  African  expe- 
riences were  chiefly  devoted  to  hunting  ;  the  last  ten 
have  been  spent  in  exploring  and  naturalizing.  From 
1882  to  1892  he  spent  about  eight  years  in  Mashona- 
land.  During  that  time  he  had  been  roughly  mapping 
out  the  country  by  taking  compass  bearings,  wherever 
possible,  from  hill  to  hill,  and  sketching  the  course 
■of  the  innumerable  rivers  and  streams.  During  these 
eight  years  he  was  continually  on  the  move,  seldom 
sleeping  two  nights  in  the  same  place.  He  thinks  he 
has  climbed  almost  every  hill  in  Mashonaland,  and 
he  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  new  land  which 
the  Chartered  Company  has  added  to  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Of  Mr.  Bent  and  the  cities  of 
Mashonaland  he  speaks  with  little  respect,  and  entirely 
repudiates  his  theories  about  Zimbabwe.  He  believes 
that  the  people  who  live  in  the  country  to-day  are  the 
"descendants  of  those  who  built  Zimbabwe.  If  the 
early  builders  of  the  strange  temple  originally  came 


from  Arabia,  then  they  have  mixed  with  the  popula- 
tion they  found  there,  which  down  to  quite  recent 
times  has  continued  to  build  fortifications  and  dig 
gold  just  in  the  same  way  as  their  i-emote  progenitors, 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MASHONALAND. 

Mr.  Selous  believes  in  Mashonaland.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificently watered  country,  far  vaster  than  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  other  rapid  tourists  can 
imagine.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  lies  over 
3.000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  some  parts  even  as 
uuich  as  5,000  or  6,000  feet  above.  During  the  hottest 
months  cool  winds  blow  from  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the 
nights  are  cold  all  the  year  round,  and  in  winter  even 
bitterly  so.  He  says  that  an  Englishman  suddenly  set 
down  in  the  Mashonaland  ui)land  in  the  midst  of  the 
bracken  with  which  the  wliole  slope  is  covered,  would 
imagine  that  he  wjis  on  a  wild  moorland  of  northern 
Europe  rather  than  in  tropical  Africa.  During  eight 
months  of  the  year  the  country  is  very  healthy,  but 
in  the  raiiiy  season  there  is  a  gcK)d  d6al  of  fever  in  the 
lower  parts.  Mr.  Selous  thinks  that  Mashonaland 
will  be  one  of  the  most  prosjierous  of  the  British 
colonies.  The  future  of  the  gold  field  is  assured,  and 
European  women  and  children  can  live  and  thrive  on 
any  part  of  the  plateau.  Two  papers  are  already 
])ublished — the  Jihodesia  Herald  and  the  Rhodesia 
Chrouiclc,  in  Fcjrts  Salisbury  and  Victoria.  Brick 
buildings  are  being  put  up.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
and  any  vegetable  can  be  more  easily  grown  in  Ma- 
shonaland than  in  any  other  i)ortion  of  South  Africa. 

THE  GUIDE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  OPHIR. 

It  was  to  this  land  that  Mr.  Selous  guided  tiie 
British  South  African  Company's  expedition  in  1890. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  when  the  Jews  made  their 
famous  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  mounted  upon  the  Horse  of  Life,  ro<le 
before  the  host,  guiding  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness. In  fault  of  tliis  celestial  guide,  the  South  African 
Company  had  no  inadequate  substitute  in  Mr.  Selous. 
Not  for  a  single  hour  were  any  of  the  eighty  wagons 
detained  along  any  part  of  the  four  hundred  miles  of 
road  that  were  made  through  a  wild  country  of  forest, 
swamps  and  mountains.  Seldom  or  never  has  so  dif- 
ficult a  march  been  carried  out  with  such  complete 
success. 

Mr.  Selous  is  now  in  England  busily  engaged  in 
writing  his  book,  which  will  be  published  by  Ward 
&  Co.,  the  famous  taxidermists  of  Piccadilly.  The 
"  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa  "  tells  the  story  of 
nine  years'  adventures  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Dark 
Continent ;  the  second  volume  will  carry  its  story  for 
eleven  years  further,  and  will  be  of  much  more  gen- 
eral interest  than  the  first,  which  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  a  narrative  of  a  hunting  adventure. 

READING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

When  Mr.  Selous  was  in  the  wilderness  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was  of  necessity  without 
provender  in  the  way  of  books.    When  a  man  has  to 
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tramp  on  occasion  forty  miles  under  a  blazing 
African  sun,  carrying  a  rifle  which  weighs  fourteen 
or  fifteen  pounds,  it  is  obvious  that  he  will  not 
burden  himself  with  a  portable  library.  A  pocket 
copy  of  Byron's  poems  was  often  the  only  reading 
he  could  command,  and  it  was  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  In  later  years,  when  he  had  wagons  and  a 
horse,  he  carried  about  with  him  a  good  many  books. 
His  taste  was  scientific  rather  than  religious.  Among 
his  chosen  companions  were  Darwin,  Buckle,  Sam 
Laing,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  and  many  aweary  hour 
did  Mr.  Selous  beguile  when  stranded  among  primi- 
tive men  by  diligently  poring  over  the  pages  in  which 
the  great  scientist  and  the  rationalist-philosopher 
printed  their  speculations  as  to  the  descent  of  man 
and  the  origin  of  civilization. 

GENERAL  GORDON — PARALLEL  AND  CONTRAST. 

Mr.  Selous  in  many  things  reminds  one  of  General 
Gordon.  He  is  almost  as  fair  as  Gordon,  and  there  is 
at  times  almost  the  same  kind  of  light  in  his  ej^es. 
Like  Gordon,  he  is  extremely  modest  and  unassum- 
ing, with  a  kindly  soul  in  him  and  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  England.  Both  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  African  wilderness  face  to  face  with  the 
same  problems,  and  confronted  by  the  same  insoluble 
enigmas.  Both  had  a  passionate  hatred  of  injustice 
and  a  sense  of  duty  which  dominated  even  the  in- 
stinct of  patriotism.  Mr.  Selous,  for  instance,  was, 
and  is,  almost  Gordonian  in  his  denunciation  of  what 
he  regards  as  the  injustice  of  England's  dealings  Mvith 
the  Transvaal.  He  expressed  himself  in  his  earliest . 
writings,  before  the  Transvaal  was  annexed,  indig- 
nant at  the  high-handed  ill-treatment  which  the  Boers 
often  had  to  put  up  with  from  the  British  authorities, 
and  he  shared  the  feelings  of  the  Boers  as  to  the  an- 
nexation. To  this  day  it  is  a  mj'stery  to  him  why  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  restore  the  Republic  to  its  rightful 
owners  in  1880,  and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  on  the 
subject  that  if  Colonel  CoUey  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
had  carried  any  other  flag  than  the  British,  Mr. 
Selous  would  have  been  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
victors  of  Majuba  Hill.  Mr.  Selous,  whether  from 
his  Huguenot  descent  or  from  his  early  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  worship  of  the  Puritan  heroes  of  our  civil 
wars,  has  a  strong  instinct  for  righteousness  and  an 
uncompromising  outspokenness  in  condemnation  of 
what  seems  to  him  cruel  or  unfair.  Mount  Cromwell, 
in  South  Africa,  owes  its  name  to  Mr.  Selous'  admi- 
ration for  the  greatest  man  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced, and  Mount  Hampden  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  heroes  of  the  Long. 
Parliament. 

"  NATURE  RED  IN  TOOTH  AND   CLAW." 

But  Mr.  Selous  differs  from  General  Gordon  as  a 
man  nurtured  on  Byron  and  Darwin  and  Buckle 
differs  from  a  man  nurtured  on  the  Bible  and  Thomas 
k  Kempis  and  the  Dream  of  Gerontius.  Mr.  Selous 
sees  everywhere  the  working  of  a  great  scheme  of 
law,  of  iron  law  often  horribly  unjust  to  the  indi- 
vidual, however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  race,  and 
it  inspires  in  him  feelings  quite  other  than  the  rever- 


ential, childlike  faith  of  General  Gordon.     In  Tenny- 
son's familiar  lines  he  would  say: 

.  .  .  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravine  shriek'd  against  his  creed — 
for  his  soul  has  dwelt  among  the  lions  and  his  medita- 
tions in  the  Avilderness  have  been  often  prompted  by 
the  hideous  howl  of  the  hyenas  and  the  agonized  wail 
of  their  victims  whom  they  were  eating  alive.  For 
Mr.  Selous  has  been  compelled  to  dismiss  as  altogether 
unfounded  the  beautiful  theory  which  Dr.  Living- 
stone built  up  as  his  own  experience  that  the  bite  of  a 
wild  beast  acts  as  an  immediate  anaesthetic.  He  has 
interviewed  numbers  of  men  who  have  escaped  liter- 
ally from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  he  finds  that 
they  all  suffered  horribly  '^joth  from  fear  and  from  the 
physical  agony  of  the  tearing  teeth  and  claws.  He 
has  heard  the  pitiful  lowing  of  cattle  seized  by  lions, 
and  listened  as  the  vdld,  horrible  moaning  bellow  of 
the  victim  became  weaker  and  weaker  as  the  lion  pro- 
ceeded on  its  meal,  but  never  ceased  until  life  was  ex- 
tinct. Alike  among  men  and  beasts  there  was  before 
him  the  constant  evidence  of  suffering  and  of  death. 
His  soul  dwelt  in  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  his 
life  was  spent  among  the  primitive  barbarities  of  the 
most  ruthless  races  of  the  world. 

MEDITATIONS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

A  man  in  the  wilderness  has  plenty  of  time  to  think; 
and  Mr.  Selous,  being  naturally  of  a  meditative  turn 
of  mind,  has  revolved  many  things  m  his  mind  in  the 
long  dark  nights  and  in  the  dreary  days  when  game 
was  scarce  and  travel  impossible.  Fate,  foreknowl- 
edge, free  ^vill,  the  great  metaphysical  problems  of 
all  time,  which  have  acquired  a  deeper  and  more  real- 
istic tinge  from  the  modern  hypotheses  of  heredit}', 
evolution,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  afforded 
plenty  of  subjects  upon  which  he  could  break  his 
mind  in  these  solitary  musings.  Nor  could  he  get 
much  help  from  his  Kaffir  associates. 

A  Darwinian  and  a  Cromwellian,  a  descendant  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  has  emerged  from  his  South  African  wanderings  a 
materialist  in  philosophy,  with  the  conclusion  deep 
imprinted  on  his  mind  that  the  rule  of  life  which 
Plato,  Confucius,  and  Jesus  formulated  centuries  ago, 
Do  unto  others  wha,t  you  would  others  should  do  unto 
you,  sums  up  best  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Thus 
woiild  he  sum  up  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  But 
sometimes  when  inclined  to  say  that  man  is  as  the 
beast  that  perishes,  and  that  at  death  there  is  an  end 
of  personality,  there  comes  a  doubt  born  of  many 
strange  phenomena,  among  which  the  warning  of 
David  Thomas  stands  out  conspicuous.  If  after  all 
we  are  not  mere  cunningly  compacted  material  ma- 
chines, if  after  all  there  be  something  that  survives 
after  the  body  goes  to  its  elements,  then  what  comes 
of  the  materialist  hypothesis?  And  may  not  the 
great  spiritual  teachers  of  all  ages  be  right  after  all 
in  asserting  that  our  life  here  is  but  a  mere  infinites- 
imal section  of  an  infinite  existence  ?  Who  knows  ? 
Who  can  answer  these  things  ?  And  if  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  the  Fourth  Dimension,  may  we  not  be  right  in 
expecting  a  new  Revelation  confirming,  summing  up. 
completing  the  old? 


HOW  A  SOCIALIST   MILLENNIUM  WOULD  WORK. 

EUGEN    RICHTERS    "PICTURES   OF   THE    FUTURE." 


HERR  EUGEN  RICHTER,  who  is  by  (ouimon 
consent  the  juost  brilHant  parhumentiiry 
leader  in  the  German  Reichsrath,  has  now  attained 
fame  as  a  writer.  His  "  Pictures  of  the  Future  "  is 
liaving  a  sale  in  (iermany  comparable  with  that 
which  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward"  secured 
in  the  United  States  some  four  years  ago.  Herr 
Richter  has  brought  a  vivid  and  practical  imagina- 
tion to  the  task  of  delineating  what  might  be  the  in- 
cidents of  an  attempt  prematurely  to  realize  such  a 
coUectivist  ideal  a.s  Mr.  Bellamy's.  The  majority  of 
men  have  but  meagre  imaginative  powers.  They 
cannot  think  out  for  themselves  in  advamc  what 
would  happen  if  this,  that  or  the  other  were  intro- 
duced into  their  lives  or  stirroundings.  Hence  the 
utility  of  such  works  as  Bellamy's  on  the  one  hand  and 
Richter's  on  the  other.  Bellamy's  vision  naturally 
fa.scinates  the  ardent  and  sympathetic,  while  Richter's. 
on  the  contrary,  is  depressing. 

It  is  always  more  pleasant  to  be  told  that  all  will 
go  well  than  t<}  see  the  somber  reverse  of  the  me<ljd 
and  to  be  comi)elled  to  realize  the  price  that  will 
liave  to  be  paid  for  all  these  fine  things.  If  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  instea*!  of  be- 
ing fascinated  and  prevailed  upon  by  a  Bellamy- 
Moses'  description  of  the  promised  land,  had  been 
privileged  to  have  a  Richter  descril>e  to  them  with 
realistic  truth  the  tribulations  of  the  Wilderness, 
they  would  i)erchance  never  liave  cros-sed  the  Re<l 
Sea.  That  would  have  been  a  misfortune  for  the 
Je\\'ish  race  and  for  all  other  races  Jis  well.  It  hajt- 
pens  that  they  were  spared  a  delineation  of"  Pictures 
of  the  Future  "  in  Memphis,  in  the  fifteenth  century 
before  Christ. 

But  mankind  to-day  does  not  wish  to  make  a  blind  ex- 
odus towards  millenniums.  .s(K'ialist  or  otherwise,  and 
prefers  to  take  care  beforehand  and  ascertain  all  tiiat 
can  he  known  alK)ut  the  probable  duration  of  the  pre- 
liminary wanderings  in  the  wilderness  that  bes  be- 
tween the  Egypt  of  the  present  and  the  promi-sed 
land  of  our  Utopian  dreams.  It  is  to  help  them  to  a 
more  adec^uate  realization  of  the  iierils  bj'  the  way 
and  the  difficulties  that  await  them  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  that  "  Pictures  of  the  Future  "  were  painted. 
They  will  not  have  the  success  in  our  English-speaking 
countries  that  "Looking  Backward  "has  attained, 
but  even  for  tis  they  have  their  significance.  On  the 
other  hand.  Herr  Richter "syew  d esprit,  apart  from  its 
interest  as  a  criticism  of  the  socialistic  common- 
wealth, is  valuable  as  revealing  certain  conditions 
that  now  exist  in  the  life  and  society  of  Germany. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  this  verj'  successful  book 
should,  as  yet.  have  found  scarcely  any  readers, 
either  in  America  or  England.    It  frequently  happens. 


though,  that  a  book  achieves  a  great  success  in  one 
country  while  remaining  totally  unknown  across  the 
frontier  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  even  when  the  two 
countries  speak  the  same  language,  it  is  not  so  strange 
that  it  often  happens  when  their  languages  are  dif- 
ferent. 

The  following  summary,  which  faithfully  trans- 
lates the  more  significant  parts  of  Herr  Richter's 
pamphlet  and  synopsises  the  rest,  is  prepared  by  Miss 
Werner,  who  has  served  the  Review  of  Reviews 
most  efficiently  as  a  reviewer  of  the  German  periodi- 
cals, and  who,  to  the  regret  of  both  the  English  and 
American  editors  of  the  magazine,  is  upon  the  i)oint 
of  departure  to  Africa  to  devote  her  enthusiasm  and 
her  marvelous  linguistic  gifts  to  the  services  of  the 
Nyas.saland  Mis.sion.  The  task  of  preparing  this  sy- 
nojjsis  of  what  has  been  called  a  (lerman  antidote  to 
Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward"  possibly  went 
.somewhat  against  the  grain  in  Miss  Werner's  case, 
for  it  happens  that  she  sympathizes  much  more 
strongly  with  Mr.  Bellamy  than  with  Herr  Richter. 
The  impartiality  of  her  presentation  of  the  gist  and 
es.sence  of  "  Pictures  of  the  Future  "  is  not,  however, 
marred  at  any  jxjint  by  her  dissent  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  book  and  her  antipathy  to  its  general 
point  of  view. 
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"  PICTURES  OF  THE  FUTURE." 

The  story  is  told  by  a  hard-working,  conscientious 
and  earnest  Social  Democrat  named  Schmidt.  He  is 
a  bookbinder  by  trade — a  married  man,  with  two 
sons  and  a  little  daughter.  The  family  is  a  happy 
and  united  one,  though  the  wife's  father,  who  lives 
with  them,  is  far  from  sharing  his  son-in-law's  views. 

The  day  on  which  the  Republic  was  declared  and 
the  red  flag  waved  from  the  Palace  and  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  Berlin  was  also  that  on  which  Schmidt 


themselves  kept  order  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 
ner. In  the  Lastgarten,  in  the  Schlossplatz,  in  what  was 
formerly  the  Schlossfrieheit,  the  throngs  were  closely 
packed.  The  new  government  was  assembled  in  the 
Schloss.  The  comrades  hitherto  at  the  head  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  have  seized  the  reins  provision- 
ally, while  our  Socialist  members  for  the  city  constitute, 
for  the  present,  its  magistrates.  Whenever  one  of  the 
new  rulers  showed  himself  at  the  window  or  on  the 
balcony,  the  people's  enthusiasm  burst  out  afresh,  with 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  and  singing  of  the 
Workmen's  Marseillaise.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
splendid  illumination.  The  statues 
of  the  old  kings  and  generals  looked 
strange  enough,  decorated  with  red 
flags,  in  the  glare  of  the  crimson 
Bengal  hghts.  They  will  not  re- 
main in  their  places  much  longer,  as 
the  statues  of  dead  heroes  of  Social- 
ism will  be  substituted  for  them. 
It  has  already  been  resolved  to  place 
those  of  Marx  and  Lassalle  in  front 
of  the  University  instead  of  the 
brothers  Humboldt.  Frederick  the 
Great's  statue  on  Unter  den  Lin- 
den will  be  replaced  by  that  of  our 
immortal  Liebknecht. 

In  our  quiet  family  circle  we  kept 
up,  till  late  at  night,  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  (to  us)  doubly  joyful 
day.  Even  my  wife's  father,  who, 
so  far  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
Socialism,  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
full  of  sympathy.  We  hope  soon  to 
leave  our  modest  lodging  on  the 
third  floor,  which  has  witnessed,  in- 
deed, much  quiet  happiness,  but 
care  and  hard  work  in  the  course 


IN  THE  SCHLOSSPLATZ,  IN  WHAT  WAS  FORMERLY  THE 
SCHLOSSFRIEHEIT,  THE  THRONGS  WERE  CLOSELY 
PACKED. 

and  his  vsdf  e  Paula  were  celebrating  their  silver  wed- 
ding. It  was  made  a  still  more  joyful  one  for  them 
by  another  family  event— their  eldest  son's  betrothal 
to  Agnes  Miiller. 

They  have  known  each  other  for  a  long  time,  and  love 
one  another  devotedly.  They  are  both  young,  but  thor- 
oughly well  skilled  at  their  trades — he  is  a  compositor, 
she  a  milliner  ;  so,  between  them,  they  need  not  want. 
As  soon, as  the  new  order  of  things  with  regard  to  work 
and  dwellings  has  been  established  they  will  marry. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  out  into  Unter  den  Linden. 
What  crowds  of  people  I  what  endless  rejoicings  !  Not  a 
discordant  note  marred  the  celebration  of  our  glorious 
victory.    The  police  have  been  disbanded.    The  people 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BOURGEOIS. 

The  bourgeois  are  emigrating  by  thousands — but  where 
can  they  go  ?  Social  Democracy  reigns  all  over  Europe, 
except  in  England  and  Switzerland  ;  and  though  the  Revo- 
lution has  been  so  effectually  suppressed  in  America  that 
our  cause  has  no  chance  there  for  many  years  to  come, 
there  are  not  sufficient  vessels  to  transport  intending  emi- 
grants thither.  Let  them  go.  Thanks  to  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  change  has  taken  place  they  have  been 
unable  to  carry  much  of  their  ill-gotton  wealth  with 
them.  All  bonds,  pawn  tickets,  certificates  of  shares, 
bills  of  exchange  and  bank  notes,  have  been  declared  void 
and  worthless,  and  all  means  of  communication,  ma- 
chines, tools  and  implements  have  been  confiscated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Socialist  State. 

Our  party  organ,  the  Vorwdrts,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  Reichsanzeiger.  It  is  delivered  free  of  cost  to  every 
dwelling.  As  all  printing  presses  are  government  prop- 
erty the  other  papers  have  ceased  to  appear.  For  places 
outside  of  Berlin  the  Vorwdrts  appears  with  a  local  sup- 
plement. 

THE    NEW   REGIME. 

In  the  interval  before  the  election  of  a  new  Reichstag, 
the  Socialist  members  of  the  former  one  will  form  a  legis- 
lative committee  in  order  to  enact  the  new  laws  necessary 
for  carrjring  out  the  new  order  of  things.  Our  party  pro- 
gramme, as  drawn  up  in  1891  at  Erfurt,  has  been  pro- 
claimed, provisionally,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
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nation.  By  this,  all  the  means  of  production,  the  land, 
the  mines,  quarries,  macliines  and  tools,  and  all  means  of 
transport  and  communication,  have  been  legally  declared 
the  property  ot  the  State,  or,  as  we  now  say,  of  society. 
A  further  law  declares  labor  to  be  compulsory  on  all  per- 
sons, male  or  female,  from  their  twenty  tinst  to  their  sixty- 
fifth  birthday.  All  under  the  minimum  age  will  be  edu- 
cated, those  over  the  maximum  supported,  at  the  cost  of 
the  State.  Private  production  has  ceased.  However, 
until  the  new  system  of  production  is  fully  regulated 
every  one  is  to  continue  working  at  his  present  trade  and 
be  paid  by  the  State.  All  individuals  holding  ])r<)perty 
not  included  in  the  above-nieutioued  confiscation— house- 
hold furniture,  wearing  apparel,  coin,  etc. — must  send  in 
an  nventory  thereof  to  the  government.  All  gold  coins 
to  be  handed  over  immediately.  The  new  government, 
under  an  energetic  Chancellor,  is  going  to  work  with  as 
much  zeal  as  practiaU  knowledge.  The  army  hiis  bi-en 
disbanded,  and  no  taxes  are  levied,  as  the  government  is 
to  deduct  the  amount  required  for  general  purposes  from 
the  sum  of  socialistic  production.  Doctors  and  lawyers 
are  supported  l)y  the  .State,  and  have  to  give  the  public 
their  services  gratis.  The  three  days  of  the  R<"volution 
and  it«  triumph  have  been  declared  legal  holidays.  A  new, 
glorious  age  is  dawning  ! 

THE   FIR.ST  UIFT   I.V  THK   LUTE. 

This  hoiK'ful  state  of  things  was  soon  trouble<i  by 
the  first  uiutterinffs  of  discontent.  All  savings-bank 
books  were  declared  wortlile.s8.  Agnes  Miiller, 
alarmed  by  the  reports  she  had  heard,  wa.s  about  to 
withdraw  the  little  capital  she  had  been  saving  to- 
wards her  wedding  outfit,  when  she  found  to  her 
consternation  that  slie  liad  lost  it.  A  dejmtation  of 
the  aggrieved  depositors  at  once  made  for  the  palace, 
and  were  about  to  rush  it,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  gates  were  not  only  closed,  but  gtiarded  by 
men  armed  with  rifles.  The  Chancellor  pacified  the 
crowd  by  appearing  on  the  ])alcony,  and  announcing 
that  the  matter  should  at  once  l>e  brought  before  the 
Legislative  Committee.  All  good  patriots  and  honest 
Socialists  ought  to  have  full  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  speech  was  received  with  cheers ;  and  at  this 
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point  in  the  proceedings  the  fire  brigade  arrived  at  a 
gallop,  having  been  telegraphed  for  in  the  absence  of 
a  police  force.  They  were  received  with  laughter, 
and  the  crowd  dispersed  in  high  good  humor. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  OCCITPATION. 

The  next  step  in  the  new  order  of  things  was  the 
i.ssue  of  public  notices,  calling  upon  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty -one  and  sixty-five  to  choose 
an  occupation  within  the  next  three  days,  declarations 
to  be  received  at  all  the  fonner  police  and  registrars' 
offices.  Women  and  girls  were  particularly  reminded 
that,  from  the  day  of  their  beginning  work  in  the 
State  workshops,  tliey  were  set  free  from  all  house- 
work at  liome.  Cliildren  were  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  public  nurseries  and  schools.  The  principal  meal 
of  the  day  was  to  be  provided  by  tlie  State  kitchens, 
and  all  sick  persons  to  be  sent  to  the  hospitals,  while 
linen  was  to  be  fetched  from  private  houses  to  be 
washed  in  large  central  establisliments.  The  work- 
ing pay  of  eight  houi-s  was  tlie  same  for  all  trades 
and  i^ersons. 

Certificates  of  capacity  for  the  work  chosen  liad  to 
be  handed  in  along  with  the  declaration,  an<l  the  work 
the  applicant  had  been  previously  engaged  in  had  to> 
l)e  stated  on  the  forms  of  application.  No  applica- 
tions for  employment  as  such  were  entertained  from 
the  clergy  of  any  denomination,  all  expenditure  of 
State  fundj  for  religious  purposes  being  expressly  for- 
bidtlen  by  the  Erfurt  resolution  of  1891.  Any  who 
might  wish  to  do  so  were  free  to  exerci.se  this  pro- 
fession in  their  spare  time,  when  tlie  State  working 
day  was  over. 

Schmidt,  his  son  Franz,  and  Agnes  Miiller,  all  re- 
solved to  keep  their  previous  occupations.  Frau 
Schmidt  applied  for  occupation  as  a  nurse,  hoping 
to  have  her  youngest  child,  Annie  (aged  four),  under 
her  care. 

THE   RE-ESTABLISHJIKNT  OF  A   POLICE  FORCE. 

After  the  riot  in  front  of  the  Schloss,  the  Ministry 
resolved  to  reintroduce  a  police  force  of  4,000  men,  to 
be  stationed  in  the  arsenal  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
racks. To  avoid  reviving  unplea.sant  memories,  the 
new  force  were  to  have  brown  uniforms  instead  of 
blue,  and  wear.  instea<l  of  helmets,  slouched  hats 
vdth  red  plumes  in  them. 

After  a  somewhat  stormy  discussion  in  the  Reich- 
stag, it  was  decided  that  the  500,000  marks  in  the 
savings  banks  should  not  be  restored  to  the  depositors. 
Great  excitement  followed  when  tliis  result  was 
known  ;  several  arrests  were  made,  and  the  police 
were  said  to  have  made  good  use  of  their  new  weap- 
ons—so-called Todtschlarfer  (truncheons),  "  after  the 
English  model."  "  People  would  need,"  is  Schmidt's 
reflection  to  be  as  firm  as  I  am  in  their  Socialist 
convictions,  to  be  able  to  bear  such  lo.sses  cheerfully." 
We  continue  the  narrative  in  his  own  words : 

THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  WORK. 

The  marriage  of  Agnes  and  Franz  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed.    To-day  the  police  distributed  the  orders  for 
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work  based  on  the  application  handed  in,  and  the  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  government  for  the  organization  of  pro- 
duction and  c  nsumption.  Franz  has,  indeed,  got  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  compositor,  but  at  Leipzig  instead  of  Ber- 
lin— the  latter  city  only  requii-ing  one-twentieth  of  the 
number  of  compositors  formerly  employed.  Only  quite 
trustworthy  Social  Democrats  are  to  be  employed  on  the 
Voivdrts,  and  it  seems  that  some  words  Franz  let  fall  about 
the  savings-bank  business  have  been  reported  to  his  dis- 
advantage. Moreover,  he  has  his  suspicions  that  political 
coEsiderations  have  had  some  share  in  the  distribution  of 
work.  The  party  of  the  "  Young  "  in  Berlin  has  been 
completely  dispersed.  One  member,  a  paperhanger,  has 
been  sent  to  Inowrazlaw,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  paperhangers  there,  while  there  are  too  many  here. 
Franz  indignantly  remarked  that  the  old  anti-Socialist  law 
which  banished  people  from  their  homes  had  come  to  life 
again  in  a  new  form.  Something  must  be  excused  in  a 
man  who,  just  before  his  marriage,  finds  himself  sepa- 
rated for  an  indefinite  time  from  his  bride. 

HUSBAND   AND  WIFE  :   NEW  STYLE. 

I  tried  to  console  him  by  reminding  him  that  in  the 
next  house  to  us  a  couple  already  married  had  been 
separated.  The  wife  is  going  as  a  hospital  nurse  to  Op- 
peln,  the  husband  as  a  bookkeeper  to  Magdebui-g.  "  How 
can  they  separate  man  and  wife  ?  That  is  simply  in- 
famous !  "  cried  Paula.  My  good  wife  forgot  that  mar- 
riage, under  our  new  social  conditions,  is  a  purely  private 
relationship,  and  can  be  concluded  or  dissolved  without 
the  intervention  of  any  official  whatever,  so  that  the 
government  cannot  possibly  know  who  is  married  and 
who  is  not.  Consequently,  every  woman  is  entered  on 
the  labor  register  under  her  maiden  name — the  family 
surname  being,  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  of  the  mother 
and  not  of  the  father.  When  production  and  consump- 
tion are  systematically  organized,  it  is  not  possible  for 
married  people  to  live  together,  unless  this  arrangement 
will  fit  in  with  their  respective  places  of  work.  The  or- 
ganization of  labor  cannot  take  into  consideration  private 
arrangements  which  may  come  to  an  end  at  any  time. 

I  had  obtained  a  situation  as  a  bookbinder,  Ijut  only  a 
journeyman's  place,  though  I  had  been  a  master  before. 
This,  I  was  told,  was  unavoidable,  business  being  now 
carried  on  on  so  large  a  scale  as  greatly  to  reduce  the 
number  of  masters.  However,  finding  that,  on  account 
of  an  eiTor  in  the  calculations,  500  additional  inspectors 
would  be  required,  I  determined  to  apply  for  one  of  the 
vacancies. 

MOTHER  AND   CHILD    (DITTO). 

My  wife  has  been  placed  as  a  nurse,  but  not  in  the  in- 
stitution where  our  youngest  child  is  to  be  received.  It 
is  said  that  to  prevent  favoritism,  and  also  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  other  mothers,  no  woman  is  to  be  employed 
about  a  house  where  her  own  children  are.  This  seems 
just,  but  Paula  will  find  it  very  hard.  It  is  women's  way 
to  set  their  ovni  private  wishes  above  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

My  daughter-in-law  is  to  be  employed,  not  as  a  mil- 
liner, but  as  a  plain  needlewoman.  Millinery  is  much 
less  in  demand  with  society.  The  new  plan  of  produc- 
tion, I  hear,  only  takes  account  of  what  is  required  on  a 
large  scale.  Consequently,  there  is  only  a  limited  demand 
for  skill,  taste,  and  everything  which  tends  to  raise  a 
trade  to  the  level  of  an  art.  Agnes  said  it  was  all  the 
same  to  her  what  became  of  her,  so  long  as  she  and  Franz 
had  to  be  kept  apart.  "Children,"!  rep  ied,  "just  con- 
sider that  not  even  a  Deity  could  hope  to  please  every- 
one."    "Then,"  said  Franz,  "they  should  let  everyone 


look  out  for  himself.      We  could  uot  have  been  so  badly 
off  as  this  under  the  old  state  of  things." 

WHO   IS  TO  DO   UNPOPULAR  WORK  ? 

I  tried  to  pacify  them  by  reading  to  them  from  the 
Vorwdrts  the  government  report  of  the  applications  re- 
ceived and  1  he  arrangements  made  for  the  distribution 
of  labor.  More  men  have  sent  in  their  names  as  game- 
keepers than  there  are  hares  within  a  10-milo  radius  of 
Berlin.  According  to  the  applications,  the  government 
could  station  a  porter  at  every  doorway,  and  a  forester 
at  every  tree,  and  provide  every  horse  in  the  city  with  a 
groom.  There  were  far  more  nursemaids  on  the  list  than 
kitchenmaids,  more  coachmen  than  stable-helpers.  Wait- 
resses and  singers  had  applied  by  the  dozen,  but  very  few 
hospital  nurses.  Salesmen  and  saleswomen  had  applied 
in  great  numbers  ;  also  overseers,  foremen,  inspectors, 
and  other  superintending  officials  ;  also  acrobats.  Very 
few  want  work  as  paviours,  or  stokers,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
trade  much  concerned  with  fire  ;  still  fewer  on  the 
sewers.  But  what  can  the  Government  do  ?  If  they 
tried  to  eqiialize  matters  by  lowering  the  rate  of  wages 
for  the  popular  trades  and  increasing  it  for  the  rest  they 
would  be  transgressing  the  very  first  principles  of  Social- 
ism. Every  kind  of  work  which  is  useful  to  society,  as 
Bebel  always  said,  is  of  equal  value  to  society.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  which  operated  unchecked  under 
the  old  capitalist  system,  must  not  on  any  account  be 
allowed  to  come  into  play  now.  TLe  government  intends 
in  future  to  allot  the  disagreeable  occupations  to  crim- 
inals, and  also  thinks  of  introducing  frequent  changes  of 
work.  Perhaps  the  desired  object  might  be  effected  by 
putting  the  same  workman  to  different  kinds  of  work  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  For  the  present  mattei's  are 
to  be  settled  by  lot.  This  is  unsatisfactory  to  most  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  present  transition  state  I  do  not  see  what 
else  could  be  done. 

DISCONTENT  IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  organize  a  militia  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  guard  against  possible  outbreaks  in 
the  rural  districts.  All  young  men  of  twenty  years  of  age 
must  enlist  within  three  days.  The  farmers  show  no  dis- 
position to  accept  the  new  order  of  things.  They  prefer 
to  stick  to  their  own  bit  of  land  if  they  have  to  work  like 
niggers  from  morning  to  night  to  live  by  it.  They  might 
be  left  to  follow  their  own  fancy,  were  it  not  that  this 
would  fatally  counteract  the  whole  system  of  organized 
production.  The  farm  hands  and  laborers  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  passion  for  change  and  have  been  streaming 
into  the  large  towns,  especially  Berlin,  with  their  wives 
and  families  with  hardly  anything  to  live  on,  but  demand- 
ing food  and  drink,  clothes  and  shoes  of  the  best,  having 
heard  that  every  one  here  is  living  in  luxury  and  wanting 
their  share  of  it.  Of  course  these  people  have  ha  1  to  be 
carted  back  whence  they  came  a  d  this  has  caused  much 
bad  feeling.  Regulations  are  being  put  in  force  to  prevent 
people  leaving  their  place  of  residence  without  passes  or 
remaining  away  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  government.  The  universal  obligation  to  labor 
must  be  enforced  and  socie  y  will  tolerate  no  vagabond- 
adge. 

AND  AMONG  WOMEN. 

The  last  day  in  the  Schmidts'  home  was  a  sad  one. 
The  women,  especially,  showed  themselves  heartily 
out  of  love  with  the  new  social  order.  Franz,  too, 
seemed  inclined  to  agree  with  his  betrothed. 

' '  Don't  you  remember  Fraulein  W 's  beautiful  lect- 
ures about  the  emancipation  of  women  ? "  asked  the  hus- 
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"band  and  father  reproachfully — 
"about  their  equal  rights  in  so- 
ciety with  men  ?  You  used  to 
bo  as  enthusiastic  over  them  as 
over  Bebel's  book." 

"Oh,   Fraulein   W is  an 

old  maid  who  has  never  lived 
any  where  but  in  furnished 
lodgings  ! "  was  the  scornful  an- 
swer. 

"  But  she  may  be  right,  for  all 
that.  Equal  right  and  equal  obli- 
gation to  labor,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  8  the  foundation  of 
socialized  society.  Independ- 
ence of  the  wife,  through  her 
equal  and  separate  earnings  <  ut- 
side  the  house ;  no  m  Te  domestic 
slavery,  either  on  the  part  (jf 
wife  or  servants.  This  implies 
the  diminution  of  labor  and  the 
transference  of  housework  to 
la  ge  public  institutions.  No 
■children  and  no  old  i)eoplein  the 
house,  for  fear  the  unequal  num- 
bers of  suc-h  inmates  should  once 
more  prtKluce  the  distinction  be- 
tween rich  and  j)oor.  So  Beljel 
has  taught  us." 

"That  may  be  all  very  fine, 
and  quite  mathematically  reas- 
oned out,"  said  the  old  grand- 
father, '•  but  it  won't  make  peo- 
ple hapi)y,  August.  F  r  why  ? 
Human  beings  are  not  a  fliK'k  of 
sheep." 

"  Grandfather  is  right,"'  said 
Agnes,    and    threw    her    arms 
round  Franzs  neik,  with  a  declaration 
want  to  be  emancipated  from  him 
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that  she  did  not 
Of  course,  after  this, 
all  reasonable  explanations  came  to  as  end. 


THE  GREAT    REMOVAL. 

Next  morning  a  policeman  with  a  furniture  van  stopped 
at  our  house,  siijing  that  he  had  come  to  fetch  the  furni- 
ture noted  on  an  inventor}-  which  he  showed  us— also  an 
announcement  in  the  Vorwdrts,  which  we  had  failed  to 
notice  in  all  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days.  When 
my  Avife  could  not  recover  from  her  consternation  at  this 
news,  the  official,  who  throughout  behaved  with  great 
iwliteness,  said,  "  But,  dear  madam,  how  else  are  we  to 
get  all  the  furniture  required  for  the  new  ins  itutions  for 
children,  old  people  and  invalids  ?" 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  to  the  rich  people,  who  have 
their  houses  stuffed  up  to  the  roof  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful furniture,  and  take  away  some  of  theirs  ? " 

"  That's  what  we're  doing  too,"  chuckled  the  officer; 
"in  the  Thiergartenstrasse,  Victoriastrasse,  Regenten- 
strasse,  and  all  that  part,  the  furniture  v  ns  are  standing 
in  files.  All  other  traffic  has  been  stopped  for  the  time 
being.  No  i)erson  is  to  keep  more  than  two  beds,  and 
enough  of  other  things  to  furnish  two  or  three  large 
rooms.  But  all  that  is  not  enough.  Just  consider  that, 
out  of  the  two  million  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  the  magis- 
tracy has  to  provide  for  900,000  persons  under  twenty-one, 
and  100,000  old  i)eople  over  sixty-five.  Besides  that,  ten 
times  as  many  beds  will  be  wanted  in  the  hospitals  for 
additional  patients.   Where  are  we  to  get  all  this  without 


robbing  some  people  ?  Besides,  what  do  you  want  with 
the  l)eds,  and  all  those  tables  and  cupboards,  when  the 
old  gentleman,  and  the  lad  here,  and  this  little  girl  have 
left?" 

"  Yes,"  said  my  wife,  "  but  what  are  our  dear  ones  to 
do  when  they  come  on  a  visit  ?  " 

"  Whj-,  we're  going  to  leave  you  six  chairs  I " 

"  But  I  meant  to  stay,"  said  my  wife. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  manage  that,"  said  the 
policeman  ;  "  j'ou'll  scarcely  have  room  at  your  new 
place." 

It  turned  out  that  my  dear  wife's  somewhat  too  lively 
imagination  had  deluded  her  into  the  belief  that  when 
the  great  distribution  of  dwellings  came  off,  some  nice 
little  villa,  at  the  West  End  would  fall  to  our  share,  in 
which.  ■.  "c  should  be  able  to  keep  one  or  two  sjiare  rooms 
for  ^^sito^8.  It  Ls  true  that  my  Paula  had  no  ground  for 
this  idea — for  Bebel  constantlj'  asserted  that  "  domestic 
accommodation  ought  to  be  limited  to  what  is  strictly 
necessarj'."  She  tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the  idea 
that,  after  all,  her  father  and  the  children  would  have 
their  own  beds  to  sleep  in  after  the  change  ;  but  here, 
too,  she  was  disappointed.  We  were  told  that  everything 
was  to  be  collected  together,  sorted,  and  finally  distributed 
as  should  be  found  most  fitting. 

ALAS  FOR  THE  LARES  AND  PENATES  I 

This  occasioned  new  lamentations.  The  big  armchair 
had  been  our  present  to  grandfather  on  his  last  birthday. 
It  was  still  as  good  as  new,  and  the  old  man  always  found 
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it  so  cosy.  Annie's  crib  bad  served  all  our  children  in 
tiirn.  The  big  wardrobe,  which  we  had  afterwards  given 
up  to  father,  was  one  of  the  first  things  we  had  bought 
after  our  wedding,  paying  by  installments.  It  was  bard 
work  enough  before  we  furnished  our  house  completely. 
Everything  in  the  house  bad  a  piece  of  our  life-history 
sticking  to  it ;  and  it  was  hard  to  see  it  all  disappear,  like 
the  contents  of  a  second-hand  shop,  never  to  be  seen 
again. 

But  we  could  not  help  it.  The  furnitur  •  was  carted 
away,  and  in  the  evening  the  children  and  my  wife's 
father  were  fetched  by  another  policeman.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  accompany  them.  "  The  crying  and  howling 
may  as  well  stop  sooner  as  later,"  said  the  constable, 
gruffly.  And  he  was  not  altogether  wrong.  Old-fash- 
ioned sentimentality  does  not  suit  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new  age.  Now,  when  the  Frat  rnity  of  Man  is  beginning, 
an<i  millions  are  clasped  in  loving  embrace,  it  behooves  us 
to  raise  our  eyes  above  the  petty  bourgeois  relationships 
of  a  past  and  conquered  time.  I  said  this  to  my  wife 
when  we  were  by  ourselves — but  it  was  horribly  quiet 
and  lonely  in  the  deserted  rooms.  We  had  not  been  alone 
like  that  since  the  first  year  of  our  marriage.  She  inter- 
rupted my  expostulations  by  wondering  how  grandfather 
and  the  children  would  sleep  that  night.  "  True,  Annie 
was  almost  asleep  when  the  policeman  came  to  fetch  her. 
I  do  hope  they  have  given  in  her  clothes  all  right,  and 
put  on  her  flannel  nightgown,  so  that  .-^be  won't  catch 
cold.  She  always  throws  off  the  cover  in  her  sleep.  I 
put  the  nightgown  on  the  top  of  the  things,  with  a  note 
for  the  nurse  pinned  to  it. "  Well,  we  shall  have  to  get 
accustomed  to  everything. 

THE   NEW   COINAGE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  at  length  devised  a 
circulating  medium  which  shall  fulfill  all  the  legitimate 
functions  of  such,  while  at  the  same  time  preventing  the 
rise  of  a  capitalist  class  It  has  no  intrinsic  value  but 
merely  consist  ■  in  orders  on  the  State  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  all  articles  which  would  otherwise  be  for  sale.  Every 
worker  in  the  service  of  the  State  receives,  every  fort- 
night, a  certificate,  made  out  in  bis  or  her  name,  and  hav- 
ing the  owner's  photograph  on  the  cover  to  prevent  its 
being  used  by  any  one  else.  Even  under  equality  of 
wages  there  i ;  no  equality  of  consumption,  so  t  at  the 
more  economical  persons  might,  unless  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  it,  r  nder  he  rest  more  or  less  depend- 
ent on  them  and  so  erect  a  capitalist  class. 

The  certificates,  enewable  every  fourteen  days,  consist 
of  detachable  coupons,  which  have  their  assigned  value, 
one  being  marked  for  lodging,  one  for  dinner,  etc.  They 
must  not  be  detached  by  the  holder  but  by  the  oflicial  to 
whom  they  are  paid.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a  bread 
coupon  entitling  the  holder  to  his  portion  of  bread  (700 
grammes  per  day).  The  rest,  of  various  nominal  values, 
may  be  spent  as  he  pleases.  As  every  co  pon  is  stamped 
with  the  number  of  the  certificate  it  is  taken  from  and  an 
ofiicial  list  of  the  holders  is  kept  the  government  is 
enabled  to  know  in  the  most  detailed  man  er  how  every 
citizen  spends  bis  money.  Any  pe  son  who  has  not  used 
up  all  his  coupons  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  can  have 
the  remainder  placed  to  bis  credit  on  the  new  certificate, 
but  bis  savings  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  limit  of  60 
m.  (S1.5),  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  all  reasonable 
requirements.  All  that  is  saved  beyond  this  limit  goes  to 
the  pubUc  treasury. 

THE  NEW  HOMES. 

The  great  lottery  has  taken  place,  and  we  have  moved 
into  our  new  abode  ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  an  improve- 


ment. We  lived  in  Berlin,  S.  W.,  on  the  third  floor  in  the 
front  bouse  ;  and  have  now,  as  it  happens,  been  assigned 
to  a  lodging  on  the  third  floor  at  the  back  of  the  same 
bouse.*  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  my  wife, 
and  to  myself,  too.  True,  we  did  not  require  so  many 
rooms  as  before,  nor  a  kitchen  ;  but  I  had  hoped  for  two 
or  three  nice  bright  rooms  somewhere.  Instead  of  this 
we  have  a  room  with  one  window,  and  a  smaller  one  next 
it.  Both  are  lower  pitched  and  darker  than  our  old 
home,  and  there  is  no  additional  accommodation  of  any 
sort. 

However,  there  has  been  fair  play  as  far  as  possible. 
Our  magistrates  are  honest,  and  it  is  only  a  knave  who 
gives  more  than  be  has.  From  the  census  taken  under 
the  old  condition  of  affairs  it  appears  that  there  were  one 
million  living  rooms  for  the  two  million  inhabitants  of 
Berlin.  But  the  recent  need  for  increased  public  accom- 
modation, for  hospitals,  wash  houses,  eating  bouses,  etc 
(which  can  be  only  in  part  supplied  by  former  public 
buildings,  shops,  offices,  etc.),  has  greatly  reduced  this 
proportion.  About  one  million  young  and  old  people 
having  been  placed  in  schools  and  almshouses,  there  re- 
mains about  a  room  apiece  for  the  other  million  of  the 
population,  and  to  prevent  all  unfairness  these  rooms 
have  been  distributed  by  lot.  This  having  taken  place, 
individuals  were  at  liberty  to  exchange  with  others,  so 
that  marrie  1  couples  who  had  been  separated  got  a 
chance  to  secure  adjoining  rooms.  It  is  true  that  some 
were  not  very  eager  to  take  advantage  of  this  faciUty. 
The  room  first  allotted  to  me  was  not  in  the  same  house 
as  the  one  Paula  had  obtained,  but  I  was  fortunately  able 
to  exchange  with  a  young  man  whose  lot  bad  been  the 
little  dark  room  next  my  wife's,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
remain  together,  as  we  hope  to  do  to  our  lives'  end. 

Our  lodging  is  too  small  to  hold  even  the  furniture  that 
was  left  us  after  the  removal  of  our  dear  ones.  We  put 
in  all  that  would  go,  but  bad  to  leave  several  articles  in 
the  street.  Many  other  people  are  in  the  same  fi:x  ;  and 
the  furniture  thus  abandoned  has  been  taken  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  still  existing  in  the  public  institu- 
tions. 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  these  things  trouble  us.  The 
task  of  the  new  society  is  to  organize,  in  place  of  a  sordid, 
narrow,  private  existence,  a  full  and  magnificent  social 
life,  which,  with  its  perfectly  arranged  institutions  for 
physical  and  intellectual  nutriment  of  all  kinds,  for  recrea- 
tion and  sociability,  provides  for  all  human  beings  with- 
out distinction  that  which  could  hitherto  be  enjoyed  only 
by  a  privileged  few.  The  opening  of  the  State  kitchens 
to-morrow  is  to  be  followed  shortly  by  the  opening  of  the 
State  theatres. 

THE   PUBLIC   KITCHENS. 

It  was  a  truly  admirable  achievement  to  open  to-day, 
throughout  Berlin,  1,000  State  kitchens  at  a  stroke,  as  it 
were,  each  one  calculated  to  feed  1,000  people.  But  any 
one  who  supposes  that  these  kitchens  would  resemble  the 
big  hotels  of  former  days,  where  a  luxurious  bourgeoisie 
revelled  in  refined  gluttony,  will  be  disappointed.  Of 
course,  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Socialized  State  there  are 
no  black-coated  waiters,  no  menus  a  yard  long,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind.     Even  the  smallest  details  of  the 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  many  houses  in  Ger- 
man towns  consist  of  a  Vorder  and  Hinterhaus,  quite  sep- 
arate, but  for  postal  and  other  municipal  purposes  considered 
as  one.  The  Vorderhaus  faces  the  street,  and  has  a  garden  or 
courtyard  at  the  back,  separating  it  from  the  Hinterhaus, 
which  usually  has  its  back  to  another  street.  This,  the  two 
have  only  one  front  and  one  back  door  between  them. 
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management  are  prescribed  by  the  authorities.  No  one 
is  accorded  the  shghtest  preference  in  any  matter.  No 
person  can  choose  his  own  eating  house,  but  must  go  to 
that  of  the  district  he  lives  in.  The  principal  meal  of  the 
day  takes  place  between  noon  and  6  p.m.  Everyone  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  eating  house  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
either  in  the  dinner  hour,  or  when  work  is  over  for  the 

day- 

I  find  that,  except  on  Sundays,  my  wife  and  I  can  never 
dine  together,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  as  our  respective  hours  of  work 
will  not  admit  of  it.  On  entering  the  dining  room,  you 
have  to  let  the  cashier  detach  your  dinner  coupon  from 
your  money  certificate,  and  receive  from  him  the  number 
of  your  place.  As  soon  as  the  place  becomes  vacant,  you 
fetch  your  portion  from  the  sid  table.  Policemen  are 
present  to  keep  order.  These  men  (the  force  has  now 
been  increased  to  12.0(K)),  it  is  true,  made  them.'^elves 
rather  objectionable  tonlay,  but  the  dining  room  wjis 
certainly  very  crowded.  Berlin  is  proving  too  narrow 
for  the  glorious  institutions  of  Social  Democracy. 

AT   THE   STATE   RESTAURANT. 

Every  man  takes  his  place  just  as  he  comes  from  work. 
Opposite  me  a  chinmey  sweep  was  seated  next  a  miller, 
which  was  more  amusing  for  the  former  than  the  latter. 
The  seats  are  somewhat  cramped,  so  that  people's  elbows 
are  apt  to  come  into  collision  with  each  other.  However, 
the  meal  does  not  la.st  long  :  in  fact,  the  time  is  almost 
too  short.  The  policeman  stands  by.  wat^^^h  in  hand,  and 
when  the  regulation  number  of  minutes  has  passed,  your 
place  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  the  man  standing 
behind  you. 

After  all,  it  is  inspiring  to  know  that  the  same  thing  is 
being  cooked  on  the  same  day  in  every  one  of  the  1,(XXJ 
State  kitchens.  As  the  management  of  each  one  knows 
exactly  how  many  people  have  to  be  provided  for — and 
these  jwoplo  are  spared  the  embarrassment  of  choosing 
from  a  menu  what  they  would  like  to  eat — all  the  waste  is 
avoided,  which  formerly  in  the  bourfjeoin  restaurants 
raised  the  price  of  provisions  so  enormously.  This  saving 
is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Socialism. 

At  first  it  was  intended,  our  neighbor  the  cook  tells  us, 
to  have  a  selection  of  various  dishes  at  each  dining  room, 
so  that  the  earlier  comers  would  have  a  choice,  and  later 
ones  take  what  was  left ;  but  it  was  felt  that  this  would 
be  an  injustice  to  those  whose  work  detained  them  till  a 
late  hour. 

SQUAL  RATIONS  ALL  BOUND. 

All  portions  are  equal.  A  greedy  person  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  Socialist  principles,  to-day  demanded  a  second 
helping  was  mercilessly  laughed  at.  The  idea  that  women 
should  have  smaller  portions  was  from  the  beginning  re- 
jected as  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  a'  d  obliga- 
tions of  both  sexes.  It  is  true  that  men  of  large  frame  and 
extensive  appetites  have  to  be  content  with  the  same.  But 
for  those  who,  in  their  days  of  bourgeois  opulence,  ate 
more  than  t  ey  required,  such  limitations  can  only  be 
good.  It  should  be  added  that  those  who  find  their  share 
more  than  they  can  eat  are  quite  at  liberty  to  divide  it 
with  their  neighbors. 

As  our  neighbor  tell  us,  the  ministry  have  based  their 
dietary  scale  on  a  s<ientific  calculation  of  the  quantities 
of  albumen  fat,  and  carbo-hydrates  needful  to  maintain 
the  human  body  in  a  healthy  condition.  Everj'  one  has, 
daily,  on  an  average,  150  grammes  of  meat,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, rice,  ijorridge,  or  pulse  (either  peas,  beans,  or  lin- 
tels), anl  abundance  of  i^otatoes.    On  Thursdays  there  is 


always  sauerkraut  and  pease-pudding.  The  list  of  the 
dishes  cooked  every  day  for  the  whole  week  is  posted  up 
on  all  the  advertisement  pillars. 

No  more  people  without  food  or  shelter  !  Every  one 
provided  for  !  The  thought  of  ha\'ing  achieved  even  this 
much  is  enough  to  make  one  forget  many  inconveniences 
involved  in  the  changed  state  of  things.  It  is  true  that 
the  portion  of  meat  might  be  a  little  larger.  But  our 
government,  with  commendable  prudence,  did  n.t  wish  to 
provide  more  at  first  than  the  previous  average  daily  con- 
sumption. Later  everything  will  be  on  a  wider  and  more 
generous  scale,  when  we  have  perfected  the  new  ai-rango- 
mentsand  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  state. 

THE   WAY  THE   WIFE   TAKES  THINGS. 

One  thing  only  troubles  me— the  way  my  dear  wife  takes 
things.  She  has  become  very  nervous  and  irritable,  and 
gets  worse  every  day.  In  all  the  twenty-five  years  of  our 
marriage  we  have  never  liad  so  many  unpleasant  exi)lana- 
tions  as  since  the  Revolution.  The  public  kitchens  do  not 
please  her.  The  food,  she  says,  is  such  as  you  would  get 
in  barra<;k8— not  what  any  one  would  cook  at  home.  The 
meat  is  boiled  to  shreds,  the  soup  watery,  and  so  on.  And 
if  she  knows  a  week  beforehand  what  she  is  to  have 
for  dinner  everj*  day,  it  is  quite  enough  to  take  away  her 
apiH'tite.  And  yet,  in  the  old  days,  she  often  complained 
to  me  that  things  were  so  dear  she  really  did  not  know 
what  to  get  for  our  meals.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  relief  to 
her  if  she  had  no  cooking  to  do  on  a  Sunday,  when  we 
went,  as  we  did  now  and  then,  on  a  little  excursi(m  into 
the  country.  Well— women  always  find  fault  with  any 
food  that  is  not  cooked  by  themselves. 

A  VEXATIOUS  INCIDENT. 

Our  Chancellor  is  less  popular  than  he  was.  I  am  all 
the  more  sorry  for  this,  as  there  could  not  be  a  more  hon- 
est, energetic  and  hard-working  statesman,  or  a  more 
consistent  Social  Democrat.  But  I  find  that  other  people 
are  less  sensible  than  myself.  Any  one  who  is  inconve- 
nienced by  the  new  order  of  things,  or  disappointed  in  his 
exiKictations.  throws  all  the  blame  on  our  Chancellor. 
Many  of  the  women  are  specially  bitter  against  him  since 
the  change  of  hours  and  the  opening  of  the  public  kitchens. 
It  is  even  said  that  a  reactionary  party  is  being  formed 
among  them.  Mj*  wife,  of  course,  does  not  belong  to  it, 
and  I  hoije  Agnes  does  not. 

Reports  have  been  spread  that  the  Chancellor  is  an 
aristocrat  in  di.sguise.  He  is  said  not  to  clean  his  own 
boots,  or  brush  his  own  clothes,  and  to  have  hife  dinner 
fetched  from  the  eating  house  of  his  district  by  a  man 
employed  for  the  purpose.  This,  if  true,  would  be  a  se- 
rious infraction  of  the  principle  of  social  equality  ;  but  is 
it  true  ?  In  any  case  the  feeling  against  him  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  hooted  when  driving  home  from  the  Thier- 
garten.  and  pelted  with  mud  as  he  entered  the  Schloss, 
by  a  crowd  composed  chiefly  of  women.  He  kept  his 
temper,  took  no  notice  of  their  insults,  and  would  not 
allow  any  arrests  to  be  made. 
• 

THE    BOOT-BLACKING    QUESTION    AND    THE    MINISTERIAL 

CRISIS. 

The  Chancellor  has  sent  in  his  resignation.  All  well- 
disposed  people  will  sincerely  regret  this,  especially  after 
yesterday "s  incident.  But  the  Chancellor  is  said  to  be 
suffering  from  overwork  and  nervous  excitement,  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  work  of  his  i)osition  is  a  hundred  times 
heavier  and  more  trying  than  it  ever  was  in  the  bour- 
geois davs.     He  has  been  deeply  hurt  by  the  ingratitude 
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©f  the  people,  aiul  the  occurrenco  ;it  the  Sc;hloss  gates  was 
the  last  straw. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  Chancellor,  some  time  ago, 
laid  a  detailed  memorial  before  the  Ministry  of  State,  the 
consideration  of  which  has  been  continually  postponed. 
He  now  insists  on  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  has  published  his  petition  in  the  Vorwdrts.  It 
sets  forth  that  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
special  circumstances,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  cannot 
get  on  without  the  services  of  other  people.  The  eight- 
hours'  day  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the  Chancellor, 
unless,  indeed,  three  Chancellors  were  appointed,  to  work 
■eight-hour  shifts  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night.  As 
it  is,  he  has  been  obliged  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
strength  every  morning  in  cleaning  his  boots,  brushing 
liis  coat,  putting  his  room  to  rights,  getting  his  breakfast, 
■etc. ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  important  affairs  of  State, 
which  could  only  be  attended  to  by  him  in  person,  have 
"been  unavoidably  delayed.  If  he  does  not  want  to  ap- 
pear before  foreign  ambassadors  with  the  buttons  off  his 
coat,  he  is  forced  to  do  all  his  mending  himself — it  is  we  1 
known  that  he  is  a  bachelor — as  it  is  not  always  con- 
T-enient  to  wait  till  the  man  from  the  public  mending  es- 
tablishment calls  round  for  his  clothes.  All  this  loss  of 
"time  might  have  been  saved,  with  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, by  allowing  him  a  servant.  Dining  at  the  eating 
house  of  his  district  was  very  trying,  on  account  of  the 
numbers  of  people  vnth  requests  to  make,  who  fairly 
hunted  him  down  there.  As  for  driving  out  in  the  Thier- 
garten  in  the  government  carriage,  the  Chancellor  says 
he  has  only  done  it  when  his  time  was  too  limited  to  al- 
low of  his  taki  g  air  and  exercise  in  any  other  waj'. 

All  this  sounds  very  plausible,  but  it -cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Chancellor's  petition  has  contravened  the  princi- 
ple of  social  equality,  and  is  calculated  to  reintroduce  do- 
mestic slavery  ;  since  what  he  demands  for  himself  might 
with  equal  reason  be  demanded  by  all  other  ministers  and 
government  officials — perhaps  by  others  also.  On  the 
•other  hand,  it  is  certainly  disastrous  if  all  the  machinery 
of  State  (on  whose  correct  working  in  our  vast  organiza- 
tions so  much  depends)  is  to  get  out  of  gear  because  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  has  to  brush  his  boots  or  sew 
on  his  buttons  before  he  can  receive  a  deputation.  This 
■question  is  of  deeper  and  wider  importance  than  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  the  case.  But  I  cannot  think  that 
so  thoroughly  honest  and  efficient  a  man  will  be  thrown 
out  by  this  difficulty  at  the  very  opening  of  his  career. 

EMIGRATION  PROHIBITED. 

The  government  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and 
in  the  meantime  a  law  has  been  enacted  against  unauthor- 
ized emigration.  The  Socialist  State  rests  on  the  uni- 
versal obligation  to  labor,  just  as  the  former  State  rested 
on  the  conscription.  Men  of  an  age  for  military  service 
were  not  then  allowed  to  emigrate,  nor  is  it  possible  un- 
der our  system  to  allow  persons  of  legal  working  age  to 
leave  the  country.  Old  people  past  work,  and  babies  in 
ar-ms,  may  emigrate  if  they  like,  but  persons  who  owe 
their  education  and  training  to  the  State  ought  to  stay  to 
the  end  of  their  working  life.  At  first  it  was  only  people 
who  had  hitherto  lived  on  their  incomes  that  emigrated 
with  their  families.  Having  been  accustomed  to  do  noth- 
ing but  cut  off  coupons  and  sign  receipts,  they  did  so  little 
when  really  set  to  work  that  their  services  could  well  be 
dispensed  with.  The  emigration  of  the  painters,  sculptors, 
^nd  many  of  the  writers,  too,  would  have  been  no  great  loss. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  pleased  with  the  arrangements 
lor  wholesale  production.    They  objected  to  working  un- 


der superintendence  in  the  workshops,  on  the  State's  ac- 
count. Well,  let  them  go  !  Wo  have  volunteer  poets  in 
plenty  who  will  mount  Pegasus  in  their  spare  time  in 
honor  of  Social  Democracy.  Nothing  had  been  asked  of 
the  painters  and  sculptors  but  to  devote  their  works  to 
the  community  instead  of  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  a 
bloated  bourgeoisie.  But  this  did  not  by  any  means  suit 
these  slaves  of  Mammon.  The  oiily  drawback  connected 
with  their  absence  is  the  impossibility  of  setting  up  the 
statues  of  our  dead  heroes  of  progress,  so  soon  as  we  had 
hoped,  on  Unter  den  Linden. 

THE   FLIGHT   OF  THE  REALLY  USEFUL. 

As  for  those  writers  who  criticise  every  thing  and  whose 
profession  is  to  spread  discontent  among  the  people,  they 
can  easily  be  dispensed  with  under  a  polity  resting  on  the 
will  of  the  majority.    It  has,  therefore,  hitherto  been  un- 


Vi^lTH   A   BUNDLE   OF   CLOTHES   UNDER  HIS  ARM. 

necessary  to  pro  ibit  emigration.  But  it  is  a  perplexing 
fact  that  of  late  increasing  numbers  of  really  useful  people 
who  understand  their  business  are  leaving  the  coumryfor 
England,  America  and  Switzerland.  Architects  and  en- 
gineers, chemists,  doctors,  schoolmasters  and  professors, 
also  competent  foremen,  pattern  makers,  all  sorts  of 
technically  trained  artisans  are  emigrating  wholesale. 
This  may  be  explained  by  a  deplorable  pride  of  intellect. 
These  people  ima  ine  themselves  to  be  something  better 
than  the  rest  and  cannot  put  up  with  receiving  the  same 
wages  as  any  honest  unskilled  workman.    But  Bebel  was 
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right  when  he  wrote  :  "  What  ever  a  man  is,  society  has 
made  him  so.  Ideas  are  a  product  generated  by  the  Zeitgeist 
in  the  head  of  the  individual."  Truly,  the  Zeitgeist  had 
sadly  gone  astray  in  the  former  state  of  society.  Hence 
sucli  egregious  conceit.  But  w  en  the  new  generation, 
trained  up  under  Socialist  influences,  and  penetrated  by  a 
noble  ambition,  is  able  to  devote  all  its  powers  to  the  com- 
mon good  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  the  servici^s  o 
those  aristocrats  Till  then  it  is  their  duty  to  remain  in 
German}'.  Therefore  it  is  only  right  that  the  laws  against 
emigration  should  be  strictly  enforced  and  to  this  end  the 
coast  and  the  Swiss  frontier  wi  1  have  to  be  vigilantly 
guarded.  The  standing  army  will  be  increased  for  the 
purpose  and  the  frontier  patrols  will  have  orders  to  shoot 
down  all  fugitives. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Chancellor  resigned.  His  suc- 
cessor, a  less  energetic  man  and  more  of  an  opportunist, 
at  once  made  a  b(  Id  bid  for  popularity  by  dining  at  the 
public  eating  house,  and  afterwards  api)(>aring  on  Unter 
den  Linden  witli  a  bundle  of  clothes  under  liis  arm, 
which  he  was  carrj'ing  to  the  State  mending  establi.sh- 
ment. 

IN    THE   WORKSHOPS   OF  THE   STATE. 

I  have  at  last  l>een  promoted  to  the  i)ost  of  worksho)) 
InsiM^-tor,  promised  me  long  ago  by  a  freind  now  in  the 
Government,  and  no  longer  have  to  work  as  a  journey- 
man bookbinder.  I  wish  that  Franz  could  also  get  away 
from  his  compositor's  desk  at  Leipzig.  Not  that  cither  of 
us  despises  his  trade,  but  my  son  feels  just  as  I  do — work,  as 
it  now  goes  on  in  the  public  workshops,  is  not  at  all  to 
oiir  minds.  After  all.  one  doesn't  work  only  to  keep  tl<e 
life  in  one.  Schiller  was  only  a  bourgeois,  yet  I  always 
liked  his  lines : 

Dos  ist  CR,  W.1S  df  n  MoiiHchen  zieret, 
Und  diizu  ward  ihm  cl(>r  Verstand, 

Da.s8  or  im  inni-rn  Herzon  spttret. 
Was  or  crschaflft  mit  ssiner  Hand. 

I  fear  our  mates  in  the  workshop  scarcely  understand 
the  feeling.  One  Would  think  it  was  only  a  place  to  kill 
time  in.  The  word  of  command  is,  "  Slowly,  slowly,  so 
that  the  next  man  can  keep  up."  Piecework  no  longer 
exists.  It  is  true  that  it  was  incompatible  with  equality 
of  wages  and  hours  of  work.  But  now  that  "  the  money 
is  certain,"  Franz  writes,  they  say  :  "If  the  work  isn't 
done  to-day  it  will  l>e  done  to-morrow."  Industn,-  and 
zeal  are  looke<l  upon  as  stupidity  and  narrow-mindedness. 
And  why  should  a  man  work  hard  when  he  doesn't  get  a 
bit  further  in  life  than  the  lazy  ones  i  I  think  Franz  is 
less  in  the  wrong  than  usual. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS    OF   LAZINESS. 

I  cannot  describe  the  loss  in  material  and  tools  that  goes 
on  throiigh  inattention  and  carelessness.  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  master 
had  I  been  plagued  \vith  apprentices  like  the  men  I  now 
have  to  do  with.  The  other  day.  when  they  had  once 
more  passed  all  bounds,  my  patience  came  to  an  end,  and 
I  made  them  a  little  speech,  which  I  think  wa.s  not  ba^l. 

"  Mates  !— Society  erpects  ever>-  man  to  do  his  duty  ! 
We  have  now  only  eight  hours'  work.  You  are  old  Social 
Democrats.  Our  great  Bebel  once  hoped  that  under  the 
new  state  of  things  a  '  moral  atmosphere '  would  impel 
every  one  to  do  his  level  best.  Remember,  comrades,  we 
are  not  working  for  exploiters  and  capitalists,  but  for 
Society.  Through  Society,  our  efforts  will  in  the  end 
benefit  every  one  of  us." 

"  Well  preached  !"  was  the  response  I  met  with.  "  What 


a  pity  there  are  no  parsons  required  now.  Bebel  promised 
us  a  four  hours's  working  day  instead  of  an  eight  hours* 
one.  Society  is  very  big.  Am  I  to  worry  myself  to 
death  for  the  .'iO  millions  of  Society,  wliile  the  other 
•4<.t,OOn,9!H)  are  not  such  fools  ?  What  "shall  I  buy  for  the 
bdtsi)Vt)dti-  ^^  I  really  do  get  it  back  out  of  the  surplus  of 
my  labor  :" 
Then  thi  y  sang  in  chorus  ;— 

If  the  compiiny  don't  suit  you, 

You  may  look  out  for  another  that  do  1 

THE  DECAY   OF   DISCIPLINE. 

Since  then  I  have  said  nothing  more.  Franz  has  had  a 
similar  experience.  His  paper  is  seldom  ready  to  time, 
though  more  compositors  are  at  work  on  each  sheet  than 
formerly.  As  the  evening  goes  on,  more  and  more  beer 
is  drunk  in  the  office,  and  the  printers'  errors  become  more 
and  more  numerous. 

There  are  superintendents  and  foremen,  as  th'  re  i  sed 
to  be;  but  they  are  chosen  by  the  workmen,  and  got  rid 
of  wlien  no  longer  agreeable  to  their  subordinates,  so  that 
they  are  anxious  to  keep  on  goo  1  terms  with  the  ring- 
leatlers  and  the  majority .  Those  who  do  not  concur  in 
this  system  fare  Vjadly,  being  illtreated  by  both  master 
and  men  ;  and  one  cun  no  more  escai)e  from  such  a  work- 
shop than  a  soldier  from  his  com])auy  when  ihe  non-com- 
missicmed  officer,  has  a  grudge  against  him.  The  late 
Chancellor  understood  the  eTils  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
did  his  best  to  counteract  them.  An  act  for  maintaining 
the  discipline  of  the  workshops  was  passed,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  his  efforts,  but  it  remains  for  the  most  part  a 
dead  letter.  Where  there  is  no  accuser  there  is  no  judge. 
Our  only  consolation  is  that  these  are  the  necessary  i  vils 
incident  to  a  tnmsition  i)eriod,and  we  may  hope  for  their 
cessation  when,  their  causes  having  been  i-emoved,  a  new 
generation  has  grown  up  under  healthier  auspices. 

THE   FATE  OF  THE   CHILDRWJ. 

This  afternoon  my  wife  at  last  received  permission  to 
go  to  see  Annie.  The  regulations  of  the  great  institu- 
tions only  allow  parents  to  visit  their  children  in  a  certain 
rotation.  Paula  ha<l  looked  forward  eagerly  to  her  turn, 
and  had  packe<l  a  basket  with  sweets  and  toys,,  such  a« 
Annie  always  loved,  to  take  with  her.  To  her  great  grief, 
however,  sh(5  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  basket  on  enter- 
ing. No  child,  she  was  told,  is  allowed  to  have  any 
playthings  all  to  itself,  as  this  would  interfere  with  its 
training  in  the  principles  of  social  equality.  The  same 
would  apply  to  cakes  and  the  like.  They  would  only  give 
occasion  for  jealousy  and  quarreling,  and  disturb  the 
regular  order  and  routine  of  mea'iB  in  the  establishment. 
Paula  ha<l  not  yet  heard  of  this  new  regulation,  as  she 
has  of  late  been  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  not  about 
the  children. 

She  was  also  disappointed  in  the  joy  of  meeting  again. 
The  new  surroundings  had  made  the  child  less  at  her 
ease  with  her  mother.  I'  is  true  that  the  separation  had 
not  lasted  so  very  long,  but  with  children  as  young  as 
Annie  the  rule  is  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  "  !  Besides, 
unluckily  enough,  the  thought  of  seeing  her  mother  again 
had  always  been  connec*,ed  in  her  mind  with  the  idea  of 
sweets  and  toys,  and  when  my  wife  arrived  with  empty 
hands  it  was  a  disappointment.  She  thought  Annie  was 
looking  pale  and  somewhat  changed.  Perhaps  the 
changed  way  of  life,  different  diet,  etc.,  are  the  cause. 
The  most  exact  order  prevails  in  the  institution.  But — 
as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  all  our  institutions — everj'thing 
has  to  be  done  on  a  very  economical  scale  as  yet ;  and  the 
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THE  NEW  SURROUNDINGS  HAD  MADE  THE  CHILD  LESS 
AT  EASE  WITH  HER  MOTHER. 

large  numbers  do  not  allow  of  any  very  careful  treatment 
of  individuals.  And  yet  children  often  alter  in  appear- 
ance very  rapidly.  If  Annie  were  at  home  with  us  her 
mother  would  feel  no  uneasiness.  Of  course,  as  it  is,  the 
case  is  different,  and  the  mother  is  apt  to  imagine  all 
sorts  of  dangers. 

THE  STATE'S  DEPUTY  MOTHER. 

My  wife  was  especially  excited  by  her  interview  with 
the  lady  superintendent  of  the  institution.  The  latter 
harshly  cut  short  Paula's  complaints  of  the  separation 
between  little  children  and  their  parents  with  the  words: 
"We've  got  lamentations  of  that  sort  to  listen  to  every 
day  here !  Why,  even  the  dumb  beasts  soon  get  over  it 
when  you  take  their  young  ones  from  them ;  and  surely  a 
woman,  who  is  a  rational  being,  ought  to  learn  to  put  up 
with  it!" 

Paula  was  inclined  to  complain  to  the  directors  of  the 
rudeness  of  this  lady ;  but  I  advised  her  not  to  do  so,  as  she 
would  probably  visit  her  vexation  on  Annie .  The  super- 
intendent has  never  had  a  child  of  her  own— in  fact,  she 
has  never  been  married,  and  cannot  succeed  in  getting  a 
husband  even  now,  though  she  is  said  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  status  of  women  by  making  more 
than  one  offer. 

My  wife  had  not  yet  returned  from  her  long  walk  to  the 
institution  when  grandfather  arrived.  The  old  man  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  up  the  steep  dark  stairs 
to  our  new  abode.  I  was  glad,  after  all,  that  Paula  was 
not  present ;  her  father's  complaints  would  have  made 
her  heart  still  heavier. 

THE  MISERIES   OP  THE  AGED. 

It  is  true  they  were  merely  external  and  minor  matters 
that  he  complained  of.  But  old  people  have  a  way  of 
becoming  attached  to  such  little  habits  as  those  whose 
abrupt  breaking  off  he  feels  so  much.  His  health,  too, 
he  thinks  is  not  so  good  as  it  was — he  suffers  from  all  sorts 
of  aches  and  pains.  I  could  perceive  no  change  outwardly ; 


but  he  has  more  time  to  think  about  himself  now  than 
formerly ;  when  in  our  family  circle  he  had  one  thin','  and 
another  to  distract  his  attention.  He  used  to  like,  too,  to 
sit  in  my  workshop  and  try  to  make  himself  useful.  Not 
that  he  could  do  much — but  it  was  always  an  occupation 
for  him.  It  is  no  kindness  to  old  people  to  give  them 
nothing  to  do,  for  work  of  one  kind  or  another— let  it  be 
ever  so  light — keeps  up  their  interest  in  life,  keeps  them 
in  touch  with  the  present  generation,  and  preserves  them 
from  bodily  and  mental  decay. 

I  could  not  let  the  old  man  go  back  to  his  institution 
alone ;  and  unluckily,  while  I  was  out  with  him — my  wife, 
too,  being  still  absent — our  Ernst  came  to  see  us,  and 
found  the  door  locked. 

UNIFORMITY  OF    EDUCATION. 

He  told  a  neighbor's  son  and  former  companion  of  his 
that  an  unconquerable  homesickness  had  driven  him  to 
take  advantage  of  a  free  hour  or  two  to  visit  his  parents. 
He  cmnot,  do  what  he  will,  get  used  to  the  institution. 
The  everlasting  reading,  writing  and  learning  by  heart — 
in  one  word,  studying— is  not  to  his  taste.  He  wants  to 
become  a  hand  worker  and  only  learn  what  has  reference 
to  his  trade.  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  in  him  the  mak- 
ings of  a  thorough  good  workman.  Our  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, however,  shares  the  opinion  of  B  bel— that  all 
human  beings  are  born  with  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
intellect  and,  therefore,  till  they  begin  the  r  special  tech- 
nical training  in  their  eighteenth  year,  all  should  alike  go 
through  the  same  intellectual  education. 

THEATRES    AND    CONCERTS. 

Amusements,  as  well  as  other  things,  are  now  provided 
by  the  Stat^.  Open-air  concerts  are  given  in  all  the 
squares  of  Berlin.  Every  theatre  gives  two  performances 
daily,  and  on  Sundays  three.  At  first  there  v/as  a  mis- 
chievous degree  of  preference  shown.  Classical  plays, 
intended  for  the  glorification  of  Social  Democracy,  were 
acted  to  empty  benches,  while  variety  theatres  were  so 
crowded  that  not  an  apple  could  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
But  now  the  municipality  has  arranged  a  list  of  pieces  to 
be  acted  in  a  certain  order  at  the  various  theatres  of  the 
city  and  the  places  are  disposed  of  by  lot  by  the  mana- 
gers. My  wife  and  1  have  always  been  peculiarly  unlucky 
— drawing  places  where  she  could  hear  nothing  and  I 
could  see  nothing.  She  is  slightly  deaf  and  I  am  short- 
sighted— both  are  defects  incompatible,  in  the  theatre  at 
least,  with  social  eqiiality. 

The  public  dances,  too,  have  given  rise  to  much  discon- 
tent and  disputing.  These  and  other  causes  have  induced 
a  large  number  of  ladies  (themselves,  however,  mostly  of 
mature  years)  to  join  the  party  of  the  "Young."  As 
women  now  possess  the  suffrage,  this  means  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  Opposition  at  the  next  general  election, 
which  is  shortly  coming  on. 

THE  WOES  OF  WOMANKIND. 

My  wife  and  Agnes  are  just  now  sitting  up  late,  night 
after  night,  at  clandestine  dressmaking.  As  workshop- 
inspector,  it  would,  strictly  speaking,  be  my  duty  to  in- 
form against  them  for  overproduction  by  exceeding  the 
maximum  working  hours.  However,  they  are  not  in- 
cluded among  the  fifty  persons  legally  allotted  to  my  su- 
perintendence. They  are  more  talkative  even  than  their 
wont  when  such  work  is  in  hand.  If  I  rightly  understand 
them,  they  have  been  unable  to  find  what  they  wanted  in 
the  stores,  and  are  altering  other  dresses  to  suit  their  re- 
quirements.    They  vie  with  each  other  in  abusing  the 
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new  stores.  No  more  shop  windows,  or  advertisements, 
or  sending  out  of  price  lists.  One  doesn't  know,  they  com- 
plain, what  new  things  are  to  be  had,  and  how  prices  go. 
The  salesmen  appointed  by  the  State  are  as  short  and 
gruff  as  the  officials  at  the  railway  ticket  offices.  Of 
course,  the  competition  between  different  shops  has  en- 
tirely ceased.  Every  one  is  assigned  to  a  particular  shop 
for  particular  articles,  as  required  by  the  organized  sys- 
tem of  production  and  consumption. 

Of  course,  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  salesmen  whether 
one  buys  anything  or  not.  Some  of  them  even  look  ill- 
tempered  when  the  shop  door  opens  and  disturbs  them  in 
the  midst  of  an  interesting  conversation  or  reading.  The 
more  articles  one  wants  to  see,  the  more  incpiiries  one  has 
to  make  about  the  quality,  etc.,  of  the  stuff— the  more 
morose  does  he  become.  Sooner  than  fetch  what  is 
wanted  from  another  department  of  the  stores  he  will  say 
that  it  is  not  in  stock  at  all.  Ready-made  clothes  are  a 
great  source  of  trouble.  If  they  do  not  fit  when  tried  on, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  con\ince  the  salesman  of  the 
fact ;  and  if  you  do  not  succeed,  you  have  either  to  take 
the  article  for  better  or  worse,  or  bring  an  action 
against  the  governmental  department  concerned. 

LAW  SUITS  ON  THE  CHEAP. 

It  is  true  that  going  to  law  cannot  be  called  expensive. 
Legal  julvice  (a.s  decreed  by  the  Erfurt  AB.sembly  of  1«>1) 
can  always  be  had  for  nothing,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
the  number  of  .iudgrs  and  lawyers  hius  had  to  Im?  incrca-scd 
tenfold.  This,  however,  is  still  insufficient,  as  the  com- 
plaints of  goo<ls  supplied  by  the  SUite  workshops,  of  the 
quality  of  the  b<mrd  and  lodging  supplied  at  the  public 
cost,  of  official  in.solence,  etc.,  are  innumerable. 

The  courts  are  unable,  with  eight  hours'  sittings,  to 
keep  their  work  within  the  bounds  of  the  calendar,  though 
the  lawyers  certainly  have  no  interest  in  kei'ping  suits 
dragging  on  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  the 
complaint  is  that,  since  the  abolition  of  fees  and  their  ai>- 
pointment  as  State  officials,  they  scarcely  listen  to  their 
clients,  and  get  through  their  work  as  quickly  as  they 
can,  regardless  of  anything  else.  All  i^ople,  except  those 
to  whom  legal  proceedings  afford  a  pleiisant  excitement, 
prefer  to  put  up  with  any  wrong  rather  than  the  worry 
and  loss  of  time  entailed  V)y  a  lawsuit. 

It  is  sad  to  see  that  offenses  against  property  are  on  the 
increase,  in  spite  of  the  di.sapi)earance  of  gold  and  silver. 
Embezzlement  and  cheating  of  all  kinds  goes  on  in  the 
workshops,  and  thefts  of  money  certificates  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Hitherto  I  had  consoled  myself  with 
hoping  for  an  improved  state  of  things  once  the  transition 
period  had  passed,  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that 
matters  are  becoming  worse  and  worse. 

THE   FLIGHT  OF  FRANZ. 

We  have  been  living  through  some  terrible  days.  Early 
on  Sunday  morning  Franz  unexpectedly  came  to  see  us, 
on  his  way  to  Stettin,  to  which  town  he  told  me  he  had 
been  transferred.  My  wife  did  not  seem  surprised  by  his 
arrival,  but  was  unaccountably  excited  at  his  departure. 
She  sobbed,  clung  to  his  neck,  and  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  let  him  go.  Franz,  too,  took  leave  of  me  as  though 
he  never  expected  to  see  me  again.  I  did  not  see  Agnes. 
She  was  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 

On  "Wednesday  I  was  reading  the  newspaper  to  my  wife, 
and  came  to  a  paragraph  stating  that  some  would-be  emi- 
grants had  been  shot  down  by  the  frontier  patrols.  She 
shrieked  out  '■  "Where  f "'  and  when  I  answered.  '•  In  Sass- 
nitz  Roads,"  she  fainted  away.    "With  difficulty  1  brought 


her  back  to  consciousness,  and  she  told  me,  in  broken 
words,  that  Franz  and  Agnes  had  left  together  on  Sunday, 
not  for  Stettin,  but  for  Sassnitz  in  Riigen,  in  order  to  sail 
for  America.  The  newspaper  further  related  in  detail 
that  the  Danish  mail  steamer  had  touched  at  Sassnitz,  and 
been  boarded  by  the  patrol  on  the  search  for  emigrants, — 
that  the  latter  when  found,  had  resisted,  and  been  forci 
bly  brought  on  shore  again. 

We  pc'issed  some  fearful  hours  of  suspense  till  the  next 
number  of  the  Vowcirts  appeared  with  the  1  st  of  those 
killed  and  placed  under  arrest.  Franz's  and  Agnes's 
names  were  not  among  them.   What  had  become  of  them  ? 

My  wife  told  me  she  had  known  of  their  intention  for  a 
long  time.  On  a  former  visit  Franz  had  opened  the  mat- 
ter to  her,  and  she  had  given  him  a  little  secret  hoard  of 
gold  pieces  (saved  up  in  former  years)  to  pay  his  passage 
by  the  foreign  ship.  He  would  have  left  then,  but  Agnes 
wjis  still  unwilling.  She  could  not  yet  make  up  her  mind 
to  leave  all  her  other  friends.  Her  own  circumstances, 
however,  soon  caused  her  to  take  a  different  view. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  FOREMEN. 

Formerly  she  had  worked  quietly  at  her  trtide,  in  her 
parents'  house,  only  carrying  the  finished  goods  to  the 
shoj).  Now,  however,  she  had  to  pass  the  day  in  a  large 
workroom,  with  all  sorts  of  women,  some  of  them  of 
doubtful  character.  Her  modesty  was  shocked  by  the 
conversations  which  went  on,  and  the  character  of  the 
intercourse  which  prevailed  between  the  workers  and  the 
male  suix^rintendents.  Complaints  only  made  matters 
worse,  and  her  good  looks  soon  made  her  the  object  of 
unceasing  pursuit  by  one  of  the  foremen.  He  revenged 
himm-lf  for  all  her  efforts  at  repelling  him  by  annoyances 
of  all  kinds  in  the  course  of  her  work.  Such  things  may 
have  happened  formerly  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  in  those  cases  escape  was  alwaj-s  poasible  by  seeking 
employment  elsewhere.*  But,  as  things  are,  many  fore- 
men consider  the  girls  almost  as  slaves  delivered  helplessly 
into  their  hands.  The  higher  officials  are  not  unaware  of 
what  goes  on,  but  they  themselves  often  take  advantage 
of  their  position  quite  as  culpably,  and  are  therefore  very 
lenient  in  their  judgment  of  the  cases  brought  to  their 
knowledge.  Nothing  remains,  then,  for  the  relatives,  or 
betrothed  lovers  of  the  girls,  but  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Cases  of  assault  and  battery,  even  of 
manslaughter  or  murder,  such  as  we  hear  of  every  day  in 
the  inspectors'  conferences,  are  the  result. 

THE  NEW   UNDER-GROUND  RAILWAY. 

Agnes,  whose  father  is  dead,  had  no  protector  in  Berlin. 
Her  letters  drove  Franz  to  desperation,  and  ripened  his 
resolution,  with  which  Agnes  was  now  completely  in  ac- 
cord. My  wife  helped  them  in  their  preparations,  with- 
out telling  me.  At  last  the  eventful  Sunday  came,  which 
caused  us  such  anxious  suspense.  After  a  week  of  it,  we 
received  a  letter,  mailed  from  the  English  coast.  They 
had  not  been  on  board  the  Danish  steamer  after  all.  The 
fisherman  in  whose  cottage  they  had  lodged  at  Sassnitz 
was  a  distant  relation  of  my  wife's.  The  coast  population 
of  that  region  is  thoroughly  disaffected,  because  the  new 
state  of  things  has  deprived  them  of  the  source  of  income 
which  they  previously  had  in  the  summer  visitors.    For 

*  Not  always,  Tinder  unlimited  competition.  It  is  at  least 
as  diflftcult  for  a  woman  to  leave  her  place  of  emplovment 
when  she  knows  that  if  she  does  so  she  will  have  either  to 
starve  or  go  on  the  streets,  as  it  would  be  under  such  an  or- 
ganized State  salvery  a.s  that  described  ;i>x)ve.  Cases  of  such 
virtual  compulsion  could  be  found  in  plenty  as  things  are.— 
Translator'a  Hole. 
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the  Socialized  State  only  allows  such  persons  to  go  to  the 
seaside  for  whom  sea  air  and  bathing  have  been  expressly 
ordered  after  examination  by  a  medical  committee. 

Our  fisher,  being  a  cautious  man,  opposed  the  young 
couple's  intention  of  sailing  by  one  of  the  mail  steamers, 
as  the  latter  have  been  supervised  of  late  with  the  utmost 
strictness.  He  profited  by  the  opportunity  of  the  patrol 
being  occupied  on  board  the  Danish  steamer,  took  them 
out  to  sea  in  his  own  boat,  and  happily  got  them  on  board 
an  English  cargo  steamer  returning  from  Stettin.  The 
English,  whose  trade  has  been  much  injured  by  the  new 
order  in  Germany,  are  .-dways  glad  to  express  their  con- 
tempt for  our  government  by  welcoming  fugitive  emi- 
gi-ants.  Agnes  and  Franz  reached  England  safely,  after 
a  short  passage,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  New  York. 

FOREIGN    COMPLICATIONS. 

The  new  Chancellor  was  shortly  after  this  forced  to 
resign,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  discontent  in  the  rural 
districts.  Foreign  complications  also  ensued.  Other 
States  complained  of  the  loss  they  had  suffered  in  the 
destruction  of  foreign  bonds  and  all  similar  papers.  This 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  on  the  part  of  the  English — 
those  "egotistic  Manchester  men,"  and  their  cousins,  the 
Americans,  who  would  have  none  of  Social  Democracy. 
They  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  of  the 
Continent  being  set  free  from  debt  to  England.  Yet  even 
those  hardened  money  grubbers  might  have  reflected  that 
Germany  has  lost  by  the  destruction  of  all  those  papers 
far  more  than  she  has  gained. 

Other  grounds  of  complaint  are  the  quality  of  the 
goods  manufactured  in  Germany,  and  the  constant  breach 
of  time  contracts.  Even  those  nations  who  had  accepted 
Social  Democracy  refuse  to  import  their  products  except 
for  cash,  and  declare  that  they  no  longer  have  any  de- 
mand for  mere  luxuries,  such  as  plush,  shawls,  embroid- 
eries, gloves,  pianos,  fine  glassware,  and  many  other 
German  specialties.  Foreigners  who  consider  their  inter- 
ests injured  try  to  compensate  themselves  by  seizing 
German  vessels  and  cargoes  wherever  they  can  ;  and  the 
conveyance  of  German  emigrants  on  foreign  ships  is  a 
constant  source  of  in-itation. 

THE   DEATH   OF   POOR   LITTLE  ANNIE. 

The  government  remained  in  power  by  a  majority  of 
one-third,  having  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  votes.  This  result,  however,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  voters.  For  how  can  you  expect 
independent  thought  and  action  of  a  man  whose  whole 
existence  is  dependent  on  the  government  for  the  time 
being  ?  I  myself  had  originally  intended  to  vote  against 
the  government,  but  under  the  pressure  of  fresh  sorrow 
changed  my  mind,  and  voted  for  it.  I  feared  that  other- 
wise I  might  be  transferred  to  some  distant  province,  and 
then  what  would  become  of  me  and  my  wife  ?  For  we 
have  just  lost  our  youngest  child — little  Annie.  She  was 
carried  off  suddenly,  in  the  night,  by  the  croup;  and  her 
mother  calling  in  the  morning,  unaware  of  any  illness,  and 
asking  to  see  her  child,  was  coldly  informed  of  her  death, 
and  taken  into  the  mortuary  to  see  the  body.  The  shock 
was  so  great  that  she  had  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital  at 
once.  How  it  happened,  who  can  say  ?  It  is  impossible, 
in  these  great  institutions,  to  give  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion necessary  to  delicate  children.  We  have  not  ventured 
to  tell  my  wife's  father.  The  child,  our  only  girl,  was 
very  dear  to  him,  and  I  fear,  in  his  present  state  of  health, 
he  could  scarcely  bear  up  against  the  blow. 


DEFICIT  ALL  ROUND, 

The  new  Chancellor  has  opened  the  Reichstag  with  the 
astounding  statement  that  the  country  spends  1,000,000,000 
marks  more  than  it  produces.  It  is  a  wonder  that  this 
fact  should  have  been  kept  secret  till  after  the  elections, 
but  it  is  high  time  it  should  be  known  and  investigated 
now. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  noticeable  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  If  one  wanted  to  buy  something  with 
a  certificate  one  was  frequently  told  that  the  stores  were 
just  out  of  that  particular  article,  and  that  it  would  be 
some  time  before  there  was  more  in  stock.  The  fact  is, 
as  now  appears,  that  the  cause  was  not  a  greater  demand, 
but  a  less  degree  of  production.  It  has  been  very  difficult 
to  procure  even  the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 
In  other  departments  one  was  obliged  to  put  up  with 
goods  which  had  remained  in  the  shop  for  years,  because 
no  purchaser  would  take  them,  or  go  without.  As  for 
foreign  importations,  such  as  coffee,  petroleum,  rice,  etc., 
the  prices  were  actually  prohibitive.  The  food  in  the 
public  eating  houses  is  being  economized  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  every  day  one  hears  of  serious  indisposi- 
tion as  the  result.  Every  one  is  looking  forward  with 
great  excitement  to  the  next  session  of  the  Reichstag,  at 
which  the  Chancellor  will  explain  the  causes  of  the  deficit. 

SUICIDE   AS  A  WAY   OUT. 

I  am  all  alone,  my  poor  wife  being  still  in  hospital.  The 
doctor  has  asked  me  not  to  see  her  too  often,  as  it  excites 
her  in  the  most  distressing  way.  She  has  not  yet  re- 
covered, fvom  the  shock  of  Annie's  death  and  the  events 
connected  with  the  flight  of  Franz  and  Agnes.  1  deter- 
mined to  consult  our  own  doctor,  who  knows  her  consti- 
tution and  has  at: ended  her  since  her  marriage,  but  he 
told  me  that  his  eight-hours  day  was  already  over  and 
much  as  he  regretted  it  he  could  give  no  advice  till  to- 
morrow. He  has  twice  already  been  denounced  for  over- 
production by  a  younger  colleague  (unable  to  prove  that 
he  himself  had  worked  for  a  time  corresponding  to  the 
legal  day),  and  severely  fined  in  consequence.  The  old 
gentleman  had  just  been  called  in  by  the  relatives  of  a 
young  man  who  had  committed  suicide  but  was  too  late  to 
save  him.  This  caused  him  to  remark  upon  the  increas- 
ing frequency  of  suicide  in  the  Socialized  State.  I  asked 
him  whether,  the  present  case  had  originated  in  an  un 
happy  love  affair.  He  said  certainly  not,  though,  ol 
coui'se,  such  things  would  happen  now  and  again,  as  they 
always  have  done,  since  no  young  woman  can  be  pre- 
vented by  government  from  refusing  a  man  she  does  not 
care  for.  He  explained  the  matter  otherwise.  He  had 
formerly  been  an  army  surgeon  and  told  me  that  suicides 
in  the  army  frequently  arose  from  the  fact  that  young 
men,  though  all  their  material  wants  were  provided  for, 
could  not  get  used  to  the  compulsory  character  of  mili- 
tary discipline  ;  yet  they  had  the  prospect  of  discharge  in 
two  or  three  years'  time,  when  they  could  return  to  their 
accustomed  freedom  of  action.  One  can  scarcely  wonder, 
he  argued,  if  the  great  and  life-long  limitations  of  personal 
freedom  connected  with  the  new  system  of  production, 
together  with  the  dead  level  of  social  equality,  should,  for 
many  persons,  and  those  not  of  the  worst  dispositions,  so 
far  diminish  the  charm  of  life  that  they  should  look  upon 
suicide  as  the  only  way  out  of  a  monotonous  existence 
which  can  be  chmged  by  no  energy  on  their  own  part. 
Perhaps  the  old  gentleman  is  not  altogether  wrong. 

THE  TWO   SYSTEMS. 

"We  have  good  news  from  Franz  and  Agnes.  They  have 
already  left  the  boarding  house  in  which  they  went  to 
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live  immediately  after  their  marriage,  and  set  up  a  home 
which,  though  small,  is  still  their  own.  Franz  has  a  good 
position  in  a  large  printing  office  ;  Agnes  works  for  a 
millinery  firm,  which  has  greatly  extended  its  operations 
since  German  competition  cetised  to  interfere  with  them. 
By  living  economically,  they  are  gradually  fumi.shing 
their  house,  and  Franz  wants  his  brother  to  come  out  to 
him,  and  promises  to  provide  for  his  future  in  every  way. 
I  am  heartily  sorrj-  for  Ernst.  One  gets  nothing  but 
unfavorable  reports  from  the  schools,  in  one  of  which  he 
is  phued — especially  those  for  the  young  men  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one.  They  know  that  their  rations 
will  be  guaranteed  to  them  when  they  are  twenty-one. 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  they  may  have  learnt 
in  the  meantime.  Even  if  they  work  with  all  their 
energy  in  preparing  for  some  tratle  or  profession,  they 
have  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that  they  will  be  put  to 
work  at  that,  or  one  in  any  degi-ee  resembling  it.  Nearly 
all  of  them,  therefore,  wiu'ste  their  time  in  various  kinds  of 
dissiimtion,  and  it  has  l)een  found  neces.sary  to  platv  the 
8chot)ls  under  regulations  which  could  not  be  stricter  if 
they  had  been  reformatories. 

A  TWELVE   HOURS'  DAT. 

The  session  of  the  Reichstag  resulted  in  a  manifestation 
of  widespread  discontent,  and  concluded  in  disorder.  The 
Chancellor's  suggestions  for  the  redress  of  the  flnaucial 
balance  were  found  to  be  the  raising  of  the  labor  day  to 
twelve  hours  and  the  extension  of  the  legal  working  \x- 
riod  of  every  individual,  so  that  it  should  begin  with  tlit- 
fourteenth  and  <'ud  with  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  hih  or 
her  age.  The  immediate  result  of  these  measures  Wius  a 
strike  among  the  iron  workers,  who  alleged  that  they  hml 
never  (a.s  promised  before  the  Revolution)  enjoyed  the 
full  jinxluce  of  their  lalwr.  and  also  that  that  they  c<juld 
not  be  expected  to  work  at  hot  metal  more  than  ten  hours 
per  day.  The  40,000  of  them  employed  in  Ki-rlin  and  tin- 
neighlwrhood  accordingly  struck  work,  and  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  starve  them  out  V)y  closing  the  eating 
houses  against  them,  and  guarding  them  with  strong  de- 
tachments of  ix)lice. 

A   FRENCH    INVASION. 

The  French,  who,  in  addition  to  their  own  claims 
against  us,  have  taken  over  some  of  the  Russian  debt, 
have  annexed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  be- 
gun sending  their  troops  over  the  frontier  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  frontier  fortresses — as  also  those 
on  the  Russian  border— are  only  provi8ione<l  for  a  week. 
The  Landwehr  and  the  Landstumi  are  hastening  to  the 
East  Prussian  frontier.  But  it  now  turns  out  that  they 
are  short  of  the  most  necessary'  articles  of  clothing,  great 
part  of  the  stores  of  boots  and  underclothing  having  been 
used,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  production,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  civil  population. 

But  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  these  notes  on  the 
present  scale.  To-morrow  the  longer  hours  of  work  come 
into  force.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude  this  book  as  quicky 
as  possible,  and  send  off  all  I  have  written  to  Franz  in 
New  York.  I  am  now  so  far  treated  a.s  a  suspicious  char- 
acter that  I  never  feel  sure  my  hou.se  may  not  be  searched 
and  my  pai)ers  seized. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 

Coming  back  from  Schloss  Bellevue.  where  I  had  been 
to  see  mv  wife's  father,  I  heard  that  the  iron  workers 
were  going  to  storm  the  provision  warehouse  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Spree,  between  the  river  and  the  railway  em- 


bankment. They  were  beaten  ofif,  however,  by  the  police 
on  duty  there,  who,  though  in  a  minority,  were  better 
armed,  and  did  fearful  execution  with  their  rifles. 

The  force  now  consists  of  30,000  men,  picked  from  Social 
Democrats  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  has  lately 
been  strcugthed  by  the  addition  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
But  what  can  it  do  if  the  whole  population  rises  simulta- 
neously ?  The  smokeless  powder  renders  it  much  easier 
than  formerly  to  shoot  down  men  from  ambuscades,  and 
the  rifles  now  in  use  are  particularly  adapted  to  this  sort 
of  fighting.  All  is  still  quiet  in  Berlin,  S.  W.,  but  detach- 
ments of  police  are  constantly  marching  through  on  their 


I   WENT  TO  SEE  PAULA,   AND  SHE  DID  NOT   KNOW  ME. 

way  to  the  central  division.  It  appears  that  the  forces 
will  be  concentrated  at  the  Palace  and  on  Unter  den 
Linden.     How  will  it  end  ? 

My  father-in-law  was  singularly  dull  and  apathetic 
when  I  saw  him.  The  poor  old  man's  mind  is  going 
rapidly,  with  the  loneliness  and  want  of  interest  in  his 
surroundings.  He  told  me  the  same  thing  several  times 
over,  asked  rae  questions  I  had  answeretl  already,  and 
even  confused  persons  and  generations  in  his  own  family. 
It  was  very  sad  to  see. 

W.\R   AND   REVOLT. 

The  worst  day  of  my  life  1  I  went  to  see  Paula,  and  she 
did  not  know  me.  Her  mind  has  given  way  under  the 
loss  of  her  child  and  the  suffering  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  months,  and  the  doctor  tells  me  her  malady  is 
incurable.  She  is  suffering  from  the  delusion  of  being 
persecuted  by  devils,  and  is  to  be  transferred  to-day  to  the 
asylum  for  incurable  patients. 

For  twenty-five  years  we  have  shaved  joy  and  sorrow, 
in  the  most  intimate  communion  of  tnoi.^ht  and  feeling. 
To  see  her  before  me,  and  have  those  loving  eyes  look  at, 
without  recognizing  me— it  is  worse  than  the  separation 
of  death. 

The  outside  storms  are  raging  worse  than  ever— but 
what  is  that  to  me,  with  my  individual  sorrow  >.  Our 
troops  are  said  to  have  been  defeated  in  East  Prussia  and 
Alisace-Lorraine.  After  long  marches,  badly  fed  and 
clothed,  they  could,  with  all  their  bravery,  oflfer  no  effect- 
ual resistance.    The  revolt  in  Berlin  is  becoming  more 
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general,  it  is  already  universal  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Spree,  and  partially  prevails  on  the  other  side.  The  in- 
surgents are  daily  receiving  reinforcements  from  the 
provinces,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  is  said  to  have  gone 
over  to  them. 

The  Revolution  has  therefore  at  once  passed  beyond  the 
immediate  circle  of  the  iron  workers  and  their  special 
demands.  It  is  now  concerned  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Social  Democratic  constitution.  I,  too,  am  ready  to  curse 
myself  for  having  through  so  many  years  contributed  to 
bring  ab.mt  the  condition  of  things  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced. I  only  did  it,  however,  because  I  hoped  it  would 
lead  to  a  happier  tiiture  for  my  children  and  their  descend- 
ants. I  knew  no  better.  But  will  my  sons  be  able  ever 
to  forgive  my  share  in  the  events  which  have  robbed 
them  of  their  mother  and  sister,  and  destroyed  our  family 
happiness  ? 

At  any  cost  I  must  speak  to  Ernst,  and  warn  him  not 
to  venture  into  the  streets,  as  young  men  are  so  easily 
tempted  to  do  just  now.  I  have  plenty  of  time  during 
the  day,  having  been  dismissed  (on  poUtical  grounds) 
from  my  situation  as  inspector  and  put  on  to  clean  the 
streets  at  night.  Perhaps  my  work  there  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  bloody  one. 

THE  END. 

From  Ernst  Schmidt  to  Franz  Schmidt,  Foreman  Printer, 
New  York. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  :  You  will  have  need  of  all  your 
courage,  for  Ihave  sad  news  to  tell  you.  Our  dear  father 
is  no  more.    He,  too,  is  an  innocent  victim  of  the  great 


revolution  which  has  been  raging  through  Berlin  for  the 

last  few  days. 

"  Father  was  coming  to  see  me  at  the  school,  in  order  to 
warn  me  against  taking  part  in  any  street  fighting.  Near 
our  institute  a  fight  with  the  police — of  which  he  was  evi- 
dently unaware — had  just  taken  place.  Some  of  them  had 
taken  refuge  inside  the  house.  The  strikers  were  am- 
bushed outside.  One  of  them  must  have  taken  father  for 
an  emissary  of  the  government.  He  was  struck  by  a  shot 
from  an  attic  window,  and  died  in  the  street  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  was  terrible  when  they  carried  a  dead  man  into 
the  front  door,  and  I  recognized  my  own  father. 

' '  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  care  for  his  children.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  their  future  that  he  became  a  Social  Democrat; 
but  he  had  completely  given  up  his  erroneous  opinions. 

"  He  wrote  you  himself  before  his  death  about  the  sad 
condition  of  our  beloved  mother,  and  about  grandfather. 
In  my  sorrow  and  utter  desolation  you  are  my  only 
thought  and  hope.  When  I  post  this  letter  I  shall  already 
be  past  the  German  frontier,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  un- 
guarded on  the  side  nearest  Holland.  Once  there,  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  money  order  you  kindly 
sent. 

"  Here  everything  is  in  confusion.  Terrible  defeats  on 
the  frontier — anarchy  and  utter  disorder  within  the 
country.  How  it  all  came  about  you  will  see  in  father's 
notes,  which  I  am  bringing  you,  continued  up  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death. 

"  With  love  to  yourself  and  Agnes, 

"Yours  affecionately, 

"  Ernst." 


DIED   IN   THE   STREET  IN   A  FEW   MINUTES. 


LFADING   ARTICLES  OF  THH   MONTH. 


BOARD  AND  LODGING  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  Director-General 
George  R.  Davis  denies  emphatically  the  charges 
that  systematic  extortion  will  be  practiced  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  exposition.  He  says  that  tlie  ^^siting 
public  will  find  protection  against  the  avarice  of  the 
hotel  keepers  in  the  btireau  whicli  has  been  organ- 
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DIRECTOU  OKNEKAI,  OKORUE   R.    DAVIS. 

ized  for  the  puri)os<^  of  furnishing  accurate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  desiral)le  living  quarters  at  rea.sona- 
ble  rates,  and  wliicli  has  undertaken  to  contract  in 
advance  with  landlords  for  such  facilities  as  may  be 
demanded  by  incoming  visitors.  The  bureau  has  al- 
ready registered  hotels  and  rooms  with  a  capacity  of 
some  15.000  people  daily,  the  average  scale  of  prices 
scheduled  ranging  from  ^1.36  per  day  for  a  single 
room  occupied  l)y  one  person  to  $.5.50  for  large  single 
rooms  occupied  by  four  persons.  These  prices,  ]\Ir. 
Davis  says,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  bjisis  of  the  charges 
now  contemplated  by  the  householders  who  expect 
the  Exposition  attendance  to  be  a  source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Davis  thinks  that  accommodations  can  easily 
be  provided  for  200,000  Ansitors,  which  is  his  estimate 
of  the  highest  average  of  non-residents  who  will  attend 
the  fair  at  any  one  time.  "  Estimates,  believed  to  be 
reliable,  place  the  hotel  capacity  of  the  city  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  guests,  excluding 
the  prominent  down-town  hostelries,  which  have  an 
emergency  capacit>'  for  at  least  ten  thousand  peo])le. 
And  none  of  these  estimates  takes  into  account  the 
enormous  capacity  of  the  temporary  hotels  and  other 
places  i»  course  of  construction.  Personal  investiga- 
tion made  by  experts  for  use  in  this  connection  shows 
that  there  are  hotels  enough  built  and  in  construction 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  exposition  to  lodge 


at  least  fifty  thousand  people  every  day.  Religions 
organizations,  clubs,  cooperative  associations,  dormi- 
tory associations  and  affiliated  bodies  of  great  numeri- 
cal strength  have  midertaken  to  solve  the  question  of 
suitable  accommodations  for  visitors." 

"Undoubtedly,!'  Mr.  Davis  concludes,  "there  will 
be  some  cases  of  excessive  charges.  Perhaps  some 
visitors  who  do  not  stop  to  inquire  about  rates  or  who 
neglect  to  make  contracts  in  advance  of  taking  pos- 
ses.sion  of  their  ajjartments  will  be  charged  unreason- 
ably. This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  else- 
where. But  speaking  of  the  sitiiation  in  general,  of 
the  treatment  the  great  majority  of  strangers  vdll  re- 
ceive, I  am  confident  that  when  the  Expo.sition  season 
is  over  it  will  be  found  that  those  visitors  who  exer- 
cise ordinary  jirudence  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
l)lain  of  the  treatment  they  received." 


ADVERTISING   THE   WORLD'S   FAIR. 

WILLIAM  IGLEHEART  writes  in  the  April 
LippiiicotVii  on  "  What  the  Publicity  De- 
partment Did  for  the  Colunilnan  Exposition,"  and 
ti'lLs  of  the  good  work  that  the  energetic  Major  Moses 
P.  Handy  and  his  myrmidons  have  done  to  remove 


MAJOR  MOSES   P.    UANDY. 

the  bushel  from  the  light  of  our  World's  Fair.  The 
bureau  spent  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  litho- 
graphed bird's-eye  ^^ew  of  the  exhibit  buildings.  For 
a  few  days  the  postage  alone  on  these  views  amounted 
to  one  thousand  dollars  a  day,  and  some  conservative 
men  on  the  directory  became  nervous  at  the  seem- 
ingly enormous  and  useless  expense.  When  the  re- 
turns began  to  come  in,  these  men  were  the  most  en- 
thusiastic in  their  commendation  of  the  idea.  As  the 
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Boston  man  said,  the  pictures  reac-hed  everywhere ; 
and  when  an  Americ-an  traveling  in  the  ISaliara 
wrote  to  one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers  saying  he 
liad  found  a  bird's-eye  view  hung  up  in  an  Arab  tent 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  there  was  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  expenditure. 

'■  It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Boyesen 
wrote  of  his  surprise  at  finding  that  news  of  the  Ex- 
position had  reached  the  most  obscure  settlements  cf 
Lapland,  where  printed  matter  has  no  access.  Even 
Patagonia,  the  remotest  points  of  South  and  Central 
America,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  have  been  reached 
by  the  same  methods,  while  China  and  the  East  Indies 
get  regular  information  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at 
headquarters." 

THE   world's  fair  BOYCOTTED. 

For  a  long  time  the  European  papers  resolutely  ig- 
nored the  Chicago  preparations,  waiting  until  they 
should  have  been  subsidized,  as  they  were  in  the 
career  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  when  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  was  distributed  among  them  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Fair.  But  the  American 
promoters  resolutely  held  out,  and  finally  made  their 
preparations  so  important  that  the  papers  had  to  pub- 
lish notices  of  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Igleheart  gives 
these  enormous  figures  to  show  what  the  newspapers 
have  done  to  make  the  Fair  known  : 

"  Clippings  are  on  file  showing  that  in  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1892,  forty-five  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  words — three  thousand  seven  hundred 
columns — were  printed  about  the  Exposition  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  world.  Computed 
on  an  average  of  eleven  inches  to  the  column,  this 
would  represent  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
newspaper  print  one  column  wide.  Thirteen  million 
words  of  this  matter  were  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  twenty-nine  million  words  of  the  total 
were  reproduction  of  matter  furnished  by  Major 
Handy's  staff. 

"  In  the  same  period,  the  mailing-room  of  the  de- 
partment sent  out  two  million  four  hundred  and 
sixtj'-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  two  separate 
pieces  of  mailing  matter,  ninety-five  thousand  and 
seventy  large  lithographs,  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  electrotype  cuts  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  number  of  lantern-slides  for  illustrated  lectures. 
Three  hundred  and  thirteen  special  articles  from 
three  to  seven  columns  in  length  were  written  by 
staff  employees  for  general  publication.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  the  printing  and  circulation  of  rules  and 
instructions  for  exhibitors  emanating  from  twelve 
exhibit  departments  devolved  upon  the  Piiblicity 
Department.  These  circulars  were  necessarily  printed 
in  several  languages,  involving  a  work  of  translation 
to  the  average  extent  of  twenty  thousand  words 
monthly. 

•''  Unquestionably  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
Exposition  literature  in  existence  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  department.  The  library  files  embrace 
scrap-books  of  every  printed  reference  to  the  Fair 
since  its  organization.  One  hundred  of  these  volumes 
are  being  maintained,  and  twenty-five  hundred  pages 


of  newspaper  size  show  the  extent  of  the  work.  The 
arrangement  of  the  clippings  is  in  itself  an  ingenious 
idea.  One  book  is  devoted  to  each  State,  and  one 
to  each  foreign  country.  Chicago  papers  alone  have 
already  contributed  fifteen  volumes  of  clippings. 
Every  editorial  reference,  every  news  article,  and 
every  quotation  of  Exposition  matter  is  preserved. 
Exchange  editors  in  the  department,  and  press- 
clippings  service  from  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York,  keep  the  record  complete." 


THE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

''T^'HE  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  not  cne  of  the 
X  number  who  think  that  because  the  Repub- 
lican forces  were  completely  routed  in  the  last  cam- 
paign they  must  form  under  a  new  banner  and  adopt 
a  new  war  cry  in  order  to  meet  again  the  Democratic 
hosts  vnth  hope  of  success.  In  the  Forum  Mr.  Lodge 
says :  ' '  The  theory  that  political  parties  are  in  th(- 
habit  of  being  wdped  out  and  started  over  again  on 
wholly  new  lines  rests  upon  an  entirely  mistaken  con- 
ception of  history.  People  fall  into  this  error  because 
they  confuse  names  with  realities.  It  does  not  follow 
because  a  party  name  has  changed  or  been  dropped 
that  the  party  itself  has  disappeared.  There  are  in- 
deed few  things  more  permanent  than  party  divisions 
under  representative  government,  and  although  the 
names  may  easily  change  from  time  to  time,  the  real 
distinctions  between  the  parties  alter  very  little. 
Party  divisions  at  bottom  rest  on  the  differences,  in- 
herent in  human  nature,  between  the  people  who  de- 
sire progress  and  those  whose  controlling  impulse  is 
in  favor  of  keeping  things  as  they  are.  This  funda- 
mental distinction  is,  like  human  nature  itself,  subject 
to  many  variations  ;  but  although  often  obscured,  it 
is  in  the  last  analysis  the  trae  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  great  political  forces  among  men,  one 
of  movement  and  the  other  of  inaction.  Both  these 
forces  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  body 
politic,  and  in  their  conflict  from  year  to  year  they 
make  the  political  history  of  a  free  country.  A 
glance  at  our  own  history  will  show  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  as  to  the  unimportance  of  party  names 
and  the  permanence  of  party  divisions." 

MR.    CLEVELAND   A   MINORITY   PRESIDENT. 

After  pointing  out  the  well-known  historical  fact 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  simply  the  old  Republi- 
can party  born  again,  and  that  the  Republican  party  of 
to-day  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Federal  party. 
Mr.  Lodge  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Great  party  organiza- 
tions do  not  go  to  pieces  or  change  their  lines 
through  a  defeat  or  even,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
Democratic  party,  through  a  series  of  defeats  com- 
plicated with  armed  rebellion.  Besides,  it  is  only 
very  rarely  that  an  issue  like  that  of  slavery  comes 
along,  so  far-reaching  and  so  powerful  as  to  force  a 
rearrangement.  It  is  also  true  that  the  results  of  a 
political  victory  often  give  an  effect  of  a  much 
greater  difference  of  strength  between  the  parties 
thiui  really  exitsts  in  the  vote  itself.     For  instance. 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  minority  President  on  the  popular 
vote  and  had  a  majority  of  that  vote  of  854,088 
against  him  la.st  November,  despite  his  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  in  the  electoral  college.  What  is 
still  more  .significant,  he  receives  only  26.694  more 
votes  in  1892  than  in  1888.  showing  practically  no 
growth  in  his  party  vote  in  four  years.  In  other 
words,  the  great  Democratic  victory  wa.s  won  not  by 
growth  of  its  vote  but  by  the  division  of  its  opponents. 
The  great  States  of  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
showed  a  total  vote  less  than  that  of  four  years  ago. 
which  would  indicate  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
about  200,000  voters  who  did  not  exercise  the  fran- 
chise, over  and  above  the  percentage  of  stay-at-homes 
which  exists  at  every  election.  This  large  body  of 
absentees  cannot  be  set  down  to  accident,  for  absten- 
tion from  voting  is  undonl)tedly  one  way  of  express- 
ing tlie  voter's  wishes  and  may  be  as  decisive  as  any 
other  upon  the  fate  of  parties.'" 

A   DIFFERENCE  IN  STRKN(}TH   OF  ONLY   FIVE  HUNDRED 
THOrSAND   VOTES. 

"  It  should  also  be  rememl)ered  that,  a-s  the  Reimbli- 
cans  polled  in  round  num))ers  ."i. 000. 000  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats .^..^OO.OOO  votes,  the  difference  })etween  tliem 
was  only  four  and  a  half  i)er  cent.,  a  very  naiTow 
margin  in  a  vote  of  such  magnitude.  The  Democratic 
vote  as  compared  with  1H88  wjis  practically  stationary, 
while  the  Republicans  lost  400,000  in  round  numbers. 
The  Populi.sts  ahme  sliowed  a  vast  gain.  They  i)olled 
a  million  votes.  Here  again  is  anotlier  unknown 
(piantity  wliich  may  relai)se  into  the  old  parties  or 
extend  into  new  regions,  defeating  the  Democrats  in 
certain  States  as  it  already  ha-s  the  Republicans.  Its 
high-blown  ho])es  may  break  now.  or  it  may  get  an- 
other million  votes  liefore  its  absurdities  are  under- 
stood and  exploded.  Never,  in  a  word,  did  the  vote 
at  a  Presidential  election  indicate  on  its  face  greater 
uncertainty  a.s  to  the  future.  From  the  facts  of  past 
elec'tions.  tlierefore.  and  from  these  recent  figures,  it 
is  perfectly  apparent  as  a  matter  of  reason  that  the 
two  great  parties  of  American  politics  are  likely  to 
continue  to  flight  their  battle  along  their  oi)posing 
line  of  political  thought  and  constitutional  construc- 
tion with  varying  fortunes  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past." 

ROCKS   AHEAD. 

The  Democrats  have  before  them  two  very  delicate 
problems  to  solve,  those  pertaining  to  the  tariff  and 
silver,  and  it  is  iipon  the  way  in  which  these  ques- 
tions are  dealt  with  that  Mr.  Lodge  believes  future 
elections  will  turn.  Can  the  Democratic  party  wipe 
out.  as  it  pledged  itself  to  do  in  its  platform,  every- 
thing in  tlie  system  of  raising  revenue  which  gives 
protection  and  yet  be  returned  to  power,  or,  if  it  fails 
to  fulfill  this  pledge,  can  it  hoi)e  to  receive,  forir,  eight 
or  twelve  years  hence,  a  majority  of  the  vote  of  the 
electoral  college  ?  And  can  it  so  legislate  as  to  sat- 
isfy both  the  free  silver  and  the  gold  factions  vrithin 
its  ranks  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  present 
themf:elves  to  Mr.  Lodge.  He  exhorts  the  Ropnbli- 
cans  to  be  on  their  gi;ard.  to  watch  and  wait. 


Some  New  and  Radical  Issue. 

Elon  Galusha  Salisbury  also  believes  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  be  restored  to  power.  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Politics  he  says  :  "  In  what 
form  and  upon  what  issues  the  Republican  party 
shall  secure  its  restoration  to  power  in  the  national 
government  cannot  be  predetermined  or  predicated, 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  victory  shall  be  won 
under  the  legis  of  some  new  and  radical  issue  that 
shall  find  its  origin  in  man's  moral  nature  and  appeal 
to  the  moral  sentiments  of  men  everywhere,  east  and 
west  and  nortli  and  south."' 

"  At  the  present  outlook,  while  yet  the  smoke  of  a 
lost  engagement  obscures  the  perfect  vision,  three 
great  issues  are  discernible  on  the  political  horizon, 
either  one  of  which  may  become  the  germinant  prin- 
ciple of  a  mighty  moral  movement  and  the  vital  source 
of  concerted  party  action.  They  are  known  as 
Lalx)r  and  Temperance  and  Equal  Suffrage,  each  of 
whicli  presents  formidable  claims  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  people." 


IS  MR.  CLEVELAND  FORMING  A  NEW  PARTY? 

WRITING  in  the  Forum  on  the  subject, 
•'  The  (ireat  Democratic  Opportunity,"  Presi- 
dent Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  says:  "Mr. 
Cleveland's  apixjintment  of  Judge  Gresham  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  seems  to  me  to  have  chiefly  this 
significance,  that  he  wishes  to  intimate,  so  far  as  he 
can  do  so,  to  the  large  numbers  of  men  who  are  out 
of  the  Republican  party  as  to  present  issues,  and  yet 
not  in  the  Demcxiratic  party,  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  their  tnie  home.  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomina- 
tion and  election  in  1892,  with  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cum.stances,  and  now  his  apixjintment  of  Judge 
Gresham  as  Secretary  of  State,  have  caused  them  to 
ask  them.selves  the  question  whether  after  all  they 
do  not  l)el()ng  with  the  Democracy  rather  than  with 
tlie  Republicans.  They  are  waiting,  perhaps,  to  see 
what  the  Democracy  can  do  without  and  what  it 
cannot  do  without.  If  the  jtolicies  and  the  ideals  for 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  stands  are  subordinated  to  the 
strife  for  offices,  or  if  it  appears  that  Democratic 
l)olicies  in  the  nation  are  only  to  lie  carried  out  by 
handing  over  cities  and  States  permanently  to  the 
dominion  of  machines  that  strangle  free  government 
at  its  birth,  then  such  men  are  likely  to  return  to 
their  old  i)arty  as  soon  as  they  can  do  so  without 
being  false  to  their  convictions.  In  a  single  word, 
the  DemocTa(;y  is  fairly  on  trial  in  the  eyes  of  multi- 
tudes of  men  who  have  not  hitherto  been  friendly  to 
it.  Will  it  draw  these  men  permanently  into  its  own 
ranks,  or  will  it  convince  them  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  Democratic  party  for  them  ?  These  men  have 
been  sufficiently  numerous  of  late  years  to  turn  the 
scales  in  many  of  the  States  from  one  party  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  won  from  them  a  regard 
for  Democracy  they  have  not  felt  before.  He  seems 
disposed  to  turn  this  regard  into  actual  fellowship. 
Will  the  Democratic  partj'  let  him  do  it?  That  is 
one  aspect,  at  least,  of  the  party's  opportunity." 
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HOW  SHALL  THE  PENSION  LIST  BE  REVISED  ? 


<*  TTOW  Shall  the  Pension  List  Be  Revised?"  is 
XJ.  answered  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Norffi  American  Review  by  Hon.  R.  P.  C.  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions,  Gen. 
S.  S.  Bui'dett,  Past  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  Col.  W.  C.  Church,  editor 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  All  these  writers 
agree  that  our  pension  list  needs  to  be  revised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  indeed  a  roll  of  honor. 

The  Administration  of  Pension   Laws  Should 
Be  Divorced  from  Politics. 

Representative  Wilson  says  :  ' '  All  cases  of  reported 
fraud  should  be  promptly  investigated  by  the  de- 
partment through  the  medium  of  the  force  of  special 
examiners  in  the  field,  but  in  no  instance  should  a 
pensioner's  name  be  dropped  from  the  roll  on  any 
ground  until  he  has  been  allowed  the  widest  latitude 
to  show  his  right  to  a  continuance  of  his  pension." 

' '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deserving  soldier 
who  went  unflinchingly  to  the  front  at  his  country's 
call,  and  while  enduring  the  hardships  of  camp, 
march  and  conflict  incurred  wounds  or  other  perma- 
nent disabilities,  regards  the  pension  list  as  a  roll 
of  honor,  and  earnestly  desires,  with  all  other 
good  citizens,  the  adoption  of  such  measures  by 
Congress,  or  by  those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  as  will  purge  the  list  of  all  those 
■who  have  been  placed  thereon  through  fraud  or  mis- 
representation ;  but  the  undeserving  class,  which, 
unfortunately,  constitutes  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  list,  will  never  relinquish  the  benefits  wrong- 
fully acquired  without  a  bitter  and  determined 
struggle,  and  many  well-meaning  and  conscientious 
men  in  public  life,  who  acknowledge  and  earnestly 
deplore  the  existence  of  pension  abuses,  will  hesitate 
to  align  themselves  on  the  side  of  corrective  measures 
for  fear  of  a  possible  adverse  effect  upon  their  politi- 
cal fortunes.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  pension  laws  should,  if  possible,  be 
completely  divorced  from  politics,  and  while  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  fully  satisfy  my  mind  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  change,  it  may  be  found,  upon 
careful  consideration  and  investigation,  that  the 
transfer  of  the  bureau  to  the  War  Department, 
proposed  in  a  recently  offered  (but  not  adopted) 
amendment  to  the  Pension  Appropriation  bill,  and  to 
the  care  of  a  courageous,  able  and  fair-minded  army 
officer,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Appoint  a    Non-Partisan   Committee  to  Purgre 
the  List. 

General  Burdett  points  out  that  the  outcry  is  not  so 
much  against  our  pension  laws  as  against  the  meth- 
ods and  result  of  their  administration.  "It  is  in- 
sisted in  many  quarters  that  the  rolls  are  encumbered 
by  names  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  there.  If  this  is 
J  true  it  is  indeed  an  outrage  which  calls  for  prompt 
correction.  But  the  very  vehemence,  excess,  and  even 
rudeness  of  some  of  the  assailants  give  warning  that 
their  charges  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  any  meas- 


ure until  investigation  has  been  had.  If  matters  are 
as  bad  as  they  are  asserted  to  be,  there  have  been 
worse  than  mistake  and  mismanagement ;  there  have 
been  fraud  and  conspiracy.  That  all  the  probabilities 
are  against  this  is  indicated  by  the  dearth  of  facts 
which  the  most  hostile  have  been  able  to  produce. 
Nevertheless  iteration  and  reiteration  have  had  their 
effect  upon  the  popular  mind.  There  ought  to  be 
searching  inquiry  through  dispassionate  (not  partisan) 
agencies.  The  great  body  of  veteran  survivors  will 
welcome  this. 

"In  the  meantime  the  situation  might  as  well  be 
faced.  Relief  to  the  taxpayer  is  to  come  from  the 
scythe  of  the  great  reaper.  The  beneficiaries  are  old 
men  now.  If  not  by  the  actual  count  of  years,  they 
are  yet  old  because  of  the  exposures  and  decrepitudes 
which  come  from  their  service.  All  but  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  battle  are  dead  ;  a  division  of  their 
followers  joins  them  every  year.  A  little  patience 
and  the  account  will  be  closed." 

Codify  Our  Pension  Laws. 

"  One  thing  seems  possible,"  writes  Colonel  Church, 
' '  and  that  is  to  so  codify  our  pension  laws  as  to  make 
them  intelligible  and  consistent.  Under  their  present 
interpretation  there  are,  or  were  at  the  date  of  the 
last  detailed  report,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  grades  of  pay  between  the  extremes  of  one 
dollar  a  month  and  seventy-two  dollars  a  month,  with 
three  other  gi-ades  of  $100,  $166.66|  and  $466. 66|  a 
month,  supplied  by  special  acts  to  a  few  exceptional 
cases.  The  advance  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
rate  is  by  fractions  of  a  dollar,  the  average  advance 
being  sixty  cents. 

' '  Another  reform  that  has  been  suggested  is  to 
permit  the  employment  of  trained  actuaries  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  extent  of  the  burden  upon  the  public 
treasury.  What  this  is  no  one  now  knows,  and  for  a 
succession  of  years  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
has  been  obliged  to  guess  at  it,  as  nearly  as  he  could, 
and  to  ask  Congress  later  on  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency occasioned  by  his  insufficient  estimate. 

"Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  Congress 
should  provide  for  printing  a  list  of  pensioners,  with 
a  statement  of  the  reason  for  granting  a  pension  in 
each  case.  To  this  should  be  added  a  list  of  those 
applying  for  pensions  whose  cases  are  pending,  in- 
cluding the  claimants  for  increase  of  pensions.  Such 
a  list  should  be  widely  distributed  instead  of  being 
confined,  as  was  the  one  printed  some  years  ago,  to  a 
few  coines,  passing  at  once  into  the  hands  of  persons 
interested  in  suppressing  the  facts.  Every  army 
officer  should  receive  copies,  and  every  organization 
representing  old  soldiers,  and  it  should  be  sent  to 
each  post  office  to  be  posted  there.  The  attempts 
made  thus  far  to  revise  our  pension  rolls  have  not 
paid  their  cost.  The  two  or  three  hundi-ed  special 
examiners  employed  last  year  succeeded  in  convict- 
ing only  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  fraudulent 
pensioners,  or  fourteen  -  one  -  hundred  -  thousandths 
(.00014)  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
pensioners.  To  prove  that  a  pension  has  been 
wrongly  bestowed  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
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negative  proposition,  and  tliis  in  the  face  of  the  testi- 
mony of  honest  hut  possibly  mistaken  witnesses  wlio 
are  to  be  accused  of  no  worse  sin  than  the  desire  to 
help  a  neighbor  or  friend,  or  possibly  an  old  comrade 
to  establish  an  exact  relation  between  the  disability 
he  suffers  to-day  and  the  hardships  he  endured  a 
generation  ago.  What  man,  dealing  ever  so  honestly 
with  himself,  can  tell  to  which  of  his  early  experi- 
ences are  due  the  physical  infirmities  he  suffers  from 
in  the  decline  of  life?  And  as  a  gift  bliudeth  the 
judgment,  so  does  the  prospect  of  support  or  of  par- 
tial supjiort  at  the  public  expense  confuse  the  memory 
of  i)ast  exi)eriences. " 

MONEY  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

IN  the  April  Athtiitic,  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  of  BrovsTi  University,  who  was  ene  of 
the  delegates  to  the  recent  Bnissels  International 
Monetary  Conference,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion in  his  paper  on  "Money  as  an  Intematitmal 
Problem."  He  shows  the  great  loss  in  energy  result- 
ing from  the  freijuent  fiut-tuations  of  international 
exchange,  which  l)ring  it  alK)ut  regularly  that  millions 
of  dollars  of  gold  are  carte<l  over  to  Europe  at  great 
exiM'uso,  simply  to  be  carted  bjick  again  when  ex- 
change takes  another  turn. 

"  How  sjilendid  an  achievement  it  would  be  if  the 
nations  of  Europe  anil  America  would  provide  them- 
selves with  a  few  gold  coins  for  use  in  common  !  No 
one  can  measure  tlie  good  wliuh  would  hence  arise, 
from  the  extra  ea,se  witli  which  accounts,  prices  and 
statistics  pertaining  to  one  of  these  countries  would 
then  ]m'  understood  by  the  jM'ople  of  otlier  countries 
who  had  occasion  to  examine  them.  The  ptn-plexity 
whicii  pnxjeeds  from  the  absence  of  such  a  common 
price  denominator  is  a  great  banier  to  international 
trade,  making  it  a  sort  of  occult  science,  wlierein 
those  specially  skilled  profit  at  the  cost  of  the  ig- 
norant. Travelers  as  well  as  mercliants  would  W 
saved  from  much  trouble  and  loss  by  an  intt;nia- 
tional  coinage.  If  it  were  introduced,  a  man  from 
one  country,  journeying  in  another,  would  not  be 
put  to  the  necessity  of  visiting  a  bank  at  once  on  his 
arrival,  in  order  to  supply  himself,  at  much  expense, 
with  the  special  money  of  the  land." 

Notwithstanding  the  jierfect  ease  with  which  this 
reform  could  be  effected,  jieople  seem  to  pay  but  little 
attention  to  it. 

As  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Andrews  takes  a  middle  grotind  between  the 
ultra  monometallists  and  the  free  coinage  jieople.  He 
l)elieves  that  there  is  not  sufficient  gold  to  transact. 
Avithout  silver's  aid,  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
also  that  gold  is  going  to  become  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
so  that  it  would  be  folly  to  look  to  the  one  metal  for 
the  basis  of  all  currency.  But  with  the  attempt  to 
leinstate  silver  in  the  United  States  alone.  President 
Andrews  thinks  disaster  would  come.  We  should 
witness  a  hegira  of  gold,  and  should  find  ourselves  in 
the  inflated  financial  situation  of  the  South  American 
States  that  have  tampered  ^vith  the  currency  prob- 
lem. 


President  Andrews  maintains  that  the  problem  is 
distinctly  one  for  international  action.  No  one  nation 
can  solve  it.  And  he  deplores  the  recourse  to  any 
superficial  and  hasty  scheme  of  bi-metallism.  Only 
after  long  study  and  with  elaborate  provisions  does 
he  consider  that  we  can  be  rid  of  the  vexing  question. 


GEN.  WALKER  ON  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

C^  ENERAL  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER  has  the  first 
r  i)lace  in  the  .Joxmal  of  Politiad  Economy  with 
an  article  on  the  free  coinage  ot  silver.  We  have 
space  for  only  his  concluding  iiaragraph  :  ' '  The  act 
of  IHDO  lijus  greatly,  enormously,  increased  the  periL> 
of  our  financial  situation.  The  coinage  of  two  mill- 
ions and  more  of  silver  dollars,  per  month,  since 
1)S78  has  Ix'en  bad  enough  ;  the  purchase  of  34,000,- 
000  ounces  of  sil  ver  bullion  a  year  is  a  much  more 
.seri(m8  matter.  It  has  given  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  dangerous  movement  ujjon  which  we  entered  in 
1878.  It  is  apparently  fast  sweeping  us  onwards  to 
the  gulf  of  silver  monometallism.  From  this  there 
is  no  escape  except  through  the  concurrence  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  setting  up  a  genuine  bimetallic 
system,  or  through  the  prompt  and  peremptory  re- 
Iieal  of  tl'.is  oljjectionable  law.  The  former  way  ot 
««capt;  is  not  likely  to  Ix;  ojiened  to  us.  It  remains  to 
l)e  seen  whether  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States  have 
lK>litical  ^^rtue  enough  to  rescue  themselves,  their 
l)ublic  faith  and  their  commercial  credit  from  a  most 
compromising  and  perilous  position,  to  that  end  de- 
fying alike  mistak<'n  opinion  and  the  clamors  and 
tlireats  of  selfish  interests.  Some  encouragement,  at 
least,  in  this  situation  we  may  derive  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  manful  fight  waged  against  the  silver  in- 
fhitionists  in  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  from  the 
attitude  of  the  two  great  national  parties  on  the  silver 
question,  in  the  recent  (-anvass  ;  and  from  the  weU- 
kiiown  viiws  and  character  of  the  incoming  Presi- 
<l.-nt.' 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FARMER'S  DISCONTENT. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  sums  np  as  follows  his 
article  on  the  "  Discontent  of  the  Farmer,"  in  the 
./oarnal  of  Political  Economy :  "  We  have  concluded 
that  much  of  the  relative  decline  in  farm  papulation 
and  wealth  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  ad- 
vancing industries  and  social  well  being  ;  that  the 
tanner  cannot  show  a  lower  price  of  his  product* 
immediately  after  harvest  than  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  thanks  in  part,  it  may  be,  to  the  derided  specu- 
lator, though  some  forms  of  speculation  are  as  de- 
moralizing to  public  morals  as  the  Louisiana  lottery. 
Lack  of  intelligent  methods  of  farming,  unforeseen 
natural  difficulties  in  some  sections,  poor  roads  and 
often  poor  schools,  unequal  burdens  of  taxation,  com- 
plaints as  to  railroad  dLscriminations  and  high  rates 
of  interest  have  been  briefly  touched  upon ;  and  it  ♦ 
ha-  been  held  that  the  farmer  as  a  debtor  has  been 
injured  by  the  fall  in  i)rices  in  a  way  that  neither  he, 
nor  any  one  government  acting  alone,  apparently, 
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could  help.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  troubles  of 
the  fai'iner,  so  far  as  they  are  real,  can  be  remedied. 
To  a  considerable  degree,  in  a  strictly  economic  sense, 
the  farmer  is  not  as  mitch  worse  off  than  the  wage- 
earner  or  the  clerk  as  he  thinks.  He  often  has  a 
little  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  addition  to 
good  food,  a  comfortable  home,  a  sense  of  freedom, 
and  many  i)rivileges.  A  large  portion  of  the  resi- 
dents of  our  cities  could  not  say  as  much.  Still,  some 
of  the  grievances  of  the  farmer  are  real.  They  de- 
mand and  will  secure  a  full,  a  sympathetic  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  society  at  large. " 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  ELECTIONS- 

THREE  articles  pertaining  to  ' '  The  Purification 
of  Elections "'  appear  in  the  Foinim. 

The  British   Corrupt    Practice  Act. 

The  first  is  by  Sir  Henry  James,  who  sets  forth  the 
present  state  of  the  law  affecting  corrupt  practices  at 
I>arliamentary  elections  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  present  act,  of  which  Sir  Henry  himself  is  the 
author,  was  passed  in  1883.  Previous  to  1883  there 
were  three  corrupt  practices  known  to  the  law  in 
England :  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence. 
The  act  of  that  year  added  a  fourth  by  declaring 
that  "personation,  and  the  aiding,  abetting,  counsel- 
ing, and  procuring  the  commission  of  the  offense  of 
personation  "  should  be  a  corrupt  practice. 

BRIBERY. 

The  British  law  is  very  explicit  in  its  definition  of 
bribery.  ' '  Every  person  is  pronounced  guilty  of  it 
who  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  any  other 
person,  gives,  lends,  or  agrees  to  give  or  lend,  or 
offers,  promises,  or  promises  to  procure  or  to  en- 
deavor to  procure,  any  money  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, or  any  ofiSce,  place,  or  employment,  to  or  for 
any  voter,  or  to  or  for  any  person  on  behalf  of  any 
voter,  or  to  or  for  any  person  in  order  to  induce  any 
voter  to  refrain  from  voting,  or  who  in  any  similar 
manner  seeks  to  induce  any  person  to  procure  or  en- 
deavor to  procure  the  return  of  any  person  to  parlia- 
ment or  the  vote  of  any  voter  at  any  election.  Everj' 
person  is  also  pronounced  guilty  of  bribery  who,  in 
consequence  of  any  of  the  forbidden  acts  mentioned, 
procures  or  endeavors  to  procure  the  election  of  a 
candidate,  or  who  advances  or  pays  or  causes  to  be 
paid  any  money  to  or  to  the  use  of  any  other  person 
with  the  intent  or  knowledge  that  it  shall  be  ex- 
pended wholly  or  in  part  in  bribery  ;  and  every  voter 
who,  directly,  receives,  either  before  or  during  elec- 
tion, any  consideration  of  the  kind  forbidden  in  the 
anti-bribery  provision  above  summarized,  either  for 
voting  or  refraining  from  voting,  is  also  pronounced 
guilty  of  bribery  ;  as  also  is  any  person  who,  after 
election,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  any 
other  person  in  his  behalf,  receives  any  money  or 
valuable  consideration  on  account  of  any  person 
having  voted,  or  refrained  therefrom,  or  having  in- 
duced any  other  person  ta  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting." 


"treating"  and  "undue  influence." 

Treating  is  also  forbidden  with  explicitness.  "  Any 
person  is  pronounced  guilty  of  it  who  corruptly  or  by 
himself,  or  by  any  other  person  either  before,  during 
or  after  an  election,  directly  or  indirectly  gives  or 
provides,  or  pays  wholly  or  in  part  the  expenses  of 
giving  or  providing  any  meat,  drink,  entertainment, 
or  provision  to  or  for  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
corruptly  influencing  his  vote,  or  inducing  him  to 
refrain  from  voting,  or  on  account  of  himself  or  any 
other  person  having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting, 
or  being  about  to  do  one  of  these  things ;  and  every 
voter  who  accepts  such  forbidden  attentions  is  equally 
guilty. 

"In  regard  to  undue  influence,  every  person  is 
guilty  of  that  who  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself 
or  by  any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  makes  use  of  or 
threatens  to  make  use  of  any  force,  violence  or  re- 
straint, or  inflicts  or  threatens  to  inflict  by  himself  or 
by  any  other  person  any  temporal  or  spiritual  injury, 
damage,  harm  or  loss  upon  or  against  any  person  to 
induce  or  compel  him  to  vote  or  to  refrain  from  vot- 
ing, or  on  account  of  his  having  done  either  of  these 
things,  or  who  by  abduction,  duress  or  any  fraudulent 
device  or  contrivance  impedes  or  permits  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  of  any  elector.  Personation 
is  also  defined  and  forbidden." 

THE   PENALTIES. 

The  penalties  attached  to  a  conviction  of  these 
offenses  are  for  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence, 
each  of  which  is  a  misdemeanor,  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds;  for 
personation,  which  is  a  felony,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  with  hard  labor.  If  it  is  found  by  the 
election  court  that  the  offenses  of  treating,  or  undue 
influence,  have  been  committed  by  a  candidate,  or 
that  the  offenses  of  bribery  and  personation  have 
been  committed  by  or  with  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
he  is  declared  ineligible  ever  after  to  hold  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  county  or  borough  in 
which  the  offenses  were  committed. 

THE  restriction  OF  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES. 

To  prevent  objectionable  expenditures  the  law  re- 
stricts the  employment  of  agents,  clerks,  messengers 
and  others  within  a  very  narrow  limit.  "  Voluntary 
efforts  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  paid  labor.  But 
it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  strong  desire 
to  evade  such  a  restriction  by  making  contracts  to 
carry  on  the  election  work  in  place  of  the  candidate 
employing  persons  for  that  purpose.  And  so  the  plan 
of  controlling  the  amount  of  expenditure  by  a  fijced 
schedule  was  accepted,  and  it  has  certainly  proved 
most  beneficial  in  practice.  By  the  eighth  section  of 
the  act  it  is  enacted  that  no  sum  shall  be  paid  and  no 
expenses  incurred  by  any  candidate  in  excess  of  any 
maximum  amount  in  that  behalf  specified  in  the  first 
schedule  to  the  act.  Any  breach  of  this  prohibition 
by  a  candidate  or  his  election  agent  is  an  illegal  prac- 
tice." 
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The  maximum  amount  which  may  be  expended  by 
a  borou}::h  on  account  of  parliamentary  elections 
ranges  from  one  thousand  to  thirty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Three  general  elections  and  many  by-elections 
have  occuiTed  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  law 
went  into  operation,  and  during  tlie  nine  years  since 
that  time  no  member  has  been  \mseated  for  bribery. 
"  Corrupt  practices,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "  have  in  most 
localities  ceased  to  exist.  Everywhere  they  have 
vastly  diminished. 

"  It  seems  to  be  established  that  the  jict  of  1883  has 
effected  a  veritable  reformation  in  British  election 
proceedings,  and  has  probably  rendered  them  as  pure 
;is  those  of  any  other  country  wherein  representative 
elections  exist." 

The   Massachusetts  Law. 

Last  year  the  State  of  Massachusetts  enacted  and 
put  in  force  In^fore  the  ()j)ening  of  the  political  cam- 
paign a  law  that  goes  further  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  act  than  any  other  American  measure  yet 
])!i.s8ed.  A  sketch  of  the  main  provisions  of  this  law 
and  a  brief  jic^count  of  its  pnictical  ojieration  on  its 
first  trial  is  given  in  the  Forum  by  Hon.  .Tosiah 
Quincy,  As.sistant  Set;retary  of  State.  The  Massji- 
chusetts  act  applies  to  all  public  elwtions  except  the 
election  of  town  officiers  in  towns,  inchiding  elections 
by  the  Legi.slature  or  by  city  council,  and  nonnnations 
by  caucuses  and  conventions.  Wliile  it  defines  and 
forbids  certain  acts  as  constituting  "corrupt  prac- 
tices." its  main  provisions  are  direct<Hl  merely  to 
securing  a  full  and  public  account  of  all  political  ex- 
l>enditure8,  but  no  limitations  are  imposed  upon  the 
amount,  and  they  are  not  confine<l  to  certain  speci- 
fied objects,  as  they  are  by  the  English  act. 

POLITICAL  COMMITTKES  HELD   RESPONSIBLE. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law,  no  one  may  make 
any  pxjx'nditure  for  the  jjurpose  of  securing  his  owni 
nomination  or  his  o^^^l  election  to  piiblic  offices  other- 
wise than  through  a  political  committee,  personal 
exjx'nses  l>eing  exc-epted. 

Tlic  law  defines  the  term  "  political  committee  "  to 
include  "  every  committee  or  comljination  of  three  or 
more  i>ersons  who  shall  aid  or  promote  the  success  or 
defeat  of  a  political  party  or  principle  in  a  public 
election  or  shall  aid  or  take  part  in  the  nomination, 
election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate  for  public  office." 
It  furthermore  provides  that  ever}-  individual  who. 
"  acting  otherwise  than  under  the  authority  and  in 
the  behalf  of  a  jKjlitical  committee,"  receives  or  dis- 
burses money  for  any  of  the  above-named  purposes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
' '  Everj-  such  committee  is  required  to  have  a  treas- 
urer, who  must,  ^^•ithin  thirty  days  after  an  election, 
if  the  total  receipts  or  exi>enditures  of  the  committee 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  file  a  sworn  statement  '  set- 
ting forth  all  the  receipts,  expenditures,  disburse- 
ments and  liabilities  of  the  committee  and  of  everj- 
officer  and  other  person  acting  under  its  authority 
and  in  its  behalf.'  A  voucher, '  stating  the  particulars 
of  exi)ense,'  must  be  kept  for  every  pajTuent  of  over 
five  dollars.     Thus  the  whole  subject-matter  of  ix)lit- 


ical  expenditures,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  intended 
to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  law  and  made  a 
matter  of  record  and  public  concern. " 

Candidates  for  public  offices  may  make  voluntary 
payments  of  money,  but  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
no  political  committee  shall  ask  any  person  nomi- 
nated for  office  for  any  contributions. 

THE  LAW  IN  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  Quincy  states  that  "  Exi)erience  of  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  the  law  at  its  first  trial  has  been,  on 
tlie  wliole,  decidedly  encouraging."  An  organization 
known  jis  the  Election  Laws  League  of  Massachusetts 
was  formed  by  a  number  of  those  who  had  l)een  most 
acti\'e  in  securing  the  pjussage  of  the  act  "  to  dissemi- 
nate information  relative  to  existing  legislation  in- 
tended to  i)revent  coiTupt  practices  and  the  undue  and 
iinproi)er  u.se  of  money  in  elections,  and  in  such  other 
ways  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  promote  purity 
in  elections  and  election  methods.  Leading  mem- 
bers of  the  two  great  political  parties  consented  to  act 
as  vice-presidents  of  the  league  and  as  members  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  tlius  far  it  has  been  kept 
entirely  free  from  partisanship.  Full  information  a.s 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law  has  been  made  public 
through  tlie  press  and  by  circular,  and  the  State  com- 
mittees have  officially  and  repeatedly  urged  the  local 
{•ommittees  to  keep  them  in  mind  and  to  observe  them 
strictly. 

"  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  any 
very  active  or  widesjiread  public  interest  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law.  us  was  the  case  when  the  Australian 
])allot  system  was  introduced,  there  has  thus  far  been 
no  declared  opiKjsition,  but  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  its  favor,  and  the  leading  newspajMjrs  have  given  to 
it  their  full  support.  The  mere  publicity  given  to  the 
exi>enses  incurred  has  undoubtedly  tended  somewhat 
to  limit  their  amount  and  restrict  their  purposes,  and 
this  tendency  may  be  found  to  increase.  But  the  law 
did  not  on  its  first  trial  woriv  a  very  marked  change  in 
either  of  these  respects.  The  requirement  as  to  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  contributors  undoubtedly 
tended  to  check  contributions,  and  it  was  found  that 
many  who  had  been  accustomed  to  give  money  liljer- 
ally  for  political  i)uri)ose8,  from  i)urely  unselfish  and 
l)ublic-spirited  motives,  were  seriously  disinclined  to 
face  the  neces.sary  pulilicity.  The  fact  that  a  national 
election  was  i)ending.  however,  allowed  such  persons 
to  send  their  contributions  to  the  respective  national 
committees  to  be  appropriated  for  use  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  result  being  that  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  State  committees  returned  their  respective 
national  committees  as  contributing  over  $20, (WX)  each 
to  their  funds.  This  requirement  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  met  with  the  opposition  of  many 
persons  who  were  otherwise  friendly  to  its  provisions, 
and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  too  easy  evasion." 

The  New  York  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop  discusses  the  New  York  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  characterizing  it  as  "the  weakest  of 
our  American  laws  to  restrict  the  spending  of  money 
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for  election  purposes. "  Its  weakness  is  charged  by  Mr. 
Bishop  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  candidates  instead 
■of  the  political  committee  to  render  account  for  cam- 
paign expenditures.  "  The  result  is,  as  several  trials 
of  the  law  have  shown,  that  the  candidates  give  a 
few  unimportant  items  of  expenditures  made  by 
themselves,  and  then  name  the  sums  which  they  have 
contributed  to  the  campaign  committees.  What  the 
committees  have  done  with  the  money  nobody  knows. 
All  that  the  public  gains  by  the  law  is  a  more  or  less 
accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  which  candi- 
dates for  office  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  as  '  assess- 
ments,' or  as  rewards  for  the  honor  of  the  nomination. 
Whether  the  returns  be  strictly  honest  depends  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  candidate.  He  may  give  the 
•exact  sum  contributed,  or  he  may  conceal  the  real 
amount  bj'  a  subterfuge  of  one  kind  or  another.  He 
may  give  the  campaign  committee  a  certain  sum 
directly,  which  he  names  in  his  sworn  return,  and  he 
may  give  them  a  much  larger  sum  through  a  third 
person  frona  whom  no  return  is  demanded  under  the 
law.  This  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  which 
would  be  impossible  without  detection  were  commit- 
tees required  to  make  sworn  returns  also,  for  then  the 
names  of  all  contributors  would  be  disclosed.  That 
the  politicians  find  the  law  useful  in  its  present  form 
is  shown  by  their  conduct  in  refusing,  though  re- 
quested to  do  so  in  three  successive  legislatures,  so  to 
amend  it  as  to  include  campaign  committees  in  the 
requirement  for  sworn  publication."' 

WAYS   OF    MAKING    THE  LAW   MORE  EFFECTIVE. 

As  a  step  toward  making  our  laws  more  effective, 
Mr.  Bishop  urges  that  a  transfer  be  made  from  the 
Legislature  to  the  courts  of  power  to  decide  con- 
tested election  cases.  ' 'All  other  American  laws,  those 
of  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  include  cam- 
paign committees  in  the  reqiiirement  for  sworn  pub- 
lication. The  result  is  that  in  these  States  a  much 
more  truthful  return  is  made  of  the  money  actually 
received  and  expended.  The  Massachusetts  law  is 
more  specific  in  its  requirements  than  the  other  two 
mentioned,  and  has  secured  consequently  the  most 
full  and  accurate  returns." 

Mr.  Bishop  believes  that  we  should  imitate  the 
English  act  in  forbidding  specifically  all  expenditure 
of  doubtful  infiuence,  and  should  put  a  maximum 
limit  to  the  amount  which  any  candidate  may  ex- 
pend, either  himself  or  throvigh  his  agents  or  a  com- 
mittee, in  securing  his  election. 


In  the  Engineering  Magazine  the  proposed  plan  of 
building  a  railroad  to  connect  North  and  South 
America  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Yeatman,  a 
civil  engineer  who  for  nine  years  has  been  engaged 
in  railroad  surveys  and  construction  in  South  Amer- 
ica. His  conclusion  is  that  at  the  present  time  no 
company  or  syndicate  on  earth  would  maintain  a 
road  extending  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for 
the  traffic  which  may  pass  over  it.  "  That  tropical 
country  is  too  sparsely  settled  and  the  governments 
are  too  unstable  to  justify  the  risk  of  capital  in  any 
such  venture." 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING. 

NAVAL  Constructor  Philip  Hichbom,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  an  article  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States 
with  that  abroad.  He  gives  statistics  which  show 
that  with  the  disadvantage  of  paying  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  labor  and  one-third  more  for  material,  our 
shipbuilders  produce  ships  at  an  advanced  cost  of 
only  about  33  per  cent,  over  British  ships. 

Mr.  Hichborn  shows  that  notwithstanding  this 
drawback  of  higher  cost  of  production,  we  have  in 
the  last  few  years  made  remarkable  progress  in  ship- 
building. He  says  :  "This  country,  unskilled  as  it 
was  claimed  to  be  in  building  ships  of  war,  has  been 
able  not  only  to  copy  successfully  but  also  to  improve 
greatly  upon  the  war  vessels  built  abroad.  Six  years 
ago  neither  shafts,  gim  forgings  nor  armor  covild  be 
produced  in  this  country,  and  we  were  dependent 
upon  England  and  Germany.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  reached  not  only  the  height  of  foreign 
achievements  in  ships,  gun  and  armor,  but  have  im- 
proved upon  them  ;  and  if  navy-building  be  permitted 
to  go  on,  establishments  will  multiply  and  improve 
so  as  to  make  it  not  only  possible  but  quite  probable 
that  the  United  States  vdll  become  the  factory  of  war 
material  for  such  countries  as  now  go  to  England, 
France  and  Germany." 

It  is  further  shown  by  Mr.  Hichborn  that  the  dis- 
advantages to  us  does  not  terminate  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ship.  "  The  ship-owner  in  America 
starts  in  with  20  to  40  per  cent,  extra  cost  and  the 
Federal  and  State  laws  immediately  cripple  his 
opportunity  for  sviccessful  competition  with  the 
cheap  ship-owner.  Thus  an  American  ship  is  taxed 
in  its  home  port  the  same  as  any  other  property, 
while  in  England,  for  example,  only  the  net  profits 
on  the  vessel  are  taxed.  Various  other  vexatious  and 
expensive  laws  curtail  the  profits  of  American  ship- 
owners, but  it  is  in  the  running  expenses  that  he  is 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  and  for  this  there  is  no 
remedy  or  salvation  except  through  subsidy  or  pro- 
tection." 

Moreover,  the  sailing  of  ships  under  the  American 
flag  entails  increased  expenditures.  The  running  ex- 
penses of  an  American  sailing  \  essel  of  850  tons  are 
one-third  higher  than  the  cost  of  running  an  English 
vessel  of  the  same  register.  Mr.  Hichborn  concludes : 
"  It  is  clear  that  even  if  a  ship-owner  could  purchase 
a  steamer  abroad  at  a  cost  much  less  than  it  would 
cost  here,  the  running  expenses  would  ultimately  em- 
barrass him.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  shipping 
profitable,  the  National  and  State  governments  should 
encoiirage  rather  than  discourage  shiiJ-owning.  It 
would  not  have  paid  to  start  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  this  country  had  not  the  government  aided 
them  by  protection,  and  that  is  jiist  what  our  shipping 
needs — liberal  subsidies  to  make  the  American  dollar 
go  as  far  on  the  ocean  highway  as  the  English  crown 
and  the  Prussian  thaler." 
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THE  REyiFW  OF  REyiEWS. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MACHINERY  UPON  EMPLOYMENT. 

IN  tlie  Political  Science  Quarterly  Mr.  John  A. 
Hobson  discusses  the  influence  of  machinery 
upon  employment.  He  first  considers  the  effect  upon 
the  number  of  workers.  His  facts  and  fij^ures  are 
drawn  from  industrial  life  in  England  and  would 
seem  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  influence  of 
ma<;hinery  is  to  diminish  emi)loymeiit.  as  far  as  those 
industries  are  concerned  in  which  machinery  directly 
enters  and  to  increa.se  the  demand  in  those  industries 
which  machinery  affects  but  slightly  or  indirectly. 
"  If,"  he  says,  "  this  is  true  of  England,  which,  having 
the  stjirt  in  the  development  of  the  factory  syst<'m. 
has  to  a  larger  extent  tlian  any  other  country  si)ecial- 
ized  in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  it  is  probable  that  tlic 
net  effect  of  machinery  upon  the  demand  for  labor 
throughout  the  industrial  world  has  \yef\\  to  throw  a 
larger  i»roi)ortion  of  the  population  into  industries 
where  machinery  does  not  directly  enter.  This  gen- 
eral conclusion,  however,  for  want  of  exact  statisti<al 
inquiries  conducted  upon  a  single  basis,  can  only  1k' 
accepted  as  probable." 

Mr.  Hobson  maintains,  furthermore,  that  the  "  net 
influence  of  machinery  Ls  towards  the  increa.sed 
irregularity  of  emjjloyment  except  in  industries 
where  the  demand  for  the  commodities  produced 
is  regular  and  the  supplies  regulat^l  by  the  organized 
action  of  those  who  control  prodtiction." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Hobson  says  :  •  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  two  prime  factors,  namely,  the  number 
of  those  employed  and  the  regularity  of  those  em- 
ployed, machinery  does  not  favor  the  increased  sternly 
demand  for  labor.  It  tends,  apparently,  to  drive 
labor  in  three  directions." 


larizes,  and  which  will  eventually  cement  this  do- 
mestic revolution,  is  the  appointment  by  the  general 
government  and  the  several  States  of  a  board  of  lady 
managers  for  the  World's  Fair,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  number,  thus  giving  the  sanction  of  the 
vast  machinery  of  the  government.  State  and  Na- 
tional, to  women  as  officeholders." 


WOMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

WRITING  in  the  American  Journal  of  Politico 
on  "  Women  in  Politics,"  Belva  A.  L(Kk- 
wood  says  :  ' '  The  pjist  year  has  develoi)ed  a  new  phaw^ 
(»f  feminine  iK)litical  a.sj)iration  not  before  ventured. 
Added  to  the  vote  on  the  sc1kk)1  question  in  twenty- 
four  States,  the  municipal  ballot  in  Kansjis.  the  vote 
for  electors  in  Wyoming,  we,  during  the  last  iK)litical 
campaign,  saw  women  electoi-s  at  two  of  the  great 
nominating  conventions  —  viz..  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha.  Following  this  we  had  two  women  candi- 
dates for  United  States  Senatorships  from  the  States 
named  above— viz.,  Mrs.  Lease  and  Mrs.  Bartlett. 
the  latter  of  whom  received  five  senatorial  votes. 

"When  we  realize  that  every  great  daily  in  the 
country  has  to-day  its  staff  of  women  editors  and  re- 
porters, with  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  force  that 
may  be  exercised  by  these  feminine  minds  presented 
daily  to  millions  of  readers,  and  realize  that  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country  are  turning  out 
yearly  thousands  of  cultured  women  graduates,  we 
are  forced  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  women 
in  politics  have  come  to  stay  ;  that  the  stepping-stones 
already  laid  are  pa%-ing  the  way. 

'  •  But  the  one  important  step  that  emphasizes,  popu- 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

IN  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  C.  de  Vaiigny 
contributes  an  article  on  the  Hawaiian  crisis. 
M.  de  Varigny,  having  been  in  1B52  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance (and  at  a  later  period  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs) to  Kahmehameha  V.,  has  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  at  firsthand.  He 
traces  the  history  of  the  Sandvdch  Islands  since  they 
first  Ijecame  known  to  Europeans,  and  reminds  us 
that  in  1843  France  and  England  l)Ound  themselves 
liy  treaty  to  resi)ect  the  independence  of  these  islands, 
considering,  in  the  words  of  the  document,  the  ex- 
istence there  of  a  government  capable  of  assuring 
tlie  maintenance  of  its  relations  with  foreign  jHJwers. 
The  United  Stjites  refused  at  the  time  to  bec;ome  a 
party  to  this  agreement,  while  giving  formal  assur- 
ances that  they,  for  their  part,  would  resi>ect  the  in- 
dei)endence  of  the  Hawaiians. 

•'  Will  the  Americans,"  asks  M.  de  Varigny,  "'pro- 
cwd  witli  their  i)olicy  of  annexation,  in  face  of  the 
double  i)rotest  of  the  Queen  and  the  British  Consul- 
(ieneral  V  Whatever  may  l)e  thought  on  this  iK)int — 
and  whatever  the  cablegrams  from  Washington  may 
say — we  still  doubt  it.  We  hesitate  to  believe  that 
Congress  will  sanction  this  ini«iuity  and  the  executive 
p(  )wer  carry  it  out — that  the  Unite<l  States  will  re- 
])udiate  their  traditional  policy  by  annexing  an  in- 
sular state  situated  seven  hundred  miles  from  their 
coasts  and  inhabitwl  by  a  race  having  no  affinity  to 
their  i)eople.  A  protectorate  is  iK>.ssiVde ;  but  En- 
gland, attached  to  this  little  country  by  so  many  ties 
in  the  pa.st.  could  <jnly  suliscribe  to  one  on  condition 
of  sharing  in  it — and  would  such  a  condmninium  be 
jjossible?  Would  it  even  be  compatible  wth  the  en- 
gagement entered  into  by  her  and  signed  by  Lord 
Aljerdeen  in  184H?  Nothing,  so  far,  indicates  any  in- 
tention on  her  part  of  withdrawing  from  her  engage- 
ments. She  may,  indeed,  remind  us  of  these,  and 
ask  us  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  we  are  dis- 
l)osed  to  join  our  efforts  and  our  protests  to  hers.  In 
case  of  refusal  she  would  resume  her  liberty  of  action, 
and  consult  only  her  own  interests.  Ours  demand  that 
the  Hawaiian  archii)elago  should  remain  independ- 
ent, and  that  no  naval  power  should  take  possession 
of  this  highly  important  geographical  position,  which 
is.  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Let 
us  hope  that — juster  and  better  inspired  than  his  pre- 
decessor— Mr.  Cleveland  will  refuse  to  ent«r  on  the 
path  marked  out  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  dissuade  the 
United  States  Congre.s8  from  an  act  of  spoliation 
which  nothing  in  the  past  can  excuse  and  nothing  in 
the  present  can  justify." 
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VARIOUS  VIEWS  OF  THE    HOME  RULE   BILL. 

T'HE  first  place  in  the  Nineteenth  Centimi  is  de- 
voted to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  article  on  the  Home 
Kule  bill,  which  he  entitles  "  The  Bill  for  Weaken- 
ing Great  Britain."  It  is  hardly  characterized  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  usual  incisiveness,  although  it  is  a 
fairly  good  article  as  articles  go.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
declares  that  the  question  is — will  England  be  as 
strong  under  the  Home  Rule  bill  as  she  is  now  ?  He 
maintains  that  she  would  be  distinctly  weaker.  He 
thinks  that  by  far  the  most  reasonable  and  probable 
hypothesis  is  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  be  bit- 
terly hostile  to  any  war  in  which  England  could 
possibly  be  engaged.  The  Irish  would  sympathize 
with  France  by  identity  of  religion  and  gratitude  for 
past  aid ;  with  the  United  States  because  of  the 
greater  Ireland  established  in  America,  and  with 
Hussia  because,  in  case  of  a  war  against  Russia, 
England  would  probably  be  the  allies  of  the  Pope's 
jailers. 

THE  FINAliTCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  second  question  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  dis- 
■cusses  is  the  justice  of  the  financial  arrangements, 
and  the  security  which  is  taken  for  their  payment. 
He  says  that,  taking  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  figures,  and 
liis  own  proportion  of  1/15,  the  proper  payment  for 
Ireland  would  be  £3,933,333  per  annum  :  "  But  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  only  contemplate  the  payment 
of  customs  calculated  at  £2,370,000  in  discharge  of 
this  obligation.  There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of 
iEl, 563,333  to  the  disadvantage  of  Great  Britain,  to 
which  has  to  be  added  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
•constabulary,  which  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
amount  at  the  present  time  to  £500,000.  Therefore, 
the  operation  of  the  bill  wUl  be  that  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  assuming  the  justice  and  accuracy  of 
all  Mr.  Gladstone's  figures,  the  Irish  Legislature  will 
contribute  one  and  a  half  million  less  than  its  due 
proportion  to  Imperial  expenditure,  and  will  receive 
in  addition  half  a  million  a  year  towards  its  own  local 
■expenditure. 

"  And  still  the  Irish  are  not  satisfied,  but  ask  for 
more  ! " 

But  even  this  sum  will  not  be  paid  :  "It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  future  customs  duties  will  be 
the  tribute  paid  to  an  alien  Parliament  and  taxation 
in  a  foreign  garb.  Smuggling  will  be  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  population  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  cheap  tobacco  wiU  be  strongly  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  all  '  soldiers  ia  the  war,'  who  make  it 
their  business  to  flout  British  tj'ranny  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  defy  British  law.  If,  in  consequence  of  these 
natural  results  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  customs 
Tevenue  declines,  there  is  no  method  available  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  obtain  from  Ireland  even  the 
reduced  quota  of  one-twenty-fifth  or  one-twenty -sixth 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  promises.  There  is,  however,  an 
endless  vista  of  recrimination,  initation,  and  possible 
conflict  which  is  opened  up  by  the  financial  part  of 
what  is  recommended  to  us  as  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuing settlement.     To  sum  up,  then,  on  this  branch 


of  the  subject,  we  may  say  that  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  are  entirely  sacrificed  and  ignored  by  this 
bill,  which  would  seriously  weaken  the  country  in 
time  of  war,  and  which  would  in  addition  impose  a 
heavy  fine  on  the  British  taxpayer  for  the  privilege 
of  handing  over  Ireland  to  anarchy  and  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  British  Empire." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  turns  to  Ulster.  He  warns 
Ministers  not  to  "  confuse  the  sullen  murmur  of  reso- 
lute men,  swelling  higher  and  higher  as  the  danger  in- 
creases, with  the  hysterical  outbursts  of  more  excita- 
ble temperaments  which  die  away  when  confronted 
wdth  steady  decision.  The  mistake  is  a  fatal  one,  and 
it  may  lead  to  civil  war.  Ulster,  even  if  she  is  be- 
trayed and  deserted  by  those  who  are  bound  to  her 
by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  will  still  take  care  of 
herself  ;  but  it  will  be  at  such  a  cost  as  will  bring  dis- 
grace and  infamy  on  any  British  Government  which 
forces  her  to  this  dread  extremity." 

That  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
got  to  say,  together  with  some  characteristic  remarks 
upon  the  great  betrayal  which  Mr.  Gladstone  Is  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  does 
not  love  the  man  whom  he  styles  "  the  hero  of  this 
supreme  act  of  self-destruction  and  self-humilia- 
tion." 

The  Second  Thoughts  of  Mr.  Redmond. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
gives  us  his  second  thoughts  on  the  Home  Rule  bill. 
He  is  emphatic  in  asserting  that  Clause  9  must  go. 
The  following  declaration  is  very  much  to  the  point : 

CLAUSE  NINE  MUST  GO. 

"  The  provision  for  the  retention  of  Irish  members 
is  intensely  objectionable,  firstly,  because  it  proposes 
to  diminish  their  number,  and  secondly,  because  it 
proposes  to  curtail  their  powers.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that,  upon  this  question  of  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Ireland  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  accept  either  exclusion  or  retention. 
If  we  are  excluded,  we  recognize  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement must  of  necessity  be  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, and  that  when  the  system  of  federation  is 
adopted,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  in  the  future,  we  can 
then  resume  our  place  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 
But  if  we  are  to  be  temporarily  excluded,  no  Irish 
subjects  must  be  withheld  from  the  Irish  Parliament. 
So  long  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  retains  control  of 
land  and  police  and  judges,  manifestly  it  must  retain 
us  also.  And  if  we  are  retained,  we  must  be  retained 
in  our  full  numbers  and  with  our  full  powers.  The 
proposal  to  create  two  orders  of  members  with  differ- 
ent powers  so  fundamentally  alters  the  entire  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons  that  I  feel  convinced 
it  can  never  pass  into  law,  and  I  regret  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  bill  have  been  jeopardized  by  its  pro- 
posal.    The  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the  better." 

A  FAIR  WARNING. 

Mr.  Redmond  thinks  that  the  second  reading  is 
assured;  but  without  bold  and  generous  amendment 
the  bill  can  never  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
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discussion  clause  by  clause.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
are  going  to  forget  their  differences  in  order  to  vote 
as  one  man  in  favor  of  a  number  of  vital  and  far- 
reaching  amendments  in  committee.  Unless  these 
amendments  are  dealt  with  in.  a  conciliatory  and  gen- 
erous spirit,  the  bill  is  doomed,  for,  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  saved  from  defeat  by  Unionist  support,  tin; 
effect  of  the  entire  body  of  Irishmen  voting  against 
the  Government  on  any  i)oint  of  vital  importance 
would  liave  such  a  damning  moral  effect  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  bill,  or  almost  for  the 
Government,  to  survive.  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore, 
holds  office  solely  by  sufferance  of  the  Irisli  members, 
one  hostile  vote  of  theirs  being  sufficient  to  ruin  the 
bill,  even  if  it  were  triimiphantly  approved  of  by  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ministers  will 
not  take  !Mr.  Redmond's  tlireats  very  serioii.sly,  but 
they  will  turn  with  curiosity  to  know  what  the 
amendments  are  for  which  tin*  Irish  Nationalists  are 
prepared  to  insist. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  AMEND.MENTS. 

First,  the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  the  l<>gislative  spliere  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
must  be  i)revented  by  ex])ress  enactmenti^:  secondly, 
the  financial  arrangements  must  !>«  altered.  Mr. 
Redmond  says:  "  We  object  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  jilan 
of  taking  the  customs  root  and  branch.  The  Irisli 
customs  are  an  increasing  revenue.  Ireland's  (juota 
ought  not  to  be  fi-xed  at  one  twenty-tliird.  for  Mr. 
Giffen  fixed  it  at  one  fifty-third  and  Mr.  Clancy  at 
one  thirty -fifth."  Mr.  Redmond  invites  a  searching 
investigation,  but  while  exi)res.sing  liimself  as  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  proportion,  he  strenuously  objects  to  tlie 
plan  of  lajing  liands  upon  the  Irish  Customs  Fund.  Mr. 
Pamell  only  consented  to  waive  the  right  of  levjing 
the  cu.stoms  in  return  for  a  (pivl  jtro  quo  in  the  shajje  of 
£1 ,400.000  i)er  annum.  Under  tbe  present  bill  the  right 
of  collecting  customs  Ls  given  up  without  any  (pi  id  pro 
quo  at  all.  All  that  is  perfectly  dear  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  the  financial  arrangement  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  bill  is  unjust  and  impossible  of  accept- 
ance. 

FRIEND   OR   FOE? 

This  is  not  very  reassuring,  for  what  it  amounts  to 
is  this,  that,  on  the  two  vital  points,  the  relation  of 
the  Irish  members  to  the  Imi)erial  Parliament,  and 
the  financial  contributions  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Redmond  is  a.s  much  opposed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  as  any  Unionist  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  objects  to  the  financial  arrangements 
for-the  police,  which  he  declares  are  iniquitous  and 
intolerable,  and,  incidentally,  he  remarks  that  "  Tem- 
I)erance  legislation  would,  under  this  scheme,  mean 
bankruptcy,  and  a  \\idespread  increase  of  habits  of 
sobriet}'  amongst  the  people  would  mean  financial 
ruin  to  the  Irish  Exchequer  ! " 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Mr.  Redmond  does 
not  take  such  a  contemptuous  view  of  the  Orange 
agitation  as  is  the  fashion  vdth  most  Home  Rulers. 

Mr.  Redmond  says  :  "  Irish  Nationalists  are  shrewd 
enough  to  realize  what  the  defeat  of  the  present  bill 


and  the  present  Government  would  necessarily  mean 
for  their  country.  Were  they  inclined  to  be  un- 
reasonable, the  violence  of  the  Orange  crusade  of  it- 
self would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  pause." 

It  would  be  iron  J-  indeed  if  the  vigorous  agitation 
of  the  ()rangt»men  were  to  save  the  bill  from  defeat, 
which  at  the  present  moment  .seems  to  threaten  it. 

Its    Financial   Clauses. 

In  the  Fort  night!;/  a  "  Liberal  Unionist"  criticises 
the  financial  clauses  of  the  bill  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  is  prepared  to  disbelieve  all  good  things 
and  to  hold  fa.st  to  tliat  whidi  is  bad.  A  more  con- 
firmed pessimist  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  great  refuson  to  believe  that  he  is 
correct  in  maintaining  that  Home  Rule  would  spell 
bankruptcy.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  tend  to  diminish  smuggling  :  "If  the  bill 
becomes  law.  every  Irishman,  no  matter  what  party 
he  may  l)elong  to,  will  be  prepared  to  defraud  the 
IniiK'riid  Exchecjuer  (which  will  be  to  him  the  Ex- 
checpier  of  a  foreign  nation)  to  tlie  fullest  extent  in 
his  jKJwer.  Everything  will  be  done  to  thwart  the 
collection  of  the  customs  tax,  and  smuggling  will 
undoubtedly  increii.se  em)rmou8ly." 

He  sums  up  his  view  as  follows  :  "  The  bill  will  be 
injurious  to  the  United  Kingdom,  unjust  to  Great 
Britain,  and  ruinous  to  Ireland.  Injurious  to  the 
United  Kingdom  because  by  it  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer would  permanently  lose  a  portion  of  its 
revenue,  and  would  probably  have  to  spend  a  grreat 
deal  more  in  helping  Ireland  out  of  her  difficulties. 
Unjust  to  (ireat  Britain  becau.se  .she  would  have  to 
jjay  more  tlian  her  share  in  the  Imi)erial  liabilities, 
and  would  be  called  upon  also  to  make  good  to  the 
Imi)erial  Excheijuer  a  great  part  if  not  all  the  loss  in- 
curred in  and  by  Ireland.  Ruinous  to  Ireland,  be- 
cause, even  with  the  tolerably  fair  terms  she  has  been 
offered,  she  would  be  unable  to  develop  her  resources, 
to  carry  on  her  basiueus  at  a  profit,  or  even  to  pay  hei 
way,  and  would  probablj',  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clancy^ 
•  stagger  to  financial  destruction "  and  bankruptcy." 

Its  Effect  on  the  Army. 

In  the  National  Ileview  Lord  Ash1>oume  denounces 
the  Home  Rule  bUl  as  being  .so  full  of  monstrous 
absurdities  and  injustice  that  it  never  can  and  never 
will  pass  ;  l)ut  he  confines  him.self  to  noticing  a  few 
IKjints  concerning  the  ixjsition  of  the  British  Army 
which  he  rightly  considers  vnll  come  everj'  day  to  a 
position  of  more  prominence.  He  says  :  "  Under  the 
new  rigime  the  civil  authority  in  Ireland  would  not 
be  responsible  to  the  Imi)erial  Grovemment,  whilst  it 
might  have  the  power  and  right  to  interfere,  as  it 
thougnt  Hghi  in  its  discretion,  with  the  movements 
and  distribution  of  all  troops  which  chanced  for  the 
time  being  to  l:)e  in  Ireland,  and  its  magistrates  might 
pos.sil)l3-  requisition  their  aid  as  they  pleased  in  all 
riots  or  disturbances  from  wliatever  cause  arising. 
If  the  troops  were  moved  to  districts  and  by  routes 
not  approved  by  the  civil  authority,  the  officers  would 
have  no  power  to  coerce  that  authority  to  do  its  duty 
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as  to  billeting  or  transport.  It  is  lannecessary  to 
suggest  that  the  position  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
iinder  such  conditions,  would  be  uncertain,  uncom- 
fortable, and  galling." 


A  NATIVE  PLEA  FOR  THE  EVACUATION  OF 
EGYPT. 

AN  anonymous  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Revieu-  publishes  a  very  interesting  and  sarcas- 
tic appeal  to  the  British  to  clear  out  of  the  Nile  Val- 
ley. The  author  is  a  sardonic  scribe,  who  deserves 
the  consolation  of  having  his  sarcasms  quoted  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  British  Empire.  He  says  :  ' '  We 
know  our  affairs  better  than  any  foreigner,  and  we 
can  manage  them  more  cheaply.  We  shall,  however, 
ever  revere  the  English,  if  to  their  great  qualities 
they  add  suavity  for  the  creatures  of  Grod  and  consid- 
eration for  the  rights  of  others. 

"  We  thank,  therefore,  the  British  for  the  good 
which  they  have  done  or  wished  to  do,  and  we  beg 
them  now  to  withdraw,  so  as  also  to  enable  us  to 
earn  the  merit  of  good  actions  by  governing  our- 
selves in  the  fear  of  God." 

He  does  not  altogether  confine  his  sarcasm  to  the 
English,  but  he  also  gives  the  French  a  taste  of  his 
quality,  although  it  must  be  admitted  chiefly  in  order 
that  he  may  administer  a  backhander  to  the  British. 

"As  for  the  French,  whose  manners  are  light  and 
whose  yoke  is  heavy,  .  .  .  they  speak  politely,  and 
they  do  not  beat  the  Egyptians  or  find  fault  with 
everything,  and  they  are  not  always  wanting  to  see 
this  and  to  see  that,  and  are  not  ever  writing  books 
and  reports,  both  men  and  women  not  knowing 
A^rabic,  and  always  saying  they  are  the  best  of  men, 
and  sending  news  to  their  newspapers,  which,  being 
written  in  haste,  are  the  causes  of  precipitation  and 
strife,  and,  although  little  practicing  their  own  creed, 
subverting  our  religion.  If  the  English  have  come 
here  for  our  good  and  to  teach  us  to  govern  ourselves, 
they  should  leave  us  to  do  so  after  the  teaching  of  ten 
years,  and  God  wiU  reward  them  as  the  miracle  of 
the  age,  but  if  they  have  come  here  for  their  good, 
let  them  say  so,  for  an  honest  enemy  is  better  than  a 
faithless  friend,  and  the  lowest  hell  is  prescribed  for 
the  hypocrite." 

His  concluding  word  is  as  follows  :  "  And  whereas 
even  '  an  intelligent  enemy  is  better  than  an  ignorant 
friend,'  so  may  also  the  English  seek  knowledge  in 
Egypt  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  men,  and 
forgive  any  errors  in  this  letter,  for  it  is  the  part  of 
the  small  to  err  and  of  the  great  to  forgive.  " 


In  the  Catholic  World  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lynch  has  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "  Mourning  Ireland  :  the 
Caoine  or  '  Keen,' "  the  wild  wail  which  the  Irish 
peasant  raises  when  he  is  in  distress.  She  prints  the 
music  of  the  Connaught  and  the  Munster  Keen.  There 
is  an  article  on  the  minority  in  Ireland  under  Home 
Bxile,  by  George  McDermot. 


ARABI  REDIVIVUS. 

• 

IN  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  entitled 
"Lord  Cromer  and  the  Khedive,"  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt  extends  his  fatal  patronage  to  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt.  In  reading  this  paper  it  would  seem  as  if  by 
chance  we  had  taken  up  a  review  ten  years  old.  Ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Blunt  used  to  declare  that  Arabi  was 
the  patriot  leader  of  a  great  humanitarian  constitu- 
tional movement  which  was  to  regenerate  Egypt. 
Who  can  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
fervor  with  which  Mr.  Blunt  pleaded  for  this  Ori- 
ental Kossuth,  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  rolled  into  one  ? 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Blunt,  we  all  remember  how 
that  ended  in  massacre  and  in  incendiarism.  Alex- 
andria and  Tel-el-Kebir  are  too  recent  to  allow  any 
one  to  be  deluded  by  the  sophistical  special  pleading 
of  this  complacent  optimist.  Mr.  Blunt,  however,  is 
incorrigible.  As  he  saw  in  Arabi  the  precursor  of  all 
constitutional  liberty  in  Egypt,  so  he  now  sees  in 
Abbas  the  forerunner  of  constitutional  reform,  and 
he  tells  the  story  of  the  young  Khedive's  recent  re- 
volt from  a  point  of  view  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
satisfy  the  worst  enemy  of  the  British  Empire  to  be 
found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

ABBAS,   VICE  ARABI,   EXILED. 

The  following  passage,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  almost 
a  reproduction  of  the  siren  song  with  which  Mr. 
Blunt  lured  his  protig^s  to  ruin  hardly  twelve  yeart, 
ago: 

"  Newspapers  are  read  now  in  every  large  village 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  political  situation  is  understood 
in  regions  where  formerly  all  was  darkness.  The 
young  Khedive  is  by  education  and  ideas  a  European, 
just  as  much  as  any  of  us.  He  has  the  desire,  since 
England  has  done  nothing  to  help  his  people  on  the 
intellectual  side,  to  help  them  to  ways  of  freer  govern- 
ment himself.  There  is  a  strong  and  growing  desire 
for  some  form  of  constitutional  government.  Abbas 
sees  no  reason  why  Lord  Cromer  should  have  put 
Lord  Dufferin's  charter  into  the  waste-paper  basket ; 
and  he  intends  that  it  should  be  taken  out  and  made 
of  service  to  his  country.  All  the  Egyptian  states- 
men, even  the  old-fashioned  ones,  have  come  round 
to  this  idea,  for  they  know  that,  except  through  en- 
lightened [forms  of  government,  there  is  no  way  of 
escape  from  the  net  of  foreign  officialdom  which  is 
closing  in  upon  them.  The  Khedive  has  the  power, 
and  he  has,  I  feel  sure,  the  will,  to  begin  an  intellect- 
ual and  political  reform  in  the  country,  which  the 
English  officials  must  not  be  allowed  to  stop." 

WHY   ABBAS  REVOLTED. 

Mr.  Blunt's  story  as  to  how  Abbas  ventured  to  kick 
over  the  traces  is  interesting.  Abbas,  it  seems,  is  a 
talented  young  man,  a  clever  talker  and  fond  of  so- 
ciety, in  fact,  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Blunt's  own  heart. 
Finding  that  society  in  Cairo  was  as  hostile  to  Eng- 
lish occupation  as,  let  us  say,  London  society  is  to 
Mr.  Blunt's  Home  Rule  policy  for  Ireland,  he  adopted 
without  any  special  persuasion  the  anti-EngHsh  senti- 
ment.    Mustapha,  the  Prime  Minister,  having  fallen 
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ill,  the  English  deputy  of  Colonel  Settle  signed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  proWncial  governors,  instead  -of  having 
it  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  his  native  deputy. 
Lord  Cromer  disowTied  this  blunder,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  Khedive  demanded  the  resignation  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  replied  that  he  could  do  nothing 
in  the  matter  without  Lord  Cromer's  orders.  The 
Khedive  cashiered  the  Prime  Minister,  and  appointed 
Fakri.  Lord  Cromer  then  put  his  foot  down  hard 
enough  to  scare  off  the  French  Minister.  Then  a  com- 
])romise  was  arranged  by  which  Riaz  became  Musta- 
pha's  successor.  So  for  the  moment  the  crisis  ended. 
REINFORCEMENTS   ADMITTED  TO  BE  NECESSARY. 

Mr.  Blunt  says  :  "  Lord  Cromer's  urgent  appeal  for 
a  reinforcement  of  the  British  garrison  marks  his 
sense  of  the  extent  of  his  diplomatic  failure.  It  was 
needed  to  save  him  from  a  ix)sition  which  had  be- 
come unsafe  and  undignified.  Abbas  had  suddenly 
won  unbounded  popularity,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  tbe  rank  and  file  of  the  native  troops  could  not 
be  counted  on  to  o])ey  their  British  officers  either 
against  him  or  against  the  i)eople. 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  16tli 
of  January." 

Mr.  Blimt  then  finishes  with  a  seven-headed  con- 
clusion, in  which  the  only  thing  worth  noticing  is 
his  suggestion  that  England,  wliile  evacuating  tlie 
rest  of  Egypt,  should  occupy  the  town  of  Suez  wth 
an  English  garrison.  He  ends  by  saj-ing  that  if  the 
Liberiil  party  in  England  backs  Lord  Cromer,  as  of 
course  they  will,  they  will  justify  the  accusation  of 
other  nations  that  England  is  the  most  selfish  of  all 
the  selfish  nations  in  the  civilized  world. 


TRADE-UNIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  is 
given  to  an  article  on  "  The  Industrial  Prob- 
lem in  Australia,"  by  Mr.  Edmund  Mitchell.  It 
would  appear  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  account  that  trade- 
unions  ha<l  the  upper  hand  in  Australia  and  that  em- 
ployers are  forced  to  combine  in  self-defense  against 
laborers : 

STRUGGLE   BETWEEN   CAPITAL   AND   LABOR. 

"  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  struggle  between 
organized  labor  and  organized  capital  been  more  se- 
vere, determined  and  continuous  during  the  past  five 
years,  than  in  Australia.  There  has  l)een  no  actual 
bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Homestead  strikes  in 
America  :  but  there  have  been  present  most  of  the 
other  elements  of  war, — bitter  animosity,  ceaseless 
\igilance  engendered  by  mutual  distrust,  fierce  re- 
crimination, widespread  distress  and  ruin,  involving 
not  merely  the  combatants  but  thousands  of  inno- 
cents as  well.  Besides  skirmishes  of  minor  impor- 
tance, there  have  been  four  pitched  battles,  for  the 
fighting  of  which  all  the  resources  of  the  opposing 
bodies  have  been  concentrated.  First  the  unionist 
miners  in  the  coal  district  of  Newcastle  tried  conclu- 
sions by  declaring  a  strike  ;  then  the  sailors  and  fire- 
men threw  up  their  work,  and  dragged  into  the  dis 
pute  the   wharf -laborers,  gas»stokers,  shearers  and 


other  associated  trades  next  the  shearers  did  battle 
on  their  own  account  throughout  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia  ;  and  finally  at 
Broken  Hill,  the  last  and  best  munitioned  stronghold 
of  the  New  Trade-Unionism  in  Australia,  the  Amal- 
gamated Miners'  Association  rushed  headlong  into  a 
fourth  conflict  with  the  employers. 

"  It  has  to  be  noted  that  in  no  single  instance  did 
these  disputes  originate  from  or  hinge  upon  a  disa- 
gi'eement  as  to  wages.  Brushing  aside  a  few  minor 
issues  involved,  we  find  tliat  the  one  cause  of  quarrel 
throughout  was  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  strikers 
for  the  exclusive  recognition  of  unionism  and  the  firm 
determiiiatiolp  of  the  emi)loyers  to  refuse  to  concede 
that  demand.  Had  the  unionists  won  the  day,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  worker  in  Australia 
earning  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  would 
have  lieen  compelled  to  join  one  or  other  of  the 
labor  organizations  and  place  himself  under  the 
domination  of  the  small  cliques  of  individuals  in 
tlie  big  cities  who  make  of  labor  agitation  an  ex- 
hihirating  and  lucrative  profession.  As  it  was,  the 
emi)loyer8  were  fighting  witli  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
for  tlie  exclusive  employment  of  trade-unionists  in- 
volved the  inevitable  sequel  of  trade-union  control 
of  tlie  workshops,  factories,  wool  sheds,  steamers, 
and  mines  ;  therefore,  every  individual  consideration 
had  to  Imj  sunk  in  the  combined  determination  to 
win.  And  they  did  ^vin,  leaving  the  tra<le-union 
lK)dies  at  present  disintegrated,  their  accumulations 
of  money  dissipated,  their  leaders  thoroughly  dis- 
credited. The  two  main  results  brought  alx)ut  by 
the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  count  heavily 
against  the  trade-union  organization.  These  are, 
firstly,  vast  combinations  of  employers  prepared  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  waive  every  selfish  consideration 
and  act  loyally  together  as  one  man  ;  and.  secondly, 
a  fixed  detennination  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  or 
the  right  of  every  man  to  earn  his  living,  whether  he 
l>e  a  trade-unionist  or  not,  shall  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards. 

EFFEf.T  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  seriousness  of  the 
check  tliat  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
Australia  by  the  industrial  unrest  of  recent  years. 
Outside  investigators,  unfortunately,  have  not  paused 
to  reflect  that  the  voice  of  the  trade-unions,  like  the 
voice  of  the  cicada,  has  Ijeen  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  organization.  It  may  surprise 
readers  in  America  or  Europe  who  have  l^een  follow- 
ing the  labor  question  in  Australia  to  learn  that  there 
are  not  more  than  75,000  unionists  in  all  these  colonies. 
For  this  fraction  of  the  working  population  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Australian  labor  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
than  were  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  street,  who  be- 
gan their  famous  document  with  the  words  :  '  We, 
the  people  of  England.'  It  is  needless  to  deny,  how- 
ever, that  outside  Australia,  and  even  within  the 
colonies,  the  trade-unions,  by  reason  of  their  public 
prominence,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  synony- 
mous with  the  working  classes  generally.  The  paucity 
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of  their  numbers,  and  their  antagonism  to  large  sec- 
tions of  men  who  live  by  labor,  show  how  mistaken 
is  this  notion." 

In  answer  to  the  question  why  the  establishment  of 
new  industries  and  the  extension  of  existing  ones  have 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  in  Australia,  Mr.  Mitchell 
replies  that  "investors  will  not  embark  their  money 
upon  Australian  enterprises  so  long  as  there  exists  no 
guarantee  ef  industrial  rest,  no  guarantee  that  at  any 
moment  contracts  entered  into  vdll  not  be  upset  by  a 
wanton  strike,  no  guarantee  that  the  blind  policy  of 
labor  grappling  at  the  throat  of  capital  will  be  aban- 
doned. In  a  word,  the  uncertainty  of  tile  labor  ques- 
tion is  paralyzing  investment  in  Australia." 

KARL   MARX. 
A  Workman's  Reminiscences. 

FRIEDRICH  LESSNER,  a  knight  of  the  needle, 
commemorates  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Karl  Marx  (March  14)  by  contributing  some 
reminiscences  of  the  author  of  "Das  Kapital"  to  No. 
34  of  Die  Neue  Zeit. 

THE   HISTORIC   MANIFESTO. 

"From  his  long  personal  acquaintance  with  Karl 
Marx,  Herr  Lessner  is  able  to  furnish  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  picture  of  the  great  Socialist's  life  as 
it  is  already  known  to  the  world.  It  was  in  the 
forties  that  the  writer  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  through  the  columns  of  the  Deutsche  Briisseler 
Zeitung,  and  it  was  in  1847  that  he  became  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  Marx's  doctrines  in  connec- 
tion with  the  famous  historic  "  Manifesto."  Lessner 
was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Communistic  Society  of  Workmen,  whose  rooms  were 
at  191  Drury  Lane.  There  it  was  that  the  central 
committee  held  its  conference  in  November  and 
December  of  the  same  year,  and  to  it  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Eugels  had  come  over  specially  from  Brus- 
sels to  unfold  their  views  on  modern  communism 
and  its  relation  to  the  political  and  labor  movement. 
After  many  long  debates  it  was  eventually  decided 
to  draw  up  and  publish  a  manifesto  in  favor  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Marx  and  Engels.  Only 
delegates  had  been  permitted  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence, but  Lessner  and  many  other  outsiders  knew 
about  the  meetings,  and  were  not  a  little  intei*ested 
as  to  the  result.  Early  in  1848  the  manuscript  of  the 
manifesto  arrived  in  London,  and  in  its  publication 
Lessner  played  the  modest  part  of  carrying  the  copy 
to  the  printer  and  the  proofs  to  Karl  Schapper  for 
correction. 

IN  PRISON. 

"  In  the  same  year,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung  appeared  under 
the  editorship  of  Marx  and  Engels  at  Cologne,  Lessner 
then  went  over  to  Cologne  and  gave  his  comrades  his 
support  in  their  propaganda  work  by  distributing  the 
paper  and  reading  aloud  articles  from  it  to  working- 
mien.  In  the  following  year  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment suppressed  the  paper  and  expelled  Marx  and 
Lessner  from  Cologne,    la  1851  Lessaer  was -arrested 


at  Mayence,  and  after  his  two  years'  imprisonment 
was  sentenced  to  another  three  years,  which  he  spent 
at  Graudenz  and  Silberg  on  the  Silesian  frontier. 
Marx  made  desperate  attempts,  from  London,  to 
rescue  his  followers,  but  without  avail. 

FOUNDING  THE  INTERNATIONAL. 

"  It  was  not  till  bis  release  in  1856,  when  he  came 
over  to  London  again,  that  Lessner  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Marx.  In  1850  Marx  and  his  com- 
panions had  left  the  Workingmen's  Society  because 
the  revolution  makers,  led  by  Wellich,  had  got  the 
upper  hand  ;  but  when  Kinkel  was  expelled,  Marx, 
Liebknecht,  and  other  members  of  the  party  returned 
to  the  society,  and  gave  lectures  on  political  and 
economic  questions.  It  was  not  till  1864  that  the 
International  was  founded,  and  as  Lessner  took  part 


KARL  MARX. 

in  the  institution  of  it,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
general  council,  he  was  naturally  brought  into  close 
contact  with  Marx. 

THE   EIGHT-HOURS  DAY. 

"  Marx  attached  great  value  to  conversations  with 
working  men,  and  he  was  always  most  anxious  to  as- 
certain their  views  on  the  movement.  In  the  days  of 
the  International  he  would  never  miss  a  meeting  of 
the  council,  and  after  the  sittings  he  would  adjourn 
vdth  most  of  the  members  to  a  respectable  inn,  and 
there,  over  a  glass  of  beer,  continue  the  discussions. 
On  his  way  home,  too,  Marx  frequently  spoke  of  the 
normal  working  day,  and  especially  of  the  eight- 
hours  day  for  which,  so  far  back  as  1866,  these  Social- 
ists spread  propaganda.  Moreover,  it  was  added  to 
the  programme  at  the  International  Congress  at  Ge- 
neva, in  September  of  the  same  year. 
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THE   REyiEU/  OF  REVIEWS. 


MARX   AT  HOME. 

"  Marx's  honse  at  Haverstock  Hill  was  always  open 
to  members  of  the  party,  and  the  pleasant  hours  spent 
there  will  never  be  forgotten.  Here  shone  Fran  Marx, 
a  tall  handsome  woman,  and  so  extraordinarily  t^ood- 
natured,  amiable  and  intelligent,  and  free  from  all 
pride,  that  everj'  one  felt  at  home  in  her  presence. 
The  three  daughters,  too,  took,  from  their  earliest 
days,  the  warmest  interest  in  the  modern  workmen's 
movement.  Marx  abhorred  the  external  attribiites  of 
parental  authority,  and  his  daughters  always  treated 
him  more  as  a  brother  or  a  fiiend.  He  was  both  their 
counsellor  and  their  playmate.  He  liad,  in  fact,  an 
extraordinary  love  for  children,  and  lie  often  said 
that  what  lie  liked  most  about  Christ  wa,s  His  great 
love  of  children.  Lessner  often  accompanied  liim  on 
his  walks,  and  they  would  discuss  all  sorts  of  (juos- 
tions  together.  He  was  an  interesting  comi)anion. 
who  attracted  and  charmed  everybody  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Whenever  any  member  of  the 
party  gained  a  victory,  no  matter  in  what  country, 
his  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  others  could  not  help 
rejoicing  with  him.  In  IHOS.  wlien  the  first  volume 
of  'Das  Kapital"  was  translated  into  Rus.sian,  so  sig- 
nificant an  event  as  the  arrival  of  the  first  copy  of 
the  Russian  '  Kai)ital '  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
grand  festival  among  liis  family  and  friends." 


M.  POBEDONOSTSEFF. 

IN  the  Coutemjiorari/  Ixevicic  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  familiar  i)sendonvan  "  E.  B.  Lanin  "  de- 
scribes the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  Russia  after 
that  of  the  Czar.  M.  Pobedonostseff.  !Mr.  Lanin  says  of 
the  famous  Pocurator  of  the  Holy  Synods  : 

WHAT   HE   HAS   DONE. 

"  He  is  a  remarkable  Russian  rather  than  a  great 
man.  He  has  twice  saved  the  Czardom  from  the 
pangs  that  accompany  growth  and  expansion  by  giv- 
ing it  the  shadow  and  the  shelter  of  the  American 
moss  which,  now  already  felt  to  be  irksome,  will  soon 
be  recognized  as  deadly.  He  is  still  engaged  in  pre- 
serving the  most  salutary  truths  and  sublime  ideals 
ever  revealed  to  man,  by  pinning  them  to  the  un- 
shapely forms  of  fetishes.  It  is  not  exaggerated 
praise  to  affirm  that  of  all  the  ad\'isersof  the  Czar,  he 
is  the  most  orthodox,  consistent,  farseeing  and  suc- 
cessful ;  and  that  he  is  likewise  the  only  genuine 
Russian  statesman  in  the  Empire. 

"M.  Pobedonostseff  is  one  of  those  rare  Russians 
of  education  whose  religious  belief  is  something  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  ingredients  of  social  var- 
nish ;  is,  in  fact,  sufficiently  profound  to  reach  down  to 
the  mainsprings  of  action  without  degenerating  into 
clericalism  or  bigotry.  He  favored  the  monks,  to  the 
chagrin  of  their  married  brethren  ;  encouraged  the 
higher  clergy  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  good  of 
Cliurch  and  State ;  and  breathed  a  martial  spirit  into 
the  episcopate,  which  forthwith  began  to  subject  the 
married  clergy  to  criticisms  that  would  strike  us  as 
harsh  and  venomous  if  they  proceeded  from  the  mem- 
bers of  a  hostile  communion.    He  £dso  set  himself  a 


task  far  more  arduous  than  all  these — the  moral  re- 
formation of  the  entire  clergy  :  but  only  to  learn  by 
experience  the  truth  of  the  spying  that  when  it  pleas- 
eth  not  God.  the  saint  can  do  little." 

HIS  PERSONAL    APPEARANCE. 

Describing  M.  Pobedonostseifs  personal    appear- 
ance the  writer  calls  special  attention  to  his  teeth,  to 


M.    P<JBEDONORTSEFF. 

a  description  of  whidi  he  devotes  considerable  space. 
He  says  that  his  head  is  that  Of  a  country  attorney, 
and  then  proceeds  as  follows :  "  In  person,  M.  Polie- 
donostseff  can  hardly  Ikj  called  imposing  or  prepos- 
sessing, and  one's  first  feeling  is  disappointment  that 
the  omnipotent  statesman  whose  name  is  whispered 
with  my.sterious  awe  shoijld  be  as  plain,  prosaic  and 
uninteresting  as  Dominie  Sampson.  Thin,  dry,  some- 
what pinched  features  cast  in  the  Byzantine  mold  ; 
cold,  shar]!  eyes  rendered  colder  still  by  the  spectacles 
that  shield  them,  and  whose  glance  is  as  frigid  as  the 
cheerless  ray  of  the  winter's  sun  ;  a  jerky,  emphatic 
mode  of  deliverj',  and  a  fidgety  demeanor  betoken  the 
political  algebraist,  the  lay  ascetic  whose  sharp  points 
and  angles  have  not  yet  been  rounded  off  by  contact 
with  the  every-day  world.  His  \ision  is  clear,  be- 
cause circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  one  idea 
where  everything  is  plain,  flat  and  sterile  as  the 
steppe.  Hence  we  seek  in  vain  for  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy, to  .say  nothing  of  that  volcanic  energy  of 
pas.sion  without  which  there  is  no  genuine  greatness 
— nay,  no  fullness  of  hximan  nature.  His  sole  posses- 
sion in  life  is  a  doctrine  which,  whatever  else  it  may 
effect,  is  powerless  to  neutralize  the  touch  of  icy 
coldness  that  runs  through  all  he  says  and  does.  It 
is  onlv  fair  to  remember,  however,  that  it  is  a  doctrine 
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which  twice,  in  his  hands,  has  saved  the  nii,L;htiest 
empire  of  modern  times  from  the  change  which  some 
call  ruin." 

ONE   SECRET  OF  HIS  POWER. 

Discussing  the  secret  of  M.  Pobedonostseff  's  power, 
Mr.  Lanin  says  :  "  Every  Russian  Minister,  besides 
the  skeleton  deliberately  locked  up  in  his  official  clip- 
board, has  whole  cellars  full  of  mummies  hidden 
away  in  places  unknown  even  to  himself.  M.  Pobe- 
donostseff can  bring  forward  each  and  every  one  of 
these  and,  prophesying  upon  the  dry  bones,  cause 
breath  to  come  into  them  so  that  they  stand  forth  a 
terrible  army.  The  most  powerful  of  the  Czar's  ad- 
visers are  therefore  afraid  to  lay  before  the  Emperor 
any  project,  suggestion,  or  complaint,  however  just, 
which  they  know  to  be  distastefiil  to  the  Ober- Pro- 
curer of  the  Most  Holy  Synod.  One  of  the  most 
respected  and  influential  of  the  Czar's  Ministers, 
speaking  lately  of  a  certain  crying  injustice  to  one 
who  besought  him  to  open  the  Emperor's  eyes  to  it,  re- 
plied: 'I  dare  not.  Pobedonostseff  would  never  forgive 
me.  Besides,  I  should  most  probably  fail,  and  the 
harm  done  would  be  greater  tnan  the  good  aimed  at.'" 

WILL  HIS  PERSECUTION  SUCCEED? 

There  is  a  sardonic  humor  in  E.  B.  Lanin's  compli- 
ments. For  instance,  when  speaking  of  the  resi:lts  of 
the  policy  of  persecution  he  says  :  "  If  we  turn  to  the 
fruits  of  this  resolute  policy,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  as  grateful  and  comely  as  any  man  could  desire. 
M.  Pobedonostseff  sits  on  the  crest  of  a  vast  wave  of 
reaction  which  is  submerging  sects,  creeds  and 
parties,  and  he  listens  with  that  ghastly  smile  of  his  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  sectarians,  who  hug  the  delusion 
that  persecution  is  but  a  more  effectual  mode  of 
propagation.  Stundism,  Lutheranism,  Buddhism, 
Catholicism,  Islam  in  Russia,  are  all  doomed  to  die — 
nay,  they  are  even  now  fast  melting  away  like  ice 
floes  drifting  into  southern  seas."  The  article  abounds 
with  clever  and  often  malicious  sketches  and  anec- 
dotes of  M.  Pobedonostseff  and  his  colleagues. 


AMONG  THE  CZAR'S  SOLDIERS. 

MR.  POULTNEY  BIGELOW  has  an  entertain- 
ing article  in  the  April  Harper's,  which  he 
calls  "  In  the  Barracks  of  the  Czar,"  and  which  con- 
sists largely  of  a  report  of  his  interviews  with  a 
friend,  a  Polish  colonel  commanding  the  crack  regi- 
ment of  the  Empire.  This  latter  gentleman  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  best  fighting  is  done 
for  the  Czar  by  his  lively  Polish  soldiers,  and  that  the 
Russian  successes  in  the  East  are  in  no  wise  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  stolid  peasant  soldier.  He  said,  too, 
that  the  Jews,  of  whom  some  number  are  in  the 
army,  were  persecuted  by  the  Russian  privates  and 
that  the  officers  were  forced  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Bigelow  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  pro- 
ficiency displayed  by  the  regiment  drilled  for  his 
benefit,  and  tells  some  interesting  things  about  the 
varied  education  of  the  Russian  soldier  for  all-around 
service. 


"  When  the  rush  had  passed  away  and  we  stood 
alone,  I  told  him  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  excellence 
of  his  regiment,  and  wished  to  see  what  the  men 
could  do  individually.  Accoi'dingly  an  order  was 
given,  and  in  a  few  minutes  out  marched  a  comijany 
in  full  campaign  kit,  carrying,  however,  not  the  real 
rifle,  but  one  entirely  of  wood.  I  was  now  treated  to 
an  obstacle  race,  in  which  the  field  consisted  of  one 
company  of  the  170th.  The  course  was  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  in  covering  that  distance  the  men  liad 
to  jump  into  ditches  six  feet  deep,  climb  up  steep 
banks  twelve  feet  high,  crawl  under  beams,  vault 
bars,  pass  a  stream  by  walking  along  a  narrow  plank, 
leap  hurdles,  and  finally  scale  a  smooth  plank  wall 
about  eight  feet  high  by  vaulting  over  its  top.  To 
follow  the  rapidly  shifting  movements  of  these  one 
hundred  men  was  as  difficult  as  watching  a  circus 
with  three  rings  going  at  once,  and  when  the  last 
man  had  finished  the  course  and  the  company  f  onned 
in  line  before  us,  my  eyes  still  danced  with  a  pano- 
rama of  legs  and  arms  gyrating  over  parapets  and 
lofty  beams.  Chumski  said  something  to  the  men 
and  was  immediately  answered  by  a  unanimous 
roar." 

The  scout  corps  especially  was  schooled  in  what 
seemed  very  recondite  branches  of  the  art  of  war. 
Mr.  Bigelow  questioned  the  colonel  about  them  : 

"'Here  is  an  otitfit,' said  he:  'A  sailboat  with  2 
masts,  holding  18  people  ;  2  row-boats,  each  holding 
a  dozen  ;  5  bicycles,  10  heavy  sporting-rifles,  10  com- 
passes, 20  pairs  of  snow-shoes,  30  pairs  of  skates,  a 
large  fishing-net,  and  good  wdnter  outfit  for  64  men.' 

"  '  Do  you  call  that  your  museum  ?'  I  asked, '  or  am 
I  to  understand  that  you  give  your  scout  company  a 
thorough  all-round  athletic  training  ? ' 

"  '  This  regiment  does  not  run  a  museum,'  answered 
the  colonel.  '  Far  from  it.  Every  article  I  have  enu- 
merated represents  a  means  of  special  training.  To- 
day the  sporting-rifles,  compasses,  maps  and  boats 
were  practiced.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  sailing  and 
rowing,  for  a  good  sailor  makes  a  good  rough  and 
ready  man  at  anything.  When  the  roads  are  good, 
we  practice  despatch-carrying  on  bicycles. 

" '  Then  we  have  splendid  fishing  all  about  here, 
and  in  a  campaign  men  should  know  how  to  provide 
for  their  mess.  In  winter  we  track  on  snow-shoes 
and  skate  wherever  possible.  But  bear-hunting  is, 
after  all,  the  main  sport.  My  men  learn  more  at 
bear-hunting  than  in  the  barrack -yard,  and  when  I 
command  troops  I  always  look  to  my  bear-hunters.'  " 


In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Viscount  de 
Vogiie  has  an  article,  "  The  Present  Hour,"  treating 
of  the  political  morality  of  France  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  Panama  scandals.  He  dwells  upon  the  neces- 
sity that  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic  should 
justify  his  position  by  showing  the  sign  of  his  calling. 
This  is  expressed  in  one  word— will ;  by  this  the  true 
ruler  of  the  nation  is  recognized.  M.  de  Vogue  writes 
with  his  usual  fearless  independence,  and  does  not 
appear  to  accept  the  present  dreary  outlook  as  final. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  OUTLOOK  IN  FRANCE, 
''f '"HE  religious  outlook  in  Franreis,  to  say  the  least. 

X  not  eucouratiing  if  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Stanton  in  the  Moiiist  is  a  faithful  jjresenta- 
tion  of  the  state  of  rehgion  of  the  French  Rei)u])lic. 
Regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France, 
which  18  by  far  the  moat  i)owerful  religious  institu- 
tion in  that  country,  Mr.  Stanton  says  :  "  While  it  is 
tnit!  tliat  the  Catholic  Church,  at  least  as  a  church, 
still  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  French  nation,  it  is  also 
q^iitc  true  that  indifference,  infidelity,  free  thought 
and  atheism  an;  on  the  increa.se.  Matthew  Arnold 
says,  in  his  assay  on  Tolstoi,  written  in  1887  :  '  Be- 
tween tlie  age  of  twenty  and  that  of  thirty-five  he 
(ToLstoi)  hiul  l(Kst,  he  tells  us,  the  Chri.stian  belief  in 
wliich  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  loss  of  which  ex- 
anii»los  nowadays  abound  certninly  everv'where,  ])ut 
wliicli  in  RuKsia,  iis  in  France,  is  among  all  young 
men  of.  the  upi>er  and  cultivated  classes  more  a  mat- 
Kir  of  course,  perhaps,  more  universal,  more  avowed 
than  it  is  with  us.'  Arnold  might  have  eidargtnl,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  France,  his  limits  and  stated  that 
in  tJuf  c.itic's  the  middle  and  lower  clas.ses.  too,  partic- 
ularly tii(!  male  i>ortion,  have  abandoneil  Rome.  One 
has  only  to  visit  a  Paris  church  to  Iwf  convince*!  of  the 
c^iritcmpt  which  men  feel  for  the  priesthood  and  re- 
ligion ;  you  can  coujit  t«'n  female  devotws  for  one  of 
the  masculine  gender.  In  tlie  village  church,  far 
away  from  the  great  centres,  the  priest  may  still  have 
the  liiTge  majority  of  theiM)pulation.  men  and  women 
alike,  as  faithful  attendants  upon  service.  But  even 
here,  for  one  man  who  confesses,  a  dozen  or  score  of 
women  will  kne<'l  at  the  chair.  Then,  again,  this 
more^gfenenil  j)articiiMition  in  religions  ceremonies  by 
the  nirfd  population  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
fiu^t  that  thesf>  Sunday  nuisses  and  vesjKjrs  are  almost 
the  only  break  and  variety  in  a  very  dead  and  monot- 
onous exi.stence.  The  church  is  a  sort  of  meeting 
pLvce,  where  whole  families,  babies,  children  and 
adults,  congregate.  The  hum  of  idle  conversation, 
the  orjnng  of  infants  and  the  ardent  exhortations  of 
the  priest  are  often  mingled  in  a  manner  that  would 
astonish  raid  shock  a  pious  Protestant  accustomed  to 
the  highly  projier  atmosphere  of  an  Episcopalian  or 
Presbyt^'rian  church  in  the  Unite<l  States. 

"  Another  sign  of  the  disfavor  in  which  French  Cath- 
olicism finds  it.self  to-da.v  is  seen,"  says  Mr.  Stanton. 
"  in  the  (piality  of  its  future  priests.  You  have  simply 
to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  seminarists  as  they  pass 
by  yon  in  procession  in  the  streets  of  Paris  to  be  con- 
vine^  of  the  well-known  fact  that  these  young  men 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  faint-hearted  and  dull- 
headed  sons  of  the  peasantry,  eager  to  escape  the 
drudgery  of  farm  life  and  not  intelligent  enough  for 
business  or  the  petty  employments  offered  by  the 
State." 

Mr.  Stanton  has  received  letters  from  the  United 
States  asking  him  if  the  Salvation  Army,  the  McAll 
Mission  and  the  Young  Mens  Cliristian  Association 
were  really  accomplishing  in  France  all  that  they 
pretend.  His  reply  to  these  letters  invariably  has 
been  "that  if  one  regards  their  labors  as  charity  work 


some  good  is  being  done,  but  if  money  is  asked  for 
l>ecause  of  the  religious  results  which  have  been  ac- 
complished, the  demand  should  be  considered  to  be 
arrant  humbug." 

THE  AMIR  AND  THE   PRESS. 
Amir  Abdurrahman  as  a  Controversialist. 

AN  •' Ex-Punjab  Official"  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  lievieiv  upon 
"Amir  Abdurra.iUian  and  the  Press."  It  seems  that 
"  Al)durrahman  has  always  V)een  a  listener  to  news- 
papers, wliich  he  regularly  had  read  out  to  him  even 
during  his  exile  in  Russian  territory.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  knows  Russian,  but  he  certainly  used  to  have 
Russian,  among  other  pai)ers,  translated  to  him.  At 
the  Rawalpindi  Assemblage,  where  I  had  several 
lengthy  conversations  with  him  on  non-political  mat- 
ters in  his  favorite  Turki  language,  he  took  an  interest 
in  all  that  was  going  on." 

THE  amir's  grievances. 

As  the  Amir  naturally  reads  most  of  the  Indian 
newspapers,  he  is  often  disgusted  in  seeing  the  waj' 
in  which  he  is  mLsrepresented,  and  sometimes  his  in- 
dignation rises  to  the  point  of  i)enning  an  indignant 
refutation  of  the  calumnies  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
"  He  has  also  just  sent  Mr.  Pyne,  the  English  master 
f)f  his  work^hojis,  \%'ith  letters  to  the  Indian  Viceroy, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  explain  much  that  has  been 
misrepresented." 

The  \\'riter  is  very  sympathetic  with  the  Amir,  and 
roundly  declares  that  the  English  have  given  him 
much  more  reason  to  complain  of  them  than  the 
Russians  have  done  :  "  Is  it  wise  to  expect  him  to 
fight  for  us  on  the  north  when  we  infringe  his  rights 
on  the  south  ?  Has  Russia  taken  from  him  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  we  have  placed  under  our  pro- 
tection ?  " 

He  says  that  the  chief  complaint  of  the  Amir  is 
"the  ever-restle.s8  system  of  espionage  by  news- 
writers,  underlings,  and  even  members  of  his  family 
under  which  he  suffers." 

THE  AMIK's  retorts. 

The  "  Ex-Punjab  official  "  then  publishes  transla- 
tions of  the  Amir's  replies  to  the  various  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  the  newspapers.  The  Amir, 
who  writes  in  Persian,  speaks  with  great  precision 
and  emphasis.  For  instance,  there  is  a  complaint 
made  that  some  forty  or  fifty  men  are  going  to  be 
banished  from  Afghanistan  on  the  occusation  of  being 
spies  of  the  English.  On  this  his  comment  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  If  it  be  known  that  they  spread  falsehood  and 
create  ill-will  between  the  two  countries,  they  will  not 
be  banished  from  the  countrj',  but  put  to  death  at 
once,  and  thus  be  banished  from  the  world  alto- 
gether." 

Another  complaint  is  that  the  Amir  allows  none  of 
his  subjects  to  l)e  admitted  into  an  English  residency 
by  Kabul  without  a  special  order  from  himself.  His 
reply,  which  is  characterized  by  con.siderable  stiff- 
ness of  the  upper  lip,  is  as  follows  :  "  Such  treatment 
is  at  once  beneficial  to  both  sides.    If  the  people  are 
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not  treated  in  this  manner,  the  resiilt  would  be  disas- 
trous. This  is  the  game  Atghanistan  where,  fifty 
years  before,  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  perished  ;  and  again,  only  twelve  years  ago, 
what  a  large  number  of  men  were  killed  !  The  pres- 
ent Amir  alone  has  brought  Afghanistan  into  order." 

NO   RAILWAYS  FOR  HIM. 

Noticing  the  other  suggestions  made  by  some  news- 
papers as  to  the  enforced  construction  of  railroads 
through  Afghanistan,  he  sarcastically  suggests  that, 
for  imputing  treachery  to  the  British  Government, 
the  scribes  should  be  honored  with  rewards  and 
treated  courteously.  As  for  making  railroads  in  Af- 
ghanistan, his  conmient  is:  "  As  regards  Afghan- 
istan, when  order  is  fully  restored  in  the  country,  and 
an  army  of  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  will  be 
ready,  then  will  be  the  fit  occasion  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  but  not  till  then." 

Again,  noticing  complaints  as  to  the  punishment  of 
his  enemies,  he  dryly  remarks  that  it  is  better  that 
those  who  distribute  the  apple  of  discord  should  not 
exist.  Not  only  should  they  not  exist,  but  he  stoutly 
defends  the  Afghan  principle  of  holding  the  tribes- 
men responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  any  of  their 
members.  "  Supposing  that  any  man  absconds  with 
public  money,  and  runs  away,  or  remains  at  home, 
his  tribe  and  relations  would  be  required  to  clear 
themselves  of  any  complicity  in  his  crimes.  And 
whenever  any  tribe  is  informed  of  such  wrong-doing 
they  should  watch  the  wicked  persons.  If  wicked 
people  commit  offenses  and  are  not  checked  by  their 
tribesmen,  the  tribesmen  become  abettors,  since  they 
were  aware  of  the  crime  and  did  not  inform  the  gov- 
ernment, but  preferred  to  remain  quiet.  This  silence 
proves  that  they  were  partners  in  the  crime.  The 
functions  of  a  government  are  to  punish  and  suppress 
crime,  and  thus  have  its  influence  felt.  The  corre- 
spondent is  evidently  ignorant  of  this  great  secret. 
It  is  not  within  the  capacities  of  every  weaver  and 
menial." 

RESPONSIBLE   TO   GOD    ALONE. 

The  Amir  stotitly  repudiates  the  suggestion  that  he 
owes  his  crown  in  any  way  to  the  English.  He  says  : 
"  The  Amir  knows  that  the  country  belongs  to  God. 
He  alone  is  the  bestower.  No  man  can  possibly  give 
over  a  country  to  another.  '  Thou  honoreth  whom- 
soever thou  wisheth,  and  putteth  to  shame  whomso- 
ever thou  wisheth.  Thou  art  all-powerful.'  The 
Amir,  through  God's  favor  and  his  own  knowl- 
edge, because  God  has  given  him  knowledge,  took 
the  reins  of  government  of  the  country  of  his 
own  people  from  the  hands  of  a  foreign  empire 
whose  people  were  always  in  great  danger  and  dis- 
quietude from  the  hands  and  tongues  of  the  Afghans. 
He  then  quieted  his  own  people  at  a  time  when  there 
was  none  to  govern  and  control  the  country,  and 
there  is  none  else  even  now." 

Clearly,  Abdurrahman  is  a  gentleman  of  a  stout 
and  independent  character,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  with  his  enemies  in  the  gate.  On  a  newspaper 
staff  he  would  be  valuable  for  the  writing  of  pithy 


short  paragraphs,  and  it  is  well  to  have  so  clear  and 
authentic  an  exposition  of  his  views.  It  is  not  often 
that  Oriental  potentates  condescend  to  express  them- 
selves in  language  that  can  be  understood  by  the  or- 
dinary reader.  

THE  STATE-OWNED  RAILWAYS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

IN  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Gustav  Cohn 
traces  the  development  of  the  Prussian  railway 
policy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  that  of  state  con- 
trol. In  1849  the  Prussian  government  determined 
upon  its  first  great  state  railway,  connecting  the 
capital  with  the  eastern  border  of  the  monarchy,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  the  state  constructed  this 
road  and  besides  took  into  its  hands  the  administrar 
tion  Qf  a  number  of  roads  for  which  it  had  been 
guarantor  and  which  had  yielded  revenues  of  unsatis- 
factory amounts. 

The  period  immediately  before  and  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  German  Empire,  the  years  1859  to  1875, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  railway  pol- 
icy, but  with  the  foundation  of  the  new  e^mpire  the 
choice  between  state  railroads  and  imperial  railroads 
squarely  presented  itself.  "  The  military  experiences 
of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71,  by  showing  the  de- 
fects of  existing  conditions,  pointed  out  the  strategic 
superiority  of  a  railway  system  unified, under,  state 
ownership  ;  the  general  political  importance  of  an 
imperial  railway  to  the  national  unity  so  recently 
achieved,  and  to  the  intimate  economic  relations 
which  had  been  established  between  the  different 
states ;  and  the  economic  advantages  already  evident 
in  the  state  railway  systems  as  resulting  from  a 
widely  extended  and  unified  organization  of  means 
of  communication.  It  was  such  considerations  as 
these  that  led  to  an  attempt  at  extending  the  reform 
of  the  railways  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Prussia 
throughout  the  entire  empire." 

In  1879  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  acqnisi- 
tion  of  private  railroads  by  the  state,  and  frqm  this 
time  on  the  government  gradually  bought  up  roads 
under  private  management.  At  present  tho  votial 
length  of  railways  in  Prussia  is  16,775  miles,  of 
which  15,530  miles  are  under  government  manage- 
ment. 

SUCCESS  OF  STATE   MANAGEMENT. 

As  to  the  success  of  state  management  in  Prussia, 
Mr.  Cohn  says:  "Each  year  the  railways  not  only 
paid  in  full  the  interest  on  the  railway  debt,  but  that 
on  the  entire  state  debt ;  in  addition,  they  yielded  a 
very  substantial  surplus,  which  in  the  fiscal  year 
from  April  1,  1889,  to  March  31,  1890,  reached  the 
maximum  amount  of  145,000,000  marks.  Since  then 
this  surplus  has,  it  is  true,  diminished ;  bnt  it  still 
amounted  for  the  last  year  (1891-92)  to  about  90,000,- 
000  marks.  Moreover,  in  accordance  vdth  the  law  of 
March  27,  1882,  more  than  550.000,000  marks  of  the 
railway  debt  has  been  extinguished.  Although  one 
might  justly  feel  satisfied  if  the  railways  paid  the  in- 
terest on  their  own  capital,  expectations  were  so 
raised  by  the  abundance  of  the  surplus  that  the  de- 
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mand  was  now  uot  merely  for  a  surplus,  but  for  a 
great  sur[)lus,  coiLstantly  increasing  with  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  needs  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  state."  In  a  word,  the  result  has  been  so 
satisfjutory  in  Prussia  that  no  one  outside  of  the 
radicid's  i)osition  ventures  to  attack  the  policy.  The 
chief  defects  of  the  present  system  of  management 
are  to  be  found  in  the  administrative  organization. 

The  management  of  railways  bj-  i)ie  state  has  not. 
{iccording  to  Mr.  Cohn,  worked  so  well  in  other 
Eur()|)can  countries  : 

•'How  does  the  case  stand  in  other  countries?" 
In  Austria,  \he  state  railways  bring  at  most  two  and 
a  half  per  cent.  In  Hungary  about  three  per  cent. 
Htill  l(!ss  fortunate  are  tlie hnaiuial  relations  between 
the  government  of  France  and  the  system  there  prev- 
alent of  subsidized  corporations.  For  the  years 
1HH4-18!>0,  alone,  the  French  (Tovernment  has"  been 
obliged  to  supplement  the  dividends  to  the  amount  of 
3r)!>,(K)<>.00(»  francs,. under  the  law  of  November  20, 
lrtH;{,  which  established  tlieir  relations  anew.  At  the 
end  of  IHs:},  the  claims  of  the  stat^  against  the  rail- 
way companies  amounted  to  673,00(),()0()  francs. 


STUDIES  IN  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

THE   Political    Science   Quarterly    contains    two 
int^-resting  and  valual)le  studies  in  vital  sta- 
tiaticH.  one   by    Professor    Richard   Mayo-Smith  and 
the  other  by  Professor  Walter  F.  Wilcox. 
The    Population    of    France. 

Profes.sor  Mayo  Smith  discus.ses  the  population  of 
France  in  the  light  of  M.  Lavii-sseur's  recent  published 
work  on  that  subject.  As  is  well  known,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Frendi  population  are  a  low  birth- 
rate, alow  death-rate  and  al)out  tlie average  marriage 
rat*".  The  ft>eble  fecundity  of  the  French  populaticjn 
ha.s  1)een  attributed  to  various  causes,  namely  :  To 
the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  French  religion, 
which  is  accustomed  to  encourage  marriage  ;  to  the 
celiba<"y  of  the  drrgy,  priests  and  nuns  ;  the  modem 
habitus  of  immigration  wliich  carry  the  young  men 
»\r!\.v  and  leave  the  women  unmarried  ;  to  the  in- 
creased numl>er  of  ]>ersons  seeking  employment  as 
domestic  servants,  where  they  remain  i;nniarried, 
icstead  of  taking  up  manual  labor,  and  the  military 
system  of  France,  which  draws  heavily  upon  the 
young  men.  All  these  have  some  influence  upon  the 
population,  but  they  are  not  wholly  sufficient  to  ex- 
l)lain  tlie  extraordinary  low  fecundity  in  France.  It 
must  b<>  due  to  a  general  social  cau.se.  says  Professor 
Mayo-Smith,  and  this  M.  Lavasseur  finds  in  the  desire 
to  maintain  for  the  children  the  position  of  comfort 
which  the  parents  have  obtained  for  themselves. 
That  is  to  say,  M.  Lavasseur  regards  the  low  fe- 
cundity simply  as  the  result  of  the  increasing  wealth 
in  France  and  the  disinclination  of  the  French  parent 
to  divide  the  wealth  among  too  many  children. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  slow  progress  of  popula- 
tion is  a  good  or  an  evil  for  France.  Professor  Mayo- 
Smith  says  :  "  So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  M. 
Levasseur  is  inclined  to  take  a  favorable  view  of  it ; 


so  far  as  the  economic  and  political  future  of  France 
is  concerned,  he  shares  the  patriotic  fear  that  France 
may  fall  behind  the  other  great  nations  of  Europe. 
So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  the  slow  in- 
crease of  population  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
enormous  increase  in  wealth.  The  Malthusian  fear 
that  population  may  increase  at  a  faster  ratio  than 
the  means  of  sub.sistence  has  not  onl.V  not  been  veri- 
fied, but  has  been  directly  refuted,  by  the  history  of 
France.  This  more  rapid  growth  of  wealth  as  com- 
pared with  po])ulation  must  result  in  an  increased 
average  well-being,  and  M.  Levasseur  attempts  to 
show  that  there  has  l)een  an  increase  in  wages  and  a 
diniimition  in  the  cost  of  living  by  which  this  well- 
being  lias  been  .shared  by  the  laboring  (;lasses.  If 
all  this  be  true,  the  French  population  may  be  looked 
upon  as  .something  tJ^)ical,  to  which  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  will  gradually  api)roach.  It  is  not  prol)able 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  poinilation  of  Europe 
maintained  during  the  last  hundred  years  vnll  con- 
tinue. Some  day  the  demographist  may  refer  to 
France  as  having  led  the  way  in  a  movement  neces- 
sary for  civiliz.ition." 

Marriag:e    and    Divorce. 

Professor  Wilcox  deduces  from  the  marriage  and 
divorce  statistics  of  the  six  States  which  have  kept  a 
fairly  complete  record  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
namely.  Vennont,  Msssachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Ohio  and  Illinois,  some  very  interesting 
conclu.sions.  In  the  first  place,  he  finds  that  the 
average  marriage  rate  in  these  representative  north- 
eastern and  north-central  states  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  average  rate  in  Euroixj.  He  discovers, 
furtliermore,  that  the  marriage  rate  in  these  States 
has  decreased  considerably  in  the  twenty  years  end- 
ing with  1M«0.  This  decrea.se  ranges  from  2.2  (taking 
l.(M)0  as  the  ba-sis  of  the  rate)  in  Vermont  to  7.4  in 
(Jhio.  He  shows  still  furtlier  that  the  decrejise  of 
marriage  is  much  more  marked  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  country.  He  notices  also  a  slight  change  in  the 
average  age  at  which  luiirriage  is  contracted,  the 
average  age  of  mairiage  in  Massachusetts  for  bachelor 
grooms  in  1871  Ijeing  26.:i  and  in  1890  27.2.  The  only 
cause  wliich  Professor  Wilcox  finds  for  the  changes 
in  the  marriage  rates  that  have  occurred  is  that  of 
industrial  depression,  an<l  he  points  out  that  hard 
times  discourage  marriage  more  jiowerfully  in  com- 
mercial centers  than  in  rural  districts. 

Professor  Wilcox  takes  up  next  divorce  statistics. 
From  his  table  it  appears  that  the  United  States  has 
the  largest  divorce  rate  of  any  of  the  jirofessedly 
Christian  countries.  The  divorce  rates  given  in  the 
following  table  represent  the  average  numl)er  of  per- 
sons divorced  to  every  1 ,000  of  the  pojmlation : 

Divorce  Rates  {including  Separation)  in   Various  Coun- 
tries, 1886. 

Ireland 28     Canada 4.81 

Italy  (1885) 3.7.5     German  Empire 2.5.97 

England  and  Wales . .     3.79     France 32.51 

Australia     (including  Switzerland 04.49 

New    Zealand    and  United  states 88.71 

Tasmania) 11.14     Japan* 608.45 
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Professor  Wilcox  points  out  t-liat  the  divorce  rute 
of  the  United  States  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that 
divorce  is  miich  more  common  in  cities  than  in  the 
country. 

MARRIAGE  SYSTEM  OF  TIBET. 

TV/TRS.  ISABELLA  BISHOP,  the  famous  traveler, 

continues  in  the  Leisure  Hour  the  account  of 

her   travels  in   the  highlands  of  Tibet.     The  poly- 

androus  marriage  system,  wh-ich  she  describes,  does 

not  seem  to  work  so  badly  as  might  be  expected. 

' '  Family  life  presents  some  curious  features.  In 
the  disposal  in  marriage  of  a  girl,  her  eldest  brother 
has  more  '  say '  than  the  parents.  The  eldest  son 
brings  home  the  bride  to  his  father's  house,  but  at  a 
given  age  the  old  people  are  '  shelved,'  i.  e.,  they  re- 
tire to  a  small  house,  which  may  be  termed  a  '  jointure 
house,'  and  the  eldest  son  assumes  the  patrimony  and 
the  rule  of  affairs.  I  have  not  met  with  a  similar 
custom  anywhere  in  the  East.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  Tibetan  life,  with  all  its  affection  and  jollity,  as 
'family  life,'  for  Buddhism,  which  enjoins  monastic 
life,  and  usually  celibacy  along  with  it,  on  eleven  thou- 
sand out  of  a  total  population  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  further  restrains  the  increase  of  poptilation 
within  the  limits  of  sustenance  by  inculcating  and 
rigidly  upholding  the  system  of  polyandry,  permitting 
marriage  only  to  the  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the  land, 
while  the  bride  accepts  all  his  brothers  as  inferior  or 
subordinate  husbands,  thus  attaching  the  whole 
family  to  the  soil  and  family  roof -tree,  the  children 
being  regarded  legally  as  the  property  of  the  eldest 
son,  who  is  addressed  by  them  as  '  Big  Father,'  his 
brothers  receiving  the  title  of  '  Little  Father.' 

THE   WOMEN   CLING  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

"  The  determination,  on  economic  as  well  as  re- 
ligious grounds,  not  to  abandon  this  ancient  custom 
is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  by  the  Tibetans.  The  women 
cling  to  it.  They  say,  '  We  have  three  or  four 
men  to  help  us  instead  of  one,'  and  sneer  at  the 
dullness  and  monotony  of  European  monogamous 
life.  A  woman  said  to  me,  '  If  I  had  only  one  hus- 
band and  he  died,  I  should  be  a  widow  ;  if  I  have  two 
or  three  I  am  never  a  widow.'  The  word  '  widow'  is 
with  them  a  term  of  reproach,  and  is  applied  abusively 
to  animals  and  men.  Children  are  brought  up  to  be 
very  obedient  to  fathers  and  mother,  and  to  take 
great  care  of  little  ones  and  cattle.  Parental  affection 
is  strong.  Husbands  and  wives  beat  each  other,  but 
separation  usuallj'  follows  a  violent  outbreak  of  this 
kind.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  men  and  women  of  a 
village  to  assemble  when  a  bride  enters  the  house  of 
her  husbands,  each  of  them  presenting  her  with  three 
rupees.  The  Tibetan  wife,  far  from  spending  these 
gifts  on  personal  adornment,  looks  ahead,  contem- 
plating possible  contingencies,  and  immediately  hires 
a  field,  the  produce  of  which  is  her  owoi,  and  which 
accumulates  year  after  year  in  a  separate  granary,  so 
that  she  may  not  be  portionless  in  case  she  leaves  her 
husband." 


LYNCH  LAW  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

MR.  B.  O.  FLOWER,  of   the   Arena,  takes  for 
editorial  discussion  this  month  the  subject  of 
the  treatment  of  Southern  negro  criminals. 

Mr.  Flower  first  briefly  reviews  the  past,  setting 
forth  the  history  of  the  negro  and  arguing  that  the 
race  is  yet  in  a  semi-barbaric  state,  and  hence  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  siririt  of  Christian  forbearance  ap- 
propriate to  our  modern  civilization.  He  does  not  lay 
the  lynching  outrages  to  the  charge  of  the  South  as  a 
whole,  but  laments  the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet 
grown  up  a  sentiment  general  enough  to  deter  the 
rougher  element  from  its  summary  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  negro. 

POPULAR  PUNISHMENT. 

He  passes  over  the  numerous  cases  of  hanging,  and 
even  some  cases  of  flaying  alive  and  ordinary  burn- 
ing, and  concentrates  his  attention  upon  the  recent 
case  in  Paris,  Texas,  where  a  drunken  negro  had 
assaulted  a  three-year-old  child  and  was  tortured  to 
death  with  hot  irons  by  the  child's  father,  fifteen- 
year-old  brother,  and  uncles,  while  men  and  women 
of  social  prominence  stood  by  and  watched  with  ap- 
proval the  proceedings. 

SIMPLE  JUSTICE. 

First,  the  writer  views  the  crime  from  the  stand- 
poiHt  of  simple  justice.  This  negro  had  committed  a 
hideous  crime,  the  same  as  that  committed  by  certain 
members  of  Great  Britain's  aristocracy.  But  whereas 
those  lords  were  the  development  of  a  long  process  of 
civilization  this  negro  was  little  better  than  a  savage. 
The  purest  justice  would  have  placed  the  negro 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
peat the  crime,  in  prison.  Here,  he  would  have  been 
put  to  honest  work,  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  devoted 
to  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  family.  During  all 
this  time  he  would  be  educated  up  to  see  the  enormity 
of  his  crime,  and  to  attain  a  higher  moral  view. 

The  writer  realizing  that  this  treatment  is  impos- 
sible with  our  present  views  of  criminal  punishment, 
pleads  to  have  negro  criminals  treated  with  the  same 
punishment  as  that  meted  out  to  white  offenders.  He 
is  confident  that  no  white  man  would  have  been 
treated  thus,  and  asks  what  justice  there  can  be  in  a 
distinction  which  is  harshest  toward  the  least  respon- 
sible class.  Moreover,  every  such  act  brings  the  law 
into  disrepute.  The  law  metes  out  justice.  This  act 
was  distinct  revenge, 

EXPEDIENCY. 

Mr.  Flower  next  reviews  the  matter  as  a  measure  of 
expediency.  It  is  asserted  by  some  who  defend  this 
method  of  dealing  with  criminals,  that  such  measures 
are  necessary  as  a  deterrent  warning  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Southern  women  and  children.  But  the  his- 
tory of  past  tortures  shows  that  this  preventive  power 
is  practically  as  good.  In  the  case  under  consideration, 
the  criminal  "when  in  his  proper  mind  knew  that 
some  months  ago  a  member  of  his  own  race,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  his  home,  had  been 
burned  todeath  for  a  similar  crime." 
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Lawlessness,  continues  Mr.  Flower,  in  one  element 
of  society  is  provocative  of  lawlessness  in  other  ele- 
ments. The  negro  is  an  imitative  race  and  outrages 
against  himself  prompt  liim  to  new  and  fiercer 
crimes.  He  thinks  that  the  South  should  take  warning 
from  this,  and  especially  should  it  do  so  in  those  sec- 
tions where  the  whites  are  far  outnumbered  by  the 
negroes. 

INFLVENX'E  UPON  THE  YOUNG. 

Finally,  tlie  writer  discusses  the  influence  of  such  a 
scene  upon  the  young.  The  child  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  such  influences,  and  his  lower  nature  is 
quickly  aroused  by  the  exhibition  of  brutality.  Many 
children  were  witnesses  to  this  Paris  tragedy  ;  many 
others  heard  it  related  in  all  its  sickening  details, 
"and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  that  fateful  day  some- 
thing fine,  high  and  Divine  went  out  of  the  life  "  of 
each  of  these  children. 


THE  CHICAGO  ANARCHISTS  OF  1886. 

THE  April  Century  gives  over  thirtj'  of  its  pages 
to  the  opening  article  on  "The  C'hicago  An- 
archists of  1K80,"  by  Hon.  Joseph  E.Cxary.wlio  pre.sided 
at  the  trial  on  that  memorable  occjision  when  the 
attention  of  the  whole  civilized  worM  wa.s  concen- 
trated on  the  sentence  to  be  meted  out  to  the  bomb- 
throwers. 

Mr.  Gary  reviews  the  events  and  scenes  of  the  trial 
in  detail,  stating  his  motives  to  be  a  justification  of 
the  verdict  and  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  anarchists 
did  not  represent  the  laboring  dases,  but  simply 
made  a  show  of  friendship  to  the  latter  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  their  own  ranks.  He  asserts  tliat  the 
seven  men  sentenced  to  death  were  Ixnond  all  cavil 
giiilty  of  murder,  and  that  it  would  have  l)een  a  great 
misfortune  if  society  had  not  maintained  its  right  to 
defend  itself.  The  most  noted  legal  authorities  are 
atlduced  to  show  that  the  men  who  argued  on  every 
occasion  for  anarchy  and  destruction,  in  their  press 
and  through  their  orators,  and  who  "  incited,  advised, 
encouraged  the  thro\\ing  of  the  bomb  that  killed  the 
policemen,"  were  clearly  within  the  condemnation  of 
the  law.  To  further  supjxirt  this,  foc-nimile  and 
other  long  extracts  are  given  from  the  more  rabid 
anarchistic  press,  and  pictures  appear  of  the  bombs 
and  apparatus  of  the  desperate  men. 

Mr.  Gary  shows  carefully  and  fairly  the  e\idence 
which  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  ringleaders,  and 
takes  the  ground  that  they  were  sentenced,  not 
because  they  were  anarchists,  but  because  they 
were  parties  to  murder.    He  concludes  : 

"For  nearly  seven  years  the  clamor,  uncontra- 
dicted, has  gone  roimd  the  world  that  the  anarchists 
were  heroes  and  martj-rs.  victims  of  prejudice  and 
fear.  Not  a  dozen  persons  alive  Avere  prepared  bj' 
familiaritj'  with  the  details  of  their  crime  and  trial, 
and  present  knowledge  of  the  materials  from  which 
those  details  could  be  shown,  to  present  a  succint 
account  of  them  to  the  public.  It  so  happened  that 
my  position  was  such  that  from  me  that  account 
would  probably  attract  as  much  attention  as  it  would 


from  any  other  source.  Right-minded,  thoughtful 
people,  who  recognize  the  necessity  to  civilization  of 
the  existence  and  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life,  and  who  yet  may  have  had 
misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  anarcliists,  will,  I 
trust,  read  what  I  have  written,  and  dismiss  those 
misgivings,  convinced  that  in  law  and  in  morals  the 
anarchists  were  rightly  punished,  not  for  opinions^ 
but  for  horrible  deeds." 

THE  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN. 

THE  Ajnil  Harjxi's  makes  a  feature  of  the  open- 
ing article  on  "The  City  of  Brooklyn,"  by 
Julian  Ralph,  which  is  especially  appropriate  in  these 
days  of  disciission  over  "  Greater  New  York." 
Brooklyn  offers  a  i)eculiarly  good  subject  for  Mr. 
Ralpli's  descriptive  i>en,  because  so  many  people  wha 
do  not  hapiMMi  to  live  there  find  it  ea,sy  to  ignore  its 
importance  in  the  more  pretentious  whirl  of  New 
York. 

A  SLEEPING   PLACE  FOR  NEW  YORKERS. 

"  We  rea<l  about  the  European  capitals,  treated 
with  the  skill  of  artists,  clothed  with  tlie  glamour  of 
trmlition.  and  colored  by  the  fancy  that  gi-ows  richer 
with  the  distance  of  its  subject.  But  what  has  Lon- 
don to  show  like  that  daily  congestion  at  the  Brook- 
lyn l)ridge?  What  crowds  in  Paris  are  to  be  meas- 
ured with  tliis  ?  What  Eurojjean  city  has  even  one 
of  tlie  many  strange  conditions  that  produce  this 
scene?  Here  come  the  elevated  railways  that  carry 
three-cjuarters  of  a  million  souls  a  day.  the  surface 
vehicles  of  the  million  and  six  hundred  thosaml  peo- 
ple of  Manhattan,  the  streets  leading  from  the  densest 
p()l)ulation  in  America,  all  meeting  in  one  little 
scjuare.  all  pouring,  out  peoi)le,  and  all  the  people 
streaming  into  a  great  trumpet-like  mouth  of  iron  ia 
order  to  be  shot  Jicnxss  a  hanging  cobweb  of  metal 
threads  into  a  city  that  has  not  its  mate  or  counter- 
part on  earth — Brooklyn  I  It  is  like  a  city  in  some 
tilings.  It  is  a  vast  aggregation  of  homes  and  streets 
and  shops,  \rith  a  government  of  its  owiu  Yet  many 
tilings  it  ha.s  not  got— things  with  which  many  a  lit- 
tle town  could  put  it  to  the  blusli.  And  every  other 
citj'  earns  its  own  way,  while  Brookljoi  works  for 
New  York,  and  is  paid  off  like  a  shop  girl  on  Satur- 
day nights." 

A  woman's  town. 

Mr.  Ralph  characterizes  the  city  as  a  home  for  peo- 
ple who  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  rent  houses  in  New 
York — and  their  name  is  legion.  The  great  body  of 
usefiil  citizens  who  are  earning  in  Manhattan  from 
$1,500  to  $.3,000  per  year  find  this  a  solution  of  the  liv- 
ing problem,  if  they  de.sire  to  have  a  home,  not  a  flat. 
The  consequence  of  the  great  daily  exodus  of  males 
makes  BrookljTi  peculiarly  subject  to  the  theories 
and  practices  of  its  women,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  absent  toilers.  "  Just  as  the  few  old  rich  fami- 
lies on  the  Heights  (in  Brooklj^n)  used  to  despise  New 
York  as  a  '  shoddy '  town  and  a  Babel,  so  the  great  mass 
of  wives  in  the  miles  of  dwellings  look  down  upon, 
the  metropolis.     It  must  clothe  and  feed  them,  but  it 
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may  not  have  their  love.  They  regard  it  as  a  cold 
and  monstrous  place,  w^here  people  live  for  years 
next  door  to  other  people  without  getting  ac(inainted, 
where  the  un-American  rich  have  set  up  social  boun- 
daries, where  nice  children  may  not  play  out  of-doors 
without  maids  to  watch  them,  where  the  morals  of 
growing  boys  and  girls  are  in  danger,  and  where 
young  wives  sit  cooped  up  in  barrack-like  tenements, 
without  society — unless  their  country  coiisins  come  to 
town  to  see  them.  On  the  other  hand  these  women 
are  intensely  interested  in  Brooklyn.  Their  husbands 
buy  the  Eagle,  Times,  Standard-Union  or  Citizen 
(Brooklyn  newspapers),  and  find  them  Greek,  but  the 
wives  digest  their  paragraphs  with  gusto.  It  is  a 
woman's  town." 

LARGER,   IN  SOME  WAYS,   THAN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Ralph  describes  in  detail  the  features — social, 
architectural,  political,  industrial — of  the  city  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  gives  these  figures  to  suggest  its  extent : 

"The  census  reports  10,560  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  229  different  lines  of  industry.  These 
employ  nearly  104,000  hands.  Very  large  hat  works, 
chemical  works,  foundries  and  iron  works,  candy 
factories,  coffee  and  spice  mills,  and  boot  and  shoe 
factories  are  notable  among  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  place.  It  will  be  news  to  most  persons, 
I  think,  that  thirty  lines  of  steamships  (all  but  two 
or  three  of  them  transatlantic)  dock  at  Brooklyn 
wharves,  and  use  231  steamers  in  their  regular  service. 
The  city  has  fourteen  dry  docks,  upon  which  2,000 
vessels  are  docked  every  year,  and  thirteen  grain  ele- 
vators are  upon  its  water  front.  So  will  it  also  sur- 
prise those  who  have  not  yet  reflected  upon  the  size 
of  the  town  to  know  that  it  has  thirty-nine  more 
miles  of  paved  streets  than  New  York  City,  or  380 
miles  in  all.  It  is  in  advance  of  New  York  in  the  use 
of  the  trolley  electric  system  for  surface  cars,  and  its 
principal  street  railways  are  adopting  that  power 
rapidly.     It  has  had  elevated  railways  for  years. 

"The  gi-owth  of  Brooklyn  in  population  has  been 
very  remarkable.  It  is  only  tvyenty  years  ago  that 
the  city  was  smaller  than  Boston  is  now,  having  less 
than  400,000  souls.  In  1880  her  people  numbered 
566,689.  In  1890  the  census  takers  estimated  the 
number  of  residents  at  806,343 ;  and  to-day  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  strides  the  town  has  been 
making,  and  the  number  of  new  houses  that  have 
been  built  and  occupied,  questions  that  the  place  con- 
tains more  than  900,000  inhabitants.'" 


Prof.  Robert  Wallace,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  March,  has  an  elaborate 
paper  on  "  Australasian  Agriculture."  The  paper  is 
very  full  of  up-to-date  information.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  export  of 
butter.  Victoria  is  now  sending  3,000  pounds  a  year 
to  the  English  market,  which  is  sold  at  considerably 
over  a  shilling  a  pound.  One  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  margarine  is  that  the  taste  for  a  higher  class  of 
butter  is  on  the  increase.  The  fresh-butter  trade  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  few  years.  Margarine 
has  rendered  the  old  salt  butter  practically  unsalable. 


EX-SENATOR  INGALLS. 


boom  of  1887  with  its 

fluous  towns,  unnecessary  railroads 


attendant  building  of 


EX-SENATOR  INGALLS  ON  KANSAS. 

EX-SENA- 
TOR IN- 
GALLS writes- 
in  Harper's  on 
the  State  with 
which  his  name 
is  identified,  re- 
viewing its  his- 
tory and  present 
status  in  a  decid- 
edly important 
article.  Passing- 
over,  as  we  must, 
the  half  century 
of  Kansan  his- 
tory which  Mr. 
Ingalls  presents 
very  attract- 
ively,  we  find 
him  deploring 
the  delirious, 
super- 
indiscriminate 
borrowing  and  inevitable  reaction.  Droughts  and 
cyclones  accentuated  the  misery  of  the  situation,  and 
the  country  was  in  a  perilous  state. 

"These  accumulated  misfortimes,"  says  Mr.  In- 
galls, "  were  supplemented  in  1890  by  an  irruption  of 
false  teachers,  with  the  instruction  that  such  dis- 
asters were  the  result  of  vicious  legislation,  and  could 
be  cured  by  statute  ;  that  banks  should  be  destroyed, 
debts  repudiated,  property  forcibly  redistributed,  and 
poverty  abolished  by  act  of  Congress.  It  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  Burke  described  as  the  '  insanity  of 
nations.'  Conservative,  thoughtful,  and  patriotic 
men  yielded  to  an  uncontrollable  impulse  of  resent- 
ment against  society.  This  outburst  shocked  the 
public  credit,  temporarily  destroyed  the  ability  of  the 
debtor  to  borrow  or  to  pay,  diminished  the  value  of 
property,  and  inflicted  an  irremediable  wound  upon 
the  State's  good  name.  But  it  vanished  like  one  of 
the  ominous  and  sudden  catastrophes  of  the  sky. 
With  the  return  of  prosperity  came  the  restoration  of 
reason.  More  than  half  the  enormous  indebtedness 
has  already  been  liquidated,  and  the  whole  will  be- 
honestlj'  and  resolutely  paid.  A  Kansas  loan  is  as 
secure  as  a  government  bond." 

A   LAND   FOR  THE   FARMER. 

"The  farms  of  Kansas  were  not  made  to  order. 
They  waited  for  the  plough.  There  were  no  forests 
to  fell,  no  stumps  to  extract,  no  rocks  to  remove,  no- 
malaria  to  combat.  These  undulating  fields  are  the 
floors  of  ancient  seas.  These  limestone  ledges  under- 
lying the  prairies  and  cropping  from  the  foreheads  of 
the  hills,  are  the  cemeteries  of  the  marine  insect  life 
of  the  primeval  world.  This  inexhaustible  humus  is 
the  mould  of  the  decaying  herbage  of  unnumbered 
centuries.  It  is  only  upon  calcareous  plains  in  tem- 
perate latitudes  that  agriculture  is  supreme,  and  the 
strong  structure  and  the  rich  nourishment  imparted 
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essential  to  bulk,  endurance  and  speed  in  animals,  to 
grace,  btauty  and  passion  in  women,  and  in  man 
to  stature,  courajje,  health  and  longevity.  Here 
are  valleys  in  which  a  furrow  can  be  ploughed  a 
hundred  miles  long,  where  all  the  labor  of  breaking, 
plantintr,  cultivating,  mowing,  reaping  and  harvest- 
ing is  performed  by  horses,  engines  and  machinery,  so 
that  farming  has  become  a  sedentary  occui)ation. 
Tlie  lister  has  supplanted  the  hoe  ;  the  cradle,  the 
scythe  and  the  sickle  are  as  unknown  to  Western 
agriculture  as  the  catapult  and  culverin  to  modem 
warfare.  The  well-sweej)  and  windlass  have  been 
8upi)lanted  by  the  windmills,  whose  vivacious  disks 
disturb  the  monotony  of  the  skj'.  But  for  the-ie labor- 
saving  inventions  the  jnoneers  would  still  linger  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Sangamon,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  desert  would  have  been  indefinitel)'  post- 
jxjned." 

PHOSPHATE  BOOMING   IN   FLORIDA. 

N/TR.  ALFRED  ALLEX  lias  a  very  readable 
1  article  in  tlie  April  Cosiiiojxilitdn.  in  which 
he  descril)e8  the  vicissitudes  of  the  phosphate  in- 
dustry in  Florida,  which  seems  to  offer  even  greater 
opportunity  for  "wildcat"  .sin-culation,  mine '•  salt- 
ing "  and  the  approved  varieties  of  thieving  known 
to  the  ])rofession. 

The  excitement  l)egan  in  1SH8,  when  a  jieculiar 
rock  turned  up  by  a  darky's  si)a<le  attracted  the 
Attention  of  an  enterjirising  gentleman  who  dis- 
covered its  value,  which  lay  in  tlie  phosphoric  acid 
it  contained.  "  Few,"  says  Mr.  Allen  "  are  aware  of 
the  amount  of  phosplioric  acid  neede<l  to  su])ply  that 
taken  from  the  soil  by  plant  life.  Of  manufactured 
goods  over  three  million  tons  are  used,  for  the  agri- 
cultural world  must  l)e  thus  re])lenished  with  ])hos- 
jihoric  acid.  The  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  takes 
from  tlie  soil  yearly  46H.7i)r),r)(M)  jxiundsof  jihosphoric 
acid,  to  .say  nothing  of  2, 714. jHr), 47;i  jiounds  of  ])hos- 
phoric  acid  v\-ithdrawn  from  the  eartli  by  the  annual 
crop  of  cereals,  and  while  37,500,000  acres  are  thus 
exhausted,  grass  alone  takes  twelve  and  one-half 
pounds  to  the  acre  harvested.  If  he  is  bles-sed  who 
■makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew,  so 
much  the  more  should  he  sleep  content  who  raises 
one  ton  of  this  r(x;k  which  ^\^ll  supply  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres  with  the  phosphoric  acid  taken  away 
by  its  hay  crop." 

WHEN  THE   FIND  WAS  KNOWN. 

"  Ten  thousand  feverishly  eager  prospectors  overran 
the  woods,  and  every  man  t\imed  prospector  for  his 
own  forty  acres.  These  open  wckxIs  were  tracked 
everywhere  by  buggy  wheels,  and  punctured  like  a 
sieve  with  the  sounding  rods,  which  are  of  one-half 
to  one  and  one-half  inch  steel,  and  are  shoved  down 
their  length  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  to  see  if  there 
may  be  any  rock  within  profitable  mining  distance  of 
the  top.  Their  ends  have  sharp  points,  with  a  slot 
which  brings  up  a  sample  of  the  rock  struck,  that  it 
may  be  tested  to  see  whether  it  is  phosphate  or  only 
common,  worthless    limestone.      Phosphate,    when 


touched  with  a  drop  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  does 
not  effervesce  like  the  lime,  which  boils  vigorouslj'. 
In  tho  e  days,  every  man  who  carried  a  little  bottle 
of  acid  thought  himself  a  chemist.  I  have  even  seen 
a  native  fish  out  a  bottle  of  vinegar  to  prove  that  his 
sample  was  'one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent.' 
stuff. 

"  The  wretched  holdings  of  '  Crackers'  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  sell  at  a  dollar  an  acre,  jumped  in 
value  to  fifty,  and  there  was  hajipiness  in  the  land 
until  dishonest  methods  and  '  fake '  mines  led  to  the 
ruin  of  many  investors. 

"  Stock  companies  in  the  State  have  a  listed  value  of 
over  fifty  millions.  This  is  worth  all  the  way  from 
cheap  wall  paper  prices  up  to  some  which  has  sold 
for  nearly  twice  par  value.  If  all  these  had  to  de- 
clare a  ten  jier  cent,  dividend,  there  would  need  be 
many  sleepless  nights.  But  some  are  built  on  sand, 
others  on  phosphate  rock." 


THE  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY. 

IN  the  April  ('omuofiolitan  Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
of  Columbia  University,  writes  on  the  great 
institution  that  has  been  bom  almost  full-grown  in 
tlie  city  of  Chicago,  with  President  Har]»er,  Mr. 
RcK'kefeller  and  others  in  loco  parentiit.  Professor 
Boyesen  admires  the  way  in  which  tliese  gentlemen 
have  disregarded  precedent  and  tradition,  setting 
themselves  to  work  "to  shape  an  institution  which, 
unencumbered  by  any  past,  should  correspond  strictly 
to  modem  needs." 

Not  that  there  is  entirely  plain  sailing  in  regard  to 
the  general  policy  ;  there  are  the  dangers  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  extreme  adherents  <jf  progress  and 
those  of  tra<lition,  and  it  is  possible  that  "  the  boom 
wliic;h  carried  all  obstacles  liefore  it "  might  dwindle. 
But  owing  to  the  con-sjiicuous  absence  of  "  pig-headed 
antediluvian  conservatism "  in  the  faculty,  and  to 
the  representative  position  this  important  educa- 
tional center  has  already  assumed,  these  dangers  are 
far  remote.  Professor  Boyesen  thinks  that  the  older 
institutions  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  Oliicago  for  try- 
ing this  experiment  cliaracterized  so  distinctively  by 
"  breadth  of  scope  and  daring  optimism." 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

' '  Though  the  financial  problem  may  be  preliminarily 
solved,  it  is  obvious  that  nearly  twice  the  present  en- 
dowment of  $7,(KK),000  will  l>e  needed  to  carry  out  the 
magnificent  attentions  here  so  fearlessly  avowed. 
But  if  the  financial  support  required  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  so  tremendous  a  scheme  is  provided,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  University  of  Chicago  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  comparatively  short  time,  take  rank  as  the  most 
completely  equipi)ed  American  institution  of  learn- 
ing." 

SOME  INNOVATIONS  AT  CHICAGO. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  about  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  university  is  its  direct  control  and 
inclusion  of  preparatory  schools.  Professor  Boyesen 
considers  this  a  wholesome  provision,  in  that  it  tends 
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ito  give  better  preparatory  instruction — in  which  we 
have  been  sadly  lacking — and  because  it  confers  more 
honor  and  inii)ortance  on  the  teachers  of  the  acade- 
mies, making  them  a  part  of  the  great  university 
sj'stem. 

Another  inr  ovation  is  the  division  of  the  university 
into  four  distinct  departments :  the  University 
proper,  tlie  University  Extension  Division,  the  Uni- 
A-ersity  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  the  University 
Press. 


JOURNALISM  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDY. 

IN  the  April  Chaatauqaan Mr.  Albert  F.  Matthews 
heartily  advocates  the  teaching  of  practical  news- 
paper work  in  colleges.  He  contends  that  there  is  no 
more  finality  in  saying  journalism  must  be  learned 
by  experience  only  than  there  is  in  saying  that 
■colleges  do  not  build  railroads ;  however  true  that 
might  be,  yet  they  graduate  railway  engineers.  Mr. 
Matthews  points  out  that  our  universities  have 
"Come  to  give  theoretical  foundations  of  all  of  the  im- 
portant professions  except  newspaper  making  : 

IF  LAW  AND  MEDICINE  WHY   NOT  JOURNALISM? 

' '  Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  university  in  or  near  a  large 
city,  such  as  Harvard,  Columbia,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Chicago  University,  and  several  others, 
like  Yale,  Brown,  Cornell,  an  instructor  has  a  dozen 
young  men,  more  or  less,  about  him  who  desire  to  go 
into  journalism  as  an  active  career  and  would  like 
special  preparatory  training  for  their  life's  work.  It 
should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  newspaper  men  are  reporters  of  one  kind  or 
another,  not  editors.  Let  the  instructor  therefore 
become  a  city  editor  for  the  time  being.  Now,  a 
most  important  department  in  reporting  is  that  of 
police  news.  Each  newspaper  keeps  a  reporter  at 
police  headquarters  to  watch  for  fires,  accidents, 
arrests  of  various  kinds,  and  other  news  that  centres 
there.  Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  '  headquarters 
man '  gathers  the  news  himself  and  without  assistance 
from  the  main  office.  Would  it  be  impracticable  for 
an  instructor  in  a  university  to  make  arrangements 
■with  the  police  in  the  city  where  he  is  giving  in- 
struction to  have  his  young  men  do  duty  m  turn  at 
police  headquarters  just  as  the  men  from  newspapers 
'do  ?  Could  he  not  require  these  young  men  to  write 
the  news  of  the  day  as  recorded  and  obtained  there 
precisely  as  the  actual  reporters  do  ? " 

WHAT  THE   EFFECT  WOULD  BE. 

This  writer  advocates  the  bestowal  of  a  certificate 
on  such  students  as  have  completed  the  course  of 
newspaper  study  he  maps  out,  such  certificate  saying 
"  that  they  have  had  instruction  in  practical  news- 
paper work,  and  are  commended  to  editors  and 
publishers  in  the  belief  that  they  will  become  in 
;time  skillful,  accurate  and  trustworthy  members 
■of  the  profession.  The  university,"  continues  Mr. 
Matthews,  "that  first  allies  itself  with  the  great 
profession  of  newspaper  work  may  congratulate 
itself  on  the  opportunity  of  getting  close  to  the  masses 


of  men,  of  being  able  to  act  directly  on  them,  exert- 
ing in  a  score  of  ways  forces  that  universities  most 
desire  to  use.  By  securing  a  representation  in  various 
newspapers  of  the  land  a  university  may  be  sure  that 
its  interests  will  always  be  looked  after  and  that 
higher  education  will  receive  fuller  and  more  con- 
siderate attention  in  public  prints.  And  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  yoimg  man  or  woman  who  shall  have 
received  this  instruction  ?  The  first  effect  will  be  to 
spare  him  or  her  six  months,  perhaps,  of  hard  knocks 
in  learning  rudiments  of  the  work  under  discourage- 
ments that  have  made  many  of  us  sick  or  greatly  dis- 
couraged. The  next  effect  should  be  a  quick  advance 
in  the  profession  akin  to  that  usually  made  by  the 
college-bred  man  in  other  professions,  whether  it  be 
law,  medicine,  theology,  or  engineering." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FICTION. 

MR.  HAMLIN  GARLAND  contributes  to  the 
Arena  an  article  on  the  nature  of  future  fic- 
tion. He  begins  by  noting  that  past  literature  was 
unconscious  of  the  future  and  indifferent  to  it.    Not 


HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

until  the  law  of  evolution  was  established  did  the 
writer  of  fiction  come  to  realize  that  his  art,  like  all 
other  institutions,  is  a  development.  Understanding 
this  the  author  will  no  longer  attempt,  by  imitation, 
to  reproduce  the  past,  but  will  work  sincerely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  his  own  time  and  let  the 
future  bring  forth  what  it  will. 

SOCIALISM  THE  PRESENT  METHOD. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  set  forth  the  ideas  by 
which  the  modern  '  *  veritists  "  or  realists  are  domi- 
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nated.  "  The  surest  way  to  write  for  all  time  is  to 
embody  the  present  in  the  finest  form  with  the 
hif^hest  sincerity  and  with  the  frankest  truthfulness. 
The  surest  way  to  write  for  other  lands  is  to  he  true 
to  our  own  land  and  be  true  to  the  scenes  and  i>eople 
we  love,  and  love  in  a  human  and  direct  way, without 
being  educated  up  to  it  or  down  to  it." 

THE  FUTURE  THE  DIRECT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PRESENT. 

Mr.  Garland  then  turns  jjrojjhet  and  makes  the 
prediction  that  fiction  will  be  a  growth  from  the 
seeds  of  the  present.  "  it  will  be  the  working  out 
of  ])lans  already  in  }iand  :  "  that  is  to  say,  fiction 
\\ill  grow  more  vigorously  local  and  realistic.  From 
this  point  the  writer  confines  himself  to  American 
literature. 

Each  section  of  our  country  ;  in  fact,  each  city  will 
have  its  own  literature.  This  will  be  written  by 
])eople  who  have  grown  up  in  the  particular  locality, 
never  by  persons  who  have  entered  it  and  from  mere 
curiosity  have  sought  to  set  forth  its  peculiarities. 
The  writer  carries  out  this  idea  to  its  logical  com- 
l)letion.  He  who  would  write  of  the  slums  nuist 
grow  up  in  the  slums,  and  the  best  negro  stories  will 
be  written  by  negroes. 

FICTION   FOR  A   PURPOSE. 

In  iVlr.  Garland's  ojnnion  the  general  characteristic 
of  all  this  literatun-  will  he  its  deep  moral  tone.  It 
will  be  tne  literature  of  democracy.  Shake8i)eare 
woTild  have  been  greater  if  he  had  not  l)een  so  anx- 
ious to  i)lea.se  aristo.Tatic  i)atrons.  The  writers  of 
the  future  will  not  be  guilty  of  Shakespeare's  mis- 
take, will  not  be  so  untrue  to  life. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Garland's  views 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  thinks  the  com- 
ing novelist  will  he  a  woman. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  YOUNG  AUTHORS. 

The  Story  of  Rider   Haggrard's  First   Books. 

IN  the  Idler  for  April  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  gives  an 
accoimt  of  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career. 
He  had  puVdished  several  articles  in  the  magazines, 
and  h;ul  p.iblishedabook  on  Cetewayo  and  his  Neigh- 
bors, which  had  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

WHAT  INSPIRED   "DAWN." 

"  One  day  the  face  of  a  girl  whom  I  saw  in  a  church 
at  Norwood  gave  me  the  idea  of  writing  a  novel.  The 
face  was  so  jierfectly  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  refined,  that  I  felt  I  could  fit  a  story  to  it  which 
would  be  worthy  of  a  heroine  similarly  endowed. 
When  next  I  saw  Mr.  Triibner  I  consulted  him  on  the 
subject. 

"  '  You  can  write— it  is  certain  that  you  can  •write. 
Yes,  do  it  and  I  will  get  the  book  published  for  you.' 
he  answered. 

"Thus  encouraged  I  set  to  work.  How  to  compose 
a  novel  I  knew  not,  so  I  wrote  straight  on,  trusting  to 
the  light  of  nature  to  guide  me.    My  main  object  was 


to  produce  -the  picture  of  a  woman  perfect  in  mind 
and  body,  and  to  show  her  character  ripening  and 
gi-owing  si)iritual  under  the  presstire  of  various  af- 
flictions. Of  course  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  a  nov- 
ice's aspiration  and  his  attainment,  and  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  Angela,  as  she  appears  in  'Dawn.'  fulfills 
this  ideal  ;  also,  such  a  jwr.son  in  real  life  might,  and 
l)robably  would,  be  a  bore — 

Soiin'thiiiK  too  brifiht  and  good 
For  limnau  nature's  daily  food. 

Still,  this  was  the  end  I  aimed  at.  Indeed,  before  I 
had  done  with  her  I  became  so  deeply  attached  to  my 
heroine  that,  in  a  literary  sense,  I  have  never  quite 
got  over  it." 

ITS  FATE  WITH  THE  PUBLISHERS. 
"  I  worked  very  hard  at  this  jiovel  during  the  next 
six  months  or  so,  but  at  length  it  was  finished  and 
dispatclied  to  Mr.  Triibner,  who,  as  his  firm  did  not 
deal  in  this  class  of  book,  submitted  it  to  five  or  six 
of  the  best  publishers  of  fiction.  One  and  all  they 
declined  it,  so  that  by  degress  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  I  might  as  well  have  save<l  my  labor.  Mr. 
Triibner,  however,  had  confidence  in  my  work,  and 
submitted  the  inanuscript  to  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jeaffrs- 
son  for  report.  Mr.  Jeaftreson's  report  I  have  lost  or 
mislaid,  but  I  remember  its  purport  well.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the 
novel,  but  that  it  nniuired  to  b<!  entirely  rewritten. 
The  first  part  he  thought  so  good  that  he  advised  me 
to  expand  it,  and  the  unhappy  ending  he  could  not 
agree  with.  If  I  killed  the  heroine  it  would  kill  the 
book,  he  said.  He  may  have  been  right,  but  I  still 
hold  to  my  first  conception,  according  to  which  An- 
gela wa.s  doomed  to  an  early  and  i)athetic  end,  as  the 
fittest  crown  to  her  career.  Tliat  the  story  needed 
rewriting  there  is  no  doubt,  but  I  believe  that  it 
would  have  lieen  better  as  a  work  of  art  if  I  hfid  dealt 
vrith  it  on  the  old  lines,  esi)ecially  as  the  expansion  of 
the  beginning,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  my 
kindly  critic,  took  tlie  tale  back  through  the  history 
of  another  generation — always  a  most  dangerous  ex- 
periment. Still,  I  did  as  I  was  told,  not  presuming 
to  set  up  a  judgment  of  my  own  in  the  matter.  U  I 
had  worked  hard  at  the  first  draft  of  the  novel,  I 
worked  much  harder  at  the  second,  especially  as  I 
could  not  give  all  my  leisure  fo  it,  being  engaged  at 
the  time  in  reading  for  the  Bar.  So  hard  did  I  work 
that  at  length  my  eyesight  gave  out,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  complete  the  last  hundred  sheets  in  a  dark- 
ened room.  But  let  my  eyes  ache  as  they  might,  1 
would  not  give  up  till  it  was  finished,  within  about 
three  months  from  the  date  of  its  commencement. 
In  its  new  shaije  •  Dawn '  was  submitted  to  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Blackett,  and  at  once  accepted  by  that  firm.'* 

AN  EARLY  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  book  was  $50,  although 
when  the  copyright  reverted  to  him  it  became  more 
valuable.  He  then  wrote  the  "  Witch's  Head,"  which 
was  not  very  successful.  On  his  history  he  had  lost 
$250,  on  "  Dawn"  he  made  $50,  and  on  the  "  Witch's 
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Head  "  he  made  $250,  leaving  a  balance  of  $50.  He 
decided  to  abandon  authorship.  He,  however,  read 
an  article  upon  boys'  books,  and  thought  he  might 
obtain  some  success  in  this  direction.  He  turned  to 
and  wrote  "  King  Solomon's  Mines."  Three  firms 
refused  it,  including  his  own  publisher  ;  they  would 
not  even  consider  it. 


IBSEN'S  "MASTER-BUILDER." 
From  a  Swedish   Point  of  View. 

THERE  is  a  cool,  calm  critique  in  Nordisk  Tid- 
skrift  on  Ibsen's  latest  work  by  Georg  Gothe, 
who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  escaped  the 
Ibsen  fever  now  raging  throughout  England  and 
Ame.-ica.  He  is,  of  course,  not  without  admiration 
for  the  great  dramatist  and  bard,  but  he  has  not  gone 
Ibsen  mad,  and  there  is  certainly  something  refresh- 
ing in  the  quiet,  comfortable  way  in  which  he  runs 
his  finger  over  what  he  considers  flaws  and  incon- 
gruities in  the  play.  As  a  critic  who  has  made  some- 
thing of  his  name,  Georg  Gothe  may  be  allowed  to 
give  away  pieces  of  his  mind,  even  on  so  sacred  a 
subject  as  Ibsenism.  Still,  it  must  rather  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  Henrik  the  Great's  adorers  to  see 
Gothe  standing,  as  it  were,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  looking  over  the  dramatist's  shoulder  and 
murmuring  pensively,  between  his  calm  puffs, ' '  H"m. 
Is  that  quite  natural,  though,  do  you  think  ? "  and 
"  Oh,  I  don't  think  I'd  put  that  in,  if  I  were  you." 

"Ibsen  begins  his  delineations  as  usual,"  says 
Gothe, "  so  quietly  and  so  clearly — the  sketching  is  so 
correct,  the  figures  are  so  '  alive,'  the  atmosphere  is  so 
transparent.  But,  act  by  act  and  scene  by  scene,  the 
air  gets  dimmer,  the  light  stranger,  and  the  figures 
begin  to  stare  at  us  like  ghostly  symbols,  and  to  speak 
with  a  voice  that  is  only  half  their  own.  An  ex- 
ample of  this,  though  by  no  means  the  strongest,  is 
Mrs.  Solness.  One  seems  to  understand  so  well  this 
affable  and  not  very  highly  gifted  woman,  who 
has  never  got  over  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  burn- 
ing of  her  childhood's  home,  and  the  loss  of  two 
children.  But  so  shallow  as  she  appears  when  she 
weeps  over  the  nine  burnt  dolls,  we  have  not  before 
known  her,  and  cannot  therefore  fully  believe  she 
could  be  so.  As  an  irony  on  the  poet's  part,  this 
doll  episode  is  too  spiteful  to  be  just,  and,  as  a 
psychological  feature,  too  exaggerated  to  be  true — 
it  has  the  effect  of  a  caricature.  And  yet  more  nn- 
real  does  the  wildly  fantastic  Hilda  appear  in  the 
closing  scenes.  But  not  only  does  such  a  figure  as 
Hilda  appear  unreal,  but,  as  a  work  of  fancy  even, 
she  has  not  the  power  to  convince,  fascinate,  or 
enthrall  us  as  the  most  fantastic  beings  may  do 
when  they  are  the  creations  of  a  real  vivid  bard- 
imagination. 

"  It  is  strange,"  continues  Gothe,  "  that  Ibsen, 
whose  dramatic  intuition  and  whole  technical  talent 
are  as  yet  so  unbroken  in  their  strength — nay,  per- 
haps even  more  masterful  than  ever — should,  despite 
his  magnificent  brain,  allow  himself  to  play  upon 
that  perilous  border  which  divides  the  sublime  and 


the  ridiculous.  Strange  that  Ibsen,  Henrik  Ibsen, 
who  in  olden  days,  with  his  powerful  touch  on  his 
lyre,  made  the  innermost  fibers  of  our  hearts  to 
(quiver,  and  who  got  \is  willingly  to  follow  him  in 
the  most  adventurous  flights  into  the  land  of  fantasy, 
should  leave  us  now  so  cold  and  so  sluggish,  or  so 
unwilling  !  Is  it  our  fault,  or  his  ?  Or,  what  are  all 
these  grand,  pondered,  pretentioiis,  abstract  words 
that,  i-ight  from  the  '  Lady  from  the  Sea,'  he  so  con- 


HENRIK   IBSEN. 

tinually  uses  and  italicizes — '  vidunderligt  spaend- 
ende'  (monstrously  thrilling),  '  forfaerdelig  dejligt' 
(awfully  beautiful),  '  det  umulige'  (the  impossible) — 
but  the  convulsive  outbreakings  of  an  overstrained, 
not  to  say  enfeebled,  imagination  ?  '* 

Referring  to  the  crowd  of  Ibsen  enthusiasts  at 
home  and  abroad,  Gothe  fancies  that  the  foreigners 
at  least  must  have,  in  their  very  ignorance  as  to 
Ibsen's  real  meaning,  some  advantage  over  the 
Scandinavian.  "One  can  just  hear  their  admiring 
wonder,  he  says,  as  they  sit  reading  or  watching 
Ibsen's  later  'realistic'  plays,  and  touch  suddenly 
iipon  some  misty  bit.  '  Ah,  see  there ! '  they  cry. 
'  There  we  have  the  puzzling  northern  nature  !  How 
odd  !  how  interesting  ! '  "  And,  of  course,  the  piquant 
piece  heightens  their  curiosity  concerning  this  odd 
people  and  these  odd  humans  that  the  great  bard  has 
sketched  for  them.  "And  out  they  take  their  tele- 
scopes,"   concludes    Gothe,    with    a    good-humored 
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moue,  "  and  level  them  at  us  northerners,  where  we 
crawl  by  the  brink  of  the  polar  ice.  What  wonder 
if  one  or  other  more  sober  spectator  finds  us  ab- 
normal ! " 


I 


THE  LATE  M.  TAINE. 

!>!  the  Revtte  Blene  oi  March  11  M.  Eniile  Faguet 
writes  appreciatively  of  the  late  M.  Taine. 


PREPARATION    FOR   WORK. 

He  first  describes  M.  Taine's  preparation  for  his 
work  :  At  the  af?e  of  twenty  M.  Taine  had  all  liis  in- 
struments in  hand,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  English, 
and  the  habit  of  collecting  facts.     At  twenty-three 


HIPPOLYTE  TAINE. 

he  had  read  all  the  historical  and  philosophical  library 
of  the  normal  school  and  a  great  part  of  its  literary 
library,  and  he  had  collected  and  pinned  together 
some  thousands  of  significant  facts,  to  which  he  ma<le 
a  key  or  table  of  reference.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
made  his  classification  too  soon,  and  items  collected 
later  and  of  greater  importance  than  those  with 
which  he  began  had  to  be  filed  conformably  with  the 
first  arrangement.  Had  he  conceived  liis  system 
later,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  on  a  wider 
basis.  Yet  it  matters  little  perhaps ;  for  if  a  system 
is  a  method  of  work,  it  is  also  an  outcome  of  charac- 
ter, a  simple  apphcation  of  the  person's  way  of  seeing 
things,  and  whether  a  system  is  drawn  up  soon  or 
late  it  will  not  matter  much  in  the  end. 


A  POSITIVIST,  AND  ENGLISH  AT  HEART.  . 
M.  Taine  was  a  positivist  philosopher  and  a  positiv- 
ist  without  mysticism,  which  is  rare  in  France.  He 
only  believed  in  facts.  The  love  of  fact  and  the  cult- 
iire  of  science  without  the  smallest  belief  in  the  in- 
fallibility (jf  science — that  was  the  intellectual  con- 
science of  M.  Taine. 

ALSO  A  PESSIMIST. 

No  one  was  ever  less  religious  than  M.  Taine,  says, 
the  writer.  As  a  moralist  he  was  wiiat  is  usiially 
called  a  pessimist,  a  man  who  believed  men  to  be  bad 
and  almost  incajiable  of  good.  Work  in  order  to  eat ; 
observation  and  science  for  self-preservation  :  lesthet- 
icism  and  the  i)ower  to  enjoy,  the  only  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  the  human  being  from  the  animal, 
tliat  was  M.  Taine's  conception  of  life.  Beyond  that 
began  metaphysics,  which  he  did  not  despise,  but 
rather  admitted. 

HIS  LITERARY   POWER. 

In  jxilitics  he  was  an  aristocrat,  as  was  natural  to 
a  good  i)essimist  and  a  good  misanthrojnst,  but  he  has 
exercised  a  very  gi'eat  influence  on  the  literary  class 
in  France,  a  greater  iiiflnence  than  that  of  M.  Renan, 
who  w.xs  more  difficult  of  assimilation  and  less  quickly 
understood.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  M.  Taine  that 
nearly  all  tlie  Ficnchmen  of  thirty  to  fifty  years  of 
age  are  positivists.  The  influence  of  Darwin  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  only  came  after  that  of  M. 
'I'aine,  and  confirmed  it.  But  M.  Taine's  influence 
on  the  masses  was  nil.  No  one  was  ever  less  popular. 
Yet  he  had  the  great  recompense  of  a  European  glory, 
of  Ix'ing  more  read  and  more  c<?lebrated  abroad  than 
he  was  in  his  own  country,  that  is  to  say,  having  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  France  included,  a  propor- 
tionately etjual  nuni])er  of  readers.  His  chief  virtue 
wa8  integrity,  and  he  had  that  in  such  a  high  degree 
that  it  Ijecame  a  passion  and  penetrated  his  whole 

being. 

Poet,  Scientist  and  Painter. 

In  the  Nouvdle  Revue  for  March  15,  M.  Fr6d6ric 
L<)li6e  writes  the  obituary  notice  of  Taine,  whom  he 
considers  frrcAtoT  as  a  writer  than  as  a  thinker.  The 
dominant  inspiration  of  his  writings  is  naturalism— 
meaning  by  this  word  an  aversion  for  all  metaphys- 
ical reality— contempt  for  ever>'thing  which  is  not  an 
observed  phenomenon  or  a  demonstrable  law  of 
nature— the  exclusion  of  all  A  priori  elements  from 
knowledge.  Taine's  Histor>'  of  the  Revolution,  says 
M.  Loliee,  was  not  wnitten  in  the  interests  of  any 
party,  but  inspired  solely  by  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
facts  at  first  hand,  though  it  may  have  been  biased, 
in  another  sense,  by  his  tendency  to  see  and  to  show, 
before  all  things,  the  bestial  instinct  in  man,  the 
blind  appetite  of  the  brute.  Two  opposite  and  seem- 
ingly incompatible  quaUties  were  united  in  Taine 
without  clashing— the  scientific  sense  on  one  side 
and  artistic  genius  on  the  other.  His  nervous,  ener- 
getic style,  somewhat  resembling  Balzac's,  astonishes 
us  by  the  variety  of  its  shades,  by  abruptness  of  ac- 
cent, or  magnificence  of  phrase,  according  as  he  has 
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a  solid  argument  to  drive  home,  or  a  beautiful  im- 
pression to  render  in  words.  A  jioet,  a  scientist  and 
a  painter,  he  places  on  every  page  his  poetry  and  his 
palette  at  the  disposal  of  his  science. 

M.  Gabriel   Monod's  Estimate. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  is  published  the  best 
article  on  M.  Taiue  that  has  ajipeared  in  the  English 
press.  It  is  by  M.  Gabriel  Monod  and  is  one  long 
eulogy  of  the  deceased  French  philosopher. 

AN  ENGLISH-THINKING  FRENCHMAN. 

Mr.  Monod  says:  "  The  seriousness  of  his  nature, 
averse  to  all  fashionable  frivolity,  his  predilection  for 
energetic  individualities,  his  conviction  that  true  lib- 
erty and  steady  progress  are  only  to  be  had  in  con- 
junction with  strong  traditions,  with  the  respect  for 
acquired  rights,  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  allied 
with  a  sturdy  individualism — all  these  things  con- 
spired to  make  him  a  lover  and  admirer  of  England, 
and  to  render  him  severe  toward  his  own  capricious 
and  enthusiastic  people — toward  a  country  where  the 
force  of  social  habits  overpowers  originality  of  char- 
racter;  where  the  ridiculous  is  more  harshly  dealt 
with  than  the  vicious;  where  they  neither  know  how 
to  defend  their  own  rights  nor  to  respect  those  of 
others ;  where,  instead  of  repairing  one's  house,  one 
sets  it  on  fire  in  order  to  rebuild  it ;  and  where  the 
love  of  ease  prefers  the  sterile  security  of  a  despotism 
to  the  fruitful  efforts  and  agitations  of  liberty.  For 
France  he  had  the  cruel  satire  of  Grain  dorge;  for  En- 
gland the  most  genial  and  kindly  of  all  his  works,  the 
'  Notes  sur  Angleterre.'  The  English  poets  were  his 
poets  by  predilection,  and  in  philosophy  he  was  of  the 
family  of  Spencer,  Mill  and  Bain. 

HIS  IDEAL  OF  LIFE. 

"  Such  a  character,  such  a  life,  is  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  a  sage.  Of  a  sage,  I  say,  and  not  of  a  saint  ; 
for  sanctity  implies  a  something  more — a  something 
of  enthusiasm,  of  asceticism,  of  the  supernatural, 
which  Taine  might  admire  at  a  distance,  but  which 
he  made  no  pretension  to  possess.  He  loved  and 
practiced  virtue  ;  but  it  was  a  human  virtue,  acces- 
sible and  simple.  His  ideal  of  life  was  neither  the 
Christian  asceticism  of  the  Port-Royalists  or  the 
author  of  the  '  Imitation,'  nor  the  superhuman  stoi- 
cism of  Epictetus  ;  it  was  the  softened  and  reason- 
able stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  lived  con- 
formably to  his  ideal.  Is  not  this  praise  enough  ?  It 
was  the  glory  of  M.  Taine  that  he,  above  all  other 
men,  was  intimately  cognizant  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  his  generation  ;  that  whether  as  philosopher,  his- 
torian, or  critic,  he  represented  it  with  unapproached 
precision,  and  splendor,  and  potency,  and  that  he 
exerted  upon  it  a  profound  influence. 

' '  This  great  lover  of  truth  was  true  and  sincere  in 
everything,  in  thought  and  feeling,  in  word  and 
action.  This  man  of  gigantic  intellect  was  simple, 
grave  and  candid  as  a  child ;  and  it  is  to  the  sim- 
plicity, candor,  and  seriousness  with  which  he 
opened  his  direct  and  inquiring  gaze  upon  the  world 
and  the  men  who  people  it  that  he  owed  that  force 


and  vividness  of  impression  and  expression  which 
were  the  peculiar  mark  and  sign  manual  of  his 
genius. 

HIS  ATTITUDE  TO  RELIGIONS. 

"  He  respected  the  human  soul ;  he  knew  his  weak- 
ness, and  would  refrain  from  lifting  a  hand  upon 
anything  that  could  fortify  it  against  evil  or  console 
it  in  its  affliction.  This  temper  of  his  may  explain 
the  feeling,  not  easily  understood  by  every  one, which 
prompted  him,  a  Catholic  born,  but  a  freethinker  and 
a  life-long  unbeliever,  to  seek  interment  according  to 
the  Protestant  ritual.  His  aversion  to  sectarianism, 
to  noisy  demonstrations  and  idle  discussions,  made 
him  dread  a  civil  funeral,  which  might  seem  an  act 
of  overt  hostility  to  religion,  and  might  be  accom- 
panied by  tributes  intended  rather  to  affront  the  faith- 
ful than  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  He  was  glad, 
moreover,  to  attest  his  sympathy  with  the  great  moral 
and  social  forces  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand. 
Catholic  burial  would  have  involved  an  act  of  ad- 
hesion, and  a  sort  of  disavowal  of  his  own  teaching. 
He  knew  that  the  Protestant  Church  would  grant 
him  its  prayers  while  respecting  his  independence, 
and  without  attributing  to  him  either  regrets  or 
hopes  which  were  far  from  his  thoughts." 


MEMORIES  OF  LISZT. 

"  A  RCADIA"  for  March  has  translated  an  article' 
£\.  from  the  NeiLC  Musik  Zeitung,  in  which 
Caroline  von  Scheidlein  Wenrich  gives  some  very  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  Liszt.  The  lady  wi'ites : 
"It  was  in  1845  and  1846  that  I  met  Liszt  at  the 
Castle  of  Ladendorf  when  spending  the  summer  with 
Princess  Khevenhuller.  Much  of  our  time  was  spent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  music,  for  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess possessed  beautiful  voices,  and  I  was  considered 
a  brilliant  performer  on  the  piano.  One  day  the 
Princess  electrified  me  with  the  news  that  Liszt  was 
coming  to  Ladendorf,  and  that  I  must  certainly  ex- 
hibit my  talent  before  him.  Every  sympathizing 
pianist  can  readily  imagine  what  the  unfortunate 
piano  suffered  during  the  few  days  before  Liszt's 
arrival.  I  even  made  my  maid  wake  me  at  certain 
hours  every  night  that  I  might  convince  myself  that 
my  piece  was  well  and  thoroughly  studied,  for  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  get  through  the  most  difficult 
passages  satisfactorily  when  half  stupid  with  sleep, 
I  should  have  more  confidence  in  performing  them 
by  day. 

"EVERY  INCH  A   GOD." 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  we  made  a 
garland  of  roses  and  laid  it  along  the  keys  of  the 
piano.  Our  guest  was  received  like  a  king.  His 
fascinating  personality  and  charming  manners  took 
all  our  hearts  by  storm,  and  involuntarily  some  words 
rose  to  my  mind  which  I  had  once  heard  from  the 
lips  of  Princess  Wittgenstein.  She  was  looking  at  a 
portrait  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  well-known 
motto,  '  Every  inch  a  king,'  and  observed  that  under 
Liszt's  picture  should  be  written,  '  Every  inch  a  god.* 
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A  MARBLE  ANSWER. 

"  Owing  to  the  sincerity  and  cordiality  of  his  man- 
ner, he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  impressing  those 
whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  with  the  feehng  that 
they  had  known  him  for  years.  At  dinner  his  bright 
and  animated  conversation  was  the  prime  attraction. 
We  were  still  at  dinner  when  Countess  St.  M was 


FRANZ   LISZT. 

announced.  She  was  taking  a  course  of  baths  at 
P>Tawarth.  It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock,  and 
though  we  were  all  d>nng  with  longing  none  of  us 
"had  expressed  the  least  wish  to  hear  Liszt  play.  Our 
visitor  was  not  so  bashful.     Scarcely  was  Countess 

St.  M seated  when  she  requested  Liszt,  in  a  some- 

■what  peremptory  manner,  to  play  her  one  of  his  best 
things.  This  he  refu,sed  in  the  coldest  way,  explain- 
ing that  he  never  played  immediately  after  a  meal. 
Tlie  Countess  seemed  to  think  that  Liszt  refused  from 
timidity,  and  sought  to  encourage  him  with  patroniz- 
ing speeches.  She  ended  by  sajnng:  '  I  have  ordered 
a  bath  for  this  evening,  and  I  fear  I  shall  mi.ss  it  if  you 
make  me  wait  any  longer.'  To  which  Liszt  answered, 
like  marble:  '  In  that  case,  madame,  I  advise  you  to 
choose  the  bath.' 

LISZT  PLAYS. 

"  Hardly  had  the  Countess'  carriage  wheels  rolled 
away  when  Liszt  walked  over  to  the  piano  and 
asked  in  his  genial  way,  '  Now,  shall  we  have  some 
music  ?'  We,  of  course,  all  agreed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  Liszt  opened  the  instrvunent  and  took  up  the 
wreath  of  roses  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  and 


admiration.  He  then  led  me  to  the  piano.  A  tremor 
seized  me,  and  my  terror  increased  when  Liszt  sat 
dowm  beside  me  to  turn  over  the  leaves.  Fright  de- 
prived me  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  I  brought  my 
performance  to  an  end  without  knowing  how  I  ac- 
complished it.  My  audience,  headed  by  Liszt,  en- 
coTiraged  me  with  hearty  applause,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  Liszt  took  my  place  and  played.  But  how  ? 
As  none  but  Liszt  ever  played,  or  ever  will. 

AND  IMPROVISES. 

' '  He  improvised  also,  allowing  each  member  of  the 
company  to  give  him  a  theme,  and  finally  blended 
all  the  themes  together  in  one  brilliant  fantasia. 
Siegmund,  our  hostess'  second  boy,  gave  '  Der  Liebe 
Augustin '  iis  his  choice  of  a  theme,  and  the  artist,  to 
pleasfe  the  child,  had  woven  it  into  his  fantasia.  In 
a  coaxing  way  the  boy  then  asked  Liszt  to  show  him 
how  to  play  '  Der  Liebe  Augustin.'  '  Willingly,'  he 
said  ;  '  pre.ss  your  fingers  firmly  on  my  han<ls.'  Then 
lie  improvised  the  most  astonishing  variations  on  the 
familiar  air.  moviiig  us  first  to  breathless  astonish- 
ment and  then  to  enthusiastic  applau.se.  '  Did  I  play 
that?  Can  I  really  play  'Der  Liebe  Aug^ustin?' 
jusked  the  child.     '  You  have  just  plaj'ed  it.' 

"  IN   FRIENDLY   REMEMBRANCE." 

"  At  supper  Liszt  served  round  the  champagne  with 
his  own  liaiids  and  was  there  ever  a  draught  more  in- 
toxicating than  that  offered  us  by  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  pianists  !  The  whole  company  seemed  electri- 
fied by  the  first  taste  of  the  magic  drink.  Theglas-ses 
clinked  aiul  many  a  one  was  shattered  in  the  encoun- 
ter. Tlie  rest  of  the  evening  flew  by  amid  delightful 
talk  and  the  entrancing  music  which  Liszt  drew  from 
the  i)iano.  And  the  second  day  was,  if  po.ssible,  more 
delightful  than  the  first.  When,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  he  was  tiiking  his  departure,  he  said  to  me: 
'  I  have  received  pennis.'-ion  from  our  kind  hostess  to 
bring  her  a  portrait  of  myself  on  my  next  visit ;  will 
you  allow  me  to  bring  another  for  j-ou  ?  '  After  a  few 
weeks  he  brought  the  portraits.  On  mine  was  writ- 
ten, '  To  Mme.  Scheidlein,  in  friendly  remembrance 
of  Ladendorf,'  and  if  I  have  never  been  envied  for 
anything  else  in  my  life,  I  certainly  was  in  this  in- 
stance by  all  the  ladies  to  whom  I  showed  this 
picture." 

The  paper  in  the  Geographical  Magazine  on  Borneo 
is  full  of  interesting  facts.  The  natives  wear  eanings 
which  sometimes  weigh  as' much  as  two  pounds.  By 
adding  to  their  weight  every  year  a  woman  will 
sometimes  have  her  ears  hanging  as  low  as  her 
shoulders.  The  writer  says  he  has  seen  a  girl  put  her 
head  through  one  of  her  elongated  earlobes.  Spiritual- 
ism prevails  among  the  natives.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  resourceful  ingenuity  of  a  Dyak,  w^ho,  when 
he  could  not  find  a  worm  on  a  fishir.„-  expedition, 
calmly  cut  small  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  sole  of  his 
foot  with  which  to  bait  the  hooks.  Commander 
Dundas's  account  of  how  he  ascended  the  Jub  River 
into  the  heart  of  Somaliland  is  very  entertaining. 
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MILTON'S  HOUSES. 

A  Picture  of  Chalfont-St. -Giles. 

PROFESSOR  MASSON  concludes  his  paper  upon 
"  Homes  of  Milton,"  in  Good  Words  for  April, 
"by  a  pai)ei-  in  wliich  he  gives  considerable  prominence 
to  the  only  remaining  house  of  Milton,  which  stands 
^at  Chalfont-St. -Giles.  Professor  Masson  says: 
"  Chalfont-St. -Giles  is  a  small  and  very  secluded  vil- 
lage in  the  south  of  Buckinghamshire,  about  fi\-e 
miles  from  Amersham  and  four  from  the  now  famous 
Beaconsfield.  It  is  thirteen  miles  farther  north  in 
the  county  than  Milton's  former  residence  of  Horton. 
and  is  distant  from  London  about  twenty-three  miles 
in  all.  Coming  upon  it  by  the  usual  route  from  Lon- 
don vid  Rickmans  worth,  you  descend  ste  ply  into  a 
•quiet  and  sleepy  hollow,  containing  a  straggling 
street  of  old  houses,  with  an  old  inn  or  two  among 
them,  and  the  old  parish  church  just  off  on  the  left 
liand  ;  and,  having  gone  through  this  street,  you 
ascend  again,  till  the  village  and  the  hollow  end,  and 
you  are  once  more  on  an  elevated  country  road.  The 
'  pretty  box '  which  Ell  wood  had  taken  for  Milton  was 
a  cottage  on  the  left  hand  exactly  at  the  terminus  of 
the  village,  on  this  its  upward  slope  out  of  the  hollow. 

"  It  is  by  a  kind  of  caprice  that  so  much  has  been 
made  of  the  recollection  of  the  particular  seven  or 
eight  months  of  Milton's  life  which  he  passed  in  his 
rustic  retreat  at  Chalfont-St. -Giles.  Not  only  was 
Ms  stay  there  short  and  casual,  but  there  is  no  certain 
record  of  any  occupation  of  his  at  Chalfont  compar- 
able in  importance  with  what  is  known  of  his  occu- 
pations in  all  or  most  of  his  many  other  residences. 
Nor  is  there  the  compensation  of  being  able  to  con- 
nect what  one  might  imagine  of  his  restful  thoughts 
and  musings  while  at  Chalfont  with  the  visible  aspects 
of  things,  then  as  now.  in  and  about  that  quiet  Buck- 
inghamshire village.  The  external  world  for  Milton, 
wherever  they  took  him,  had  been  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years  but  one  and  the  same  surrounding  sphere 
•of  impenetrable  opaque  ;  and,  unless  he  had  become 
acqiiainted  with  Chalfont  in  the  days  preceding  his 
"blindness,  all  that  he  could  now  know  of  it,  as  they 
led  him  about  in  it  or  on  the  roads  near  it,  was  that 
it  was  a  hollow  somewhere  in  the  country,  with 
"houses  in  it  whence  one  heard  human  voices  and  other 
sounds. 

"  It  is  easy,  nevertheless,  to  account  for  the  dispro- 
portionate recollection  of  Chalfont-St. -Giles  in  the 
"biography  of  Milton,  and  for  the  fascination  of  that 
village  now  for  pilgrims  on  Milton's  account.  In  the 
first  place,  the  cottage  at  Chalfont-St. -Giles  is  the 
sole  tenement  once  inhabited  by  Milton  that  is  now 
certainly  extant.  "While  all  his  other  houses  have 
disappeared  one  after  another — the  house  in  Petty 
France  the  last  of  them — this  humble  cottage  has 
survived,  and  is  under  such  care  now  that  it  will, 
one  hopes,  be  long  preserved.  One  can  see  it  on  its 
old  site  at  the  end  of  the  village,  a  small  fabric  of 
brick  and  wood,  its  flank  to  the  road,  but  its  front, 
with  the  attached  little  bit  of  paled-in  garden,  at 
right  angles  to  the  road  and  looking  to  the  open  fields 
beyond ;  one  can  enter  the  tiny  rooms  and  examine 


the  old  latticed  windows  and  the  other  relics  of  the 
antiqiie  cottage-furnishing  of  Milton's  time  which 
still  remain  in  them  ;  one  can  sit  at  the  front  door, 
where  once  there  was  the  porch  in  which  the  blind 
man  sat  in  the  autumn  months  of  1665,  inhaling  the 
garden  scents  and  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds  and 
the  lowuigs  of  the  fielded  cattle.  This  mere  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  cottage,  were  there  nothing 
more,  would  suf&ce  to  account  for  the  peculiarly 
strong  recollection  now  of  the  few  months  of  Milton's 
life  which  were  passed  at  Chalfont-St. -Giles.    But 


MILTON'S  COTTAGE,    FROM    THE    FIELD    AND    HILLSIDE 
ADJOININO  IT.      CHALFONT-ST.- GILES. 

much  of  the  interest  of  the  cottage  is  due  to  the  record 
by  the  young  Quaker  Ellwood  of  one  incident  in  it 
during  Milton's  brief  tenancy.  Elwood,  whose  own 
residence  at  the  time  was  in  the  adjacent  village 
of  Chalfont-St.-Peter's,  where  he  lived  as  a  make- 
shift Latin  tutor  in  the  family  of  Isaac  Penning- 
ton, the  chief  Quaker  gentleman  of  those  pai'ts,  had 
been  prevented,  by  an  accident  to  which  Quakers  were 
then  constantly  liable,  from  waiting  on  Milton  on  his 
first  arrival.  Pennington  and  he,  with  eight  other 
Quakers,  had  been  thrown  into  Aylesbury  jail  for 
assisting  at  the  attempted  burial  of  one  of  their  per- 
suasion without  Church  rites  and  in  unconsecrated 
groimd  ;  and  not  till  after  a  month's  imprisonment 
had  they  been  released.  Then  Ellwood  made  haste 
to  see  Milton  in  the  Chalfont-St. -Giles  cottage,  with 
the  result,  as  he  tells  us,  that  Milton  lent  him  the 
manuscript  of  Paradise  Lost  to  read  at  his  leisure, 
and  that,  when  he  returned  the  manuscript  in  a  sec- 
ond visit,  he  ventured,  after  due  thanks,  to  remark, 
'  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost,  but 
what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found  ? ' — where- 
upon, continues  Ellwood,  Milton  '  made  no  answer, 
but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse.' " 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
Dr.  Hanslick  is  writing  his  autobiography  under  the 
title,  "  Aus  Meinem  Leben."  The  first  installment, 
which  runs  over  thirty  pages,  deals  with  his  boy- 
hood and  student  days  in  Prague  (1825-1845),  and  is 
full  of  interesting  reminiscence. 
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THE   REI^/HIV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


MR.    HENRY   TATE. 

THE  HENRY  TATE  GALLERY. 

THE  articles  on  the  Tiite  collection  are  continued 
by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong  in  the  Art  Joumnl. 
and  Mr.  Spielmann  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Art.  both  for  April. 

Sir  John  Millais's  "  Ophelia."' 
says  Mr.  Spielmann.  is  a  canvas 
of  the  very  first  importance.  It 
is  a  work  painted  according  to 
the  strictest  tenets  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  creed,  and  it  delights 
the  l>eholder  of  to-day  as  much 
as  it  siiri"'i*'P<l  th^  Parisians, 
■when,  in  1855.  it  was  exhibited 
in  the  Avenue  Montaigne.  The 
face  of  "Ophelia"  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
while  she  was  yet  Miss  Siddall. 
The  background  was  painted  on 
the  River  Ewell,  near  Kingston. 
Though  the  picture  was  painted 
in  1851  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  colors  are  still  as 
brilliant  as  the  day  they  were 


laid  on.  In  1866  Messrs.  Graves  bought  it  for 
1'798,  and  caused  it  to  be  engraved  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
From  them  it  passed  to  Mrs.  Fuller-Maitland,  who 
lent  it  last  year  to  the  Guildhall  Exhibition  and 
wiio  parted  with  it  to  Mr.  Tate  for  the  sum,  it  is  said, 
of  £3,000. 

ACTUALITY. 

Mr.  Walter  Aniistrong  thinks  it  a  pity  English 
painters  do  not  persevere  more  greatly  in  actuality, 
life  ill  London  teeming  with  subjects  which  would 
\)ring  into  play  all  the  resources  of  art.  So  far  these 
subjects  have  been  left  mainly  to  those  who  have 
seen  in  them  opportunities  for  pathos  of  the  Adelphi 
stamp.  Mr.  Kenniiigton's  "  Orphans "' errs  in  that 
direction.  • 

THE  NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AT  BOSTON. 

IN  the  Art  Jon  nidi  for  A])T\\  there  is  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  new  pul)lic  librarj'  in  course  of 
erection  at  Boston.  The  building,  which  occupies 
nue  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city,  is  in  the  classic 
lienaissance  style,  and  is  built  of  Milford  granite. 
The  decorative  features  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
Hates  Hall  will  probably  be  the  most  beautiful  inte- 
rior in  America.  The  idi^a  of  the  trustees  is  to  make 
tlie  building  take  the  place  in  the  education  of  the 
niawses  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages:  for 
those  who  resort  to  public  lil^raries  generally  pos- 
sess but  a  very  meagre  assortment  of  household  gods, 
and  the  library  may  be  the  place  where  they  can  for- 
get the  sordid  facts  of  their  daily  lives,  "  a  place 
withal  that  belongs  to  them,  a  temple  of  the  people, 
to  which  each  one  pays  his  or  her  proportion  of  taxes 
for  its  maintenance." 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Art  Journal,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Schmalz  describes  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
in  quest  of  local  coloring  and  the  atmosphere  essen- 
tial to  enable  him  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
his  theme,  "  The  Return  from  Calvary." 
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THE    PK(JPUSI:.D   TATi;   GALLERY. 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE   FORUM. 

IN  the  preceding  department  will  be  found  reviews  of 
the  three  articles  on  "Purification  of  Elections,"  "The 
Great  Democratic  Opportunity  "  by  President  Seth  Low, 
and  "The  Outlook  and  Duty  of  the  Republican  Party " 
by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

CHURCH   UNION  IN   MAINE. 

President  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  describes 
the  movement  toward^ church  union,  which  has  been  set 
on  foot  in  Maine.  Three  years  ago  five  denominations, 
representing  three-fourths  of  all  the  churches  in  Maine, 
met  and  organized  a  commission  to  undertake  the  work 
of  merging  the  weaker  into  the  stronger  churches  in  that 
8tate.  This  commission  has  now  received  full  authority 
to  act  from  four  out  of  the  five  denominations,  and  the 
fifth  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement.  The 
following  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  platform  agreed 
upon  by  the  commission  : 

"  1.  No  community  in  which  any  denomination  has 
legitimate  claims  should  be  entered  by  any  other  denomi- 
nation through  its  official  agencies  without  conference 
with  the  denomination  or  denominations  having  said 
claims.  2.  A  feeble  church  should  be  revived,  if  possible, 
rather  than  a  new  one  established  to  become  its  rival. 
3.  The  preferences  of  a  community  should  always  be  re- 
garded by  denominational  committees,  missionary  agents, 
and  individual  workers.  4.  Those  denominations  having 
churches  nearest  at  hand  should,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  recognized  as  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
to  encourage  and  aid  a  new  enterprise  in  their  vicinity. 
5.  All  questions  of  interpretation  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  all  cases  of  friction  between  denominations  or 
churches  of  different  denominations  should  be  referred  to 
the  commission  through  its  executive  committee." 

There  is  needed  in  every  State,  says  President  Hyde,  an 
organization  like  the  Maine  Church  Union  Commission. 

ABUSES  OF  OUR  CONSULAR   SERVICE. 

Hon.  William  Slade,  formerly  consul  at  Brussels,  points 
out  the  abuses  of  our  consular  service.  The  demands  on 
a  consul  by  his  fellow  citizens  at  home  and  abroad  are  in- 
cessant and  relate  to  almost  all  conceivable  subjects  con- 
nected with  trade.  He  is  also  besieged  vdth  requests  for 
information  as  to  the  laws  of  domicile  and  those  govern- 
ing the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ;  for  protection 
from  unjust  arrest  and  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  rights  or 
in  the  defence  of  interests  imperiled  in  civil  courts ;  and 
yet,  says  Mr.  Slade,  "our  system  requires  of  applicants 
no  evidence  of  their  general  fitness  or  ability,  no  specific 
examination  as  to  consular  qualifications,  no  knowledge 
of  any  foreign  language  ;  and  no  permanent  tenure  of 
office  exists.  We  educate  and  retain  in  service  our  naval 
and  military  officers,  but  to  represent  its  abroad  we  are 
content  not  only  to  send  men  generally  utterly  ignorant 
of  consular  duties  and  responsibilities,  but  as  a  rule  to 
supersede  them  at  about  the  time  they  have  become 
fitted  properly  to  discharge  them." 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  continues  his  series  of  special  articles  for 
the  Forum  on  "The  Public  School  System  of  the  United 
States,"  this  month  discussing  the  schools  of  Chicago 
and  St,  Paul.     The  instruction  given  in   the   Chicago 


schools  he  pronounces  unscientific,  and  gives  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  low  standard  of  these  schools  "  a  lack 
of  professional  strength  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,"  the 
obvious  remedy  for  which  defect  lies,  as  he  suggests,  in 
raising  the  teachers'  standard.  Dr.  Rice  finds  that  the 
St.  Paul  schools  have  greatly  improved  since  they  were 
divorced  from  politics  in  1890,  and  he  calls  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  good  work  of  the  present  superintendent, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  in  breaking  up  the  old  mechanical 
method  of  instruction,  and  in  his  efforts  to  instill  life 
into  the  teachers. 

RUSSIAN   JEWS  AS   DESIRABLE  IMMIGRANTS. 

Under  the  theory  that  it  is  not  the  condition  in  which 
the  immigrant  comes  that  determines  his  usefulness,  but 
the  power  that  he  shows  to  rise  above  his  condition,  Miss 
Ida  M.  Van  Etten  claims  the  Russian  Jews  as  desirable 
immigrants.     "  Jewish  immigration  is  free  from  the  ob- 
jection so  commonly  urged  against  immigration  in  gen- 
eral, that  it  increases  crime  and  pauperism.    The  Jewish 
quarter  in  New  York,  although  more  densely  populated, 
than  any  other  tenement-house  district,  is  rarely    the 
scene  of  serious  brawls  or  disturbances.    The  records  of 
police  courts  are  remarkably  free  from  Jewish  names. 
This  is  principally  owing  to  their  temperate  habits,  while 
their  strong  domestic  virtues,  their  love  of  their  wives 
and  children,  prevent  family  troubles  whose  settlement 
forms  so  lai-ge  a  part  of  the  work  of  civil  courts  and  police 
justices.    Statistics  show  that  during  the  last  few  years,, 
when  Jewish  immigration  has  so  greatly  increased,  crime  • 
among  this  nationality  has  not  shown  a  corresponding  in- 
crease.    Politically,  the  Jews  possess  many  character- 
istics of  the  best  citizens.    Their  respect  and  desire  for 
education  make  them  most  unlikely  to  follow  an  ignorant 
demagogue,  whilfe  for  a  still  deeper  and  more  radical 
reason  they  make  an  enlightened  selfishness  their  stand-:- 
ard  of  all  political  worth." 

THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

*  * /'"CHARGES  at  the  World's  Fair,"  by  Director-Gen- 
V_^  eral  Davis,  "  Shipbuilding  Here  and  Abroad," 
by  Naval-Constructor  Hichborn,  and  the  three  articles 
on  "How  Shall  the  Pension  List  be  Revised,"  are  re- 
viewed in  another  department. 

DR.  HAMMOND  ON   BRAIN   SURGERY. 

Dr.  Himmond's  article  on  "Brain  Surgery  "is  a  clear 
exposition  to  the  lay  mind  of  some  of  the  most  recent  ad^ 
vances  in  this  most  intricate  and  delicate  science.  He 
reviews  the  beginning  with  Bartholow  and  his  work  in 
the  localization  of  cerebral  functions,  tracing  the  gradual 
advance  until  all  the  motor  functions,  sight,  hearing  and. 
speech  have  been  located.  He  relates  a  few  cases  of 
especial  interest  and  indicates  the  various  surgical  proced- 
ures employed  for  their  relief,  as  in  depressed  fractures 
and  the  latest  operations  devised  in  the  hitherto  hopeless ' 
conditions  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.  Antisepsis  obviates 
the  gi'eatest  of  difficulties,  suppuration.  He  concludes  : 
"  The  danger  from  brain  surgery  is  at  the  present  time 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  skull  is  opened,  the  mem- 
branes are  divided,  the  brain  itself  is  explored  with 
probes  and  knives,  an  abscess  is  evacuated,  a  clot  of, 
blood  removed,  a  tumor  excised,  and  the  subjects  of  alL 
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these  bold  jiiid  terrible  procedures  suffer  no  paiu  and 
iTecover  without  the  formation  of  a  single  drop  of  pus." 

THE   EARTH    IS   SOLID,    NOT   A    MOLTEN   GLOBE. 

Mr.  Greorge  F.  Becher,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  sums  up  his  article  on  '"The  Interior  of  the 
Earth,"  as  follows  :  "  All  the  arguments  which  have  not 
been  shown  to  be  inconclusive  or  false  indicate  that  the 
earth  presents  a  resistance  to  deformation  about  as  great  as 
if  it  were  a  solid  steel  ball,  and  that  it  actually  is  solid  to, 
•or  nearly  to,  the  center.  The  ix^riuaneut  deformations  to 
which  it  hjis  been  subjected  uear  the  surface  are  enor- 
mous, and  their  amount  is  sehlom  ajjpreciated  by  astrono- 
mers or  physicists  ;  but  these  deformations  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  most  part  by  the  'flow  of  solids,'  and  there 
is  no  known  incompatibility  between  such  distortions 
an  the  theory  of  a  solid  earth.  Tlie  public  may  accept 
the  theory  of  Terra  Fir  ma  in  peace,  and  those  geologists 
who  attempt  to  combat  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  lose  their 
labor." 

RAISE  THE   PAY  OF  OUR  CONSULS. 

TIjo  Hon.  liobt-rt  Adams,  Jr.,  contends  that  "our  con- 
suls should  bo  trained  for  their  positions,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  such  subjects  as  the  laws  regulating  shii>- 
ping,  the  commercial  treaties  existing  between  their  own 
and  other  countries,  the  laws  relating  to  intestat<»s,  on 
the  consular  regulations  of  the  Unit«l  States,  and  on 
such  other  subjects  a«  relate  to  their  duties.  They  should 
also  be  required  to  have  a  practical  knowli'dgeof  French, 
or  of  the  kuiguage  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  to 
be  sent." 

In  order  to  s«'cure  men  <iualified  to  fill  the  position  of 
consul  intelligently,  Mr.  Adams  holds  that  the  sjilaries 
must  be  raised.  He  asks:  "  How  can  a  man  be  exiKiCted  to 
live  at  Para,  in  Brazil,  under  an  eciuatorial  sun,  exposed 
to  malarial  and  yellow  fevers,  and  deprived  almost  en- 
tirely of  all  social  intercours<\  for  ?l,.'iOO  a  year  ?  or,  even 
worse,  at  Santos,  where  the  town  was  decimated  by  yel- 
low fever  during  the  past  year,  the  victims  including  the 
United  States  vice-consul  i  Yet  the  imjxjrtance  of  the 
:  first  position  to  our  country  can  bestr  be  stated  by  the 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Stat«s,  which  amount 
annually  to  .*;7,(X)(),()IH),  while  the  annual  export  of  coffee 
alone  from  the  second  port  to  our  i-ountry  is  ?25,fK)0,(KX). 
The.se  cases  could  he  amplified,  but  they  are  sufiQcient  to 
illustrate  the  present  state  of  affairs." 

THE  NEORO  AS  A  MECHANIC. 

Ex-Governor  Lowry  of  Mississippi  writes  on  the  subject 
•'  The  Negro  as  a  Mechanic  "  He  points  out  that  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  negro  of  the  South  learning  a 
mechanic^d  trade,  chief  of  which  are  "  the  hostility  of  the 
white  mechanics  of  the  North  against  a  negro  mechanic  " 
and  "  the  hostility  of  the  various  mechanical  trades  to 
allowing  more  than  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  appren- 
tices, even  of  the  white  race." 

Mr.  Lowry  concludes  that  "  \Nith  the  removal  of  the 
•  obstacles  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  more  intelligent  young  negroes  in 
the  Southera  States  can  readily  acquire  in  the  various 
•mechanical  trades  the  skill  necessary  to  make  them  expert 
"workmen,  as  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  blacksmiths, 
shoemakers,  tailoi-s,  painters,  tinners,  paper  hangers, 
upholsterers  and  plasterers.  The  removal  of  these  obsta- 
cles and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  aimed  at  will 
undeniably  redound  to  the  benefit  of  both  races,  and  will 
certainly  elevate  the  negro  and  promote  his  happiness, 
rprosperity  and  self-respect  iii  a  very  remarkable  degree. ' 


THE   ARF.NA. 

MR.  HAMLIN  GARLAND'S  conception  of  "The 
Future  of  Fiction,"  and  Mr.  B.  ().  Flower's  edi- 
torial on  the  "  Burnin  .r  of  the  Negroes  in  the  South  "  are 
reviewed  elsewhere. 

THE    POPULAR  INITIATIVE   IN   LEGISLATION. 

A  movement  "which,"  the  author  saj's,  "solves  the 
groat  political  problem:  How  to  enable  groat  masses  of 
l)eo])le  to  govern  themselves  directly,"  is  explained  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  McC'rackan  in  an  article  on  the  right  of  initiative  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution. 
This  provides  that  any  body  of  fifty  thousjind  voters  may 
demand  amendment,  alteration  or  abolition  of  special 
articles  of  the  constitution,  and  is  thus  the  necessary 
corollary  of  the  Referendum  already  existing,  which  re- 
quires the  submission  to  the  people  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  any  laws  framed  by  the  representatives.  The 
Initiative  provides  for  the  right  of  the  ixjople  to  sug- 
gest legislation,  while  the  Referendum  requires  that  all 
legislation  be  submitted  to  them  for  approval.  "  The  one 
supi)lies  the  progressive  element  in  the  pnxess  of  legisla- 
tion, while  the  other  acts  as  a  critical,  controlling  check 
ui)on  the  adoption  of  laws.  Taken  together,  the  two 
institutions  form  the  most  perfect  contrivance,  so  far 
devised  liy  a  free  people,  for  the  conduct  of  self-govern- 
ment." Mr.  McCrackan  remarks,  by  the  way,  that  "  the 
combination  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  that  political  evil,  the  lobby.  Bribery  is  too 
risky  an  investment  when  the  people  hold  the  deciding 
ballot." 

THE  SOCIAL  QUAGMIRE. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  D.  C.  L.,  continues  with  the 
details  of  his  scheme  for  the  emancipation  of  the  wage- 
wf)ikers  by  restoring  them  to  small  landholdings,  whereby 
they  shall  become  independent  of  the  present  oppressive 
conditions  of  labor.  He  says:  "Give  the  industrial  la- 
borers fre(?  access  to  land— the  primary  source  of  all  food 
and  all  wealth— in  the  form  of  cottage  homesteads  around 
all  cities,  towns  and  villages,  by  which  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  provide  foo<l  for  their  families  and  to  carry  on 
such  home  industries  as  they  may  find  convenient.  Thus 
only  will  it  be  jKjssible  for  them  to  enter  into  really  '  free 
contracts '  with  capitalists ;  thus  only  can  we  get  rid  of 
the  great  army  of  the  unemployed,  and  insure  to  the 
worker  a  much  larger  i  roportion  of  the  product  of  his 
labor." 

TENEMENT   HOUSE   PROBLEM   IN   NEW  YORK. 

Apropos,  as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Wallace's  article,  follows 
Eva  McDonald  Valesh's  picture  of  the  tenement  house 
' '  quagmire  "  in  New  York  City,  the  wretchedness  of  which 
the  author  conceives  has  been  in  no  way  bettered  by  "  the 
questionable  philanthropy  of  harboring  the  outcast  Rus- 
sian Jews."  Various  plans  are  proposed  for  ameUoration, 
among  which  are  the  reconstruction  of  the  tenement 
hou-st^s  and  the  suppression  of  the  sweating  system  by 
the  boycotting  of  goods  manufactured  therein. 

COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Reed  sees  in  "  Compulsory  Arbitration  " 
a  serious  menace  to  individual  Uberty  and  a  questionable 
extension  of  the  prerogatives  of  government.  The  proper 
social  spirit,  and  therefore  desirable  social  conditions,  will 
not  be  fostered  by  the  policy  of  coercion:  to  have  any  real 
strength  or  permanency,  social  organization  must  be  spon- 
taneous; and  "  the  attemi>tto  legislate  sympathy  into  em- 
ployers will  not  only  fail  of  its  object,  but,  worse  yet,  will 
have  a  reactionary  effect  in  diminishing  the  self-reliance 
and  self-respect  of  the  workman." 
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THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

MADAME  NOVIKOFF'S  article  upon  "  Russia,  Rome 
ami  the  Old  Catholics"  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

WHEN   IS  OBSTRUCTION    NOT   OBSTRUCTION  ? 

Nine  M.Ps.  occupy  the  first  twelve  pages  of  the  Neio 
Review  in  giving  their  definition  of  what  they  consider  to 
be  parliamentary  obstruction.  It  does  not  come  to  miich. 
Obstruction,  according  to  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  is  an 
offense,  the  whole  guilt  of  which  consists  in  the  motive. 
Obstruction  is  obstruction,  not  when  it  stops  business,  but 
when  it  stops  business  in  order  to  express  ill-will  or  ob- 
stinacy. It  is  not  olilstruction  when  the  object  of  the  ob- 
structor is  to  improve  the  character  of  the  action  of  the 
House  by  making  it  more  deliberate  or  more  in  conson 
ance  with  the  opinion  of  the  country.  Mr.  Redmond  says 
that  the  new  rules  must  be  used  as  ruthlessly  to  pass  the 
Home  Rule  bill  as  they  were  to  carry  the  Coercion  bill. 
What  Mr.  Redmond  forgets  is  that  the  new  rules  are  not 
efficacious  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  to  at- 
tempt to  rush  the  bill  throvigh  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
fore half  the  clauses  of  it  have  been  considered  at  all 
would  supply  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  ready-made  and 
plausible  excuse  for  throwing  out  the  bill  altogether. 

M.  RENAN   ON   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

"  Israel's  Deep  Slumber  "  is  the  title  of  a  characteristic 
article  by  M.  R6nan.  The  deep  slumber  is  the  time  from 
400  B.C.  to  200  B.C.,  during  which  period  the  genius  of 
Judaism  was  asleep.  The  law  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
intellectual  life' of  Israel.  The  Thora  was  like  a  game  of 
patience  to  poor  decrepit  Israel  ;  but  it  wa ;  the  straitest 
waistcoat  that  ever  throttled  out  human  life  It  rendered 
a  fully  developed  life  impossible.  Nothing  was  apparent 
but  priests  and  sacred  ordinances.  Intellect  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  decadence.  Morality  was  no  better. 
From  this  period  date  all  the  faiilts  with  which  the 
modern  Jews  are  reproached.  The  Jews  were  poor 
soldiers.  The  only  races  which  have  produced  great 
armies  are  those  which  have  believed  in  immortality. 
The  Jew's  only  thought  when  he  went  into  battle  was 
how  to  save  his  life.  AVhile  the  law  was  thus  strangling 
the  life  of  Israel  the  prophets  were  preparing  for  its 
revival.  For  the  time  the  law  triumphs,  but  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  dead  will  awake.  "Jesus  will  make 
amends  for  Esdras,  wll  hold  aloft  again  the  prophetic 
torch  of  Israel,  will  enchant  humanity  with  the  vision  of 
His  deliglitful  Kingdom  of  God,  will  draw  Greece  herself 
to  Him,  and  will  win  her  fresh  life  under  the  Christian 
dispensation." 

CHARACTER   SKETCH   OF   MR.    MORLEY. 

An  anonymous  study  in  character  of  Mr.  John  Morley 
contains  very  little  that  is  new.  Mr.  Morley,  like  Mr. 
Lowe,  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  with  a  feeling 
of  distrust  against  his  chief.  In  both  cases  distrust  soon 
yielded  to  enthusiastic  and  unbo  mded  admiration.  Mr. 
Morley  is  no  dreamy  pedant.  No  one  more  enjoys  a  joke. 
This  may  perhaps  explain  the  following  statement  of  the 
writer:  "  Nobody  who  knows  Mr.  Morley  can  be  surprised 
at  the  popularity  he  has  won  among  the  permanent  Coer- 
cionists  at  Dublin  Castle.  It  would  be  impossible  for  an 
archbishop  or  a  resident  magistrate,  an  Orange  Tory  or  a 
Social  Democrat,  to  resist  the  fascination  of  his  manner 
and  his  talk.  It  is  the  same  everywhere — in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  society,  in  the  most  casual  intercourse— as  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  home.  He  is  universally  irresisti- 
ble, and  the  people  who  admire  him  the  most  are  those 


whose  admiration  is  best  worth  having.  Mr.  Balfour  lias 
something  of  the  same  gift,  and  i)erhaps  cultivates  it  with 
more  care.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  (jnly  justice  to  say,  thor- 
oughly ppreciates  his  great  antagonist,  and  his  demeanor 
to  Mr.  Morley  is  a  charming  mixture  of  delicate  urbanity 
with  deferential  courtesy." 

■JENNY   LIND'S    LOVE   AFFAIR. 

In  an  article  entitled  "People  I  Have  Met,"  Mrs.  Simp- 
son gives  a  curious  account  of  Jenny  Lind's  love  affair 
with  Claudius  Harris.  He  was  a  young  Indian  officer, 
intensely  Low  Church,  who  attracted  Jenny  by  his  pure- 
mind  and  personal  goodness.  He  insisted  that  she  should 
give  up  the  stage  and  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  atoning- 
for  her  theatrical  career.  She  left  the  stage  when  twenty- 
eig  it,  and  this  step  on  her  part  is  justified  by  Mrs.  Simp- 
son, 1  ecause  she  was  worn  out  by  the  strain  of  emotioEi 
resulting  from  the  fidelity  with  which  s  e  threw  herself 
into  all  her  char  icters.  This  ill-assorted  match  was 
broken  off  under  the  following  circumstances  :  "  Mr 
Harris  had  asked  Jenny  to  insert  in  the  settlements-  a 
promise  that  she  would  never  at  again.  To  this  my 
father  objected,  and  he  also  insisted  that  Jenny  was  ta 
have  uncontrolled  power  over  her  earnings.  Mr.  Harris 
said  this  was  unscriptural,  and  the  engagement  was  nearly- 
broken  off,  biit  renewed  in  consequence  of  the  despair 
Mr.  Harris  exhibited.  He  also  terrified  her  by  threats  of 
torment  here  and  hereafter  if  she  broke  her  word,  and, 
last  of  all,  when  in  the  joy  o"  reconciliation  she  was  sing- 
ing to  him,  she  turned  round  and  saw  that  he  had  gone 
to  sleep  ! " 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

IN  another  depaitment  we  have  made  reviews  of  the 
articles  upon  the  Pope  and  the  Bible,  M.  Taine  and 
M.  Pobedonostseff. 

This  leaves  very  few  articles  to  be  noticed  under  this- 
head.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  writing  on  the  Imperial 
Telegraph  System,  exposes  the  anomalies  of  the  present 
system,  and  suggests  the  Zone  system  should  be  intro- 
duced :  "In  my  opinion  three  cable  zones  should  be  in- 
stituted. In  the  first,  which  should  include  all  Europe, 
the  rate  should  be  Id.  per  word.  In  the  second,  whicli 
should  include  Egypt,  India,  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  the 
charge  should  be  6d.  a  word.  In  the  outer  zone  the 
charge  should  be  Is.  per  word  for  the  present.  Witia 
these  three  items  in  our  tariff"  the  cables  would  on  the 
whole  yield  a  far  greater  revenue  than  at  present. 

"After  careful  calculation,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend the  establishment  for  the  present  of  a  tariff  of  M... 
a  word  to  India  and  Is.  a  word  to  Australia.  If  the  Got- 
ernment  acted  promptly,  this  tariff  might  be  in  force  sooa 
after  the  beginning  of  nest  year." 

Mr.  Romanes  discusses  Mr.  Herbeil  Silencer's  paper  on 
"Natural  Selection."  He  concludes  his  article  with  the- 
following  observations  :  ' '  Even  if  by  means  of  their  new 
theory  of  heredity,  or  otherwise,  the  Neo-Darwinians 
should  ever  be  able  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  use-in- 
heritance, I  should  be  driven  to  adopt  the  belief  of  Asa, 
Gray,  Nageli,  Virchow,  and  not  a  few  other  naturalists— 
the  belief,  I  mean,  that  there  is  in  nature  some  hitherto* 
unknown  principle  of  adoptive  modification,  which  is  at 
present  almost  as  unsuspected  as  was  the  principle  of 
Natural  Selection  some  half  century  ago." 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  a  sympathetic  little  article  in 
support  of  spelling  reform  in  France,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Seth  writes  on  the  "New  Psychology  and  Automatism.'* 
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His  paper  i3  chiefly  a  review  of  Munsterberg's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Psychology. 


w 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

E  have  noticed  in  another  department  the  article 
on  the  Home  Rule  bill. 

VERDI'S   FALSTAFF. 

Professor  Villiors  Stanford  has  the  first  place  with  a 
Teview  and  a  critical  estimate  of  Verdi's  new  oiMjra  "  Fal- 
staff."  He  regards  this  opera  as  his  most  powerful  and 
most  beautiful  comiwsition.  The  .scene  of  the  buck  ba.sket 
as  manipulated  by  Verdi  is  so  laughter-provoking,  that  at 
the  first  performance  the  music  almost  became  inaudible, 
owing  to  the  unrestrained  miilh  of  the  audience.  Tlie 
acts  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  hardly  any  net  is  better 
than  the  rest.  Tlie  music  is  new  in  style,  and  strikingly 
fresh  and  original. 

AN    AMERICAN    WOMAN    POET. 

Mr.  Kernahan  maintains  that  an  American  woman  has 
At  last  arisen  who  is  t-ntitk-d  to  rank  with  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning  and  Miss  Rossetti.  This  poet  is  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton.  Short  as  her  poems  are,  Mr.  Keniahan  says 
they  are  full  of  music  and  of  Ix^auty  of  imagery  and  dic- 
tion. One  of  their  greatest  charms  is  their  simi)licity  and 
<iirectnes8  of  feeling.  He  holds  that  her  sonnets  are 
among  the  best  that  America  has  yet  produced.  Her 
most  serious  artistic  defe<'t  is  a  too  frequent  note  of  t«'n- 
der  melancholy.  The  "  mob  of  the  dead  "  haunts  her  im- 
agination, and  her  muse  sits  forever  at  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb. 

AGAINST   MR.    HERBERT   bPENCER. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Walhwe,  in  an  article  entitled  '  An>  Indi- 
vidually Acquired  Characters  lnherit<.'d  ;"  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Herbert  Silencer,  that  they  are  not.  In  this 
pjiIK-r  he  essiiys  t^i  show  that  all  the  alleged  facts  and 
argumont.s  are  inconclusive,  and  tlwt  the  balance  of  the 
«\ndence  yet  adduced  is  altogether  in  favor  of  such  char- 
acters not  Ixnng  inherited.  He  says  that  Mr.  Sjjencer's 
paper  "  affords  a  glaring  example  of  taking  the  unessen- 
tial in  place  of  the  essential,  and  dra^\^ng  conclusions 
from  a  partial  and  altogether  insufhcient  survey  of  the 
phenomena." 

POLITICS   AND    PROGRESS   IN    SI  AM. 

Mr.  George  Curzon  describes  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions during  his  recent  tour  in  the  Siamese  Empire.  It  is 
.an  interesting  article,  full  of  information,  but  like  all  \t. 
<'urzon's  writings,  more  encycioiHjdic  than  brilliant.  He 
.says  that  the  administration  of  the  couutrj-  is  in  the  hands 
■of  a  singularly  able  bcxly  of  men,  imbued  with  the  idea* 
and  learning  of  the  West.  Alone  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  governed  by  young 
anen  ;  there  is  hardly  a  single  Minister  above  the  age  of 
a'orty.  Tliere  is  another  grotmd  for  hope,  for  in  Siam  the 
status  of  women,  always  one  of  the  best  indexes  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  high  :  "  Like  their  fellows  in  Annam.  the  Siam- 
ese women  enjoy  great  freedom  and  influence.  Being  of 
a  most  mercantile  and  managing  temperament,  they  be- 
•come  the  self-constituted  stewardesses,  treasurers,  and 
hucksters  of  the  home,  or  shop  or  store.  They  may  be 
seen  by  the  htmdred  going  to  market,  each  seated  alone 
in  her  ovra  cancK-  with  her  wares  spread  out  before  her. 
The  last  King  kept  a  body  guard  of  Amazons,  with  red 
coats  and  trousers  and  small  carbines  ;  but  the  present 
•sovereign  has  converted  them  into  a  species  of  interior 
palace  police  " 


THE   NATIONAL    REVIEV/. 

MR.  PYX  HAWES  makes  the  following  suggestion  as 
to  the  elimination  of  the  middleman  by  the  local 
authorities  in  England  :  "  In  connection  with  each  bor- 
ough abattoir  I  should  establish,  under  the  control  of  the 
local  authority,  a  farm-produce  bureau,  to  which  the 
neighboring  farmers  and  glaziers  should  voluntarily 
forward  from  time  to  time  a  detailed  list  of  any  fat  stock 
or  other  marketable  produce  they  desire  to  sell.  The  in- 
formation so  obtained  could  bo  printed  and  published. 
By  this  means  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  re- 
ports could  gauge  the  local  needs  beforehand,  and  assist 
in  regulating  the  supply.  The  locjl  authority,  upon  a 
requisition  from  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  dis- 
trict under  their  control,  should  have  powers  to  purchase 
and  to  kill  fatted  stcnk,  and  to  open  shops  for  the  sale  of 
such  meat  at  a  reasonable  profit.  They  should  have 
powers,  also,  to  establish  district  bakeries  for  the  sale  of 
breml  at  a  reasonable  price.  These  powers  would  rarely 
be  exercLsed,  unless  the  inflatitm  of  the  retail  prices  wa« 
extreme,  and  milder  measures  had  proved  futile." 

WHAT  THE    MOHAMMEDANS   WANT. 

RiitiOddin  Ahmad,  writing  on  "  England  in  Relation  to 
Mohammedan  States,"  thus  states  what  he  considers  to 
1)0  the  duty  of  England  toward  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
EiUit  :  "  One  or  other  of  the  EuroiKjan  nations  that  hold 
the  keys  of  learning  in  their  hands  must  be  applied  to. 
Eneland,  France,  Russia,  Italy  :  which  ?  If  it  is  not  to 
Im"  England,  her  own  will  be  the  fault.  It  is  England's 
duty,  and  her  interest,  not  to  allow  Russia  or  any  other 
European  nation  to  beguile  the  Mohammedans  from  their 
allegiance.  She  must  exercise  motherly  supervision  over 
them  ;  she  must  adopt  means  for  the  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing among  them  ;  she  must  patronize  and  foster  their 
national  institutions,  and  allow  high  military  and  civil 
honors  to  her  Moslem  children.  She  may  rest  assured, 
in  that  case,  that  she  will  always  have  the  loyal  support 
of  a  valorous  and  honest  people. 


THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

""T^  HE  WcsiiitinntPi-  this  month  is  above  the  average. 
X  Mr.  C.  D.  Farquharson,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Federation  :  the  Policy  of  the  Future,"  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  liarm  that  has  been  done  by  the  excess  of  mili- 
tarism and  protection.  Another  article  of  a  similar  char- 
acter is  Mr.  J.  Hall  Richardson's  paper  in  favor  of  utiliz- 
ing the  English  jKist  office  for  securing  $1.2.5  a  week  to 
everj*  man  who  passes  the  age  of  sixty.  His  article  con- 
cludes, "  the  organization  is  complete,  the  security  is  un- 
impeachable, only  one  thing  is  wanted — the  money." 

THE   RELIGION  OF  AN   EVOLUTIONIST. 

There  is  a  powerful  although  somewhat  sombre  article 
on  the  basis  of  religious  belief.  The  writer.  Miss  Bod- 
dington,  says  :  "  Why  may  we  not  hope  that  the  extraor- 
dinary, the  unique  instinct  of  religion,  slowly  evolved 
as  it  has  been  from  the  lowest  fetish  worship,  may  be  the 
preparation  for  an  existence  of  unimaginable  glory  in 
another  world  than  ours  ?  Faith  may  be  beyond  the 
gra.sp  of  those  who  will  not  relinquish  the  guidanc^e  of 
Reason.  But  Hope  remains  to  tell  us  that  the  deathless 
instinct  of  religion  bids  us  not  despair,  and  that, '  beyond 
the  veil,  beyond  the  veil,'  when  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortality,  we  may  retain  our  self-consciousness, 
and  become  more  fully  cognizant  of  an  Eternal  All-Good, 
All-Loving,  but  not  all-powerful  Being,  who  has  striven 
to  draw  us  to  Himself." 


THE  PERIODICALS   REI/IEIVED. 
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WE  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  Home  Rule  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.   Redmond,  and  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt's  latest  Egyptian  escapade. 

THE   PRESERVATION   OF   AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

Mr.  John  Worth  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  the 
North  American  birds,  which  are  at  present  being  will- 
fully and  rajiidly  extirpated.  He  says  that  at  a  single 
roost  of  passage  pigeons,  extending  from  forty  miles  in 
length  to  three  to  ten  in  width,  over  three  million  pigeons 
were  killed  in  the  year  1878.  Mr.  Worth  pleads  for  an  act 
of  Congress  for  the  rigorous  prevention  of  the  bird 
slaughter  now  going  on.  His  paper  is  full  of  extremely 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  loves  and  lives  of  Ameri- 
can birds.  The  facts  are  taken  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  volume  of  the  "  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds." 

MR.    COURTENEY'S   BIMETALLIST   PROPOSITION. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  who  is  one  of  the  convinced  bi- 
metallists,  writes  on  this  interminable  sub.iect.  He  has  a 
suggestion  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  is  both  good  and 
practical:  "  Assuming  that  the  existing  market  value  of 
silver  showed  a  ratio  between  it  and  gold  of  something 
between  twenty-three  and  twenty-tmir  to  one,  he  would 
provide  that  the  Mint  should  receive  silver  bullion  and 
grant  certificates  therefor  which  should  be  legal  tender  at 
the  ratio  of  twenty-five  to  one. 

"  Five  years  ago  I  joined  with  my  friends  in  deprecat- 
ing any  attempt  to  establish  an  international  agreement 
for  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money.  I  have  advanced  with  further  experience  and 
reflection  to  the  belief  that  such  an  agreement  is  to  be 
desired,  and  that  it  could  be  accomplished  with  the  mini- 
mum of  change  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  em- 
pire and  the  world  on  the  conditions  I  have  suggested." 

READING  TO   AND   FOR  WORKINGMEN. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  article  by  Mr.  George  R. 
Humphry  on  the  reading  of  the  working  classes.  He  saj-s 
the  workingmen  read  solider  books  than  clerks  as  a  rule  ; 
and  he  gives  a  list  of  books  taken  out  in  three  months  at 
a  factory  library.  In  these  three  months  one  hundred 
and  sixty  solid  books  were  issued,  as  against  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  works  of  fiction.  He  makes  the  fol-; 
lowing  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  can  help  our 
neighbors  in  this  matter:  "  Here  is  a  field  of  labor  open 
to  all  who  have  books.  If  you  cannot  spare  them,  set 
aside  one  evening  a  week,  or  one  a  month,  to  read  to  a 
class  of  workingmen.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  this  in  a 
tailor's  shop,  reading  '  Macaulay's  Essays,'  commencing 
with  '  Lord  Clive '  (which  I  read  by  request  three  times, 
each  time  to  a  larger  audience).  I  have  always  looked 
back  on  this  small  effort  with  considerable  pleasure.  If 
you  cannot  do  this,  see  that  no  spare  book  is  wasted.  Send 
it  to  some  workingman  or  workmen's  club.  But  if  unable 
to  do  this  yourself,  enlist  some  school  teacher,  induce 
him,  or  her,  to  lend  the  book  to  the  children  under  them, 
to  take  home  to  read.  My  experience  is  that  a  borrowed 
book  is  read  more  than  one  presented." 

ARTIFICIAL  DIAMOND  MAKING. 

Prince  Krapotkin  in  his  article  upon  recent  science  de- 
scribes the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  n  aking 
of  artificial  diamonds.  It  has  already  been  proved  that 
rubies  of  a  good  size  can  be  manufactured,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  little  diamonds  can  be  made  out  of  purified 
sugar  charcoil.    A  soft  iron  solution  full  of  sugar  char- 


coal is  plunged  into  molten  iron  at  a  temperature  of  5,400 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  iron  after  being  thas  thoroughly 
saturated  with  carbon  is  then  suddenly  plunged  into  a  i)ail 
of  cold  water  until  its  suiface  has  cooled  to  a  dull  red 
glow.  The  liquid  iron  in  the  interior  solidifies  under  im- 
mense pressure.  When  it  cools  the  iron  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  residue  some  real  diamonds 
were  discovered.  Prince  Krapotkin  says  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  real  diamonds.  They  are  of  the 
same  density  and  crystalline  structure  as  the  genuine 
diamond.  They  are  translucent,  they  scratch  a  ruby,  and 
they  can  be  consumed  in  oxygen  at  a  temperature  of  18!K). 
The  experiment  is  extremely  interesting,  and  points  to  a 
time  when  diamonds  will  become  worthless,  as  they  will 
be  produced  as  easily  as  beads. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Baron  Rothschild  concludes  his  papers  on  the  financial 
causes  of  the  French  revolution.  The  present  King  of 
Sweden  writes  upon  Charles  the  Twelfth,  the  Lion  King 
of  Sweden,  and  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  a  couple  of  pages 
entitled  "  Architecture  or  an  Art  of  Nothing." 


THE  CENTURY. 

WE  have  reviewed  at  greater  length  Judge  Joseph 
E.  Gary's  article  on  "  The  Chicago  Anarchists  of 
1886." 

There  is  an  appropriate  atmosphere  of  bourgeoning 
spring  in  this  April  number,  in  which  the  article  on  "A 
Tree  Museum,"  by  M.  C.  Robbins,  is  the  greatest  factor. 
As  this  writer  says,  there  are  few  of  us  who  know  that 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Boston  is  the  finest  tree  museum 
in  the  world.  This  interesting  institution,  founded  in 
1S70  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  James  Arnold,  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Harvard  University.  "  Lovely  roses  bloom  here 
in  glowing  variety  of  color,  but  they  are  all  single. 
Sweetbriers  and  other  climbing  roses  mount  to  the  tops 
of  great  poles  prepared  for  them,  and  fling  abroad  their 
garlands,  mating  their  sweetness  with  that  of  honey- 
suckles in  myriad  varieties,  and  with  that  of  a  thousand 
other  blooms  too  numerous  to  chronicle.  Up  and  down 
the  rows  upon  rows  one  may  journey,  till  one  pauses  for 
very  weariness,  leaving  half  unseen.  It  is  so  with  the 
trees.  One  might  take  a  day  for  the  conifers,  and  then 
hardly  be  able  to  see  them  all.  Each  has  its  interest 
for  the  student,  either  for  its  home  in  some  far  land,  of 
whose  traditions  it  breathes,  or  for  some  singularity  of 
growth  that  marks  it  from  its  fellows.  Here  all  the 
cramping  mistakes  of  the  Old  World  have  been  avoided, 
and  '  ample  room  and  verge  enough '  have  been  left  for 
the  bravest  oak  to  spread  its  giant  arms  abroad,  and  for 
the  most  m  jestic  beech  to  furnish  shade. 

"All  lands  of  the  temperate  zone  piy  tribute  to  this 
forest.  Whatever  will  gi-ow  in  New  England  here  finds  a 
home.  Hardy  bamboos  from  Japan,  conifers  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  English  oaks,  and  French 
poplars,  are  to  be  found;  but  most  of  all  are  cherished 
the  natives  of  America,  for  a  home  collection  is  the  best 
of  all." 

Professor  Charles  Sprague  Sargent  is  responsible  for 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  delightful  experiment 
in  park  making 

Mr.  Thomas  Janvier,  who  has  been  telling,  through 
two  numbers,  of  his  journey  to  Southern  France  to  the 
home  of  Mistral,  describes  thus  the  leader  of  the  ¥6\i- 
bres,  the  picturesque  Provengal  singer  : 

"  What  a  noble-looking,  poet-like  poet  he  was  !  Over 
six  feet  high,  broad-shouldered,  straight  as  an  arrow 
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elate  in  carriage,  vigorous— with  only  his  gray  hair,  and 
his  nearly  white  mustache  and  imperial,  to  certify  to 
his  fifty  years.  In  one  respect  his  photograijhic  portraits 
do  him  injustice.  His  face  is  haughty  in  repose,  and  this 
expression  is  empha-iztd  by  his  connnanding  i>resence 
and  resolute  air.  But  no  one  ever  thinks  of  Mistral  Jis 
haughty  who  has  seen  him  smile.  It  is  as  frank  as  his 
manner,  this  smile  ;  all  his  face  is  lit  up  by  the  friendli- 
ness that  is  in  his  warm  Proven9al  heart." 

The  F<51ibres  are  the  poct<  and  poetry  lovers  of  the 
c<mntry  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  reviving  and  per- 
petuating the  Provencal  language  of  the  troubadours. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  "  Unpublished  Letters  of  Carlyle"  have  scarcely 
the  interest  which  tieir  announcement  is  likely  to 
have  created.  As  the  Seer  of  Chelsea  himself  says  in  one 
of  them: 

"Seriously,  I  am  a  very  talkative  individual,  as  you 
may  see,  fond  to  excess  of  uou.seuse,  and  apt  to  occupy  the 
sheet  of  my  correspondence  with  bletlicritKjs  which  leatl 
to  no  useful  result.  You  must  com '  hither  to  Moray 
street  if  you  want  to  hear  me  talk  sense.  1  desire  you  to 
prove  whethe  1  am  not  a  jjhilosopher,  by  actual  iusjjec- 
tion." 

In  a  comj)laint  of  cities  in  general  and  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  the  philosoplicr  continues  in  this  same  ej)istle: 

"My  paradise  must  lie  many  miles  from  any  paved 
street — some  green  U(X)k,  it  should  be,  in  a  far  valley  of 
the  Highlands,  by  the  clear  and  quiet  waters,  with  smooth 
laxNTis  around  me,  mountains  in  the  distance.',  and  the  free 
sky  overhead.  Put  a  bright  whit«  cottage  down  in  such 
a  plac«,  give  'me  books  and  food  and  raiment  and  con- 
venienc*«,  with  liberty  U>  break  the  heads  of  all  that 
com  •  within  a  furlong  of  me  (except  some  few  select  \x'r- 
Bons,  to  be  hereafter  si)ecified)  and  then — should  1  Ite 
pleased  t  I  know  not — but  if  you  hear  of  any  such  estab- 
lishment, I  beg  you  will  give  me  notice." 

One  of  the  longer  contributions  of  the  numV>er  is  entitled 
"  The  Art^  Relating  to  Women,"  and  descril>«'s  the  histon- 
cal  phases  of  dress,  as  influenced  by  art,  which  the  Wo- 
man's Depjirtment  of  the  Paris  ExjKjsition  showed.  The 
author.  Octave  Uzanne,  is  decidedly  optimistic  as  to  our 
present  tendencies  in  matters  of  dress,  and  it  is  so  rare  to 
find  any  one  who  is  willing  to  talk  at  all  about  it,  and 
■who  is  also  willing  to  praise  the  work  of  our  nineteenth 
century  dressmakers,  that  we  quote  the  passage : 

"Modem  fashions  show  this  inquisitive  and  arti-«tic 
spirit  cif  our  contemp  )raries;  dress  now  seeks  its  best  in- 
spiratious  from  art,  and  some  of  our  f  jshious  are  only 
copies  of  old  pictures.  Every  one  is  occupie  1  with  art  for 
w.)man,  all  which  can  cmtribute  to  her  gracf',  to  the 
beauty  of  her  figure  and  charm  of  her  face,  is  studied  with 
Tiligious  (are.  i"or  the  las  ten  years,  old  designs,  old 
stuffs,  antique  laces,  and  old  stitches,  for  which  other 
c  mntries  were  for.r.erly  famous,  have  come  back  into 
h  nor.  Everywhere  a  w^oma'i  chooses  according  to  her 
cwn  taste  or  the  character  of  h  r  physiognomy.  In  tbe 
same  gathering  may  be  seen  a  Lmg  coat  of  the  time  of 
the  Regencv  beside  a  bo  lice  laced  like  that  of  the  Mar- 
guerite of  Faust ;  a  body  copied  from  hose  of  the  Restora- 
tion, not  far  from  a  skirt  falling  straight  like  those  of  the 
Firs.  Empire.  We  live  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  cosmopolitan."' 

The  writer  further  affirms  that  our  prevailing  modes 
are  governed  by  the  best  simplicity. 


HARPER'S. 

WE  quote  elsewhere  from  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's 
article,  "In  the  Barracks  of  the  Czar,"  from 
Julian  Ralph's,  "  The  City  of  Brooklyn,"  and  Ex-Senator 
Ingalls'  on  Kansas.  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  has  a 
second  chapter  on  "Washington  Society,"  this  one  deal- 
ing with  the  inner  circle  of  people  who  have  gained  time 
to  think  of  the  graces  of  living— a  circle  which  has,  like 
Topsy,  "  growed,"  and  that  very  recently.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  the  capital  "relapsed  into  a  village  when  Con- 
gre.ss  adjourned,"  as  one  of  its  women  said.  But  a  change 
came. 

"  Champagne  and  terrapin  succeeded  tea  and  crackers, 
while  dancing  took  the  place  of  conversation.  The  out- 
of-<loor  life  of  communities  tliat  harbor  millionaires  was 
made  i)art  of  a  pageantry  to  which  the  capital  had  thus 
far  been  a  stranger.  Country  clubs  and  hounds,  anise- 
seed  bags  and  beagles,  paper  hunts  and  ai/re.sco  break- 
fasts— all  these  made  the  poor  old  picnic  and  its  simple 
lunclKions  seek  the  deep  shadows  of  a  remote  and  some- 
what impecunious  past.  Lingering  and  luxurious  dinners 
made  the  'card  receptions'  impracticable.  In  a  word, 
the  Washington  society  which  is  not  ofticial,  which  is  part 
of  that  which  fills  the  ballrooms  and  dining  rooms  of  the 
great  conmiercial  cities,  which  is  presented  to  the  Queen 
and  rides  on  the  coac-hes  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  which 
hunts  at  the  Country  Club  and  Cedarhurst,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Oenesee  and  in  Kent,  which  knows  what  the  set 
of  the  Prince — the  only  Prince — does  at  midnight,  which 
gambles  at  Monaco,  and  j'achts,  and  keeps  stables,  and 
bets,  which  makes  of  pleasure  a  vocation,  and  the  care  of 
its  rents,  and  often  of  its  mind,  an  avocation — that  society 
does  in  Washington  as  nearly  as  it  can  what  it  does  in 
New  York,  or  Boston,  or  I  hiladelphia,  or  at  the  various 
summer  ))l!U'es  to  whi<-h  it  makes  its  way  when  the  jjroper 
time  comes.  It  is  l^ecoming  a  narrower  and  narrower 
circle,  although,  fortunately,  no  man  within  it  has  yet 
risen  who  can  draw  the  line  alxnit  it  sharply,  and  who  can 
numlier  and  name  the  i)eople  who  properly  belong 
to  it." 

Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  writing  on  "  The  Progress 
of  Art  in  New  York,"  has  many  and  strong  words  of 
praise  for  the  Art  Students'  League  and  the  National 
Acatlemy  of  Design,  and  finds  an  imposing  array  of  artists 
in  all  branches  and  (jf.nres,  whom  he  describes  as  to  their 
work  and  significance,  with  as  much  detail  as  their  num- 
ber will  permit.  He  is  exceedingly  patriotic  and  optimis- 
tic in  his  subject,  and  urges  that  it  is  the  duty  of  collect- 
ors to  buy  American  works  on  their  merits.  He  gives 
anecdotes  to  show  that  foreign  pictures  are  now  preferred 
simply  because  they  are  foreign,  and  secondly,  he  an- 
nounces that  we  are  no  longer  elementary  in  our  art  educa- 
tion, for  our  teachers  and  methods  are  eminently  good 
and  beyond  a  suspicion  of  crudity. 

"  The  art  schools  of  New  York  are  fed  from  other  art 
and  museum  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
ultimately  get  the  pick  of  nearly  all  the  best  young  men 
and  women.  The  Empire  City  is  already  an  art  centre, 
very  much  alive  and  will  continue  to  grow  greater  and 
more  active.  What  is  most  needed  now  is  a  recognition 
of  this  fact  and  a  yivid  sense  on  the  part  of  busine.ss  men 
and  connoisseurs  that  the  best  and  most  far-sighted  thing 
they  can  do  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  art,  is  to  patron- 
ize American  artists  lavishly  and  sincerely,  patriotically, 
yet  with  dis  rimi  ation,  and  with  an  independent  taste 
for  what  is  good  and  genuine  that  should  not  lean  upon 
foreign  fashion." 
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NEW    ENGLAND    MAGAZINE. 

THE  mos:  noticeable  article  in  the  Api-il  New  Eng- 
land is  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry's  ' '  Ten  Plain  Words 
on  Protection."  He  attacks  the  protective  system  on  two 
main  grounds.  He  regards  it  as  inherently  illogical  be- 
cause whenever  a  tax  is  put  on  an  importation,  it,  he 
says,  kills  a  home  industry — that  industry  which  produced 
the  export  to  pay  for  the  taxed  article.  In  the  second 
place,  he  points  to  the  fact  that  tariffs  are  not  imposed  by 
legislators  of  their  own  will,  but  are  forced  and  wheedled 
and  teazed  out  of  them  by  lobbyists  and  interested 
parties.  Professor  Perry  says  he  has  come  to  these  con- 
clusions, after  forty  years  of  study  on  the  question,  and 
after  having  started  with  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of 
protection. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  of  Vassar,  writes  on  "  Some 
Historical  Aspects  of  Domestic  Service,"  and  finds  that 
owing  to  the  industrial  and  social  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that  we 
can  ever  restore  the  conditions  of  household  service  to 
their  old-fashioned  status.  She  points  out  incidentally 
that  women  are  no  longer  handicapped  by  immobility  of 
labor  in  the  case  of  domestic  service. 

"  Industrial  development  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
the  problem  has  come  to  be  how  to  make  this  form  of 
labor  not  more  mobile  but  more  stable. 

"  One  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
nearly  700  domestic  employes  were  recently  asked  how 
many  of  them  had  ever  been  engaged  in  any  other  occu- 
pation, twenty-seven  per  cent,  replied  they  had.  The 
mobility  as  to  place  of  labor  was  even  greater.  It  was 
found  that  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  number  did  not  re- 
side in  their  native  State  and  country." 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

WE  quote  elsewhere  from  the  article  by  Albert  F. 
Matthews  on  the  question  "  Can  Practical  News- 
paper Work  be  Taught  in  Colleges  ? " 

One  of  the  best  contributions  of  the  number  is  by  E.  J. 
Edwards,  who  give^  "  Reminiscences  of  James  G.  Blaine." 
He  says  :  "  Mr.  Blaine  was  of  two  natures  ;  free  from  re- 
straint among  his  friends,  it  seemed  at  times  as  though  he 
forgot  that  he  was  not  a  boy.  An  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curred at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Blaine  was  there  with  some  members  of 
his  family.  A  family  friend  who  was  a  musician  called, 
and  she  no  sooner  came  into  the  parlor  than  Mr.  Blaine 
with  boyish  spirits  seized  her,  danced  her  to  the  piano  and 
made  her  play  selection  after  selection  from  one  of  the 
comic  operas.  He  w  s  a  perfect  kitten,  as  one  who  saw 
him  afterward  said,  at  that  time.  Men  who  knew  him 
only  as  dignified,  somewhat  imperious  and  unyielding, 
would  have  been  amazed  had  they  seen  him  Irolicking 
around  that  parlor  and  listening  with  delight  to  the  oper- 
atic melodies.  He  was  to  have  had  an  important  meeting 
with  politicians  that  evening,  but  instead  of  that  he  ran 
away  with  his  fami  y  and  their  friend  to  a  theatre  where 
'  The  Mascotte '  was  sung,  and  he  sat  concealed  in  a  box, 
seemingly  fascinated  by  the  performance.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music  of  all  kinds.  When  the  politi- 
cians found  that  he  had  overlooked  an  engagement  and 
gone  to  a  comic  opera,  some  of  them  were  angry." 

Susan  Lawrence  tells  some  of  the  qualities  of  "  Ro- 
mance in  London  on  Three  Hundi-ed  a  Year."  She  fur- 
nishes a  room  herself,  cooks  her  own  meals  at  an  open 
charcoal  grate,  belongs  to  a  comfortable  club,  sees  and 
hears  most  that  is  worth  seeing  and  hearing— all  at  a  liv- 


ing expeiidituro  of  $4  per  week,  and  a  total  disbursement 
of  $300  a  year. 

"  When  I  keep  this  ghostly  but  vivid  company  1  spend, 
more  money.  Omnibuses  and  trams  steal  away  one's 
l>ennies,  and  London  is  too  vast  to  be  pilgrimage-covered 
on  foot  entirely.  I  carry  bread  and  fruits  in  my  bag  and 
buy  a  six-cent  pot  of  tea  wherever  I  may  be.  I  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  economical  and  respectable 
restaurants,  but  as  a  rule  I  prefer  to  wait  for  my  chop  at 
home  for  seven  cents  to  paying  sixteen  for  it  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  rich,  active,  healthful,  picturesque,  shabby  life.  I 
prefer  it  to  the  teapot  tempests  of  American  villages,  the- 
desperate  struggle  for  appearances  of  American  city  life." 


THE   ATLANTIC. 

WE  quote  elsewhere  from  President  E.  Benjamin. 
Andrews'  article  on  "  Money  as  an  International 
Problem." 

In  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's  very  readable  autobiographical  rem- 
iniscences, which  he  has  continued  from  "A  New  England 
Loyhood  "  into  the  present  series,  "  1  y  College  Days,"  he 
gives  a  description  <  f  an  old-time  college  commencement, 
a  very  formidable  occasion,  juged  by  our  present  stand- 
ards: "Incur  day,  about  twenty-five  of  the  graduating- 
clas;  spoke,  and  there  were  one  or  two  addresses  by- 
speakers  who  represented  the  '  masters ' — that  is,  those 
who  took  their  second  degree  three  years  after  they 
graduated.  A  'master' might  have  fifteen  minutes  for 
his  address,  I  believe.  The  three  seniors  who  had  '  ora- 
tions ' — that  is,  the  1  ighest  scholars  in  the  graduating- 
class — l)ad  ten  minutes.  In  order  of  rank,  there  followed 
dissertations,  disquisitions,  and,  if  anybody  could  write 
verse,  a  poem.  A  dissertation  was  eight  minutes  long, 
and  a  disquisition  four.  Of  all  this  you  were  notified 
when  you  were  appointed.  Now,  if  t  e  reader  will  im- 
agine that,  after  every  group  of  five  parts,  there  was  an. 
interlude  of  music,  and  people  got  up  and  walked  about, 
and  those  of  us  who  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  went 
oft,  so  that  seats  were  changed,  he  will  see  that  a  good 
deal  of  time  ebbed  away  before  the  different  addresses 
and  all  the  music  were  finished.  Then  came  the  distiibu- 
tion  of  degrees,  very  much  according  to  the  forms  which 
are  still  in  use.  The  whole  function  lasted  six  or  severt 
hours  even  then." 

To  the  choir  of  voices  which  have  been  lifted  up  to- 
praise  and  lament  Bishop  Brooks,  Mr.  Alexander  V.  G. 
Allen  adds  his  in  this  number  of  the  Atlantic.  He  ascribes 
Phillips  Brooks'  most  important  work  to  his  contributions  ■ 
to  our  spiritual  psychology,  and  calls  special  attention,  too, 
to  his  catholicity  of  sympathy: 

"  It  was  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  power  of  Phillips 
Brooks  as  a  preacher  that  he  appealed  with  equal  success 
to  the  educated  and  to  the  illiterate.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to 
minister  to  the  cultivated  and  fashionable,  for  the  most 
part,  whether  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Phila- 
delphia, Trinity  Church,  Boston,  or  the  chapel  of  Harvard 
University.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  man  of  whom,  after 
his  Divine  Master,  it  might  be  said  that  the  poor  heard 
him  gladly,  it  was  he.  In  later  years,  more  especially,  he 
gave  himself  to  them  with  all  the  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  did  not  need  to  preach  down  to  them,  as  the 
expression  goes;  he  gave  them  the  one  truth  which  ran 
I  hrough  all  his  t  aching,  the  manner  and  the  form  un- 
changed; and  the  sermon  which  delghted  a  fastidioui 
taste  or  illumined  the  ppecialist  for  his  task  was  heard, 
with  rapt  attention  by  the  man  of  no  education." 
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THE  RHI//EIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

1"*HE  April  Lippincotfs  is  a  "Columbian  Number," 
and  begins  with  a  full-fledged  novelette  of  which 
the  discoverer  is  the  hero — "  Columbus  in  Love,"  by 
-George  Alfred  Townsend.  This  puts  Christopher  in  the 
jnost  romantic  light  that  has  yet  encompassed  him,  and 
furnishes  him,  when  his  great  voyage  is  done,  with  a  lov- 
ing wife  and  all  the  live-happj'-ever-afterwards  accom- 
paniments. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  being  called  on  by  the  Editor  to 
give  his  views  of  the  exposition,  titles  his  reply,  "A  De- 
scription of  the  Inexpressible,"  and  makes  a  readable  half 
■dozen  pages  of  sketchy  report.  He  thinks  the  fair  is 
peculiarly  lucky  in  its  site. 

"Following  tlvB  wise  advice  of  Major  Handy,  the  first 
"thing  I  did  was  to  climb  uj)  as  high  as  I  could  get  on  the  t  ip 
•of  the  Administration  Building — a  gigantic  dome,  encrusted 
"\%ith  gold,  which  soars  aloft  no  matter  how  many  hundred 
feet  skyward,  and  from  its  breathless  summit  gives  you  a 
prospect  over  all  the  domain  whic-h  you  are  hereafter  to 
traverse  and  possess.  Ojiposite  you,  Jis  you  face  north- 
ward, is  the  broad  horizon  of  the  lake.'  Surely  no  Expo- 
sition was  ever  so  fortunate  in  its  site  Jis  this  of  1H1)3. 
T  ere  could  l)e  but  one  conceival)le  improvement,  and 
that  is,  the  water  of  the  lake  might  l>e  salt  instead  of 
fresh."  

MUNSHY'S. 

MARiiARET  FLEMINCt  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  Del- 
sarte's  life  and  work,  and  expounds  his  theory  a» 
to  the  correspondence  of  the  emotions  with  the  different 
poses  and  developments  of  the  body.  For  iiLstance,  he 
makes  such  simi)le  and  modest  organs  as  the  legs  express 
the.se  varied  and  subtle  sentiments  : 

"  If  the  legs  are  wide  apart,  we  know  that  the  person- 
ality is  commonplace,  vulgar,  or  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
If  the  feet  are  near  together  and  jioint  forward  it  indi- 
cates rusticity,  unless  the  position  is  assumed,  in  which 
cose  it  means  servility,  as  in  a  soldier  or  a  servant.  If  the 
weight  is  on  the  back  leg,  with  both  legs  straight,  it  shows 
defiance.  In  an  enthusiastic  moment  the  weight  will  rest 
upon  the  advancing  foot,  the  other  leg  free  and  straight. 

"  The  attitudes  of  the  legs  and  feet  are  as  varied  as  the 
swift  changes  of  the  face,  and  betray  the  character  as 
just'y;  but  the  arm  and  hand,  being  always  in  evidence, 
are  the  readier  understwKl.  Delsarte  called  the  shoulder 
'the  thermometer  of  jKLssion,' always  expressing  astute 
of  sensibility.  The  face  must  determine  the  passion's 
source." 

One  is  puzzled  to  think  of  the  emotions  which  might  Im? 
expressed  by  the  prevailing  style  of  multipedal  dancer. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, writes  on  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  Speaker  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress.  The  writer  told  a  story  of  Reed's 
early  history  to  illustrate  his  charateristic  obstinacy. 

"It  seems  that  on  one  occa-sion,  when  he  was  a  young 
lawyer  in  Portland,  he  had  been  engaged  on  an  impor- 
tant case.  The  verdict  went  against  his  client.  The  op- 
posing counsel,  in  passing  from  the  bar,  smiled  patron- 
izingly upon  Reed,  and  as  he  went  by  the  court  stenog- 
rapher smoothed  down  the  man's  hair,  ruffled  in  a  ner- 
vous struggle  to  keep  pace  with  the  yovmg  lawj-er's  rapid 
tongue.  Reed  instantly  arose,  and  stretching  himself  to  his 
great  height,  walked  boldly-  over  to  the  stenographer  and 
rubbed  his  hair  back  into  its  former  position,  looking 
down  upon  his  opponent  with  a  contemptuous  smile." 

Mr.  Munsey  credits  the  late  Speaker  with  too  much 
straightforwardness  and  indei)endence  for  his  succeas  as  a 
practical  politician. 


THl:    LITERARY    NORTHWEST. 

THIS  enterprising  magazine  improves  visibly  this 
month ;  probably  its  most  valuable  article  is  that  by 
Albert  Schneider,  M.D.,  on  "The  Cholera  Outlook  in 
1803."  He  reviews  the  chances  for  a  visitation  and  urges 
that  we  take  immediate  precautionary  steps. 

"  In  every  city  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  an 
efficient  board  of  health  with  full  police  authority.  This 
board  of  health  should  look  after  the  water  supply,  sew 
age,  street  and  ally  cleaning,  wells,  cisterns,  private  and 
I)ublic  dwellings,  esx)ecially  second-hand  shojis,  cheap  res- 
taurants and  hotels,  all"  sorts  of  drainage,  all  manner  of 
traffic— in  fact,  everything  relating  to  the  sanitation  of 
that  city  or  community.  Thej'  should  have  at  their  dis- 
posal all  the  necessary  means  for  thorough  disinfection, 
isolation  or  destruction  of  everj'thing  they  thought  n  ces- 
sary.  T  is  board  of  health  must  con.sist  of  energetic,  in- 
telligent physicians,  with,  as  Iwfore  stated,  ftill  police  au- 
thority. This  should  bo  done  now  and  not  after  the  chol- 
era has  miide  its  appearance. 

"  The  cities  that  are  especially  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
cholera  are  those  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  and  the  Great  Lakes.  If  it  is  kept  out  of  those 
pliires  not  mu<;h  troul)le  need  be  feared.  Lot  it  once  set 
foot  in  Chicago  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  realize  the  ter- 
rible results." 

A  hearty  tribute  is  paid  to  the  work  of  the  late  William 
Swinton,  by  Marj'  J.  Reid,  who  writes  und  r  the  title, 
"Our  Dead  Historian." 

"  We  think  it  is  not  too  early  to  forecast  his  position  as 
a  historian  of  the  Civil  War.  His  scientific  knowledge  of 
military  tactic^?,  his  presence  in  the  lines  and  ui)on  fields 
during  many  of  the  most  imjK)rtant  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles, his  jK-rsonal  iwciuaintance  with  most  of  the  eminent 
Feileral  and  Omfederate  genera's,  his  non-partisan  view, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  history, 
his  excellent  literary  style— joined  to  a  powerful  gift  of 
chanicterization,  a  brevity  of  statement,  the  art  of  cor- 
rectly drawing  and  sluwling  a  historicjil  picture — will 
I!  ake  hi  three  volum  s,  one  hundred  years  hence,  the 
most  invaluable  contemporary  record  of  the  war." 


THE   CALIFORNIAN. 

''T^HE  April  Cnlifornian  is  blazoned  forth  as  a  Ha- 
X  waiiau  numlx^r  and  devotes  many  i)ages  to  a  dis- 
cuKsion  of  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  small 
islands  that  are  calling  to  themselves  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  attention.  The  star  feature  of  this 
sym]K)sium  is  a  fragment  or  two  from  the  \>en  of  the  late 
King  Kalakaua.  James  O'Meara,  writing  cm  "The  His- 
tory of  Hawaii  on  Annexation,"  gives  some  statistics  that 
well  sum  up  the  intrinsic  importance  of  Hawaii. 

"  The  public  revenue  of  Hawaii  has  advanced  from  be- 
low «!200,(XX)  a  year  to  nearly  ?3,000,000  ;  the  public  ex- 
penditures from  $.50,000  to  above  *3,.500,000  a  year  ;  the 
domestic  exports  from  $3(X),000  to  $14,000,000  ;  the  foreign 
imports  from  about  *1, '2.50, 000  to  $G,000,0(X)  ;  and  a  public 
debt  of  nearly  $4,000,000  marks  the  contrast  to  18.54, when 
there  was  no  public  debt.  In  18.54  the  sugar  product 
was  only  about  1, 000, 0(X)  pounds  a  year,  and  other  prod- 
uc:ts  barely  supplied  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Sugar 
is  now  the  chief  staple  of  export,  and  the  average  yearly 
product  is  in  tens  of  thousands  of  tons.  In  1854,  the  total 
population  of  80,000  comprised  70,000  Kanakas  and  10,000 
foreigners,  the  latter  of  whom  were  chiefly  Americans 
and  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  native  pf)pulation 
now  is  less  than  35,000,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  not  above 
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^0,000  inhabitants  about  three-fourths  are  from  the 
United  States  and  British  Isles  ;  the  remainder  are  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese — the  chief  laborers  of  the  Islands. 

It  is  mteresting  to  hear  the  estimate  of  Whitman,  which 
is  timed  to  strike  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death,  from 
a  singer  who  has  the  lyrical  gift  forbidden  "  Old  Walt" 
so  unmistakably  as  John  Vance  Cheney.     Says  he  : 

"  Great  poetry  !  Walt's  writings  are,  rather,  rude  and 
mutilated  reverberations  of  it,  or,  better  still,  bawlings 
of  the  half-savage  in  the  twilight  primeval.  Poetry  must 
"be,  at  least,  something  better  than  prose  ;  and  '  Leaves  of 
Grass,'  in  point  of  form— that  is,  for  one-half  of  poesy— 
falls  behind  the  country-newspaper  prose  of  'current 
America.' 

"  The  critics— who,  by  the  bye,  make  us  feel  every  inch 
•of  the  way  that  they  know  they  are  not  letting  well 
•enough  alone — would  have  us  see  that  Walt's  articulation 
is  characterized  by  freedom  and  ease  ;  whereas  it  is  only 
too  plain  an  illustration  of  hopping  with  the  stiifest 
shackles  of  mannerism." 

POPULAR  SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

IN  the  April  number  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford  prints  an  article  on  his  favorite 
subject  of  "  Science  and  the  Colleges."  While  he  hastens 
to  affirm  that  "  Scientific  men  have  no  interest  in  the 
■depreciation  of  literary  or  classical  training,"  he  rejoices 
in  the  great  influx  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  colleges 
which  has  come  in  the  last  generation. 

"  The  men  of  science  twenty-five  years  ago  the  college 
repelled  rather  than  aided.  I  know  a  well-known  natural- 
ist who  twenty  years  ago  was  dropped  from  the  rolls  of 
one  of  our  State  universities  ;  not  because  he  was  idle  or 
vicious  or  inattentive,  but  because  he  spent  too  much 
of  his  time  studying  birds,  and  did  not  keep  up  with  his 
classmates  in  some  of  the  conventional  requirements  in 
mathematics  or  Latin.  The  college  had  no  use  for  bird 
knowledge  ;  but  it  came  out  strong  on  irregular  verbs. 
And  so,  like  hundreds  of  others,  this  man  went  away  and 
earned  on  his  own  studies  in  his  own  fashion.  .And 
others  similarly  situated,  with  aspirations  in  science  or 
literature,  history  or  engineering,  went  away  or  stayed 
away,  and  grew  up  untouched  by  the  higher  education 
of  their  times.  The  elective  system  provides  for  such  as 
these." 

M.  Femand  Legrange  argues  for  "  Free  Play  in  Physi- 
cal Education."  He  wants  children — and  grown  people 
too — to  play  rather  than  to  swing  dumbbells  and  Indian 
clubs,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  objection, 
often  made  to  plays,  that  their  facility  itself  proves  they 
do  not  require  a  great  expenditure  of  muscular  force,  and 
Are  not,  consequently,  serious  exercises. 

"The  pre-eminently  recreative  exercise  is  play.  This 
natural  gymnastics  brings  with  it  an  attraction  that  ani- 
mates the  most  indifferent  and  gives  inspiration  to  the 
most  phlegmatic.  And  what  a  contrast  there  is  between 
pupils  exercising  in  play  and  those  upon  whom  a  system- 
atic gymnastics  is  imposed— between  English  school  chil- 
dren, for  example,  and  French  !  In  France,  to  every- 
body's sorrow,  the  children  seem  to  have  a  horror  of 
motion.  Left  to  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
the  schoolroom,  they  walk  along  slowly  in  couples  or 
gather  in  groups  in  the  corners  of  the  yard  ;  and  they 
pass  the  time  in  chatting,  in  '  philosophizing.'  Gymnas- 
tics is  obligatory,  it  is  true,  on  some  days  and  at  certain 
hours  ;  but  a  witness  of  the  lesson  will  be  striick  with 
observing  that  hardly  four  or  five  pupils  out  of  thirty 
execute  their  exercises  conscientiously.  The  others  pre- 
sent themselves  in  their  turn,   but  hardly  outline  the 


movement.  The  professor  incites  them,  urges  them  ;  and 
they  go  back  to  their  places  after  having  made  an  imita- 
tion of  an  effort.  In  the  English  colleges  no  regulation 
makes  exercise  obligatory,  and  every  one  is  free  to  dis- 
pense with  it  or  engage  in  it  at  will.  But  all  give  them- 
selves up  to  it  with  incredible  ardor  Weak  and  strong, 
young  pupils  or  students  twenty  years  old,  all  show  an 
equal  passion  for  those  plays  in  the  open  air,  now  neg- 
lected in  France,  for  which  gymnastics  has  been  so  un- 
fortunately substituted." 

THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    MAGAZINES. 

THE  Geographical  Journal  is  very  strong  in  maps. 
There  are  maps  illustrating  parts  of  Sarawak,  the 
River  Jub  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Katanga 
District.  The  papers  describe  a  journey  up  the  Baram 
River  to  the  Highlands  of  Borneo,  a  journey  through 
Somaliland,  •  nd  an  account  of  the  recent  exploration  of 
the  South  East  Congo  Bisin. 

A   GIGANTIC     MAP   OF  THE   WORLD. 

There  is  a  map  illustrating  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee.  But  one  of  ■  he  most  interesting  papers  is  that 
which  describes  what  it  would  cost  to  construct  a  map  of 
the  world  on  the  scale  of  one  t  ■  a  million,  or  of  about  six- 
een  miles  to  the  inch.  At  present  Europe  is  ne  rly  all 
mapped  out  on  the  scale  of  three  and  a  quarter  miles  to 
the  inch,  and  the  time  is  drawin  near  when  even  the  least 
surveyed  parts  of  the  world  will  be  mapped  out  at  the 
scale  of  one  to  a  million.  A  complete  map  of  the  world 
on  this  scale  would  cover  an  area  of  2127  squai-e  feet.  It 
would  be  printed  on  about  800  sheets.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  British  Empire  would  require  220  sheets, 
or  more  than  a  Quarter  of  all  those  necessary  to  cover  the 
world.  Russia  comes  next  with  192,  then  the  United 
States  as  a  bad  third  with  only  0.5.  The  production  of  such 
a  map  would  entail  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 

ARE    THE    MALAGASY   CHRISTIANIZED  ? 

The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  has  a  very  inter- 
esting paper,  which  was  read  by  the  French  Consul  at  Ed- 
inburgh, on  Madagascar.  He  says  that  the  Malagasy  be- 
lieve that  the  soul  can  be  spirited  from  the  body  twelve  to 
fifteen  months  before  death.  When  any  one  fa  Is  ill  he 
fears  that  his  soul  has  been  lost,  and  he  goes  to  a  sorcerer, 
who  sets  to  w  rk  to  find  the  missing  soul  and  compel  it  to 
re-enter  its  former  habitation.  One-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Madagascar  are  heathens.  The  French  Consul  de- 
clares that  the  missionaries  have  done  some  good,  but : 
"  The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  social  and  idolatrous  traditions  of  the  good  old  times 
of  Ranavalona  I.  A  woman  will  go  to  the  temple  or  ti) 
mass  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  will  prepare  the 
poison  with  which  to  kill  her  rival.  She  will  pray  to  God 
f  r  success  in  her  crime.  A  man  dies,  having  been  a  Chris- 
tian from  his  birth.  After  the  funeral  rites  at  the  temple 
o  •  the  church  his  friends  and  relatives  will  carry  away 
the  body  to  bury  it  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors  with  all 
the  Pagan  rites. " 

THE   ASIATIC   QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  is  de- 
cidedly above  the  average.  It  opens  with  three 
papers  on  Burmah,  which  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Bur- 
mans  and  calculated  to  promote  a  more  sympathetic  mi- 
derstanding  of  those  who  are  constantly  accused  of  da- 
coity  We  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  ' '  Amir  Abdur- 
rahman and  the  Press,"  and  "The  Plea  for  the  Evacua- 
tion of  Egypt." 
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HISTORY,  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Greeley  on  Lincoln.      With    Mr.    Greeley's   Letters   to 

Charles  A.  Dana  and  a  Lady  Friend.    Edited  by  Joel 

Benton.     12nio,  pp.  271.     New  York  :  The  Baker  & 

Taylor  Company.    #1.25. 

Mr.  Bt-nton  doscrvc.s  the  thanks  of  ovory  newspaper  man 
in  the  country  for  tlii.s  rhariniiifj  little  volume,  whidi  throws 
light  upon  tlio  i>ersoual  c-haructeristicHand  the  working  meth- 
ods of  the  greatest  of  American  journalists.  It  is  well  to  have 
Mr.  Greeley's  lecture  on  Lincoln  rej)roduced  in  this  convenient 
form,  but  the  i)riceleas  part  of  this  book  is  the  coUectitm  of 
letters  from  Mr.  Greeley  to  Mr.  ChHrles  A.  Dana.  Mr.  Daua 
was  at  that  time  manaKink'  editor  of  the  Tribiirif.  Mr.  (Jreeley 
beiuK  editor-in-chief,  .-iiid  the  letters  weri"  written  on  tK-ca- 
sions  when  Mr.  Greeley  was  absent  from  the  olHce,  usually  at 
Washington.  Thev  have  to  do  lx»th  with  politics  and  with  the 
administration  of  "the  Tribune.  Kvery  newspaper  man  will 
fln  1  them  infinitely  amusing,  and  many  other  readers  will  en- 
joy them  as  well. 

The  American  Commonwealth.  By  James  Bryce.  Third 
edition,  revistnl.  2  vols.  Vol.1.  Octavo,  pp.  74L  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    81.75. 

The  brilliant  and  un<|ualifie<l  success  of  Professor  James 
Bryce 's  "  American  ("ouiiuon wealth  "  led  the  author  almost  at 
once  to  the  determination  to  prepare  a  thoroughly  revisid 
and  slightly  enhiig«'d  edition,  which  should  bring  many  of  the 
topic-  discuRsiHl  down  to  a  date  wveral  years  later  than  was 
possible  in  the  early  editi<ins,  which  should  correct  some  of 
the  errors  inevitable  in  a  work  dealing  with  a  myriad  of  de- 
tails, and  which  should  k'^'^'  amplifU-atlon  to  some  topics.  The 
first  volume  of  the  new  edition  is  now  in  hand.  This  volume 
deals  with  the  National  government  and  the  Ktate  govern- 
ments. It  will  be  in  the  second  volume  that  oik-  may  expect 
to  find  the  more  imiK)rtant  variations  from  the  first  edition, 
and  to  find  some  new  or  maU-rially  enlarged  chapters.  The 
present  volume,  it  may  be  remarked,  includes  ni  its  dis<-ussion 
of  State  constitutions  the  new  organic  laws  of  the  last  six 
States  admittisl  to  the  Union  un^ier  the  Harrison  administra 
tioii,  and  illustrates  in  various  similar  ways  the  thoroughness 
and  industry  which  the  distinguished  author  has  brought  to 
his  task.  In  view  of  his  arduous  parliamentary  duties,  Mr. 
Bryces  careful  revision  of  this  extensive  work  is  a  very  le- 
markable  examjile  of  fidelity  to  the  minutisD  of  a  great  under- 
taking. 

The  Russian  Famine  of  1891  and  1892.  By  W.  C.  Edgar. 
Paper,  &vo,  pp.  74.  Minneapolis  :  Millers'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Insurance  Company.    50  cents. 

It  is  just  a  year  and  a  quarter  since  the  columns  of  the 
Bevikw  of  Rkvikws  contained  an  article  under  the  title 
'•  Help  for  the  Russian  Starvelings:  the  •  Xi.rthwestern  Mill- 
er's'Flour  Cargj."  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar.  Editor  of  the  MiUir, 
originated  and  w.is  identified  with  that  great  philanthropic 
proiect  from  its  inception  until  the  good  steamship  Mi!<si>Hri 
returned  to  hei;  Atlantic  harlwr.  He  has  written  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  whole  epi  ode.  This  account  is  as  intensely  inter- 
esting ius  it  is  modest  and  scrupulously  faithful  to  facts.  The 
events  prior  to  the  trip  of  the  Misxuuri.  that  trij-  ''self,  the 
keen  eyed  observation  of  Mr.  Edgar  in  the  portions  of  Ru.ssia 
afflicted  bv  the  double  curse  of  famine  and  typhus,  compose  ;i 
record  of  international  and  permanent  importance;  solid,  and 
yet  more  fascinating  to  a  healthy,  mature  mind  than  any  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Edgar  went  to  Russia  upon  a  special  errand, 
and  he  has  resolutely  and  wisely  refused  to  encumber  his 
chronicle  with  reUgious  or  political  matter.  It  Ls  noticeable 
that  he  returned  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  good,  the  human 
elements  of  the  empires  population,  though  perhaps  with  no 
less  perception  of  the  Russian  problem.  Ti.e  illustrations  of 
this  little  b  ok  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  include  a 
map  of  the  famine  regions,  portraits,  etc.  In  an  appendix, 
which  contains  a  final  report  of  the  assistance  given,  we  find 
that  the  committees  of  which  Mr.  Edgar  was  chief,  expended 
a  total  of  more  than  §26,000,  and  that  more  than  twenty  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union  contributed. 

The  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Marbot.    From  the  French  by 
Arthur    John    Butler.     12mo,   pp.   704.    New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    §;2..50. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  so  excellent  a  translation  of 

the  famous  memoirs  of  Baron  de  Marbot  as  Mr.  Arthur  John 


Butler  has  made  for  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  The 
fourth  etlition  is  now  ujion  the  market.  No  one  can  well 
study  the  life  and  tinn  8  of  Napoleon  without  the  aid  of  the 
sidcrights  which  Gen.  Marbot  throws  upon  t lie  whole  i)eriod 
of  the  Nai)oleonic  wais  uj)  to  1H14.  It  is  not  often  that  a  great 
w<irk  in  ;i  foreign  language  is  so  intelligently  reproducetl. 
The  translator  was  compelled  to  condense  materially  at  points, 
but  he  has  done  it  with  much  discrelion. 

The  Negro  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    By  Edward  Ingle, 

A.B.    Paper,  8vo,  i)p.  110.     Baltimore:    The   Johns 

Hojikins  Press,     ^l. 

The  lato-st  issue  in  tlio.lohns  Hopkins  Historictal  and  Polit- 
ical .Scien<-c  Studies  is  entitled  "  The  Negro  in  this  District  of 
Columbia,"  and  its  author  is  Mr.  Edward  Ingle,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  that  university,  and  who  has  given  much  time  and 
attention  Itoth  to  the  historical  and  to  the  present  and  prac- 
tical (rouditions  of  social  and  economic;  life  in  Maryland  and 
tliat  general  region.  This  study  will  take  its  jiliice  beside 
tliut  of  Dr.  Hrackett  and  sevciral  other  useful  monographs 
which  have  appeared  oi-  are  known  to  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

Socialism   and  the  American  Spirit.     B.y  Nicholas  Paine 

Uilinan.     12mo,  jip.  o80.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Miflflin 

&  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Oilman,  whose  valuable  work  upon  profit 
sharing  has  been  so  widely  read,  has  now  given  us  a  vcjlume 
which  contains  to  a  large  extent  the  social  and  economic  phil- 
osophy which  underlies  his  adv<K;acy  of  profit-sharing  as  a 
mode  of  industrial  jjeace  and  as  a  means  of  social  progress, 
Mr.  (lilman's  di.scrimination  Ix'tween  the  Eurotxian  idea  of  the 
socialistic;  state  and  the;  American  spirit  of  individualism 
which  neverthcdess  welcomes  united  action  for  certain  given 
ends,  is  lK)th  ingenious,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  well  considered 
and  true.' 

American  Marine  :  The  shipping  Question  in  History  and 
Politics.  By  William  W.  Bates.  Octavo,  pp.  493. 
Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $4. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bates  has  lx;ea  connected  with  American 
shipping  and  American  shiiijiing  interests  for  fifty  years,  and 
is  at  onc-e  an  expc-rt  and  an  enthusiast.  His  ardor  fcir  the  up- 
building of  our  Araenc'an  maritime  interests  will  put  him  into 
symjiathetic  touch  with  a  large  prcjportioii  of  his  reatlers.  He 
has  given  us  a  book  whic;h  discusses  navigation  laws,  and  the 
poliiicrs  that  the  United  States  Government  lia«  pursued  to- 
ward the  shipping  interest,  and  which  deals  in  detail  with 
such  ciuesticjiis  as  the  durability  of  British  and  American- 
l)nilt  ships,  the  marine  insurance  qucistion,  and  many  matters 
technic-al  in  their  character  but  of  essential  )>eurin^  uixm  the 
general  theme.  Mr.  Bates  is  a  believer  in  the  policy  of  i)ro- 
tc'c-tion,  as  applied  U)  the  ui)building  of  our  ocean-carrying  in- 
terests and  our  shipbuilding  industry. 

Personal  Reminiscences,  184f)-1890.  Including  some  not 
hitherto  ijublished  of  Lincoln  and  the  War.  By  L.  E. 
Chittenden.  Octavo,  pp.  44.3.  New  York.  Rich- 
mond, Croscup  &  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  who  has  given  us  one  gcx>d  book  in 
his  "'Recollections  of  President  Lincoln,"  now  gives  ns 
another  in  his  personal  reminiscences,  covering  the  period 
from  1S4<J  tolKKj.  The  book  is  not  c;on.secutive,  V>ut  contains  a 
series  <)f  chapters  prac;tically  complete  in  themselves,  many 
of  them  jjossessing  very  great  inten-st,  all  of  thi;m  having  an 
air  of  perfect  candor,  and  some  of  them  itossc^ssing  true  his- 
torical value.  They  have  to  do  with  pohtical  parties  and 
episcxles,  with  many  Vermont  concerns,  with  school  teaching, 
duck  shcxiting.  hyimotism,  birds.  IxMjks  and  various  misc;ei- 
laneous  matters.  The  last  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  c:haracter  and  c-areer  of  Lincoln.  It  was,  in  our 
opinion,  a  mistake  of  judgment  on  Mr.  Chittenden's  part  to 
bind  this  es.say  on  Lincoln  into  the  volume  of  personal  remin- 
iscences. It  should  have  been  given  to  the  pubhc  in  a  sepa- 
rate form. 

Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in  London.    Edited  by 
Charles  Booth.      Vol.   IV.    Octavo,  pp.   354.     New- 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 
Mr  Charles  Booth,  the  distiigruished  investigator  of  the 
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social  and  economic  condition  of  tlio  people  of  the  English 
jnetropolis,  now  presents  xis  with  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Ijreat  work  on  the  "  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in  London." 
This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  "  Trades  of  East  London,"  and 
most  of  it  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Booth's  colleagues  and  as- 
sistants in  his  inve.stigation.  The  introduction,  however,  is 
by  Mr.  Booth,  as  is  the  final  (chapter  on  the  sweating  system. 
Beatrice  Potter  contributes  the  chapter  on  the  dock  laborers, 
and  the  one  on  the  tailoring  ti-ade  ;  David  P.  Schloss  writes  of 
the  organization  and  method  of  the  boot-making  trade  ;  Mr. 
Booth  liimself  presents  a  comparison  between  the  conditions 
in  the  tailoring  and  boot-making  trades  of  East  London  and 
West  London,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  James  Macdonald 
and  Clara  E.  Collet.  The  furniture  trade  in  East  London  is 
described  by  Ernest  Aves,  the  tobacco  woi-kers  by  Stephen  N. 
Fox,. silk  manufacture  by  Jesse  Argyle,  and  women's  work  in 
general  by  Clara  E.  Collet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
these  industrial  studios  are  based  upon  the  most  exhaustive 
statistical  inquiries,  and  upon  house-to-house  and  shop-to-shop 
study  of  actual  conditions. 

The  People's  Money.    By  W. ,  L.   Trenholm.    12mo,  pp. 

296.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

There  are  whole  shelves  full  of  books  extant  upon  the 
science  of  money,  some  of  them  professedly  ABC  books,  and 
some  of  them  ambitiously  elaborate.  There  is,  however,  a 
place  and  a  market  for  BIr.Trenholm's new  volume,  "The  Peo- 
ple's Money,"  which  is  a  clear,  .straightforward,  untechnical 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  money,  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  business  life  of  our  day,  and  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  the  curi-ent  discussions  about  coinage  and  various 
forms  of  paper  money.  The  average  intelligent  citizen  will 
find  Mr.  Trenholm's  book  a  treasure.  As  comptroller  of  the 
currency  the  author  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  making 
a  practical  study  of  monetary  problems. 

The  History  and  Theory  of  Money.  By  Sidney  Sherwood, 
Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  426.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.    $2. 

Students  of  the  subject  of  money,  and,  even  more  th  n 
students,  the  practical  business  men  who  feel  some  inclination 
to  read  upon  this  vital  questio  ■,  will  find  Dr.  Sidney  Sher- 
wood's book  a  valuable  addition  to  the  economic  library.  Dr. 
Sherwood,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Pohtical  Economy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  invited 
last  year  by  Protessor  James,  oi  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  deliver  a  course  of  twelve  uni- 
versity-extension lectures  in  Philadelphia,  arranged  especially 
for  bankers  and  those  connected  with  monetary  and  financial 
institutions.  The  course  was  opened  with  much  piestige,  and 
a  number  of  distinguished  men  made  brie'  addresses  at  the 
opening  session.  Interesting  discussions  also  followed  each 
one  of  Dr.  Sherwood's  lectures.  The  entire  proceedings,  in- 
cluding discussions,  were  taken  down  by  stenographers,  and 
tho  present  volume  is  made  up  of  the  material  thus  gathered. 
The  lectures  covered  a  broad  range,  dealing  with  historical 
aspects  of  coinage,  gold  and  silver  production,  substitutes  for 
metal  money,  he  ;lace  of  banks  in  the  money  system,  his- 
tory of  American  currency,  history  of  monetary  theories, 
■bimetallism  and  the  silver  question,  and  the  other  practical 
and  present-day  problems  around  \  hich  controversial  dis- 
cussion rages. 

The  Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States.  By  F.  W. 
Taussig.  12mo,  pp.  141.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    75  cents. 

When  Professor  Taussisr,  of  Harvard,  contributed  to  the 
publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association  some  fif- 
teen months  ago  his  monograph  upon  the  silver  situation  in 
the  United  States,  the  worK  was  duly  and  emphatically  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  department  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  copies  printed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Association  were  soon  exhausted,  and  Professor  Taussig 
has  now  rewritten  and  enlarged  the  book.  It  is,  we  are  glad 
to  announce,  made  accessible  to  the  general  public  in  the 
Messrs  Putnam's  "  Questions  of  the  Day"  series.  Professor 
Taussig  has  given  us  a  very  scholarly,  but  not  a  technical  or 
.abstruse  book.  It  is  fair-minded,  and  it  has  a  very  marked 
timeliness. 

People's  Banks  :  A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Suc- 
cess. By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  Octavo,  pp.  277.  New 
York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2.50. 

There  was  manifest  need  of  just  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Wolff  has  given  us  in  this  account  of  what  has  been  ac- 
•complished  by  the  different  kinds  of  people's  banks  and  credit 
associations  of  Eui  ope.  The  book  treats  of  the  subject  from 
both  economic  and  the  social  point  of  view,  and  is  m  the 
-nature  of  propaganda  for  the  general  idea  of  popular  credit 
co-operation.  It  describes  the  credit  associations  of  Schulze- 
Delitzsch   and  the   Raiffesen  loan  banks  of  Germany,  the 


people's  banks  of  Italy,  co-operative  credit  in  Switzerland  and 
Franco,  and  various  similar  movements  and  experiments  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  advocates  of  our  American  buildin'.? 
and  loan  associations,  and  of  various  forms  of  .savings  banks, 
will  find  this  book  a  mine  of  valuable  infoi'mation. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Question.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  22.  New  York  :  Christian  Union  Company. 
10  cents. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  believes  that  a  reconciliation  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  upon  the  school  question  in  this 
country  is  not  an  impossible  task,  and  he  has  shown  on  more 
than  one  occasion  a  willingness  to  meet  the  reasonable  and 
American  element  of  the  Catholic  church  fully  half  w^iy. 
This  sermon,  pi-eached  from  Plymouth  pulpit  arid  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  deservas  very  wide  circulation.  Even  if 
notning  else  were  accomplished  there  is  much  of  good  to  bo 
gained  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Abbott's  discussion. 

The  Last  Voyages  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  as 
Related  by  Himself  and  His  Companions.  By  Charles 
Paul  MacKie.  12mo,  pp.  518.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.     $1.75. 

Mr.  MacKie's  purpose  has  been  to  relate  in  a  plain,  nar- 
rative ?tyle  the  career  of  Columbus  from  the  great  discovery 
until  his  death.  While  his  aim  is  that  of  an  impartial  histo- 
rian, the  result  of  his  study  is  a  more  favorable  view  of  the 
character  and  insight  of  the  great  Admiral  than  is  popular 
with  a  certain  group  of  historical  critics  at  present.  The 
author  bases  his  work  entirely  upon  materials  left  by  Colum- 
bus himself  and  his  associates,  and  he  has  made  his  own  trans- 
lations from  the  originals.  The  general  reader  will  find  in 
these  pages  a  first-hand,  straightforward  presentation  of  Co- 
lumbus's work  in  colonizing  the  New  Wcrld,  of  his  great  in- 
fluence on  later  exploration,  and  of  his  unmerited  and  pitiable 
downfall. 

The  City-State  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  Survey  In- 
troductory to  the  Study  of  Ancient  History.  By  W. 
Warde  Fowler,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  350.  New  York : 
Macmillan&Co.     $1.10. 

"  The  City-State  "  is  an  expansion  of  a  series  of  lectures 
given  for  several  years  by  the  author  to  students  at  Oxford 
Unive:  sity.  It  is  a  general  survey  of  the  political  ife  of  the 
two  great  classical  peoples,  written  in  a  spirit  of  broad  and 
intelligent  historical  study.  The  educational  value  of  i  he 
book  to  beginners  in  its  field  is  considerabl",  and  Mr.  Fowler 
has  the  great  advantage  of  a  lucid,  attractive  style. 

Tenting  on  the  Plains ;  or,  General  Custer  in  Kansas  and 

Texas.    By  Elizabeth  B.  Custer.     12mo,  pp.  393.  New 

York:  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.    $1. 

Mrs.  Custer's  record  of  her  brave  husband's  career  in 
Kansas  and  Texas  is  now  issued  in  a  form  befitting  the  popu- 
lar purse.  This  edition  is  from  new  plates,  with  an  attractive 
cover,  and  presents  an  excellent  appearance.  All  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  expensive  edition  are  included.  The  experiences 
of  General  Custer  which  make  up  this  interesting  account  oc- 
curred during  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  after  the 
close  of  th  J  civil  war. 

The  Political  Value  of  History.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
LL.D.,D.C.L.  12mo,  pp.57.  New  York :  D.Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    75  cents. 

In  siibstance  this  thin  volume  reproduces  a  presidential 
address  which  the  philosophical  historian  Doctor  Lecky  de- 
livered before  a  Biim  ngham  audience.  It  treats  simply  and 
ably  of  the  bearing  of  historical  study  upon  practical  political 
wisdom.  

HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  OF  ART. 

The  Victorian  Age  of  English  Literature.  By  Mrs.  011- 
phant.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  647.  New  York  :  Tait, 
Sons  &  Co.     $3. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  definition  of  literature  is  a  pretty  broad 
one.  She  prefers  to  consider  it  from  the  biographical  and  na- 
tional view  rather  than  from  the  purely  artistic  one.  In 
these  two  volumes,  which  make  delightful  if  a  little  gossipy 
reading,  she  has  given  considerable  space  to  the  critics,  jour- 
nalists, scientific,  theological  and  philosophical  writers  of  th© 
Victorian  age.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  include  all  the 
names  in  these  various  fields  which  are  of  historical  impor- 
tance. The  volumes  give  an  exceUent  bird's-eye  view  of  this 
period,  which  lies  too  near  our  day  to  allow  a  final  criticism. 
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Familiar  Talks  ou  English  Literature.     By  Abby  Saga 

Ricliardson.     12mo,  pp.  4.'}3.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 

&  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  of  Miss  Richardson's  manual 
of  English  literature  from  the  English  Conquest  to  the  death 
of  Wiuter  Scott,  which  has  been  before  the  i)ubHc  for  some 
ten  years.  These  talks  make  no  ijretentions  to  a  i)liilosophi(; 
treatment  or  critical  depth,  but  they  attain  their  purpose 
well — "to  creat(i  a  desire  on  the  ])art  of  those  who  read,  to 
know  the  best  works  of  our  best  authors."  Miss  Richardson 
Is  undoubtedly  wise  in  excluding  for  tho  most  part  biograph- 
ical facts. 

A  Short  Historj-  of  English  Literattire  for  Young  People. 
By  MiBS  E.  S.   Kirkland.    12mo,  i)p.   :i'M.    Chicago. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Miss  Kirkland  is  author  of  "  Six  Little  Cooks,"  "  Dora's 
Housekeeping,"  ety.  The  present  volume  is  intended  to  be  a 
companion  for  her  "Short  History  of  France"  and  "Short 
History  of  Entjland,"  and  the  writer  suggests  that  it  might 
have  approi)riately  1r>cu  called  "an  attempt  to  introduce 
young  i)eople  to  the  study  of  literature."  Wi.sely  avoiding  im- 
important  details  and  choosini^  carefully  her  materials.  Mian 
Kirkland  has  written  a  very  mteresting  ac<;ount  of  English 
literature  from  t'aetlmon  to  Tennyson.  There  are  eleven 
illustrations  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shake8p>eare,  Scott,  etc. 

Persian  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem.     By  Elizalieth 

B.  lieed.     12uio,  pp.  4:>4.     Chicago  :    S.   C.  dnggs  & 
Co.     ri.30. 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  productions  of  tho  season  is 
this  work  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth  B.  Ret>d,  who  has  an 
international  reputation  as  an  Orientalist.  The  results  of  her 
years  of  research  in  the  fields  of  Hindu  and  Persian  literature 
appear  in  the  present  volume  and  in  the  earUer  "  Hindu 
Literature."  Mus  Reed  is,  wo  behove,  the  only  American 
woman  who  has  the  honor  to  hold  full  membership  in  the 
PhiloBt)phical  Society  of  CJreat  Britain.  She  traces  with  a 
most  aiwe  hand  the  development  of  the  literature  of  Persia 
from  tlu«  earliest  times  until  it  was  practically  oxtingnished 
by  i)rie«tly  and  jwhtical  oppre-ssion.  Analysi-s  of  many  of  tho 
Kreatt-r  literary  monuments  are  given,  together  with  trans- 
lations of  copious  extracts  therefrom.  As  frontispiece,  an 
elegant  f(ic-gimile  of  a  portion  of  the  title-page  of  an  illumi- 
at«d  text  is  given,  and  through  the  (ourtesy  of  Prof.  Max 
MtlUer  tho  Ikwk  contains  also  ixjac-simile  of  a  ix)rtion  of  tho 
oldiwt  Zend  manuscript.  The  publishers,  S.  C.  Origgs  &  Co., 
arc  to  b«?  congratulated  ui)on  those  features  of  this  note- 
worthy book  with  which  they  have  boon  mainly  concerned. 

The  Gk)dB  of  Olympos  ;  or,  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Edited  by  Katherine  A.  Raleigh.  12mo, 
pp.  286.     New  Yoik  :  Ca,ssell  Publibhiug  Company. 

The  basis  for  this  volume  on  classic  mythology  is  the 
twentieth  edition  of  the  work  of  Doctor  Peti.s<!us.  Large 
alterations  and  additions  have  been  made,  however,  by  the 
translator  and  editor.  Kathenne  A.  Raleigh.  Passages  from 
English  writers  have  be<'n  sul>stituted  for  thos*;  from  (ierman 
poet«,  several  new  illustrations  have  been  added  and  abundant 
reference  upon  the  main  topics  treated.  Although  primarily 
int«'nded  for  In-ginners  in  its  interesting  field,  the  Ixjok  will  be 
very  valuable  to  more  advanced  students  of  clas.sical  art  and 
Ut<>rature.  The  material  features  of  the  work  are  most  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art.     By  Henry  Balfour, 

M.  A.,  F.  Z.  S.     12mo,  pp.  146.    New  York  :  Macmil- 

lan  &  Co.    *1.'2.5. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  curator  of  the  ethnographical  department 
of  the  Oxford  University  Museum,  ana  has  had  resource  to 
abundant  mat*;riaLs.  His  essay  is  an  inductive  study  of  the 
earliest  forms  and  chanj?es  of  decorative  art.  He  draws  his 
examples  from  the  primitive  living  races,  and  reasons,  there- 
fore, from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  general  reader 
who  is  intcUigentlv  interested  in  the  origin  of  art  will  find 
this  a  most  readable  httle  treatise.  Numerous  illustrations 
accompany  the  text. 

Recollections   of   Middle   Life.     By    Francisque  Sarcey. 

12mo,  pp.  319.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

$1.50. 

For  just  about  a  generation  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  journalistic  and  dramatic 
Ufa  of  Paris.  His  varied  career  has  also  embraced  the  work 
of  the  teacher  and  lecturer.  The  present  volume,  which  Mr. 
Edward  Carey,  of  the  New  York  Timen,  has  tran-sla^ed,  is  a 
sequel  to  a  volume  M..  Sarcey  wrote  in  1885  under  the  title 


"Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse."  These  pages  glow  with  the  wit  and 
observation  of  a  strong,  frank,  attractive  personality,  and 
offer  a  better  insight  into  the  literary  France  of  our  day  and 
days  just  past  than  more  formal  and  less  readable  ones.  As  a 
frontisjuece  a  portrait  of  the  genial  and  hard-working  critic 
is  given. 


CRITICISM,     ESSAYS    AND    BELLES-LETTRES. 

The  Novel  ;  What  It  Is.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    32mo, 

pp.  108.     New  York  :  Macmillau  &  Co.     75  cents. 

The  two  very  notable  articles  which  tho  cosmopolitan 
novelist  recently  contributed  to  tho  Forum  have  been  very 
prettily  lx)und  in  book  form  by  Mr.  (Crawford's  publishers. 
An  ex(;ellent  portrait  is  added.  The  author's  exposition  of  his 
art  is  to  tho  last  degree  interesting  and  timely. 

Excursions  in  Criticism  :  Being  Some  Prose  Recreations 

of  a  Rhymer.    By    William  Watson,  12mo,  pp.  166. 

New  York  :  Macmillau  &  Co.    $2. 

These  "  prose  recreations  of  a  rhymer,"  gathered  into  this 
volume  and  dedicated  to  (h'oige  Meredith,  nave  appeared  in 
various  periodicals.  They  are  all  short,  and  being  ui»ou  topics 
of  great  contemporary  interest  in  criticism,  are  eminently 
readable  in  themselves.  Mr.  Watson's  criticism  in  general 
shows  the  same  sane  and  poised  quaUty  as  his  jioetry.  The 
reader  feels  that  he  is  hearing  "one  who  can  sjd^ak  with  au- 
thority and  who  speaks  from  his  whole  personality.  To 
most  of  t)ur  readers  the  chapters  most  attractive  may  per- 
liaps  be  those  upon  "  Low<!ll  as  a  Critic,"  "  Ibsen's  Prose 
Dramas,"  and  "  Mr.  Hardy's  Toss." 

The  Dnima  :  Addresses  by  Henry  Irving.     12mo,  pp.  201. 

New  York  :  Tait.  Sons  &  Co.     $1.25. 

No  art  has  risen  more  rajfidly  and  steadily  in  favor  with 
the  conservative,  studious  cliuss<!s  during  the  past  few  decades 
than  that  of  the  actor.  It  is  significant  that  each  of  these  four 
addresses  of  a  lover  and  master  <^f  the  stage  was  dehvered  be- 
fore a  distinctly  <Hlu<'atioi)al  IxKly  •  one  at  Harvard,  two  at  Ed- 
inl)urgh  and  one  at  ()xf(jrd.  Mr.  Irving  has  upon  ea<'h  occa- 
si(jii  chosen  subjects  most  intimately  connected  with  his  own 
profession,  and  treated  them  not  only  with  dignity  and  insight, 
but  with  a  language  which  gives  them  high  rank  as  litera- 
ture. • 

The  Choice  of  Books  :  By  Frederic  Harrison.    16mo,  pp. 
I6;i.    New  York  :  Macmillau  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Those  who  are  d  sirons  of  having  a  choice  gnido  and  in- 
centive to  truly  valuable  reading  at  hand  can  make  no  mis- 
take in  choosing  "  The  Choice  of  Books."  Mr.  Harrison  has  a 
"  missiim  " — if  one  <-.an  use  that  abused  word — in  these  d  ys  of 
indi8<-riminate  and  self-indulgent  reading.  He  reminds  us 
once  more  that  the  perusal  of  IxKjks  is  a  part  of  lif  and  ought 
to  bo  under  the  domination  of  rational  and  elevated  purpose. 

Through  Colonial  Doorways.     By  Anne  Hollingsworth 

Wharton.     12mo,  pp.  237.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Co.    $1.25. 

Our  revolutionary  forefathers  are  traditionally  supposed 
to  have  led  a  rather  stx'rn  and  strugglintj  existence.  Miss 
Wharton's  genial  pen  intrcxluces  us  to  the  lighter,  more  social 
side  of  their  life.  She  tells  us  how  they  t<jld  good  stories, 
I  ow  they  loved  and  how  they  danced.  The  only  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  these  very  enjoyable  papers  is  that  they  so  soon 
come  to  an  end.  The  author's  style  is  a  cheery  and  inviting 
one.  and  the  publishers  have  adapted  the  external  appearance 
of  the  book  thereto.  The  frontispiece  is  a  charming  bit  of  an 
old  colonial  doorway. 

Observations  of  a  Musician.    By  Louis  Lombard.    Paper, 
16mo,  pp.  114.    Utica,  N.  Y.  :  Published  by  the  author. 

Louis  Lombard  is  at  the  head  of  the  Utica  CN.  Y  )  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  His  brief  essays  ui^m  varied  topics  in  the 
mu.sical  domain  are  most  intelligent,  j)ointed  and  up  to  date. 

Our  Cycling  Tour  in  England.  By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 
12mo,  pp.  315.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1..50. 

Mr. Reuben  Gtold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Wiscon.sin,  proved  sometime  ago  that  he  could 
write  delightfully  of  his  experiences  in  canoeing  upon  the 
"  Historic  Waterways  '  of  the  Badger  State.  In  this  present 
journal  of  vacation  rambling  in  the  Motherland  he  has  been 
ecjually  successful.  It  is  a  quiet  record,  full  of  a  genuine  love 
for  nature  and  humanity,  and  brimful  of  that  pers<jnal  anec- 
dote which  is  the  chief  charm  of  such  out-door  books  as  this. 
The  half-dozen  illustrations  are  excellent,  as  well  as  tho  little 
cuts  used  as  chapter  headings. 
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How  to  Know  tlie  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs.  William  Stan- 
Dana.  l~ino,  pp.  314.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

This  deUghtftil  and  timely  book  will  at  once  attract  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  love  our  wild  flowers  in  their  haunts,  and 
who  wish  to  identity  them  without  a  labored  scientific  analysis, 
'falsing  a  suggestion  from  John  Burroughs  the  authors  have 
grouped  according  to  the  color  of  the  flowers.  The  order  of  the 
seasons  is  also  <'bserved.  A  largo  number  of  descriptions  is 
given  and  with  each  plant  are  given  its  English,  scientific  and 
family  name.  Technical  matter  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
and  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen.  The  book  will  prove  a 
handbook  companionable  as  well  as  reliable.  It  is  so  strongly 
bound  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  woods  without  fear  of  in- 
jiiry.  

POETRY    AND    THE    DKAMA. 

Second  Book  of  Verse.    By  Eugene  Field.     13mo,  pp.  269. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Eugene  Field  requires  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 
His  ■'Second  Book  of  Verse  "  contains  all  the  humor,  pathos, 
mavelous  metrical  effects  and  sly  wit  for  which  eai'lier  vol- 
umes have  prepared  us.  A  considerable  number  of  the  pieces 
in  this  book  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  European  trip,  but  the 
tone  is  American  throughout.  Per.sonally,  we  enjoy  Mr.  Field 
best  when  he  sings  of  child  life  and  when  he  employs  th  ?  ring- 
ing ballad  metre. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake.  By  Frank  Leyton.  Fourth 
edition.  lOmo,  pp.  149.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Greene  &  Co.     11.25. 

The  fact  that  this  is  a  fourth  edition  of  this  little  volume 
of  Enghsh  poems  makes  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  its  popu- 
larity. To  us  Mr.  Leyton's  muse  seems  a  rather  moody  and 
rather  melancholy  creature.  These  pages  are  certainly  poetic, 
however  ;  the  work  of  a  thinker  and  a  dreamer,  with  many 
musical  lines  and  admirable  ideas.  The  sombre  side  of  Ufe  is 
eertainly.a  legitimate  field  for  the  poet,  and  many  people 
prefer  the  shadows  of  the  "  metaphysical  cloud  "  to  the  sun- 
shine of  humor.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Leyton  to 
give  the  impression  that  all  of  his  verse  is  tinged  with  sad- 
ness. There  is  a  reminiscence  of  Blake  in  this  later  poet's 
work. 

The  Eloping  Angels  :    A  Caprice.    By  William  Watson. 

16mo,  pp.  29.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  English  poet  calls  this  brief  prodaction  a  caprice  ;  but 
a  true  and  delicate  moral  lies  beneath  the  levity,  as  Mr  Watson 
indicates  in  his  dedication  to  Grant  Allen.  The  poem  treats 
•f  two  angels  who  prefer  the  love  upon  earth  to  the  somewhat 
extenuated  love  of  Paradise.  It  is  most  artistically  printed 
and  bound. 

•Rie  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.    With   Memoir, 

Notes,    Index,    Etc.     12mo,    pp.    607.    New    York : 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  edition  of  Dryden's  poems  is  a  practically  complete 
one  for  the  ordinary  student.  It  contains  "  all  of '  his  original 
poems,  songs  and  lyrics  from  plays  not  hitherto  reprinted; 
his  translation  from  Theocritus,  Horace  and  Homer;  and 
selections  from  those  from  Lucretius  and  Ovid."  The  text 
has  been  carefully  compared  with  that  of  previous  editions, 
and  the  original  titles  and  mottoes  are  retained.  Short  notes 
precede  the  main  division  of  the  poetry.  The  volume  is 
strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  the  type,  though  necessarily 
fine,  is  perfectly  clear. 

Ideala  :    A  Romance  of  Idealism.    By  Charles  Grlssen. 

Paper,  ]2mo,  pp.  172.    San  Francisco :    San  Francisco 

News  Company.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Grissen's  romance  of  idealism  is  so  uneven  in  quality 
it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  a  whole.    It  has  in  places  a  very    . 
evident  poetic  imagination  and  is  generally  metrically  smooth. 
There  are  passages  of  true  lyi'ical  effect,  and  the  idea  of  the 
whole  poem  is  a  high  one. 

Dream  of  the  Ages  :    A  Poem  of  Columbia.    By   Kate 

Brownlee  Sherwood.    Quarto,  pp.  81.    Washington, 

D.  C. :     The  National  TriMtne. 

Mrs.  Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood  has  heretofore  given  proof 
of  excellent  lyrical  power  and  of  a  peculiar  fehcity  in  writing 
poems  of  patriotism.  The  '"  Dream  of  the  Ages  "  is  a  poetic 
outline  of  American  history,  written  in  several  metres  and 
with  many  illustrations,  including  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
It  is  well  worth  reading  at  this  particular  time.  The  cover  is 
attractive  in  blue  and  gold. 


The  Plutocrat :  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts.     By  Otto  Freder- 
ick Schupphaus.     12rao,   pp.    lOU.     New  York:     A. 
Lovell  &  Co.    $1. 
This  drama  cannot  bo  called  literature,  nor  cah  it  be  of 

much  value  to  the  student  of  sociology.    Nevorthelo.ss  it  is  in. 

its  way  a  mite  toward  the  solution  of  the  groat  labor  and. 

capital  question,  and  wiU  doubtle.ss  find  many  readers. 

RELIGION   AND    MORALS. 
Phillips  Brooks'  Addresses.    With  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Julius  H.  AVard.     lOmo,  pp.  174.    Boston  :  Charles  E. 
Brown  &  Co.    $1. 

-  This  little  volumo  is  daintily  bound  and  contains  an  ad- 
mirable etched  portrait  of  the  great  preacher  by  W.  H.  W. 
Bicknell.  The  six  addresses  upon  various  occasions  are  en- 
titled: "The  Beauty  of  a  Life  of  Service,"  "Thought  and 
Action,"  "TheDuty  of  the  Christian  Business  Man,"  "True 
Liberty,"  "The  Christ  in  Whom  Christians  Believe,"  and. 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  A  brief  intrtduction  is  written  by  Bev 
Juhus  H.  Ward. 

Sermons  Preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Washington,  D. 

C.    By  George  William  Douglas,  S.  T.  D.      12mo,  pp. 

302.     New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph.     $1.50. 

These  brief  sermons  are  all  marked  by  manliness  and 
sympathy.  Though  printed  primarily  at  the  request  of  the- 
preacher's  Protestant  Episcopal  parish,  they  have  that  depthi 
of  humanity  and  clear,  straightforward  style  which  makes 
them  worthy  of  a  wide  reading  pubhc. 

Primary    Convictions.     By    William    Alexander,    D.D., 

Columbia  College  Lectures.    Octavo,  pp.  338.    New 

York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.5«. 

The  larger  number  of  these  discussions  were  originally 
given  as  "  Columbia  College  Lectures  on  Subjects  Connected, 
with  Evidence  of  Christianity  "  in  1893.  Bshop  Alexander 
has  treated  with  scholary  conservatism  and  Christian  Faith 
the  reUgious  convictions  which  find  utterance  in  the  Nicene- 
and  Apostles'  Creeds,  with  which  his  thinking  is  in  accord. 
Back  of  such  a  book  there  is  a  hf e  of  study  and  experience,, 
which  has  the  right  to  speak  with  authority. 

Nobiscum  Deus  :    The   Gospel  of  the   Incarnation.    By 

William  Frederic  Faber.      12mo,  pp.  187.    New  York : 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph.     $1. 

Into  each  of  the  chapters  of  this  little  book  there  goes  the 
spirit  of  an  eminently  practical  but  still  deeply  reUgious 
Christianity.  The  style  is  such  as  to  give  clear  and  strong 
utterance  to  the  timely  thoughts  which  center  about  the  idea 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  now  and  here.  By  the 
author  of  "  The  Church  for  the  Times." 

The  Life  of  Love  :  A  Course  of  Lent  Lectures.    By  the 

Rev.  George  Body,  D.D.     12mo,  pp.  249.    New  York  : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  volume  is  based  upon  a  course  of  Lent  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  Doctor  Body  in  London.  The  addresses  are  clear  in 
language  and  reverent  in  tone,  written  from  a  rather  extreme 
high  church  position.  The  predominant  note  seems  ecclesias- 
cal  and  bibUcal  rather  than  human. 

In  Spirit  and  in  Truth.    Essays  by  Younger  Ministers  of 

the  Unitarian  Church.    With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 

James  De  Normandie.   12mo,  pp.  163.  Boston  :  George 

H.  Ellis. 

Unitarianism  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  history  in  this 
country  was  necessarily  somewhat  of  a  destructive  force. 
Channing  preached  the  doctrine  of  individuality  so  strongly 
that  his  followers  have  been  comparatively  weak  in  organiza- 
tion. This  little  volume  of  essays  by  younger  Unitarian 
clergymen  is  the  outgrowth,  a  reaction,  a  constructive  tend- 
ency in  the  ranks  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  "  It  represents  a 
tendency  away  from  negations  and  criticisms  to  a  religion  of 
positive  assertions."  There  are  chapters  by  separate  writers- 
upon  "The  Philosophy  of  Eehgion,"  "  The  Revelation  of  God. 
in  Nature,"  "  The  Thoughts  of  God  in  the  Bible,"  "  The  Use 
of  a  Liturgy  in  Worship,"  etc.,  all  marked  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligence and  reverence. 

Golden  Rule  Meditations.    By  Amos  R.   Wells.    24mo, 
pp.   104.    Boston  :  United  Society  of    Christian  En- 
deavor.   75  cents. 
These  tender  and  sensible  meditations  upon  the  religious 

element  in  the  experiences  of  daily  life  are  placed  m  book  form- 
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at  the  request  of  many  readers.  They  first  appeared  from 
week  to  week  in  the  cohimns  of  The.  (tolden  Rule.  The  little 
volume  will  bo  an  apprupriate  present  to  a  Christian  En- 
■deavorer. 

Youth.  By  Charles  Waener.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Ernest  Redwood.  I'imo,  pp.  2'M.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Moatl  &  Co.     $1.2.5. 

The  moral  and  soi-ial  problems  of  the  rising  generation 
to-day  are  essentially  the  same  the  world  over  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  surprisinu'  that  a  work  written  primarily  for 
the  youth  of  Franco  is  found  to  bo  etiually  adapted  to  condi- 
tions on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  book  of  Charles  Wajj- 
nor  called  "  Youth."  which  Ernest  Redwood  has  translated,  is 
mainly  a  book  of  moral  warning  and  advice.  We  use  the 
word  moral  in  this  connection  in  its  widest  sense,  Mr.  Wag- 
ner ojiposes  with  great  intelUgenco  and  with  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers  from  the  Zeilf/tist  the  .skepticism,  disillusfonment, 
lick  of  enthusiiusm,  utilitarianism  and  <.ther  prevailinff  evils 
of  our  day.  He  sums  up  the  bad  results  of  our  materialistic 
civilization  in  the  phra.se  :  "  Man  is  belittled  in  his  own  eye^." 
Our  escape,  according  to  Mr.  Wagner.  dtx?s  not  lie  in  a  reac- 
tion which  shall  deny  our  century.  l)ut  in  a  return  to  faith,  to 
activity  and  methods  less  introspective  than  those  in  vogue. 
The  stylo  of  the  book  is.  perhajw,  a  trifle  rhetorical.  l)ut  it  is 
simple  and  fully  adecjuate  to  the  timely  and  generally  sound 
mesuago  of  the  author. 

Seed  :  Number  One  Hard.  Six  Speeches.  By  John  G. 
Woollcy.  l'.iino,  pj).  157.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Comi)any.     $1. 

To  the  temperance  workers  of  the  country  the  name  of 
John  G.  Woolley  is  probably  familiar.  This  htth?  l)ook  em- 
briu-es  a  half  dozen  addres-ses  upon  temperance  reform  de- 
livered before  various  public  iMxIies.  Mr.  Woolley  is  himself 
a  roforme<l  inebri.ite,  and  hi>  has  established  a  sanctuary  for 
his  afllict<>d  fellows  upon  1-U>st  Island,  Minnesota.  To  "that 
mission  the  publishers  have  made  u  gift  of  the  iKKjk. 

The  Great  Awakening.  A  Report  of  the  Chri.stian  Con- 
vention of  the  Northwest,  Conducted  by  Rev.  B. 
Fay  Mills  and  R<>v.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  at  Minne- 
ajxilis,  Minn.  Quarto,  pp.  122.  Minneapolis  :  H.  B. 
Hudson.    2.")  cents. 

This  is  a  stenogTaphic  report  of  a  great  religious  conven- 
tion held  in  Minneapolis  in  March.  It  ia  of  more  than  local 
interest,  in  that  it  contains  a  portrait  and  .a  numli  r  of  ad- 
drosses  of  tho  rising  young  evangelist,  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills. 


THEOLOGY   AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

Present  Day  Theology'.     A  Popular  Di.scussion  of  Leading 

Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith.    By  Lewis  French 

Steai-ns.    Octavo,  pp.  !>it2.   New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    $3.. 50. 

Lewis  French  Stearns  was  for  alxiut  a  decade  before  his 
■death  (in  18'.t2)  professor  of  Christian  Theolojjy  in  B.ingor  The- 
ological Seminary  (Congregational)  This  book  is  the  princi- 
p.il  work  which  ho  left.  Professor  Stearn.s  came  of  a  Puritan 
stock  which  has  pro<luced  many  thinkers  and  writers,  and  he 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for  him.s«df.  In  "  Present 
Day  Theology  "  he  treats  of  the  central  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity from  tho  standpoint  of  Protestant  Evangelicism.  In 
a  letter  quoted  in  this  volume  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher 
writes  of  the  author:  "  He  looks  at  things  with  an  open 
eye,  sees  clearly  what  arc  the  fundamental  questions, 
and  is  capable  of  bringing  to  the  discussion  of  them  a 
sincere  Christian  spirit  and  a  refined,  cultivated  intel- 
lect." Profes.sor  Stearns'  style  is  simple  and  logical, 
well  adapted  for  the  general  reading  public.  The  book  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  the  author  and  a  biographical  sketch  by 
his  relative,  Prof.  George  L.  Prentiss.  The  text  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  biblical  references  and  an  index  of  these 
is  given. 

Oatlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma.    By  Dr.  Adolf  Har- 

nack.    12rao,  pp.  579.    New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company.     $2.. 50. 

The  minuteness  of  German  scholarship  prevails  too  largely 
in  this  "  History  of  Dogma  "  to  allow  it  to  be  considered  a  work 
for  recreative  hours.  It  is,  however,  the  latest  work  of  a 
celebrated  and  profound  scholar  in  church  history,  translated 
■with  his  expressed  wish  by  a  former  p  pil,  ProfeR.=or  Edwin 
Knox  Mitchell,  now  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Dr. 
Harnack  traces  the  rise  of  Christian  dogma,  its  accretions  and 
modifications  from  Greek  philosophy,  and  its  development, 
down  to  the  period  of  t  e  Reformation.  The  work  bel  ngs  to 
a  field  of  research  in  which  comparatively  little  has  been  done 


by  English  and  American  scholars,  and  will,  therefore,  recom- 
mend Itself  to  many  students. 

The  Blood  Covenant :  A  Primitive  Rite  and  Its  Bearings 
on  Scripture.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Octavo,  pp. 
4O0,     Philadelphia  :  John  D.  Wattles,    $3. 

In  this  second  edition  of  a  work  which  a  few  years  ago 
attracted  a  very  wide  and  favorable  notice,  the  author.  Rev. 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  has  added  a  considerable  amount  of  mat- 
ter. He  has  aimed  to  answer  critical  objections  which  were 
raised  when  tho  first  edition  appeared.  Dr.  Trumbull  is  well 
known  as  a\ithor  of  "  Ksidesh  Barnea  "  and  many  other  works, 
and  as  editor  of  the  Siniddi/  School  Times.  His  "Blood  Cove- 
nant "  is  a  monument  of  exhaustive  research  and  conviiu^ing 
inductions  uiwn  a  hitherto  obstjure  religious  rite  of  antiquity. 

Christ  and  Criticism  :  Thoughts  Concerning  the  Relation 
of  Christian  Faith  to  Biblical  Criticism.  By  Charles 
Marsh  Meml,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  195.  Now  York: 
AiLson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    75  cents. 

This  treatise  is  partly  an  xpansion  of  the  last  chapter  of 
tho  author's  work  on  "  Supernatural  Rovi^lation."  It  is  a  dis- 
cussion, conservative  but  critical,  of  tlie  (juestion  how  far  the 
authority  of  Christ  should  h.ive  a  weight  in  modifying  biblical 
criticism.  Doctor  Mead  is  professor  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

Are  the  Baptists  Biiptists  ?  A  Study  in  Comparative 
Church  Polity.  By  Kago  Pulsidore.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  iV).     Boston  :  C'harles  H.  Kilbom. 

A  monograph  on  Bai>tist  polity  by  a  pastor  of  that  church. 

Tho  Philosophy  of  Individuality  ;  or,  The  One  and  the 

Many.     By  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell.     Octavo, 

pp.519.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    |>3. 

This  is  an  elal>orate  and  extended  work  for  tho  technical 
student  of  iUetaphysics.  It  embodies  "an  attempt  to  find 
stJible  and  now  paradoxical  first  princii)los,"  and  is  an  out- 
growtli  of  the  system  of  thought  presented  in  tho  author's 
earlier  works— " Studies  in  General  Science,"  and  "Tho  Phys- 
ical B.'i-sis  of  Immortality."  Even  one  who  is  outside  the 
mvstic  realm  of  i)hilo.sf>pnical  discussion  is  Iwund  to  notice 
what  an  important  influence  modern  physical  science  is  hav- 
ing upon  metaphysicji.  Tho  preface  of  "Tho  Philoso])hy  of 
Individuality  "  states  that  it  contains  a  "theory  of  the  In- 
herent corri'lations  of  all  proces-ses."  In  tho  discu.ssion  of  that 
theory  the  author  treats  of  "motion,"  "  tho  rliythmic  atom." 
"electricity,"  "magnetism,"  etc.,  before  she  discusses  tho 
phenomena  of  life  and  consciousne!28. 

The  Meaning  and  the  Method  of  Life  :  A  Search  for  R- 
ligion  in  Biology.  By  George  M.  Gould,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Octavo,  pp.  297.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
#1.7.5. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  such  a  book  would  have  had  very 
few  readers,  in  factt  it  could  proV)ably  not  have  b<,'cn  written. 
It  IB  an  elaborate  atternjit  to  arrive  at  an  indei)endent  religious 
theory  by  the  highway  of  biology.  Tho  style  of  the  work  m  so 
profoundly  metaphysical  and  scientific  that  it  will  appeal  to  a 
comparatively  small  circle.  It  is  full  of  wide  knowledge  and 
what  appears  to  be  profound  thinking. 


NEW   EDITIONS   OF   OLD   FAVORITES. 

Waverley  ;  or,  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp  417-.397.  Boston  :  Bastes  & 
Lauriat.    New  York  :  Brjan,  Taylor  &  Co.    $5. 

Estes  &  Lauriat  are  publishing  a  new  limited  edition  of 
the  Waverlo,  novels,  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  nofsd 
hardly  fear  a  rival.  Tho  forty-eight  volumes  of  the  series  will 
contain  three  hundred  etchings  from  original  drawings  by  tho 
l)cst  French,  English  and  Scotch  artists,  undtsr  tho  general 
supervision  f  Mr.  Macbeth  Raebum.  Tho  illustration  is, 
p  rhap.s,  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  edition.  The  emi- 
nent English  litterateur.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  furnishes  critical 
notes  to  each  v  '1  me.  a  general  introduction,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  each  novel.  He  has  had  the  privilege  of  examining 
Scott's  library  at  Abbotsford  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Scott,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter.  Tho 
tvpograijhical  and  binding  details  of  the  edition  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  other  features,  which,  taken  together,  can  well 
sustain  the  appellation  "International."  The  Scott-loving 
world  is  to  be  highly  congratulated.  The  first  two  volrmies 
are  devoted  to  "Waverley,"  the  first  illustration  being  a  por- 
trait of  the  great  romancer. 
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The  Caxtoiis :  A  Family  Picture.  By  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton.  Two  vols.,  12ino,  pp.  339-373.  Boston  : 
Little,  Browu  &  Co.    $3. 

Messr ;.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  at  present  publishing  a 
"  New  Library  Edition  "  of  the  works  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  The 
general  style  of  the  volumes  is  like  that  of  their  edition  of  the 
romances  of  Dumas.  Their  appearance  is  a  delight  to  the  eye 
in  printing  and  binding.  The  series  will  be  completed  in  forty 
volumes,  for  each  of  which  Mr.  Edmund  H.  Garret  contributes 
a  beautiful  etching.  The  edition  recommends  itself  to  lovers 
of  standard  English  fiction,  and  it  is  issued  at  a  most  reason- 
able price. 

Amiel's  Journal.  The  Journal  in  Time  of  Henri-Frederic 
Amiel.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Two 
vols.,  18mo,  pp.  415-402.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  recently  issued  a  new  edition  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  translation  of  Amiel's  Journal,  to- 
gether with  her  helpful  notes  and  very  sympathetic  introduc- 
tion. These  two  quiet,  dainty  httle  volumes  contain  consola- 
tion and  stimulus  of  a  very  rare  quality.  Amiel's  claim  is,  as 
Mrs.  Ward  wrote  long  ago,  that  of  "The  Poet  and  the  Artist." 
sustained  by  that  of  a  profound  thinker  and  a  man  of  large, 
human  sympathy. 

The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  M.A.,  F.R  S.  Edited  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  12mo,  pp.  402.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $L50. 

Many  editions  of  this  famous  diary  have  appeared  since  the 
first,  in  18^.5.  The  present  one  is  based  upon  Bright's,  with  the 
notes  of  Lord  Braybrooke.  These  notes,  however,  have  been 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  latest  research,  many  have  been 
added,  and  nearly  a  fourth  more  of  the  original  diary  is  in- 
cluded than  in  Bright's  edition.  The  editor,  Henry  B.  Wheat- 
ley,  has  brought  together  the  main  particulars  of  Pepys'  life 
which  the  diary  itseif  does  not  reveal.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains an  excellent  etching  of  the  old  Englishman,  with  several 
other  valuable  illustrations.  The  mechanical  features  show 
the  usual  good  qualities  of  Bohn's  libraries. 

Boswell's  Johnson.  Edited  by  Mowbray  Morris.  12mo, 
pp.  74L    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.2.5. 

The  excellent  features  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s 
popular  "  Globe  Library  "  are  perfectly  familiar.  This  new 
edition  of  the  famous  masterwork  of  Boswell  sustains  the 
reputation  for  careful  editing,  excellent  typography  and 
binding  which  the  earlier  members  of  the  series  gained. 

The  Complete  Angler  ;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Rec- 
reation of  Izaak  Walton.  Edited  by  Edward  Gilpin 
Johnson.  12mo,  pp.  287.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClur^ 
&  Co.    $1. 

This  is  an  attractive,  convenient  little  edition  of  Walton's 
masterpiece  intended  for  those  who  value  the  work  as  a 
literary  production.  Cotton's  essay  and  the  "  heavy  "  techni- 
cal notes  of  many  editions  are  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Edward 
Gilpin  Johnson  has  edited  the  volume  and  writen  for  it  a  brief 
but  sufficient  introduction.  There  are  many  readers  wh  > 
will  prefer  this  edition  to  the  more  complete  and  more  cum- 
bersome ones. 

David  Copperfield.  By  Charles  Dickens.  A  Reprint  of 
the  first  edition.  12mo,  pp.  846.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.     $1. 

American  Notes  and  Pictures  from  Italy.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  A  Reprint  of  the  first  edition.  12mo,  pp. 
398.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  by  his  Sister-in- 
Law  and  his  Eldest  Daughter.  1833  to  1870.  12mo, 
pp.  772.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  call  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  and  popular  reprint  of  the  first  editions 
of  Dickens"  works  now  being  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Charles  Dickens,  the  younger,  who  is  writing  biographical 
and  bibliographical  introductions  to  these  volumes,  states  in 
"  David  Copperfield  "  that  the  autobiographical  element  in 
that  novel  is  far  less  than  the  public  generally  supposes.  The 
collection  of  Dickens'  letters  was  made  by  the  sister-in-law 
and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  novelist,  and  first  published  in 
1883.    Th  ■  present  edition  is  carefully  revised  and  corrected. 


The  Inheritance.    By  Susan  Edmonstono  Ferrier.    Two 
vols.,  12mo,  pp.  453-443.    Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers. 

$2.  .50. 

In  our  issue  of  last  month  we  referred  to  Roberts  Broth- 
ets'  new  complete  edition  of  the  novels  of  Miss  Porrior.  The 
many  readers  who  enjoy  Miss  AUsten's  works  will  find  a  con- 
genial element  in  the  amusing  and  masterly  realistic  novels  of 
the  Scotch  woman.  The  two  volumes  of  "The  Inheritance" 
have  now  appeared. 


BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE   AND    MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS. 

Scenes  from  Every  Land.    A  Photographic  Panorama  of 

the  World.    Edited  by  Thomas  Lowell  Knox.    Size, 

10x13   inches,    pp.    400.     Springfield,    Ohio  :     Mast, 

Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick. 

Quite  similar  to  the  popular  album  prepared  under  John 
L.  Stoddard's  supervision  entitled  "  Ghmpses  of  the  World," 
and  commended  a  month  or  two  ago  in  these  pages,  is  one 
which  comes  from  an  Ohio  firm  of  pubUshers,  entitled  "  Scenes 
from  Every  Land."  It  contains  more  than  500  photographic 
views,  well  produced  by  the  half-tone  process  and  clearly 
printed.  Famous  buildings  and  famous  bits  of  natural  scenery 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  make  up  a  volume  of  much  interest. 
There  is  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 
and  each  chapter  is  accompanied  by  a  few  brief  but  intelligent 
sentences  of  description,  written,  as  we  are  assured,  by  vari- 
ous gentlemen  of  distinction. 

How  Do  You  Spell  It  ?  or.  Words  as  They  Look.  A  Book 
for  Easy  People.  By  W.  T.  C.  Hyde.  12mo,  pp.  342. 
Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1. 

Literary  workers  of  every  name  who  are  not  entirely 
successful  in  the  matter  of  English  orthography  will  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Hyde  for  his  little  book.  It  contains  lists  of  nearly 
all  words  which  are  commonly  misspelled,  with  the  question- 
able portions  of  the  words  printed  in  bold-face  type.  Mr. 
Hyde's  whole  theory— and  it  is  a  sound  one  psychologically — 
is  that  the  true  way  to  learn  to  spell  is  by  means  of  impres- 
sions upon  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  word  should  present  itself  to  the 
mind  as  a  picture,  not  as  a  sound.  The  appendix  contains  a 
large  number  of  definitions  of  technical  commercial  terms. 
All  the  features  of  this  little  work  seem  admirable. 

The  Natural  method  of  Writing  Music.    By  Levi  Orser. 

Paper,   8vo,  pp.   68.      Boston  :     Eastern  Publishing 

Company.    .50  cents. 

A  new  system  of  musical  notation  which  seems  to  us 
sensible  and  i^rogressive.  The  features  of  the  plan  are  clearly 
explained  in  this  pamphlet. 

Three  Roads  to  a  Commission  in  the  United  States  Army 
By  Lieut.  W.  P.  Burnham.  l'2mo,  pp.  170.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  intended  as  a  handbook  of  infoi-mation  to  those 
who  wish  to  attain  a  commissioned  rank  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Lieut.  Burnham  gives  directions  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  laws.  One  may  become  a  second  lieutenant 
by  way  of  West  Point,  or  he  may  be  appointed  from  the  army 
directly,  or  from  civil  life.  The  course  of  study  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  and  points  upon  entrance  examinations  are 
given.  The  author  is  professor  of  Military  Tactics  at  St. 
John's  Military  School,  and  has  written  several  other  works 
of  a  like  character. 

Daily  Dinners  :  A  Collection  of  366  Distinct  Menus  in 
English  and  French.  By  Nancy  Lake.  12mo,  pp.  192. 
New  York  :    Frederick  Warne  &  Co.    $1. 

This  little  volume  by  the  author  of  "  Menus  Made  Easy  " 
is  intended  as  an  aid  for  ladies  of  moderate  means  and  leisure 
"who  may  be  glad  of  more  detailed  assistance  for  daily 
famlylife."  It  contains  a  dinnfer  programme  for  everyday 
in  the  year,  written  in  English  and  in  French,  and  with  notes 
explaiuing  the  less  familiar  dishes.  It  will  be  of  service  ta 
many  who  wish  to  combine  art  and  common  sense  in  the 
management  of  their  tables. 

Outdoors  :  A  Book  of  Healthful  Pleasure.    Paper,  12mo, 

pp.  75.     Boston  :  Pope  Mfg.  Co.     10  cents. 

Now  that  the  season  of  out  door  recreations  is  returning 
lovers  of  "  healthful  pleasure "  will  appreciate  this  gaily 
covered  little  book  with  its  illustrated  articles  on  lawn  tennis, 
yatching,  base  ball,  canoeing,  etc.,  by  noted  authorities. 
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Eminent  Persons'  Biographies.  Reprinted  from  the  Times. 

Vol.  III.    1883-188fi.     12mo,  pp.  311.  New  York :  Mac- 

millau&Co.    $1.2.5. 

In  two  previous  numbers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  we 
have  noticed  the  biofcraphios, which  are  being  reprinted  fiom 
the  London  r/mcs  under  the  title  "  Eminent  Persotis."  The 
third  volume  of  the  series  covers  the  period  from  1KK2  to  1886. 
The  list  of  the  great  dead  is  a  little  .shorter  than  in  the  previ 
OU8  volumes,  but  it  contains  among  others  the  notable  names 
of  Darwin,  Garibaldi,  Oambetta,  Victor  Hugo,  General 
Grant,  etc.  

TECHNOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Machiu*^  Drawiiijj  and  Design.     By  Da\id 

Allan  Low  and  Alfred  William  Bcvis.     12ino,  pp.  782. 

New  York  :  Lougmaus,  Green  &  >  o.    $2..50. 

This  is  quite  an  elaV><>rate  work  addres.s<»d  to  progre-ssive 
students  of  mechanical  engineering.  There  i.s  a  great  wealth 
of  illustration  8pe<nally  prepared  for  this  b(M)k.  and  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  subje<'t  is  jjractical,  logi<-al;  for  ordi- 
nary-puriKJsos  apparently  exhaustive.  Of  the  authors.  David 
Allan  Low  is  headmaster  of  the  People's  Palace  Day  Te<-h- 
nical  Schf)ol,  London,  and  Mr.  Bevis  is  director  of  manual  train- 
ing for  the  school  board  of  that  great  industrial  city— Birming- 
ham. They  have  i)ut  into  this  treatist^  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
perience and  thought. 

The  Measurements  of  Electrical  Currents  and  Other  Ad- 
vanced Primers  of  Electricity.  By  E<lwin  .7.  Houston, 
A.M.  12mo,  pp.  42*.).  New  York  :  Tlu;  W.  J.  Johns- 
ton Company.     |1. 

In  our  February  number  we  noticed  the  first  vohime  of 
Professor  Houston's  "Advanced  Primers"  upon  electricity. 
The  second  volume  has  chapt<-rs  upon  the  various  measure- 
ments of  electric  force  upon  "Arc  Lighting."  "Alternating 
Currents,"  "  The  Ele<-tric  Motor "  and  a  review  called  a 
"  Primer  of  Primers."  The  features  of  giving  extracts  from 
imjiortant  electric-al  works  as  an  aid  to  the  student  in  selcct- 
ing  is  continued. 

Telephone  Lines  and  Their  Propertiej*.     By  William  J. 

Hopkins.     12ino,   pp.    274.     New    York :    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.    ^l.-W. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  Proft«»or  of  Physics  in  the  Drexel  Institute 
■of  Philudeljniia,  has  hiwl  considerable  direct  oxi)erience  with 
telephone  hues.  He  has  written  a  clear,  six^-iin't  treatise  on 
the  subject,  which  explains  in  a  practical  way  to  the  student 
and  to  the  general  reiwler  the  main  facts  in  regard  t<j  wires, 
exchanges,  cables,  long-distance  lines  and  many  other  topics 
conn  cted  with  telephone  construction. 

Amateur  Photography.  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Be- 
ginner. By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  iK). 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    ,50  cents. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln,  editor  of  the  Ph'^tographic  Time*,  has 
reprinted  in  revised  b<H)k  form  a  series  of  articles  which  orig- 
inally appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Christian  Union  and 
Outing.  The  amateur  will  here  find  a  ^ide  for  ordinary  work 
in  photography,  and  an  intr<Kluction  into  the  more  mysteri- 
ous regions  of  the  pastime.  The  treatise  is  illustrated  and 
has  an  appendix  of  useful  tables. 


About  one-fourth  of  the  matter  of  the  original  translation  ap- 
pears, but  little  that  is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  Don 
Quixote  and  his  famous  scjuire  has  be"n  omitted. 


JUVENILE. 
Heroic  Hapi^enings.    Told  in  Verse  and  Story.    By  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks.    Octavo,  pp.  'iSH.    New  York  :    G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Broolw  is  right  at  home  when  it  comes  to 
making  a  volume  of  tales  of  the  olden  timers  which  shall  fas- 
cinate ooys  and  girls,  as  he  proved  in  "  Historic  Boys."  '  Chiv- 
alric  Days."  and  "Historic  Girls."  The  central  figures  of 
"  Heroic  "Happenings  "  are  drawn  from  many  countries  and 
many  times,  as  the  foil  awing  sample  chapter  headingfs  will 
show:  "The  First  War  Correspondent;  Egypt,  B.C.  l.S4fl:  " 
"  The  True  Story  of  Ca-sabianca : "  '"  The  Boys'  Crusade;  "  "  By 
Thames  Water,  "  and  "  The  Liberty  Bell."  Some  of  the  stories 
are  in  ve^se.  The  cover  of  the  volume  will  be  a  delight  to 
children's  hearts,  as  well  as  the  numerous  beautiful  illustra- 
tions by  Garrett,  Birch,  Ogden  and  others. 

The  Ingenious  Grentleman  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha. 

By  Miguel  de  (^ervantes  Saavedra.     12mo,  pp.  286. 

Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    60  cents. 

This  volume  is  an  audition  to  the  series  of  "'  Classics  for 
Children."  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  work  has  been  abridged 
from  Ormsby's  translations,  and  edited  by  Mabel  F.  Wheaton. 


To  Leeward. 
New  York 


FICTION. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 


12mo,  pp.  404. 


Mes.srs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  drawing  near  the  end  of 
their  task  of  furnishing  the  public  a  worthy  uniform  edition 
of  Mr.  Crawford's  popular  novels.  "To  Leeward,"  while  not 
to  be  considered  among  the  very  best  of  his  works,  is  a  story 
of  remarkable  power.  The  present  volume— the  novel  first 
appeared  some  ten  years  ago — has  been  very  recently  revised 
by  Mr.  Crawford. 

Island  Nights'  Entertjiiuments.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  2*29.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.20. 

Three  of  Mr.  Stovon.son'8  most  recent  tales  compose  this 
volume:  "The  Beach  of  Palesa,"  "The  Bottle  Imp,"  and 
"  Th<'  Isle  of  Voices."  All  are  sti^ries  of  the  South  Sea  in  the 
familiar  romantic  style  of  the  author.  Mr.  Stevenson's  genius 
sets  itself  against  some  of  the  strongest  contemiwirary  tend- 
encies in  fiction,  but  i)erhaps  f.ir  that  very  reawm  is  more  ac- 
ceptable to  many  peojjle.  The  numerous  illustrations  and  the 
binding  are  in  peculiar  keeping  with  the  weird  atmosphere  of 
the  tales. 

Stories  of  a  Western  Town.     By  Octave  Thanet.     12mo 
pp.  254.     New  York  :  Charles  S<;ribner'8  Sons.     $1.25. 

The  delightful  stories  of  Hawkeye  Land  which  "  Octavo 
Thanet "  has  recrently  been  contributing  to  the  pages  of 
Scrihner'H  Montlilu  are  now  i)ublished  in  bmik  form.  The 
numerous  fitting  illustrations  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost  are  retained. 
"Octav<'  Thanet's  "  pen  has  done  a  mo.st  worthy  service  in 
the  <-reati<>ii  of  the  long  awaited  "  Mississij)pi  Valley  Litera- 
ture." She  has  a  first  hand  thorough  a<'(iuaiiitance  with  tho.se 
Iowa  towns  which  border  upon  the  gn^at  stream,  and  are 
known  as  the  "river  towns."  and  she  Is  always  to  bo  congrat- 
ulated that  she  has  found  the  life  in  them  worthy  of  a  i)l»ce  in 
fiction. 

A  Tillyloss  Scandal.     By  J.  M.  Barrie.     12mo,  pp.   270. 

New  York  :  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.    *1. 

Our  readers  will  find  a  brief  sketch  of  the  risintf  young 
Scotch  writer.  Mr  .1.  M.  Barrio,  among  our  V)ook  notices  for 
Decx?mlx!r  last.  The  i)re.-ient  volume  (contains  besides  "  A 
Tillyloss  Scandal  "—Tillyloss  being  a  riuarter  in  Thrums, 
which  a  previous  work  of  Mr.  Barrie's  has  made  familiar — 
alMjut  a  baker's  dozen  of  shorter  sketches.  Many  of  these  are 
partly  in  dialect,  and  they  all  have  that  frank,  contagious 
numor  which  seems  the  author's  dominant  quality.  Mr. 
Barrio  has  rediscovered  the  Scotland  of  our  day  as  a  field  for 
fiction. 

The  Last  Tenant.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  12mo,  pp.  349. 
New  York  :    Cassell  Publishing  Company.    $1. 

This  story  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  no  small  produc- 
tion and  no  small  popularitv.  "The  Last  Tenant "  is  a  tal© 
of  a  "  haunte<l  house  "  in  I.iondon,  whose  tragic  mystt^ry  is 
solved  throuifh  the  airency  of  a  spectral  cat.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sombre  character  of  the  plot,  there  is  a  large  infusion 
of  numor  in  the  story,  «nd  the  tone  throughout  is  frank  and 
wholesome. 

Redbank.  Life  on  a  Southern  Plantation.  By  M.  L. 
Cowles.  Pai>er,  12mo,  pp.  370.  Boston  :  Arena 
Publishing  Compnny.     .50  cents. 

A  vigorous,  absorbing  story  of  plantation  life  in  the  South 
in  post-bt'llum  days.  The  chara<;ters  are  drawn  with  a  skill- 
ful hand,  and  become  real  \Hnm\e  to  the  reader.  It  Is  an 
old-fashioned  love  tale,  which  ends  in  a  happy  marriage,  after 
the  author  has  given  us  a  touch  of  tragedy. 

The  Marplot.  By  Sidney  Rfjyse  Lysaght.  ISmo,  pp.  425. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    fl. 

A  novel  with  quite  an  involved  plot,  and  yet  a  strong  por- 
trayal of  character.  The  scenes  are  laid  at  various  times  in 
England.  Ireland  and  Egypt.  It  is  unconventional  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  moral  question,  and  there  is  considerable  passion 
woven  into  the  story,  which  does  not,  however,  deserve  the 
epithet  sensational.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  this 
love  tale  showed  power  and  individuality,  but  a  hand  which  is 
not  yet  quite  certain  of  itself.  Ic  will  hold  the  clo.se  attention 
of  most  readers  who  search  for  .something  a  "  Uttle  different " 
from  the  mass  of  current  fiction. 
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The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane.  By  Mark  Rutherford. 
12mo,  pp.  388.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Last  month  we  noticed  "  The  Autobiography  of  Mark 
Rutherford."  "  The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane  "  is  a  novel 
written  in  the  same  vein,  and  distinguishes  itself  at  once  from 
the  mass  of  current  fl(!tion.  The  book  deals  with  the  England 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  portrays  clearly  and 
ably  the  social  and  religious  convulsions  of  the  time.  The 
mam  interest  of  the  story  centers  about  a  few  strongly-drawn 
characters,  and  the  author  preserves  an  artistic  simplicity. 
If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  it  is  in  the  pessimistic  tone 
which  tends  hero  and  there  to  become  cynical. 

Val-Maria.  A  Romance  of  the  Time  of  Napoleon  I.  By 
Mrs.  Lawrence  TurnbuU.  12mo,  pp.  200.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.25. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnbull  has  the  spirit  and  style  of  a  poet, 
although  she  writes  in  prose.  She  has  followed  her  study  of 
"  The  Catholic  Man,  '  in  which  she  portrayed  the  personality 
of  the  poet  Lanier,  by  "  Val-Maria.  A  Romance  of  the  Time 
of  Napoleon  I."  It  is  written  with  the  delicate  and  unfailing 
purity  of  a  true  artist  in  words.  The  story  itself  is  a  touching 
one  of  a  child  Ufe  which  ended  early  after  having  created  a 
high  work  of  art  in  a  statue  of  the  "'Little  Corporal,"  whom 
the  boy  artist  almost  worshiped.  Mrs.  Turnbull  has  chosen 
as  an  appropriate  clue  to  the  main  thread  of  her  story  the 
familiar  words:  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them."  The  pub- 
lishers have  furnished  a  tasty  binding,  a  frontispiece  by  Ken- 
yon  Cox,  and  other  features  in  happy  accord. 

After  Many  Days.  An  American  Novel.  By  Theodore 
B.  Wilson  and  James  Clarence  Harvey.  13mo,  pp. 
366.    New  York  :  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.    $1. 

This  "  American  Novel  by  two  Americans  "  seems  to  us  to 
possess  more  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  Frenc.i 
idea  of  fiction  than  the  genuine  cis- Atlantic  novel  ought  to 
have.  However,  it  is  a  strong  story;  the  characters  are 
clearly  drawn,  and  they  are  real  people  who  hold  our  interest 
to  the  end.  It  is  not  to  be  called  a  temperance  story,  although 
a  drinking  husband  plays  a  large  part  in  its  history.  All  in 
all  we  consider  the  Dook  a  very  successful  piece  of  fiction. 
The  scenes  are  in  New  England  and  belong  to  our  own  day. 

The  Stormy  Petrel.  An  Historical  Romance.  By  Col. 
John  Bowles.  12mo,  pp.  349.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell 
&  Co.     U. 

The  author  of  this  '•  historical  romance  "  draws  his  ma- 
terials largely  from  the  exciting  <  xperiences  of  "  border- 
ruflBlan "  times  in  Kansas.  In  his  preface  he  states  that  "in 
dealing  with  historical  events  the  author  has  been  careful  to 
state  only  what  he  knows  personally  or  has  upon  reliable  testi- 
mony." John  Brown  is  of  course  introduced,  as  well  as  many 
other  characters  typical  of  the  stirring  period  of  the  fifties. 
The  heroine  was  supposed  to  be  of  slave  blood,  but  after  her 
death  it  is  revealed  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  abducted 
Italian  woman. 

The  Real  Thing,  and  Other  Tales.    By  Henry  James. 

12mo,  pp.  275.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

Many  readers  consider  Mr.  .James  at  his  best  when  he 
writes  a  short  story.  The  present  volume  contains  five  of  his 
finished  artistic  tales:  "The  Real  Thing,"  "Sir  Dominick 
Ferrand,"  "  Nora  Vincent."  "  The  Chaperon  "  and  "  Greville 
Fane."  The  second  of  these  is  the  story,  under  the  title 
•'Jersey  Villas,"  which  closed  in  the  August  last  number  of 
the  Cosmopolitan. 

Elizabeth :  Christian  Scientist.  By  Matt  Crim.  12mo, 
pp.  350.    New  York  :  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.    $1. 

This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  '"  Adventures  of  a  Fair 
Rebel."  etc.,  is  to  our  mind  a  strong  and  fascinatine  story.  It 
has  a  slight  resemblance  in  plot  to  Mr.  Howell's  "  Undiscov- 
ered '  ountry."  The  situations  are  out  of  the  ordinary  run, 
as  the  title  indicates,  and  belong  particularly  to  our  own  time, 


but  the  real  interest  is  throughout  with  the  charac^ters.  It  is 
a  love  story  simply,  artistically  told,  with  sceno.s  laid  in  the 
South  and  in  New  York.  Wc  ai'(!  introduced  to  several  fa- 
miliar types  of  fashionable  city  iicophi  and  to  this  pure,  beau- 
tiful woman,  who,  while  thoroughly  human,  offers  some  strong: 
contrasts  to  them— "  Elizabeth,  Christian  Scientist." 
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Analytics  of  Literature.  A  Manual  for  the  Objective 
Study  of  English  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  L.  A.  Sher- 
man.    l'2mo,  pp.  488.    Boston:    (Jrinn&Co.    ."81.40. 

The  question  of  a  proper  method  in  the  teaching  of  htera- 
ture  is  a  very  prominent  one  in  educational  circles  at  pres- 
ent. Prof.  L.  A.  Sherman,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
has  embodied  in  his  "  Manual  for  the  Objective  Study  of 
English  Prose  and  Poetry, "  the  principles  which  he  has  suc- 
cessfully employed  for  a  number  of  year  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  author  has  not  as  yet  fully  digested  his  system  and  that 
he  has  sometimes  confused  rhetoric,  psychology  and  aesthetics. 
His  volume  is,  however,  one  which  every  person  interested  in 
the  vexed  question  will  wish  to  master.  Professor  Sherman 
believes  thoroughly  in  hterature  as  a  social  institution.  He 
claims  for  his  objective  method  that  it  is  particularly  demo- 
cratic, reaching  the  duller  pupils  as  well  as  the  brighter  ones. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Elementary  Biology.  By  John  Bid- 
good,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.  12mo,  pp.  353.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Grreen  &  Co.     11.50. 

This  belongs  in  Longmans'  series  of  elementary  science 
manuals,  and  is  arranged  according  to  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  study  in  biology.  After  explaining  to  the  learner 
the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  biological  apparatus,  Pro- 
fessor Bidgood  gives  him  minute  directions  for  experiments 
with  the  principal  types  of  life.  Yeast,  pencillium,  the  male 
fern,  amoeba,  vorticella,  the  crayfish  and  the  common  frog  are 
among  the  types  studies.  The  development  is  from  the 
simplest  forms  to  the  more  complex.  Many  of  the  very  nu- 
merous illustrations  of  this  volume  were  drawn  specially  for 
it.  Perhaps  modern  biology  may  not  be  quite  so  attractive  at 
first  sight  as  the  "  Natural  History  "  of  past  days,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  of  relative  values. 

Mensuration.    By  Wm.  S.  Hall,  C.E. 

ton  :  Ginn  &  Co.    55  cents. 

A  work  designed  for  the  course  in  lower  mathematics  of 
schools  and  colleges,  intended  to  supplement  the  later  trigo- 
nometries which  omit  mensuration.  The  author  is  adjunct 
profecsor  in  Lafayette  College. 

Complete  set  of  Copies  from  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Writing  Books, 

Grammar  Course.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  new  series  of  writing  books  offers  a  number  of 
marked  improvements  which  teachers  of  the  art  will  do  well 
to  examine. 

Der  Neffe  als  Onkel.  From  the  French  of  Picard,  by 
Friederich  von  Schiller.  12mo,  pp.  121.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    30  cents. 

An  admirably  equipped  edition  of  Schiller's  play  for 
school  use. 

Un  Cas  de  Conscience.  Par  Paul  Gervais.  Edited  with 
notes  by  R.  P.  Horsley,  M.A.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  86. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    25  cents. 

Les  Enfants  Patriotes.  Par  G.  Bruno.    Edited  by  W.  S. 

Lyon,  M.  ^     Heath's  "Modem  Language"  Series. 

Paper,  12ino,  pp.  92.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    25 

cents. 

Numerous  notes,  a  very  complete  vocabulai-y  and  two 
grammatical  appendices  accompany  each  of  these  volumes. 
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Middle-Class  Life  in  France.     Maniuise  de  San  Carlos. 
The  Currency  and  the  Democratii-  Partv.     R.  P.  Bland. 
The  Brus.sells  Conference  Reviewed.     Charles  Foster. 
"  By  Women  for  Women."    Lillian  A.  Mercui". 
Do  the  Fittest  Survive  ♦    W.  A.  Croflfut. 
The  Abuse  of  Secrecy.    Clara  Dixon  Davidson. 
English  Poor-Law  Reform.    Edward  Porritt. 

Outing.— New  York. 

Canoeing  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac.    J.  N.  Drako. 

Hunting  a  Tatiir.     Allen  Chamberlain. 

Through  Erin  Awheel.    Grace  E.  Deuoison. 

Feathered  Dancers.    J.  M.  Murphy. 

Long  Distance  Riding.    Cant.  Honrv  Romeyn. 

The  Yachting  Outbxik  for  !«.    I'harles  L.  Norton. 

Sjwrt  With  Canada  Geese.     Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

LAjuz's  World  Tour  Awheel 

The  South  Dakota  National  Guard.    Capt.  Peter  Leary,  Jr. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco. 

Forest  Trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    Charles  Palache. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Petrel.    Ninetta  Eames. 

Pamjias  Plumes.     S.  E.  A.  Higgins. 

Among  the  Diggers  Thirty  Years  Ago.      Helen  M.  Carpenter. 

A  Byzantine  ESnpress  (Eudociaj.    Sara  Carr  Upton. 

The   Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    March. 

Amidol. 

Hand-Camera  Guide  to  the  World's  Fair     P.  Dundas  Todd. 

Simplicity  in  Printing  Formula.    James  Ross. 

What  are  Medals  Given  For  ? 

A  Standard  Light. 

Chemistry  of  Development.    C.  L.  Mitchell. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar. .  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

Shakespeare  and  Lyly.      Horace  Davis. 

Gentle  Will,  Our  Fellow  :    A  History  of  Shakespeare's  Stage 

Life. 
Use  of  Alliteration  in  Shakespeare's  Poems.    S.  E.  Bengough. 
lago's  Conscience.    A.  M.  Spence. 
■Value  of  Contemporary  Judgment     Helen  A.  Clarke. 
Socialistic  Thread  in  the  Life  and  Works  of  William  Morris. 
Shakespearean  Books  of  the  Year. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York. 

Science  and  the  Colleges.    David  Starr  Jordan. 
The  Festal  Development  of  Art.    David  J.  Hill. 


Correlation  of  Structure,  Action  and  Thought.    T.  L.  Brun- 

ton. 
Prof.  O.  F.  Wright  and  His  Critics.    E.  W.  Qlaypole. 
The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.    Edward  Tregear. 
Education  of  Our  Colored  Citizens.     Maud  W.  Goodwin. 
The  Inadetiuacy  of  "  Natural  Selection."     Herbert  S])encer_ 
Free  Play  m  Physical  Education.     M.  Fernand  Lagrange. 
Conservation  of  the  Mackerel  Supply.     Robert  F.  Walsn. 
Traces  of  a  Vanished  Industry.    John  Gifford. 
Ernest  R6nan.    Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Work.    G.  Monod- 

Presbyterian    and   Reformed   Review. — Philadelphia. 

The  Real  Problem  of  Inspiration.     B.  B.  Warfleld. 
Hypo-Evangelism.    J.  P.  Lilley. 
Luther's  Doctrine  of  Inspiration.    Francis  Pieper. 
Conflict  in  Germany  over  the  Apostle's  Creed.     Adolph  Zahn. 
.Tames  Russell  Lowell  as  a  Pro.se  Writer.     T.  W.  Hunt. 
External  Evidence  as  to  Seneca's  Writings  and  Paul's.    C.  M. 
Mead. 

The  Psychical  Review.— Boston.    February. 

The  Spectral  Well  of  Virginia.    A.  E.  Dolbear  and  T.  E.  Allen. 

Cu.ses  of  Fuimied  Proi)liecies.     M.  Rylda  Libby. 

Mysterious  Music  Revealed  Through  Caliraudience.    H.  M. 

Poole. 
Implica  ions  of  Psychical  Phenomena.— II.    A.  E.  Dolbear. 
Leaves  from  the  Autoliiogranhy  of  a  Psychic.     Emma  Minor.. 
Sounds.  Voices  and  Psychical  Disturbances.    Hamlin  Garland. 
I 'iiconscious  Cerebration.     J.  H.  Metcalf. 
The  International  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology.    A. 

Macdonald. 
The  Search  for  Facts.— I.    T.  E.  Allen. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. — Boston. 

Marginal  I'tility  and  Value.     S.  M.  Jla'-vane. 
Classiflcation  of  Public  Revenues.     E.  R.  A.  Seligman. 
The  lnt<'ri)retation  of  Bicardo.     Simon  N.  Patten. 
The  Unenji)  oyed  in  (K-rman  Cities.    John  Graham  Brooks. 
The  New  English  Labor  Department. 

Quiver.— London. 

How  1  Write  Bovs"  Books:  A  Cliat  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyno. 

Illustrated.     R.  Blathwayt. 
A  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Museum  at  Serjeants'  Inn.    lUua- 

tratea. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.     March  15. 

Missi'  ns  and  Morals.    Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Mr.  Mathieson, 

and  Mr.  Riju  Naidu. 
The  Sacraments.     (Janon  iScott  Holland. 
Dr.  Clifford.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

The  Sanitarian.- New  York. 

Cremation  and  Its  Impfirtance  in  Cholera 

Disinfection  at  Quarantine  Stations.    G.  M.  Sternberg. 

A  Si<-kly  Ship— U.  S.  S.  Alliance.    John  C.  Wise. 

Clothes.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mineral  Springs  of  (ieorgia.     A.  N.  Bell. 

Drainage  of  Okeflnokee  Swamp. 

.Mortality  and  Morbility  Statistics.    Harry  K.  BeU. 

Scribner'B  Magazine.- New  York. 

An  Artist  in  Japan.    Robert  Blum. 

Unpubli.shed  Letters  of  Carlyle. 

A  New  England  Farm.    Frank  French. 

The  Restoration  House.    Stephen  T.  Aveling. 

Tho  Cities  That  Were  Forgotten.    Charles  F.  Lummis. 

Anne  of  Brittany's  Ch'iteaux  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire.  T.  A. 

The  Arts  Relating  to  Women,  and  their  Exhibition  in  Paris. 

T   A   Cook. 
The  Crisis  of  the  Schipka  Pass.    Archibald  Forbes. 

Social  Economist.— New  York. 

Philosophy  of  Immigration  and  Annexation.   George  Gunton. 
Marine  Solution  of  the  Money  Question.    W.  H.  Bates. 
Diminishing  Returns  from  Investment.    U.  H.  Crocker. 
Advantages  of  City  Life.    Leonora  B.  Halsted. 
Sixty  Years  of  the  English  Poor  Law.    Edward  Porritt. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Paisley.     March. 

Exploration  of  the  Rivers  Tana  and  Juba,  East  Africa.    Com- 
mander F.  G.  Dundas. 
Madaga.scar.    Jo61  le  Savoureux.  .^ 

The  Climate  of  the  Interior  of  Greenland.    With  Diagrams. 
Prof.  H.  Mohn. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.    March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal.    Harry  How. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.— IH.    H.  W.  Lucy. 


CONTENTS  OF  REl/IE]VS  AND   MAGAZINES. 
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Portraits  of  Lord  Battersea,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.;  Sir 
Chi'.rles  Hall6,  Lady  HalW,  Dr.  Herinaim  Adler  (Chief 
Rabl>i),  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  Madame  Jane  Hading. 

Hands.    Beckles  Willson. 


—London. 

With  Portraits.    Rev. 


Sunday  at  Home 

A  Third  Group  of  Hymn  Writers. 

S.  G.  Green. 
The  Burning  of  the  Clavie.    Isabella  P.  Mayo. 
The  Worship  of  Vishnu  in  India.    Rev.  C.  Merk. 
A  Fijian  Coral  Reef.    C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 
Some  Quaker  Women  of  the  Past.— III.    Mary  Dyer, 

-London. 


Dr. 


Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Stephen- 


Dr.  Newman 


Sunday  Magazine. - 

The  Graves  by  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
The  Canaanites  of  the  New  World, 

son. 
Bishop  Thorold  of  Winchester  at  Farnham  Castle. 
Things  of  Beauty:  Shells.    Darlev  Dale. 
Bible  Trees.     Rev.  Dr.  H.  Macmillan. 
Jubilee  Remembrances  of  Persons  I  Have  Met. 

Hall. 

Theosophist.— London.    March. 

Old  Diary  Leaves.    H.  S.  Olcott. 
Psychometry.    Continued.    W.  R.  Old. 
True  Welsh  Ghost  Stories.— III.    J.  M.  Pryse. 

The  Treasury. — New  York. 

The  Family  of  God.    J.  L.  Campbell. 

Social  Responsibility     E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

The  Facts  as  to  Inerrance.    Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf. 

The  United  Service. — Philadelphia. 

Reforms  Needed  in  the  Paper  Work  of  the  Army.    Lieut.  A. 

M.  Palmer. 
Narrative  of  a  First  Cruise.  Continued,  W.  H.  Shock,  U.S.N. 
Status  of  the  Non-Commissioned  Officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
The  Military  Courage  of  Royalty.    Archibald  Forbes. 


University  Extension.— Philadelphia. 

Exten-sion  vs.  The  University  Lecturer.    W.  H.  Mace. 
Teaching  by  Correspondence,    O.  J.  Thatcher. 
Sliakcspeare  and  the  Reformation.    B.  E.  Warner. 
Economics  —IX.    Edward  T.  Devine. 

University  Magazine.— New  York. 
A  Tramp  to  Mount  Hamilton.    W.  W.  Guth. 
Athletics  in  the  XVth  Century.    Sir  Thomas  Eliot. 
Aroused  Conscience  in  Intercollegiate  Athletics.    C.  C.  Tyler. 
Kenyon  College.— I.    W.  F.  Pierce. 

Westminster  Review.— London. 

Federation.  The  Polity  of  the  Future.    C.  D.  Farquharson. 
Old  Age  Pay  for  the  Million.     J.  Hall  Richardson. 
Religion,  Reason,  and  Agnosticism.    A,  Bodington. 
Professions  Accessible  to  Women 
After  Disestablishment.    Alfred  Berlyn. 
The  Marriage  Relations  :  Divorce.    H.  L.  Postlethwaite. 
What  Hinders  Emigration  to  Australasia  ? 
A  Quaker  of  Sixty  Years  Ago  ;  Joseph  Pease. 
Astronomical  Influence  in  Geological  Evolution.     R.  G.  M. 
Browne. 

Young  England.- London. 

Heraldry:  Its  Romance  and  Meaning.    S.  Gibney. 
Torpedo  Warfare.  J.  C.  Paget. 


-London. 
John  Rylands. 


Young  Man.- 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  King : 

Parker. 
Men  I  Have  Met.— II.    Garibaldi. 
Can  We  Have  an  Ideal  Theatre  ? 

J.  Dawson. 

Young  Woman. — London. 

Cycling.    Illustrated.    Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell. 
Courage  in  Women.    Mrs.  Fen  wick  Miller. 
Deborah  :  The  Hebrew  Boadicea.    W.  J.  Dawsou, 


Dr.  Joseph 


Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  and  W. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  i. 

The  Island  of  St.  John— Patmos.    Don  Josaphet. 
Fishing  in  the  Oldest  Times.    Dr.  T.  von  Liebenau. 
Easter  Egg  Games.    Hugo  Sternberg. 

The  Panama  Scandal  in  France.— II.    Illustrated.    A.  Kess- 
le  . 

Chorgesang. — Leipzig.     March  1. 

Franziska  Rheinberger  ^Fanny  von  Hofifnaass).    With  Portrait. 

O.  Schmid, 
Choruses  for  Male  Voices  :  "  Die  Welt  der  Tone,"  by  Aug. 

Horn  ;  and  "  Uber's  Feld,"  by  A.  Maier. 

March  15. 

Paul  Homeyer.    With  Portrait. 

Choruses  for  Male  Voices  :  "  Die  Neue  Loreley,"  by  Oskar 

Wermann  ;   "  Volkslied,"  by  Carl  Gotze  ;  and  "  Sanger- 

marsch,"  by  MoritzUhle. 

Daheim. — Leipzig. 

March  4. 

In  the  Reichstag.    Continued. 
Adolf  Stober.    With  Portrait.    J.  E. 


Freiherr  von  Grotthuss. 


With  Portrait. 
F.  von  Ostini. 


March  11. 

Alice  Bardy.    With  Portrait. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal.    With  Map. 

March  18. 
Duke  Victor  of  Ratibor,  Prince  of  Corvey. 

Dr.  Kavssler. 
Schafflertanz  and  Metzgersprung  in  Munich. 

March  2.5. 

Two  Indian  Songsters.    Christian  Schwarzkopf. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Mahdi.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg.    Heft  8. 

Judicial  Oaths.    Hein  ich  Justus. 

Post  Office  in  Railway  Trains     Post-Director  Bruns. 

Symbolism  of  the  Holy  Cross.    Dr.  Dreibach. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Breslau. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— XV. 

France  and  Germany.    A  Letter  from  Baron  A.  de  Courcel. 

Is  India  in  Danger  ?    Sir  Lepel  Griffin. 

Breeding  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.    R.  von  Hanstein. 


Herod  the  Great.    A.  R6ville. 
Hungary  and  the  Wekerle  Ministry. 
Physical  Education  for  Women.     A.  Mosso. 
The  Niagara  Problem.    Bernhard  Dessau. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.     March. 

My  Youth  and  Student  Life  at  Prague.    Eduard  Hanslick. 

The  History  of  Cupidsin  Art,    Th.  Birt. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Philosophy  and  Its  Dangers.    Ludwig 

Stein. 
Ballads.    Philipp  Spitta. 
Dante  Literature.    Herman  Grimm. 
The  Discovery  of  Western  Europe.    E.  Hiibner. 
The  Political. Situation  in  Hawaii. 
Political    ( 'orrespondence :    Panama   and   the   Italian  Bank 

Scandals;  France  and  England  in  Egypt,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte. — Vienna.    March. 

The  Philosophical  Foundations  of  the  Political  Economy  of 

Quesnay  and  Adam  Smith.    W.  Hasbach. 
The   Controversy   about   English  Thoroughbreds.    Prof.  M. 

Wilckens. 
The  Woman  Question  in  the  Light  of  Social  Development. 

Irma  von  Troll- Borostyani. 


Die  Gartenlaube. 
Heft  2. 


-Leipzig. 


Overhead  Railways.  Leo  Silberstein. 

Miss  Kate  Marsden.  With  Portrait.    Minna  Cauer. 

Goethe's  Last  Love  :  Ulrica  von  Levetzow.    K.  Heinemann. 

Utopias  of  All  Ages.  Continued.    Dr.  I.  O.  Holsch. 

Heft  3. 

The  New  German  Parliamentary  Buildings.    O.  Neumann- 

Hofer. 
Through  Kansas.    Rudolf  Cronaw. 

The  Manufacture  of  Real  Precious  Stones.     C.  Falkenhorst. 
The  Three  Last  Meistersingers  of  Strasburg.  With  Portraits. 

Alfred  Klatte. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.     March. 

Questions  for  To-day  in  Our  Fatherland.    M.  G.  Conrad. 
The  Iniprovement  of  the  Race.    Osl<ar  Panizza. 
Heinz  Tovote.    With  Portrait.    Paul  Schettler. 
Poems  by  Heinz  Tovote,  Karl  Bleibtreu  and  Others 
Wild  Roses.    A  Sketch  by  Heinz  Tovote. 
Modern  Acting.    Dr.  Simon  Moldauer. 
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Ibsen's  "  Masterbuilder."     Hedwig    Lachmann    and    Alfred 

Schuler. 
The  Home  for  Working  Women  in  Munich.     Betty  Naue. 
XiUther  and  Marriage.     Oskar  Panizza. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen. — Freiburg. 

Infanticide  in  China.     Illustrated, 

The  Benedictine  Mission  in  the  Indian  Territory.    niu.strated. 

Concluded. 
A  Journey  to  Sinai.    Continued.    Illustrated.    M.  Jullien. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.    March. 

The  Popular  Newspaper  for  Town  and  Country  Under  Fried- 
rich  von  Tipjiolskirch.     Concluded.     Otto  itraus. 

Panama.     E.  Freiherr  von  Ungern-Stemberg. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Middle- European  Common  Time.  Dr. 
E.  von  Rel)eur. 

The  Official  Defense  of  the  Military  Situation. 

Magazin  fiir  Litteratur.— Berlin. 

March  4. 
■"  Heimat."    Act  III..  Scenes  1  K.    Hermann  Sudermann. 
Arnold  B6cklin.    Otto  Julius  Bierbaum. 

March  11. 
■"Heimat."    Act  III..  Scenes  !tl7.     Hermann  Sudermann. 
The  Munich  Secessionists  in  Berlin.     A.  Sc'hiitze. 
Edgar  Tinel  and  Pietro  Ma.scagni.     H.  Keintann. 

March  IS. 
"Heimat."    Act  IV.,  Scenes  1  11.     Hermann  Sudermann. 
Hamlet  Problems.— III.   Hamlet  and  Ophelia.   Franz  Servaes. 

Marcli  i'). 

"Heimat."    Concluded.     Hermann  Sudermann. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  ItJily.     Cesare  Lombroso. 

Musikalische  Rundschau. — Vienna. 

March  1. 
"Verdi  and  Vienna  Opera  Fiftv  Years  Ago.    F.  Lontrer. 
The  Production  of  "  Falstaff  "  at  Milan.     Max  Clraf. 

March  1.'). 
Alfred  J.  Bechcr.  Mu.sic  Critic.     F.  Lentner 
(Joldmark's  "■  Merlin."     Ernst  Pick. 
Piano  Solo  :  "  FlUclitigo  Oedanken."    Josef  Bayer. 

Die  Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No.  33. 

The  Nationalization  of  Public  Health.     Eduard  Bernstein. 
The  First  Kenort  for  W.K  of  a  Oerman  Factory  Insi>ect<jr.  Dr. 

M.  Ouarck. 

No.  24. 
A  Workman's  Reminiscences  of  Karl  Marx.     F.  Les.sner. 
The  Ucscrve  Army  of  Industry.     Professor  Julius  Wolf  and 

Eduard  Bernstein. 

No.  3.V 
Why  Are  There  More  Women  Than  Men  ? 
Tecnnieal-Economic  and   S<K-ial-Economic  Progress. 

No  ai. 
Socialism  in  France  During  the  (ireat  Revolution.    C.  Hugo. 
Social  Economic  Progress.     Continued. 

Nord  und  SQd.— Breslau. 

Translation  of  RC-nan's  "  Feuilles  D^'tach<»e8." 

Tragedv  and  the  "Orewtes"  of  ..E.schylu8.    A.  C.  Kaliscber. 

Statue- Mounting  and  Management.    Dr.  Paul  Lindau. 

Peiusant  Poems  :  Jen.s  Tvedt,  Norwegian   P.  et.     Ola  Haasson. 

Electricity  and  Micro-Organisms. 

Portrait  of  Franz  von  Schdnthan. 

RomSnische  Jahrbiicher.     Hermannstadt.     February -March. 

The  Clerical  Programme  of  the  Hungarian  Government. 
The  Education  Programme  of  the  Hungarian  Government. 
The  Historical  and  Philologi<'al  Literature  of  the  Roumanians 

for  189  .     N.  Densu.sianu. 
Population  and  School  Statistics  in  Roumania. 
-Folk  Lore  of  Roumania.    W,  Rudow. 


With  Portrait. 


Schweizerische  Rundschau.— Zurich.    March. 

Pooms  by  Adolf  Frey  and  Karl  HenckelL 

The  Introduction  of  a  Universal  Time  and  Its  Signiflcance  for 

Trade  and  Commerce  in  Switzerland.     Prof.  J.  H.  Graf. 
An  Unknown  Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Murten.    G.  Tobler. 
Emile  Faguet,  French  Author.    (In  French.)    Virgile  Rossell. 

Sphinx.— London.    March. 

The  Masters  of  Mysticism.    Wilhelm  von  Saintgeorpe. 
F^vpfs  Great  Pyramids.    lUu.strated.    Eduard  Maitland. 
Alahomedan  Mysticism.     Adolf  Engelbach. 
Fatlier  John  of  Cron.stadt.     Raphael  von  Kroober. 
Wiis  There  a  Double-Tailed  Comet  Before  the  Deluge  ?    A. 
Stentzel. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg.    March  14. 

The  Apotheosis  of  Ernest  RC'nan.    A.  Batimgartner. 

The  History  >.f  the  Socialist  Movement  in  Germany.— II.    H. 

Pesch. 
The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal.— III.    W.  Kreiten. 
Mir.ibeau.-III.     O.   Pfiilf 
The  I'ictures  of  Fra  Angolico  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mark  at 

Florence.    Concluded.    St.  Beissel. 

Ueber  Land    und  Meer. — Stuttgart.     Heft  9. 

Salem  in  Baden. 

Muskau  and  Its  Castlo. 

Carmen   on    the    Stage    and    in    Real    Life. 

Minnie  Hauk. 
Insect  Life  ii.  Winter.     Dr.  Otto  Gotthief. 
The  Chrysanthemum  in  Japan. 
Social  Democratic  Pictures  of  the  Future. 

Universum.-   Dresden. 

Heft  14. 
The  Wilstermarsch.    Heinrich  Momsen. 
HypiiotiKin,  Suggestion,  and  Cures  by  Suggestion.    Prof.  A. 

Eulenburg. 
Rosa  Poppe.    Actress.    With  portrait.    Eugen  Zabel. 

Heft  l.'j. 
The  Graves  of  Confucius  and  Mc-ncius.    W.  Blttthgen. 
Max  von  Pettenkofer.     With  jxjrtrait. 

Velhagen   und    Klasing's   Monatshefte. —Berlin.      March. 

Franz  Hals.  Arti.st.    H.  Knackfas.^. 

The  Dusc  Theatrical  Season  in  Berlin.  With  portraits.    P.  von 

Szczepanski. 
The  Ca.stle  at  Ols.     Hasso  Harden. 
Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland.    T.  H.  Pantenius. 

April. 
The  Mural  Paintings  in  the  Pantheon  and  Hdtel  de  Ville  in 

Paris.     Ebby. 
Towns  and  Castles  in  Austria.    Julius  Mewrer. 
Cagliostro.    With  portraits.    Julius  Stindo. 
Carrier  Pigeons.    Illustrated.    Christian  Schwarzkopf. 

Vom   Fels   zum   Meer— Stuttgart.     Heft  8. 

In  German  Dockyards.     N.  von  Engelnstedt. 

New  Light  on  the  Downfall  of  Napoleon  I.      >V.  Ducken. 

Beards  and  Their  Historv.     J.   Von  Falke. 

The  City  of  the  Czars  ;  rft.  Petersburg.    H.  Roskoschny. 

Pig  Sticking  in  Chicago.     E.  Von  He.s.s-Wartegg. 

The  English  at  Table.     Wilhelm  J.  Brand. 

Lotus  Flowers.     W.  Schulte  von  Briihl. 

Weatermann's    Ulustrierte  Deutsche  Monats-Hefte. —Bruns- 
wick. 
Hermann  Hendrich  and  Mythological  Art.    Oskar  Bie. 
Alsace  Lorraine  and  the  Vo.sges  Mountains.    Max  Ring. 
The  Color  of  Animals.     Otto  Gotthilf. 
Napoleon  I.  in  Russia.     Gustav  Dahms. 
Wilhelm  Junker.      African  Traveler.     Illustrated.    H.  Fro- 

henius. 
TuUia  d'Aragona:  A  sketch  from    the  Italian  Renaissance. 

With  Portait.    A.  Schultheiss. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. — Vienna.    Heft  3. 

Women  in  Dramas.    Vivus. 

IV)sen"s  Characters  :  The  Master  Builder.     Loris. 

Albert  Mtiser,  Poet.    Baldwin  Groller. 
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L'Amaranthe. — Paris.    March  15. 

Oueen  Olga  of  Greece.    With  Portrait. 

Corneille  and  "  Polyeucte."    C.  de  Bonilla-Contreras. 

Artistic  Causerie.    E.  Voruz. 

The  Historic  Louvre.    Hippolyte  Buffenoir. 

The  Rhapsodies  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Hungary. 

By  a  Chance  of  Fate :  Saint-di6  and  America.    E.  S.  Lantz. 


Association  Catholique.— Paris.     March  1.5. 
The  Representation  of  Agriculture  Ijefore  Public  Bodies  by 

Agricultural    Syndicates.      Marquis   de   la   Tour-du-Pin 

Chambly. 
Cheques  and  the  Money  Question.    H.  Savatier. 
Collectivism  and  Christian  Social  Reform.    G.  de  Pascal. 
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Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    March. 

A  Botanist  in  the  Caucasus.    Emile  Levier. 

Charles  Pictet  de  Rochemont.    Concluded.    F.  Dumur. 

Diderot  and  the  Reform  of  the  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent- 
ury.   Concluded.    J.  B6raneck. 

A  Revolution  in  Agriculture.    Ed.  Tallichet. 

Chroniques:  Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Swiss, 
Political. 

Chretien    Evangdlique.— Lausanne.     March  20. 

The  Effect  of  a  Trembling  of  the  Earth.    A.  Gretillat. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.    Louis  Ruffet. 

Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litteraires. — Paris. 

March  10. 

The  "Wagnerian  Drama.    Continued.    Georges  Vanor. 
The  Anarchic  Idea  and  its  Developments.    J.  Grave. 

March  35. 

The  Poetic  Movement.    Francis  Vi616-Griffin. 
Miracles.    Jules  Boies. 

Journal  des  Economistes. — Paris.     March. 

The  Paris'Bourse.    Alph.  Courtois. 

Fr^d^ric  Bastiat  and  the  New  Economists  of  Austria.     H.  L. 

Asser. 
Persia,  Economic,  Financial  and  Commercial.    Ahmed  Bey. 
The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  from  Nov.  15, 

1893,  to  Feb.  30,  1993.    Joseph  Lefort. 
Women  in  Public  Offices. 
A  New  Peril :    Compulsory  State  Aid  for  the  Indigent  in 

France.    Hubert  Valleroux. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  March  4. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 
March  1. 

English  Missions  in  Algeria. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex.    Continued.    H.  de  la  FerriSre. 

The  Atavism  of  Genius     Concluded.    C.  Lombroso. 

Modern  Hunting  :  the  Horse.    G.  de  Wailly. 

The  Chicago  Exhibition.    L.  Vossion-Serre. 

Count  Monteil  and  French  Politics  in  N.  Africa.     L.  Sevin- 

Ijesplaces. 
New  Conditions  of  Naval  Warfare.    Commandant  Z. 
Winter  at  Algiers.    Yamina. 
FalstaflE— From  Shakespeare  to  Verdi.    H.  Montecorboli. 

March  15. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex.    Continued.    H.  de  la  Perridre. 
On  the  Earth  and  by  the  Earth.    Introduction.    Eugene  Si- 
mon. 
Napo'eon  at  Grenoble  in  1815.    Henry  Houssaye. 
The  New  Age.    A  Comedy.    Actl.    Madame  Adam. 
Leo  XIII.  and  Liturgical  Chanting.    Destin. 
The  Woman  Question.    Madame  Jeanne  Schmahl. 
Hippolyte  Taine.    F.  Loli6e. 
Notes  of  a  Journey.    (Siam.) 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale. — Paris. 
March  1. 

Paris  Fin  de  Sidcle.    Philibert  Audebrand. 

The  Struggle  of  the  Sexes  in  Antiquity.    C.  Renooz. 

M.  Lucien  Bonaparte  Wyse  at  Home. 

Chinese  Cookery.    Jules  Le  Teurtrois. 

Chopin  and  George  Sand.    Oscar  Comettant. 

March  15. 

A  Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 
A  Page  of  History  :  Tonkin.    Jean  Reibrach. 
The  Drama  in  Spain.    Comte  de  S6rignan. 
The  Early  Training  of  Rachel,  the  Actress.    Mme.  Berton  n^e 
Samson. 

Reforme  Sociale. — Paris. 

March  1. 

Co-operation  in  the  French  Parliament.    Louis  Durand. 

The  Stiike  at  Carmaux.— II.    The  Parliamentary  Debates.  A. 

Gibon. 
The  Recent  Progress  of  International  Arbitration.     A.  Des- 

jardin  and  F.  Passy. 
The  Awards  to  Workmen  Given  by  the  Architectural  Society 

of  Lyons. 

March  16. 

Hippolyte  Taine.    Alexis  Delaire. 
Co-operation  in  the  French  Parliament.     Concluded. 
Berlin  and  its  Administrative  Institutions.    O-  Pyffersen. 
The  Beginning  of  Co-operation  in  England  and  France.     Hu- 
bert Valleroux. 


Revue   d'Art   Dramatique. — Paris. 

March  1. 

Athalie.    Continued.    Mdlle.  E.  Lerou. 

The  London  Theatrical  Year  of  1893.    Pierre  Valin. 

March  1.5. 

Jean  Etienne  Desprfiaux.    1748  1820.    A.  Firmin  Didot. 

Balzac  as  a  Dramatist.    Gabriel  Perry. 

The  Drama  in  the  United  States.    Jean  Remy. 

Revue    Bleue. — Paris. 
March  4. 

Victor  Hugo's  First  Style  in  Lyric  Poetry.    F.  Brunetidre. 
The  '•  Unpopularity  "  of  M.  Jules  Ferry.    E.  Dubief. 
Lesage's  Conception  of  Life.    Eugene  Lintilhac. 

March  11. 

Hippolyte  Taine.    Emile  Faguet. 

The  Poetic  Work  of  Sainte  Beuve.    F.  BrunetiSre, 

A  National  Educator  :  Ernest  Lavisse.    H.  B6renger. 

March  18. 

The  Referendum.    Paul  Laffltte. 
Alfred  de  Musset.    F.  Brunetifire. 

Should  a  Frenchman  Learn    English  or  German  ?     Michel 
Br^al. 

March  25. 
Jules  Ferry.    Alfred  Rambaud. 

The  Transformation  of  Lyric  Poetry  by  Romance ; 
Sand.    F.  Sand.    F.  BrunetiSre. 


George 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
March  1. 


-Paris. 


Rome  and  the  Renaissance.— II.    Julian  Klaczko. 

Greek  Mines  :  Theocritus  and  Herondas.    Jules  Girard. 

Realist  Art  and  the  Critics.— II.    Gustave  Larroumet. 

Aluminium.    J.  Fleury. 

The  Unpublished  Life  of  Beaumarchais.    E.  Lintilhac. 

The  Hawaiian  Crisis.    C.  de  Varigny, 

The  Algerian  Question.    G.  Valbut. 

March  15. 

The  Jews  and  the  Greek  Dominion.    Ernest  Renan. 

In  Judaea. — A.  Chevrillon. 

Mexico  under  President  Diaz.    C.  Jannet. 

The  1st  of  December,  1789,  at  Toulon.    George  Duruy. 

Prance  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.    Charles  Benoist. 

Experimental  Psychol  gy :    The  Work  of   the  London  Con 

gress.    A.  Biiiet. 
The  Trial  of  Marshal  Ney.    V.  de  VoguS. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.— Paris. 

March   1. 
The  Eeform  of  French  Orthography.    Alcide  Bonneau. 
Artificial  Diamonds. 
Photography.    S.  Tasgeney. 

Giosu6  Carducci  and  His  Odes.    With  Portrait.    L.  Farges. 
The  Pope's  Court.    Jean  de  Bonnefou. 
The  Monteil  Mission.    With  Map  and  Portraits.    J.  Hauss- 

mann. 
The  Centenary  of  Galileo  at  Padua. 
March    15. 
Antique  Art.    Paul  Monceaux. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Brazilian  State.    M.  Paisant. 
Across  Greenland  :  Dr.  Hansen's  Expedition.    Paul  Jontel. 
The  Destruction  of  the  Iron  Gate.    G.  Dumont, 

Revue  de  Famille. — Paris. 

March  1. 
Varsailles,  1838  and  1871.    Jules  Simon. 

Notes  on  the  French  and  German  Armies.    Sir  C.  W.  Dilke. 
Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries.    Frederic  Masson. 
The  Police  and  the  Anarchists. 

March  15. 
Further  Reminiscences  of  My  Teaching  Days.    Jules  Simon. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Navy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    L.eut. 

M.  Loir. 
The  English  in  the  Middle  Ages.    J.  Jusserand. 
Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries.— 11.    Pr6d6ric  Masson. 
Hippolyte  Taine.    Gustave  Larroumet. 

Revue  Frangaise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies.— Paris. 

March  1. 
The  Encroachments  of  Siam.    Mat.  Gioi. 
Whom  Will  the  Panama  Canal  Benefit  ?    Le  Noches. 
The  Colonial  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.    A.  Salaignac. 

March  15. 
W.  J.  Archer's  Explorations  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mekong. 
With  Map. 
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The  Mission  of  the  Capricieuse  in  Canada  in  1855.    A.  Salaig- 

nac. 
Letter  from  L.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyse  on  the  Advantages  of  the 

Panama  Canal. 

Revue  Gtnerale.— Brussels.    March. 

The  Diary  of  a  Witnesis  of  the  Commune.    P.  Bournand. 
Contracts  in  Art :  Bocklin  and  Jan  Van  Boers.    W.  Ritter. 
In  the  Waters  of  Zeeland.    Concluded.    H.  Van  Doorslaer. 
The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.    S.  Dejjloige. 
The  Powers  and  Moral  Obligations  of  Shareholders  in  Limited 
Liability  Comi)anios.    E.  Harmant. 

Revue    Maritime   et    Coloniale.— Paris.     March. 

Cruisers.— Their  Role  and  the  ConditioiLS  They  Should  Sati.sfy. 

Vice- Admiral  l>e  Cuverville. 
Study  on  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat.    Continued.    Ch. 

Brun. 
Historical  Notice  on  the  Experimental  Ordnance  Committee 

of  Oavre.    Continued. 
The  Circulation  of  Winds  and  Rain  in  the  AtmoKi)here.    M. 

A.  Uupouchel. 

New  Caledonia  and  Its  Inhabitants  in  IRDO.    Continued.    Dr. 
Legrand. 

Revue  du  Monde    Catholique.— Paris.    March. 

A  New  Saint,  Anne  Magdcleinc  Rcmuzat.    I'om  BC'rengier. 
Animal  Nature.     L.  De  Kirwan. 

Tlxe  Congregation  of  Saint-Maur.     Dom  Louis  LC-vSquo. 
Recent  Bctoks  of  History.     L6once  do  la  Rallave. 

Revue    Philosophique.— Paris.     March. 

Researches  on  the  Succession  of  Psychological  Phenomena. 

B.  Bourdon. 

Is  Love  a  Pathological  Condition  y    G.  Danville. 


Revue  Scientifique, — Paris. 

March  4. 

The  Currents  of  the  Sea.    J.  Thoulet. 

The  Effects  of  Consanguinity.    F.  Regnault 

March  11. 

Anatomy  in  Art.    Paul  Richter. 

Latent  Pictures  on  Polished  Surfaces.    W.  B.  Croft. 

March  18. 

Tlie  Application  of  Color  Photography  to  Experimental  Phya- 

iology.     M.  Marey. 
Recent  Danish  Explorations  in  Greenland.    C.  Rabot. 

March  'ZH. 

A  Greek  Physi(-ian  at  Rome  :  Asclepiad.    M.  Albert. 
Oi)tic  Continuity.    Francis  Galton. 
Electric  Railway.     Georges  Petit. 


Revue  Socialiste. 


-Paris.    March  15. 
V.  Jaclard. 


The  Reorganization  of  Scxrioty. 

The  <  'onditions  of  Moral  Reg(>neration  in  North  America. 

Gninlund 
R<isura<i  of  the  Doctrine  of  St.  Simon.    Written  in  18.31.    Hip 

f)olyto  Carnot. 
J.  di!  Strada.    Concluded.    J.  F.  Malan. 

University  Catholique.     Lyons.    March  15. 

Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England. 

Continued.     Count  D.  (4ral)inski. 
..Vu  Artist  Priest :  AhU-  (iuf-UxX.    A.  Devaux. 
The  Conclave.     (Continued.     Lucius  Lector. 
The  MiKsions  of  St.  Paul.     E.  .Tacouier. 
Cardinal  Posch  as  Archbishop  of  Lyons.    A.  Rioard. 
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THE    ITALIAN    MAGAZINES 


La  CiviltA  Cattolica. -Rome. 
Manli  4. 
L<-o  XIII.  and  the  Hdiuicii  I'rond.sjil 
Rome  of  the  Wolf  ami  Honic  of  tin-  Lamb. 
The  Character  of  the  Agents  of  Spiritualism. 

March  18. 
The  "  Evil  of  Rome  "  in  Italy. 

The  CoiM-niican  System  in  (Jalili-o's  Day  and  in  Ours. 
Prof,  aiivart  on  •Happiness  in  Hell." 

>Nuova  Antoloeia.— Rome.    March  1. 

Verdi's  Old  Age.    E.  Panzac<hi. 
Chicago  and  Its  Italian  Colony.     G.  Giacosa. 
The  Episi-ojial  .Inbilee  of  Leo  XIII      R.  de  Osare. 
The  Artistic  Problem  in  Italy. -I.    A.  R6ndani. 
The  Youth  of  Terenzio  Mamiani.    T.  Casini. 


La 


Rassegna  Nazionale. — Florence. 


March  1. 


The  Regency  of  the  Senators  at  Florence  in  1«()().  P.  F.  Covoni. 
The  Hi'xameron.    Part  III.    Continued.    A.  Stoppani. 
'•talian  (Colonists   in   the   State  of  St.   Paul  (Brazil)    A.  de 

Zettiry. 
From  North  America.    Egisto  Rossi. 

•  March  16. 

Beauty  as  a  Means  of  Education.    A.  Conti. 

Cardinal  Lavigcrie  and  the  French  Republic.    Continued.    A. 

A.  di  I'esaro. 
Socialism  in  Emilia  and  the  General  Elections  of  1892.    G. 

Assirelli. 
Portraits  in  the  Maseo  Qiovio.    Dr.  Fossati. 


THE   SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 


Revista  Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
Fei>rnary  ">. 
Natural  Science  and  the  Problems  of  Natural  Production.    . 

de  Segovia  v  Corrales. 
Monarchies  and  Republics.— II      D  Isern. 
The  Physical  Education  of  Children.    L.  VegaRey. 

March  15. 
Technical  and  Artistic  Education.    P.  de  Alzolo  y  Minondo. 
Monarchies  and  Republics.— III.    D.  leern. 


Revista  General  d«  Marina.— Calle  de  Alcala  56,  Madrid.    16s. 
per  annum.    March. 

Brief  Considerations  on  the  Weight  of  Projectiles.    Captain 

Don  .lose  G<jnzalez. 
Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives.    4  Figs.     From  the 

Italian  of  Lieutenant  F.  Salvati. 
Aiming  Tubes.    8  Figs.    Captain  Don  J.  R.  AlonfC. 
Hispano- American  Military  Congress. 


THE   DUTCH   MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier's  Oeillustreed    Maandschrift.— Amsterdam. 

Th*iophile  de  Bock.     Louis  de  Haes.  ^  ^ .    .r^r     , 

A  Draughtsman  Dei  Gratia.    (Jules  Ch^ret  and  his  Work).  J. 
V.  Santen  Kolff. 

De  G ids.— Amsterdam.    March. 

Opzcoma.    Prof.  A.  Pierson.  ,„  „  , 

Travel  Notes  from  the  Tropics.    A.  W.  Hubrecht. 


The  Situation  of  Amsterdam.    A.  Fabius. 

Kuenen  as  a  Theologian.    H.  Oort. 

An  Egyptian  in  Europe.    Prof,  de  Goeje. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.— Haarlem.    March. 

The  English  Electoral  Law.    A.  Kerdijk 
Freedom  or  State  Tutelage.    S.  Van  Houten. 
Vegetarianism.    Dr.  A.  Snijders. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS 


Abbreviations   ol    Magazine   Titles   used   in   this   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AAPS.  Aunals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

A  JP.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

AK.  Andover  Review. 

ARec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank  L  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

BelM.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Cassells  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CalM.  Califorhian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

Cas.M  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CT.  Christian  Thought. 

CritR.  Ci'itieal  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DM.  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

Ecor.J.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Edixcational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM,  Engineering  Magazine. 


EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

EWR.  Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

P'R.  Fortnightly  Review. 

QGM.  Goldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 

G.J.  Geographical  Journal. 

GB.  Greater  Britain. 

GM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP.  Girl's  Own  Papei;. 

GT.  Great  Thoughts. 

GW.  Good  Words. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

HomR.  Homiletic  Review. 

HM.  Home  Maker. 

HR.  Health  Record. 

IJE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

InM.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

IrER.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

IrM.  Irish  Monthly. 

JEd.  Journal  of  Education. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

JRCI.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

JurR.  Juridical  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

KO.  King's  Own. 

LAH.  Lend  a  Hand. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LutliQ.  Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

LudM.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Lv.  Lyceum. 

M^.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

MAH.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

Mon.  Monist. 

MM.  Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus.  Music. 


MP.  Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.  North  American  Review. 

NatR.  National  Review. 

NatM.  National  Magazine. 

NC.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NEM.  New  England  Magazine. 

NR.  New  Review. 

NW  New  World. 

NH.  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

NN.  Nature  Notes. 

O.  Outing. 

OD.  Our  Day. 

OM.  Overland  Monthly. 

PB.  Photo-Beacon. 

PhrenM.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

PL.  Poet  Lore. 

PQ.  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

PRR.  Presbyteria'i  and  Reformed 
Review. 

PR.  Philosophical  Review. 

PS.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

PSQ.  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

PsyR.  Psychical  Review. 

Q.  Quiver. 

QJEcon.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

QR.  Quarterly  Review. 

RR.  Review  of  Reviews. 

RC.  Review  of  the  Churches. 

San.  Sanita'-inn. 

SEcon.  Social  Economist. 

SC.  School  and  College. 

ScotGM.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

ScotR.  Scottish  Review. 

Scots.  Scots  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand, 

SunM.  Sunday  Magazine. 

SunH.  Sunday  at  Home. 

TB.  Temple  Bar. 

Treas.  Treasury. 

UE.  University  Extension. 

UM.  University  Magazine. 

US.  United  Service. 

USM.  United  Service  Magazine. 

WR.  Westminster  Review. 

YE.  Young  England. 

YM.  Young  Man 

YR.  Yale  Review. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  April  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  in  the 


Actors  and  Dancing  Girls,  Japanese,  Helen  E.  Flesher,  DM, 

Mar. 
Aeronautics  :  The  Conquest  of  the  Air,  A.  F.  Zahm,  CW. 
Afghanistan  :  The  Amir  and  the  Press.  AQ. 
Africa : 
Exploration  of  the  Tana  and  the  Juba,  F.  G.  Dundas,  Scot 

GM,  Mar. 
Up  the  Juba  River  through  Somali-Land,  F.  G.  Dundas,  GJ, 

Mar. 
Explorations  in  the  Southeast  Congo  Basin,  GJ,  Mar. 
Industrial  Development  of   Nyasaland,  J.   Buchanan,  GJ, 
Mar. 
Agriculture  Conference,  The  National,  L.  L.  Price,  E. 
Amu,  The  Japanese,  Religion  of,  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  MisR. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  of.  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  MP. 
Anarchism  :  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not,  V.  Yarros,  A. 
Anarchism  :  or.  The  Idolatry  of  Lust,  C.  C.  Bateman,  HomR. 
Anarchists  of  1886,  The  Chicago.  Joseph  E.  Gary,  CM. 
Ancient  Cities  :  Cities  that  Were  Forgotten,  C.  F.  Lummis. 

Scrib. 
Annexation,  Philosophy  of  Immigration  and,  George  Gunton, 
SEcon. 


Antwerp  :  How  to  See  It. 

Apologist,  The  Present  Task  of  the.  A.  B.  Bruce,  HomR. 

Apostles'  Creed,  Conflict  in  Germany  over  the,   T.  W.  Hunt, 

PRR. 
April,  Epic  of.  Grant  Allen,  Long. 
Arbitration,  Compulsory.  C.  A.  Reed.  A. 
Archimedes,  an  Old  Mechanic,  G.  Winterwood.  GW. 
Architecture— An  Art  or  Nothing,  Lord  Grimthorpe,  NC. 
Architecture  A  mong  the  Poets,  Henry  Van  Brunt,  A  ■  i . 
Arctic  Exploration :  The  Polar  Problem,  R.  Benyon,  LH. 
Armies : 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Army,  C.  Battine,  NatR. 

Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  LudM. 

In  the  Barracks  of  the  Czar,  Poultney  Bigelow,  Harp. 
Armour,  Philip  D.,  C.  H.  Hepburn,  MIVI. 
Art,  the  Festal  Development  of,  D.  J.  Hill,  PS. 
Art  in  New  York,  Progress  of,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  Harp. 
Astronomy : 

Alpha  Centauri  and  the  Distance  of  the  Stars,  J.  E.  Gore, 
GM. 

Sun-Rays  and  Star-Beams,  Agnes  Giberne,  MP. 

Astronomy  Modern,  George  E.  Latham,  MM, 
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Assegai  and  Shield,  F.  W.  D'Evelyn.  CalM. 

Atlu-iLs,  Modern,  N.  W.  Williams.  GM 

Athletics  in  the  XVth  Century.  Sir  Thomas  Elio  ,  UM. 

Au.stralia,  The  Industrial  Proolem  in,  E.  Mitchell,  En^M. 

Australian  Agriculture,  R.  Wallace.  JRCI,  Mar. 

Australia: 

Australian  C^olonies  iusa  Field  for  Retired  Anglo-Indians,  AQ. 

The  Payment  of  >Iembers,  Sir  C.  (lavan  Duffy,  CR. 

Fl<K)dsin  yu<'enslai.d.  H.  O.  Forbes.  O.J,  Mar. 
Authorship,  The  Organization  of,  D,  April  1. 
Ballantvno,  R.  M.,  and  How  He  Writes  His  Books,  Q. 
Ballot  Ileform.  R.  H.  McDonald,  Jr..  CalM. 
Bchrint,'  Sea  Question.  Adm.  Sir  M.  C.  Seymour,  NC. 
Bcrlincrs,  Friedrich  Si>ielhagen,  Cos. 
Bicycling : 

Long  Distance  Riding,  Henry  Romeyn,  O. 

Lenz'8  World  Tour  Awheel,  O. 
Birds: 

Bird  Life  in  Spring,  J.  B.  Chandler,  EI. 

Lives  and  Loves  of  North  American  Birds.  J.  Worth,  NC. 
Blaine,  James  (i.,  John  D.  Loge,  Ed. 

Blaine,  James  (i.,  ReminiKcence.s  of,  E.  J.  Edwards.  Chaut. 
Bohemian  Popular  I^K'try  and  Music.  J.J.  Krai.  Mus.,  Mar. 
Book  Sale,  The  First  English,  A.  W.  Pollard.  Long. 
Borneo:  Up  the  Baram  River,  C.  Hose.  (iJ.  March. 
Brahmanism,  Pa.st  and  I'resent.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  MisR. 
Brain  Surgeiy,  Dr.  Win.  A.  Hainnioud,  NAR. 
Brain-Tapping,  A.  A.  Rciwle.  (4M. 
Breathing,  Art  of,  Major-(}eneral  Dray wn,  NC. 
Brooklyn.  The  CMty  of,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Brooks,  Phillii)s  : 

Phillips  Brooks,  Alexander  V.  O.  Allen,  AM. 

Phillips  Brooks,  Helen  L.  Reed.  HM. 
Brown.  John :  What  Supi>ort  Did  John  Brown  Rely  Upon 

MAH. 
BriLsscLs  Conference  Reviewed,  Charles  Foster,  NAR. 
Buck  fast  Abl>oy,  Ly,  March. 
Buddhism  : 

Buddha's  Teaching.  The  Two  Stages  in,  O.  R.  Forlong,  AQ. 
Buffalo,  The  City  of,  F.  J.  Sheprd.  NEM. 
Buffalo.  Story  of  tlic.  Hamlin  Ku.sscll,  Harp. 
Burial  of  the  Dead  in  Paris,  a.  Pcarron  ami  Dr.  Macaulay.  LH. 
Burman  Dacoity  and  Patriotism.  Sir  H.  I're   dergaMt.  AQ. 
Byzantine  Emwress.  A  (Eudocia).  Sara  Carr  Uiiton,  OM. 
CaUfornia:  All  Along  Shore.  J.  T.  Connor.  MM. 
Cami>aign   Expenditures,   Insufficient    Restriction    of.   J.    B. 

Bishop.  F. 
Canaanites  of  the  New  World,  The.  T.  B.  Stenhen.son.  SunM. 
Canoeing  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac,  J   N.  Drake.  (). 
Canterbury,  University  Extension  in.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 

Harp. 
Carey,  Alice  and  PhcBlw.  Cornelia  St.  John,  HM. 
Carlyle,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  Scrib. 
Catholic  Chun-h  : 

The  Pope  and  the  Bible.  CR. 

Americ-anizing  the  Catholic  Church,  B.  B.  Cahoon,  AJP. 
Catholic  University,  The,  Helen  M.  SwtH'ncy.  CW. 
Celebration,  Unconscious.  J.  H.  Metcalf,  PsyR,  Fel). 
Character  :  Are  Individually  Acquired  Characters  Inherited  ? 

FR. 
Charity,  Principles  and  Dangers  of  the  Administration  of, 

IJE. 
Chicago.  University  of.  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Cos. 
CThildren,  Paupt-r,  The  System  of  Boarding  Out,  Ek;onJ,  Mar. 
China  as  a  Mis-sion  Field,"  Hunter  CVirlK'tt.  ChHA. 
Chine,se  :  CV^lestial  Gotham.  Allan  Forman,  A. 
C^Tiins  and  Kachins.  Taw  Sein  Ko.  AQ. 
Choirs.  Boy,  in  America,  T.  M.  Prentice,  MM. 
Christ  Church  Bay.  C. 
Church  and  Christianity  : 

The  Sacraments.  Canon  Scott  Holland.  RC.  Mar. 

Christian  Mysticism.  F.  Hartmann.  Lud.  Mar. 

Authoritv  in  Christianitv.  O.  I".  Lorimer.  A. 

The  Outlook  of  the  Church,  H.  K.  Carroll.  HomR. 

Church  Union  a  Necessity,  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  F. 
Church  of  England : 

The  Attack  on  the  Church.  NatR. 

The  New  Patronage  Bill.  Canon  Jenkins,  FR. 

After  DisestablLshment,  A.  Berlyn,  WR. 
Church  of  .Scotland  : 

The  Divine  Right  of  the  Church,  Rer.  J.  Herkless,  Scots. 
Churches : 

Actors  and  Actresses  in  Westminster  Abbey,  C. 

Some  Norfolk  Fonts,  J.  L.  Andr<^,  Ant. 
City  Life,  Advantages  of.  Leonora  B.  Halsted.  SEcon. 
Civihtation,  the  Beginnings  of.  William  Hay«s  Ward.  HomR. 
Citv  Government,  Democracy  and.  E.  A.  Curley.  Cos. 
Clark,  James  G.:  A  Poet  of  the  People,  B.  O.  Flower.  A. 
Cleveland,  Grover  :  The  Boyhood  of  Grover  Cleveland,  RR. 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  Woodrow  Wilson,  RR. 
Clevelands  at  Lakewood.  The.  HM. 

College.  First  Attempt  to  Found  an  American,  W.  A.  Beards- 
lee.  MAH. 
Colleges,  Science  and  the,  D.  S.  Jordan.  PS. 
College.  Admission  to.  by  Certificate.  EdRA. 
Colonna,  Vittoria,  H.  W.  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge.  AM. 
Consular  SerWce,  Faults  ia  Our,  E.  Adams.  Jr.,  NAR. 


Consular  Service,  Attractions  and  Abuses  of  Our,  W.  Slade,  P. 
Corrupt  Practices  Law,  The  British,  Henry  James,  F. 
Cotton  Manufactures  of   New  England,   The,  E.  Stanwood, 

Chaut, 
Coral  Reef  in  Fiji,  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming.  SunH. 
County  Counc-il,  London,  The  Conservatives  and  the,  NatR. 
Crabhouse  Nunnery,  A.  Jessopp,  GW. 
Cremation  and  Its  Inmortance  in  Cholera,  San. 
Cycling  :  Mrs.  E.  R.  Per.nell  on,  YW. 
Cyprus  and  Its  Viticultural  Industry,  BTJ.  Mar. 
iJean.  Silas,  and  the  Coming  of  Lafayette,  G.   A.  Boutwell, 

NEM. 
Death,  After— What  f    Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  NAB. 
Death— and  After  t    Annio  Bosant,  Luc,  Mar. 
Delsarto  Theory,  The.  Margaret  Fleming.  MM. 
Democracy  and  City  Government,  E.  A.  Curley,  Cos. 
Digger  Inaians  :  Among  the  Diggers  Thirty  Years  Ago,  ON. 
Dimension,  The  Fourth,  Hermann  Schul)ert.  Mon. 
Disinfection  at  Quarantine  Stations,  (J.  M.  Sternberg.  San. 
Dollar,  Evolution  of  the  American,  Thomas  Holmes,  Ed. 
Domestic  Industries,   Survival  of,   E.  C.   K.  Gonner,   EconJ, 

Mar. 
Domestic  Service,   Historic    Aspects    of,    Lucy    M.  Salmon, 

NEM. 
Dress  Reform  at  the  World's  Fair.  RR. 
Drinks  :  Consumption  of  Tea  and  Other  Staple  Drinks,  EconJ, 

Mar. 
Druidism,  A.  H.  McKinney,  CT. 
Dublin  Reviewers  of  Early  Days,  IrM. 
Dulwich  College.  LudM. 
Earth.  Interior  of  the,  (i.  F.  Becker,  NAR. 
Economics— IX.,  Edward  T.  Devine,  UE. 
Edison  The  Life  and  Inventions  of— V.,  CasM,  Mar. 
Education  : 

The  History  of  Popular  Education,  M.  Whitwell,  KO. 

Superannuation  of  Elementary  Teachers,  R.  Temple.  FR. 

New  De|)arture  in  Children's  Education,  A.  T.   Scuofleld. 
(K)P. 

Education,  Ultimate  Aim  of,  E.  D.  Warfleld.  CT 

Education  of  Our  Colored  Citizens,  Maud  W.  Goodwin,  PS. 

Educational  Thought  in  Germany,  Contemporary,  EdRA. 
Egypt : 

Lord  Cromer  and  the  Khedive,  W.  S.  Blunt,  NC. 

The  Neutralization  of  Egypt,  Saftr  Bey,  AQ. 

AlK)ut  the  Daira  Sanieh,  CJ. 

Homes  in  Egvpt.  (ieorgo  Donaldson,  HM. 
Eli.'ction  Law,\Xorkingof  the  Massachusetts,  JosiahQuincy.  V. 
Electoral  System,   Should   It   Be  Abolished  ?    N.   T.   Mason, 

AJP. 
Electri<^ity  and  Our  Coast  Defenses — I.,  C.  L.  Atwell,  CasM, 

Mar. 
Electrii-ity  from  Niagara.  CI. 

Emigration;    What  Hinders  Emigration  to  Australia  ?  WR. 
Engineering.  The  Past  and  Future  of,  Q.  B.  Kimbrough,  EngM. 
Eternal  B«-ing.  The  Ethics  of  an.  Thomas  Davidnon,  I.JE. 
Ethicsand  Economics.  R<-lation  Betww^n,  .1.  S.  Mackenzie,  1 J E. 
Eud<^-ia  :  A  Byzantine  Empress,  Sara  C.  Upton,  OjI. 
Farm.  A  New  England,  Frank  French,  Scruj. 
Fiction  : 

F"amf>us  Women  Novelists.  LudM. 

The  Historiital  Novel.  Prof.  A.  J.  Church,  Ata. 

Some  English  Characters  in  French  Fiction,  A.  F.  Davidson, 
Ma<-. 

The  Future  of  Fiction,  Hamlin  Garland,  A. 

Art  of  Mystery  in  Fiction.  George  Manville  Fenn,  NAB. 
Figure-Head.s,  Historic,  R.  G.  Denig,  Cos. 
Finance  : 

Bimetallic  Parity    Under   a    Gold    Standard,  J.   F.  de  Na- 
varro, F. 

ClasMiflcation  of  Public  Revenues,   E.  R.   A.   Seligman,  QJ 
Econ. 

The  Currency  and  the  Democratic  Party,  R  P.  Bland,  NAR. 

Diminishing    Returns    from    Investment,  U.    H.    Crocker, 
SEcon. 

Marine  Solution  of  the  Money  Question.  W.  H.  Bates.  SEcon. 

Money  as  an  International  Question,  E.  B.  Andrews.  AM. 

Shall  We  Have  Silver  Coinage  '/    L.  A.  Sheldon.  CalM. 

Bimetallism  Once  More,  Leonard  Courtney,  NC. 

Causes  of  the  National  Income,  W.  H.  MalUw^k.  NatB. 

The  Di\-isibility  of  Wealth.  W.  H.  Mallock,  NewR. 
Fish  :  Con-servation  of  the  Mackerel  Supply,  R.  F.  Walsh,  P^ 
Fishing  in  a  C<.)racle,  A.  G.  Bradley.  Mac. 
Fittest  Survive  *  Do  the,  W.  A.  Croffut,  NAR. 
Flowers,  Spring,  and  Glaciers,  A.  P.  Colenun,  Chamt. 
Fluorine.  Story  of,  A.  E.  Tutton.  GW. 
Forestry  as  a  Business,  Conditions  of,  W.  J.  Beal,  EngM. 
France : 

The  People  of  France.  LH. 

Shipping  Bounty  Legislation.  BTJ.  Mar 

The  Religious  0"utl(x)k  in  France,  Theodore  Stanton,  Mon. 
Franklin  Search  Expedition,  The.  C. 
Frederick  the  Wise  and  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg, 

LuthQ. 
Freedom :    Its  Relation  to  the  Proof  of  Determinism.    S.  E. 

Mezes.  IJE. 
French  Language :   Spelling  Reform.  Max  Muller.  CR. 
French  Revolution,  FinaHcial  Causes  of,  F.  Rothschild.  NC. 
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Fuller,  Margaret.  Josephine  Lazarus,  CM. 
Garibaldi,  R.  H.  Haweis,  YM. 

Gas  and  Oil  Engines,  Modern,  Albert  Spies,  CasM,  Mar. 
Germany : 

The  Unemployed  in  Germ.an  Cities,  J.  G.  Brooks,  QJEcon. 

Berliners,  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  Cos. 

Contemporary  Educational  Thought  in  Germany,  EdRA. 
Geological  Evolution,  Astronomical  Influence  in,  WR. 
George  I.  of  Hanover,  Wife  of.  Sarah  Tytler,  GOP. 
Glaciers,  Spring  Flowers  and,  A.  P.  Coleman,  Chaut. 
Glasgow  Mechanics'  Magazine,  182.'),  H.  C.  Kirk,  EugM. 
Goethe  in  Weimar,  Jenny  June,  HM. 
Greenland,  Climate  of  the  Interior  of,  H.  Mohnon,  ScotGM, 

Mar. 
Guilds  of  London  City,  C.  Welch,  NH. 
Hale,  Edward  E. :  My  College  Days,  AM. 
Hall,  Dr.  Newman,  on  People  He  Has  Met,  SunM, 
Hamburg  Harbor  Life,  Louis  Barlie,  G W. 
Hands,  Beckles  Willson,  Str. 
Hawaiian  Islands  : 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  A.  A.  Black,  Chaut  ;  E.  G.  Chester 
Dem. 

The  Late  Revolution  in  Hawaii,  CalM. 

The  Ancient  Hawaiians,  E.  E.  Carey,  CalM. 
Hayes,  R.  B.,  Personal  Recollections  of,  W.   McKinley,  Jr., 

Chaut. 
Hazlitt.  William,  Unpublished  Correspondence  of,  AM. 
Hell,  Last  Words  on  Happiness  in,  St.  G.  Mivart,  NC. 
Hell :  Cardinal  Newman  on  the  Eternity  of  Punishment,  W. 

Probyn-Nevins,  NC. 
Highgate,  J.  E.  Locking,  GW. 
Hymn- Writers,  S.  G    Green,  SunH. 
Hockey  in  Ontario,  W.  H.  A.  Kerr,  DM. 
Imagination,  The  Government  of  the.  M.  J.  Cramer,  CT. 
Immigration  and  Annexation,  Philosophy  of,  George  Gunton, 

SEcon. 
India : 

Indian  Official  Opinions  on  Trial  by  Jury,  J.  Jardine,  AQ. 

Trial  by  Jury  in  Bengal,  C.  D.  Field.  AQ. 

Indian  Numismatics  to  the  End  of  1892,  V.  A  Smith,  AQ. 

Past  Action  of  Government  With  Regard  to  Gold,  EconJ, 
Mar. 

India  Civil  Service  and  the  Universities,  F.  J.  Lys,  FR. 

Worship  of  Vishnu  in  India,  C.  Merk,  SunH. 

Native  Servants  in  India,  LudM. 

India  of  To-day,  James  Johnston,  MisR. 
Inaugurations  and  Coronations,  E.  S.  Daniel,  Cos. 
Inerrance,  The  Facts  as  to,  F.  J.  Wolf,  Treas. 
Inerrancy,  Two  Facts  as  to,  LuthQ. 
Inspiration,  Luther's  Doctrine  of,  P.  Pieper,  PRR. 
Inspiration,  The  Real  Problem  of,  B.  B.  Warfleld,  PRR. 
Insurance : 

Workingmen's  Insurance  and  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  Ecoa  ', 
Mar. 

Old  Age  Pay  for  the  Million,  J.  H.  Richardson,  WR. 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  James  A.  Logan,  AJP. 
Irish  Farmer  and  Bimetallism,  Ly,  Mar. 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill : 

The  Home  Rule  BiU  and  the  Army,  Lord  Ashbourne,  NatR. 

A  Bill  for  the  Weakening  of  Great  Britain,  J.  Chamberlain, 
NC. 

Second  Thoughts  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  J.  E.  Redmond, 
NC. 

The  Financial  Clauses,  FR. 
Italy  :  At  the  Edge  of  Italy,  Chiesanuova,  Signora,  L.  Villari, 

NatR. 
Japan  :  An  Artist  in  Japan,  Robert  Blum,  Scrib. 
Japanese  Actors  and  Dancing  Girls,  Helen  E.  Flesher,  DM, 

Mar. 
Jewish  Names,  Men. 

Jewish  Propaganda  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  B.  Pick,  LuthQ. 
Jews : 

Israel's  Deep  Slumber,  Ernest  Renan,  NewR. 

Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  the  Jews  of  Austria,  Men. 

Russian  Jews  as  Desirable  Citizens,  Ida  M.  Van  Etten,  F. 
Jurisprudence,    American  and   Grecian,   Compared,    S.    M, 

Davis,  Chaut. 
Kemble  Frances  Anne,  Henry  James,  TB. 
Kendal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Harry  How,  Str,  Mar. 
Kenyon  College— I.,  W.  F.  Pierce,  UM. 
Kansas,  1.541-1891,  J.  J.  Ingalls,  Harp. 
Labor  Questions  : 

The  Unemployed  in  German  Cities,  J.  G.  Brooks,  QJEcon. 

The  New  English  Labor  Department,  QJEcon. 

The  Organization  of  Labor.    T.  V.  Powderly,  Chaut. 

Social  Remedies  of  the  Labor  Party,  W.  H.  Mallock,  FR. 

The  Broken  Hill  Strike,  A.  Duckworth,  EconJ,  Mar. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Ly,  Mar. 
Language   Instruction,    Reform   in   Modern,  J.  J.    Findlay, 

EdRA. 
Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Color,  G.  M.  Hopkins,  AP,  Mar. 
Legations  at  Washington,  Foreign— I.,  Frances  B.  Johnston, 

Dem. 
Liquor  Traffic,  The  Pulpit  and  the,  C.  H.  Payne,  CT. 
Literary  Forgeries  in  Edinburgh,  EI. 
Literary  London,  R.  K.  Douglas,  Ata. 
Luthe;  's  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  F.  Pieper,  PBB. 


Lutherans  :    The  Decennial  Conference,  J.  Aberly,  LuthQ. 
Lutheran    Ch..rch     Docrines   in   the    Nineteenth    Century» 

LuthQ. 
Lyonne.sse,  Souvenirs  of,  F.  Banfleld,  GM. 
Mackeral  Supply,  Cons  -rvation  of  the,  R.  F.  Walsh,  PS. 
Madagascar,  .1.  lo  Savouroux,  ScotGM,  Mar. 
Mahomedan  States  and  England,  Rafiuddin  Ahmad,  NatR. 
Mahomedans,  Lent  Among  the.  Prank  G.  Carpenter,  Cos. 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  Tne,  Edward  Tregear,  PS. 
Map  of  the  World  on  a  Scale  of  1  :  1,000,0(X),  A.  Penck,  GJ, 

Mar. 
Material,  The  Spirituality  of  the,  G.  D.  Horron,  CT. 
Meredith,  George,  TB. 
Mexico,  The  Old  Mines  of,  BTJ,  Mar. 
Mexico  ;  The  Land  of  the  Sun,  Christian  Reid.  CW. 
Military  Courage  of  Royalty,  The,  Archibald  Forbes,  US. 
Mining,  Scientific  Phases  of— II.,  Albert  WiUiams,  Jr.,  Chaut, 
Milton,  Local  Memories  of,  D.  Masson,  GW. 
Mining,  Romance  of,  CFM. 
Missions : 

Conditions  of  Continued  Progress  in  Japan,  MisH. 

China  as  a  Mission  Field,  Hunter  Corbett,  ChHA. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Disasters  in  the   ^*  woTild  be  extremely  difficult  to  make 
Business        a  just  and  truly  proportioned  estimate 
"''  '  of  the  causes  of  the  widespread  com- 

mercial and  financial  disasters  of  the  past  month  in 
this  country.  Viewing  the  situation  broadly,  one 
does  not  find  present  in  the  United  States  any  of  those 
more  fundamental  causes  which  make  the  business 
distress  of  some  other  countries  comparatively  an  ex- 
plicable thing.  One  can  understand  how  the  terrible 
succession  of  seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence  in  Rus- 
sia should  have  caused  widespead  ruin  in  almost 
every  department  of  commercial  life.  And  the  con- 
dition of  uneasiness  and  depression  in  Germany  might 
easily  enough  be  accounted  for  by  the  cholera  out- 
break which  centred  at  Hamburg  last  summer  and 
which  threatens  to  sweep  the  country  this  year,  while 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle  over  the  army  bill  and 
the  frightful  dominance  of  the  spirit  of  militarism 
over  the  spirit  of  industrialism  would  be  reason 
enough  for  business  bankruptcies  and  hard  times  in 
general.  The  long  depression  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, following  the  tremendous  panic  and  crash 
which  brought  down  the  great  international  banking 
house  of  the  Baring  Brothers,  is  perfectly  intelligible 
when  one  has  mastered  the  simple  facts  which  tell 
how  colossal  had  become  the  bubble  of  overspecula- 
tion  and  of  unproductive  investment  of  borrowed 
capital  in  the  La  Plata  region. 


The  Australian 

Collapse  was 

Inevitable. 


The  bursting  of  that  bubble  sooner  or 
later  was  simply  inevitable ;  and  to  have 
comprehended  the  story  of  Argentine 
inflation  and  collapse  would  make  it  comparatively 
easy  to  understand  the  terribly  drastic  process  of 
liquidation  that  is  now  going  on  in  Australia.  Nearly 
every  bank  of  any  consequence  in  that  new  world  has 
been  obliged  to  shut  its  doors  within  the  past  two 
months,  and  every  commercial  interest  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  banks  in  the  deepest  distress.  Aus- 
tralia has  as  yet  a  small  population,  and  its  legitimate 
anniial  wealth  production  amounts  to  a  very  modest 
total.  The  colonial  governments  have  far  over- 
strained their  credit  by  incurring  heavy  indebtedness 
for  all  kinds  of  public  enterprises,  many  of  which 


could  not  become  productive  for  a  long  time.  Aus- 
tralia has  been  living  at  too  high  a  rate  and  spending 
beyond  its  means.  Its  banks  were  largely  the  minis- 
ters to  this  extravagance,  for  they  succeeded  by 
means  of  numerous  branches  in  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  in  securing  enormous  deposits 
through  the  high  rates  they  paid  ;  and  this  money 
was  far  too  freely  and  carelessly  loaned  in  Australia 
for  speculative  and  unsubstantial  enterprises.  Finally 
the  colonies  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  their 
ability  to  borrow,  whether  for  public  or  for  private 
uses,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  depositors  had  taken 
alarm  and  begun  to  call  in  their  money.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  money  had  been 
loaned  to  people  who  could  not  pay  it  back  except  by 
borrowing  elsewhere,  and  the  sharp  annihilation  of 
credit  caused  a  complete  collapse. 


Prosperity  of  Coming  back  now  to  our  starting  point 
American  after  this  little  excursion  to  South  Amer- 
Agricuiture.  ^^^^  Europe  and  the  Antipodes,  it  would 
seem  plain  enough  that  we  can  account  in  no  such 
explicit  ways  for  the  situation  in  the  United  States. 
Agriculture  is  our  fundamental  interest ;  and,  what- " 
ever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  the  West,  are  in  a  condition  of 
most  fortunate  and  hopeful  prosperity.  Far  from 
being  crushed  under  a  burden  of  mortgage  indebted- 
ness from  which  time  does  not  tend  to  free  them,  the 
American  farmers  are  not,  as  a  class,  heavily  in  debt. 
They  borrow  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  formerly, 
their  products  have  for  several  seasons  commanded 
good  prices,  and  their  outlook  is  excellent.  Their  in- 
debtedness has  been  incurred  almost  entirely  for  sub- 
stantial improvements,  and  is  very  largely  held 
among  themselves.  Thus,  quite  contrary  to  an  idea 
that  has  been  studiously  disseminated  to  the  effect 
that  the  Western  farmers  are  practically  the  slaves 
of  Eastern  capitalists  who  hold  mortgages  against 
them,  it  is  true  that  more  farm  mortgages  are  held 
by  the  farmers  themselves  in  any  given  Western 
State — such  as  Illinois  or  Iowa — upon  the  lands  of 
their  own  State  than  are  held  by  Eastern  investors. 
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And  General 
Soundness  of 

American 
Industries. 


To  some  slight  extent  iti  certain  localities 
tliere  lias  been  overinvestment  and  un- 
wise speculation  resnltini^,  to  a  limittul 
extent  and  in  a  purely  local  fashion,  in 
painful  reactions  wliicli  suggest,  though  they  can 
lia/'Uy  l)e  said  to  resemble,  the  Argentine  and  Aus- 
tralian collapses  ;  and  in  some  lines  of  industry  there 
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has  endently  been  unwise  investment  and  undue  de- 
pendence uiKin  si>eculative  cri'dit.  Biit  generally 
siMiaking,  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  enter- 
prises of  this  country  have  in  recent  years  l)een  con- 
ducted upon  legitimate  lines  anrl  have  adajited  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  of  a  vast  market  i)ossessing 
a  true  purcluising  power  fully  e<iual  to  its  claims  and 
jn-etensions.  Even  the  railroad  managers  liave  been 
more  conservative  tlian  usual  ;  and  tliough  the 
Northern  Pacific — from  which  Mr.  Henry  V'illard  is 
about  to  retire — seems  to  liave  encountere<l  sojue 
rather  serious  financ-ial  difficulties,  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  country  are  in  a  sound  and  creditable 
condition.  In  other  words,  the  most  essential  c(jn- 
ditions  of  a  solid,  as  distinguishe<l  from  a  false  and 
sjiecious,  prosperity  have  been  presented  in  the  bus- 
iness life  of  the  United  States.  Wliat,  then,  liave 
l)een  the  chief  factors  in  producing  that  disturbe<l 
condition  of  the  money  market,  that  loss  of  business 
confidence,  and  that  shari>  collapse  of  credit,  which 
tilled  the  news  record  of  May  with  a  long  list  of 
business  failures  and  susjiensions,  and  wliich  ha.s 
inflicted  a  sort  of  paralysis  upon  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  countrv ":" 


First  and  foremost,  in  our  opinion,   this 
state  of  affairs  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of 


The  Silver 

Politicians 

Chiefly 

to  Blame,  our  politicians.  Their  failure  to  settle  the 
silver  question  in  one  way  or  in  another  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  that  oversensitive- 
ness  of  the  monev  market  which  has  checked  the  flow 


of  credit  just  at  tlie  moment  when  it  was  most  desira- 
ble that  credit  should  flow  freely  in  order  to  avert  dis- 
aster. If  tlie  last  Congress  liad  repealed  the  present 
silver  law.  ])racticallj'  all  of  our  recent  business 
troubles  would  have  been  avoided.  Our  present 
monetary  laws  and  their  working,  far  from  being  of 
any  advantage  to  the  silver  men  or  of  any  value  for 
the  future  realization  of  bimetallism,  either  Ameri- 
can or  international,  are  of  the  most  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  silver  cause.  No  one  professes  satisfac- 
tion with  \hos{>  laws  as  they  stand;  but  the  silver 
men  fatuously  refuse  to  permit  their  repeal  except 
upon  condition  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  an  ab- 
solutely free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
present  coinage  ratio.  From  their  own  point  of  view, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  silver  men  are  so 
devoid  of  the  higher  principles  of  statesmanship. 

u  I  fi,  It  ought  to  be  ai)parent  that  the  best 
Secure  and  shortest  way  to  bring  about  free 
Bimetallism,  international  biinetallism  would  be  for 
the  I'^nited  States  to  a.ssumc!  such  control  of  the  gold 
situation  as  to  be  able  to  compel  England  and  (xer- 
many  to  give  not  only  respectful,  Imt  even  solicitous 
attention  to  a  i»ri>])()sition  to  ojien  all  mints  to  tlie 
coinage  of  silver  at  an  agreed  ratio  with  g(^ld.  Yet 
Europe  has  of  late  been  looking  on  with  ill-concealed 
derision  while  tht;  United  States  government  has  been 
struggling  to  keep  enough  gold  in  its  treasury  to  meet 
its  obligati(m  to  maintain  the  interchangeability  of  all 
its  different  forms  of  money.  Tliey  have  observed, 
with  the  more  amusement,  the  enormous  flow  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  the  alarmed 
state  of  the  American  government,  because  they 
realize  far  more  fully  than  we  do  ourselves  how  per- 
fectly invincible  our  financial  situation  would  be 
under  the  guidance  of  what  in  Europe  would  lie  con- 
sidered ordinarily  competent  statesmanship. 


Silver 

Conference 

Postponed 

Until  November. 


It  hii-s  now  been  determined  to  postpone 
the  a<l.iourned  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Silver  Conference  until  Novem- 
ber. Our  readers  will  remember  that 
when  the  sessions  at  Brussels  were  ended  last  winter 
it  was  the  intention  to  resume  them  in  May.  It  has 
iK'cn  intimate  ;  by  Euroi)ean  governments  tliat  noth- 
ing of  value  can  l>e  accomplished  by  the  Conference 
unless  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  shall 
liave  submitted  a  definite  programme  to  which  our 
g<ivemment  is  virtually  if  not  formally  committed. 
If  Presideiit  Cleveland  should  bring  Congress  to- 
gether in  Septemlxjr  or  early  in  October,  and  should 
succeed  in  persua<lmg  both  houses  promptly  and  un- 
conditionally to  repeal  the  silver  purchase  and  coin- 
age acts,  the  financial  situation  would  be  cleared  up 
at  a  stroke.  It  would  then  be  perfectly  easy  for  our 
delegates  to  go  to  Brussels  in  Novemljer  and  to  sub- 
mit a  proposition  for  the  free  coinage  of  sUver  under 
conditions  of  international  identity,  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  treaty  among  the  leading  commercial  pow- 
ers. Under  those  circumstances  this  proposition 
would  have  immense  weight,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  it  vrould  almost  certainly  be  adopted. 
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Tariff  Uncertainty    Another  canso  of  financial  strinf^ency 
Checks  and  commercial  depression  has  been 

the  uncertainties  which  involve  the 
future  (jf  our  tariff  policy.  This  could  hardly  be 
avoided.  The  people  of  the  United  States  must  not 
forget  that  even  the  probabilit3'  of  large  changes  in 
the  policy  of  the  government  with  resi)ect  to  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  by  discriminating  tariffs 
can  but  be  costly,  and  when  the  prospect  of  verj'  im- 
portant changes  continues  through  several  years, 
while  the  nature  of  those  changes  remains  totally 
problematic,  a  verj^  serious  check  is  imposed  upon 
business  enterprises.  For  there  is  such  a  correlation 
in  the  business  world  that  a  check  upon  the  activity 
of  one  line  of  industries  must  affect  to  an  almost  equal 
extent  a  wide  range  of  other  interests.  Thus,  many 
non-protected  industries  must  share  in  the  loss  to 
which  protected  manufactures  are  subjected  by  their 
long  season  of  waiting  to  see  what  is  going  to  be  done 
about  the  tariff. 

Six  Years  of  "^^^  President  and  the  Congress  which 
Doubt  and  were  elected  in  1888  won  their  seats 
struggle.  after  a  hard-fought  tariff  campaign  in 
which  the  protectionists  were  victorious.  Thereupon 
the  McKinley  bill  was  enacted,  and  became  a  law 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  Congressional  election 
of  1890.  In  that  campaign  there  was  a  thorough- 
going reaction,  and  the  protectionists  were  com- 
pletely routed.  The  opinion  of  the  country  seemed 
to  be  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  protection  in  the 
McKinley  form.  But  the  Republicans  retained  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Executive,  and  the  Mc- 
Kinley law  was  not  touched.  In  the  election  of  1892 
the  protectionists  were  defeated  all  along  the  line,  and 
every  portion  of  the  law-making  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  which  in  its  platform  had  declared 
that  Republican  protection  was  a  fraud  and  that  the 
government  had  no  constitutional  right  to  impose 
tariffs  for  any  other  object  than  the  obtaining  of  a 
public  revenue.  Some  six  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  free-trade  message, 
from  which  in  fact  this  long  tariff  fight  must  be 
dated.  During  this  period  many  existing  establish- 
ments have  postponed  all  plans  of  expansion,  and 
many  projects  for  new  establishments  have  been  de- 
ferred, not  so  much  because  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection was  deemed  essential  to  their  existence,  as 
because  they  considered  it  absolutely  essential  to 
possess  some  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  nature  of 
the  relation  the  tariff  would  bear  to  their  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

Tariffs  Should  be  '^^^  ^OYst  thing  about  our  tariff  laws 
Made  for        is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  enacted 

Definite  Periods.  ^^^  ^  definite  period.  Every  item  in 
every  schedule  ought  to  have  a  time-limit  fixed,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  would  expire  unless  renewed  by 
express  act.  When  the  government  places  a  certain 
specified  import  duty  upon  a  given  article,  it  virtually 
enter?  into  contract  relations  with  three  classes  of 
people.     These  are:  1 ,  The  foreign  manufacturers ;  2, 


the  importing  merchants,  and  3,  the  American  manu- 
facturers. This  country  is  engaged  in  a  large  foreign 
trade,  and  it  is  absurd  to  look  with  unfriendly  eyes 
upon  European  manufacturers  wlio  make  goods  to 
sell  in  our  markets.  When  we  fix  a  duty  upon  for- 
eign goods  we  create  a  condition  to  which  the  foreign 
manufacturer  for  the  American  market  must  adjust 
his  methods  of  production.  We  serve  notice  upon 
the  importer,  through  whose  hands  these  foreign 
goods  pass,  that  his  position  in  the  market  must 
be  modified  by  the  fact  of  the  new  rate  of  import  tax. 
Upon  American  capital  and  labor  we  serve  notice  that 
their  position  in  the  home  market  as  regards  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  commodity  will  be  materially  affected 
by  the  amount  of  discriminating  tax  levied  upon  the 
foreign  competitor.  When  once  the  duty  is  duly 
fixed  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  working  law  of 
the  land,  it  is  neither  good  public  policy  nor  is  it  good 
morals  to  change  it  capriciously.  It  amounts  in 
morals  to  a  breach  of  contract  with  the  entire  busi- 
ness community.  If  the  government  chooses  to  pre- 
scribe the  directions  in  which  the  industrial  life  of 
the  country  shall  flow,  it  should  enter  this  domain  in 
an  orderly  and  a  calculable  manner.  Otherwise,  it 
should  keep  its  hands  off.  Whatever  arguments 
there  may  be  for  a  consistent  and  well-established 
system  of  protection,  there  can  be  no  possible  argu- 
ments for  a  wobbling  and  uncertain  policy. 


Any  Stable 
Tariff  Law 


It  is  profoundly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
McKinley  bill  could  not  have  been 
Goofemugh.  adopted  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  on  all  hands  that  to 
repeal  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  would  be 
some  such  breach  of  good  faith  as  the  repudiation  of 
a  public  debt.  The  business  of  the  country  would 
thrive  magnificently  under  the  McKinley  law  if  there 
could  be  an  assurance  for  it  of  ten  years  of  uninter- 
rupted duration.  With  equal  confidence  it  can  be 
said  that  the  country  would  have  thriven  magnifi- 
cently under  the  adoption  of  the  earlier  Democratic 
Morrison  or  Mills  bills,  if  only  their  unassailed  con- 
tinuance for  a  decade  could  also  have  been  secured. 
Protection  is  good  enougli  for  the  United  States,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  partictilar  ob- 
jection to  free  trade,  provided  the  honest  business 
interests  of  the  country  could  be  permitted  by  the 
politicians  to  accommodate  themselves  safely  and  per- 
manently to  one  policy  or  to  the  other.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  true  that  this  country  has  been  victimized  or 
imperiled  to  any  alarming  extent  by  the  protective 
policy,  nor  is  it  true  that  the  McKinley  act  is  the 
monstrous  thing  that  the  politicians  who  have  never 
read  it  declare  it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
in  the  least  true  that  this  great  country  would  be 
ruined  by  trading  freely  with  other  countries.  The 
fact  is  that  our  principal  trade  has  long  been  and 
always  will  be  with  ourselves,  and  our  industrial  life 
cannot  be  fatally  affected  by  any  tariff  policy  that 
any  conceivable  American  government  could  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  enact,  always  provided  the  policy  were 
to  be  stable  for  a  reasonable  period. 
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j.^^  The  people  of  the  United  States  liave  made 
Forthcoming  it  clear  that  they  desire  important  dianges 
Tariff  Bill,  jj^  ^^^  existing  tariff  sj-steni.  They  have 
duly  empowered  the  Democratic  party  to  deal  ^vith 
the  (jnestion.  It  is  far  less  material  what  changes 
the  Democratic  party  may  make,  than  that  the  coun- 
try ma\'  ac(piie.sce  in  those  changes  and  may  consider 
that  the  tariff  question  as  a  party  football  is  to  be 
laid  higli  on  the  slielf  for  a  considerable  period  of 
years.  Most  men,  even  in  tlie  Democratic  party,  be- 
lieve that  free  trade  cannot  wisely  be  adopted  at 
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present.  It  would  probably  be  within  bounds  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  Uiiited  States 
would  support  motlerate  protection  as  against  a  sud- 
den and  complete  abrogation  of  the  protective  policy. 
It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  new  Congress  will 
do  anything  nearly  so  sweeping  as  the  Democratic 
platform,  taken  literally,  would  seem  to  reciuire.  It 
has  l)een  understood  that  an  administration  tariff  ])ill 
would  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  direction,  under 
Mr.  Carlisle's  special  sui)ervision,  and  that  this  meas- 
lu-e  would  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party 
in  Congress  with  the  understanding  that  the  a<lmin- 
istration  desired  its  adoption  with  as  few  amendments 
and  >\'ith  as  little  debating  as  pos.sible.  It  has  been 
quietly  said  in  well-informed  circles  for  some  months, 
and  has  been  publicly  stated  in  the  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  that  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  of 
Connecticut,  had  been  selected  as  an  expert  to  block 
out  the  new  tariff  measure.  Mr.  Wells  informs  us 
that  this  report  is  not  true  and  that  he  has  no  intention 
to  engage  in  anv  such  work  as  the  drafting  of  tariff 


bills.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wells  has  recently  published 
veiy  important  writings  adverse  to  the  protection 
system,  and  it  might  well  be  that  the  government 
would  avail  itself  in  one  w^ay  or  another  of  his  views 
and  opinions  as  to  the  main  lines  of  tariff  reconstruc- 
tion, without  asking  him  to  assume  the  burden  of  a 
detailed  di-af  ting  of  the  bUl. 

"Cordage"  and   So  far  as  Willi  Street  was  involved  in 
the  flurry  in      the  financial  flurries  of  May,  its  parti- 
a    Street.      eipation  was  practically  confined  to  a 
lively  but  l)rief  panic  early  in  the  mouth  on  account  of 
a  sudden  loss  of  confidence  in  tlie  so-called  "  indus- 
trial "  stocks  which  have  come  to  form  a  new  element 
of  speculation  on  the  exchanges.     These  stocks  are, 
most  of  tliem,  tlie  creation  of  great  consolidations  or 
trusts.     The  trouble  began  with  "  Cordage."    Not 
very   long   ago,  nearly   all  the  rope  makers  of   the 
United    States    were  brouglit    into    a    combination 
known    as    the  National  Cordage  Company,  with  a 
cajiital    of    twenty-five   millions  of  dollars.     It  has 
seemed  to  control  the  market  in  suchu  way  as  to  se- 
cure  for  its  .stock  very  large  dividends.     Its  unex- 
pe<'ted   atiem])t  to  market  a  new  issue  of  preferred 
obligations,  in  order  to  secure  money  to  tide  it  over 
certain   business  emergencies,  utterly  destroyed  the 
buoyant  esteem  in  which  it  was  held,  and  its  stocks 
(juickly  fell  in  Wall  Street  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
price  at  which  they  had  been  quoted.    The  alarm  ex- 
tiaided  to  th»^  other  industrial  shares,  such  as  those  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  General   Electric  Company. 
The  panic  at  least  served  the  good  puiTWse  of  bringing 
more  cl<?arly  to  light  the  loose  and  dangerous  meth- 
ods which  these  large  trusts  and  c()mbinations  \\nve 
seen  fit  to  employ.     Most  of  them  rest  upon  false 
jirinciples,   and    are  either  unsound  and   dangerous 
from  the  et;ononiic  and  commercial  point  of  view,  or 
else  are  so  thoroughly  inimical  to  public  interests  that 
they  ought  to  be  unrelentingly  hunted  out  of  exist- 
ence by  popular  agitation,  by  legislation,  or  by  the 
proce,ss  of  the  courts. 

Amf)ng  all  these  business  combinations  it 

Oppressions  "  i  ■    • 

of  the  Coal  is  pro])ably  true  that  the  one  rrom  which 
Monopolists,  ^j^g  pultlic  suffers  m(jst  severely,  and  which 
merits  the  most  drastic  measures  of  opposition,  is  the 
"  coal  combine."  It  should  be  remem}>ered  that 
when  one  refers  to  the  "coal  combine"  he  uses  a 
phrase  to  cover  a  general  situation,  rather  than  a 
title  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  a  distinct  organi- 
zation of  interests.  To  speak  of  a  coal  combination 
is  simijly  to  imply  the  fact  that  consumers  of  fuel  are 
made  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  by  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  series  of  conspiracies  in  which  are  con- 
cerned the  transportation  companies  that  carry  coal, 
the  companies  and  firms  that  own  coal  lands  and  are 
engaged  in  coal  mining  operations,  and  to  a  con.sider- 
able  extent  the  larger  wholesale  dealers  in  fuel.  The 
chief  offenders  in  point  of  fact  are  railroad  coriJora- 
tions,  which  have  violated  everj'  principle  that  should 
govern  the  conduct  of  a  common  carrier  by  them- 
selves obtaining  control  of  the  production  of  one  of  the 
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principal  articles  of  freight  which  it  is  their  business 
to  transport  from  the  place  of  its  origin  to  the  place 
of  its  use.  The  great  anthracite  combination,  which 
has  gone  througli  various  forms  and  stages  during 
the  past  decade,  is  entirely  the  work  of  railroad  com- 
panies which  have  unlawfully  acquired  monopoly 
control  of  the  anthracite  fields,  and  have  proceeded  to 
levy  arbitrary  tribiite  upon  the  users  of  this  necessary 
article.  The  great  "Western  coal  fields  have  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  been  brought  into  the  direct  hands  of  the 
railroad  companies  or  under  the  control  of  corpora- 
tions which  are  the  creatures  of  the  transportation 
interest.  The  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  early  in  the 
present  year  passed  through  a  stiniggle  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  monopoly  which  will  be  long 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Western  politics  and 
legislation. 


The  Coal  Con- 
sumers' Con- 
vention. 


One  result  of  this  struggle  was  the  de- 
cision of  Minnesota  to  call  a  national 
convention  in  the  interest  of  coal  con- 
sumers, to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  5th  and  6th  days 
of  June.  Governor  Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  in 
obedience  to  the  Legislature  and  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  it,  has  duly  forwarded  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
other  States  an  invitation  to  appoint  delegates — ten 
from  each  State — to  participate  in  the  convention. 
The  governors  of  nearly  thirty  States  had  accepted 
the  invitation  at  the  time  this  paragraph  was  written, 
and  there  seems  to  be  excellent  promise  of  a  stirring: 


ses.sion.  It  will  be  the  principal  purpose  of  the  con- 
vention to  suggest  plans  for  the  national  regulation 
of  the  prodiiction  and  transportation  of  coal.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  extends  its  best  wishes  to  this 
convention  and  hopes  that  it  may  agree  upon  an  effect- 
ive policy.  A  great  struggle  lies  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  it  is  best  to  face  the  situa- 
tion squarely.  Combinations  of  capital  have  entered 
upon  a  career  which  must  be  checked  decisively. 
They  have  the  wealth,  the  ingenuity  and  the  legal 
.talent  to  make  a  stubborn  resistance  to  every  attempt 
at  legislative  supervision  or  control.  Yet  if  they  can- 
not be  brought  to  terms  by  State  and  national  enact- 
ments there  may  rapidly  ripen  in  the  United  States 
the  conditions  of  violent  revolution.  Either  such 
monstrous  iniquities  as  this  fuel  monopoly  will  be 
suppressed  by  law,  or  else  the  people  will  be  driven 
to  embrace  the  socialistic  regime,  and  in  their  com- 
plete confiscation  of  railroads  and  coal  mines  for  pub- 
lic uses  they  may  even  f  oi-get  to  grant  just  compensa- 
tion. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
been  spectators  of  a  protracted  attempt 
on  the  part  of  an  official  commission, 
acting  under  plenary  powers,  to  provide  a  system  of 
rapid  transit.  The  commission's  long  deliberations 
have  finally  resulted  in  nothing  except  a  decision  to 
concede  to  the  existing  elevated  railway  monopoly, 
the  Manhattan  Company,  the  right  to  make  various 
enlargements  and  extensions  of  its  system  on  the  con- 
dition of  its  paying  to  the  city  five  per  cent,  of  its  net 
earnings.  Against  this  pitiably  modest  claim  of  five 
per  cent,  the  company  has  made  shocked  and  wheed- 
ling protestations,  claiming  poverty  and  assuming 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  vast  new  privileges  which 
the  commission  had  offered  to  confer  upon  it  would 
be  on  its  part  an  act  of  philanthropy  toward  the 
community.     The  majority  of  the  commission  was  at 
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once  ready  to  make  further  concessions  to  the  claims 
of  the  company  ;  but  one  or  two  members  lield  ont, 
and  the  hiw  re(iuires  tlie  commission's  findings  to  be 
unanimous  in  order  to  be  valid.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  Manhattan  Company,  which  is  capitalized 
for  an  almost  fabulous  numl)er  of  millions  and  which 
pays  good  dividends  upon  all  that  vast  sum,  has  never 
paid  the  city  any  taxes  or  comi)ensation  in  amounts 
worth  considering.  Yet,  of  the  vast  value  i)laced 
upon  the  property  by  its  owners,  probably  not  one- 
tenth  represents  original  and  actual  investment  of 
money,  while  the  other  nine-tenths  represent  the  de- 
veloped value  of  the  jjublic  franchises  contiibuted  by 
the  community.  It  would  be  a  fairer  pr(>i)()sition  in 
theory  if  the  city  treasury  wei-e  to  receive  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, and  Ihe  five  per  cent,  were  to  go  to  the  private 
holders.  Tlie  arrangement  now  pr()i)osed  of  an  allow- 
ance to  the  treastiry  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  net 
income  is  in  contemjjt  of  the  iutelligence  of  tlie  whole 
world.  It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long  tim«'  that 
any  arrangement  to  \^&y  to  the  i)ublic  a  i)ercentage  of 
clear  and  final  jnofits  was  of  itself  presumi»tive  evi- 
dence of  an  intended  subterfuge.  (Iross  earnings  are 
an  appreciable  entity.  Everybody  can  understand 
what  is  m(>ant  by  the  total  n'ceipts  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration whose  business  is  strictl}'  confined  to  that  of 
a  common  carrier.  But  nobo<ly  can  ever  know  truly 
what  the  net  income  is,  for  the  items  of  oiK-rating 
expen.ses,  maintenance,  etc.,  are  so  subject  to  book- 
keeping manipulation  that  the  company  can  make 
the  net  income  appear  whatever  it  may  choose.  The 
Rapid  Transit  CommLssion  of  New  York  ha.s  pnicti- 
cally  confessed  itself  unecjual  to  the  as.sertion  and 
maintenance  of  ]tublic  int<'rests.  The  Manhattan 
Company  had  long  ago  drawn  out  in  profits  several 
times  as  much  money  as  it  ever  invested  ;  but  no  one 
could  e.xpect  that  it  would  in  the  present  emergency 
do  otherwise  than  gr;usp  at  everything  in  reach. 

The  one  course  properlj*  ojien  to  the  people 
Solutions     "^  New  York  is  to  construct  a  rapid  transit 

system,  elevated  or  otherwise,  to  be  di- 
rectly owned  by  the  municipality,  and  then  to  lease 
it  upon  siitisfactor>-  terms  to  an  operating  company. 
It  should  build  this  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
the  key  to  the  situation  and  thus  be  able  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  Manhattan  Company  and  other  local 
transit  systems.  Eventually  it  should  buy  up  at  fair 
prices  both  the  Manhattan  system  and  also  the 
sxirface  lines,  whether  propelled  by  cable  or  horse- 
power or  electricity.  It  would  Live  been  far  l)etter 
for  the  Legislature  and  city  aiathorities  of  New  York 
long  ago  to  have  openly  given  the  ^lanhattan  com- 
pany all  the  further  rights  and  privileges  it  desired, 
rather  than  to  have  adopted  the  roundabout  method 
of  placing  into  the  hands  of  that  astute  corporation 
through  the  fumbling  of  a  public  commission.  Under 
the  existing  circumstances  a  very  fair  arrangement 
would  be  to  have  the  Manhattan  company  make  any 
improvements  or  extensions  desired  by  the  public 
authorities,   then  to  allow  the  company  a  certain 


fixed  interest  upon  capital  really  and  honestly  in- 
vested, and  finally  to  divide  ecpially  between  the 
company  and  the  city  all  the  profits  that  remain  after 
the  payment  of  operating  expenses  and  of  interest  on 
the  agreed  amount  of  capital,  the  books  to  be  kept 
and  the  iiccounts  to  be  verified  jointly  by  the  com- 
pany and  the  city.  This  would  be  precisely  the  plan 
the  city  of  Paris  adopts  with  every  transit  coqiora- 
tion  the  city  permits  to  do  business  inside  the  munic- 
ipality, and  is  certainly  very  generous  toward  the 
corporations.  If  the  corporations  should  venture  to 
oljject  to  terms  so  liberal,  the  municipality  of  Paris 
would  instantly  proceed  to  put  into  operation  a  rival 
system  fully  controlled  by  the  public  authorities. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
the  cities  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  could  such  a 
sp<Htacle  l)e  possible  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  of 
the  haggling  between  the  city's  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission and  tlu!  Manhattan  Railway  Company  over  a 
proposition  so  disadvantageous  to  public  interests, 
even  in  its  best  form. 

Offices  and  "^*  Washington  the  all-absording  ques- 
Civii -Service  tiou  of  appointments  to  office  has  forced 

Principles,  everything  else  into  the  background.  The 
President,  in  sheer  desperation,  finally  announced 
that  he  would  receive  no  office-seekers  unless  he  had 
personally  invited  them  to  call  upon  him,  and  that 
members  of  Congress  must  forthwith  abandon  their 
practice  of  bringing  the  office  .seekers  of  their  States 
or  districts  to  the  White  House.  This  announcement 
of  course  temjMjrarily  throws  the  burden  somewhat 
more  heavily  upon  the  hetwls  of  departments  ;  but 
the  cabinet  officers  have  themselves  undertaken  to 
shift  it  in  turn.  The  pressure  for  office  has,  i)erhaps, 
never  in  the  history  of  the  country  been  so  fierce  and 
so  intolerable  as  in  the  past  three  months.  Changes 
liave  been  made  very  rapidly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  had  supposed  that  this  administration 
would  resjiect  the  high  ideals  of  the  civil-service  re- 
formers. But  two  principles  have  been  adopted  at 
Washington  which,  taken  together,  act  as  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  to  grind  to  pieces  the  stirviving 
Republican  clerks  and  officials. 

Every  Official  ^"®  °^  these  principles '  has  been  laid 
Must  he  down  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  it  is  to  the  ef- 
a  Partisan,  j^^^  ^^^^  j^^  beheves  no  man  should  be  re- 
tained in  office,  no  matter  how  valuable  or  faithful  his 
services,  who  has  not  made  it  his  regular  practice  to 
leave  his  duties  at  Washington  and  to  go  to  his  home 
State  to  vote  on  every  election  day.  Mr.  Carlisle 
does  not  explain  whether  he  considers  it  incumbent 
upon  officials  at  Washington  to  go  to  Texas  or  Maine 
or  Oregon  to  vote  at  a  towTiship,  or  county,  or 
school  district,  or  municipal,  or  State  election,  as 
well  as  to  vote  at  a  Congressional  or  a  Presidential 
election.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  why  it  is  any 
more  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  go  home  to  vote  in 
the  Presidential  year  than  to  absent  himself  from  his 
work  at  Washington  in  order  to  participate  in  every 
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election  of  a  local  school  board  or  road  supervisor. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  may  make  far  more  difference  to 
this  official's  home  comnumity  who  is  elected  town- 
ship trustee  than  which  party  secures  the  national 
Presidency.  As  an  excuse  for  cutting  off  men's 
heads  Mr.  Carlisle's  principle  may  answer  well 
enougli  ;  but  it  will  hardly  bear  serious  analysis. 
Another  statement  of  the  same  jirinciple  is  this  :  Un- 
less a  man  whose  home  happens  to  be  in  a  remote 
State  maintains  his  active  connection  with  the  party 
and  political  life  of  that  State,  no  matter  how  absorb- 
ing or  technical  his  business  for  the  government  may 
be  in  some  expert  position  at  Washington,  he  must 
be  summarily  discharged. 

But  Not  an  ^^^  other  principle  in  equally  active 
"  Offensive "  Operation  is  one  which  was  invented  in 
partisan.  -^^  Cleveland's  former  term  and  has  had 
his  approval  both  then  and  now.  It  is  called  the 
principle  of  "  offensive  partisanship."  Thus  it  will 
appear  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  line  which 
the  hold-over  official  must  have  walked  if  he  would 
retain  his  place.  He  must  on  the  one  hand  have  par- 
ticipated regularly  in  elections  and  maintained  his 
place,  therefore,  in  his  party.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  exhibited  his  party  allegiance  in  a 
manner  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  wounded 
the  sensibilities  of  any  member  of  the  party  now 
victorious,  who  might  like  to  secure  his  office,  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  declare  that  the  gentleman's 
partisanship  is  of  the  "  offensive  type,"  and,  there- 
fore, he  must  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Carlisle  requires 
that  a  man  must  be  able  to  show  partisanship, 
whether  Republican  or  Democratic.  But  he  holds 
with  the  President,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  any 
Democrat  shows  that  any  Republican  officeholder's 
liartisanship  was  "offensive,"  then  the  Republican 
must  take  his  walking  papers  and  stay  not  on  the 
order  of  his  going. 


While  these  things  can  be  doneatWash- 

R^apSoTntment      "^gtO"  with    the  high   priests    of  civil- 

service  reform  looking  on  with  tolerable 
complacency,  it  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  any 
one  can  expect  a  public  service  founded  upon  business 
principles  and  freed  from  the  almost  absolute  dom- 
inance of  the  spoils  system.  It  has  been  announced 
that  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Republican  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  been  asked  by 
President  Cleveland  to  retain  his  place.  The  Presi- 
dent is  required  by  law  to  give  the  Republicans  at 
least  one  member  of  the  board.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
tention, which  is  highly  praised  by  all  civil-service 
reformers  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  towards  the 
reform  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  part,  is  indeed  most  com- 
mendable. But  it  must  also  be  said  in  fairness  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  have  jjut  himself  upon  a  par  with 
President  Harrison  in  this  matter  only  when  it  has 
become  clear  that  his  Democratic  members  of  the 
Commission  are  as  zealous  for  reform,  as  impartial, 
and  as  free  from  subservience  to  the  interests  of  their 


THEODORE   ROOSEVEI.T, 
Reappointed  Member  Civil  Service  Commission. 

own  party,  as  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  attitude  and 
conduct  towards  the  Republican  party  during  Mr. 
Harrison's  administration. 


Arguing 
the  Seal 
Question. 


The    Behring    Sea    arbitration  is  in  that 


stage  of  official  progress  which  makes 
much  comment  upon  it  inappropriate. 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Coudert,  of  the  American  coun- 
sel, made  long  and  able  speeches.  Mr.  Carter's  lasted 
for  many  days  and  was  deemed  both  learned  and  ex- 
haustive. Mr.  Coudert's  certainly  suffered  nothing 
from  brevity,  but  its  length  and  technical  themes 
were  made  more  tolerable  by  a  considerable  infusion 
of  Mr.  Coudert's  well-known  wit  and  humor.  Ameri- 
cans who  have  had  occasion  to  follow  English  affairs 
at  all  closely,  are  already  quite  familiar  with  the 
great  position  in  the  legal  world  held  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone's  attorney-general  and  Eng- 
land's foremost  pleader  at  the  bar  in  all  sorts  of  causes, 
from  a  breach  of  promise  suit  or  a  murder  trial  to  a 
great  suit  involving  the  title  to  estates,  or  to  a  state 
case  like  the  famous  trial  of  the  Times  forgeries  be- 
fore the  Parnell  Commission.  Sir  Charles  is  a  man 
of  various  accomplishments,  and  among  other  things 
is  the  principal  authority  in  England  on  turf  and  rac- 
ing matters.  His  argument  in  the  Behring  case 
against  those  of  the  American  counsel  has  been  highly 
astute  and  able,  but  much  less  courteous  and  diplo- 
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iiiatic  than  those  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Coudert.  It 
has  disclosed  a  temper  and  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Biitish  Government  which  the  American  Arbi- 
trators and  counsel  had  not  even  suspected.  The  out- 
come will  be   awaited  with    considerable    anxiety. 


SIR  niAHI.ES  RISSEIX, 
Of  English  C'i>uiisi-1,  H<'liriiiK  Sea  Case. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  only  Ik'K  <>ur  readers  firmly  to 
resolve  that  the  arbitraticm  of  every  point  in  contro 
versy  is  the  only  honorable  .solution.  If  England  wins 
the  case  against  us  it  will  be  our  dut}',  as  it  sliould 
also  be  our  jJeasure.  to  accept  this  result  in  good 
faith  and  with  good  grace,  and  to  tell  the  whole 
world  that  we  consider  the  maintenance  of  our  special 
claims,  or  for  that  matter  the  preservation  of  all  the 
fur-bearing  seals  in  existence,  a.s  of  no  consecjuence  at 
all  compared  with  the  substantial  value  to  the  cause 
of  ciWlization  of  a  legal  settlement  of  the  suit.  The 
most  terrible  and  shameful  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
selfishly  waged  war  ;  and  on<i  of  the  best  and  noldest 
things  is  the  peaceful  adjiistment  of  an  international 
dispute. 

„        -  .  Many  of  the  magnificent  ships  of  for- 

Peace  Echoes        .       -        .  ,  :   ,       ,         •■    i  ^i  ^ 

from  the       eign  nations   whicli  attended  the  naval 

Naval  Review,  j-gyiew  continued  to  lie  for  a  month  in 
the  deep  channel  of  the  North  River  at  New  York. 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  had  the 
best  possible  ^^ew  of  them.  The  exchange  of  inter- 
national courtesies  which  was  made  jMjssible  by  the 
presence  here  of  this  unprecedented  aggregation  of 
warships,  had  a  far  more  than  sentimental  value.  It 
taught  many  men.  what  they  had  never  happened  to 
consider  before,  that  the  United  States  can  hence- 
forth have,  if  they  will  choose  to  exercise  it,  an  im- 
equaled  jwwer  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good 


will  among  the  nations.  It  was  evident  that  the 
admirals  and  commanders  of  all  the  foreign  naval 
forces  rejiresented  in  our  waters  were  tinder  instruc- 
tions from  their  liome  governments  to  give  every 
l)ossible  evidence  of  a  feeling  of  genuine  and  hearty 
friendship  towards  this  country  and  a  desire  to  main- 
tain perpetually  peaceful  relations.  The  intercourse 
between  the  British  and  American  navies  was  of 
enthusiastic  cordi.ility,  and  the  British  officers 
greatly  endeared  themselves  to  the  people  of  New 
York  by  tlieir  channing  frankness  and  courtesy  of 
bearing.  The  Russians  also  were  evidently  conscious 
of  the  excejjtional  warmth  of  friendly  feeling  which 
has  always  existed  between  the  governments  of  their 
country  and  ours.  It  must  also  have  been  clear  to 
any  one  judging  the  .situation  with  any  breadth  of  in- 
telligence that  very  much  of  the  favorable  impression 
made  by  the  United  States  upon  these  formidable 
rei)resentatives  of  the  principal  goveruments  of  the 


.I.\.MLS    (  .    (  AHTKK,    LI-.D., 
Of  American  Counsel.  Behriug  Sea  Case. 

earth,  was  due  to  the  Ijeautiful  long  line  of  white  wax 
vessels  on  exhibition  as  a  part  of  the  new  American 
navy.  They  give  other  nations  a  new  and  enhanced 
resi^ct  for  this  countiy.  Their  existence  no  more 
conve}'s  a  threat  of  hostilities  or  aggression  than  the 
presence  in  New  York  of  a  large  and  well-uniformed 
l)olice  force  suggests  the  provcjking  of  riots  or  the 
outbreak  of  crime.  On  the  contrary,  both  suggest 
l)eace  and  order,  and  a  re.spect  for  Jaw  and  for  rights. 
This  countrj-  vnW  render  a  true  service  to  the  world 
and  will  make  a  wise  expenditure  of  money  if  it  con- 
tinues, without  interrui)tion  for  some  years  to  come, 
the  further  construction  of  this  magnificent  fleet  of 
snow-white  peace  preservers.  It  may  be  remarked  at 
this  point  that  the  trial  trip  of  the  latest  of  our  great 
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amied  cruisers,  the  New  York,  was  made  in  tho  latter 
part  of  May,  and  that  the  vessel  is  a  brilliant  success 
and  a  further  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
cans to  plan  and  build  the  best  ships  in  the  world. 


"  Wars  and  Rumors  ' 


There  has  been  some  practical  em- 
in  Central  ployment  in  recent    weeks   for   a 

und  South  America,  portion  of  our  navy.  An  unusu- 
ally vigorous  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  involving  the 
canal  works,  made  it  necessary  for  our  government 
to  order  warships  to  proceed  to  Central  America 
both  from  San  Francisco  and  from  New  York.  Dis- 
turbed conditions  in  the  "West  Indies  also  seemed 
likely  to  call  for  the  presence  of  an  extra  vessel  or 
two  from  our  navy.  Last  month  saw  a  very  unique 
and  dramatic  termination  of  the  difficiilties  between 
San  Domingo  and  Hayti.  President  Heureaux  of 
San  Domingo  and  President  Hyppolite  of  Hayti,  with 
representatives  of  their  military  and  civil  staffs,  met 
amicably  on  the  deck  of  a  warship  at  the  intersection 
of  tlieir  two  small  republics  and  proceeded  to  talk 
out  the  difficulties  that  had  led  to  a  clash  of  arms  on 
the  border.  President  Heureaux  claimed  that  an  in- 
demnity was  due  San  Domingo  to  the  amount  of 
,$.300,000,  and  President  Hyppolite,  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,  assented  to  every  item  of  Heureaux's 
claim.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed,  and  tran- 
quility now  prevails.  It  is  said  in  inner  circles  that  this 
unexpected  amiability  on  Hyppolite's  part  was  due  to 
a  warning  from  the  Haytian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, who  cabled  that  the  American  government  de- 
manded peace  in  the  islands  and  would  send  warships 
to  enforce  order  if  Hyppolite  did  not  make  speedy 
terms  with  San  Domingo.  Whatever  may  be  the 
facts  in  the  case,  such  an  admonition  on  the  part  of 
Ml-.  Gresham  would  not  have  been  a  very  intolerable 
act  of  tyranny  against  a  weak  but  obstreperous 
neighbor.  In  South  America,  political  upheavals  and 
military  engagements  are  reported  one  day,  to  be  de- 
nied the  next,  and  from  the  mass  of  confused  and 
totally  iiTeconcilable  statements  sent  to  American 
and  European  newspapers  it  is  impossible  to  derive 
any  intelligible  information.  It  appears  to  be  true 
that  the  revolutionary  war  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is 
still  raging.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  a  province  or 
State  of  vast  extent  which  has  undertaken  to  secede 
from  Brazil  and  set  itself  up  independently.  Its 
struggle  reminds  one  of  the  revolt  of  Texas  and  its 
withdrawal  from  Mexico.  Determined  fighting  has 
been  going  on  for  many  months.  Nothing  that  we 
can  find  throws  any  satisfactory  light  upon  the  prob- 
able outcome.  Honduras,  as  well  as  Nicaragua,  has 
been  going  through  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  and  a 
slight  uprising  in  Cuba,  which  for  a  moment  seemed 
serious,  has  been  completely  suppressed.  It  would 
seem  sometimes  as  if  these  Latin- Americans  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  with  their  large  infusion  of 
Indian  blood,  were  determined  to  kill  themselves  off 
in  order  that  their  land  might  become  the  heritage  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  some  other  stable  race  with  capac- 
ity for  industrial  development  and  for  social  order. 


The  Opening  At  Chicago  there  has  been  a  satisfactory 
ipiith  inauguration  of  the  World'.s  Fair.  The 
icag  .  jjjyo,ni)leteness  of  preparations  during  the 
first  few  weeks  was  no  more  serious  than  nad  gener- 
ally been  expected.  Almost  everything  is  now  in 
order.  The  Art  exhibits  were  not  fully  opened  until 
May  was  well  advanced,  and  all  those  of  our  readers 
who  understand  the  mechanical  exigencies  under 
which  a  magazine  must  be  produced  will  agree  that 
our  elaborate  and  faithful  accoimt  of  the  art  exhibits 
contained  in  this  number  and  prepared  by  our  special 
representative  after  faithful  study  upon  the  ground, 
is  a  journalistic  feat  for  which  we  may  assume  some 
credit,  although  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  done 
many  things  involving  an  equal  celerity  in  prepara- 
tion and  manufacture.  Contrary  to  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  various  quarters,  the  Art  exhibit 
is  both  magnificent  in  its  totality  and  fairly  repre- 
sentative in  nearly  all  its  parts.  The  magnificence 
of  the  World's  Fair  has  begun  to  be  discovered  even 
in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  there 
is  such  an  involution  and  ramification  of  governing 
bodies  that  frictions  and  quarrels  are  impairing  the 
effective  administi  ation  of  the  fair. 

_,    o,       ,     The  bitterest  and  most  serious  quarrel 

The  struggle  -•  £  o        i  • 

Ouer  Sunday  arose  over  the  question  ot  Sunday  opening. 
Opening.  rpj^g  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  has  hitherto 
abstained  from  having  any  part  in  the  discussion. 
This  has  not  been  because  it  shrank  from  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  for  the  Review  has  certainly  earned 
a  reputation  for  frankness  rather  than  one  for 
timidity.  But  it  has  been  evident  from  the  outset 
that  the  question  must  be  settled  between  opponents 
holding  radically  antagonistic  views,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  be  said  that  would  alter  in  the  least  degree 
the  attitude  of  either  party.  It  has  seemed  to  us  a 
question  to  be  decided  upon  their  own  responsibility 
by  the  World's  Fair  authorities,  just  as  it  was  their 
business  to  decide  a  hundred  other  questions  which 
must  necessarily  have  arisen.  These  boards  and  com- 
missions were  created  to  decide  such  questions.  It 
was,  in  our  judgment,  irrelevant  and  unwise  for 
Congress  to  make  Sunday  closing  a  condition  of  the 
appropriation  of  money.  Congress  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member that  Congress  made  itself  the  champion 
at  that  time  of  any  view  of  Sunday  observance. 
After  accepting  the  Congressional  appropriation,  it 
would  have  been  dishonorable  in  the  highest  degree 
for  the  World's  Fair  authorities  to  have  attempted, 
as  was  proposed,  to  keep  the  money  and  nullify  the 
Sunday  closing  proviso  through  legal  technicalities. 
Having  determined  upon  Sunday  opening,  the  fair 
corporation  could  certainly  have  done  nothing  less 
than  vote  to  pay  back  fully  and  strictly  the  subsidy 
it  had  solicited  and  accepted.  It  is  unfortunate  in 
the  extreme  that  the  decision  to  keep  the  gates  closed 
on  Sunday,  having  been  accepted  in  good  faith  by  all 
the  world,  should  have  been  reconsidered  after  the 
fair  had  been  actually  inaugurated. 
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The  Hawaiian 

Question 

Still  Open 


CommissidiPi-  Blount  has  been  made 
Minister  to  Hawaii,  Mr.  Stevens  havinj^ 
insisted  npon  tlie  acceptance  of  his  resiji^- 
nation.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Blount's  anomalous 
l»osition  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  thus  been  re- 
duced to  tanfjpibilit}'.  He  had  been  sent  on  a  purely 
l)rivate  errand  by  the  President,  and  it  was  question- 
able whether  he  was  exercising?  his  functions  consti- 
tutionally.    Now,   he    ha-s    a    recognized    and  legal 


i 


MK.    1,(»KK1N    A.    THURSTON, 
New  Minister  of  Hawaii  at  Wa.shington. 

status.  Not  a  single  clue  has  been  given  as  yet  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Cleveland  administration  towards 
Hawaii's  request  to  be  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  the  oppo- 
nents of  annexation  have  been  working  desperately  to 
create  an  adverse  public  opinion.  We  have  only  one 
further  word  to  add  at  this  time  to  our  former  discus- 
sions of  the  subject :  If  the  United  States  shall  defi- 
nitely refuse  to  accede  to  Hawaii's  retjuest,  this  coun- 
try must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Hawaii's  pursuing 
anj'  further  course  that  she  may  choose.  Let  us  play 
no  disgraceful  dog-in-the-manger  part.  England,  at 
least,  appreciates  the  incomparable  advantage  of 
Hawaii  as  a  point  of  call  between  Vancouver  and 
Australia,  and  while  England  realizes  the  priority  of 
the  natural  claims  of  the  United  States  and  is  will- 
ing that  this  country  should  obtain  the  islands,  .she 
will  not  feel  her.self  compelled,  in  case  of  our  refusal, 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  overtures  that  will  doubt- 
less be  made  to  her  by  Hawaii.     England  will  be  per- 


fectly justified  in  accepting  Hawaii's  proposal,  and 
she  will  jiroceed  at  once  to  fortify  the  islands  as  im- 
pregnably  as  Bermuda,  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  It  is 
hard  for  a  person  of  some  information  and  some 
.sense  of  national  duty  and  honor,  to  read  most 
of  the  newsi)aper  arguments  against  annexation 
witliout  wratli  and  disgust.  Mr.  Blount's  report  will 
be  awaited  with  extreme  solicitude.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  a  very  prominent  and 
higldy  estimable  citizen  of  Hawaii,  lias  Ijeen  appointed 
to  relieve  Dr.  Mott  as  Hawaiian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Extradition  ^^^'  ^  ^'^"^  *""^  **"  extradition  treaty  has 
with  been  under  discussion  between  the  Uriited 
Russia,  c-iatps  and  Russia.  It  is  undon-stood  that 
such  a  treaty  has  finally  been  concluded,  although  it 
ha.s  not  yet  (May  22)  been  nuuh?  jmblic.  During  the 
past  tliree  months  there  has  been  organized  a  singu- 
larly intangible  movement  in  this  country  against 
the  treaty,  based  uj)on  tlie  report  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently exi)licit  in  the  clauses  which  would  keep  this 
country  a  safe  asylum  for  refugees  whose  offenses  are 
of  a  strictly  i)olitical  nature.  Inasmuch  as  our  au- 
thorities at  Wasliington  have  by  long  experience 
learned  to  l)e  particularly  watchful  of  this  very  i)oint, 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Pre.sidcnt,  the  State  Department  and  the  Senate  are 
entering  into  a  cons])ira<-y  with  the  Czar  to  help  him 
hunt  down  the  Nihilists.  Better  than  getting  up 
jtublic  meetings  to  dciKJunce  a  treaty  whose  provi.sions 
were  unknown,  would  have  been  the  very  oljvious 
and  courteous  i)lan  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  Senators 
from  one's  State  asking  tliem  to  see  that  the  treaty 
wa.s  not  ratified  with  any  ambiguous  or  objectionable 
clauses  in  it.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  is  no 
one  in  authority  who  wants  to  adopt  an  o])jectionable 
treaty  with  Russia  ;  and  since  the  sentiment  is  wholly 
one  wa}%  the  attempt  to  work  up  an  agitation  would 
seem  an  xineconomical  use  of  energy.  If  it  should 
appear  that  the  treaty  has  actually  Ijeen  adopted  and 
that  through  inadvertence  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
\ye,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  our  government  to  ask 
Russia  to  join  in  negotiating  amendments  ;  and  in 
ca.se  <jf  a  refu.sal  it  w\\\  Ije  in  order  to  serve  the  usual 
notice  of  abrogation. 

Gen.  Armstrong    The  death  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong 

and  His         -ft'as  not  Unexpected.     Since  his  para- 
Great  Work.        ,    , .        .      ,  /  , ,  ,     ,  ,  * 

lytic  stroke  of  the  year  before  last  it 
had  been  well  understood  that  there  remained  to  him 
ordy  a  few  brief  and  painful  tlays  of  life.  It  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  occupy  the  most  truly  significant 
and  epoch-making  educational  position  in  this  countrj'. 
His  experimental  developments  at  the  Hampton  (Vir- 
ginia) Institute  have  taught  the  country  how  to  edu- 
cate the  Negro  race  uj)  to  material  self-support  and 
reliant  character,  and  also  to  transform  the  Indians 
from  .savagery  to  civilization.  More  than  that.  Gen- 
eral Armstrong's  successful  evolution  of  an  agricult- 
ural and  industrial  institute  which  has  furnished  the 
type  upon  which  various  others  have  been  founded 
for  IiKlians  and  Negn^s,  has  also  shown  the  country 
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how  to  proceed  in  order  to  make  our  education 
of  white  children,  especially  those  of  foi'eign  par- 
entage, effective  and  usefiil.  The  truest  tribute 
of  gratitude  that  can  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  will  be  the  completion  of  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hampton 
Institute.  We  have  not  many  great  men.  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong was  one  of  the  noblest  that  the  Western 
world  has  yet  produced. 


The  McAII  Mission 
and  Its 
Founder. 


The  McAll  mission  in  Paris  was  be- 
gwn  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
Avar.  Its  more  than  twenty  years  of 
existence  have  been  fraught  with  good  results  that 
almost  every  serious  and  right-minded  element  of 
French  society  has  been  glad  to  acknowledge.  Mr. 
McAll  for  some  years  past  had  been  in  feeble  health, 
and  he  died  in  May.  He  was  an  English,  or  rather  a 
Scotch  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination  ;  but  he 
fell  into  French  life  and  ways  with  remarkable  tact, 
and  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  revered  by  the  poor 
of  Paris.  His  meeting-places,  or  "  salles  de  confer- 
ence,'" are  scattered  throughout  Paris,  especially  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  the  poor  are  densely  housed. 


THE   LATE  REV.    R.    W.    M  ALL,   OF  PARIS. 

His  work  was  indorsed  and  aided  by  all  the  different 
branches  of  French  Protestantism,  and  was  to  some 
extent  supported  by  Catholics.  The  work  will  go  on 
as  before,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Mc All's  death  will  even 
have  the  effect  to  stimulate  greater  efforts  among 
those  who  would  not  willingly  see  the  mission  decline. 


THE  LATE  GEN.    S.    C.    ARMSTRONG. 


The  Crisis 

and  Campaign 

in  Germany. 


Affairs  have  moved  swiftly  in  G-ermany. 
The  long  and  bitter  struggle  over  the 
army  bill  was  seemingly  aboiit  to  be 
ended.  The  Emperor  William  had  gone  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  silver  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy.  He  appeared  in  uncommonly  reasonable  mood 
and  in  fine  spirits.  The  pageants  revived,  for  a  brief 
space,  the  memories  of  mediaeval  magnificence  ;  and 
as  the  young  Kaiser  found  time  to  have  a  long  quiet 
talk  with  the  Pope  on  social  questions,  the  visit  was 
considered  a  success.  He  returned  to  Berlin  sooner 
than  was  expected,  in  the  hope  of  a  final  adjustment 
of  the  vexed  question  of  the  army  bill.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  moderate  sections  of  the  chamber,  re- 
gardless of  party,  were  willing  to  consent  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  annual  draft  by  70,000  in  place  of  83,000 
demanded  by  the  government.  The  financial  relief 
secured  by  this  reduction  would  be  $2,250,000  a  year. 
Moreover,  it  was  understood  that  Chancellor  Caprivi 
had  accepted  this  compromise  with  the  Emperor's 
approval.  But  to  the  consternation  of  the  Reichstag 
and  the  world,  the  Emperor  suddenly  refused  to  ac- 
cept an  iota  of  reduction  from  his  original  demands, 
the  government's  measure  was  forced  to  a  vote,  and 
it  was  defeated  by  310  against  162.  The  compromise 
that  Caprivi  had  arranged  against  tremendous  odds 
was  coianted  a  very  brilliant  one  for  the  government ; 
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and  the  Kaiser's  imperious  insistence  upon  all  or 
nothing  has  precipitated  a  conflict  in  Germany  the 
end  of  which  no  man  can  predict.  The  details  of  the 
army  bill  are  no  longer  the  matter  at  issue.  It 
ha-s  come  to  be  a  question  whether  the  Reich- 
stag is  to  share  in  the  government  of  Germany, 
or  whether  the  Emjieror's  will  is  to  be  supreme  at 
every  point.  The  Reichstag  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  election  was  ordered  for  June  15.  The  Social 
Democrats  at  once  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  great 
^^gor.  The  Emperor  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  play 
upon  the  the  apprehensions  of  Germany  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  return  of  deputies  favorable  to  his 


demands  ;  but  the  prospect  is  that  he  will  be  weaker 
in  the  new  Reichstag  than  in  its  predecessor.  The 
Reichstag  of  Germany  is  elected  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  but  it  may  V)e  dissolved  by  the  Emperor  at  any 
time  ;  in  which  case  a  new  hou.se  must  be  elected 
within  sixty  days.  The  la.st  election  was  in  1890. 
The  meml>ership  of  the  Reichstag  is  397,  and  236  of 
this  numljer  belong  to  Prussia,  48  to  Bavaria,  23  to 
Saxony,  17  to  Wurtemburg,  and  the  rest  to  the 
smaller  members  of  the  federated  empire.  The  ex- 
citement in  Germany  has  been  gi-eatly  increased  by  a 
speech  which  William  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
army.     His  language  seemed  to  imply  a  determina- 
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tion  to  force  his  own  will  upon  the  country  at  any 
hazard,  regardless  of  the  results  of  the  approaching 
election.  Eugen  Richter,  whose  tract  against  Social- 
ism we  j)iiblished  last  month,  is  proving  himself  the 
strongest  fighting  fignre  in  the  present  campaign,  as 
the  leader  of  the  Liberals. 

A  Happy  Queen  ^^^^  Q«een  of  England  rarely  appears  in 
and  Some  public.  It  is  Said  that  her  personal  at- 
Unhappij  Kings,  tendance  at  the  opening  in  London  of 
the  Impel  ial  Institute  Building  last  month  will  prob- 
ably be  the  last  ceremonial  and  official  function  in 
v/hich  she  will  publicly  engage.  The  serenity  of  her 
life  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  stormy  and  uncer- 
tain conditions  that  surround  nearly  every  other 
throne  in  Europe.  There  have  been  ominous  repub- 
lican uprisings  in  Spain,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  small  king  Alfonso  XIII. ,  who  was  seven 
years  old  on  the  17th  of  May,  will  ever  reach  his  ma- 
jority in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne.  Mean- 
while his  aunt,  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  has  been  repre- 
senting the  Spanish  royal  house  here — in  America — 
where  somewhat  amusing  attempts  have  been  made 
to  receive  and  entertain  her  in  ways  not  repugnant  to 
the  inexorabilities  of  Spanish  etiquette.  She  has 
shown  herself  a  very  versatile  and  amiably  disposed 
lady.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  recovered  some- 
what of  his  equanimity,  for  the  laprising  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  demand  for  the  ballot  has  had  no  further 
resvilt  than  the  hasty  passage  through  all  stages  of 
the  bill  mentioned  in  these  columns  last  month,  and 
good  order  prevails  again.  King  Oscar  may  well  be 
perturbed  over  the  strained  relations  between  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  Norwegians  are  intensely  dissatis- 
fied with  the  working  of  the  present  union  between 
the  countries,  and  the  quarrel  promises  to  grow  more 
violent  before  it  is  adjusted.  Certainly  the  Czar  of 
Russia  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  just  at  present,  when  a  dozen  heavy 
problems  are  pressing  upon  him.    In  Italy,  cabinets 


are  tumbling,  finances  are  hopelessly  out  of  order, 
the  enmity  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal  is  a  source 
of  ever-threatening  danger,  and  worthy  King  Hum- 
bert has  no  light  task  on  his  shoulders.  The  utter 
breakdown  of  the  Tricoupis  ministry  in  Greece  has 
deprived  King  George  of  the  services  of  the  only  first- 
class  statesman  the  country  possesses,  and  the  sov- 


M.  DUPUY,  FRENCH  PREMIER. 


THE  INFANTA  EULALIA  OF  SPAIN. 

ereign  is  at  his  wits'  ends.  And  so  one  might  call  the 
entire  roll,  only  to  find  that  the  Queen  of  England  is 
the  only  sovereign  in  the  world  to-day  who  can  afford 
a  serene  frame  of  mind. 

The  new  ministry  in  France,  under  M.  Du- 
in'france    P^^ '  continues  to  exist  by  sufferance,  and  it  is 

quite  possible  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  live 
until  the  chamber  is  dissolved  and  the  general  elec- 
tion is  held.  It  is  characteristic  of  French  politics 
that  the  chamber  has  now  acquiesced  in  the  very 
matter  upon  which  it  overthrew  the  Ribot  ministry. 
The  chamber  had  sent  to  the  Senate  a  revenue  bill  in 
which  it  was  incidentally  proposed  to  revolutionize 
the  method  of  taxing  liquors.  The  Senate  sent  back 
the  budget,  refusing  to  accept  so  important  an  alter- 
ation in  the  liquor  laws  as  a  mere  detail  of  the  gen- 
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eral  budget  bill.  The  whole  quarrel  wsis  upon  a 
point  of  method  and  of  prerogative  and  no  principle 
was  involved.  But  the  chamber  refused  to  accept 
the  Senate'.s  action  and  M.  Ribot  resigned.  President 
Carnot  selected  M.  Diipny  as  a  mere  figurehead. 
The  new  cabinet  issued  a  manifesto  which  m(>t  with 
derision,  chiefly  because  it  enunciated  excellent  but 
l)latitn(linarian  truisms  with  the  air  of  a  pedagogic 
treatise.  It  remains  to  bo  seen  whether  or  not  the 
ministry  will  continue  in  power  until  the  general 
election.  Great  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the 
coming  elections  in  France.  Never  has  a  chamber 
gone  to  the  country  with  so  many  of  its  members 
marked  for  rejection.  The  new  chamU'r  which  w\\\ 
issue  from  the  poll  will,  it  is  e.xiKjcted,  contain  agre^it 
number  of  new  meji. 

Homo  Rule  In    "^^"^  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
the  Com-       Home  Rule  bill  occupied  the  time  of  the 
mons  Hous<'  of  Commons  during  the  month  of 

April,  The  debate  hvsted  twelve  nights,  during 
which  ninety-.six  speakei-s  consumed  eighty-one  hours. 
As  a  debate  it  was  not  ba<l.  Its  chief  result  was  to 
l)rai'tically  seal  the  fate  of  the  in-and-out  clause.  ]\Ir. 
Labouchere.  wlio,  when  the  bill  wjis  first  introduced, 
was  one  of  its  .^itrongest  advocates,  has  now  the  can- 
dor to  admit  that  Clause  Nine  is  imjjracticable  and 
unworkable,  and  tliat  the  only  comi)romise  workable 
is  that  which  was  suggested  last  autuum,  namely, 
that  the  ntntus  quo  at  Westminster  should  ])rovis- 
ionally  ami  pro  (em.  lx>  left  exactly  as  it  is  until  it  is 
seen  how  Home  Rule  works.  Ministers  refu.se  to 
commit  themselves,  but  the  general  feeling  in  the 
House  and  without  it  is  that  tlie  in  and-out  clause  is 
doomed. 

The  self-denying  ordinance  which  Mr, 
''"[oqZl'ity'^  Laboiu-here "  wished  to  imiK)se  upon 
Mini.st^Ts  still  remains  upon  the  astral 
plane.  Forty-five  Liberals  talked  thirty-five  hours, 
anil  fifty-one  Unionists  spoke  for  forty-.six  hours.  An 
hour  and  a  half  s(^ms  to  have  lieen  the  minimum 
stint  of  a  Front  Bench  man  in  the  debate.  Thiity- 
.six  speeches  were  an  hour  and  more  in  length  :  five 
were  two  hours  each.  Mr.  Morley  spoke  two  hours 
and  five  minutes,  and  ^Ir.  Sexton  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  With  such  examples  before  them  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  oi)iK)nents  of  the  bill  as  Sir  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett  spoke  two  hours  all  but  three  minutes. 
No  new  rei)utations  were  made  by  the  del)ate.  but 
.some  old  ones  were  furbished  up.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Balfotir  made  the  best 
speeches  against  the  bill  ;  Mr.  Davitt.  Mr.  Redmond 
and  IMr.  Morley  the  best  speeches  in  its  defense.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  hardly  up  to  his  usual  form. 
Dr.  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  achieved  some  success  as 
a  humorous  speaker  :  Mr.  Birrell  made  a  promising 
debut,  and  Mr.  Cust,  the  new  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  honorably  distinguished  himself  among  the 
ruck  of  Unionist  members  bj-  venturing  to  suggest 
that  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Irish  might  be 
satisfied  by  a  liberal  measure  of  local  self-government 
combined  \\'ith  a  more  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  federation  in  the  British  constitution. 


The  '^^^  ^P*"*  "^  ^'''-  I^avitt  and  Mr.  Redmond 
Second  Was  excellent ;  they  were  earaest  and  elo- 
Readmg.  (p^j^nt  -pheir  speeches  made  a  deep  im- 
pre.s.sion  upon  the  House.  Mr.  Davitt's  success  was 
all  tlie  more  remarkable  because  not  even  his  best 
friends  ventured  to  anticipate  that  he  would  achieve 
much  success  as  a  Parliamentary  debater.  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  Mr.  Davitt.  reinvsenting  both  sections  of 
the  Irish  i)arty,  agreed  in  advocating  the  abandon- 
ment of  Clause  Nine.  After  a  reply  by  Mr.  (Gladstone, 
which  left  everything  as  open  as  before,  the  House 


JOHN  KEDMOND. 

divided  and  carried  the  second  reading  by  a  majorit}' 
f)f  forty-three.  No  Liberal  member  went  into  the 
Opposition  loljljy.  Mr.  William  Saunders,  who  liad 
threatened  to  do  so  on  account  of  his  antipathy  to  a 
second  chamber,  reconsidered  his  p<Jsition  and  voted 
for  the  bill.  There  were  fourteen  pairs  of  members 
unavoidably  absent,  and  they,  together  with  the  tellers 
and  the  Speaker,  made  u])  the  House.  The  bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  therefore,  by  a  majority  which 
was  exclusively  due  to  the  Irish  contingent.  If  the 
fate  of  the  bill  had  been  settled  by  the  British  mem- 
Ijers  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  fourteen  votes. 
London  cast  thirty-seven  votes  against  Home  Rule 
and  twenty-five  in  its  favor,  so  that  the  whole  British 
majority  against  the  bill,  except  two  votes,  was  sup- 
plied by  the  metropolis.     If  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
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votes  for  the  bill  are  deducterl,  the  majority  against 
it  is  still  further  increased.  This  fact  will  be  relied 
upon  by  the  Lords  when  they  come  to  throw  oiit  the 
bill. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  bill 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  outburst  of 
Unionist  orator}'  which  found  its  most  elo- 
quent expression  in  the  Bishoji  of  Derry'a  oration  at 
the  great  demonstration  in  the  Albert  Hall.     Twelve 
hundred  Irish  delegates  were  brought  over  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  permeate  London  society,  to  be 
dined  at  Conservative  clubs,  and  feted  at  Hatfield. 
The  one  note  of  all  the  Unionist  speakers  was,  "we 
A\nll  never  have  Home  Rule;"  and,  of  course,  if  by 
Home  Rule  they  mean  secession  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  are  quite  right.     But  that  is  what  no 
one  is  proposing,  and  what  would  be  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  Liberals  as  by  Conservatives.     The  whole 
opposition   to    the  bill  in  Ulster  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Nationalists  ai-e  seeking  to  estab- 
lish what  is  roughly  called  a  "  secesli  "  Parliament ; 
and  the  example  of  the  Northern  States  is  cited  to 
justify  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  Jeff  Davis 
redivivHs  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthj'.     On 
the  strength  of  that  misleading  analogy  many  good 
patriots  are  working  themselves  up  into  a  perfect 
fever  of  bellicosity.      Surely  a  moment's   reflection 
should  convince  these  good  people  that  the  American 
parallel  is  altogether  in  favor  of  Home  Rule !     When 
Aiiierica  crushed  secession   it    re-established   Home 
Rule  in  every  Southern  State.     England  has  alreadj- 
jumped  upon  the  Irish  enough  to  convince  them  of 
the  impossibility  of  their  converting  Home  Rule  into 
independence.     If  they  tried  io  do  so  she  should  jump 
upon  them  again.     On  that  point  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  agree. 


The  Bill 

in 

Committee. 


Having  at  length  passed  the  second  read- 
ing, the  bill  entered  committee,  where  it 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  about  a  thou- 
sand amendments,  most  of  which  are  put  on  the 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  measure. 
Even  when  all  these  have  been  weeded  out  there  will 
remain  sufficient  amendments  to  keep  the  House  in 
Committee  for  two  months,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  to  be  taken  up  from  day  to. day  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  public  biasiness.  Liberals 
talked  at  first  about  the  way  in  which  they  would 
make  a  drastic  use  of  the  closure  ;  but  that  has  not 
helped  them  much.  Up  to  May  20  they  had  carried 
only  two  clauses  through  the  "  Committee  of  the 
Whole." 

Ireland,  so  far,  has  been  remarkably  quiet. 
^''teia'n"d.'"  '^^'-  Balfour  has  made  a  triumphal 
progress  through  the  Protestant  northeast 
corner  of  Ireland,  and  has  been  received  Avith  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  by  the  Unionists  of  Dublin.  Dr. 
Kane  declares  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Balfour 
tended  to  allay  rather  than  to  aggravate  public  senti- 
ment. Judging  by  the  result,  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
Mr.  Balfour  had  been  very  successful  in  soothing  Dr. 
Kane.     One  remarkable  specimen  of  the  church  mili- 


tant is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would  wade  up 
to  the  neck  in  blood  in  order  to  injure  England  if  she 
were  to  pass  the  Home  Rule  bill.  Some  Belfast 
roughs  have  rabbled  the  (!atholics  out  of  their  em- 
l)]oyment  in  Belfast  ;  but  that  spasm  of  passion  was 
l)romptly  quelled  by  obvious  considerations  of  self- 
interest  and  political  calculation.  No  extensive 
harryinj;  of  the  Catholics  will  begin  till  July,  when 
the  Orangemen  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  run  amuck 
like  Malays  at  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects — all,  of 
course,  in  the  name  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Mr.  Morley  will  probably  have  to  repeat  Mr.  Bal- 
four's famous  telegram,  "  Do  not  hesitate  to  shoot,'"  if 
bloody  work  is  to  be  averted. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  passed  away  last 
LorT^De°/by.    "lonth,  was  a  kind  of  Cobden  in  a  coronet. 

He  had  a  genius  for  cold,  clear  common 
sense.  His  speeches  tended  always  to  precipitate  the 
muddy  solution  in  the  public  mind,  so  that  it  fell  to 
the  bottom  as  sediment.  He  was  a  brave  man,  pleas- 
ant to  talk  to,  kindly  disposed,  and  with  a  sterling 
fund  of  patriotic  instinct  in  him;  but  he  was  singiilarly 
devoid  of  the  elements  which  made  Lord  Beacons- 
field  the  ideal  of  the  sensational  political  advertiser. 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  heroism  about  his  leav- 
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U)KD   STANI.KY.    NEW    EAKL  KiV   DKKHY. 
(Now  retiring  from  Uovemor  GcDeralshiji  of  C'uiiada.) 

ing  the  Bcaconsficld  Calnnot  in  1878  than  there  was 
in  the  reckless  and  theatrical  heroics  of  his  chief. 
His  siieech  on  that  occjuiion  was  a  uiasteritiece  of 
solid  arf,'Tunent  and  cool,  disiiassionate  ]>oliti<al  com- 
mon sense.  It  was  a  great  blessing  that  he  wjis  lH)ni 
a  Conservative.  He  supplied  that  party  with  the 
element  it  needed.  When  he  joined  the  Lilj<-ral  Cab- 
inet he  was  less  useful.  The  Liberals  had  too  many 
of  the  Cobden  school  already  to  be  much  benefited  by 
the  arrival  of  a  i>eer  of  the  same  nersuai^ion.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Lord  Stanley,  Governor -General  of 
Canada,  who  Is  just  now  making  way  for  Lord  Aber- 
deen. 


Beauty  of 


The  most  unprecedented  featxire  of  the 
thTengiiih  season  in  England  lias  been  the  fine 
Sprwg.  ^veather.  Never  before  in  li\-ing  memory 
has  that  country  had  such  a  su^ierb  April.  The 
months  seemed  to  have  got  mixed,  and  June  to  have 
come  before  May.  For  weeks  after  Easter  there  was 
hardly  a  drop  of  rain.  The  air  was  warm,  the  sun 
bright,  and  the  1st  of  May  found  London  clad  in  all 
the  floral  beauty  of  the  early  summer.  Tlie  hawthorn 
was  fully  out  on  the  hedgerows  :  the  gardens  were 
gay  witii  laburnum,  lilac  and  rhododendron  ;  the 
nightingales  were  singing  in  the  copse.     For  once  in 


a  lifetime  the  English  people  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  blessed  sunshine  uninterruptedly  day 
after  day.  How  much  that  counts  in  the  national 
health  and  in  the  joy  of  life,  who  can  say  ?  If  only 
they  could  be  sure  of  one  such  month  every  year  it 
would  profoundly  modify  for  the  better  all  their 
social  arrangements.  But  for  the  realization  of  that 
vision  tlie  Britishers  will  have  to  wait  until  science 
has  taught  them  how  to  modify  their  climate. 

The  The  contrast  l)et  ween  the  summerlike  calm , 
^"Jor  War  x\\ii  glory  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  the 
kind  of  work  which  has  been  going  on  at 
Hull,  recalls  the  eld  lines  of  the  missionary  hymn, 
which  says  that"  every  prospect  plea'>es,  and  only  man 
is  vile."  The  dispute  between  the  dockers  and  the 
shi]iowners  has  been  calculated  to  sicken  those  who 
hoped  tliat  the  "  New  Unioni.sm  "  might  bring  under 
control  and  intelligent  guidance  the  forces  of  labor. 
The  strike  at  Hull  which  began  early  in  April  was 
marked  by  elements  of  ferocity  which  recall  the 
worst  memoriesof  thedays  when  trades  unionists  were 
treated  )i.s  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Without  en- 
tering into  details  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fight,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  issue  at  stake  was  whether  or 
not  the  unionist  laborers  in  the  dockyards  should  be 
allowed  to  forbid  the  emi)loyment  of  non-unionists. 

,,   _     .     The  Wilsons,  supported  by  the  Federation 

The  Torch         .  ^,,  .  i.   ii         1   -i       ^     • 

as  an        of  Shipowners,  met  the  strike  by  iinport- 

Argiiment.  ^jj^  non-uniouist  workmen  from  London 
and  elsewhere.  The  arrival  of  these  strangers  cre- 
ateil  an  excitement,  which  led  the  local  authorities  to 
reinforce  the  i)oli(e  and  call  in  the  military.  That 
these  jjrecautions  were  by  no  means  needless  was 
proved  by  the  events  which  followed.  On  April  23 
one  of  the  great  timber  yards  of  the  port,  belonging 
to  a  firm  conspicuous  in  its  opposition  to  the  union- 
ists' demand,  was  fired  in  several  places.  Tliis  might 
have  been  the  act  of  a  crazy  desperado,  but  when  the 
great  bonfire  was  blazing,  threatening  to  spread  to 
the  adjacent  houses,  the  workmen  stood  by  w^atching 
with  sullen  satisfaction  the  destnicition  of  their  em- 
ployers" property.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  were 
offered  some  $2  an  hour  to  assist  in  stemming  the  con- 
fiagration,  which  might  easily  have  involved  whole 
streets  in  ruin.  The  hose  was  cut,  and  nothing  but 
the  i)resence  of  the  military,  with  cold  steel,  and  ball 
cartridges  in  reserve,  enabled  the  authorities  to  cope 
with  the  fire.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
lalx)r  leaders  of  the  country  that  they  did  what  they 
could  to  promote  i)eace,  and  no  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson,  M.  P.,  the  .secretary 
of  the  Fireman's  Union,  and  Mr,  Kier  Hardie,  ven- 
tured to  demur  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  author- 
ities by  additional  police  and  military.  Murder  and 
outrage  lie  outside  the  rules  of  the  game ;  and  any 
attempt  to  resort  to  them  cannot  be  too  firmly  re- 
pre.ssed  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
On  May  19  a  settlement  was  reached,  the  strikers  hav- 
ing failed  to  gain  their  point. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


WANTED.— A  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 


THE  RUSSIAN  BEAR  ASKS  TOO  MUCH. 
•  Uncle  Sam:    "  I'm  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  extradition 


,T  c        ,■  •  N      I  XT  1     ,   mi,      1      1    •    r,       1  •  _      treaty  with    you,    but   I    won't   help   send   political   refugees   to 

Uncle  Sam  an  a  panics  :  "Help!   This  load  i.s  breaking  my      Siberia  "—From  PucA;  f  v  & 

back  :  " — From  Judge,  May  20. 


THEIR  TROUBLES   BEGIN. 
The  Cleveland  Cabinet  vainly  wrestles  with  the  financial  problem.— From  Wasp  (San  Francisco),  May  6. 
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A   FLIMSY   RARKIER, 
Which  recent  tinkering  by  great  statesmen  haa  not  materially  improved.-From  Wasp  (San  Francisco),  May  13. 


P't  N  5«i.o  N  t^f  o  rriCE 


NOW   LET   THE   ROQUE'S   MARCH   BEGIN  I 
From  Puck,  May  17. 


ANNEXATION. 
Two  views  of  the  situation.— From  Grip  (Toronto),  May  20. 


GLADSTONE  ON  HIS  LAST  LEGS. 
From  Moonshine  (London). 


HOW  JOHN  BULL  TREATS  HIS  CHILDREN. 
From  the  Melbourne  Punch. 


\  '    r 

THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  HOLD   IRELAND. 

Mr.  Bull  :  "  I'm  bothered  about  that  fellow  yonder  ;  I'm  afraid 
he'll  break  this  flimsy  rope  and  leave  me." 

Australia  :  "  Take  my  advice,  John.  Let  him  go  ;  then  lend 
him  all  the  money  he  wants,  and  you'll  have  him  as  safe  as  you've 
got  me."— Fom  the  Melbourne  Punch. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


April  20. — A  severe  cyclone  passes  over  the  Eastern  half 

of  the    United   States Miners  at  Tracy  City,   Tcnin., 

make  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  relejise  fellow  workmen 
from  prison  ;  the  State  militia  despatched  to  the  scene. 

The  clothing  cutters'   strike  in  New   York   ended. 

The  contending  parties  among  the  Choctaw  nation 

negotiate    for    i)eace    and    the    war  ends.... Mr.  Sexton 

argues  on  the  Home  Rule  bill The  Australian  Joint 

Stock  Bank  fails  for  f  i:i,(KX),(M)0  sterling. . .  .Prince  Ferdi- 
nand,  ruler  of    Bulgaria,    and    Princess    Marie    Louise, 

mairied  in  Florenc  ,  Italy Presidents    Heureaux,   of 

San  Domingo,  and  llippolyte,  of  Haj'ti,  meet  and  arrange 
terms  of  peace. 

April  21. — Ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  finally 

exchanged  at  St.  Petersburg Commissioner  Blounfs 

rx'port  from  Hawaii  received  at  Wiushington The  Home 

Rule  l)ill  i)asses  the  second  reading  iu  the  British  House 

of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  347  against  ^04 The  King  and 

Queen  of  Italy  celebrate  their  silver  wedding  ;  Presi- 
dent   Cleveland   writes  a    » ongratulatorj'    letter The 

funerary  chamber  of  the  gnat  Thotlmies  discovered  by 

Dr.    Neville    in    Egyi»t Two    convicts    escajH.'    from 

the  death  cells    Sing  Sing    prison,  New    York Seftor 

Errazurz  mmle  Mmister  of  Fonsign  Affairs  of  the  new 
Cabinet  in  Chili,  and  Se&or  Pedro  Montt,  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

April  22. — Govenior  Fishbfvck,  of  Arkan.^as.  issues  a 
warning  to  mob  murden-rs  tlmt  they  will  be  punished 
for  l}-nching  State  criminals The  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature piUvSi's  a  law  permitting  State  banks  to  issue  a  cir- 
culating medium A  big  meeting  of  Unionists  in  All)ert 

Hall,  London,  to  protest  against  the  Home  Rule  bill  ;  re- 
joicing among  Nationalists  in  Ireland ;  counter  demon- 
strations by  Unioni.>its,  and  faction  fighting The  Paris- 
ian Cabinet  council  forbi  s  government  employees  from 
participating  in  May  Day  demonstrations The  Nor- 
wegian ministry  resigns,  owing  to  King  Oscar's  refu.sal 
to  sjuiction  their  plans  for  separate  consular  service  for 

Norway President  Caniot  dines  the  Behring  Sea  Court 

of  Arbitration The  Woman  Suffrage  bill   rejected  in 

the  Nova  Scotia  legislature Many  participants  in  the 

recent  suffrage  riots  in  Belgium  sentenced  to  short-term 
imprisonments. 

April  23.— President  Cleveland  speaks  on  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  policy The  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina oixlei-s  out  a  regiment  of  militia  to  assist  in  the  evic- 
tion of  3,000  rebellious  negroes  from  proiK-rty  in  James 
City Home  Rule  riots  in  B  Ifa-st. . .  .Fight  between  po- 
lice and  2,000  strikers  in  Hull,  England. ..  .The  German 
Bundesraih  decides  to  elevate  the  Legation  in  Washington 
to  an  Embassy,  with  an  increase  of  appropriation  ;  Em- 

ix-ror  William  visits  the  Pope  a    Rome News  received 

of   serious  fighting  in  Nya-ssaland Women  admitted 

to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 

England Dr.  Frank  G.  Dos.sert's  new  mass  performed 

at  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

April  24.— The  strike  ordered  at  the  World's  Fair  by  the 
can)enters'  council  fails  ;  the  order  not  obeyed  by  the 

members The  military  .'summoned  to  keep  the  hostile 

Orangemen    and    Nationalists,  in  Belfa-st,  apart The 

Radical  majority  in  the  Norway  Storthing  (parliament) 
postpone  the  vote  on  the  ci\-il  list  ;  general  disaffection 


numifested  toward  King  Oscar  by  Norwegian  news])ai)ers 
Baron  Nathaniel  Rothscliild  gives  his  chateau  and  es- 
tates at  Reichenau,  in  the  Syrian  AIjjs,  to  be  uschI  asahos- 
uital  for  persons  afllicted  with  pulmonary  diseases. 

April  2!). — L.  F.  McKinney,  of  New  Hampshire,  nom- 
inated to  be  Minister  to  Bolivia  ;  Thomas  L.  Thompson, 
of  California,  to  Brazil  ;  Geo.  W.  Caruth,  of  Arkansas,  to 

Portugal The  ships  for  the  Naval  Review  arrive  in  New 

York The  Lib(;rty  flag  hoisted  at  Navesink  Highlands 

The  Treasury  surplus  recouped  to  #<.K)0,O(H)  above  the 

i;lOO,(K)0,000  reserve  by  receipts  of  gold  from  the  Western 
banks The  case  of  Engineer  Lanuon,  of  the  Ann  Arlior 


DEAN  WILLLA.M  LAWRENCE, 

Successor  to  Phillips  Brooks  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts. 

Railroad,  comes  up  before  the  Supreme  Court Gov- 
ernor Northen,  of  Georgia,  offers  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  members  of  a  negro-lynching  mob A  railroad 

rate  war  inaugurated  from  Colorado  points  to  World's 
Fair Opponents  of  Home  Rule  adopt  a  pi  n  to  ob- 
struct the  bill  in  the  committee  stage The  case  of  M. 

Turpin,  the  melinite  inventor,  discussed  in  the  French 

Senate Rector  Ahlwardt's  sjieeches  caase  a  hot  debate 

in  the  German  Reichstag The  Pru.ssian  Supreme  Court 

declares  the  excltision  of  Jews  from  Free  Mason  member- 
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ship  to  be  contrary  to  the  State  constitution Another 

bank  failure  in  Australia The  Behring  Sea  Court  ad- 
journs for  one  week A  general  rise  of  price  in  grain 

products  results  from  the  severe  drought  in  Austria 

Emperor  Franz  Josef  consents  to  the  introduction  in  the 
Hungarian  Diet  of  a  bill  to  relieve  Jews  of  all  political 

disabilities Serious  bank  failures  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

April  26.— The  Jones  faction  of  the  quarreling  Choctaw 
Indian  nation  visits  Secretary  Smith  ;  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  probable The  Union  League  of 

New  York  City  entertains  the  officers  of  the  visiting  naval 

fleet Henry    F.    Dimock,    Don    M.    Dickinson,    J.  W. 

Doane,  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Joseph  W.  Paddock  nominated 
to  be  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 

Company Several  towns  in  Oklahoma  nearly  destroyed 

by  a  tornado The  Whisky  Trust  in  Chicago  takes  action 

to  buy  out  distributors The  riots  subsiding  in  Belfast  ; 

police  withdi-awn  from  the  streets A  meeting  of  dis- 
tinguished opponents  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  held  in  Lon- 
don to  devise  plan  of  opposition Rumored  dissension 

in  Servia's  new  cabinet More  fighting  between  Turks 

and  Armenian  Christians  in  Asiatic  Turkey Statues  to 

John  Ericsson,  inventor,  and  John  James  Audubon, 
ornithologist,  tmveiled  in  New  York  City. 

April  27.— The  Naval  Parade  takes  place  in  New  York 
harbor  ;  ten  nations  participate  ;  President  Cleveland  re- 
views the  fleet  ;  a  search  light  exhibition  held  at  night  ; 
a  ball  in  Madison  Square  Garden  ;  and  a  dinner  given  in 

honor  of  General  Grant's  birthday Secretary  Carlisle 

holds  a  conference  with  New  York  bankers Excite- 
ment in  London  over  a  supposed  attempt  to  kill  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  Ahlwardt  lays  pamphlets  and  newspaper  ex- 
tracts before  a  committee  of  the  Reichstag The  Bel- 
gium  Senate   approves  the    Nyssen   plan   to   establish 

universal  suffrage The  waitei's'  strike  spreads  in  New 

York  City Political  mobs  in  Peru  attack  partisan  news- 
papers. .   .Rebels  pil'age  the  village  of  Purio,  Cuba. 

April  28. — The  forces  of  the  visiting  warships  in  full 
armor  join  in  a  land  parade  in  New  York  City;    the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  dines  the  naval  officers The 

Navajo  Indians  make  an  outbreak  against  the  white  set- 
tlers; two  battles  fought  and  several  men  killed;  troops 

asked  for The    Columbian  Commission  considers  the 

Sunday  opening  question The  Liberty  Bell  reaches  Chi- 
cago  Continued  pillaging  by  rebels  in  Cuba;  the  prov- 
ince of  Saritiago  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege  owing 

to  insurrection  of  rebel  exiles The  French  Chamber  of 

Deputi  s,  by  a  vote  of  397  to  132,  separates  the  liquor  tax 
from  the  budget,  and  passes  the  Bourse  tax  bill  by  a  vote 
of  417  to  78. 

April  29. — Troops  go  to  the  seat  of  the  Navajo  Indian 

troubles;  the  Indians  return  to  their  reservation The 

town  of  Cisco,  Texas,  completely  demolished  by  a  tornado ; 
thirty  people  killed,  many  injured Iron  mines  in  Wis- 
consin shut  down  on  account  of  a  syndicate  war The 

Reichstag  committee  again  finds  Ahlwardt's  charges  un- 

sui)ported The  drought  in  Europe  begins  to  assume  a 

serious  aspect M.  Staug  called  by  King  Oscar  to  form 

a  new  Norwegian  Cabinet Dean  Willian  Lawrence,  of 

the  Cambridge  Theological  School,  chosen  successor  to 
Phillips  Brooks  as  Bishop  of  the  Massachusetts  diocese. 

April  30. — The  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne, 
fails ;  a  five  days'  bank  holiday  declared  by  the  national 

government The    Mexican    government    suppresses 

some  newspapers  which  show  especial  hostility  to  the 
Diaz  administration A  great  battle  takes  place  be- 
tween government  and  revolutionists  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul A  revolt  against  President  Sacasa  inaugurated  in 


Nicaragua Five  hundred  porters  and  stevedores  strike 

at  the  Victoria  Docks,  London. 

May  1.— President  Cleveland  opens  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago,  111 The  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment cases  against  certain  State  and  ex-State  offi- 
cers begun  in  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court Chicago 

hotel  waiters  go  on  strike;  200  coal  handlers,  200  hod  c-ar- 
riers,  and  300  carpenters  strike  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  de- 
manding increased  wages  and  nine-hour  day Ten  thou- 
sand mill  operatives  strike  in  Dundee,  England Mayor 

Gilroy  makes  important  New  York  City  appointments 

Peaceful  celebrations  of  May  Day  in  Europe Sir  Charh^s 

Dilke's  motion  in  favor  of  evacuating  Egypt  lost  in  the 
British  Parliament The  gigantic  corner  in  coffee  en- 
gineered by  M.  Kaltenbach  of  Paris  collapses Military 

forces  embarked  from  Havana  to  Holquin  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  led  by  the  exiled  brothers  Manuel  and  Ricardo 
Sertorio Changes  made  in  the  Venezuelan  Cabinet. 

May  2.— The  Treasury  Department  orders  that  no 
Chinese  be  arrested  pending  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Court  on  the  Geary  Exclusion  law The  Locke  force  and 

militia  of  the  Choctaw  nation  disband  ;  peace  restored 

Mr.  Carter  concludes  his  argument  and  is  complimented 
by  the  Court  in  the  Behring  Sea  case...  The  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  begins  its  impeachment  trial  of  public 

officers Many  hotel  waiters  in  Chicago  go  on  strike 

Three  more  clothing  firms  in  New  York  City  fail Chan- 
cellor Caprivi  makes    a   compromise    with  the  Clerical 

leader,  Von  Huene,  on  the    Army   bill The    French 

Chamber  of  Deputies  justifies  the  arrest  of  Baudin Mr. 

Gladstone  refuses  to  discuss  the  dock  laborers'  strike  with 
Kier  Hardy  (M.P.) Emperor  Franz  Josef  visits  Buda- 
pest  King  Behanzin,  of  Dahomey,  surrenders  to  the 

French Serious  floods  reported  from   the    Hoang-Ho 

region.  China. 

May  3.— Mr.|Coudert  begins  his  argument  in  the  Behring 
Sea  tribunal  —  Unsteadiness  appears  in  Wall  street.  New 
York,  Stock  Exchange  ;  a  general  decline  in  prices  ;  dis- 
crimination made  especially  against  Industrial  stocks 

Poles  replace  striking  lumber  shovers  at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
.  Thirty  rebels,  including  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  sur- 
render in  Cuba Unionist  stockbrokers  addressed    by 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  a  large  meeting  in  Guildhall,  London; 
Mr.  Gladstone  makes  a  provisional  offer  to  support  eight- 
hour  regulation  in  the  mines A  meeting  of  the  Centre 

party  of  the  German  Reichstag  refuses  to  support  the 
Army  bill  compromise. 

May  4.— Continued  decline  of  Industrial  stocks  on  Wall 
street  causes  many  failures  ;  considerable  excitement  en- 
sues  A  mob  invades  a  Mississippi  court  to  release  White 

Cap  prisoners,  but  is  repulsed The  Freisinnige  party 

announces  its  refusal  to  support  the  German  Army  bill 
Yaqui  Indians  near  the  Chihuahua  State,  Mexico,  de- 
feat government  troops  sent  against  them The  Khan 

of  Khelat  deposed  by  the  Indian  government Waiters 

go  on  strike  in  Indianapolis  —  President  Peixoto,  of 
Brazil,  in  his  message  to  Congress  urges  action  to  be  taken 
to  induce  immigi-ation The  rebellion  in  Honduras  sup- 
pressed ;  General  Vasquez  assumes  the  head  of  the  pi'o- 
visional  government. 

May  .5.— Fluctuations  in  prices  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  precipitate  a  short-lived  panic;  prices  fall  heav- 
ily and  recover  within  two  hours  ;  more  failures  follow 

Only  2,040  Chinese  register  in  San  Francisco  up  to 

date Cubans  in  New  York  raise  funds  for  the  revolution-  * 

ists Great  excitement  prevails  in  the  German  Reichstag 

over  the  Army  bill  —  The  Opposition  begins  its  clause-by- 
clause  attack  on  the  Home  Rule  bill  m  the  British  Parlia- 
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ment Another    Australian    bank    failure Rebels 

secure  Granada,  Masaya  and  Matagal])a  in  Nieai'afjua  . . 
The  Siamese  resume  the  offensive  against  the  French  on 
the  Annam  frontier. 

May  0.— Alexander  McDonald,  of  Virginia,  nominated 
to  be  Minister  to  Persia  ;  Wallace  .S.  Jones,  of  Florida,  to 
be  Consul-General  at  Rome  ;  Alfred  D.  Jones,  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Shanghai  ;  William  C  Renf  rou  to  bo  txovernor 
of  Oklahoma;  Robert  B.  Bowler,  of  Ohio,  to  be  First 
Comi)troll('r  of  tho  Treasury tien.  W.  S.  Rosecrans  re- 
signs the  Registrj'  of  the  Treasury The  .'  rmy  bill  de- 
feated in  the  German  Reiclistag  by  a  vote  of  210  to  162  ; 
ihe  Emperor  dissolves  the  Reichstag,  Caprivi  resigns  and 
Count  Botho  von  Eulenberg  is  summoned  to  the  Emperoi 

The   French   Chamber  of  Deputies  inusses  a  bill  re- 

<iuiring  the  registering  of  foreigners  ;  President  Carnot 
and  Dej)uty  Constans  meet  in  consultation  ;  Ambassjidor 
Eustis  presents  his  credentials. . . ,  Rei)orts  from  Jamaica 
indicate  success  of  insurrectionists  in  'EM»t  Cuba Bra- 
zilian rebels  invade  Uruguay. 

May  7.— President  Cleveland  publishes  a  notice  regu- 
lating interviews  with  the  Executive  concerning  appfiint- 

ments  to  office The  World's  Fair  clos<^d  on  Sunday 

Governor  Stone  orders  troops  to  Jackstm,  Miss.,  to  pre- 
vent trouble  with  White  Caps A  W'rious  iKX'ident  oc- 
curs on  the  Big  Four  Rjidroad  in  Lafayette,  Ind.  ;  ten 

killed  and    eleven  wounded The    annual   eight-hour 

demonstration  of  London  workingmim  takes  place  in 
Hyde  Park  ;  similar  meetings  in  Dublin,  and  in  Hamburg,. 
Germ  ny  ;   August  Bebel  addresses  the   latter War 


MR.    G.    N.    BIERCE, 

President  of  the  recent  International  V.  M.  C.  A.  Convention 
at  Indianapolis. 


MR.   GEORGE   WILLIAMS, 
Founder  and  President  of  the  London  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ijreaks  out  among  the  cannibal  natives  of  the  island  of 

Ruk,  in  the  Caroline  Islands Rebels  organize  a  provis- 

i(jnal  government  in  Nicaragua,  with  Santiago  Morales  as 
President. . .  .Brazilian  rebels  repulsed  from  Uruguay. 

May  S.— H.  W.  Smith,  of  Utah,  appointed  Associate? 
Ju  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Teiritory.  .*.  .Freight 
handlers  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rjiilway  in  Montreal  go  on 
strike . .  .The  Joliet,  111. ,  Rolling  Mill  closes  its  doors,  throw- 
ing 2,500  men  out  of  work Ten  White  Caps  plead  guilty 

at  Jackson,  Mi.s8. . .  .Tlie  Chemical  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago fails Carlyle  W.  Harris,  condemned  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife  by  morphine,  electrocuted  in  Sing  Sing,  N. 

Y The  breaking  of  the  ic^  in  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence, 

C'hambly  and  Richelieu  causes  disastrous  floods  in  Quebec 

An  exciting  session  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Cham- 

Ijerlain  announces  his  intention  to  move  th  ■  postponement 
of  the  preamble  to  every  clause  up  to  clause  9  of  the 

Home  Rule  bill  ;   the  motion  on  clause  1  defeated Mr. 

Gladstone  offers  the  Poet  Laureateship  to  John  Ruskin 

The  long  drought  broken  by  rainfall  in  Austria 

The  lower  branch  of  the  Prussian  Hou.se  pas.ses  a  sujple- 

mentary  Taxation  bill  by  a  vote  of  215  to  25 Michael 

Davitt,  M.P.,  declared  bankrupt J.  Henry  Stickney, 

of  Baltimore,  makes  a  donation  of  §1.50,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can Horn-  Missionarj' Society,  conditioned  upon  the  name 
being  changed  to  "Congregational  Mi.-sionary." 

May  9. — Commissioner  Blount  apipointed  Minister  to 
Hawaii;  Medical    Inspector  J.   Rufus  Tryon  appointed 
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Surgeon-General  of  the  navy The  United  States  war- 
ship A  tlanta  ordered  to  Nicaragua  to  protect  American 

interests  during  the  revolution  now  waging  there 

Secretary  Carlisle  appoints  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  New  York  Justom  House Emperor  William  ad- 
dresses the  officers  of  the  guard  on  the  Tempelhofer  Feld. 

Mr.  Bartley  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule 

bill,  making  the  legislature   in  Ireland  subordinate  to 

Parliament;  amendment  lost,  440  to  40 The  Bank  of 

Victoria,  Melbourne,  fails  with  liabilities  of  nearly  2,500,- 
000  sterling ....  A  group  of  medical  students  dispatched 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tobolsk,  in  Western  Siberia,  to 

check  increase  of  cholera French  vessels  quarantined 

for  cholera  at  Bremen A  locomotive  of  the  New  York 

Central  Railroad  attains  a  speed,  on  a  spurt,  of  102  miles 
per  hour. 

May  10. — A  special  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stat  s  opens  in  Washington  to  hear  arguments  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Geary  Chinese  Exclusion  act. 

The  National  Republican  League  meets  in  Louisville, 

Ky. ;  J.  C.  Carter  elected  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  J.  H.  Manley  secretary Sir  Charles  Russell 

begins  his  reply  to  the  American  counsel  in  the  Bering 

Sea  case The  Imperial  Institute  in  London  opened  by 

the  Queen Another  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  bill 

defeated The  Greek  ministry  resigns,  owing  to  a  failure 

to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  relief  of  the  embarassed  govern- 
ment finances Spain's  annual  budget  shows  a  surplus 

of  259,461  pesetas. 

May  11.— The  Columbia  National  Bank  of  Chicago  sus- 
pends ;  also  the  Capital  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis ; 
R.  R.  Robinson,  of  Wilmington,  Del. ;  the  Bank  of  Santa 

Clara,   California A  sharp  altercation  occurs  in  the 

Bering  Sea  court The  official  statement  shows  total 

appropriations  by  the  Fifty-third  Congress  of  $1,027,104,- 

547 W.  W.  Tracey,  of  Illmois,  chosen  president  of  the 

Republican  National  League John  L.  Rawlins,  dele- 
gate of  Utah  to  Congress,  resigns The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen   succeeds    Lord    Stanley   as    Governor-General    of 

Canada The  rebels  in  Nicaragua  gain  control  of  Rivas, 

Cbntalen  and  San  Juan  Del  Norte;  the  United  States 
cruiser  Alliance  ordered  from  San  Francisco  to  the  West 

Coast  of  Nicaragua General  Dodds  returns  to  France 

from  Dahomey The  New  York  Central  Railroad's  en- 
gine 999  raises  its  record  to  U2}4  miles  per  hour. 

May  12.— Continued  bank  failures  in  the  Western  States 

The  Local  Lirectory   of  the  World's  Fair  votes  to 

open  the  grounds,  but  not  the  exhibition  buildings,  on 

Sunday The  Newfoundland  Assembly  votes  against 

confederation  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada The  dead- 
lock in  the  Spanish  Cortes  broken;  the  bill  postponing  the 
municipal  elections  passed  by  a  vote  of  126  to  21 ;  mobs  in 

the  streets  dispersed  by  police Rector  Ahlwardt  again 

nominated  by  his  constituency  in  Germany The  Radi- 
cals in  the  Norwegan  Storthing  introduce  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  the  emblem  of  union  from  the 

Norwegian  flag Four  thousand  striking  skin  dressers 

meet  in  Vienna;  subsequent  demonstrations  suppressed 

by  the  military Senor  Jose  Jimenez  becomes  Chief  of 

the  Peruvian  ministry The  new  Cunard  Line  steamer 

Campania  reduces  the  eastward  ocean  record  to  5  days 
17  hours  and  27  minutes. 

May  13.— Frederick  C.  Penfield,  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
pointed Consul-General  at  Cairo,  and  Irving  B.  Richman, 
of  Iowa,  at  St.  Gall ;  Anthony  Howells,  of  Ohio,  Consul 

at  Cardiff,  England The  National  Executive  Committee 

of  .  he  Prohibition  party  holds  a  meeting  in  Chicago 

The  Grand  Jury  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  indicts  the  officials 


of  the  First  National  Bank The  Republican  mc^mbers 

withdraw  from  the  Cortes,  at  Madrid Harvard  defeats 

Yale  in  the  annual  intercollegiate  track  athletic  games. 

May  14.— The  World's  Fair  gates  closed  for  the  day  in 

observance    of  Sunday The    Northwestern  Guaranty 

Loan  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  makes  an  assignment 

A  union  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers of  United  States,  Canada  and  M(;xico,  lu^ld  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  indorses  Chief  Arthur's  action  in  the 

Toledo  sti'ike San  Juan  del  Sur  and  the  country  towns 

up  to  Grenada  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  ;  two  battles  near  Masaya  result  in  their  favor  ; 

government  troops  mass  at  Masaya King  George,  of 

Greece,  approves  the  financial  policy  of  the  new  Minister, 

M.  Sotiroupoulos More  fighting  in  Brazil ;  rebels  defeat 

their  pursuers. 

May  15. — The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  3  (Jus- 
tice Harlan  absent),  decides  the  Geary  Chinese  Exclusion 

act  to  be  constitutional Bank  failures  continue  in  the 

Western  States  ;  some  large  industrial  firms  in  the  Eastern 
States  liquidate  ;  two  banks  in  Q  eensland,  Australia, 
and  one  in  New  South  Wales  suspend ;  uneasiness  in  Wall 
street,  New  York  City. 

May  16. — The  annual  assignment  made.of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  the  Judicial  districts The  Local  Di- 
rectory of  the  World's  Fair  by  a  vote  of  35  to  2  sends  a 
resolution  to  the  National  Commission  for  opening  the 
fair,  in  every  respect,  on  Sundays  after  May  21. 

May  17. — The  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  signed  at  Washington Colonel  W.  P.  Carlin  ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General  to  succeed  General  E.  A.  Carr. 
retired ;  John  M.  Daggett,  of  California,  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mint  at  San  Francisco Great  damage 

by  floods  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York The 

Second  Clause  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  amended  by  a  vote 
of  287  to  225, 

May  18. — George  Horton,  of  Illinois,  appointed  Consul 
at  Athens,  Greece ;  Frank  H.  Brooks,  of  Illinois,  at 
Trieste  ;  Clinton  Furbish,  of  Chicago,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  vice  W.  E.  Curtis,  re- 
signed   Princess  Infanta  Eulalia,  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  Spanish  government,  arrives  in  New  York 

The  armored  battleship  New  York  makes  a  successful 
trial  trip ...  The  State  of  Illinois  brings  suit  against  the 
Whisky  Trust Negroes  meet  in  convention  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  to  discuss  recent  lynchings Women  in  Mis- 
souri organize  a  steamship  company,  capitalized  at  $300,- 

000 The    Presbyterian    General    Assembly   meets   in 

Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Craig,  of  Chicago,  elected 
Moderator  ;  the  Southern  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly, convening  at  Macon,  Ga.,  elects  Judge  J.  W.  Lapsley 
Moderator  ;  the  Southern  Baptist  Association  adjourns 
its  meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga The  American  Gynecolog- 
ical Society  adjourns  its  annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia 
The  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  au- 
thorize the  issue  of  $15,000,000  of  col  ateral  trust  notes 

California  capitalists  form  a  company  to  build  one 

section  of    the  Nicaragua  Canal Emperor    William 

speaks  concerning  the  Army  bill  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  to  Emperor  William  I.  at  Goerlitz,  Silesia Cap- 
tain-General Arias  recalled  from  Cuba  to  Spain  —  John 
D.  Rockefeller  gives  $150,000  to  the  Chicago  University 
conditional  upon  the  completion  of  the  Ryerson  gift  sub 
scription. 

May  19. — Kerr  Craige,  of   North  Carolina,  ;  ppointed 

Third   Assistant    Postmaster-General Four   thousand 

miners  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  district  go  on  strike The 

State  Bankers'  convention  of  Tennessee  petitions  Con- 
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gress  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Silver  Law The  Toledo, 

St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  assigns The  doik 

laborers  at  Hull,  England,  accept  employers'  terms  and 

abandon  their  strike The  English  House  of  Commons 

jwljonrns  to  May  21) Revolutionists  iu  Nicaragua  place 

the  provisional  government  iu  the  hands  of  three  persons. 

OBITUARY. 
April  20.— Col.  Chas.  B.  Tappen,  New  York's  oldest  citi- 
zen  Mrs.  Winfiold  Scott  Hancock Col.  William  Mc- 

Michael,  of  New  York,  ex-District  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Indian  C'onunissioner  under 
President  Grant. 

April  21. — Grosvenor  P.  Lowry,  a  distinguished  corpora- 
tion lawyer  of  New  York  City Robert  H.  McLcllan,  of 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  author  of  several  important  legal  works 

Edward  Henry  StJinley,  Earl  of  Derby,  London Cardi- 
nal Lui:.ii  Giordani,  Archbishop  of  Ferrara. 

April  22.— Gen.  E<lward  Fitzgerald  Beale,  of  Wa-shing- 

ton,  D.  C Lieut.-Col.  Cornelius   L.King,   of  Vermont- 

Ercole  Tamajo,  Duke  of  Castflluccia,  Italy Com. 

mander  L.  R.  Fitzmauricc,  England. 

Arril  SI. — Horace  Waters,  the  pianoforte  manufacturer 

and  hymn  book  jniblisher Hon.  Win.  Hcywixxl,  of  thi' 

NewIIampsliirebar Prof.  R.  Lublj<Kk  B<'nsly,  Hebrew 

scholar,    England Dr.    Edwin    T.    Doubleday,  of   Nt-w 

York  City,  prominent  hosi)ital  pliysician. 

April  24.— Col.  Edwin  H.  Webster,  of  Hartford  County, 
Md Dr.  Curtis  M .  Hussey ,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

April  25.— General  Robert  Sinith,  of  Hamilto  ,111.... 
Orville  H.  Tobey,  the  oldest  meat  pa<ker  in  Chicago  ... 

Rear- Admiral   S.    Long,   England Professor  Kundrat, 

pathologist. 

April  21'..— ('a])tain  Gilbert  (".  Wiltii',  U.  S.  N Cardi- 
nal Luigi  S«'piacci,  of  Italy. 

April  27.— Major-General  John  M.  Corse,  of  Boston, 
Mass Mrs.  Harriet  W<khIs  Baker,  a  well-known  liter- 
ary woman  of  Brooklyn,    N.    Y William    C.   Gomly 

well-known  Chicago  lawyer  . . .  Charles  de  Mazade,  noted 
author,  editor  and  critic,  of  France. .  ..Hon.  J.  Ballance, 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand. 

April  28.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Consul  at  Wiimipeg,  N.  S 

Milton    H.    Roberts,    distingui  hed    physician    of    New 

York    City William    Lc^ma.K,    i)rominent    surgeon    of 

Indiana.     Rev.    C.    L.    Elx*rhardt,   i)rominent  Lutheran 

clergyman    of   Siiginaw.    Mich Sir    Roljert    Piusent, 

Supreme  Court  Judge  of  Newforndland Prince  Don- 

dukoflf  Koi-siikoflf,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia Gustav  Natl- 

aud,  musician  and  ballad  writer.  Paris. 

April  30.— General  B.  H.  Rutledge,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prof.  James  Jones  White,  of  Lexington,  Va Dr. 

Daniel  Wallace,  an  eminent  cancer  and  tumor  specialist 

of  Newark,  N.  J Henrj'  R.  Aster  Carey,  prominent 

club  man  and  member-elect  of  Rhode  Island  Legi.slature 
Lord  Deramore,  of  England Herr  Hanauer,  Im- 
perial Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Berlin. 

May  1.— Mrs.  Emmeline  F.  Ketcham,  of  Brottkljm.  N. 
Y.,  a  distinguished  anti-slavery  worker  in  New  England. 

May  2. — Chief  Engineer  Henry  H.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Navy 
Charles  Milton  Ogden  ;  Herbert  A.  Preston,  well- 
known  Washington  newspaper  correspondents  . .  John 
W.  Forney,  Jr.,  joamalist,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa Dr. 


George   W.    Richards,   of  Newark,   N.  J Cewell.    the 

African  explorer. 

May   3.— Lieut.-Gfn.  Sir  James  Charlemagne  Dormer 

K.  C.  B.,  commander  British  forces  in  Miulras Joseph 

S.  Si)iimey,  wealthy  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

May  4.— Ex-Senator  James  Willis  Patterson,  of  New 

Jersey Capt.  William  L.  Jackson,  of  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Rev.    L.    N.    Wheeler,    D.D.,   agent   American   Bible 

Society  in  China Rev.   James  Uj)ham,  of  the   Youth's 

Cixnpanion,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  .5.— Edward  W.  Le  Compte,  Secretary  of  State  of 

Maryland E.  L.  Blakeslee,  well-known  criminal  lawyer 

of  Montrose,  Pa. 

May  6.— Robert  C.  McGill,  councilman,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Indianapolis. 

May  7.  —Mrs.  Chauticey  M.  Depew Sir  James  Ander- 
son, of  England,  intimately  connected  with  Cyrus  W. 
Field  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  and  commander  of 
the  (Irritl  Kiisti'rn. 

May  S.— Louis  Lang,  N.  A.,  a  well-known  artist  of  New 
York  City  ...Dr.  Rufus  W.  Mathewson,  of  Durham, 
Conn Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  author  of  "Life  of  Lin- 
coln"  Lieut. -Co',   and  Deputy    Surgeon  General    Ely 

McClellan Capt.   Joseph  Dye  Hoff,  formerly    United 

States   cJonsul    at   Vera   Cruz,   Mexico Gen.    Manuel 

(lonzales,   ex-President  of   Mexico  and  Governor  of  the 

State  of    (iuana.juate Baron    William    Joseph    Petre, 

England Prince    Adolphas  of  Scliaumbutg-Lii)i>e 

Privy  Councillor  Von  Bismarck,  eldest  brother  of  the  ex- 
Chancellor. 

May  9.— Frank  J.  Comstock,  ex-Port  Warden  of  New 
York...  Eklward  Dunsmore,  of  Avondale.   Pa.,  a  former 

slave,  aged   WJ   years Lord  William  Paulet,  of   the 

British  army. 

May  10.— Joseph  Francis,  of  New  York,  the  world- 
fanious   inventor    of    lifeboats...  Ezra  James    Horton, 

editor,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y Admiral  Gomez  Y.  Lono, 

who    commanded   the  Spanish    fleet   in   the   Columbian 
Naval  Re vi  w Cardinal  Zigliara,  Corsica. 

11. — Cien.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  pre.sident  and  superin- 
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tendent    of    the    Hampton,   Va.,    Normal    In.stitute  and 
Indian  School. . .  .Dr.  Charles  Carroll  Lee,  president  New 

York   County    Medical    Association Gen.    Edward   D. 

Townsend,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  number  of  years 
Adjutant-General    of   the   army. 

May    12. — O.   C.  Moore,    ex-Congressman    of    Nashua, 

N.  H George  Victor,   Sovereign  Prince  of  Waldeck, 

Prassia. . .  .Capt.  Samuel  Shannon,  of  Diiluth,  Minn.,  one 
of  the  best-known  steamboat  masters  on  the  great   lakes. 

May  14— Char'.es  M.  Bell,  the  well-known  Washing- 
ton photographer. 

May  15— Colonel  Theodore  W.  Parmele,  of  New  York 

City Right  Rev.  William  Henry  Bissell,  Bishop  of  the 

Epi-cojjal  diocese  of  Vermont. 

May  17.— Dr.  Samuel  N.  Brayton,  one  of  Buffalo's  best 

phy.sicians Col.  William  M.  Vogleson,  of  Allegheny, 

Pa Col.  Z.  H.  Benton,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  who 

married  a  daughter  of  Josej^h  Bonaparte Monsignor 

Gonnindard,  Archbishop  of  Rennes. 

May  19.— James  E.  Murdoch,  Cincinnati,  the  distin- 
guished actor  and  clocuti<mist William  Erastus  Col- 
lins, of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  CONVENTIONS  AND  GREAT  GATHER- 
INGS OF  1893,  AT  CHICAGO   AND  ELSEWHERE. 

general  charge  The  following  are  th(!  sub-committees  : 
On  Higher  Education,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler;  Secondary  Education,  Principal  Ray  (ireene  Rul- 
ing; Primary  Education,  Inspector  J.  L.  Hughes,  of  Can- 
ada; Business  Education,  President  R.  C.  Spencer;  Physi- 
cal Education,  Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent;  with  additional  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  President  J.  Gr.  Schurman,  Prof.  Geo. 
T.  Ladd,  and  others.  Almost  all  of  the  larger  educational 
associations  of  America  will  suspend  their  own  annual 
conventions  and  join  the  National  Association  in  the  pro- 
motion of  these  congresses;  and  these  associations  in- 
clude the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  the  Busi- 
ness Educators'  Association.  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
commissioned  delegates  to  attendance,  who  by  their 
presence  will  bring  European  methods  of  education  into 
considei'ation,  and  provide  thus  for  the  most  extensive 
and  exhaustive  study  of  methods  ever  undertaken.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  America  has  adopted  so  many  phases 
of  educational  work  from  Germany,  the  presence  of  the 
renowned  Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow  at  Chicago  as  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Commissioner  will  be  of  special  interest. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  general  congress  of  university 
students  will  be  held  during  the  two  weeks,  with  the  aim 
of  establishing  international  fellowship  and  federation  ; 
and  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Art  Palace  will  be  assigned  for 
alumni  headquarters  during  the  first  week. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

While  the  educational  interest  centres  in  Chicago  it  still 
extends  beyond  there  and  is  concerned  in  many  old  and 
well-established  institutions  like  the  Chautauqua  Summer 
School,  the  Summer  University,  at  Bay  View,  Mich., 
which  have  homes  of  their  own,  or  in  the  summer  schools 
of  Harvard  and  Cornell  and  other  universities  which  can- 
not forsake  their  libraries  and  laboratories  and  working 
equipments.  These  continue  their  annual  sessions  with- 
out interruption. 

The  Chautauqua  University,  whose  attention  is  devoted 
so  largely  to  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  college  and 
university  education  to  those  who  from  occupations  of 
business  or  from  other  causes  are  unable  to  reach  the 
centres  of  study  and  thought,  very  properly  makes  special 


THE   ART    INSTITUTE, 
Where  the  World's  Congresses  will  be  held. 

I^HE  summer  conventions  and  educational  assemblies 
of  1893  will  cluster  mostly  about  the  World's  Con- 
gresses at  Chicago,  which  convene  on  May  15  and  extend 
through  the  month  of  October.  Most  of  the  important 
association  gatherings  of  America  and  many  international 
one-;  will  either  suspend  their  own  annual  meetings  or 
hold  them  in  direct  affiliation  with  the  branches  of  the 
Congress  Auxiliary  that  are  devoted  to  the  several  inter- 
ests they  represent.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  new 
Art  Institute  on  Michigan  Avenue  at  the  foot  of  Adams 
St  on  the  site  of  the  old  Exposition  Building,  Lake  Park, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Illinois  Central  Depot  and 
the  "  Leland"  and  "  Palmer  House." 

Some  of  the  congresses  were  already  in  progress  when 
the  Review  of  Reviews  went  to  press,  and  by  the 
time  the  magazine  reaches  its  readers  those  on 
Woman's  Progress,  on  the  Public  Press,  and  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery  will  have  been  completed,  having  been  held 
during  the  weeks  beginning  May  15,  22  and  29  respect- 
ively. 

EDUCATIONAL,    SCIENTIFIC     AND     SOCIOLOGICAL 
MEETINGS. 

The  educational  congresses  will  assemble  on  July  17 
and  continue  their  sessions  two  weeks,  and  are  to  be 
under  the  conduct  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion with  United  States  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  in 
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effort  for  the  vacation  months.  It  holds  summer  schools 
for  six  weeks  each  year  at  its  home  on  Lake  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  courses  of  instruc- 
tion given,  it  invites  distinguished  lecturers  from  America 


the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Hahn,  director  of  the  Detroit 
Conservatory  of  Music,  with  Prof.  C.  O.  Case,  of  Cleve- 
land, iis  chorus  leader.  Mr.  John  H.  Vanderpoel,  director 
of  the  Art  In.stitute  of  Chicago,  will  have  charge  of  the 
School  of  Art.  .  .  It  is  the  intention  to  give  strong 
university  training." 

THE  CATHOLIC   SCHOOL  AT  PLATTSBUROH,    N.   Y. 

The  Catholics  made  their  first  experiment  in  siimm"r 
schools  last  year  at  New  London,  Conn  ,  and  were  so 
pleased  with  their  success  that  they  will  repeat  it  this 
year  in  a  permanent  home  just  established  by  them  at 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y  ,  in  a  session  to  extend  from  July 
15  to  August  6.  Rev.  James  F.  Loughlin,  D.D.,  is  the 
president  of  the  school,  and  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers,  of  New  York  City,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  studies,  while  most  active  of  the  lay  workei-s 
is  Mr.  Warren  E.  Mosher,  editor  of  the  CalhoUc  lieadimj 
Circle  Ileriew.  A  si)lcndid  course  of  lectures  is  laid 
out  to  be  delivered  by  eminent  clergy  and  laymen,  among 
the  latter  of  whom  one  may  note  Geo.  Parsons  Lathrop 


PROFESSOR  R.    D.    KOHPIKTS,   OF   I-ONDON. 
Who  will  Iw  at  C'buutiiufiua. 

and  Euro^ie  to  speak,  an  1  offers  many  other  educational 
advaTitai,'es.  The  sessions  for  the  season  of  IW.'i  open 
July  5  and  dose  August  '22,  and  instruction  is  offered  in 
three  departnu-nts,  headed  by  principals  a.s  follows  :  The 
college  and  schools  of  sacred  literature,  under  the  princi- 
jMilship  of  Presi  'ent  Harper,  of  ("hicAgo  University  ;  the 
school  of  music,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  H.  R. 
Palmer  ;  the  school  of  physi<.fil  education.  und<'r  Dr.  Wm. 
G.  Anderson,  of  Yale  University.  The  distinguished  lect- 
urer of  the  year  is  Prof.  R.  D.  Rolx-rts,  (jf  the  London 
University  Extension  Society,  who  will  also  figure  in  the 
Universitv  Extension  lectures  at  Philadelphia ;  Prof. 
Henry  Drummond,  Re..  Sanmel  A.  Barnett,  of  Toynbee 
Hall,  London  :  Dr.  E<lward  Eggleston,  Profe.s.sor  Geo.  H. 
Palmer,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Dr.  Hemtk  Job  son  and 
Miss  Eliza  R.  Skidmore  will  be  among  the  other  lecturers ; 
and  they  will  all  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  in  the  new 
amphitheatre  assembly  hall  which  the  school  has  just 
completed. 

BAY   VIEW. 

Of  the  summer  university  at  Bay  View,  Mich.,  Mr. 
John  M.  Coulter,  who  has  recently  been  elected  to  its 
principalship  to  succeed  Dr.  Ely,  writes  us  follows:  "  The 
university  opens  this  year  July  12,  and  la.sts  four  weeks. 
Nearly  all  of  its  forty-five  instructors  have  been  selected 
from  leading  colleges  and  universities.  Besides  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  in  which  twelve  departments  will  be 
represented,  there  will  be  a  School  of  Methods,  with  five 
departments;  a  Bible  School,  with  three  departments;  a 
School  of  Music,  with  eight  instructors;  a  School  of  Art, 
with  five  departments,  besides  schools  of  Physical  Cult- 
ui-e.  Oratory,  and  a  Commercial  School.  On  the  force 
of  instruction  are  represented  such  universities  as  Cor- 
nell, Michigan.  Indiana,  Kansas,  Northwestern,  Lake 
Forest,  Lehigh,  etc.    The  School  of  Music  will  be  under 


MK.    WARRKN   E.    MOSHER, 
Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School. 

and  Richard  Malcolm  Johns<jn.  The  interests  of  women 
are  to  be  thoroughly  represented,  women  lecturers  and 
subjects  which  for  women  will  have  a  special  care  being 
catalogued  in  the  outline  of  studies. 

THE   COLORADO  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Colorado  adds  a  summer  school  to  its  list  of  educational 
institutions.  It  was  opesed  last  year  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  is  to  meet  there  i>ermanently  during  the  month  of 
July.  Courses  are  offered  this  year  in  philosophy,  peda- 
gogj-,  political  economy,  history,  English,  modem  Ian 
guages,  geologj',  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing  and 
music.  The  announcement  of  faculty  and  lecturers  lists 
such  men  as  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University, 
Edward  W.  Bemis,  \Vm.  J.  Rolfe,  Richard  T.  Ely,  George 
Baur,  H.  Buchanan  Ryley,  of  Oxford,  Engl  .nd,  and  all  the 
leading  university  teachers  of  Colorado.  The  principal 
of  the  school  is  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Dexter. 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY   SUMMER   COURSES. 

For  the  season  of  1 893  Harvard  University  offers  twelve 
full  courses,  with  twenty-three  subdivisions,  embracing 
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English,  German,  French,  American  history,  draughting 
and  descriptive  geometry  and  trigonometry,  engineering, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  physical  train- 
ing, with  courses  at  the  medical  school.  All  are  free  to 
regularly  enrolled  students  of  the  university,  and,  save 
those  in  the  medical  school  and  in  engineering,  are  open 
to  women.  The  courses  begin  at  different  dates,  accord- 
ing to  printed  announcements  obtainable  of  the  secretary. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  school  is  a  special  restaurant 
where  food  is  provided  at  cost. 

SUMMER    COURSES  AT   CORNELL. 

The  private  venture  begun  last  year  at  Cornell  was  so 
successful  that  the  summer  session  has  now  been  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  university,  and  the  number  of  courses 
offered  has  been  largely  increased.  The  summer  term  this 
year  is  of  six  weeks,  beginning  July  6.  Instruction  is 
offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  English,  elocu- 
tion, philosophy,  pedagogy,  history,  political  and  social 
science,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  draw- 
ing and  art,  mechanical  drawing,  physical  training. 

The  courses  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and 
the  same  facilities  for  work  are  extended  to  these  students 
as  to  the  regiilar  students  of  the  university.  The  Sage 
College  for  Women,  a  spacious  and  well  appointed  dormi- 
tory on  the  university  grounds,  will  be  open  during  the 
session  of  the  summer  school.  Summer  courses  in  the 
School  of  Law  are  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time,  in- 
struction being  given  by  the  entire  faculty  of  the  school. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  University  of  Iowa  holds  a  summer  school  for 
teachers  beginning  June  19  and  extending  over  a  period 
of  four  weeks.  Instruction  is  offered  in  Latin,  botanj', 
history,  chemistry,  engineering,  German,  French,  physics, 
astronomy,  political  economy,  English,  and  pedagogy. 

The  University  of  Georgia  offers  instruction  during  the 
summer  in  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
botany,  surveying  and  drawing.  The  courses  open  July  3 
and  continue  six  weeks. 

The  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  offers 
summer  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  electricity,  English 
literature,  geology,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  German  and 
French,  mathematics,  pedagogy,  and  physics.  Instruction 
begins  June  19  and  continues  five  weeks. 

Amherst  summer  school,  with  many  others,  suspends 
for  the  year  owing  to  the  World's  Fair. 

The  third  session  of  the  Indiana  University  summer 
school  begins  July  20  a'ld  continues  five  weeks.  Twenty- 
eight  courses  are  offered,  in  seven  departments,  fiamely, 
literature,  pure  mathematics,  applied  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  botany,  zoology. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  like  Cornell,  will  maintain  a 
summer  school  of  law,  and  also  one  of  medicine,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  courses  in  collegiate  branches. 

The  summer  school  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  will 
open  July  26  for  a  four  weeks'  session.  Instruction  will 
be  offered  In  Latin,  German,  English  literature,  rhetoric, 
American  history,  English  history,  pedagogy,  chemistry, 
physics,  botany,  animal  biology,  astronomy,  algebra, 
drawing  and  the  history  of  art.  la  most  cases  classes 
will  be  conducted  by  heads  of  departments  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

The'University  of  California  offers  summer  courses  in 
chemistry,  and  a  special  course  of  original  biological  re- 
search in  the  peculiar  fields  of  Santa  Catallna  Island, 
Southern  California. 

Oberlln,  Washington  and  Lee  Universities,  the  National 
Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  the  Massachu- 


setts Institute  of  Technology,  will  also  offer  some  sum- 
mer courses. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   AT   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Te.iching  organizes  for  summer  work  this  year,  and  offers 
courses  at  Philadelphia  from  July  5  to  August  22  in 
American  and  European  history,  literature  and  language, 
natural  science,  music,  pedagogy,  and— distinctively  from 
all  other  schools— In  University  Extension  itself.  In  this 
latter  subject  Dr.  E.  T.  Devine,  the  Staff  Lecturer  and 
Director  of  the  summer  meeting,  Prof.  R.  D.  Roberts,  of 
the  London  society,  and  some  other  specialists  will  co- 
operate as  lecturers.  Among  the  speakers  in  the  other 
fields  are  Edward  Eggleston,  John  Fiske,  E.  J.  James,  J.  B. 
McMaster,  Jacob  Rils,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Talcott 
Williams. 

THE  EXTENSION   GATHERINGS  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  home  of  university  extension  Is  really  In  England, 
and  there  In  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  the  sum- 
mer meetings  are  well  organized.  The  Oxford  sessions 
extend  this  year  from  July  29  to  August  26 ;  the  Cambridge 
sessions  over  the  same  period,  and  the  Edinburgh  from 
July  31  to  August  26.  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds,  Mr. 
Walter  Pater,  Professor  Dowden,  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  Mr. 
Moulton  lecture  at  Oxford ;  while  the  distinguished  Greek 
scholar.  Prof.  R.  C.  Jebb,  opens  the  Cambridge  school,  to 
be  followed,  In  the  courses  offered,  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,. 
Prof.  Henry  Sldgwlck,  J.  R.  Seeley,  M. A.,  Edmund  Gosse, 
and  others.  Edinburgh  will  call  the  dlt-tinguished  French- 
men MM.  Paul  Desjardlns  and  Edmond  Demollns  to 
lecture  on  the  moral  renaissance  of  France  and  on  social 
science,  and  Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
and  Dr.  Louis  Irvine  to  lecture  on  psychology,  biology,, 
and  hygiene  respectively. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY   CONVOCATION. 

It  Is  a  fixed  rule  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
New  York  that  their  convocation  shall  be  held  annually 
at  the  Capitol  In  Albany  the  first  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  after  July  4.  Accordingly,  that  assembly 
will  be  called  together  this  year  on  July  5  by  Chancellor 
Anson  J.  Upson,  who  succeeds  the  late  Geo.  William 
Curtis,  and  will  hold  over  until  July  7.  Two  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  convocation  are: 
Should  State  aid  be  given  to  academies,  high  schools  and 
llbrai'ies  ?  and,  Would  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  at  Washington  promote  the  interests  of  higher 
education  in  America  ? 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ETHICS. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Ethics  will  open  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  July 
6,  and  continue  six  weeks.  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard 
University,  will  be  dean  and  director  of  the  department  of 
history  of  religions.  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  director  of  the  department  of  econom- 
ics, and  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York,  director  of  the 
department  of  ethics.  The  principal  course  in  ethics  will 
be  given  by  William  Wallace,  M.A.,  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Oxford,  England.  Faith  Huntington  and 
Miss  Adams,  of  Chicago,  will  lecture  on  functions  of 
philanthropy  in  social  progress,  Hon.  Carroll  D,  Wright 
on  the  statistical  phases  of  industrial  and  social  questions, 
and  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton  on  legal  aspects  of  the  temper- 
ance question.  Besides  these  a  number  of  other  emi- 
nent men  and  important  subjects  will  interest  attend- 
ants. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

Mr.  Moody,  tht  well-known  evangelist,  will  hold  his 
annual  summer  conference  of  students  at  his  home  in 
Northtield,  Mass.,  from  July  1  to  July  13.  This  is  a  Chris 
tian  !>8sembly  intended  directly  for  religious  study,  and 
especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  "  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment" for  foreign  missions.  Prof.  Henry  Drnmmond, 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Congressman  Breckinridge  and 
others  will  address  the  conferences. 

LITERATURE   AND   HISTORY. 

Authors,  historians,  librarians,  philologists  and  folk- 
lore historians  begin  to  convene  in  Chicago  July  10. 
The  interests  of  th(!.se  are  so  multifold  and  prominent 
persons  among  them  so  very  numerous  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  name  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  chronicle  that 
they  are  to  meet,  that  their  as.sembles  will  be  interna- 
tional in  character,  and  that  one  of  the  inevitable  and 
certainly  irajwrtant  subjcu-ts  of  consideration  will  be  the 
copyright  laws,  and  also  the  relations  of  publisher  and 
author. 

In  connection  herewith  the  American  Historiad  Society 
will  hold  its  ninth  annual  meeting.  James  B.  Angell.  i)re8i- 
dent  of  the  Michigan  I'niversity,  is  the  president  of  this 
organization,  and  it  lists  in  its  membership  of  07;!  i>er8ons 
such  distinguished  men  as  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White.  Jus- 
tin Win.sor,  Charles  K.  Adams,  Hon.  Geo.  Bourinot.  Hon. 
John  Jay  and  others,  who,  with  many  prominent  histori- 
cal students  invited  from  this  country  and  Europe,  will 
address  the  convention. 

ART  AND  MUSIC. 

In  the  week  of  July  :kl  there  will  be  congresses  on  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculi)turc,  decorative  art,  photo- 
grajjhic  art,  and  art  museums  and  scliools. 

In  the  week  begining  July  3  congresses  will  be  held  on 
musical  art  and  musical  education,  which  will  include  the 
general  sul)jects  of  orchestral  art.  choral  music  and  train- 
ing, songs  of  tlio  people,  org.m  and  church  music,  musical 
art  and  literatiire,  criticism  and  history,  and  opera  houses 
and  music  halls. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  congres.ses  on  science  and  philosophy  convene  on 
Augiust  -I,  and  include  departments  of  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, electricity.  geolog>%  Indian  ethnology,  meteorology, 
pharmacy,  philosophy,  psychical  research,  and  zoologj*. 
But  these  \vill  not  interfere  with  the  customary  sessions 
of 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  will  be  held  independently  of  the 
fair.  The  place  of  convention  is  Madison,  Wis. ,  and  the  de- 
liberations are  to  extend  from  August  t"  to  August  34.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  the  subjects  in  the  hands  of  commit- 
tees for  report  will  indicate  the  significance  of  this  annual 
meeting:  1.  To  apply  to  Congress  for  reduction  of  tariff  on 
scientific  books  and  apparatus ;  2,  to  memorialize  Congress 
to  preserve  archseologic  monuments  on  public  lands;  3,  to 
suggest  accurate  and  uniform  methods  of  water  anal j'sis; 
4,  maintenance  of  timber  lands;  .5,  to  secure  an  American 
table  at  Naples  International  Marine  Biological  Station, 
and  also  at  biological  station  at  Tamaica,  W.  I. ;  0,  biological 
nomenclature,  forming  a  part  of  an  international  commit- 
tee, first  suggested  by  Australasian  Marine  Association,  and 
working  in  harmony  with  similar  committees  of  the  Brit- 
ish, tYench,  German  and  other  associations.  In  addition 
to  these  subjects  for  consideration  there  are  papers  on  all 


the  branches  of  science  by  any  who  have  new  discoveries  to 
tell.  The  meetings  are  always  attended  by  representative 
scientists  of  America,  but  this  year  quite  a  large  attend- 
ance is  expected  from  Europe. 

The  retiring  president  of  the  American  Association  is 
Prof.  Joseph  LeCoute,  of  California;  the  president  for  the 
year,  Prof.  H.  W.  Harkuess,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
permanent  secretary  is  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Harvard 
University. 

Just  before  or  just  after  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
a  number  of  affiliated  societies  will  hold  their  annual  con- 
courses in  Madison,  most  of  them  opening  on  the  14th  of 
August.    Among  them  are  : 

The  Americim  Microscopiail  Society,  Ihe  Geological 
Society  of  America,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  the  Association 
of  State  Weather  Services  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agricultural  Science. 

Probably  beginning  on  August  23  will  be  held  the  Inter- 
national Biological  (\)ngress,  mljourned  from  Genoa  last 
September,  the  chief  subject  of  who.se  uncompleted  labors 
is  the  uniformity  of  botanical  nomenclature. 

MEDICAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  doctors  will  gather  in  three  or  four  great  con- 
gresses, the  International,  the  Pan-American,  ihe  Ameri- 
can and  the  British.  The  first  international  medical 
congress  was  held  in  Paris,  the  ninth  in  Washington  in 
1887,  and  the  eleventh  will  open  in  Rome,  Italy,  Septem- 
ber 24,  continuing  in  se.s- 
sion  until  October  1.  Prof. 
Semmola,  of  Italy,  is  the 
president  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  Pan-American  Con- 
gress w!is  proposed  by  tlie 
American  As.sociation, 
and  was  called  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  under  au- 
thority of  a  special  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  to 
meet  in  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 5-«,  1893.  The  re- 
publics of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  Amerir^, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo  and 
the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment will  be  represented 
Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  president  of  the 
congress. 

The*  American  Medical  Association  convenes  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  June  G,  holding  over  through  the  itth  inst. 
The  leading  officers  are  :  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  president ; 
Dr.  H.  O.  Walker,  first  vice-president,  and  Dr.  Wm.  B. 
Atkinson,  permanent  secretary. 

The  .Association  of  Medical  Editors  gives  its  annual 
dinner  on  June  5  in  Milwaukee,  on  the  eve  of  the  American 
Association  congress. 

The  British  Medical  Association  holds  its  sixty-flrst 
annual  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tjme,  August  1-4. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

Milwaukee  adds  to  its  very  numerous  list  of  conven- 
tions this  year  the  sixteenth  annual  gathering  of  the 
American  Bar  A.ssociation,  which  begins  there  August 
30,  adjourning  September  1.  The  officers  for  the  year 
are :  President,  John  Randolph  Tucker,  Lexington,  Va. ; 
secretary,  Edward  Otis  Hinckley,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  tieas- 
urer,  Francis  Rawle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DR.   WILLIAM  PEPPER, 

President  of  the  Pan-American 
Medical  (  ongress. 
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ENGrNEERI\G. 

The  congress  of  electrical  engineers  will  be  held  during 
the  week  beginning  August  21,  and  will  be  under  the 
guidance  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers and  a  sub-committee  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission. Dr.  Elisha  P.  Gray,  the  famous  inventor  of  the 
telautograph  and  other  electrical  contri\ances,  is  the 
chairman  of  the'Congress  Auxiliary  Committee,  and  Mr. 
T.  C.  Martin  is  chairman  of  the  Intern  itional  Congress 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute.  Dr.  Gray  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  details  :  "There  will  be  fifty -five 
official  delegates,  appointed  by  the  various  governments, 
who  will  compose  what  will  be  termed  the  chamber  of 
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DR.   ELISHA  P.   GRAY. 

delegates .  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  chamber  to  con- 
sider all  purely  scientific  questions  relating  to  electricity, 
and  to  modify  existing  units  and  standards,  to  create  new 
ones  that  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  to  devise  a  uniform 
international  system  of  symbols  and  nomenclature.  Other 
sections  will  take  up  questions  relating  to  applied  elec- 
tricity in  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  world.  This  will 
be  the  most  important  electrical  congress  ever  held,  and 
will  be  made  up  of  all  the  electricians  in  the  world  who, 
by  their  standing,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  are 
entitled  to  a  se  it.  Among  the  prominent  ones  of  these 
are  Professors  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  Edwin  J.  Houston  and 
Elihu  Thomson,  Messrs.  Franklin  L.  Pope,  Nikola  Tesla 
and  Edward  Weston. 

The  electrical  engineering  congress  has  been  transferred 
from  the  department  of  engineering  to  the  department  of 
science  and  philosophy.  The  other  engineering  congresses 
are  to  begin  as  at  first  intended,  on  July  31,  and  are  to  in- 
clude the  discussion  of  civil,  mechanical,  mining  and 
marine  engineering,  naval  architecture  ad  aerial  navi- 
gation. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  conduct 
the  civil  engineering  congress  ;  the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  mechanical  congress  ;  and  the  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  the  mining  congress,  each  or- 
ganization suspending  its  own  annual  meeting  for  the 
purpose.  The  programmes  are  characterized  by  the  same 
breadth  of  interest  And  international  representation  that 


mark  all  the  Chicago  congresses.  Mr.  E.  B.  Cox  is  presi- 
dent of  the  mechanical  e  igineers  and  Prof.  H.  M. 
Howe  of  the  mining  engineers. 

AGRICULTURE. 

None  of  the  details  of  the  agricultural  congress  at  Chi- 
cago beyond  the  preliminary  notice  have  reached  us  ;  we 
i-epiint  directly  from  the  official  announcement  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Commencing  October  16,  189;i— The  congresses 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  with  the  following  de- 
partments :  General  farm  culture,  animal  industry, 
fisheries,  forestry,  veterinary  surgery,  good  roads,  house- 
hold economics,  food  problems,  agricultural  legislation, 
etc.,  agricultural  education  and  experiment,  including 
agricultural  chemistiy,  practical  geology,  economic  cli- 
matology, economic  entomology  and  practical  botany,  and 
other  scientific  subjects. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  National  League  for  Good  Roads  will  hold  a  con- 
gress in  Chicago  some  time  (as  yet  undetermined)  during 
the  summer.  An  exhibit  of  good  roads  and  free  instruc- 
tion in  road  making  is  presented  by  the  league  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
The  temporary  organization  of  the  league  is  as  follows  : 

The  president  of  the  Senate  of  t  he  United  States  will 
be  the  president  of  the  league  until  legislation  connected 
with  the  subject  may  compel  his  retirement.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  is  the  treas- 
urer. The  author  of  the  National  Highway  Commission 
bill,  and  of  the  movement  for  a  national  league,  is  vice- 
president  and  acting  secretary.  This  gentleman  is  Gen. 
Roy  Stone.  The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of 
ten  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  road  improvement  in 
the  country,  while  the  General  Board  comprises  the  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  St'tes  and  Territories,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, together  with  the  presidents  of  the  State 
road  associations,  agricultural  societies  and  State  granges, 
and  others  prominent  in  rural  concerns. 

ECONOMIC   AND   SOCIOLOGICAL. 

The  congresses  of  social  and  economic  science  begin 
August  28,  and  include  the  departments  of  economic 
science,  the  science  of  statistics,  taxation  and  revenue, 
"the  single  tax,"  profit-sharing,  weights  and  measures, 
coinage,  postage,  iind,  uniquely  enough,  anthropology. 
Addresses  by  James  Bryce  and  Professor  Burgess,  of  Co- 
lumbia, will  open  the  conventions. 

The  American  Economic  Association  and  the  American 
Statistical  Association  meet  at  Chicago  between  the  lltli 
ami  16th  of  September.  The  details  of  the  meetings  are 
not  yet  arranged.  The  president  of  the  Economic  Associa- 
tion is  Dr.  Chaiies  F.  Dunbar. 

THE   AMERICAN   SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Social  Science  Association  will  not  go  to  Chicago, 
but "  will  pursue  its  discussions  in  its  usual  quiet  way,"  as 
President  H.  L.  Way  land  writes  us.  "  While  the  meet- 
ings are  rarely  largely  attended,  yet  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions are  of  great  value,  and  we  are  informed  by  those 
having  the  means  of  knowing  that  the  views  presented 
have  great  weight  at  Washington  and  elsewhere.  The 
interest  which  the  association  has  aroused  in  social  science 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  many  societies,  which  have 
divided  up  among  them  the  ground,  all  of  which  was 
once  occupied  by  the  A.  S.  S.  A.  Among  these  are  the 
National  Prison  Congi-ess,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Historical  Society,  the  Economic  Associa 
tion,  the  Public  Health  Association,  and  perhaps  the  Con- 
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MR.   H.   L.    WAYLAND.   OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
President  of  the  American  Scx>ial  Science  Associatian. 

forenro  of  C'h.iritifs  and  rorrcrtions."  Tlu' annual  meet- 
ing will  1)0  lu'ld  at  Saratoga  Siirinps,  N.  Y.,  f-'eptemlwr 
4-8  inclusive.  The  president  will  address  the  convention 
on  "Compulsory  Arbitration."  and  the  balance  of  the 
subjects  will  be  miscellaneous,  including  "  Bimet^illism." 
Mr.  Hamilton  AV.  Mabie,  Hon.  Oscar  Straus,  and  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White  will  V)e  among  the  speakers. 

THE   SOCIAUSTS   AT  ZURICH. 

The  Socialists  convene  in  international  a-ssembly  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  August  f>-\'-i.  Prof.  Liebknecht, 
the  president,  and  Herren  Be1)el  and  Richter,  the  lea<lers 
of  the  Social  Democracy  in  0<>rmany,  will  be  the  most 
prominent  figure-;.  Repn-sentatives  of  all  nations  will  at- 
tend, and  the  conferences  will  be  held  in  fierman,  English, 
French  and  Dutch.  The  eight-hour  day,  direct  legislation 
of  the  masses,  the  political  activity  of  the  working  class, 
and  international  law  and  obligations,  will  be  the  leading 
themes  of  discussion. 

LABOR. 

The  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Exposition  pro\ides  for 
congresses  during  the  week  of  August  2s  on  the  following 
pha-ses  of  what  is  known  as  the  lalwr  question  :  The 
condition  of  labor,  work  and  wages  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, statistics  of  labor,  literature  and  philosophy  of  the 
labor  movement,  labor  legislation,  livmg  questions  and 
means  of  progress,  arbitration  and  otner  remedies. 

The  manual  toilers  of  the  social  organism  improve 
their  vacation,  too,  with  convention  and  congress.  We 
have  the  following  data  concerning  national  and  inter- 
national gatherings : 

Assembling  June  .5,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Inter- 
national Union,  at  Chicago,  111.  ;  June  12,  International 
Tj-pographical  Union,  Chicago,  111, ;  June  12,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Chi- 
cago ;  August  7,  JoumejTnen  Tailors'  International 
Union.  St.  Paul.  Minn. ;  September  2.5,  Cigar  Makers'  In- 
ternational Union,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  July  18,  Saddle  and 
Harness  Makers'  National  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
July  31,  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters, 


United  States  and  Canada,  New  York ;  Augtist  7,  Journey- 
men Tailors"  Uni<m  of  America,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  August  14, 
Carriage  and  ^Vagon  Workers'  National  Union,  Chicago, 
111.:  September  11,  Coopers'  International  Union,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  October  3,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, Boston,  Mass. ;  November  13,  Electrical  Workers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  December  .5,  Journeymen  Barbers' Inter- 
national Union  of  America.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  December 
11.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Journeymen  Tailors  are  to  consider  in  their  con- 
vention the  sweating  system,  the  effects  of  immigration 
and  tenement  houses. 

MORAL  REFORM. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Federation  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  tha  societies 
of  America  and  Europe  devoted  to  the  cause  of  social 
jHirity  will  convene  on  June  2,  3  and  4.  The  Federation 
includes  in  its  membership  the  London  Moral  Reform 
Union,  the  Ladies'  National  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
tlie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the 
White  Cross  Society,  the  Social  Purity  branch  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  many  similar  societies  Its  president  is 
M.  Hugo  Tamm.  of  the  Swediish  parliament,  and  the  hon- 
orary secretary  is  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler,  whotirstcon- 
ceivcd  and  effectfid  the  federation  in  1874-.'5,  when  the 
New  York  League  sent  her  abroad  for  that  purpose.  "  The 
New  Abolitionist  Movement,"'  Mrs.  Butler  denominates  it, 
and  on  that  subject  will  present  a  paper  at  Chicago. 
Baron  de  Watteville,  of  Switzerland,  the  first  to  receive 
Mrs.  Butlvronher  Europ<'an  mission,  will  represent  the 
EurojM-an  committees  at  the  congress,  and  such  distin- 
guished persons  as  Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone,  of  Loudon,  Prof. 
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MRS.   JOSEPHINE  BUTLER. 

James  Stuart,  M.  P  ,  Alfred  S.  Dyer,  of  Bombay,  Dr. 
Nevins,  of  Liverpool,  Madame  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  M. 
Henri  Minod,  Continental  Secretary  of  the  Federation. 
Dr.  Forel,  of  Zurich,  Dr.  Moeller  and  M.  Pagny,  of  Brus- 
sels, Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  Hon.  E.  T.  Gerry,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  De  Costa,  Dr.  Kate  Bashnell,  and  many  others,  will 
present  papers.     The  topics  will  be  educational,  prevent- 
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ive  and  reformatory,  iucluding  tlio  following  :  "  Causes 
Which  Lead  to  Immoral  Lives,"  "  Heredity  iu  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Immorality,"  "Purity  in  Literatiire,"  "  Marriage 
and  Divorce,"  "  Rescue  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army,"  etc. 
An  entire  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  general  con- 
gresses, and  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  independent  meetings  of  each  participating  or- 
ganization. 

TEMPERANCE. 

On  June  5  the  Department  of  Temperance  begins  its 
sessions  in  the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  where  all  the  con- 
gresses are  to  be  held,  with  the  following  organizations 
participating :  The  National  Temperance  Society  of 
America,  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Royal  Templars  of'  Temperance, 
the  Catholic  temperance  societies,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Non-Partisan  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  American  Medical  Temperance 
Association,  vegetarian  societies.  The  prominent  person- 
ages already  known  so  well  in  most  of  the  temperance 
orders  will  be  the  speakers,  among  whom  may  be  expected 
Miss  Frances  Willard  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  The 
Catholic  temperance  societies,  not  so  old  but  growing  in 
strength,  will  concentrate  their  energies  mainly  in  efforts 
"  to  consolidate  the  various  independent  movements  at 
present  existing  in  this  country."  The  president  of 
their  congress  is  Bishop  J.  B.  Cotter,  of  Winona,  and  the 
manager,  James  M.  Scanlan,  of  Holy  Name  Cathedral, 
Chicago. 

CHARITIES. 

Almost  all  the  national  and  international  charity  and 
humane  societies  go  to  Chicago  to  follow  with  their  meet- 
ings in  the  train  of  the  social  purity  work,  beginning  June  8 


National  Prison  Association,  of  which  the  late  I'rosideut 
Hayes  was  so  long  the  president,  and  which  is  now  \m\  by 
General  R.  Brinkerhoff,  will  hold  an  affiliated  con  erence. 
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MR.  FREDERICK  WINES, 

President  of  the  International  Charities  Organization. 

and  continuing  through  one  week.  The  International 
Charities  Organization  will  direct  all  the  work,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wit;es,  and  with  it  will  par- 
ticipate actively  the  National  Charity  Organization.  The 
Salvation  Army,  the  Ifin;^  ?  Daughters,  the  Instructors  of 
the  FeeFe-Minded,  tin9  oociety  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
and  kindred  organizatiaj'S  will  also  participate  ;    and  the 


GENERAL  BRINKERHOFF, 

President  National  Prison  Association. 

The  Hebrew  Charities  will  be  eqiialh-  represented  with 
others.  Mr.  Henry  Rice  is  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  latter  organization. 

A   UNION   OF   GOOD   SAMARITANS. 

The  very  eminent  philanthropist,  Prof.  Dr.  Billroth,  of 
Austria,  conceives  a  congress  for  this  summer — details  of 
which  are  not  attainable — which  he  calls  "A  Union  of 
Good  Samaritans."  It  is  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  but  all  of  its  work  will  be  directed  to  the  alleviat- 
ing of  distress  "  caused  by  the  disposition  of  God's  provi- 
dence"— such  as  famines,  earthquakes,  floods  and  like 
calamities.  Dr.  Billroth  will  call  the  assembly  of  people 
interested  during  the  summer,  in  Austria.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  give  our  readers  notice  when  the  official  an- 
nouncement is  made. 

THE   COLLEGE   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  self-supporting  social  reform  movement,  known  as 
the  Social,  College,  or  University  Settlements,  will  hold 
its  first  international  conference  July  16-23  in  connection 
with  the  educational  congresses  at  Chicago.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel A.  Barnett,  the  founder  of  Toynbee  Hall,  London,  out 
of  which  has  grown  all  subsequent  "  settlements,"  and 
Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Oxford  House,  Professor  Geddes,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  will  attend.  Jane 
Addams,  founder  i  f  the  first  settlement  in  America,  the 
Hidl  House  in  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  women's 
-branch,  and  Charles  Zeublin  of  Ihe  men's  branch. 

A  further  Universitj'  Settlement  Conference  will  also  be 
held  at  Chautauqua,  July  10-1.5,  at  which  the  most  success- 
ful settlement  in  America  will  have  particular  considera- 
tion— viz.,  the  settlement  in  Rivington  street.  New  York, 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Fannie  W.  McLean. 

FRE.SII   AIR  AND   VACATION  FUNDS. 

The  practical  philanthropic  scheme,  known  as  "The 
Fresh  Air  Fund,"  inaugurated  by  Rev.  Willard  Parsons 
sixteen  years  ago,  provides  a  summer  school,  as  it  were, 
for  the  indigent  poor  of  the  great  cities.  With  money 
provided  by  voluntary  contributions  the  Fresh  Air  Fund 
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of  the  New  York  Tribune  since  1877  luis  sent  into  the 
country  lor  longer  or  shorter  \acations  :iJ:>0,907  children, 
and  the  New  York  Life  fund  has  sent  perhaps  half  as 
many  in  half  the  time.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  managers 
of  these  funds  to  select  from  among  the  children  of  New 
York  thost!  who  for  sickness  or  unhealthy  home  environ- 
ment seen\  most  in  need  of  the  benefit,  and  send  them 
away  to  countrj'  homes  that  offer  them  entertainment 
for  a  fortnight's  stay.  The  change  from  the  foul  condi- 
tions of  their  city  lift'  imparts  something  more  than 
recreation,  and  in  some  ca.ses  effects  complete  regenera- 
tion. ^Ir.  Parsons  tells  jnarvelous  tales  of  the  transfor- 
mations wrought  and  how  he  is  often  accosted  by  well- 
to-do  young  men  and  women  who  remind  him  that  ten  or 
twelve  y<'a;K  i)revi(>ushe  sent  tliem  as  wretched,  -ragged 
little  sti'eet  urchins  to  some  summer  home  where  they 
re<:eived  their  first  lessons  in  cleanliness  and  the  first  in- 
spiration to  a  higher  life.  The  sending  of  the  children  to 
the  country  bt  gins  at  the  close  of  the  .schools  in  July  and 
<<>ntinues  until  their  opening  in  St'i>te!nbi'r.  S'veral  jnr- 
iiuinent  homes  have  lieeu  provided  for  the  recepticm  of 
children  in  i)lace8  easy  of  access  from  New  York. 

WOKKINCJ    people's   VACATIONS. 

The  Working  (Jirls  Vacation  Society  and  the  College 
Settlements  Society  differentiate  their  efforts  to  provide 
liUJiimer  recreation  f(»r  the  jMjor  from  the  workings  of 
fharity  by  making  them  self-sui)p(irtiiig.  By  the  co- 
operative jilan  they  succeed  in  furnishing  to  many  young 
iiM'n  and  wom-  n,  laborers  in  factory  and  shojis,  brief  and 
>)en»ficial  so.iourn8  in  the  country.  The  College  S»>ttle- 
luenffi  have  a  siimuier  home  in  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  open  dur- 
inc;  July  and  August. 

kl:i.U:iuUS   AND   DENOMINATIONAL. 

Of  the  parliament  of  religions  the  Review  or  Reviews 
hius  written  fully  m  an  earlier  luunber  (April,  IH'.iS).  For 
the  couvenieu*  (■  ol  n-aders  we  recapitulate  :  The  con- 
t^iKSscs  begin  on  September  4,  and  continue  until  .stnne 
time  in  October,  holding  a  series  of  union  meetings  of  var 
rious  religions  for  the  consideration  of  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest  and  sympathy;  "presentations  to  the  re- 
ligious world  ''  of  the  faith  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  each  denomination  ;  informal  conferences  for 
inquiry  ;  denominational  congresses  of  all  sects  and  re- 
ligions held  individually ;  congresses  of  missionary 
.-iiK-ieties,  September  -S;  congresses  of  religious  societies: 
Young  Men's  and  Women's  Christian  A.s.sf>ciations,  Octo- 
liir  «  ;  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Octobers  ;  the  Society  of 
C  hristian  Endeavor,  October  9  ;  ethical  organizations  and 
<  ither  a.ssociations  of  like  character. 

In  the  denoTiiinational  congre.sses  most  of  the  church 
t)rganizations  of  America  will  hold  their  national  conven- 
tions and,  therefore,  we  do  not  give  them  separate  notice. 
The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  and  the  Baptist  Re- 
union, however,  have  already  been  held  in  Washington 
:ind  Denver  during  the  month  .iii.st  closed.  Likewise  with 
theunsectarian  society,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
liation.  The  Council  of  the  Congi-egational Church,  meet- 
ing only  triennially.  does  not  convene  until  1894. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

The  fifteenth  church  congress  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City  on  November  14-17.  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Potter.  The  list  of  writers  and  speakers  who  have  ac- 
c»?pted  invitations  to  address  the  congress  includes  Bishop 


Randolph,  Bishop  Jackson  and  other  members  of  the  epis- 
copate and  many  prominent  members  of  the  clei'gj'. 

JEWI.SH. 

The  Hebrew  bodies  are  to  be  very  busy  at  Chicago.  In 
June  they  meet  in  thatcitj-  to  form  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  charities  ;  on  August  %\  their  denominational  con- 
gress is  held  ;  on  Augast  '28  a  Jewish  women's  parliament 
a.s,sembles,  and  on  the  sjime  date  the  executive  board  of 
the  union  of  American  Hebrew  congregations  ;  on  August 
2()  the  confenmce  of  American  rabbis,  and  some  time 
during  the  same  month  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  School 
Union.  Prominent  in  connection  with  all  of  these  are 
the  following  :  I.ssuxc  M.  Wise,  Julius  Freiberg,  B.  Bett- 
man  and  Profes-sor  Dr.  Mielziner. 

THE    EVANGELICAL   ALLIANCE. 

The  EvangfliwU  Alliance  for  the  United  States,  with 
R<'V.  Josiah  Strong  as  general  secretary,  condu(;ts  the 
International  Christian  Conference,  a  very  iiiii)oi'l ant  con- 
gress in  the  midst  of  the  great  number  of  denominational 
congresses  to  be  held  during  the  six  weeks  beginning  Sep- 
tember 4.  Dr.  Strong  writes  :  "  The  jK^culiar  province  of 
our  conferi-nce  will  be  loiKjint  out  the  relations  of  one  to 
tlie  other,  to  sIkjw  how  the  resources  of  the  churches  may 
be  applied  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  to  em- 
I)ha.size  the  necessity  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  in  order  to  effect  the  accomplishment  of  their 
.Micial  mis.sion."  The  sessions  of  the  Alliance  C(»nference 
continue  from  OctolM-r  8  to  October  1"). 

The  ethical  conventitms  wil3  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  of  which  Professor  Felix 
Adlcr  is  the  well-known  president. 

WiJME.S'S   CllHISTIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

In  addition  Ut  its  gathering  at  Chicago  the  Women's 
Christian  A.ss<K:iation  will  hold  its  international  biennial 
conference  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  beginning  October  17  and 
continuing  in  session  over  the  following  Sunday.  A 
special  feature  of  this  cxjnference  will  be  a  plan  for  put- 
ting to  direct  service  the  results  of  the  congresses  at  Chi- 
cago. The  conference  will  hear  rcr)crts  from  each  asso- 
ciation topically,  and  as  each  report  is  concluded  a 
delegate  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
congress  of  the  World's  Fair  having  the  department  em- 
bracing that  topic  will  give  the  conference  the  result  of 
what  she  has  gathered  at  the  congress  on  that  subject. 

INTEIINATIOXAL  CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR. 

The  twelfth  international  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  ."  ^ontreal,  Canada.  July  5  to  10.  Among 
the  siK-akers  will  be  the  president  and  founder  of  the  so- 
ciety. Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  General 
Secretary  Baer,  and  many  other  well-known  Endeavorers. 

THE   EPWORTH   LEAGUE. 

The  international  convention  of  the  Epworth  League 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  June  SO-July  2,  and  will  l)e 
participated  in  by  prominent  workers  in  the  Epworth 
League  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcojial 
Church,  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Can.ida.  The  general  theme  of  the  conference 
will  be  '■  The  Church  of  To-morrow  "  Among  the  speakers 
will  be  Governor  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  Bishops  Fitzgerald, 
Ninde,  Warren  and  WiLson,  Judge  East  and  Dr.  Car- 
men, of  Canada. 

SOME  MISSIONARY  COy~^NTIONS. 

The  American  Board  of  Commif  ners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions (Congregational)  a.ssembles  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
October  10,  adjourning  on  the  13th.     Interest  will  center 
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in  the  report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  on  lines  of  ad- 
niiuistration  and  policy. 

The  Christian  and  International  Missionary  Alliance 
meets  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J  ,  July  8-15  ;  at  Old  Oro}iard 
Beach,  Me.,  July  2!)  to  August  7,  and  in  Chicago  August 
18-27.  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  of  New  York,  has  charge  of 
all  the  meetings. 

The  American  Church  Missionary  Society  (Episcopal) 
observes  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  during  October.  The  society  is  especially  interested 
in  missions  in  South  and  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Missionary  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  Sau  Francisco  early  in  October,  the 
date  not  being  fixed  as  yet  and  the  programme  not  com- 
pleted. It  is  proposed  that  the  council  make  a  visit  to 
Drake's  Bay,  where  in  1578  the  Rev.  Francis  Fletcher,  the 
chaplain  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition,  first  used  the 
service  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  on  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon. 

RELIGIOUS   CONFERENCE   AT   LUCERNE. 

Dr.  Lunu,  editor  of  The  Review' of  the  Churches,  an- 
nounces the  "  Re-uniou  Conference '  for  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land. The  same  features  in  general  that  characterized 
the  meetings  last  year  will  be  repeated.  The  conferences 
will  extend  from  June  20  to  September  1.5. 

Mr.  Lunn  also  announces  a  re-union  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, leaving  London,  October  3,  and  costing  but  seventy 
guineas  for  a  six  weeks'  tour.  It  is  expected  that  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  will  accompany  the  party  and  deliver  six 
lectures  on  the  Holy  Land  while  en  route. 

SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 

Following  closely  after  the  religious  congresses,  or  in- 
deed in  the  midst  of  them,  is  set  apart  at  Chicago  a  time 
for  special  consideration  of  Sunday  rest.  The  congress  is 
to  be  organized  in  appropriate  sections,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  weekly  rest  day  on  physiological  grounds,  on 
economical  grounds,  on  governmental  grounds,  on  social 
and  moral  grounds,  on  religious  grounds. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ASSEMBLIES. 

THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Commencing  Monday,  August  7,  a  series  of  congresses 
will  be  held  involving  the  consideration  of  jurisprudence 
and  law  reform,  civil  service  reform,  suffrage  in  repub- 
lic, kingdom  and  empire,  the  government  of  cities,  pat 
ents  and  trade  marks.  The  American  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  so  long  presided  over  by  Geo.  William 
Curtis,  will  be  one  of  the  leading  participatois  in  the 
civil  service  reform  congress. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

Congresses  are  announced  as  follows  on  public  health  : 
"  With  sections  for  the  consideration  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, the  jurisdiction  and  work  of  public  health  authori- 
ties, the  prevention,  control  and  mitigation  of  epidemics 
and  contagious  diseases,  food  inspection  and  other  sub- 
jects, to  convene  during  the  week  of  October  10. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Physical  Education  will  arrange  a  two  days'  gymnastic 
contest,  to  be  participated  in  by  both  men  and  women, 
for  July  25-26.  The  North  American  Turner  Bund  will 
adjourn  its  meeting  in  Milwaukee  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
test with  its  3,000  members.  The  quadrennial  festival  of 
the  Bund  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  July  31  to  27,  when 


three  thousand  turners  are  expected  to  assemble.  The 
programme  of  entertainment  will  bo  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  athletic  contests  and  gymnastic  tournaments. 
Dr.  Henry  Braun  is  president  of  the  Bund,  and  among 
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prominent  gymnasts  and  athletes  who  will  compete  are 
Prof.  Carl  Stahl,  Messrs.  Benno  Klein,  Carl  Bayer  and  Al. 
Lauterwasser. 

BUSINESS  men's   CONGRESSES   AT   CHICAGO. 

The  bankers  and  financiers  will  convene  on  June  19, 
together  with  congresses  of  boards  of  trade,  on  railway 
commerce,  water  commerce,  a  congress  of  merchants  on 
June  23,  and  of  building  associations  on  June  27.  Simul- 
taneously with  these,  six  phases  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness will  hold  congresses,  including  fire,  marine,  life  and 
accident,  mutual  benefit  and  asssessment,  fidelity  and 
casualty  and  insurance  specialties. 

THE   ODD  FELLOWS. 

The  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  World  meets  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  September  18,  continuing  in  session  one 
week. 

The  executive  officers  for  the  present  year  are  Dr.  C.  T. 
Campbell,  of  Loudon,  Ontario,  Canada,  Grand  Sire,  and 
Theo.  A.  Ross,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Grand  Secretary. 

THE  MASONS. 

The  Masons  do  not  hold  regular  convention  this  sum- 
mer, but  an  informal  congress  will  assemble  at  Chicago, 
August  14,  under  entertainment  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Illinois,  to  be  participated  in  bj'such  grand  lodges  as  decide 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Monroe  C.  Crawford  is  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Illinois  lodge. 

THE   PEACE   CONGRESS. 

The  Peace  Congress  will  assemble  again  this  year  in 
Bern,  Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL   FIREMEN'S   CONVENTION. 

An  international  firemen's  convention  will  be  held  in 
London,  June  12.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Purroy,  of  New  York,  is 
the  American  delegate. 


TRANSIT  FACILITIES  IN  CHICAGO   AND   ON   THE  FAIR 

GROUNDS. 

BY  HHNRY  HAVEN  WINDSOR.  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  STREET  RAILWAY  REVIEW." 


CiiM'MBIA    COACH. 

THAT  lar^'P  jTopurtioii  of  tlic  Amorican  public 
which  has  ahcady  made  up  it«  iiiiml  to  attend 
the  World's  Cohiiiihian  Exposition  at  Chicago  has  a 
very  satisfactory  idea  of  tlic  transportation  facilities 
and  rates  of  fare  it  can  exiR-ct  between  thiit  city  and 
their  homes.  But  as  to  the  accomiiuHlations  in  the 
daily  service  which  must  be  used  in  gettinj^  from 
loilj,nngs  to  exposition  grounds,  there  has  bt^n  no 
small  anxiety.  Whether  or  not  the  visitor  must 
Kl)end  two  or  three  hours  each  day  in  a  fatiguing 
walk  or  uncomfortable  ride,  when  that  day  must  be 
made  to  yield  sights  which  a  week  would  but  iurwle- 
quately  snflBce  to  see,  Iwcomes  a  matter  of  no  small 
concern.  Hence  it  is  with  u  feeling  of  pardonable 
pride  tliat  Chicago  is  now  able  to  aiiswer  this  intpiiry 
and  to  assure  tlu;  world  that  the  transportation  facili- 
ties from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  the  expo.sition 
grounds  are  the  most  complete  ever  pro\'ided  for  a 
large  gathering. 

The  great  bulk  of  travel  will  be  Ijetween  the  depot 
district,  occupying  one  square  mile  within  the  very 
centi-r  of  the  city,  and  the  grounds,  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  eight  miles  soutli.  The  main 
arteries  of  travel  between  the  depot  district  and  the 
fair  are  four  in  numlwr,  viz.  :  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, elevated  railway,  cable  cars  and  lake  steamers. 
Each  route  iwssesses  features  of  interest  exclusively 
its  own,  and  a  few  words  descriptive  may  not  prove 
unprofitable  to  intending  visitors. 

THE  ILUNOIS  CENTRAL'S  SPLENDID  SERVICE. 

For  many  years  the  Illinois  Central  has  enjoyed  the 
largest  suburban  business  of  any  road  in  the  country, 
and  to  provide  for  the  natural  increase  in  its  regular 
travel  was  of  itself  a  no  small  problem.  But  all  diffi- 
culties are  solved  by  an  expenditure  of  $3,0<X).OO0, 
which  has  provided  eight  tracks  raised  to  cross  no 
streets  or  other  tracks  at  grade,  the  installation  of 
the  block  system  and  the  construction  of  new  depots 
and  equipment.  These  tracks  closely  border  the 
water's  edge  almost  the  entire  distance  to  the 
grounds,  and,  protected  from  invasion  on  the  city  side 
by  a  high  wall  of  masonrj',  broken  only  at  stations, 
afford  a  clear  stretch  along  which  trains  may  travel 


at  high  Sliced  in  jwrfect  safety.  To  provide  for  logal 
residents  and  visitors  along  the  line,  318  trains  are 
now  in  daily  operation,  running  at  intervals  of  five 
minutes,  and  having  a  seating  capacity  of  200,000 
passengers.  But  the  bulk  of  the  travel  to  the  grounds 
will  be  carried  on  two  special  tracks  laid  nearest  the 
lake,  and  built  exclusively  for  this  business.  On 
these  tracks  is  being  operated  a  truly  remarkable  serv- 
ice. Starting  from  the  foot  of  Van  Buren  street,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  Auditorium,  an  express  train  of 
ten  cars  leaves  every  two  minutes,  and,  without  any 
stop,  runs  through  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
World's  Fair,  a  dLstance  of  eight  miles,  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  cars  composing  these  trains  are  all  new, 
having  been  built  for  this  work ;  are  semi-open,  but 
can  be  tpiickly  closed  in  stormy  weather  by  windows 
and  curtains.  Each  of  these  cars — and  there  are  300 
of  them — seats  96  persons,  making  the  seating  capac- 
ity of  every  ten-car  train  900  people.  The  seats  ex- 
tend across  the  entire  width  of  the  car,  with  an  exit 
gate  at  both  ends  of  every  seat.  Upon  reaching  the 
terminus,  the  gates,  which  are  kept  shut  during  the 
trij),  {ire  simultaneously  opened  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  train  by  a  guard  who  rides  on  the 
roof.  So  iKjrfect  are  the  facilities  for  liandling  pas- 
sengers the  average  time  required  to  unload  a  train  of 
1,000  persons  ia  only  30  seconds,  while  it  frequently 
hiis  been  accomplished  in  22  seconds.  The  cars 
emptied,  gates  are  shut  and  those  on  the  other  side 
opened  to  receive  a  fresh  load — for  the  arriving  and 
departing  ])assengers  have  each  a  separate  platfonn. 
In  30  seconds  the  train  is  again  filled  and  ready  for 


world's  fair  sltmmer  cars. 

the  return  trip,  as  only  37  seconds  are  necessary  to 
cut  off  the  locomotive  and  attach  another  to  what 
was  a  moment  ago  the  rear  car.  There  is  no  con- 
fusion ;  everything  is  accomplished  with  military 
precision,  and  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  wonder  is 
scarceb'  occasioned  by  the  statement  that  the  facili- 
ties aggregate  600  cars  per  hour,  seating  57,600  pas- 
sengers, or  over  1,000,000  per  day.     Fare  is  ten  cents 
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•each  way.  The  dowii-town  terminus  is  reached  by 
^  wide  viaduct  and  steel  l)vidi^e,  which  spans  the  net 
work  of  tracks.  Adniissiou  tickets  to  the  fair  can 
also  be  purchased  here.  Passengers  pay  fare  before 
entering  the  train,  and  are  thus  left  free  to  enjoy  the 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  lake,  and  to  watch  its 
sparkling  blue  waters,  pictured  with  sail  and  steam 
craft  and  stretching  away  beyond  the  range  of 
vision,  or  tossed  high  into  the  air  as  a  strong  wind 
hurls  the  mighty  billows  against  the  shore. 

THE  ELEVATED  ROAD. 

The  South  Side  Rapid  Transit  Company's  elevated 
railway  has  been  in  operation  one  year,  and  opened 
its  branch  to  the  World's  Fair  on  May  1 .  It  starts  at 
Congress  street,  between  State  and  Wabash  avenue, 
■one  block  from  the  Auditorium,  and  is  built  upon  its 
own  right  of  way,  purchased  by  condemnation.  The 
line  runs  directly  south  to  Sixty-third  street,  where 
it  turns  east  and  lands  passengers  within  the  gates. 
Admission  tickets  can  be  pui-chased  at  the  head  of  the 
broad  stairway  by  which  the  visitor  descends  to  the 
grounds.  The  elevated  affords  many  interesting 
views  of  the  South  Side  and  is  a  pleasant  trip.  Fare, 
live  cents  each  way ;  distance,  eight  miles  ;  time, 
thirty  minutes.  Trains  are  all  well  lighted  with 
gas  at  night,  and  run  at  intervals  of  two  minutes. 
Capacity,  50,000  passengers  per  hour. 

THE  CABLE  CARS. 

Chicago's  famous  system  of  cable  roads  affords  a 
choice  of  two  routes  to  the  fair  grounds  :  State 
street,  extending  in  a  straight  line  eight  miles  to 
Sixty-first  street,  where  passengers  are  transferred  to 
the  electric  line  of  the  same  company  and  landed  at 
the  main  entrance,  and  the  Wabash  avenue  line, 
which  runs  south  on  that  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue 
to  Fifty-fifth  street,  where  it  turns  east  and  makes  a 
loop  at  Fifty-seventh  street — the  northern  entrance 
to  the  grounds.  The  Wabash  line  is  one  block  from 
and  parallel  to  Michigan  avenue  boulevard,  which  it 
crosses  in  turning  on  to  Cottage  Grove,  and  on  the 
latter  avenue  the  line  crosses  Oakwood  and  Drexel 
boulevards  and  runs  alongside  Washington  Park  for 
half  a  mile.  This  line  affords  a  better  view  of  the 
avenues  and  some  of  the  finer  residences  than  either 
of  the  other  routes  described.  Fare  on  cable  cars, 
five  cents  each  way.  Time,  forty  minutes.  Trains 
of  three  or  four  cars  are  run  at  intervals  of  one 
minute  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  two  cable 
lines  is  50,000  per  hour. 

LAKE  STEAMERS. 

The  World's  Fair  Steamship  line  have  a  fine  fleet  of 
14  swift  steamers,  which  sail  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes.  The  down-town  dock  is^  at  the  foot  of  Van 
Buren  street,  directly  in  front  of  the  Auditorium. 
The  dock  is  300  feet  wide  and  2,000  feet  long.  The 
trip  by  water  is  eight  miles,  and  vessels  follow  the 
shore  line  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  out.  The  sail  is  a 
delightful  one,  affording  all  the  the  way  a  panoramic 
scene  of  the  South  Side,  while  the  view  of  the  White 
City  from  the  lake  is  one  of  matchless  beauty.    At 
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night  the  shore  lights  form  a  golden  chain  unbroken 
for  thirteen  miles  ;  a  sort  of  stationary  pyrotechnics 
specially  pleasing.  The  landing  at  the  grounds  is  at 
a  dock  extending  2,000  feet  out  into  the  lake,  and  on 
this  dock  the  movable  sidewalk  is  in  operation. 
Steamer  fare,  25  cents  for  the  round  trip ;  time,  30 
minutes  each  way.  Total  capacity  of  steamers,  25,000 
per  hour. 

The  Columbian  Coach  Company  is  operated  by  an 
English  concern,  who  have  imported  drivers  and 
buglers.  .  These  tally-hos,  each  seating  40  persons, 
stop  at  the  leading  hotels  and  leave  the  business  dis- 
trict every  80  minutes,  following  the  boulevards  and 
parks  all  the  way  to  the  grounds.  Distance,  nine 
miles  ;  time,  80  minutes  ;  fare,  $1  each  way.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  several  of  the  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
road run  trains  from  their  depots  to  the  groups,  on 
the  arrival  of  their  through  trains.  The  cable  car 
accommodations  from  the  business  center  to  all  parts 
of  the  West  and  North  sides  are  very  complete  ;  trains 
in  each  direction  leave  every  minute. 

RESUME  OF  FACILITIES  FOR  REACHING  THE   GROUNDS. 

Per  day 
of  18 
Per  hour.  hours. 

Illinois  Central  Express .57,(;0()  1,036,800 

Local 1.5,000  270,000 

Elevated  road .50,000  900,000 

Cable  cars 50,000  900,000 

Lake  steamers 25.000  450,000 

Total 197,600  3,-556,800 

The  daily  business  travel  of  city  riders  is  in  an 
opposite  direction,  both  morning  and  evening,  to  tl'Ht 
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traveled  by  World's  Fair  visitors,  but  even  could 
the  combined  travel  be  turned  in  one  direction  only, 
it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  large  margin  to  spare. 

THE  "  GOSPEL  CHARIOTS." 

Having  thus  brought  the  reader  by  some  of  the 
routes  mentioned  to  the  goal  toward  which  he  has 
been  joimieying,  the  (juestion  propei'ly  arises  as  to 
how  he  is  to  cover  the  108  miles  of  streets  and  walks — 
in  buildings  and  without— which  must  be  traveled  in 
order  to  see  the  whole  exposition.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  make  a  professional  i)edestrian  of  liimself,  he  can 
hire  one  of  the  vehicles  of  tbe  Rolling  Chair  Com- 
pany. These  chairs,  of  which  there  are  2,()(X),  are  of 
light  but  strong  construction,  vith  rubber-tired 
wheels  and  projielled  by  imiversity  and  college  stu- 
dents. This  seh'ction  at  once  furnislies  the  public 
vdth  guides  of  more  than  ordinarj'  intelligence,  and 
enables  the  students  to  six*nd  si.x  months  in  a  study  of 
the  fair  and  at  the  same  time  graduate  from  this 
course  in  athletics  with  a  nice  bank  account.  Several 
liundred  theological  students  are  thus  enlisted  in  the 
gdod  work  and  the  conveyances  so  propelled  have 
been  christened  the  "  Gosind  Chariots,"  while  those 
l)iloted  by  the  lay  brethn>n  have  to  1x?  satisfied  with 
the  nicknaim;  of  "  iH'rambulators."  Tliese  rolling 
chairs  are  a  great  institution,  equally  acceptjible  to 
the  invalid  and  the  fat  man — especially  to  the  latter 
indiviilual,  as  no  extra  cliarge  is  made  on  his  account  ; 
while  to  the  susceptible  American  summer  girl,  the 
handsome  yoimg  sophomores  and  juniors  in  their 
natty  blue  imifonns  cannot  fail  to  carry  consterna- 
tion. Indeed,  no  cla»<s  of  unffirtunates  lia-s  l)een  neg- 
lected, and  for  the  iiisej^arable  liride  and  groom  there 
are  double  seated  chairs,  where  they  can  sit  close 
together,  hand  in  hand,  and  with  unbroken  gaze  look 
steadfastly  in  each  other's  eyes  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  all  else,  as  they  "  see  the  fair." 

Rolling  chairs  are  rented  by  the  hour,  a  time- 
stamped  ticket  beine:  handed  the  passenger  when  he 
boards  the  chariot,  and,  with  apropeller.  costs  7.")  cents 
an  hour,  or  40  cents  where  you  furnish  your  own  mo- 
tive power. 

Then,  there  is  the  elevated  electric  road.  rea<'hing  ;.ll 
]iarts  of  the  grounds,  \\inding  in  and  out  among  the 


great  biiildings,  with  an  ever-changing  view  of 
crowds  and  flowers  and  lagoons  below.  This  road 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  the  only  other  sim- 
ilar one  being  in  Liverpool.  The  line  is  three  miles 
long,  of  double  track,  with  frequent  stations.  The 
fare  each  way  is  ten  cents. 

GONDOLAS  FROM  VENICE. 

If  one  •wishes  to  divest  himself  of  the  madding 
crowd,  there  are  the  gondolas  imported  from  Venice 
in  charge  of  professional  gondoliers,  and  the  electric 
laimches,  both  of  which  glide  swan-like  from  one 
lagoon  to  another,  requiring  for  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  water-way  nearly  an  hour.  There  are  50  elec- 
tric launches,  each  seating  30  passengers;  fare  2& 
cents.  Of  gondolas  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of 
decoration  there  are  twenty -five.  They  seat  from  six 
to  fifteen,  and  the  passengers  each  contribute  50 
cents  in  American  coin  toward  the  rower's  future 
life  of  luxury  in  his  sunny  Italy, 

THE  WONDERFUL  MOVING  SIDEWALK. 

For  those  who  come  by  the  lake  route,  and  for  oth- 
ers who  prefer  to  sail  on  land,  there  is  the  movable 
sidewalk,  seating  40,000,  and  extending  out  on  the 
great  pier  2,000  feet  into  the  lake.  The  ^^ew  of  the 
grounds  from  the  end  of  the  pier  is  superb,  and  as 
one  can  ride  as  long  sis  the  fancy  dictates  for  one  five- 
cent  fare,  it  is  deservedly  popular.  The  construction 
of  the  moving  sidewalk  with  its  endless  chain  of  seats 
was  not  alone  for  fun,  but  fact,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
wonderful  itossibilities  for  the  transportation  of  great 
ma.sses  of  people.  The  line,  which  is  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, has  a  capacity  of  240.000  passengers  per  hour. 
There  are  tlin-e  endl-^ss  platforms,  forming  a  loop  at 
each  end.  The  first  is  stationary,  the  second  moves 
at  three  miles  an  hour,  and  upon  it  one  steps  m  a 
natural  walk  but  ^^^thout  experiencing  any  jar  or 
shock  :  from  this  he  steps  to  the  third  platform,  mov- 
ing three  miles  faster  than  the  second,  or  at  a  total  of 
six  miles  per  hour.  This  third  platform  is  entirely 
filled  ^vith  cross  seats.  The  moving  platforms  are 
canned  on  ordinary'  railway  wheels  and  track  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  attractions  on 
the  grounds. 
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ART  AT  THE   COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFET. 


ARTS  BUILDING. 

Chicago,  III.  ,  May  14, 1893. 
*ROM  the  lake,  the  World's 
Fair, with  its  white  buildings, 
looks  like  the  phantom  reflection  of 
some  transitory  mirage.  From  the  railway  it  seems 
more  substantial ;  its  gilded  domes  and  exotic  mina- 
rets proclaim  quite  clearly  the  preparation  for  an  inter- 
national fete.  Among  the  manifold  opportunities  the 
fair  offers  for  study,  the  greatest  is  in  the  Department 
of  Art,  for  here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  genuine  object,  while  in  some  of  the  other  depart- 
ments spectators  have  to  be  satisfied  with  straw 
stuffed  effigy  or  papier  mache  counterfeit !  But  the 
paintings  are  not  chromos — they  are  stei-ling  canvases 
from  great  museums  and  the  finest  private  collections. 
The  sculpture  is  the  artist's  own  clay  model  or  final 
bronze.  The  buildings  are  the  actual  realization  of 
drafted  plans. 

Sparing  the  reader  all  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  buildings,  area  covered,  size  of  and  situation 
of  exhibition  rooms,  let  us  seek  out  the  good  things 
shown  in  the  art  exhibit.  A  guide  book  may  be 
purchased  for  twenty- five  cents,  giving  the  location 
of  buildings  and  statues  and  the  names  of  the  archi- 
tects and  sculptors  ;  and  for  another  quarter  a  cata- 
logue of  the  paintings  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  may 
be  obtained,  arranged  first  under  the  different  coun- 
tries exhibiting,  and,  secondly,  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  you  may  grasp  instantly  the  nationality  of  the  picture 
you  are  seeing  and  the  personality  of  its  author.  Per- 
mit us  to  use  a  professionalism  and  let  a  few  journal- 
istic blue-pencil  "musts"  serve  as  an  introduction. 

If  your  time  is  limited,  you  must  at  least  see  the 
Court  of  Honor,  noting  the  Peristyle,  French's  Re- 


public and  MacMonnies'  statue  Fountain,  the  great 
buildings  which  surround  it,  and  in  addition  the 
Fisheries,  Women's,  Horticultural,  and  Fine  Arts 
buildings,  together  with  the  French  and  German 
buildings,  the  State  buildings  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  California,  and  the  Japanese  Temi)le  on 
Wooded  Island.  In  passing  the  Liberal  Arts  note 
the  decoration  above  the  arches  at  the  corners  and 
entrances.  And  note  Martiny's  Victory  upon  the 
dome  of  the  Art  Building,  where  we  finally  enter  for 
an  historical  survey  of  painting. 

AMERICAN  ART  FIRST. 

You  might  visit  the  United  States  section  first — 
its  familiar  scenes  are  sure  to  please — for  there  is 
some  art  that  is  tiresome  in  the  German  exhibit, 
much  that  is  bad  sent  by  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  some  very  soulless,  mindless,  mediocre  stuff 
shown  by  France.  But  American  art  is  refined, 
healthy  and  genuine.  There  has  been  some  cause 
for  fear  that  our  artists  might  become  the  cuckoo 
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among  the  nations  of  art ;  for  as  she  never  builds  a  nest 
of  her  own,  but  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of  some  other 
bird  for  it  to  hatch  out,  so  our  young  artists  have 
shown  such  a  propensity  for  foreign  nurture  that  it 
became  possible  that  France,  or  Germany,  or  Hol- 
land might  stamp  our  output  of  art  with  her  ovni 
crest,  till  we  should  cease  to  have  a  national  im- 
press. But  this  collection  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred products  of  brush  and  pencil  shows  that,  for  the 
most  part,  this  supposition  has  not  been  well  founded. 
Winslow  Homer,  the  Walt  Whitman  of  the  brush, 
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stands  as  finn  an  an  oak  for  American  subject.  So 
does  George  De  Forest  Brush,  our  Gerome.  Note  these 
two  painters'  works  and  tliat  of  Georj^e  Inness.  of 
Abbot  H.  Thayer,  F.  D.  Millet,  W.  M.  Chase,  Frank 
Fowler,  F.  W.  Benson,  T.  W.  Dewing.  Selection, 
however,  is  quite  impossible  ;  but  do  not  allow  prej- 
udices toward  any  one  class  of  art  to  prevent  your 
ad  miration  of  the  collection  as  an  harmonious  whole. 

THE  LOAN  COLLECTION   OF  FOKEION   PAINTINGS 
OWNED   IN   TIIE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  a<ldition  to  our  progress  as  an  art-producing 
nation,  during  the  last  decade  America  has  become 
rit;h  in  the  possession  of  much  of  the  best  foreign  art  of 
to-day.  Tlie  American  millionaire's  picture-buying 
proclivities  are  becoming  proverbial  abroad.  When 
the  authorities  found  that  the  foreign  nations  were 
only  sending  work  by  living  artists,  and  not  including 
all  of  them,  so  that  not  only  do  we  miss  from  the 
French  exhibit  Millet  and  Meissonier  but  also  Gerome 
andPuvisdcChavannes,  they  arranged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  treasures  in  America.  Museums  and 
private  collections  have  sup]>lied  over  a  liundred 
iiuiaterpieces  !  It  is  very  true  the.se  are  not  comi)re- 
hensive  ex])onent8  of  what  we  own  (the  collection 
has  all  the  api)earance  of  having  Ix'en  made  in  a 
hurry)  yet  they  give  us  far  higher  examples  of  French 
art  than  do  the  French  themselves. 

This  jM-rusal  of  tlie  Loan  Collection  will  acquaint 
you  with  the  standard  against  which  to  gauge 
that  seen  in  the  English.  French,  German,  Austrian 
Dutch  and  Swedish  departments,  supjilying  as  it 
does  an  opportunity  to  study  nuich  tliat  is  classical 
in  Nineteenth  Century  art.  We  have  the  eccentric 
Pu vis deCha valines.  Gericault,  DebuToix.  Courbet  and 
Fromentin  ;  as  well  ;i.s  Fortimy's  celebrated  "  Beach  at 
Portici,"  Michetti's  "  Springtime,"  "  A  Sewing  Bee  in 
Holland  "  by  von  Uhde.  Cazin's  "  The  Expulsion  from 
Paradi.se,"  and  Lefebvre's  "  La  Cigale."  Alma  Tade- 
ma's  "  Reading  Homer"  Is  hung  near  "  In  the  Book 
Stall,"  by  his  mji.ster.Baron  Leys.  The  healthy  Knaus  is 
flanked  by  tlie  poetic  Israels.  The  superb  Jules  Bret<ni, 
"  The  Lark,"  is  a  strong  rebuke  to  vulgarity,  which 
is  so  dominant  in  the  French  section.  Manet  is 
satisfactorily  represented  by  the  "  Dead  Toreador." 
Gerome  seems  more  of  a  colorist  in  "  L'Eminence 
Grise"  than  in  the  "  Serpent  Cliarmer."  The  latter 
hangs  near  Ingres'  "Cardinal  Bibbiena  Introducing 
Raphael  to  His  Niece."  G«r6me  refused  to  study 
under  Ingres,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  none 
the  less  influenced  by  his  manner  of  painting. 

The  Constables,  which  we  miss  in  the  English 
section,  are  here  hung  in  juxtajiosition  with  Dau- 
bigny,  Rousseau.  Millet.  Diaz  and  Dupre.  and  others 
of  the  so-called  Barbizon  school  which  he,  though  an 
Englishman,  so  strongly  influenced  for  good. 

BEST  F^tENCH  EXAMPLES. 

The  French  really  exhibit  no  single  picture  which 
can  command  our  consideration.  Jules  Breton's 
"The  Pardon  of  Kergoat"  (3.51)  will  be  more  inter- 
esting on  account  of  our  ha%nng  seen  "  The  Lark." 


and  Carolus  Duran's  portraits  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  Madame  Modjeska  in  the  Loan  Collection. 

ENGLISH  GEMS. 
In  the  English  department  we  have  an  array  of 
important  works:  Watts'  "Love  and  Life"  and 
"  Love  and  Death,"  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides,"  Herkomer's  "Last  Muster,"  Holl's 
"The  Earl  of  Spencer,"  Elizabeth  Butler  Thomson's 
"  Roll  Call,"  Millais'  "  The  Ornithologist "  and  "  Bub- 
bles," and  Shannan's  portraits.  And  no  one,  after 
having  seen  the  "  Reading  of  Homer  "  in  the  Loan 
Collection,  will  miss  the  three  Alma  Tademas. 

RUSSIA  NOT  IN  PLACE. 
The  Rus.sian  exhibit  not  being  rejuly  at  this  date,  I 
cannot  say  what  pictures  should  be  seen  there,  but 
doubtless  the  contribtirions  by  Constantine  Makovsky 
will  be  interesting,  as  well  jis  Repine's  "  Cossacks' 
Answer,"  while  Jacoby,  Peroff  and  Litovtchenko  are 
celebrated  names.  Aivazovosky  is  a  prolific  ma- 
rine painter;  but,  judging  from  his  work  recently 
exhibited  in  New  York,  his  art  is  that  of  yesterday. 
I  believe  that  Verestchagin  will  not  be  represented, 
which  is  a  pity, 

DUTCH  PEARLS. 

Holland  gives  us  "  Alone  in  the  World."  by  Israels  ; 
"Plowing."  by  Mauve;  "  Wonum  and  Child,"  by 
Nenhuys  ;  "  The  Angelus,"  and  "  Portrait  of  Queen 
of  Holland,"  by  Vos. 

HARMONIOUS    SWEDEN. 

Sweden,  like  the  United  States,  shoiald  be  considered 
in  its  entirety,  tliough  Liljefors'  "Hunter"  and 
"Foxes'' are  i)ictures  that  stand  out  as  attractive 
comjiositions.  Zom  is  a  strong  painter,  but  there  is 
no  one  canvas  of  his  I  can  select  for  special  mention. 

GERMANY'S    BIG    CANVASES. 

In  the  German  exhibit  there  are  some  pictures  im- 
portant for  their  largeness,  such,  as  Keller's  "  Apoth- 
eosis of  William  I  ;"  Hildebrand's  "  TuUia,"  driving 
over  the  l>ody  of  her  father  ;  von  Uhde's  "  Announce- 
ment to  the  Shepherds  ; "  Schuch's  "  William  II,"  on 
horseV)ack.  And  there  are  pictures  that  have  historical 
interest,  like  von  Werner's  "  Berlin  Congress,"  in 
which  are  portraits  of  Bismarck,  Prince  Gortschakoflf, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Schuwaloff,  Lord  Salisbury  and 
other  celebrated  diplomats  who  figured  in  that  impor- 
tant council.  Menzel's  "  Rolling  Mill  "  gives  one  an 
opportunity  to  studj-  the  work  of  one  of  Germany's 
greatest  genre  artists.  We  know  Knaus,  Deffregger, 
Max,  in  this  country,  but  heretofore  Menzel,  as  a 
painter,  has  not  been  seen. 

But  the  liveliest  pictures  in  the  German  department 
are  Koner's  portrait  of  Emperor  William  II.;  [Max's 
Katharina  Emerich  :  Harburger's  "  In  the  Cellar;" 
Lenbach's  portrait  of  Prince  Bismarck,  Mrs.  Vilma 
Palarghy's  "  Portrait  of  Kcssuth  ;"  Knaus'  portraits 
of  Mommsen,  Helmholtz,  and  "  The  Duel  Behind 
the  Fence." 

And  now  for  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
exhibits  of  the  several  countries. 
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OUTLINE  HINTS  OF  IMPORTANT  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE  AT  THE  FAIR. 

1.  "  Love  and  Life,"  by  G.  F.  Watts  (England).  2.  "  The  Ornithologist,"  by  J.  E.  Millais  (England).  3.  "  The 
Virgin  Enthroned,"  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer  (United  States).  4.  "  The  First  Funeral,"  by  Felix  Barrias— Sculpture 
(France).  5.  "  The  Pilots,"  by  Gari  Melchers  (United  States).  6.  "  Holy  "Women  at  the  Tomb,"  by  W.  A.  Bouguereau 
<France).  7.  "  Dutch  Woman  and  Child,"  by  Albert  Neuhuys  (Holland).  8.  "  The  Flagellants,"  by  Carl  Marr  (United 
States).    9.  "  Mtne.  Gautreau,"  by  G.  G.  Courtois  (France). 
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THE   UNITED  STATES   EXHIBIT. 

It  is  lack  of  vulgarity  and  of  the  commonplace  that 
characterizes  our  productions. 

Turn  to  the  northeast  comer  of  gallery  9,  and 
study  "  The  Virgin  Enthroned  "(!»r)4).  hy  Thayer,  and 
"Mother  and  Child "  (222),  by  Brush,  and  we  find 
the  keynote  of  this  refinement.  Unless  one  can  feel 
that  not  one  spot  of  these  superb  canvases  contains  an 
iota  of  vulgar  coloring,  one  cannot  easilj'  be  in  sym- 
pathy w^ith  American  art.  Dewing,  somewhat  les^ 
robust,  is  still  poetical.  Wliistler  on  the  one  hand, 
Winslow  Homer  on  the  other,  ,ioiu  to  complete  this 
harmony,  though  it  must  be  said  that  Whistler's  un- 
finished study  of  a  girl  (1.104)  is  a  signal  piece  of 
bravado.  Since  a  single  picture  separates  J.  G. 
Brown's  "Pull  for  the  Shore"  (212)  from  Winslow 
Homer's  "Lost  on  tlie  (iraiid  Banks  "  (575),  it  ])er- 
mits  one  making  a  distinction  between  the  common- 
place and  the  poetical.  The  comparison  is  not  un- 
just, since  Mr.  Brown's  jactnre  is  a.s  strong  an  ex- 
ample of  that  side  of  art  as  could  be  selected.  It  is 
real,  American,  and  thoroughly  good.  But  Winslow 
Homer  is  more.  He  is  a  poet  where  Brown  is  a  re- 
porter. 

As  I  have  said,  Winslow  Homer  is  the  Walt  Whit- 
man among  our  jiainters.  He  is  a  self-taught  i)aiiiter. 
and  though  his  black  and  wliites,  published  in 
Harper's  Weekly  and  Apphton's  Home  Journal,  in 
the  seventies,  brouglit  him  prominently  before  the 
public,  his  early  paintings  were  crude  in  color  ;  but 
of  recent  years  his  work  has  so  improved  as  to  bring 
him  ir  the  very  foremost  rank  of  American  arti.sts. 
His  poetic  appreciation  for  the  Ijeauties  of  nature  in 
every  form,  moonlight  or  sunlight,  sea  or  rock,  has 
the  intense  beauty  of  truth.  He  is  astoundingly, 
starthngly  truthful. 

Mr.  Sargent  easily  lea<l8  the  portrait  painters.  We 
should  dislike  to  pick  out  any  separate  example,  but 
taking  him  in  the  aggregate,  he  becomes  the  ideal 
Jointer  for  painters.  A  modem  Vela.squez,  he  draws 
with  his  color.  Jules  Stewart,  in  "  The  Himt  Ball  " 
^940),  and  portrait  of  the  Vicountess  de  Gony  d'Arcy 
(939),  would  be  apt  to  take  second  place,  were  one  not 
inclined  to  feel  that  he  will  soon  be  out  of  fashion. 
Chase  has  his  own  interest  as  a  manipulator  of  the 
brush,  but  nearly  all  his  subjects  seem  to  be  posing. 

Mr.  Gaugengigl,  of  Boston,  will  sur])ri.'*e  West- 
erners and  New  Yorkers  at  least  on  account  of  the 
workmanlike  and  well-ronnded  finish  of  his  work. 
F.  D.  ^lillet  makes  a  better  showing,  also,  than  one 
would  have  expected.  He  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  selection  of  American  subjects.  In  ideal  min- 
iature-like painting  Mowbray  makes  a  good  showing. 

In  room  8  we  find  "  The  Flagellants  "  (690).  by  Carl 
Marr.  This  will  be  one  of  the  star  pictures  of  the  exhil)i- 
tion,  together  with  Brozik's  "  Fenstersturz  at  Fragile.'' 
One  may  have  his  personal  opinion  as  to  whether 
so  disagreeable  a  subject  as  the  former  is  worth 
so  many  square  feet  of  canvas,  but  one  can  hardly  deny 
that  the  painting  of  it  is  a  triumph  for  American  art. 
The  picture  represents  a  troop  of  flagellants,  those  fa- 
natic companies  of  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages,admin- 


istering  scourgings  upon  one  another  in  the  name  of 
Christianity.  However  ottensive  this  subject  may  be 
it  is  hardly  as  sickening  as  Julian  Story's  x>ieture  of 
"Mile.  De  Sombreuir"(y48),  who  was  obliged  to  drink 
a  glass  of  blood  in  order  to  save  her  father  s  life  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution. 

It  .seems  as  though  gallery  8  were  made  a  sort  of 
tribunal  of  the  doubtfully  beautiful .  since  we  also  have 
here  I\Ir.  Alexander  Harrison's  "Bathers"  (523)  and 
"In  Arcadia"  (522).  Eliminating  the  nude  figures 
from  these  pictures  we  have  perfect  refinement, 
superb  tonal  (jualities,  wonderful  effects  of  realism, 
biit  we  fancy  the  general  verdict  given  Mr.  Harri- 
son will  be  that  while  in  his  landscapes  and  marines 
he  paints  like  a  poet,  he  paints  the  nude  like  a  boor. 
Kenyon  Cox  l;as  usually  come  in  for  a  share  of  that 
criticism  which  has  been  aimed  at  American  nudes, 
but  in  this  room  his  "  Painting  and  Poetry  "  (296)  seem& 
flat  and  uninspiring,  and  none  of  his  exhibits 
will  challenge  as  much  criticism  as  one  would  have 
exi)ected. 

As  we  i)ass  througli  the  galleries,  especially  No.  37, 
;{8  and  ;59,  old  favorites  from  the  New  Y(jrk  annual 
exhibitioTis  loom  uj)  before  us.  Here  is  Douglas  "Volk's 
"  Puritaii  (iirl:"  G.  Gaul's  "Charge  of  the  Battery  ;" 
Ulrichs  "  In  the  Land  of  Promise  "  Walter  Shir- 
law's  "  Sheep  Shearing  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands  " 
(911)  api)ears  more  modern  than  his  "  Tuning  the 
B«'ll  ; "  it  is  still  brilliant  in  color,  but  it  seems  over- 
cn.wded  in  comi)osition. 

The  landscapes  of  George  Inness  are  mostly  hung 
togetlier.  and  he  makes  a  fine  showing.  He  has  in- 
dividuality as  a  colorist ;  he  is  brilliant,  intense, 
burning.  He  paints  a,s  Horace  Greeley  wrote.  Un- 
luckily, John  LaFarge,  our  greatest  colorist,  is  but 
poorly  representefl.  His  "  Nicodemus  and  Christ" 
in  oil  is  not  what  it  is  in  stained  glass. 

LaFarge  is  disappointing.  Vedder  is  more  so.  He 
is  an  original  figure  in  American  art,  his  illustrations 
to  the  "  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayam  "  being  perhaps  the 
greatest  illustrations  ever  made  for  anj'  book.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  exhibit  the  originals,  for  Mr.  Vedder's 
leathery  paintings  do  not  give  him  any  position 
among  the  colorists. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  rooms  we  find  highly  suc- 
cessful hanging,  notably  that  about  Sargent's  por- 
trait of  Ellen  Terry.  We  find  in  gallery  No.  4  acollec- 
tion  of  early  American  art  which  is  sober,  refined, 
free  from  cnideness,  even  if  for  the  most  part  dry 
and  hard.  In  this  galler)'  you  must  notice  at  least 
the  work  of  Hunt  and  Fuller,  the  fathers  of  what  is 
best  in  our  art  of  to-day.  Then  you  have  a  water 
color  room  to  examine,  and  j'ou  need  hardly  be 
told  that  America  takes  first  rank  in  the  production 
of  water  colors.  Besides,  there  are  more  Sargents, 
Frank  Fowler's  portrait  of  Walker  Shirlaw,  a  Freer, 
a  Frank  Benson.  W.  L.  Picknell's  "Road  to  Concar- 
neau."  Curren's  "  Windy  Day,"  Gari  Melchers'  "  The 
Pilots,"  and  landscapes  by  Tjtou,  Hasbrouck,  Rehn, 
Palmer,  to  be  seen. 

It  is  a  pleasant  excuse  for  omitting  nine-tenths  of 
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PEN  SKETCHES  OF  IMPORTANT  PICTURES  AT  THE  FAIR. 

Cart  oi  thrHefS^^tv  A  iSuve^mn'ifnS^^f  ^u  t^"  i^"^^;^"^  '-^.^^^  ^^^l^i'"  ^^  J^^ef  Israels  (Holland).    3.  "  Wood- 
by  Julfs  L.  StfwarMUnfted  siates)      ^''^^^P*^"^  ^^  Tannhauser,  by  Frank  Dicksee  (England).    9.  "  The  Hunt  Ball,'- 
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the  gooti  things  that  the  merest  enumeration  of 
them  would  exceed  the  most  generous  allowance  of 
spaie. 

In  !sculpture  America  shows  her  wholesome  tast«. 
We  have  French's  grand  "  Di'Uth  and  the  Sculptor  ;  " 
Ehvell's  sw(H?t  ••  Dickens  and  Little  Nell;"  Adams' 
beautiful  portrait  bust. 

OCR  ILLUSTRATORS. 

Since  the  Centennial  that  department  of  the  graphic 
arts  wherein  we  have  nia<lc  tliciiiost  uui(iuca<lvance- 
mcnt.  it  has  grown  up  like  Jacks  beanstalk,  is  that 
of  black  and  white,  or  let  us  say  more  truly — "illus- 
trating," for  tpiite  HHcntly  our  magazine  draughts- 
men have  taken  to  using  wat»T  color  in  place  of 
monotone.  Such  was  the  case  in  Mr.  Smetlley's  illus- 
trations of  the  Fair  (Tronnds.  done  for  Srrihnn's 
magazine.  With  the  exception  of  Vedder,  most  of 
our  illustrators  are  represente<l.  Here  is  AblH>y. 
Hadier,  Blum,  Birch.  C'lu^taigne.  Church.  Cox.  Day, 
EdwariLs,  Fenn.  Froj-t,  (.laul.  C.  D.  Ciibson,  W.  H. 
(Jibson,  Kemble.  Li>w.  Parsons.  Pyle,  Reinhart,  Hem- 
ington.  Sniedley,  Alice  BarU-r  Stevens,  Thulstmp, 
Wenzell.  Wiles.  Cux  and  Low  liave  done  more 
.serious  work  than  is  shown,  and  we  miss  Mary  Hal- 
liH-k  F<K)te  and  Jes.xie  Curtis  Shepherd.  E«iually  reji- 
res»'ntative  is  our  rich  co)le<tionof  etchings  and  wchhI 
engravings. 

NO  SfRPRISES. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  American  exhibit  shows 
that  we  take  no  second  |»lace  in  the  art  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  great  stirpriM-  in  st4»re  for  us.  Most  of 
our  l)est  art  comes  from  New  York  or  Boston.  Carl 
Marr's  large  canvas  will  doubtleKs  make  his  name 
known  to  many  who  were  not  accpiaiuteil  with  him 
Ix'fore.  But  the  lH»st  art  comes  from  just  the  men 
we  should  have  sui)iKise<l  it  would  have  come  from. 
and  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  who.  like 
Homer  and  Inness.  can  hardly  l)e  said  tf>  have  studie<l 
in  any  scluxil,  the  work  is  that  of  the  younger  men 
who  have  studietl  in  France  and  Germany.  The  West 
ha.'J  not  sent  us  any  pro<ligies.  and  no  artist  has  done 
for  any  swtion  of  our  country  what  a  grouj)  of  our 
writers  did  for  California  l>efore  the  Centennial,  and 
a  younger  group  has  done  for  the  South  more  re- 
cently. The  mountain:-,  of  Idaho  and  Washingt-on, 
the  plains  of  Dakota,  the  rivers  of  C^tlorado  have  not 
furnished  the  subject  for  any  great  painting.  Thomas 
Moran  01">-')  has  no  youthful  follower. 

OUR   ABSENT  FRIENDS. 

Among  the  painters  of  note  missing  from  the  Ameri- 
can section  are:  F.  E.  Church.  Allx^rt  Biersta4lt,  Wil- 
liam and  James  Hart.  William  Beard.  J.  H.  Dolph 
and  Thomas  W.  Wood,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  From  a  technical  point  of 
view,  the  work  of  none  of  these  men  woiild  have  added 
to  the  weight  of  the  exhibition.  But  it  is  to  l)e  regret- 
ted that  at  least  Church  and  Bierstadt  could  not  have 
been  represented.  In  the  pioneer  days  of  American 
art  these  men  did  herculean  work  in  building  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  younger  men  have 
erected  a  magniticent  edifice.    Had  it  not  be<»n  for  the 


work  of  the  former,  that  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
a  lower  builiUng  ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  that  this 
pioneer  work  wa.s  in  a  mea^sure  rough  hewn,  it  may 
be  said,  without  fear  oi  contradiction,  that  it  was 
never  gross,  was  always  refined,  showing  a  love  for 
nature  and  a  respect  for  her.  There  is  much  in  the 
work  of  the  younger  men  that,  thougli  not  lacking 
in  technical  quality,  does  not  show  refinement  or 
good  ta.ste.  To  this  category  belong  the  nudes  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Harrison,  and  tlie  ]iainful  hosiutal 
scene  by  Mr.  Thomiis  Aiken,  the  Zola  of  our  art. 
While  John  LaFarge  is  represented  in  the  painting 
department,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  iK'cause  the 
authorities  did  not  make  projjcr  provisions  for  its 
exhibition,  none  of  his  stained  glass  is  .shown.  Of  all 
departments  of  American  art  that  of  .stained  gliuss  has 
niiule  the  greatest  stride  in  the  world's  estimation. 
In  Munich,  Paris,  and  London  the  LaFarge  glass 
cjuries  all  before  it. 

THE   ENGLISH   EXHIBIT. 
HERKOMER'S   "  LAST  MUSTER." 

Beginning  in  gallery  18,  the  largest  of  the  British 
s<>ction,  and  turning  to  tlie  right  we  find  "  The  Last 
Muster"  (213),  by  Prof.  H.  Herkomer,  an  historical 
painting  knf>wn  to  many  by  engravings.  Herkomer 
wjis  Ixjni  in  Bavaria,  but  lived  most  of  his  life  in  En- 
gland and  rejiresi-nts  a<le<iuately  a  middle  place  in  tlie 
Eiigli.sh  s<-h(K)l.  having  neither  the  overfinish  of  the 
older  men  nor  the  imjiressitjuistic  tendencies  of  the 
younger.  Uj)  to  the  time  of  the  jminting  of  this  pict- 
ure he  was  principidly  known  as  an  illustrator,  hav- 
ing drawn  for  the  London  Graphic.  This  subject, 
IH'U.sioners  of  the  British  Army  attending  service  at 
the  Chelsea  Hospital,  on  account  of  the  red  coats  of 
the  soldiers  was  difficult  to  paint,  but  he  successfully 
cope<l  with  the  task  and  kept  the  scarlet  coats 
"down"  in  C(»lor.  \i»  subject,  not  always  under- 
st<XKl,  is  that  of  a  veteran  who  has  just  juissed  away 
at  the  service,  and  has  taken  his  departure  in  the  form 
f)f  trancpiil  sleep.  He  is  the  end  figure  on  the  second 
bench.  The  subject  has  sometimes  l>een  explained 
as  iK'ing  the  pf)ssible  last  mu.ster  of  all  the  veterans. 
Herkomer  is  re])resente<l  in  gallery  17  by  two  cele- 
brated portraits  usually  known  as  "The  Lady  in 
Black"  and  "The  Lady  in  White,"  now  entitled 
"  Entranced  "  and  "  Miss  Grant."  Herkomer's  style 
is  his  o'wn.  ■ 

A  XM)rtrait  of  this  artist  by  his  nephew,  Herman 
G.  Herkomer,  is  found  in  216. 

GENRE  AND  PORTRAITURE. 

Herkomer's  "  Last  Muster,"  and  his  two  por- 
traits strike  the  keynote  of  two  branches  of  art  in 
which  the  English  are  particularly  strong — modem 
genre  and  portrait  painting.  In  the  former,  J.  E. 
MillaLs  is  pre-eminent.  His  ' '  Ornithologist "  is  to 
childhood  what  "The  La.st  Mu.ster"  is  to  old  age. 
An  elderly  scientist,  with  hia  five  children  or  grand- 
ghildren  around  him,  is  explaining  to  them  the  genus 
of  a  bird.  It  is  a  sweet  jiicture.  The  children's  faces 
are  comely  and  pure,  the  profile  of  the  eldest  being 
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particularly  girlish.  If  photographed  or  given  in 
black  and  white,  the  undulating  outline  of  her  feat- 
ures, the  luscious  lips  and  the  curly  hair  would 
make  this  acceptable  as  representing  an  ideal  of  girl- 
hood. This  facility  in  producing  such  types  of  beauty, 
often  reproduced  in  mezzo-tint  (a  favorite  repro- 
duction which  in  its  velvety  aspect  covers  many 
a  sin  of  harsh  outline  or  jagged  juxtaposition  of 
planes)  has  brought  the  painter  great  renown. 
With  his  position  secured,  and  always  in  demand 
of  the  market,  he  has  been  careless  of  learning 
oil  painting,  and  we  do  not  find  in  these  children's 
faces  such  examples  of  modeling  and  strength 
of  values  that  we  find  in  works  like  those 
of  Herkomer.  His  faces  are  without  planes,  his 
colors  are  simply  darker  in  shadow  than  in  light, 
his  flesh  tones  are  white  and  pink ;  but  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  types,  the  simplicity  of  his  compositions, 
we  have  a  culture  which  has  helped  to  keep  English 
art  exceedingly  pure.  It  has  not  become,  as  the 
French  art  has,  voluptuous  and  sensuous.  We  thank 
the  English  for  having  painted  the  ntirsery  where  the 
French  painted  the  harem. 

Millais'  other  subject,  "Bubbles"  (337),  in  room 
15,  is  familiar  to  many  on  account  of  its  having  been 
reproduced  in  color  as  an  advertisement  for  a  famous 
soap  firm.  In  his  "Shelling  Peas,"  " Lingering  Au- 
tumn," "Sweet  Emma  Moreland,"  the  artistic  care- 
lessness of  touch  and  tendency  to  slur  over  the  model- 
ing, texture  or  "  value,"  is  more  perceptible.  In  two 
landscapes  in  which  his  individualitj''  of  style  is  less 
marked,  they  represent  the  portrayal  of  detail  which 
Ruskin  so  vehemently  pleaded  for  when  Millais  was 
forming  his  style. 

The  public  would  not  find  in  the  pale  color  of  "  A 
Portrait  Group  "  (361),  by  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  the  same 
sweetness  of  color  as  in  Milliis.  It  is  questionable  if 
the  ordinary  spectator  would  recognize  the  flesh  of 
the  baby  as  really  flesh  and  blood.  But  in  this  sole 
example  of  Orchardson's  we  find  a  gi-ace  and  sureness 
of  outline  and  tonal  qualities  missing  in  Millais.  Or- 
chardson's refinement  reminds  us  of  the  high  place 
occupied  by  portraiture  in  England.  Turning  to 
No.  223,  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Spencer,  by 
Frank  HoU,  we  find  a  virile  example.  The  work  is 
dignified,  sober,  robust;  the  head  strong  in  modeling. 
He  is  also  represented  by  the  portrait  of  the  artists 
Samuel  Cousins  and  John  Tenniel. 

The  color  of  the  face  in  this  latter  portrait  brings  to 
mind  the  division  that  we  may  make  between  Holl,  a 
leading  portrait  painter,  a  man  of  gigantic  talent,  and 
Watts,  a  man  of  stupendous  genius. 

THE  GIANT  WATTS. 

Watts'  "  Browning  "  and  "  Walter  Crane  "  satisfy, 
but  they  do  not  force  upon  us  the  unique  quality  of 
Watts'  genius,  as  did  the  portraits  in  the  collection  of 
his  work  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  some  years  ago,  when  Browning  kept  company 
with  Tennyson,  Leslie  Stevens,  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton,  Lord  Lytton,  together  with  a  galaxy  of  London 
beauties.     Luckily,  however,  his  ideal  compositions. 


"  Love  and  Life"  (486),  and  "  Love  and  Death"  (487), 
in  room  14,  proclaim  his  poetical  tendencies.  In  these 
Watts  fairly  transcends  his  British  compeers.  His 
color  is  not  that  of  nature — he  does  not  try  to  imitate 
the  pink  of  the  flesh,  the  green  of  grass  and  the  blue 
of  sky— but  is  rather  that  of  poetry,  selected  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  or  to  express  his  "  feeling."  He 
paints  through  the  mind,  not  through  the  eye.  It  is 
not  in  color  he  is  strongest.  It  is  the  grace  of  his 
line,  the  simplicity  of  his  composition.  In  his  "  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paolo  "  (488)  the  beauty  of  the  line  is  par- 
ticularly perceptible,  but  the  death  pallor  in  each 
of  the  figures  is  not  calculated  to  make  it  a  popular 
picture  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON'S  "FAULTLESS    ELEGANCE." 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  whose  "Garden  of  the 
Hesperides  "  (275)  hangs  in  the  same  gallery  (17)  with 
Watts'  "  Francesca  and  Paolo,"  occupies  a  middle 
space  between  such  painters  as  Orchardson  and  Holl  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Watts  on  the  other.  His  portraits, 
as  for  example,  "  Captain  Burton  "  (277),  hanging  next 
to  "  Browning,"  and  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  latter,  may  compare  favorably  with  works  of 
Holl  and  Orchardson,  while  in  his  ideal  or  classical 
themes  he  almost  approaches  Watts  in  composition ; 
in  popularity  he  outstrips  him.  His  painting  lacks 
"quality " and  poetic  " depth."  The  " Hesperides " is 
not  an  unusually  strong  work.  It  has  surface  beauty, 
which  attracts  at  first  sight,  but  woe  for  this  work 
when  its  author  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  Ic  is  emi- 
nently fitted  for  an  exhibition  picture.  Its  color, 
especially  in  the  upper  portion,  is  like  that  of  the 
finest  Majolica  or  Dutch  tiles,  or  Byzantine  mosaic. 
In  the  lower  portion  the  iteration  of  the  lines  in  the 
fold  of  the  drapery  is  aggravatingly  monotonous. 
His  "  Perceus  and  Andromeda  "  (276)  hangs  in  room 
15,  and  "  Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for  the 
Body  of  Alcestis"  (274)  in  room  18.  These  three 
masterpieces  verify  the  characterization  of  Leighton's 
style  found  in  the  character  sketch  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  :  "  There  is  a  faultless  elegance  in  every 
work  that  has  come  from  his  hand ;  everywhere  we 
discern  his  profound  sense  of  beauty  in  color ;  every- 
where we  are  charmed  by  the  ideal  grace  of  his  classic 
purity  of  form."  The  ideally  classical  is  represented 
in  the  same  room  by  two  paintings  of  E.  J.  Poynter's 
(893  and  394),  refined  in  color  and  scholarly  in  work- 
manship, which  incline  one  to  search  for  similar  sub- 
jects and  lead  us  back  into  room  18,  where  we  find 
Alma  Tadeina's  "The  Sculpture  Gallery"  (59),  and 
"A  Dedication  to  Bacchus"  (57).  The  former  is  a 
rather  large  composition,  the  latter  representing  the 
style  of  the  majority  of  this  artist's  works.  In  both 
we  find  a  love  for  archaeological  correctness  in  detail 
of  costume  and  interior  ornamentation.  Alma  Ta- 
dema  was  born  in  Holland  and  studied  in  Antwerp, 
under  Baron  Leys.  He  has  always  been  an  original 
figure  in  Enghsh  art,  and  we  cannot  but  be  thankful 
for  the  sombreness  of  his  color,  which  was  clearly  in- 
culcated in  him  by  Leys,  and  which  separates  him 
from  many  another  English  artist  who,  Uke  Watej-- 
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SKETCHES  OF  IMPORTANT  PICTURES  AND  STATUARY  AT  THE  FAIR. 

1.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  bv  Leon  Bonnat  (France).  2.  '-The  Mower,"  bv  Hamo  Thornycroft — 
Sculpture  (England).  3.  Portrait  of  R^nan,  bv  Leon  Bonnat  (France).  4.  "Reading  Homer,"  bv  Alma  Tadema  (Loan 
Collection).  5.  "  Children  at  Plav."  bv  F  Defifregger  (Au-stria).  6.  "In  The  Cellar,"  by  E.  Harburger  (Germany). 
7.  Fragment  of  "The  Last  Muster,"  showing  the  dead  veteran,  by  Hubert  Herkomer  (England).  8.  Portrait,  by 
Carol U.S  Duran  (France). 
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■house,  Jolin  Collier  and  Val  Prinsep,  treat  of  similar 
subjects. 

HISTORICAL    SUBJECTS. 

As  Tadema  and  the  men  mentioned  with  him  have 
made  a  specialty  of  the  beautiful  side  of  classical 
life,  another  set  of  English  artists  have  made  the 
semi-historical  and  the  costumes  of  the  olden  times 
their  specialty.  A  leader  among  these  is  Frank  Dick- 
see  ;  his  "  Passing  of  Arthur  "  (149)  hangs  near  "  The 
Last  Muster."  In  this  he  is  not  mindful  of  correct- 
ness of  costume  nor  details  ;  and"  lays  no  special  em- 
phasis on  his  types  of  characters.  A  handsome 
man,  a  pretty  girl,  may  serve  as  his  model  for  servant 
or^  secondary  personage,  or  for  hero  or  heroine,  as 
■convenience  may  rule.  In  " The  Passing  of  Arthur" 
hardly  two  faces  are  visible,  and  the  subject  would 
not  lose  one  whit  of  interest  if  in  place  of  the  dying 
knight  a  maiden  or  man  sat  comfortably  ensconced  in 
the  shadow  on  a  eusliioned  seat  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat ;  the  rowers  might  row  on  and  the  barge  still  sil- 
houette itself  against  the  green  water  and  the  cold 
moonlight,  giving  us  an  equally  pleasing  impression, 
and  tlie  picture  would  hold  its  own  as  a  decorative 
composition.  His  "  Redemption  of  Tannhauser,"  in 
gallery  14,  shows  us  more  distinct  delineation  of  face 
and  feature,  but  I  fancy  all  will  agi*ee  with  me  that  it 
is  yet  lacking  in  "type."'  But  Dicksee  is  a  "com- 
poser," and  his  pictures,  as  compositions,  will  always 
be  popular.  He  paints  as  our  own  Longfellow  wrote, 
to  please. 

Marcvis  Stone— "  The  Passing  Cloud,"  and  "The 
Gambler's  Wife "  (447  and  446),  in  gallery  12,  and 
"  Two's  a  Company  and  Three's  None,"  in  gallery  13 
— is  a  popular  darling  of  the  English  picture-buying 
public.  His  slick,  clear  coloring  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  touch,  not  unlike  our  own  Boughton,  make  his 
subjects  particularly  adaptable  for  reproduction,  and 
prints  of  his  works  hang  in  thoiisands  of  English  and 
American  homes.  But  he  is  not  a  painter  of  the  as- 
pects of  nature.  His  work  has  no  more  atmosphere 
than  a  Dresden  china  landscape.  In  his  choice  of 
long-waisted  govras  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  in 
selecting  a  type  of  English  beauty  as  his  model,  he 
does  not  commit  himself. 

DERBY  DAY  ART— HOGARTH'S  MEMORY  KEPT  GREEN. 

He  has  a  better  chance  of  some  recognition  from 
posterity  than  has  Frith,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
English  painters  for  the  people.  The  latter,  in  select- 
ing costumes  of  the  day  and  painting  his  groups 
entirely  without  artistic  quality,  does  not  pi'oduce 
that  which  can  hold  its  own  with  the  change  of  pub- 
lic taste.  In  his  six  story -telling  groups,  "  The  Spider 
and  the  Flies "  (173),  he  openly  disputes  functions 
with  the  novelist,  as  English  art  since  the  day  of 
Hogarth  has  always  done.  Next  to  these  pictures 
hangs  John  Charlton's  "  Jubilee  Procession,"  which 
ci'eated  a  sensation  in  London  recently.  It  is  not  dis- 
similar to  Frith's  "  Derby  Day,"  represented  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial,  art  entirely  of  the  last  decade. 
In  substituting  portraits  of  army  heroes  and  the  aris- 
tocracy for  the  characters  of  everyday  life,  Charlton 


puts  in  his  work  such  semi-historical  material  as  may 
cause  it  to  live  beyond  Fritlfs,  since  it  may  have  a 
value  ten  years  hence,  from  an  historical  point  of  view, 
that  it  will  not  have  artistically. 

In  E.Armitage's  "  After  an  Entomological  Sale," 
the  iKjrtrayal  of  individual  character  is  strong  enough 
to  lift  the  latter  somewhat  above  Frith's  works. 

In  gallery  13  we  find  P.  R.  Morris'  "  Sons  of  the 
Brave  "  (346),  an  example  of  popular  composition. 

"THE  ROLL  CALL"  ART  OF  YESTERDAY. 

Great  as  the  popularity  of  some  of  these  recently 
mentioned  works  has  been,  none  of  them  has  equaled 
the  celebrity  of  "  The  Roll  Call,"  by  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son Butler.  Its  position  as  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing by  a  woman  is  only  disputed  by  Rosa  Bonheur's 
"  Horse  Fair."  Painted  at  a  titne  when  Armitage 
and  Frith  were  the  painters  of  the  day,  we  can  well 
imagine  it  was  eminently  satisfactory  from  a  technical 
point  of  view.  It  represents  the  roll-call  of  a  regi- 
ment after  the  Crimean  war,  and  its  purport  is  ap- 
parent to  the  dullest  spectator — a  very  good  quality 
for  a  popular  painting.  One  cannot  visit  this  exhi- 
bition of  English  art  -without  finding  such  historical 
milestones  in  the  march  of  painting  interesting  beyond 
measure.  And  turning  from  "  The  Roll  Call"  (105)  to 
Ford  Madox  Brown's  "Romeo  and  Juliet "  (286),  in 
the  same  gallery,  and  John  Linnell's  "  Storm  at 
Harvest,"  we  come  face  to  face  Avith  more  of  the 
products  of  the  last  decade. 

A  LATER  PERIOD. 

Of  a  later  period  is  the  work  of  Seymoiir  Lucas, 
who  paints  thinly  and  little  more  than  sketches  his 
subjects,  but  "The  King's  Visit  to  St,  Paul's  "  (13),  with 
the  figure  of  Charles  I.,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Christopher  Wren  (300),  makes  an  historical  subject  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  doeshis  Louis  XI. ,  in 
gallery  13. 

Identical  in  style  is  John  Pettie's  "  Monmouth 
Pleading  for  His  Life  before  James  II."  The  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Pettie  made  it  necessary  that  three  other 
of  his  contributions  to  the  English  section  should  be 
returned  to  England.  Lucas  and  Pettie  introduce 
more  life  into  their  historical  scenes  than  does  Sir 
James  Linton,  in  whose  paintings  the  ex^jression  in 
the  faces  of  the  composition  called  "  Victorious"  are 
not  a  whit  more  joyous  than  are  the  solemn  visages 
in  the  "  Benediction." 

MODERN  REALISM. 

If  we  stand  before  "  A  Summer  Night "  (165),  by  S. 
Melton  Fisher,  we  have  a  forcible  object  lesson  on 
the  subject  of  modern  realism.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  darkest  shadow  upon  the  white  feather  in  the 
yellow  straw  hat  is  many  tones  lighter  than  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  figure  on  the  white  table 
cover.  Viewing  the  picture  throughout  from  still 
life  up  to  still  life,  from  hand  to  face  and  from  hair 
to  hat,  we  find  a  gradation  of  tones  and  an  extensive 
gamut  of  "  values  "  which  is  not  p'ferceptible  in  the 
paintings  the  blackish  tones  of  which  we  associate 
wdth  the  so-called  old  masters.      This  picture  was 
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painted  in  1892,  and  its  qualities  are  such  as  are  foiiml 
in  more  or  less  degree  in  most  of  the  paintings  bj- 
the  younger  school  of  English  artists.  The  realism 
of  the  painting  and  tht"  truth  of  its  "values  "does 
not  necessarily  make  it  a  great  or  good  painting,  nor 
even  one  of  the  forcible  examples  of  modern  art. 
Realism  does  not  make  good  art,  or  else  our  oil  jjuint- 
ings  woTild  be  relegated  to  the  cellar  and  the  wax- 
works of  Madame  Tussaud  and  the  Eden  Musee 
would  be  set  up  in  our  art  galleries. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  further  consideration  of 
many  good  works.  We  can  only  add  to  this  list  the 
names  La  Tangue,  Furse,  Shannon,  Solomon,  Bram- 
ley,  Wortl('y,and  among  the  water  coloristsHenshall, 
Gow,  Dodil,  Hague,  Allen,  Moore,  Gotch,  Parsons, 
Fripp,  Rainey,  Macallum,  Whitley. 

Representative  of  the  unclouded  quality  of  English 
art  and  outstripping  the  French  in  sentiment  are 
"  Mignon  "  (4(il).  by  W.  R.  Symons  ;  "Requiescat" 
(411),  by  Briton  R<,'viere  ;  "  Eve  "  (:}.3(l).  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Lea  Merritt  ;  "Mater  Triumphales"  {\'i\)),  by  Mrs. 
Annie  L.  Swaynnerton,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Jopling- 
Rowe's  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain  "  (^'49). 

Associating  the  names  of  Constable  and  Turner 
with  English  art,  we  exjiect  to  find  it  strong  in  land- 
scapes. It  is  fairly  so.  Vicat  Cole  is  represented  l)y 
several  fine  specimens.  Yeend  King,  like  Alfred  Par- 
sons, whom  we  know  so  well,  paints  tlie  cold  green 
and  gray  of  English  landscape  with  the  anti-Constal)le 
effect  that  is  so  pleasing. 

In  the  absence  of  Whistler,  seen  in  the  American 
section,  and  Tissot  in  the  French,  liad  Alma  Tadema 
been  taken  away  from  tin-  English  section  the  loss 
would  have  been  still  greater,  and  we  are  gla<l  to  say 
thatF.  D.  Millet  (Mr.  Millet  is  also  represented  in  the 
A.merican  section).  George  H.  Boug'..ton  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Lea  Merritt  add  to  the  richness  of  the  collection. 

In  sculpture  England  lias  little  to  show,  but  much  of 
that  is  goo<l.  Thornycroft's  "  Mower"  is  graceful  in 
every  line.  On-slow  Ford's  "  Henry  Irving  as  Ham- 
let." Leighton's  "  The  Sluggard,"  and  Swan's  Biirye- 
like  animals  are  all  sterling. 

CANADA. 

The  technical  standard  of  the  Canadian  exhibit  is 
not  far  behind  the  English,  though,  of  course,  its 
small  size  practically  precludes  its  containing  a  single 
masterpiece  :  but  a  uniform  excellence  like  this  is  an 
earnest  of  the  formation  of  a  school  in  fnture,  just 
as  tlie  uniform  quality  of  the  STedisli  exhibit  is 
more  to  be  honored  for  its  promise  than  its  realiza- 
tion. 

GERMANY. 
THE  GERMANS  PAINT  THE  COMMONPLACE. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  the  popular  German  painters 
are  millionaires.  Art  thrives  commercially  in  Ger- 
many. Every  Tuniverein.  every  Walking,  Talking, 
Eating,  Singing  verein  must  have  for  its  councilroom 
walls  portraits  of  state,  ci^^l,  or  local  hero.  And  since, 
after  the  portrait  of  Field  Marshal  Schmidt,  in  his 
epaulettes,  or  Band-Leader  Wise  \\ith  his  brass  buttons 
and  ebony  baton,or  Ten-Pin  Alley  Inspector  Schwartz, 


with  his  visor  cap,  is  hung  in  a  council  chamber,  he 
looks  lonely  without  company,  so  a  few  genres  are 
bought,  some  Swabian  pig  drivers,  or  Bavarian  beer- 
drinker,  or  strutting  hussar,  is  purcliascd,  together 
with  the  landscape  of  a  duck  pond  and  a  wind-mill  or 
two  :  and  so  a  nucleus  of  an  art  collection  is  formed. 
And  the  (xerman  artist  is  trained  to  meet  this  patron- 
age in  very  thorough  schools  and  a  national  art  is  es-. 
tablislu'd,  its  back  bone  the  commonplace. 

IMl'ORTANT   POKTRAITS. 

Of  course,  in  an  internaticmal  exhibit  like  this  we 
do  not  find  the  ])ortrait  of  the  Herr  Inspector  of  the 
(lOose-Poml-Wading-Verein.  but  natii;nal  dignitaries 
are  portrayed.  His  ma.iesty  the  Emperor  William  II. 
is  given  us  in  many  different  poses.  On  horseback  as 
large  as  life,  by  Schuch  (454);  no  larger  than  your 
finger,  standing  on  the  jnow  of  the  Dnnccm  Grey 
spearing  whales,  by  Saltzmann  (433) :  twice  again* 
still  in  miniature,  reviewing  his  army  ;  and  finally 
very  dignified,  very  realistically  realized  for  us,  by 
Koner,  No.  315.  Here,  in  a  "  blauen  mantel "  with  red 
lapels  that  harmonize  well  witli  the  (piite  green 
bat^kgnmnd,  every  hue  of  his  face  proclaims  his  im- 
I>etuous  temperament. 

Time  may  give  to  Lenbach's  "Bismarck"  (330)  a 
higher  i)lace  than  Koner's  "  Wilhelm'"  but  it  is  now 
sober  and  dignified,  and  sets  back  in  its  frame  more 
modestly  than  the  Emjieror. 

It  is  a  woman's  work  we  would  name  fnr  a  tliird 
place  among  the  portraits— V^ilma  Parlagliy,  whose 
"Kossutli"  (38."))  looks  more  like  a  kindly  poet  than 
a  revolutionist.  But  Ibsen  tells  his  vocation  in  Pro- 
fessor Smitli's  No.  472,  where  every  touch  of  the  brush 
is  a  full  modern  one. 

For  such  theatrical  jiroductions  as  the  immense 
"Apotheosis"  of  William  I.  (302).  by  Professor 
Kneller,  tlie  American  public  will  have  very  little 
sympathy.  The  same  is  true  of  Hildebrand's  "  Tullia  " 

Beyond  these  portraits  a  few  gems  are  Harburger's 
"In  tlie  Cellar,"  which  exemplifies  how  the  arti.stic 
miiul  may  treat  the  most  vulgar  sub.iect  with  poetic 
touch.  This  fit  German  lounging  l)etween  two  beer 
barrels  is  not  an  inspiring  .subject,  but  the  tonal 
quality  throughout  the  painting  is  equal  to  that  of 
Volhm,  the  celebrated  French  still-life  painter. 
William  Tlmbner's  "  First  Step,"  in  gallery  32,  is  a 
second  example  of  refined  treatment  of  a  genre  sul)- 
ject.  A  small  boy  is  taking  a  glass  of  wine  from  a 
bottle  he  has  just  purloined  from  a  cupboard.  Vau- 
tier's  "  Convalesence,"  Deffregger's  "Sunday,"  Hugo 
Konig's  "Going  Home,"  Knaus' " Duel  Behind  the 
Fence,"  Velten's  "Courier"  repre.sent  that  which  is 
best  and  most  refined  in  German  art.  Max's  "  Kath- 
arina  Emerich"  is  one  of  the  star  pictures  of  the  ex- 
hibition. It  represents  this  saintly  woman  all  in 
white  seated  in  her  bed  with  white  counterpane  and 
pillow,  her  head  bandaged,  a  crucifix  before  her,  a 
candle  burning  dimly  in  the  background.  The  color 
througliout  is  low  in  tone,  mannerish,  like  all  of 
Max's  work,  but  less  yellow  and  brown  than  his 
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•  Last  Token,"  "  The  Lion's  Biide,"  "  Saint  Cecilia," 
and  other  of  his  pictures  known  to  America.  Kath- 
arina  Enierich  was  known  as  the  nun  of  Diilmen,  and 
from  her  youtli  up  was  subject  to  trances  for  which 
she  became  famous. 

MENZEL. 

From  Menzel,  the  greatest  German  draughtsman, 
one  expected  a  great  deal,  and  his  pencil  drawings, 
studies  of  heads,  hands,  armor  and  iron  work,  in 
the  gallery,  together  with  his  water  colors,  are  not 
disappointing.  In  the  former  he  is  equal  to  the  old 
masters,  and  no  one  should  permit  the  lack  of  sub- 
ject in  these  studies  to  deter  him  from  examining 
them  closely.  His  water  colors  are  full  of  life  and 
spirit;  they  are  mostly  in  the  gallery,  but  two  are 
in  the  lower  room  34,  upon  easels.  "Unter  den 
Linden"  and  "In  the  Thiergarten"  are  crowded 
with  figures  and  are  thoroughly  illustrative.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  ' '  The  Life  of  Menzel  "  will  remem- 
ber the  reproductions  from  pencil  studies  made  for 
figures  to  his  celebrated  «'  Rolling  Mill"  (351),  "  Walz- 
werk."  Seeing  the  same  figures  in  the  painting  they 
are  disappointing.  Rene  Reinecke  is  a  leader  among 
the  younger  illustrators  of  Germany,  as  Menzel  is 
among  the  elder.  His  water  color,  ' '  In  the  Waiting 
Room  "  (611),  should  not  be  missed. 

Among  the  marines  and  landscapes  may  be  men- 
tioned "S.  S.  Paris"  (443)  and  "A  Narrow  Escape" 
(444),  by  Schnars-Alguist,  German  Art  Commissioner; 
Val.  Ruth's  "Twilight"  (422),  Aug.  Fink's  "Even- 
ing" (214). 

AUSTRIA 

GIVES  us  SUBJECT  PICTURES. 

For  a  small  exhibit  the  Austrian  one  will  doubtless 
have  a  striking  effect  upon  the  public.  Almost  every 
canvas  is  an  exhibition  picture.  There  is  little  or  no 
distinctive  quality  in  the  collection.  It  is  equally 
German  and  French.  Simm,  who  is  also  represented 
in  the  German  section,  comes  to  the  fore  on  account 
of  his  dainty  and  highly  finished  cabinets  of  pictur- 
esque figures  in  old-time  costume.  "The  Duet" 
(107)  is  his  best.  Charlemont  proves  himself  fairly 
the  equal  of  Meissonier  in  his  superb  interiors  with 
similar  figures.  His  "In  the  Studio"  and  "The 
Philosopher,"  recently  seen  in  the  Knoedler  sale  in 
New  York  with  other  miniatures,  are  preferable  to 
his  large  canvas  "The  Pages."  Brozik's  "Defens- 
tration  —  Fenstersturz  (the  throwing  from  the 
window) — of  Prague  "  bangs  in  gallery  35.  It  repre- 
sents the  Protestants  who  have  visited  the  Palace  of 
the  Emperor  Mathias  with  demands  for  the  rescind- 
ment  of  certain  objectionable  laws,  which,  being 
denied,  they  are  throwing  the  counselors  Martiniz 
and  Slavala  out  of  the  window.  The  picture  is  the- 
atrically dramatic  :  the  man  resisting,  with  one  foot 
turned  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  gives  us  a  Henry 
Irving-like  pose  which  is  very  modern. 

The  picture  is  unmistakably  a  popular  one  and 
should  be  judged  from  the  painter's  point  of  view, 
which  is  satisfactory.  The  color  is  clear,  clean,  and 
not  mannered,  the  drawing  robust  and  manly.     A 


second  picture  which  will  appeal  to  the  public  is 
Payer's  "  Never  Retreat"  ("  Nie  Zuriick,"  82),  which 
represents  the  Arctic  explorers,  under  Weyprecht. 
Weyprocht  stands,  Bible  in  hand,  from  which  he  has 
just  read,  and  is  proclaiming  to  his  disheartened  fol- 
lowers that  they  must  go  forward  and  not  retreat. 
The  color  here  is  less  satisfactory,  but  the  work  is  not 
without  feeling.  The  Austrians  throughout  show 
themselves  good  draughtsmen,  and  Hirschel's  "  Wed- 
ding Procession  "  (51),  though  lacking  the  depth  and 
richness  of  an  Alma  Tadema,is  nevertheless  a  scholarly 
bit  of  work.  And  in  the  mermaids,  in  his  "  Prome- 
theus," we  find  graceful  lines  and  some  original  com- 
position. Makart's  "  Five  Senses  ; "  Angeli's  "Portrait, 
of  Architect  Schmidt ;"  Brozik's  "  First  Communion 
of  the  Hussites,"  and  Deffregger's  "  Children  with  a 
Dog,"  are  other  strong  works  of  this  collection. 

HOLLAND. 

GRAY  AND   TRANQUIL. 

The  modern  standard  in  American  water  color 
painting  is  avowedly  that  of  Holland.  To  resemble 
Kever,  Mauve,  Mesday  or  Israels  is  the  desideratum 
of  our  younger  aquarellists.  The  distinguishing  qual- 
ity of  this  school  is  a  gray  tone.  The  Italian  water 
color,  with  its  bits  of  crude  red,  blue,  yellow  and 
green  spotted  over  the  paper,  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Dutch  manner  and  of  the  Dutch  feeling  for  "en- 
semble "  and  "  tonality."  The  water  colors  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Holland  exhibit  will  repay  careful  study  ; 
but  a  few  moments  with  them  and  one  must  feel  their 
quiescent  influence.  The  same  gray  tone  permeates  the 
oils,  and  the  impression  of  a  cursory  visit  is  that  from 
this  quality  the  pictures  lose  individuality,  and  one 
is  apt  to  carry  away  the  impression  of  a  pleas- 
ing, soothing  influence  of  all  the  pictures,  rather  than 
a  distinctive  recollection  of  any  one  canvas.  Trans- 
cending this  generic  quality,  each  one  holding  its 
own,  are  Israels'  "  Alone  in  the  World"  (74),  Mauve's 
"  Ploughing''  (111),  Neuhuy's  "Dutchwoman  and 
Child"  (139),  and  Hubert  Vos'  "  Angelus"  (178). 

ISRAELS'   "  ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD." 

We  have  to  thank  the  Dutch  for  probably  the 
greatest  picture  of  the  exhibition,  "  Alone  in  the 
World."  A  similar  subject,  a  mourner  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  departed  dear  one,  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again.  Almost  the  identical  subject  is  found  in 
the  German  department  in  Theod.  Hummel's  "  The 
Deathbed  of  the  Mother"  (281).  But  as  was  the  case 
in  Millet's  "Angelus,"  the  great  painter  need  not  select 
a  new  subject  in  order  to  produce  a  masterpiece. 
Millet's  "Angelus"  had  thousands  of  prototypes. 
Again,  a  subject  need  not  be  forced  in  order  to  be  a 
great  accomplishment.  Simplicity  itself  makes  up 
this  great  pictiire  of  a  poor  Dutch  widower  seated 
beside  the  bedside  of  his  departed  wife,  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  his  head  drooping  as  he  tries  to  col- 
lect his  shattered  thoughts  and  realize  his  situation. 
There  is  no  dramatic  contortion  of  his  miiscles  as  in 
the  Frenchman  Beraud's  ' '  Descent  from  the  Cross  " 
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<306);  the  eyes  do  not  fetare,  the  jaw  does  not  drop. 
The  figure  lying  on  the  bed  is  at  first  sight  a  trifle  re- 
pulsive in  the  colorless  hue  of  her  face,  but  after  a 
while  we  get  used  to  this,  and  the  whole  picture 
takes  one  harmonious  hue  to  the  eye.  The  same 
simplicity  makes  Neuhuys'  ' '  Woman  and  Child  " 
.a  beautiful  tribute  to  motherhood,  as  Maiive's 
"  Ploughman  "  to  husbandry. 

Vos*  pastel  portrait  of  H.  M.  the  girl  "Queen  of 
Holland"  (175)  is  a  charming  example  of  child  por- 
traiture. 

SWHDEN. 

ARTISTIC    TO    HEU    FIX(JKK  TIPS,   AN    HARMONIOUS 
EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  which  makes  the  most  pleasing  impres- 
sion upon  the  visitor  is  that  of  Sweden.  The  num- 
ber of  contributors  is  limited,  they  .seem  to  belong  to 
the  younger  school  and  are  in  harmony  with  one 
another,  so  that  a  striking  unity  is  i)revaU-iit  thvough- 
out  the  galleries.  The  younger  school  seems  to  have 
l)een  influenc^ed  by  French  impressionism,  though 
only  in  a  few  ciuses  have  the  artists  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme. Mr.  Zorn,  who  is  slightly  known  in  New 
York  because  of  his  exhibit  with  the  Etching  Club,  is 
technically  a  young  master.  In  his  etchings  in  the 
gallery  his  best  side  is  seen,  a  sureness  of  line  telling 
throughout  his  work.  In  his  paintings  he  has  values 
well  under  control ;  the  scene  in  an  "  Omnibus  "  (1:37), 
aTid  "  The  Ball  "  (140),  are  a  trifle  blackish,  but  his 
Arcadian  '•  Fore-st  Study"  (143),  a  nude  nymph, 
is  a  triumph  of  technical  accomplishment.  However, 
in  this  figure,  and  in  the  girl  bathing  at  "  Sunset  "  (144), 
he  displays  a  woeful  lack  of  taste.  It  seems  a«  though 
it  were  a  waste  of  energ>'  to  learn  to  paint  so  weii  if 
•one  is  going  to  select  so  repulsive  a  subject.  Bruno 
Liljefors  seems  to  l>e  the  Winslow  Homer  of  Sweden. 
His  "  Bird  Hunting  and  "  Foxes"  and  other  studies 
•of  animals  remind  us  of  that  American  master.  A 
woman  here,  as  in  the  German  exhibit,  holds  her 
xivra.  with  a  strong  jwrtrait,  "  Mr.  H.  L."  (3K),  by 
Eva  Bonnier.  Count  Prof.  G.  von  Rosen,  Carl  Lars- 
son.  E.  Chadwick.  R.  Thegerstrom,  O.  Hermelin,  O. 
Bjorck  and  W.  Behm  are  all  strong  men. 

THE   FRENCH 
SHOW   A  FEW   IMPORTANT  PORTRAITS. 

In  the  French  exhibit,  Bonnafs  "  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie"  holds  an  analogous  position  to  Koner's  "  Em- 
peror Wilhelm,"  and  Holl's  "  Earl  Silencer."  If 
the  same  qualifications  were  requisite  in  a  painting 
as  are  in  modern  gun  making,  Bonnafs  portrait 
would  be  the  Krupp  of  the  art  exhibit,  on  account  of 
its  carrying  power.  Were  it  hung  at  one  end  of 
the  Plaisance,  it  could  be  seen  at  the  other.  The 
red,  which  in  Koner's  "William"'  was  relegated  to 
two  small  triangles  on  his  gray  mantle,  predominates 
the  entire  La^•igerie  portrait.  The  same  artist's 
*'  Renan "  is  flat  and  "  cut  out "  despite  the 
rotundity  of  the  subject.  Both  these  portraits  are  in 
room  55. 

The  German  section  would  imply  that  the  artists 


of  that  country  do  not  drink  a  health  "  to  the  ladies." 
Ungallant  Teutons,  note  how  your  Gallic  brother 
stands  up  for  the  fair  sex,  and  paints  her  on  all  oc- 
casions. He  depicts  her  with  drapery  high  upon  her 
shoulders,  about  her  neck  and  up  to  her  chin  (Caro- 
lus  Duran),  and  he  portrays  her  without  drapery  about 
her  chin,  or  much  over  her  shoulder,  vide  Courtois' 
"  Madame  Guateau  "  !  Who  but  a  Frenchman  could 
give  us  this  bit  of  imprudence  so  prudently.  The 
same  artist's  ' '  A  Fortunate  One "  may  challenge 
comparison  with  Max's  "  Katharina  Emerich."  To 
Bonnat,  Duran  and  Courtois  add  Gervex,  Yvon — his 
portrait  of  President  Camot  (730),  with  a  frame 
bedecked  with  phish  and  gold  fringe,  hangs  in  gallery 
56— Henner  ("  Portrait  of  my  Brother  "),  the  miniature 
ix)rtraits  of  Weerts  (7'20  and  721)  and  "  Antonin 
Promst  "  (469),  by  Friant,  and  you  have  all  there  is  of 
important  portraiture  in  the  French  department. 

HISTORICAL  PAINTINQ  AT  A  LOW   LEVEL. 

In  historical  work  the  French  simply  drop  to  the 
lowest  level.  Frcjm  Albert  Maignan  we  expected 
something  of  imi)()rtance,  but  his  "William  the 
Conqueror"  (581)  is  simply  an  unsuccessful  sketch. 
In  rot)m  53  Benjamin  Constant's  "Triumph  of  Co- 
lumbus "  (301)  is  important  in  name  only  ;  it  is  simply 
lay  figures  supix)rting  rich  draperies.  Nor  is  J.  P. 
Laurens'  "  Columbus  before  Isabella"  (545)  in 
ro(jm  56  much  more  valuable.  Chartran's  much 
talked  of  "Pope  Leo  XIII."  (378),  portrayed  in 
an  explosion  of  current  jelly,  is  louder  than  Lenbach's 
"Leo,"  in  the  German  section,  but  not  as  refined. 
Of  Rochegrosse  we  exjiected  something  stronger  than 
"  The  Spoils  "  (663).  Lehermite's  sober  pastoral  (568) 
is  a  satisfactory  foil  to  Rosset-Granger's  "  Flotsam 
and  Jetsam,"  the  purple  figure  of  a  dead  girl  on  a  sea 
Ijeach,  one  of  many  of  the  tasteless  examples  of 
French  painting,  most  amply  represented  in  room 
57,  where  we  find  the  prototypes  "  en  gros  "  of  Harri- 
son's and  Zorn's  Arcadian  scenes.  Delort's  "  Capture 
of  the  Dutch  Fleet  in  the  Texel  by  the  Hu.ssars 
of  the  Republic,  1793,"  Is  every  inch  picturesque, 
and  we  study  it  with  great  relief,  together  with 
a  few  good  landscapes  in  this  room,  turning  from 
Fourie's  gross  "  Sunshine "  (461).  Collin's  and 
Lamy's  cheap  ideals.  We  have  not  Rosa  Bonheur's 
"Horse  Fair"  to  compare  with  Mrs.  Butler's  "Roll 
Call,"  but  in  room  56  is  her  "  King  of  the  Forest" 
(327),  looking  a  little  old-fashioned,  but  serious  and 
painstaking,  showing  a  true  love  for  animal  life.  In 
the  same  room  is  Bouguereau's  well  known  "  W'asp's 
Nest"  of  Cupids  (339).  Tissot's  four  story-telling 
pictures,  "The  Prodigal  Son"  (703),  shine  like  crown 
jewels  among  the  paste  finery  of  the  French  exhibit. 

Modern  French  f-  culpture  is  represented  in  the  east 
and  west  courts  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  by 
Bartholdi's  "Washington  and  La  Fayette,"  Cain's 
"Eagle  and  Vultures,"  "The  First  Funeral,"  by 
Barrias,  and  Rodin's  "Burgess  of  Calais"  (132). 
Falguiere's  "  Diana"  and  "  Diana  Shooting"  (45  and 
44)  are  familiar  from  statuettes.  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  East  Pavilion  are  plaster  models  of  "  Faith  "  and 
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•'  Charity "  —  parts  of  the  monument  to  General 
Oriciere,  by  Paul  Dubois,  which  were  shown  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 

JAN   VAN    BEERS,    THE   PRIDE   OF   BELGIUM. 

Belgium  is  weakly  represented  with  the  exception 
of  Jan  van  Beers.  If  you  are  sitting  in  a  room  across 
which  you  may  look,  and  your  father  or  brother  is 
sitting  at  the  other  end  of  it,  if  you  will  hold  up  a 
book  at  arm's  length  you  will  notice  that  its  height 
and  breadth  will,  in  all  probability,  cover  his  figure, 
and  doubtless  you  will  agree  that,  seeing  him  at  that 
distance,  you  do  not  lose  any  of  his  characteristics. 
Upon  this  principle  van  Beers  paints  his  miniature 
portraits.  None  of  them  are  over  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  He  has  one  life-size  portrait  of  Mrs.  Yerkes, 
and  by  comparing  it  with  the  smaller  ones  of  Mrs. 
Potter  and  Ada  Rehan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter 
give  all  that  the  former  gives, 

DENMARK,   NORWAY  AND  JAPAN   WEAK. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Spain  and  Italy  and  Japan 
make  a  very  poor  showing.  In  Denmark's  exhibit 
are  examples  of  Frolich,  president  of  the  Danish  Art 
Association  ;  a  fine  portrait  of  Frolich,  by  Paulsen : 
an  historic  picture,  "  Griflfinfeldt  as  a  Prisoner  at 
Munkholm,  Teaching  Two  Little  Boys,"  by  Matt- 
Mesen,  Danish  Commissioner  of  Art  to  the  Fair,  and 
some  fine  cattle  by  Mols. 

Three  portraits  by  Boldini  are  found  in  the  Italian 
■exhibit  that  show  cleverness  of  touch. 

Some  romantic  scenes  by  Moreno-Carbonero,  well 
•drawn,  are  in  the  Spanish  exhibit.  In  Norway's  gallery 
Eilif  Peterson's  portrait  of  Alexander  Kielland  (86)  is 
full  of  character,  Gude's  "  Ibsen"  (33)  is  not  equal 
to  Schimdt's  in  the  German  exhibit.  The  pastels 
^'  Behind  the  Mills  "  (120)  and  "  Winter  at  Christiana  " 
<121),  by  Fritz  Thaiilow,  are  superb.  Japan  has  noth- 
ing new  to  show,  nor  any  precious  antiques. 

OUTSIDE  OF  THE  ART  BUILDING. 

In  addition  to  the  paintings  in  the  Art  Palace,  there 
are  as  well,  in  the  "Woman's  Building,  a  collection  of 
'works  done  by  the  gentle  sex,  but  they  make  collect- 
ively a  rather  feeble  showing.  The  mural  decora- 
tions to  the  building,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
those  by  Mrs.  MacMonnies,  Mrs.  Sewell  and  Miss 
Mary  Cassatt,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  the 
men  have  done .  The  decorative  frieze  of  the  Ladies' 
Parlor  in  the  Illinois  Building  is  also  highly  credit- 
able. Less  harmonious  are  the  panels  by  women  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Building. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  character  of  the  buildings  is  too  well  known 
to  need  detailed  description :  little  can  be  said,  save 
that  no  photograph  or  print  truly  represents  them. 
They  are  white  and  brilliant.  If  Hopkinson  Smith 
could  come  here  with  his  gray  paper  and  do  them  in 
■water  color,  using  plenty  of  Chinese  white,  he  would 
effectually  portray  them.  The  Peristyle  is  certainly 
a  dream.  Mr.  MacMonnies'  Fountain  seems  too  short 
lengthwise  and  somewhat  overdone  iu  action.    How- 


ever much  the  Greeks  may  have  painted  or  gilded  their 
statues,  the  American  people  are  not  yet  ready  for 
chryselephantine  statuary,  and  French's  "Republic" 
looks  less  chaste  and  dignified  in  her  golden  robes 
than  she  did  in  the  large  photograph  exhibited  at  the 
New  York  Architectural  League  last  winter.  She  also 
seems  to  be  placed  too  low.  Among  the  buildings 
that  are  thought  to  be  failures  are  the  Government 
Building,  the  Transportation  Building,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  State  buildings  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  build- 
ings are  very  satisfactory  models  of  the  classical  in 
architecture,  and,  considering  the  haste  and  economy 
with  which  they  were  erected,  are  truly  herculean 
accomplishments.  This  haste  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  viewing  the  decorations  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  by  Beckwith,  Shirlaw,  Earl, 
MacEwen,  Melchers,  Reinhart,  Cox,  Weir,  Simmons, 
Blashfield  and  Millet:  the  last  three  seem  to  my  mind 
to  have  been  most  happy  in  Iheir  accomplishments,  Mr. 
Melchers  has  been  least  successful,  though  his  failure 
is  not  as  gigantic  as  Mr.  Dodge's  idiotic  performance 
on  the  dome  of  the  Administration  Building.  On  the 
exterior  of  the  Agricultural  Building  Maynard  has 
imitated  Pompeiian  decorations  with  novel  effect, 
in  a  composition  representing  the  Seasons. 

THE  SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  Proctor's  stags  are  simple  and  effective  at  the 
border  of  the  lagoon,  but  the  ornamental  statuary  in 
general  can  bs  considered  simply  as  staff  sketches, 
which  suggest  rather  than  represent.  We  turn  with 
relief  from  these  merry  go-rounds  of  staff  to  the  more 
tranquil  classics  represented  in  the  French  section, 
where  one  must  note  the  dignity  of  Houdon's  "  Vol- 
taire," Jean  Goujon's  "  Diana,"  Barye's  animals  and 
the  beautiful  models  of  the  Doors  of  Saint  Gilles  and 
Bordeaux .  Martiny  and  Bitter  seem  to  suffer  as 
does  MacMonnies  from  the  influence  of  recent  French 
sculpture,  which  is  undignified  and  noisy.  One  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  sculptors  had  worked  out  of 
doors,  and  that  no  matter  how  quiet  their  original 
models,  in  executing  the  final  colossals  the  lake  winds 
caught  up  the  plaster  ends  of  the  draperies  and  car- 
ried them  out  in  exuberant  streamers,  like  the  plaid 
of  Tam  O'Shanter  or  the  cloak  of  Ichabod  Crane,  quite 
beyond  the  intention  or  control  of  the  artist. 

THE  MANAGEMENT. 

Our  exhibit  is  so  much  more  complete  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  is  so  well  hung,  that  it  seems  to 
me  the  management  of  the  Art  Department — Mr, 
Halsey  C.  Ives,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  chief ;  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Kurtz  is  assistant  chief,  and  Miss  Sara  T,  Hal- 
lowell  assistant —  cannot  escape  the  hearty  thanks 
and  praise  of  our  art  loving  public, 

A  PERMANENT  BENEFIT. 

Finally,  when  this  caravansary  of  five  months'  domi- 
cile will  have  folded  its  tents  and  stolen  away,  or  to 
be  more  literal,  shed  its  crustation  of  staff,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  art  exhibit,  at  least,  will  not  have  ceased, 
but  will  have  widened  the  horizon  of  our  appreciation 
for  what  is  beautiful  in  painting  and  statuary,  and 
have  added  greater  catholicity  to  our  taste. 


"RIZPAH."     BY  SIR   FREDERICK   LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. 

"And  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and  suflfered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day, 
nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. 

"  And  it  was  told  David  what  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  the  concubine  of  Saul,  had  done.'— 2  Samuel  xxii,  10,  11. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  SIR   FREDERICK  LEIGHTON. 
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MILLAIS,  my  boy,  I  have  met  in  Rome  a 
versatile  young  dog  called  Leighton,  who 
will  one  of  these  days  run  you  hard  for  the  president- 
ship."    The  speaker  was  one  Thackeray,  the  author 
of    "Vanity  Fair,"   "  Pendennis,"   "Esmond,"  and 
other   works  of 
fiction  now   re- 
garded   as   En- 
glish classics  ; 
the    person    ad- 
dressed   was    a 
young  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  painter 
w^ho    had    just 
teen  elected  an 
Associate  of  the 
Royal  Acad- 
emy ;    and    the 
year    in    which 
the  remark  was 
made  was  1854. 
Thackeray    had 
been  spending  a 
winter  in  Rome 
among  a  host  of 
literary  and  ar- 
tistic    friends 
("if    any    one 
wants  small  talk 
by    handfuls, 
glittering     dust 
swept  out  of  sa- 
lons, here's  Mr. 
Thackera  y," 
Mrs.    Browning 
wrote  from  that 
city  on  January 
18,  18  54),   and 
had    thus    been 
brought    into 
contact    with 
the    "versatile 
yoimg    dog"  in 
whom  he  saw  a 
future  president 
of     the     Royal 
Academy.     It  is 

not  often  that  a  prophecy  meets  with  such  a  literal 
fulfillment  as  this  did.  Twenty -four  years  after  the 
utterance  was  made— at  a  time  when  Thackeray  had 
lain  for  fifteen  years  in  his  grave  at  Kensal  Green- 
Frederick  Leighton  was  unanimously  chosen  by  his 
colleagues  at  Burlington  House  to  fill  the  important 
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post  of  president,  which,  since  the  year  1878,  he  has 
continuously  and  successfully  held. 

PAST    PRESIDENTS. 

There  have  been  seven  presidents  of  the  Royal  Acad- 

emy  of    Arts 
since  its  founda- 
tion by  George 
HI,  on  the  10th 
December,  1768. 
Of  these    seven 
it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that 
two,     and    two 
only,  will  live  as 
d  i  s  t  i  n  g  uished 
members  of  the 
British    School. 
And,    curiously 
enough,  the  two 
artists  in  ques- 
tion are  the  first 
president  of  the 
Academy,     Sir 
Joshua     Rey- 
nolds,   and    the 
present  head  of 
the    institution, 
Sir    Frederick 
Leighton.    Con- 
cerning   the 
presidents    who 
succeeded    Rey- 
nolds   and    pre- 
ceded  Leighton 
there  is  little  to 
be    said.      The 
name  of  Ben- 
jamin West, 
"whose    dis- 
courses," we  are 
told,  "  were  dis- 
tinguished    b  y 
their  simplicity 
and  practical 
good     sense 
rather  than  by 


any  novel  theories  or  by  attempts  at  research  into  the 
characteristics  of  ancient  art,"  still  possesses  a  certain 
vitality  ;  so  also  does  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Sliee,  of  Sir  Charles  Lock  East- 
lake  and  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  average  man  knows 
nothing.     Lawrence  and  Shee  were,  it  is  true,  portrait 
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I)ainters  of  position  and  of  repute  ;  the  former  was, 
indeed,  eminent  in  his  waj'— Sir  Charles  Lock  East- 
lake  wrote  excellently  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  art,  and  Sir  Francis  Grant,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  adopted  painting  as  a  profession  in  i^ref- 
erence  to  the  study  of  the  law,  portrayed  many  of  the 
leaders  of  rank  and  fashion  in  his  day.  "  I  am  no 
judge  of  painting,"  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
"  Diary,"  under  date  the  20th  of  March,  1H31,  "  but  I 
am  conscious  that  Francis  Grant  possesses  with  much 
cleverness  a  sense  of  beauty  derived  from  the  best 
source— that  is,  the  observation  of  really  good  society. 
He  had  confidence,  too,  in  his  powers— always  req- 
uisite for  a  young  gentleman  trying  things  of  this 
sort  whose  aristocratic  pretensions  must  be  envied." 
Such,  according  to  Scott,  was  the  gentleman  who  oc- 
cui)ied  the  presidential  cliair  at  Burlington  House  pre- 
vious to  the  election  of  Fn'(U'ri(k  Leighton  in  the  year 
1878.  A  list  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  institution, 
together  witli  the  dates  of  their  election  may  not  be 
without  interest : 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua 1768. 

West,  Benjamin \~Vi. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas  1820. 

Shee,  S  r  Martin  A 1830. 

Eastlake,  Sir  C.  L l'<-'><>. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis 18G0- 

Leighton,  Sir  Frederick 1878. 

REYNOLDS  AND   LEIOHTON  :  A  PAIIALLEL. 

The  career  of  the  first  pre.sident  of  the  Royal  Acjul- 
emy  and  that  of  tlie  artist  who  now  reigns  at  Bur- 
lington House  curiously  resemble  each  other.  Both 
mt'U  wi're  in  the  first  instance  intended  for  tlie  medi- 
cal profession  ;  both  were  well  educated  ;  and  both,  as 
children,  showed  an  unmistakable  predilection  for 
art.  Both  studied  as  ptipils  under  distinguislied 
painters  :  Ijoth  visited  the  Continent  to  gain  exi>eri- 
ence  ;  both  rose  to  eminence  ;  and  both  became  eventu- 
ally i)residents  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Reynolds  and 
Leigiiton  are,  as  we  have  already  sjiid,  the  only  two 
of  the  seven  presidents  whose  names  are  likely  to  be 
held  in  esteem  for  any  great  length  of  time  as  mem- 
bers of  the  British  school. 

EARLY  STUDY  OF  ANATOMY. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  physicians,  who  rose  to  eminence  in  their 
profession.  The  grandfather,  Sir  James  Leighton, 
was  long  resident  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  ; 
the  father,  Dr.  Frederick  Leighton,  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Scarlwrough,  where  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  bom  on  December  3,  1830.  It 
is  a  little  strange  that  he  should  have  shown  such  an 
early  predilection  for  art,  inasmuch  as  neither  his 
father  nor  his  grandfather,  though  men  of  wide  gen- 
eral culture,  possessed  a  keen  artistic  sense.  One  of 
his  sisters,  it  is  true,  has  a  talent  for  music— shared 
in  an  equal  degree  by  the  President— while  the  other, 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr.  the  friend  and  accomplished 
biographer  of  Robert  Browning,  is  greatly  interested 
in  literatui-e,  a  taste  also  shared  equally  by  the  Presi- 


dent. What  he  seems  to  have  chiefly  inherited  from 
his  father  and  grandfather  was  a  wonderful  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  anatomy,  of  which,  both  in  virtue  of 
inherited  instinct  and  by  reason  of  special  tuition,  he 
is  a  perfect  master.  Indeed,  he  knows  as  miich 
about  the  science  of  anatomy  as  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  knows  regarding  the  art 
of  perspective.  Greater  praise  than  this  is  impossi- 
ble. Sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  this  special 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  leads  Sir  Frederick 
Leigiiton  into  what  may  almost  be  described  as  ex- 
travagances. The  shoiilders  of  the  girl  who  has 
thrown  the  ball  in  "  Greek  Girls  Playing  at  Ball,"  the 
left  shoulder  of  the  girl  in  "At  the  Fountain,"  and 
the  crouching  figure  of  Andromeda  in  the  "  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,"  may  be  cited  as  recent  examples  of 
this  tendency  towards  painting  a  figure  in  a  more  or 
less  abnormal  attitude  with  a  view  to  the  display  of 
special  and  intricate  anatomical  knowledge. 

DR.   FREDERICK   LEIGIITON. 

Those  who  had  the  plea.sure  of  knowing  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton's  father  descrilie  him  as  a  man  fitted 
for  a  brilliant  career.  Few  were  aware  that  such 
had  probably  been  closed  for  him  only  by  an  accident. 
B.)m  in  1799,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Leighton,  who 
was  the  friend  and  physician  of  two  Czars — Alex- 
ander I  and  Nicholas — in  succession.  Dr.  Leighton 
was  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  and  after  receiving  his 
diploma  as  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  practiced  medicine 
witli  marked  success  until,  as  the  result  of  a  cold,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  ear.  Thus  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Leighton  re- 
tired into  his  library,  and  became  perhaps  one  of 
the  Iwst  read  men  of  his  time.  His  taste — like  that 
of  his  distinguished  son — was  catholic,  covering- 
metaphysics,  natural  science,  history  and  classics, 
his  strongest  predisposition  being  to  metaphysics  ; 
and  he  brought  to  his  studies  a  mind  of  great  acute- 
ness  and  analytic  power,  habits  of  orderly  assiduity, 
and  an  unusual  familiarity  ynth  languages,  ancient 
and  modem.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
make  public  some  results  of  his  rich  stores  of  knowl- 
edge. These  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  his. 
friends,  and  if  he  wrote  nothing  it  was  because  ho 
grudged  the  time  from  his  reading.  The  deafness 
which  had  spoiled  his  professional  career  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  ease  of  general  social  intercourse  ; 
but  nothing  could  spoil  the  charm  of  an  urbanity 
which  was  native  and  which  had  been  cultivated  iu 
the  best  schools. 

THE  BOY'  AS  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  made  up  his 
mind  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career — at  a  time,  in- 
deed, when  he  was  little  more  than  a  child — that  ho 
would  be  an  artist.  He  traveled  abroad  with  his 
mother,  who  was  in  weak  health,  and  every  moment 
of  leisure  that  could  be  seized  hold  of  was  spent  in 
drawing.  The  sketch  books  that  he  filled  were  in- 
numerable ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  been 
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preserved.  In  1840,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
age,  he  commenced  to  learn  drawing  under  Francesco 
Meli  at  Rome.  But  though  his  father  permitted  him 
to  follow  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  bent  of 
his  inclination  in  the  direction  of 
an  artistic  career,  he  very  wisely 
insisted  that  he  should  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  tlioroughly 
good  general  education.  Dr. 
Leighton  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  man  of  great  attainments  and 
of  wide  culture.  He  taught  his 
son  anatomy  —  a  science  indis- 
pensable to  the  artist  —  and  he 
taught  it  to  such  good  purpose 
that  the  president  could  at  a 
very  early  age  draw  the  human 
or  animal  skeleton,  as  well  as 
the  muscles  which  cover  it,  from 
memory,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation and  vnthout  the  slightest 
mistake.  Eloquent  testimony  to 
the  value  of  this  early  training 
is  borne  in  the  bronze  statue  en- 
titled "An  Athlete  Struggling 
with  a  Python,"  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
Collection  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  Every  detail 
in  the  statue  has  been  care- 
fully attended  to — the  position 
and  expression  of  the  toes  in  the  firmly  planted 
right  foot,  with  the  long  great  toe  gripping  the 
ground,  and  the  toes  of  the  left  foot  flat  and  wide 
open.  The  scales  of  the  snake,  moreover,  are  repro- 
duced with  marvelous  fidelity  and  skill.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  father  saw,  moreover,  that  his  son  was 
properly  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  holding 
rightly  that  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  indispens- 
able to  a  cultured  English  gentleman.  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  the  boy  picked  up  naturally  and  with 
remarkable  quickness,  since  with  a  natural  gift  for 
languages  he  combined,  and  has  always  combined, 
the  equally  necessary  gift  of  constant  and  persever- 
ing application. 

"  HE  MAY  BECOME  AS  EMINENT  AS  HE  PLEASES." 

That  determination  to  overcome  difficulties  and  to 
pursue  his  own  path  which  has  characterized  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  at  Burlington  House  in  1878, 
were  almost  as  conspicuously  present  in  the  lad  of 
fourteen,  who  at  Florence  in  the  year  1844  decided 
that  art,  and  art  alone,  was  the  career  for  which  he 
was  destined.  He  told  his  father  that  he  wanted  to 
be  an  artist — that  in  point  of  fact  he  ivoidd  be  an 
artist — and  it  was  finally  decided  that  an  oracle,  in 
the  person  of  Hiram  Powers,  an  American  sculptor, 
should  be  consulted.  A  bundle  of  sketches  was 
taken  to  Powers  for  inspection  ;  Dr.  Leighton  ex- 
plained that  he  had  no  objection  to  his  son  becoming 


an  artist,  provided  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his 
excelling  in  art ;  bat  that  he  could  not  santion  the 
adoption  of  a  profession  in  which  his  son  would  bo 
little  more  than  a  mediocrity.     "  Shall  I  make  him 
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an  artist?"  the  father  asked.  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
sculptor,  "you  cannot  help  yourself  in  the  matter; 
nature  has  already  made  him  one."  "And  is  he 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  his  choice?" 
And  once  again  the  oracle  replied,  to  the  great  joy, 
no  doubt,  of  both  father  and  son,  "  He  may  become  as 
eminent  as  he  pleases." 

THE  CAPACITY  FOR  TAKING  INFINITE  PAINS. 

Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  that 
memorable  conversation  took  place.  The  boy  has 
become  eminent  in  the  highest  degree  ;  he  is  now  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  Bart.,  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  acknowledged  official  leader  of  the  English 
artists,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  modem  British  school  of  painting.  What,  it 
will  be  asked,  has  been  the  secret  of  his  success  ?  The 
reply  may  be  given  in  the  words  in  which  Carlyle 
defined  genius:  "The  capacity  for  taking  infinite 
pains."  As  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  so 
is  it  now  ;  whatever  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  under- 
takes to  do  he  does  thoroughly.  It  was  in  the  spring- 
of  1859  that  he  did  his  wonderful  pencil  drawing  of 
"  The  Lemon  Tree,"  a  work  which  elicited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  that  most  ardent  pre-Raphaelite  and  way- 
ward art  critic  John  Ruskin.  Mr.  Ruskin  admired 
the  sketch  so  greatly,  indeed,  that  Sir  Frederick  was 
impelled  to  lend  it  to  him  during  the  period  of  his  life- 
time for  exhibition  at  the  drawing  school  at  Oxford. 
"It  is,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "an  example  which  de- 
termines  without   appeal   the   question   respecting 
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necessity  of  delineation  as  the  first  skill  of  a  painter. 
Of  all  our  present  masters,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  de- 
lights most  in  softly  blend(;d  colors,  and  his  ideal  of 
beauty  is  more  nearly  that  of  Corregio  tlian  any  seen 
since  Corregio's  time.  But  you  see  by  what  precision 
of  terminal  outline  he  at  first  restrained  and  exalted 
his  gift  of  l)eautiful  vagliezza."  And  it  is  not  merely 
in  drawing  alone,  not  merely  in  painting  alone,  not 
merely  in  sculpture  alone,  that  the  President  exhibits 
this  wonderful  thoroughness — there  they  might  i)er- 
haps  have  been  expected,  though  in  the  work  of  many 
artists  they  are  sought  in  vain  ;  every  manifestation 
of  his  many-sided  activity  shows  the  same  remarkable 
mastery  of  detail,  the  sjime  untiring  mdustry,  the 
same  perfection  in  result.  Whatsoever  his  hand  finds 
to  do,  that  he  does,  and  ^^ith  all  his  might.     "  Ah,  it's 
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jn.st  like  these  Germans  I  "  a  young  friend  once  rather 
foolishly  remarketl  to  him  ;  "  they  seem  to  be  able  to 
pick  up  eveiy  language."  "  Yes,"  was  the  cutting 
rejoinder  :  "  Ijecause  they  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
them."  Before  taking  command  of  the  Artists'  Corps 
of  Volunteers,  Sir  Frederick  mastered  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  work  that  he  had  to  do,  and  was 


never  afterwards  at  any  moment  in  doubt  as  to  what 
had  to  be  done,  and  as  to  the  proper  time  to  do  it.  In- 
cidentally it  may  be  noted  that  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment has  his  warmest  sj'inpathy,  and  that  he  con- 
siders it  little  short  of  treason  to  the  State  on  the 
part  of  any  young  man  not  to  belong  to  one  or 
another  of  the  many  corps  which  exist. 

LEHRJAHRE  UND   WANDERJAHRE. 

This  article  does  not  aim  at  being  a  detailed  biog- 
raphy of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
hence  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  narrate  at  any 
length  the  events  which  inmiediately  followed  the 
interview  with  Hiram  Powers.  Young  Leighton 
studied  for  a  while  in  Florence,  where  he  picked  up 
many  mannerisms  that  he  was  subsequently  glad  to 
get  rid  of  ;  he  went  to  Frankfort  to  complete  his 
general  education  at  a  school  there  ;  he  visited  Brus- 
.sels  and  Pans  ;  and  ho  returned  finally  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  studied  for  some  time  under  Steinle.  He 
worked  a.ssiduously,  and  painted  many  pictures,  most 
of  which  are  now  forgotten.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  IHo."),  at  a  time  when  he  was  just  twenty-five 
years  old,  that  he  first  made  his  mark  as  a  painter. 

"  CIMABUE'S   'MADONNA'   CARRIED    IN    PROCESSION." 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  first  great  work  took  him 
nearly  two  years  to  paint.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  act  of  public  homage  paid  by  the  Florentines  to 
Cimabue's  art — they  carried  his  "  Madonna"  in 
solemn  proces-sion  to  the  sound  of  trnmiiets,  and 
other  festJil  demonstrations,  from  his  house  to  the 
church  where  it  was  set  up — should  tire  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  young  painter  so  devoted  as  Leighton  was 
to  the  prof(!Rsion  (jf  his  choice.  He  put  his  very  best 
work  into  the  jncture,  and  determined  to  send  it  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London.  It  is  said — 
and  the  incident  may  be  true,  although  it  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  President  as  we 
now  know  it — that,  in  spite  of  the  time  and  labor  he 
had  given  to  the  task,  the  jiainting  was  scarcely 
finished  when  the  day  for  despatching  it  to  London 
arrived.  It  is  added— and  this  again  may  be  true- 
that  the  young  artist  seized  a  huge  paint  brush,  dipped 
it  in  varnish,  and  rubbed  it  all  over  the  picture. 
However  this  may  be,  the  picture  arrived  in  London 
in  time  for  the  Academy  Exhilntion  of  IS-W  ;  it  was 
seen,  and  it  conquered.  Everybody  raved  about  it, 
and  about  the  inrtor  ignotns— for  such  at  the  time  he 
practically  was— who  had  painted  it.  The  Queen 
bought  the  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
transferred  it  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  it  still 
hangs.  Leighton ,  to  adopt  the  familiar  phrase,  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  himself  famous. 

THE  SUMPTUOUS  OUTCOME  OF  NOBLE  ART  ENDEAVOR. 

Thereafter  Leighton's  position  as  an  artist  was  as- 
sured. Year  by  year  he  sent  pictures  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
three,  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five,  sometimes  six, 
sometimes  even  seven,  until  in  1866  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  made  an  Associate.    Three  years  later  the 
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honor  of  full  membership  was  conferred  upon  him  ; 
and  in  1878  he  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Grant  as  presi- 
dent. Since  1855  he  has  executed  a  hundred  and 
twenty  works  or  more,  all  characteristically  beauti- 
ful, and  forming  in  the  aggregate  a  sumptuous  out- 
come of  noble  art  endeavor. 

"what's  a  man's  age?    he  must  hurry  more, 
that's  all." 

And  the  most  striking  fact  is  that  his  vigor  con- 
tinues to  prove  unflagging,  his  industry  untiring. 
This  year,  for  example,  in  the  exhibition  opened  at 
Burlington  House  on  May  1  there  are  no  fewer  than 
six  pictures  from  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  easels.  One, 
at  least,  of  these  is  of  prime  importance,  worthy  in 
every  way  to  rank  with  the  finest  of  his  productions. 
We  mean,  of  course,  "  Rizpah,"  the  representation  in 


by  watching — stands  with  a  sickle  in  her  hand  guard- 
ing the  dead  bodies.  At  her  side  lie  a  bottle  of  sour 
wine  and  a  piece  of  bread.  From  behind  the  trunk 
of  a  huge  tree  two  leopards  creep  stealthily  forward 
to  where  the  corpses  hang.  Three  vultures  are  also 
seen  flying  towards  the  spot.  Behind  the  rocks  and 
the  gnarled  trunks  of  the  trees  are  peaceful  cornfields 
bathed  in  the  warm  golden  light  of  the  summer  sun. 
From  "  Rizpah  "  and  the  Old  Testament  to  "  Cor- 
inna "  and  the  literary  life  of  Greece  is  a  far  cry. 
Corinna  was  a  Greek  poetess,  who  advised  Pindar  to 
vary  his  panegyrical  poetry  with  myths ;  whereupon, 
anxious  no  doubt  to  please  a  beautiful  woman,  he 
wrote  a  poem  so  overloaded  with  mythical  names  that 
even  Corinna  was  more  than  satisfied.  "  One  should 
sow  with  the  hand  and  not  with  the  whole  sack,"  she 
remarked,  when  the  poem  was  submitted  to  her. 
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form  and  color  upon  canvas  of  a  dramatic  situation 
which  has  long  engaged  the  President's  attention,  and 
tempted  him  to  put  forth  the  energies  of  his  brush. 
The  story  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all ;  though  to 
many  people  the  title  suggests  not  so  much  a  verse 
from  the  second  book  of  Samuel  as  the  poem  by  Lord 
Tennyson  which  bears  the  title.  Here  is  the  verse 
from  "Samuel"'  in  question:  "And  Rizpah  the 
daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for 
her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  harvest 
until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and 
suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  upon  them 
by  day  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night."  The 
murdered  sons  of  Saul  and  Rizpah,  their  limbs  par- 
tially undraped,  are  seen  in  Sir  Frederick's  picture 
stretched  upon  rude  crosses,  to  which  they  are  fast- 
ened by  cords.  All  the  draperies  are  sombre  in  hue. 
Rizpah  herself — beautiful  in  spite  of  features  worn 


Afterwards,  it  appears,  she  entered  into  a  competition 
with  Pindar  and  won  the  prize. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  five  other  contributions  to 
this  year's  Academy  Exhibition  are  entitled  respect- 
ively "Farewell,"  "Corinna  of  Tanagra,"  "Hit," 
"Atalanta,"  and  "  The  Frigidarium."  Certainly  if 
there  were  ever  a  man  whose  life  illustrates  Brown- 
ing's lines — 

What's  a  man's  age  ?    He  must  hurry  more,  that's  all, 
Cram  in  a  day  what  his  youth  took  a  year  to  hold  I 

that  man  is  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 

PAINTER  AND  P.    R.    A. 

For  he  is  of  course  something  more  than  a  painter ; 
he  is  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Not  every- 
body is  aware  of  the  tax  upon  a  man's  time  and 
energy  that  is  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the  office 
in  question.    The  post  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  requires 
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a  combination  of  talents  not  fre- 
(incntly  to  be  found,  inasmuch  as 
it  demands  an  established  stand- 
ing as  a  painter,  together  with 
general  urbanity  and  considerable 
social  rank.  The  inroads  which 
the  occupancy  of  the  offic-e  makes 
upon  an  artist's  time  are  very  con- 
siderable. There  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, at  least  one  Council  meeting 
every  three  weeks  throughout  the 
whole  year.  There  are  from  time 
to  time  general  assemblies  for  the 
election  of  new  members  and  for 
other  purposes,  over  which  the 
President  is  bound,  of  course,  to 
preside.  For  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night in  every  April  he  has  to  be 
in  attendance  with  the  Council 
daily  at  Burlington  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  the  pict- 
ures wliich  are  to  be  hung  in  the 
Spring  Exhibition.  He  has  to 
preside  over  the  l)anquet  which 
yearly  i)recedes  the  oi>ening  of 
the  Academy,  and  he  has  to  act 
as  host  at  the  annual  conversa- 
zione. Finally,  it  is  his  duty 
every  other  year  to  deliver  a  long, 
elaborate  and  carefully  prepared 
"discourse"  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  art,  to  the  students 
who  are  for  that  purpose  assem- 
bled. It  is  a  post  of  much  honor 
but  i>{  small  profit. 

MAKING   THE    MOST    OF    HIS    TIME. 

To  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  to  fulfill  a  round  of 
social,  semi -public  and  public  en- 
gagements, and  to  paint  pictures 
which  invariably  reach  a  high 
level  of  excellence,  would  of 
course  be  impossible — even  to 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton — were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  he  makes 
the  verj'  most  of  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  "That's  the  secret," 
remarked  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  to  the  pres- 
ent writer  a  few  days  ago ;  "  Sir 
Frederick  know^s  exactly  how  long 
it  will  take  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
and  he  apportions  his  time  ac- 
cordingly." This  being  the  case, 
no  one  wll  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  attaches  the  greatest  im- 
p«:>rtance  to  punctuality.  He  him- 
self never  fails  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  exact  moment  fixed 
upon  ;  and  he  exx)ects,  of  course, 
similar  pimctuality  at  the  hands 
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of  others.  The  stroke  of  eight  from  the  Academy 
clock  is  the  signal  for  Sir  Frederick  to  enter  the  Coun- 
cil Room  at  Burlington  House,  and  to  open  the  de- 
liberations of  the  body  over  which  he  presides. 
"  They  will  never  again  get  a  man  to  devote  so 
much  time  and  energy  to  the  biisiness  of  the  Aca- 
demy," said  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  most  distin- 
guished colleague  the  other  day  ;  "  never  again." 

METHODS  OF  WORK. 

Before  commencing  a  picture.  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton  carefully  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  pur- 
poses to  do,  and  proceeds  without  hesitation  to  do  it. 
Unlike  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  and  certain  other  distin- 
guished artists,  he  never  "  paints  out"  portions  of  a 
work,  substituting  other  objects  or  other  figures  for 
those  originally  decided  upon.  The  general  idea  is  in 
the  first  instance  fixed  upon  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
in  black  and  white — we  reproduce,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, the  original  study  for  "  Hercvales  "Wrestling  with 
Death  for  the  Body  of  Alcestis."  Then  the  scheme  of 
color — always  a  matter  of  prime  importance — is 
painted  on  a  small  panel.  Next  the  model  is  posed 
and  drawn — first  in  the  nude,  and  then  as  draped  ; 
the  drapery  having  previously  been  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely studied  apart.  Lastly,  the  final  cartoon  is  cop- 
ied accurately  on  to  the  canvas  in  outline  and  colored 
in  monochrome.  The  nude  is  then  draped  over,  and 
the  actual  work  of  painting  proceeds  apace. 

SIR  FREDERICK'S  CLAY  MODELS. 

In  the  case  of  certain  works  of  importance.  Sir 
Frederick  adds  to  the  task  of  preparation  by  making  a 
number  of  clay  models.  We  give,  as  specimens,  small 
reproductions  of  ' '  Perseus  upon  a  Winged  Horse  " — 
a  study  in  clay  which  was  made  for  "  Perseus  and 
Andromeda"  (R.A.  1891),  and  of  a  group  which  was 
afterward  painted  in  "  Daphnephoria "  (R.A.  1893). 
It  was,  indeed,  when  Sir  Frederick  was  at  work  upon 
the  "  Daphnephoria  "  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  model 
some  of  the  figures  ;  and  he  did  the  group  of  three 
girls  which  appears  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  Just 
about  this  time,  also,  the  idea  of  the  noble  "Athlete 
Struggling  with  a  Python  " — a  bronze  which  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  in  the  Chantrey  Bequest  Gallery  at 
South  Kensington — came  into  his  mind,  and  he  mod- 
eled it  in  clay.  Dalon,  the  French  sculptor,  saw  the 
original  sketch  and  advised  the  artist  to  carry  it  out 
life  size.  This  he  did.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  first 
essay  in  modeling,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  was 
for  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Browning  at  Florence.  Two 
other  monuments — one  to  the  memory  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Major  Sutherland  Orr.  and  the  other  to  that 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Greville — were  subsequently  at- 
tempted. 

THE  president's  VERSATILITY. 

The  President's  gifts  are  so  numerous  and  so  widely 
varied  in  their  character  that  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  assert  that  he  would  have  excelled  in  almost  any  of 
the  careers  that  are  open  to  an  English  gentleman. 
That  he  would  have  made  a  good  administrator  or  a 
good  diplomatist  is  evident  from  the  successful  man- 


ner in  which  he  has  reigned  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  at  Burlington  House.  Or  lie  might  have  been 
a  literary  man,  a  fact  which  the  style  of  his  speeches 
and  addresses  everywhere  discloses.  If  he  had  chosen 
to  be  a  soldier,  he  would  unquestionably  have  at- 


"THE  SLUGGARD."     BRONZE  STATUETTE. 

tained  high  rank  in  the  army,  and  who  shall  say  that 
he  would  not  have  won  fame  as  a  man  of  science  ? 
As  it  was,  he  decided  to  become  an  artist,  and  after 
the  ample  justification  for  the  step  he  took  which, 
events  have  afforded,  we  must  not  doubt  the  vnsdom. 
of  his  choice. 
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SIR   FREDERICK   LEIGHTON  AS  PAINTER. 

Any  detailed  examination  of  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton's  works  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  an  article  like 
the  present.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
but  all  are  marked  by  the  impress  of  a  powerful  indi- 
vidnalit}'.  There  is  faultless  elegance  in  every  work 
that  has  come  from  liis  hand  ;  everj-where  we  discern 
his  profound  sense  of  Ijeauty  in  color  ;  everywhere 
we  are  charmed  by  the  ideal  grace  of  his  chissic 
purity  of  form.  Although  many  of  the  subjects 
which  he  has  essayed  to  interpret  upon  canvas  are 
rich  in  dramatic  suggestion — "Hercules  Wrestling 
witli  Death,"  and  "  Rizpah,"  to  mention  only  two — 
Sir  Frederick  has  in  the  main  chosen  to  treat  them 


maintaining  in  his  art  of  whatever  is  the  better  self's 
reflection." 

"  HERCULES  AVRESTLIN(J   WITH   DEATH," 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  many 
classical  pictures  is  the  "  Hercules  Wrestling  with 
Death  for  the  Body  of  Alcestis,"  to  which  a  special 
interest  attaches  just  now,  since  it  is  one  of  the  works 
by  which  he  will  be  represented  in  the  British  Fine 
Art  Section  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  since, 
moreover,  it  won  a  generous  eulogj'  from  the  artist's 
friend,  Robert  Browning.  ' •  Hercules  Wrestling  with 
Death"  was  exliibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1871, 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year  appeared  "  Balaustion's 
Adventure."     "  I  know  a  poetess,"  exclaimed  Bro\vn- 
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SKETCH  MODEL  IN  CLAY  FOR  PERSEUS  ("PERSEUS  AND    ANDROMEDA,"    ROYAL  ACADEMY,    1891). 


from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  Pathos  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  one  of  his  aims  ;  he  could  not.  for  example, 
paint  a  picture  like  Mr.  Luke  Fildes'  masterpiece, 
*•  The  Doctor."  He  has  not.  indeed,  ever  painted  for 
mere  popularity,  or  solely  for  the  sake  of  money. 
The  aiiri  sacra  fames  is,  indeed,  in  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  ^iew,  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  against 
which  art  and  artists  have  to  contend.  "  Asstiredly, 
to  an  artist,  the  day  on  which  the  deadening  fumes 
of  an  insidious  lust  for  gold  cast  their  first  blurring 
mists  across  the  pure  light  of  his  ideal,  is  the  herald 
of  a  struggle  on  which  hang  not  only  the  wreck  of 
the  triumph  of  his  better  self,  but  the  marring  or 


ing,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  wife  he  had  so  ten. 
derly  loved  : 

1  know  a  poetess  wh    graved  in  gold, 
Among  her  glories  that  should  never  fade, 
This  style  and  title  for  Euripides. 
"  The  human  with  his  droppings  of  warm  tears." 

And  then  the  poet  proceeds  to  refer  to  hi3  friend — 
at  that  time  plain  Mr.  Frederick  Leighton  : 

I  know,  too,  a  great  kaunian  painter,  strong 
Aji  Herakles,  though  rosy  with  a  robe 
Of  grace  that  softens  down  the  sinewy  strength  : 
And  he  has  made  a  picture  of  it  all. 
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There  lies  Alkestis  dead,  beneath  the  sun 

She  longed  to  look  her  last  upon,  beside 

The  sea,  which  somehow  tempts  the  life  in  us 

To  come  trip  over  its  white  waste  of  waves, 

And  try  escape  from  earth,  and  fleet  as  free. 

Behind  the  body  I  suppose  there  bends 

Old  Pheres  in  his  hoary  impotence  ; 

And  women-wailers,  in  a  corner  crouch — 

Four,  beautiful  as  you  four, — yes,  indeed  ! — 

Close,  each  to  other,  agonizing  all. 

As  fastened,  in  fear's  rhythmic  sympathy. 

To  two  contending  opposite.     There  strains 

The  might  o'  the  hero  'gainst  his  more  than  match, 

Death,  dreadful  not  in  thew  and  bone,  biit  like 

The  envenomed  substance  that  exudes  some  dew, 

Whereby  the  merely  honest  flesh  and  blood 

Will  fester  up  and  run  to  ruin  straight. 

Ere  they  can  close  with,  clasp  and  overcome 

The  poisonous  impalpability 

That  simulates  a  form  beneath  the  flow 

Of  those  gi-ey  garments  ;  I  pronounce  that  piece 

Worthy  to  set  up  in  our  Poikil6  ! 

The  utter  impossibility  of  describing  this  great 
work  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  in  language  possess- 
ing a  tithe  of  the  beauty  and  adequacy  of  Browning's 
must  be  our  excuse  for  quoting  the  passage  at  length. 

A  WIDE   RANGE  OF  SUBJECTS. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  mythology  and  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  alone  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has 
owed  his  inspiration,  though  they  have  supplied  him 
Mith  subjects  for  many  of  his  finest  pictures  during 
the  past  few  years.  (The  "Bath  of  Psyche,"  which 
contains  the  most  idealistic  nude  figure  ever  painted 
in  England  ;  "  The  Return  of  Persephone,"  "  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,"  and  "  The  Garden  of  the  Hesper- 
ides,"  will  at  once  occur  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  achievements  of 
English  art).  Biblical  subjects  have  always  had  a 
great  attraction  for  him,  and  he  has  from  time  to 
time  depicted  upon  canvas  such  scenes  from  Holy 
Writ  as  are  indicated  by  the  following  titles  :  "  The 
Star  of  Bethlehem"  (1862),  "Jezebel  and  Ahab" 
(1863),  "  David  "  (1865),  "  Jonathan's  Token  to  David  " 
(1868),  "Elijah  in  the  Wilderness"  (1879),  "  Elisha 
Raising  the  Son  of  the  Shunamite  "  (1881),  and  "  The 
Sea  Giving  Up  Its  Dead  "  (1892).  Sir  Frederic  Leigh- 
ton  has  painted  also  a  good  many  portraits,  and  would 
very  possibly  have  painted  more  were  it  not  that  his 
sitters  have  all  been  confined  to  the  cii-cle  of  his  more 
immediate  personal  friends.  Chief  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  President's  portraits  are  Captain  Durton, 
the  eminent  traveler  and  translator  of  Camoens  and 
"The  Arabian  Nights";  Signor  Costa,  Lady  Cole- 
ridge, Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  and  the  painter  himself. 
Of  landscapes  pure  and  simple  he  has  exhibited,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  only  one  ;  and  this  is  possessed  of 
a  certain  human  interest  in  virtue  of  the  figure  of  a 
girl  at  one  corner  of  the  canvas.  It  is  mainly  to  sub- 
ject pictures,  or  to  heads,  half-lengths  and  single 
figures  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  devoted  his 
energies.  But  here,  as  we  have  seen,  his  range  of 
subjects  is  extremely  wide. 


THE  PRESIDENT   AS  DECORATOR. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  peculiar  style  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  puri)oses  of  mural  decoration,  and  his 
essays  in  this  field  constitute  some  of  the  chief  tri- 
umphs of  his  career.  In  1886  he  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  executing  a  fresco  on  the  reredos  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Lyndhurst,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest.  The  subject  is  the  parable  of  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  In  the  center  panel  sits- 
the  judge,  and  on  his  right  are  those  who  have  oil  in 
their  lamps,  on  his  left  are  those  who  have  none.  The 
wise  virgins  hold  up  their  lamps  before  the  judge  with 
exultation.  Two  of  the  foolish  virgins  kneel  with 
bowed  heads,  ashamed  and  penitent  now  that  it  is  too 
late.  One  looks  around  for  help  ;  another  tears  her 
hair  in  noisy  grief  ;  a  third  crouches  upon  the  ground 
with  eyes  of  stony  despair.  Kneeling  apart  is  an 
angel  praying,  when  prayer  can  no  longer  avail.  Of 
course,  Sir  Frederick's  most  striking  production  in  this 
field  are  the  two  frescoes,  "  The  Arts  of  War"  and 
"  The  Arts  of  Peace,"  which  he  executed  for  one  of 
the  galleries  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
artist  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  design  for  one  of 
the  panels  of  the  interior  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AS  A  SCULPTOR. 

We  have  already  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  with  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  as  a  sculptor.  We  have  referred 
to  the  "Athlete,"  and  have  described  the  little 
sketches  in  clay  which  he  sometimes  prepares  when 
engaged  upon  an  exceptionally  important  picture. 
There  only  remains  to  mention  "The  Sluggard"  (a 
statuette  in  bronze)  and  "  Needless  Alarms,"  a  little 
girl  momentarily  terrified  by  a  toad,  which  is  crawling 
near  one  of  her  feet.  The  latter  work  was  greatly 
admired  by  Sir  John  Millais,  who  wanted  to  purchase- 
it.  Of  course.  Sir  Frederick  could  not  think  of  selling 
a  work  to  such  an  old  friend.  It  was,  therefore,  given 
to  him,  and  Millais  in  return  painted  for  Sir  Frederick 
a  charming  picture  called  ' '  Shelling  Peas. "  Both  the 
bronze  and  the  picture  have  been  contributed  by  their 
respective  ov/ners  to  the  British  Fine  Art  Section  of 
the  Chicago  Exhibition. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

As  an  orator.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  takes  high  rank. 
It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  reads  his  speeches  that 
they  have  all  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand; 
but  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  rather  a  virtue  than  other- 
wise. Most  audiences  would,  we  venture  to  think, 
prefer  to  listen  to  a  man  who  had  carefully  considered 
his  subject,  and  who  had  endeavered  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  language  at  once  lucid  and  fitting,  than 
to  one  whose  ill-matured  ideas  were  expressed  in 
crude  and  haphazard  English.  Lord  Rosebery,  we 
believe,  used  always  to  write  out  his  speeches,  and 
commit  them  to  memory;  so  also  at  first  did  Mr. 
John  Morley.  To  do  so  is  almost  an  instinct  with 
the  literary  man,  since  to  him  the  use  of  words  is  as 
important  as  is  the  manipulation  of  colors  to  the 
painter,  or  the  modeling  of  clay  to  the  sculptor.  And 
one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to 
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an  aiidience  is  to  give  them  one's  best  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  appropriate  language. 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  HIS  STYLE. 

There  is  a  statelj-  dignity  about  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton's  speeches  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  man  himself  and  of  all  that  he  does.  The  rhythm 
of  his  sentences  is  always  i>erfect — cacophony  being 
as  distressful  to  his  ear  as  an  inharmonious  combina- 
ition  of  colors  would  be  to  his  eye — and  though  these 
•sentences  are  oftentimes  long,  they  are  so  carefully 
built  up  into  an  organic  whole  that  not  even  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  is  more  stable  and 
more  self-sustaining.  Take  the  following  example, 
picked  out  at  random  from  the  Presidential  Discourse 
of  1885 : 

"  If  we  turn  to  repuV>lican  Athens,  in  which  the  Helleuic 
spirit  reached  its  fiille.st  expansion,  we  see  a  people  gifted 
with  an  intt'llcct,  sujjple,  mobile,  fearless,  lieyond  all 
precedent ;  a  race  iniwearied  in  its  jjursuit  of  the  ideal, 
rejoicing  in  the  exercise  of  abstnut  reason,  withal  full  of 
the  joy  of  life;  striving  after  the  fullest  and  freest  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  in  btxly  and  in  mind  ;  a  nuiiant 
people,  scattering  its  light  abroml,  and  sulxluing  the  world 
under  the  sway  of  its  ideas— and  yet,  nn  ith  no  tliought  of, 
nor  aptitude  for,  material  erajiire  over  the  world  ;  eager, 
indeed,  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  but  with 
little  genius  for  managing  the  affairs  of  others,  having 
small  instincts  of  national  cohesion— a  rare  which,  lx"fon* 
•even  it  had  emerged  on  the  horizon  of  historic  times,  had 
sent  forth  into  the  gra\-  twilight  of  ambiguous  days  the 
effulgence  of  an  midying  po«?m  ;  a  race  from  which  we 
who  are  artists  mu;^t  ever  seek  supreme  examples  when 
we  strive  after  the  noblest  embcKliment  of  the  noblest 
thoughts,  and  amongst  which  the  pla-stic  arts  li-ai)t  to  their 
full  stuture  in  fewer  years  than  we  are  wont  to  divide  the 
<radle  from  the  grave  of  man."' 

We  do  not  recommend  this  sentence  as  a  model  to 
the  budding  journalist,  for  it  is  not  in  a  style  that 
would  suit  the  columns  of  a  daily  pajier;  but  we  do 
put  it  forward  as  a  striking  example  of  lofty  elo- 
qtience,  eminently  suited  to  the  g^eat  subject  with 
which  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  was  at  the  moment 
dealing. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AS  A  LINGUIST. 

It  is  inipos.sible  to  say  how  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  acqtiired  this  wonderful  mastery 
over  words.  Some  explanation  of  his  skill  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  English  tongue 
alone  with  which  he  is  so  perfectly  familiar.  As 
might  be  expected  in  the  son  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Leighton,  he  is  exceedingly  well  grounded  in  the 
classics.  The  languages  of  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  he  reads,  speaks  and  writes  with  all  the  fluency, 
and  often  with  more  than  the  correctness,  of  the 
natives  of  those  countries  themselves.  He  knows  the 
language  and  the  literature  of  Spain  almost  as  well 
as  he  knows  its  art.  Moreover,  his  acquaintance 
with  these  languages  is  not  that  of  the  tourist  or  of 
the  tutor ;  he  has  studied  them  comparatively ;  he 
knows  the  life  history  of  almost  every  word  in  any 
one  of  them  that  he  employs.  He  reads  much,  and 
his  taste  is  catholic.    There  are,  indeed,  few  depart- 


ments of  human  knowledge  in  which  Sir  Frederick  is 
not  well  informed. 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEIOHTON'S  VIEWS  UPON  ART. 

Some  account  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  views 
upon  art  generally,  and  upon  certain  (juestions  inti- 
mately associated  with  art,  may  fairly  be  expected  in 
an  "appreciation"  like  the  present.  The.se  views, 
which,  it  should  be  explained,  are  expressed  by  him 
only  after  mature  deliberation,  and  with  a  high  sense 
of  resi)onsibility,  are  generally  put  forward  in  the 
shape  of  "  Discourses  "  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy-,  or  of  an  address  such  as  that  which  the 
president  delivered  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Congress  in 
1888.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  seven  academy  "  Dis- 
courses" and  of  the  Liverpool  "Address" — each  of 
which  was,  at  the  date  of  its  delivery,  fully  re- 
ported in  the  Times — will  give  any  one  a  fair  idea 
of  the  yiews  of  one  of  our  foremost  painters  upon  the 
exercise,  the  influence  and  the  future  of  liis  art. 

ARE  THE  ENGLISH  AN   ARTISTIC  NATION? 

Let  us  take,  for  examjjle,  the  interesting  (piestion 
whether  we,  the  countrjinen  of  Reynolds,  of  Gaines- 
borough,  and  of  Turner,  are,  on  the  whole,  an  artistic 
nation  or  not.  To  this  question  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton has  on  more  than  one  occa.sion  given  an  empliatic 
reply.  He  says  distinctly  and  deliberately  that  we 
are  not : 

"  When  the  student,  awakening  from  the  contemi)la- 
tion  of  an  art  growing  a  mighty  growth  in  a  genial  soil 
and  a  favoring  atmosjjhere,  turns  to  tie  days  and  places 
in  which  his  lot  is  cast,  1  ow  different  a  spectacle  is  re- 
vealed to  him  ;  the  whole  current  of  human  life  setting 
resolutely  in  a  direction  opposed  to  artistic  protluction ;  no 
love  of  beauty,  no  sense  of  the  outward  dignity  and  come- 
liness of  tilings  calling  on  the  imrt  of  the  public  for  ex- 
pression at  his  hands,  and,  us  a  corollary,  no  dignity,  no 
comeliness,  for  the  most  part,  ia  their  outward  aspect ; 
everywbert!  a  narrow  utilitaiianism  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  gratification  of  the  artistic  sense  amongst  things 
useful  ;  the  works  of  artists  sought  for  indeed,  V)ut  too 
of;  en  as  a  profitable  merchandise  or  a  vehicle  of  specular 
tion,  too  often  on  groun  "s  wholly  foreign  to  their  intrin- 
sic worth  as  productions  of  a  distinctive  form  of  human 
genius  with  laws  and  conditions  of  its  own.  All  this  he 
sees,  and  a  chilling  doubt  may  well  sometimes  creep  to 
his  heart  whether  he  has  in  modem  society  a  lawful 
place,  a  meaning,  and  a  justific  tion." 

Such  was  the  charge  against  mo<lem  society  which 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  formulated  in  the  first  of  his 
Academy  "  Discourses,"  delivered  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1879. 

"  BLUNT,   SUPERFICIAL,   DESULTORY,   SPASMODIC." 

He  went  still  further  in  addressing  the  Liverpool 
Art  Congress  nine  years  later  : 

"  Our  charge  is  that  with  the  great  majority  of  English- 
men the  appreciation  of  art,  as  art,  is  blunt,  is  superficial, 
is  desultory,  is  spasmodic  ;  that  our  countr>-men  have  no 
adequate  perception  of  the  place  of  art  as  an  element  of 
national  greatness  ;  that  they  do  not  count  its  achieve- 
ments among  the  sources  of  their  national  pride  ;  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  its  rital  imp;  irta  ce  in  the  pre.sent 
day  to  certain  branches  of  national  prosperity  ;  that  while 
what  is  excellent  receives  from  them  honor  and  recogni- 
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tion,  what  is  ignoble  and  hideous  is  not  detested  by  them 
—is,  indeed,  accepted  and  borne  with  a  dull,  indifferent 
acquiescence  ;  that  the  aesthetic  consciousness  is  not  with 
them  a  living  force,  impelling  them  towards  the  beauti- 
ful and  rebelling  against  the  unslightly." 

Among  a  ti'uly  artistic  race,  such  as  that  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  any  ugly  thing  :  the  instinct  of  what  is  beautiful 
not  only  delights  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in  lovely 
work,  but  forbids  and  banishes  whatever  is  graceless 
and  unsightly. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ART. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  is  other  than  hopeful  as  to  the  future  of 
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GIRL  AT  FOUNTAIN. 

modern  art.  Art  is  as  old  as  man  ;  its  life-springs 
leap  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  human  nature  ; 
they  are  perennial,  and  consequently  "this  ancient 
stream  of  pure  and  lofty  joys  will  not  dry  up  or  fail 
for  us  in  the  future."  Concerning  the  nature  of  the 
development  which  art  may  be  expected  to  assume  in 
the  years  to  come.  Sir  Frederick  can,  of  course,  only 
make  a  general  surmise.  He  thinks  that  for  some 
time  the  various  tendencies  of  the  artistic  force  will 
be  sharply  divided.  "  On  one  end  of  the  scale  there 
will  be  men  vividly  impressed  with  and  moved  by  all 
the  facts  of  life,  and  a  powerful  vitality  will  lend 
charm  and  light  to  their  works  ;  on  the  other  we  may 


expect  to  find  men  who  are  more  strongly  afiEected  by 
those  qualities  in  which  art  is  most  akin  to  music, 
and  in  their  works  the  poetry  of  form  and  color  will 
be  thrown  as  a  lovely  garment  over  abstract  ideas  or 
fabled  events."  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  for  a  time 
have  artists  like  MillaiS;  Fildes  and  Orchardson  on 
the  one  hand,  and  painters  like  Alma-Tadema,  Poyn- 
ter  and  Sir  Frederick  himself  on  the  other.  Eventu- 
ally "  Art,  acknowledging  the  present  without  relin- 
quishing the  past,  will,  it  may  be,  find  in  the  future 
new  and  noble  developments  of  its  Protean  splen- 
dor." 

ART  IN  RELATION  TO  MORA.LS  AND  RELIGION. 

The  question,  what  is  the  relation  in  which  art 
stands  to  morals  and  to  religion  ?  is  one  which  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  discussion  in  recent  years.  There 
have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  writers  who  have  asserted 
that  the  first  duty  of  all  artistic  production  is  the  in- 
culcation of  a  moral  lesson,  if  not,  indeed,  of  a  moral 
truth.  ' '  In  the  gospel  according  to  Ruskin,  art  is  not 
only  religion,  it  is  morality  also,"  says  that  eminent 
Ruskinite,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  accept  what  has  been  called  the  "  Per- 
sian carpet  theory,"  and  argue  that  inasmuch  as 
artistic  production  springs  from  aesthetic  and  not 
from  ethic  impulses  within  the  artist,  so  the  character 
of  the  production  is  independent  of  his  moral  attitude 
and  unaffected  by  it.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  adopts 
neither  view  of  the  question,  but  very  wisely  steers  a 
middle  course.  "  While  art  is  indeed  in  its  own 
nature  wholly  independent  of  morality,  and  while  the 
loftiest  moral  purport  can  add  no  jot  or  tittle  to  the 
merits  of  a  work  of  art,  as  such,  there  is  nevertheless 
no  error  deeper  or  more  deadly— and  I  use  the  words 
in  no  rhetorical  sense,  but  in  their  plain  and  sober 
meaning — than  to  deny  that  the  moral  complexion, 
the  ethos  of  the  artist,  does  in  truth  tinge  every  work 
of  his  hand,  and  fashion,  in  silence,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  Fate,  the  course  and  current  of  his  whole 
career."  Sir  Frederick  instances  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  art  and  morality, 
the  art  of  music,  and  quotes  Beethoven's  remark : 
"  He  to  whom  my  music  reveals  its  whole  significance 
is  lifted  up  above  all  the  sorrow  of  the  world."  Yet 
music,  with  all  its  universality,  teaches  no  definite 
moral  truth,  conveys  no  ethical  proposition,  and  has 
no  teaching  or  exhortation  in  its  voice. 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON'S  LOVE  FOR  MUSIC. 

It  may  here  be  noted  in  passing  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  is  a  warm  enthusiast  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  music.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  at  most  of 
the  important  London  concerts,  and  he  is  willing  at 
all  times  to  become  the  patron  of  any  worthy  enter- 
tainment of  which  music  forms  the  chief  or  essential 
part.  The  concert  which  he  gives  yearly  at  his  house 
in  Holland  Park  Road  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  his 
more  immediate  personal  friends  is  regarded  by  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  as  being 
unique  in  its  excellence.  The  President  is  also  greatly 
interested  in  the  drama,  and  may  often  be  seen  at  the 
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"hit"  (royal  academy). 

theatre.  It  was  he  who  was  mainly  responsible  two 
years  ago  for  the  substitution  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Banquet  of  the  toast  of  "  Music  and  the  Drama"  (on 
behalf  of  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Henry  Ir\-ing  and 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  responded)  for  that  of  "  Litera- 
ture and  Science."  The  former  toast  will  in  due 
course  be  submitted  again. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NUDE. 

Like  every  artist  of  standing.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
regards  the  study  of  the  nude  as  absolutely  essential 
to  any  painter  who  desires  to  excel  in  his  profession. 
All   the  figures  in  his  own  pictures    are,    as   we 


have  seen,  first  drawn  from 
the  nude  model  and  then 
draped.  Not  a  few,  of  his 
works  are,  indeed,  direct 
representations  of  the  un- 
draped  female  figure — such 
are  '-Phryne  at  Eleusis." 
"Anti<iu('  Juggling  Girl," 
and  "The  Bath  of  Psyche," 
to  mention  only  three.  £ir 
Fredericks  example  has,  in 
fact,  exercised  a  very  strong 
influence  Tipon  the  nude  in 
Englisli  art.  It  has  shown 
that  the  female  figure  may, 
in  tlie  hands  of  an  artist  vsnth 
a  lofty  ideal,  l)ecome  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  conveying  of 
ideas  tliat  are  at  once  beauti- 
ful, noble  and  jmre.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  reproduction  of 
such  a  work  as  the  "  Bath 
of  Psyche"  (Chantrey  Be- 
quest Collection)  would  have 
had  a  very  limited  sale; 
two  years  ago  the  proof  en- 
gravings of  that  picture  were 
all  "  subscribed"  long  before 
the  day  of  publication,  and 
the  i)rint8  of  it  have  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  In 
painting  the  nude  everything 
dei)ends  upon  the  treatment. 
There  is  as  vast  a  difference 
between  the  refined  maimer 
in  which  Sir  Frederick  dealt 
with  the  figure  in  his 
"Psyche" — which  may  be 
said  to  be  "  clothed  in  the 
l)erfect  garment  of  purity" 
— and  that  adopted  by  cer- 
tain French  painters — Gar- 
tiier,  the  illustrator  of  Ra- 
Nelais'  works,  for  example 
-as  there  is  between  their 
pictures  and  the  notorious  ex- 
ample of  his  own  work  which 
Parrhasins  bequeathed  to  the 
Emperor  Tiberius. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  O.  F.  WATTS,  R.A. 

In  this  connection  the  testimony  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts 
is  of  great  value.  "  To  abolish  the  model,"  said  that 
artist  some  years  ago  ("  Works  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,"  1886)  "  is  to  abolish  all  true  art,  for  the  paint- 
ing of  the  human  figure  is  beyond  compare  of  the 
highe.st  walk  of  it."  As  to  the  non-existence  of  that 
moral  degradation  which  some  consider  inseparable 
from  the  career  of  a  professional  sitter.  Watts  was 
equally  emphatic.  "  To  consider  that  sitting  for  the 
nude  is  a  debasing  proceeding  is  simplj-  absurd,  unless 
the  model  is  taken  from  that  class  of  women  to  come 
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into  contact  with  whom  is  ahnost  under  any  circum- 
stances debasing  in  itself,  and  this,  of  course,  is  what 
all  artists  are  careful  to  avoid.  In  saying  this,  I  speak 
not  for  myself  alone,  but  also  for  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton  and  others  of  my  profession." 

HIS  COURTESY  AND  CHARM  OF  MANNER. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  unfailing  courtesy  and 
ever-present  charm  of  manner  are  inborn  and  inalien- 
able, and  added  to  them  is  a  cultivated  tact  which 
enables  him  to  employ  them  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage.    He  is  attentive  to  his  correspondents,  and  even 
newspaper  interviewers — of  whose  race  he  is  not  in 
any  degree  enamored — find  him  affable  and  ready  to 
assist.     Earnest  in  his  love  for  his  noble  art,  he  is 
always  gladly  and  generously  helpful  to  young  paint- 
ers.   Sjnnpathy,  encouragement  and  advice  are  ever 
at  the  service  of  anj-  youth  who  shows  a  real  aptitude 
for  art ;  while  to  those  who  are  destined  to  fail  he 
does  the  greatest  kindness  in  his  power — he  dissuades 
them  from  a  career  for  which  they  are  unfitted,  and 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  excel.     Genuine 
merit — whether  among  writers,  actors,    painters  or 
sculptors — ever  meets  at  his  hands  with  a  warm  and 
unfeigned  appreciation.     His  nature  is  incapable  of 
envy  ;  and  no  man  is  more  strong  in  his  denunciation 
of  that  narrow,  unsympathizing  spirit  which  feeds  its 
self-complacencj-  on  the  disparagement  of    others. 
"That  spii'it,"  as  he  told  the  Academy  students  in 
1881,  "  stunts  and  shrivels  those  who  }'ieldto  it,  and  by 
blinding  them  more  and  more  to  the  worth  and  beauty 
that  are  in  the  work  which  is  not  their  own,  deprives 
them  of  the  priceless  stimulus  of  a  noble  emulation." 
"Leighton  has  painted  many  noble  pictures,"  Mr. 
Watts  once  remarked  ;  "  biit  his  life  is  more  noble 
than  them  all." 

NUMBER    TWO   HOLLAND   PARK  ROAD. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  house  is  at  No.  3  Holland 
Park  Road.  It  was  bviilt  for  him  by  Mr.  George 
Aitchison.  A.R.A. ,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  exterior  to  invite  attention  ; 
it  strikes  the  passer-by  as  being  a  plain,  substantial 
brick  building,  with  an  Arab  dome  at  the  one  end 
and  a  glass  studio  on  iron  pillars  at  the  other.  Once 
inside  the  house  you  are  bewildered  by  the  wealth  of 
beauty  which  surrounds  j-ou.  Beautiful  pictures, 
pieces  of  statuary  and  valuable  objets  d'art  are  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides.  In  the  entrance  hall,  for  example, 
is  a  very  fine  bronze  statue  of  "  Icarus  "  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert  (a  recently  elected  R.A.),  specially  executed 
for  Sir  Frederick  by  that  gifted  young  sculptor.  The 
large  hall,  which  we  next  enter,  has  its  walls  covered 
with  brilliant  blue  and  white  tiles,  the  color  of  which 
is  accentuated  by  the  contrast  which  the  dark  floor 
and  staircase  afford.  In  front  of  the  staircase  is  a 
large  stuffed  peacock,  standing  on  a  very  valuable 
inlaid  cabinet,  near  which  are  some  rare  jars  and  a 
large  brazen  pot.  The  walls  of  the  staircase  are,  as 
a  rule,  covered  with  pictures — occasionally  some  of 
these  are  absent  on  loan  at  various  art  exhibitions — 
among  them  being  a  portrait  of  Sir  Frederick  himself 
done  some  years  ago  bj'  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  the  portrait  of  Captain  Burton,  to  which  we 


referred  on  a  previous  page,  and  an  unfinished  paint- 
ing by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  Lord  Rockingham 
seated  at  a  table  with  his  secretary,  Ednmnd  Burke. 
Sir  Frederick's  larger  studio  is  a  lofty  and  well-lighted 
apartment,  upon  the  walls  of  which  may  be  seen,  in 
addition  to  a  cast  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  an 
immense  number  of  sketches  in  oil  and  water  colors 
—mementoes  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  many  tours 
in  Ireland,  Italy,  Spain,  Palestine,  Greece,  Egypt  and 
other  interesting  parts  of  the  world.  The  works 
which  fill  the  numerous  bookcases  bear  evidence  to 
the  owner's  cultivated  literary  taste  and  catholicity 
of  mind.  Beyond  the  large  studio  is  a  smaller  one 
built  entirely  of  glass,  in  which,  as  Sir  Frederick  will 
smilingly  inform  you,  "  a  man  can  always  work  if  he 
can  work  out  of  doors."  The  fogs  which  at  times 
visit  Kensington  have  rendered  this  structure  an  im- 
perative adjunct  to  the  house. 

THE  ARAB  HALL. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  resi- 
dence is  the  far-famed  Arab  Hall,  of  which  we  give  a 
picture  on  page  565.  The  roof  rises  into  a  dome, 
with  eight  small  arched  windows,  each  of  which  is 
filled  with  colored  glass  from  the  East ;  while  on 
three  sides  of  the  Hall  are  arched  recesses.  Each 
arch  is  supported  by  white  marble  columns  standing 
on  bases  of  green.  The  capitals  of  these  columns 
consist  of  various  sorts  of  birds  from  the  chisel  of  the 
late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm.  The  pavement  is  of  black  and 
white  marble,  and  inmiediately  beneath  the  dome  is 
a  square  basin  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  black  marble, 
with  a  fountain  playing  in  the  middle. 

SINCERITY  INDISPENSABLE. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by 
quoting  the  eloquent  advice  to  the  yoiing  with 
which  he  wound  up  his  latest  public  utterance— his 
response  to  the  toast  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the 
banquet  on  April  29.  In  this  advice  will  be  found 
much  of  the  secret  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  own 
success : 

"  To  the  very  young  I  would  fain  offer  one  or  two  mat- 
ters for  thought  if,  perchance,  they  will  hearken  to  one 
who  has  grown  old  in  unwavering  sympathy  with  their 
struggles  and  their  doubts.  I  would  beg  them  to  keep 
ever  before  their  eyes  the  vital  truth  that  sincerity  is  the 
well-spring  of  all  lasting  achievement,  and  that  no  good 
thing  ever  took  root  in  untruth  or  in  self-deception.  1 
would  urge  them  to  remember  that  if  every  excellent 
work  is  stamped  with  the  personality  of  its  author,  no 
work  can  be  enduring  that  is  stamped  with  a  borrowed 
stamp,  and  that,  therefore,  their  first  duty  is  to  see  that 
the  thoughts,  the  emotions,  the  impressions  they  fix  on 
the  canvas  are  in  very  truth  their  own  thoughts,  their 
own  emotions,  their  own  spontaneous  impressions,  and 
not  those  of  others  ;  for  work  that  does  not  spring  from 
the  heart  has  no  roots,  and  will  of  a  certainty  wither  and 
perish.  This  other  maxim  also  I  would  urge  on  them^ 
that  true  genius  knows  no  hurry,  that  patience  is  of  its 
essence  and  thoroughness  its  constant  mark  ;  and,  lastly, 
I  would  ask  them  to  believe  that  the  gathered  experience 
of  past  ages  is  a  precious  heritage  and  not  an  irksome 
load,  and  that  nothing  will  better  fortify  them  for  future 
and  free  development  than  the  reverent  and  the  loving 
study  of  the  past." 


A  NEW  CAREER  FOR  COLLEGE  MEN. 


BY  EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  PH.D. 


AS  the  college  year  draws  to  a  close  many  a  senior 
is  asking  him.self :  What  shall  1  do  next  ? 
Many  a  one  who  has  already  determined  in  a  general 
way  to  enter  an  educational  career  is  a-sking  himself  : 
Where  shall  I  begin  ?    What  shall  I  do  ftrst  ? 

The  following  paper  contains  an  answer  to  both 
questions.  There  is  no  better  field  in  the  United 
States  to-day  for  j'oung  men.  ambitions  to  do  them- 
Belves  and  their  country  a  service,  than  the  ednca- 
tioual.  There  is  no  department  of  our  national  life 
where  promoticm  is  surer  and  sjjeedier  or  the  reward, 
such  as  it  is,  more  certain  than  in  that  of  education, 
whether  in  lower  or  higher  schools  or  in  public  or 
private  institutions. 

The  jtossible  pecuniary  rewards  are,  it  is  true,  not  so 
great  as  in  law,  medicine,  or  business  ;  thougli  even  in 
this  respect  education  is  not  so  unfavorable  as  it  was 
in  times  gone  by.  There  is  a  general  ujiward  tend- 
ency to  salaries  in  all  grades  of  educational  work, 
which  gives  evidence  that  the  community  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  importance  of  education  and 
the  necessity  of  ofifering  adeijuate  pecuniary  renmn- 
eration  if  it  wishes  to  retain  for  this  work  the  best 
talent. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  real  attrac- 
tions in  an  educational  career  nmst  be  sought  in  other 
circumstances  tlian  the  possibility  of  earning  a  great 
income.  Tin-  first  of  these  is  social  position.  It  may 
seem  at  first  blush  a  little  comical  to  si>eak  of  the 
social  iK>sition  of  the  teacher.  The  jiedagogue  lias 
been  known  so  long  in  literature  and  history  as  ratlier 
the  butt  of  the  community  that  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  connect  the  idea  of  social  dignity  with  him  or  his 
calling.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  teacher 
has  a  position  iu  the  ccjmmunity  to-day  in  this  coun- 
try which  he  has  never  before  had  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  this  ixtsition  is  increasing  in  dignity 
and  lionor  with  every  passing  year.  So  plain  is  this 
that  Mr.  Bryce  was  stnick  by  it  in  his  studies  of 
American  life.  In  his  "American  Commonwealth  "  he 
says  :  "  The  professors  seem  to  be  always  among  the 
social  aristocracy  of  the  city  in  which  they  live, 
though  usually  unable  from  the  smallness  of  their  in- 
come to  enjoy  social  life  as  the  correspondmg  class 
does  in  Scotland  or  even  in  England.  The  position  of 
president  Ls  often  one  of  honor  and  influence.  No 
university  dignitaries  in  Great  Britain  are  so  well 
known  to  the  public  or  have  their  opinions  quoted 
with  so  much  respect  as  the  heads  of  seven  or  eight 
leading  univer.sities  of  the  United  States."* 

Tliis  is  none  too  strong.  The  position  of  President 
of  Harvard  College  is  no  less  honored  than  that  of 
Governor  of   Massachusetts,  and  there  is  no  f)fficial 
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l)osition  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore  tliat  compares  in  dignity  or  honor  with  that 
of  Pre.sident  of  Columbia  College,  or  of  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  respectively. 

If  we  liad  a  national  university  at  Wa-shington,  its 
head  would  certainly  rank  in  public  estimation  on  a 
par  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Even  iu  our  smaller  towns  the  superintendent  of 
l)ublic  schools,  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  position,  occu- 
pies easily  the  most  prominent  station  in  the  com- 
munity. The  social  standing  of  a  Harvard  College 
professor  in  that  most  exclusive  of  all  cities,  the 
Hub,  is  V)eyond  question,  and  smaller  in.stitutions 
confer  similar  honor  within  their  respective  spheres. 

Nor  is  the  opportunity  of  securing  recognition  for 
eminent  public  services  le.ss  in  the  educational  field 
than  in  that  of  most  other  cai'eers.  Horace  Mann, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Henry  Barnard, 
William  Pepper,  William  R.  Harper,  Bishop  Vincent, 
James  McCosh,  Noah  Porter,  W.  T.  Harris  and  G. 
Stanley  Hall  are  household  words  throughout  the 
United  States  where  any  interest  is  taken  in  higher 
things  at  all.  This  opportunity  is  bound  to  increase. 
The  general  public  is  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  education  such  as  it  has  never  taken  before.  A 
significant  sign  of  the  times  is  the  amount  of  space 
which  our  daily  newspapers  and  magazines  are  giv- 
ing to  educational  news — something  absolutely  un- 
known even  a  few  years  ago.  Every  new  Hieory  in 
education,  almost  everj'  new  device  in  school  room 
practice,  can  now  secure  public  attention  and  recog- 
nition. The  condition  of  our  village  schools,  the  re- 
quirements in  English  for  admission  to  colleges,  the 
state  of  our  city  school  systems  now  get  full  treat- 
ment in  the  columns  of  our  leading  periodicals.  Any 
man  or  woman  who  has  something  to  say  on  educa- 
tional theory  or  something  to  do  in  educational  work 
now  has  a  magnificent  opix>rtunitj% 

Finally  and  chiefly,  there  is  an  absolutely  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  to  do  high  and  worthy  work  in 
our  educational  s3'8tem. 

And  it  is  this  fact  which  should  especially  appeal  to 
the  generous  soul  of  the  liberally  educated  youth. 
Where  the  opportunity  for  service  is,  thither  our 
youth  shoiild  throng.  Here  are  jjossibilities  of  ren- 
dering the  nation  and  the  race  services  which  may 
fairly  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  best  that  men 
have  ever  rendered  in  any  field.  The  organization 
of  national  education  on  a  broad  basis  suited  to 
our  wants  and  conditions  is  a  task  so  gigantic,  so 
far  reaching  in  all  its  effects,  not  only  upon  us 
but  also  upon  the  entire  world,  that  any  one  of  us 
may  well  be  content    if  he  has  helped  only  in    a 
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small  part  of  the  field  toward  the  progress  of  the 
great  cause.  Never  before  has  the  race  felt  in  any 
real  way  that  education  is  an  interest  of  paramount 
importance  to  society  ;  that  it  represents  a  vital  and 
permanent  need  to  the  modern  world  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  need  of  protection  against  the 
foreign  foe,  or  of  justice  against  the  domestic  agres- 
sor.  It  is,  therefore,  destined  to  Locome  a  great  de- 
partment of  public  administration,  ts  far  reaching 
in  its  working,  as  important  in  its  fui.  ctions  as  the 
<departnient  of  foreign  affairs,  the  army,  he  navy  or 
the  courts.  This  all  means  an  ever  wic'ening  and 
multiplying  opportunit}'  for  the  men  and  w  -Jinen  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  great  department  of  modern 
life.  In  this,  as  in  other  fields,  it  goes  without  the 
saying  that  the  great  prizes  will  go  to  the  men  and 
T\^omen  who  have  brains  to  conceive  and  the  strength 
to  execute  far-reaching  plans  of  wide  and  lofty  scope. 
The  gi'eat  majority  will  undoubtedly  achieve  only 
a  moderate  success  as  they  do  in  law  or  medicine,  or 
the  church  ;  but  this  will  certainly  not  be  on  ac- 
count of  any  lack  of  opportunity. 

Still  another  inducement  is  offered  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  work  to  persons  of  a  reflective  and 
scholarly  habit.  It  gives  such  persons  a  chance  to 
cultivate  learning  while  gaining  a  livelihood,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  cultivat- 
ing learning.  This  forms  an  irresistible  attraction 
to  certain  types  of  mind.  Every  kind  of  active  life 
educates  more  or  less  ;  but  a  teacher  who  is  success- 
ful must  also  be  a  student,  and  thus  he  is  forced  by 
the  conditions  of  success  in  his  calling  to  do  the  very 
things  which  also  tend  to  develop  and  train  him.  An 
educationist — whether  as  teacher  or  as  administrator 
— must  perforce  be  a  growing  man  if  he  would  be 
.successful.  Most  men  must  turn  aside  from  the 
tasks  of  their  daily  lives  if  they  would  get  intellectual 
and  spiritual  refreshment,  but  the  teacher  finds  it  in 
his  daily  work  if  he  be  only  true  to  it. 

The  ediTcational  career  then  offers  one  of  the  most 
attractive  openings  to  a  young  man  of  ability  and 
ambition.  How  shall  he  enter  it?  First  of  all,  he 
should  be  a  scholar  along  some  higher  line  of  woi'k — 
literature,  science,  art,  economics,  politics,  historj-. 
Se  should  have  some  specialty  where  his  interests 
are  active  and  his  enthusiasm  keen.  No  man  can  be 
a  "  good  all  round  man  "  unless  he  has  studied  some 
.subject  long  enough  and  gone  into  it  deep  enough  to 
catch  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  to  acquire  the  self 
poise  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
probed  some  subject,  however  small,  to  its  depths. 

Next,  he  should,  above  all,  not  enter  it  without 
some  preliminary  study  of  education.  He  can  do  the 
highest  kind  of  work  only  when  he  comprehends  the 
relation  of  his  subject  as  a  branch  of  education  to 
■similar  and  different  subjects.  Nor  can  he  do  his 
best  work  in  an  educational  institution  unless  he 
realizes  that  the  latter  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  sys- 
tem or  complex  of  educational  institutions  toward 
•each  one  of  which  it  has  important  relations.  In  a 
word,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  origin  and    development    of    educational 


theory,  and  also  with  the  history  of  educational 
practices,  institutions  and  systems.  In  this  way  only 
can  he  get  that  point  of  view  which  will  enable  him 
to  overlook  the  whole  field  and  realize  where  he  is, 
and  how  he  can  best  apply  his  efforts  toward  solving 
the  problems  involved  in  educational  progress. 

Having  thus  prepared  himself  to  undertake  woi'k 
along  this  line,  the  future  educator  must  choose  where 
he  will  make  his  debut,  at  what  point  he  will  attack 
the  problem,  which  he  hopes  to  solve. 

It  is  the  second  purpose  of  this  article  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  new  educational  opportunity  which  has 
come  to  the  American  youth  onl}-  lately.  Until  re- 
cently the  college  man  ready  for  this  work  has  had 
really  only  two  choices.  He  could  either  take  a  col- 
lege tutorship  or  a  subordinate  place  in  p^^blic  school 
work.  In  either  case  he  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  valuable  experience  which  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him  in  after  life.  In  both  cases,  he  was  compelled 
to  do  an  immense  amount  of  drudgery — hack  work — 
long  after  the  time  when  it  had  ceased  to  have  any 
beneficial  results  for  him.  He  was,  indeed,  often  so 
involved  with  routine  work  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity or  strength  for  further  study,  and  served  as  a 
drudge  for  so  long  a  period  that  by  the  time  he  had 
attained  a  higher  position  all  his  elasticity — physical, 
mental  and  spiritual — was  gone  and  he  went  through 
life  a  veritable  drone — the  history  of  too  many  Amer- 
ican college  professors  and  not  a  few  public -school 
men. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  opening  from  the 
door  of  the  university  to  the  higher  paths  of  useful- 
ness in  the  educational  world  has  come  to  the  college 
man.  It  has  been  brought  into  our  American  life  by 
the  movement  known  as  University  Extension  to  which 
American  education  seems  likely  to  owe  so  much.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  work  done 
under  this  name.  It  is  now  widely  known  and  does 
not  need  any  further  description  for  our  purposes 
here. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  is  carried  on  by  the  University  Extension 
lecturer,  and  it  is  his  career  that  is  a  new  and  promis- 
ing element  in  our  educational  life.  The  Extension 
lecturer  must  prepare  a  course  of  six  or  ten  or  twelve 
lectures  upon  some  topic  which  he  has  studied  so 
deeply  and  extensively  that  he  has  obtained  a  com- 
plete grasp  of  it  in  all  its  bearings — made  himself,  in 
a  word,  thoroughly  at  home  in  it.  He  then  delivers 
this  course  of  lectures  before  Extension  audiences, 
quizzes  them,  answers  their  questions,  and  in  his 
class  exercise  following  the  lecture  sets  them  sub- 
jects for  brief  essays,  assists  them  in  finding  materials 
for  study,  examines  and  criticises  their  papers,  and 
finally,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  gives  them  an  ex- 
amination. As  he  gives  only  one  lecture  a  week  or 
one  a  fortnight  before  the  same  audience  he  leaves 
them  time  to  do  considerable  study  between  the 
lectures.  By  taking  audiences  in  different  places  he 
is  enabled  to  utilize  the  same  course  of  lectures  many 
different  times.  Thus,  he  may  lecture  every  Mon- 
day night  at  place  A,  every  Tuesday  night  at  place* 
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B,  every  Wednesday  night  at  place  C,  etc.  By  thus 
limiting  the  field  covered  by  his  lectures  he  is  enabled 
to  work  it  over  more  carefully  and  post  himself  more 
thoroughly  upon  it  every  time  he  repeats  the  course. 

This  is  also  very  necessary  ;  for  the  Extension 
lectiirer  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  c-ol- 
lege  instructor.  The  latter  has  before  him  a  crowd 
of  immature  lads  who  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
subject  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  embaiTass  him 
with  inconvenient  (piestions.  and  who.  in  any  case. 
may  be  reduced  to  silence  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  college  discii)line  if  tliey  become  troublesome. 
The  Extension  lecturer  has  an  audience  of  gi'owni 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have  thought  ui)On 
the  subiect ;  .some  of  whom  may  have  read  long  and 
tlioroughly  ui)on  it.  He  may  at  any  time  liappen  uj)- 
on  some  one  who  is  more  familiar  with  certain  details 
than  he  himself.  He  must  always  be  reaily  to  l)e  ques- 
tioned by  the  keenest  sort  of  ediicated  and  imeducated 
men  and  women  whom  he  cannot  dispose  of  with  the 
remark  "  yoia  are  not  cM  enough  to  understand  this 
l)oint."' 

While  all  this  makes  the  work  of  the  Extension  lect- 
urer much  more  severe  than  that  of  tlie  college  in- 
.structor,  it  makes  it  also  more  develojang  for  the  man 
himself.  It  is  commonly  objected  to  the  work  of  tlie 
teacher  that  it  is  necessarily  na^•o^^^ng  :  that  inter- 
course with  a  lot  of  half-bake(I  boys  wliom  he  neces- 
sarily grows  to  regard  as  his  inferiors  has  a  most  in- 
jurious effect  on  his  own  mind  or  character.  There 
is,  undoubte<lly.  trutli  in  the  objection,  and  any  grow- 
ing teacher  finds  he  must  make  a  steady  eflfort  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  l>ecomint,'  su1)ject  to  .such  an  influ- 
ence. But  the  life  of  the  E.xtension  lecturer  is  all  in 
the  direction  of  eidarging  his  horizon,  broadening  his 
view.  shari)ening  his  inti^llect. 

The  University  Extension  lecturer  has  also  another 
advantage  in  his  work,  and  that  is  tlie  opportunitj'  to 
see  and  study  men.  He  combines  in  his  activity  tlie 
advantage  of  the  .study  and  of  practical  life.  He  is 
called  to  l>e  a  specialist  in  knowledge  and  also  a  man- 
ager of  the  public.  This  experience  is  of  great  value 
to  an  educationist,  and  gives  him  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  his  work  over  the  mere  pedant.  The  work 
itself,  moreover,  necessarily  makes  him  known.  At- 
tention is  attracted  to  his  work.  School  Boards  on 
the  lookout  for  superintendents,  college  presidents 
looking  for  possible  professors,  trustees  seardiing  the 
country  for  college  and  university  presidents  are  all 
pretty  sure  to  hear  of  the  successful  Extension  lect- 
urer. So  well  recognized  is  this  in  England  that  no 
one  exx)ects  a  successfiil  man  to  stay  in  the  work  ver.\- 
long.  It  is  equally  true  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
shortest  roads  to  high  positions  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  lies  to-day  through  the  Extension  lecture 
work. 

Finally  the  successful  University  Extension  lecturer 
has  now  the  opportunity  of  making  a  modest  li\-ing 
from  his  work  in  this  field  which  compares  favorabh* 
with  that  of  the  college  professor.  The  experience  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  is  that  the  supply  of  good  Extension  lecturers 


is  far  below  the  demand,  and  this  is  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  other  centers  of  work.  The  subjects  of  in- 
struction thus  far  most  popular  have  been  literature, 
history  and  economics,  though  many  courses  have 
been  called  for  in  science  and  a  few  in  mathematics. 
On  the  whole,  the  subject  is  not  so  important  as  the- 
man.  If  a  man  gets  a  reputation  for  good,  thorough 
Extension  work  he  is  called  for  almost  without  refer- 
ence to  his  subject. 

To  succeed  as  a  University  Extension  lecturer  a 
man  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  scholarship  in  the 
subjects  on  which  he  lectures.  He  nmst  be  a  spe- 
cialist on  some  subject  or  part  of  a  subject.  A  course 
of  graduate  study  then  is  almost  absolutely  requisite 
to  success.  This  may  be  taken  while  he  is  studying 
extension  work  as  noted  1)elow.  In  the  second  place, 
he  must  have  an  interest  in  educational  matters  as 
such.  He  must  .study  educational  .systems,  educa- 
tional methods  and  educational  theories.  Univer- 
sity Extension  is  only  one  of  scores  of  educational 
agencies,  and  it  cannot  be  organized  in  the  best  way 
unless  one  realizes  its  connection  with  the  other 
forces  at  work  in  the  community. 

In  the  third  place  the  would-be  Extension  lecturer 
must  be  acciuainted  witli  the  technical  details  of  the 
work  and  be  able  to  work  properly  tlie  machinery  of 
University  Extension  Teaching.  So  clearly  has  this 
been  jiroved  by  experience  that  the  American  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  has  estab- 
lished a  ,>ieniinaryforthe  training  of  University  Exten- 
sion lecturers,  and  for  the  study  of  American  educa- 
tional problems,  where  college  men  looking  forward 
to  the  career  of  Extension  lecturers  may  get  the  train- 
ing reipiisite  for  their  future  work.  This  seminary 
combines  the  three  things  :  opportunity  for  graduate 
study  in  one's  si)ecialty  :  investigation  of  general  edu- 
cational problems  ;  and  study  of  practical  details  of 
the  work. 

The  University  Extension  field  offers  a  grand  op- 
portunity for  the  scholarly,  aml)itious.  industrious 
college  man  who  is  reaching  out  to  the  highest  po.ssibili- 
ties  of  service  to  his  country  and  race.  Rev.  W.  Hud- 
son Shaw,  the  great  Oxford  Extension  lecturer  has 
just  given  up  his  parish  and  refused  a  most  flattering 
offer  of  a  living  in  the  North  of  England  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  Extension  lecturing,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  in  this  field  there  is  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  a  sound  doctrine  of  good  and 
higher  living  to  the  mas-ses  of  the  people  in  such  a 
way  as  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  national  life.  There 
has  certainly  never  been  an  opportunity  in  all  historj' 
that  could  compare  %\'ith  this  to  preach  a  sound  edu- 
cational doctrine  to  the  masses — to  bring  to  every  one 
the  message  that  it  is  his  duty  to  enroll  education 
among  the  .serioiis  interests  of  his  life,  and  that  he  is 
bound  to  pursue  his  self-education  through  life  with 
the  same  earnestness  as  he  pursues  his  religion,  his 
politics,  his  amusements,  his  business.  In  this  work 
the  educationist  becomes  a  philanthropist  and  the 
philanthropist  an  educationist.  He  who  feels  within 
him  the  divine  instincts  of  the  teacher  can  find  no 
better  place  than  this  to  preach  and  teach. 
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DECORATIVE  ART  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

THE  Century  opens  with  two  short  articles  on  the 
fair,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  magnificently  illnstrated.  The  wood  en- 
gravings and  half-tones,  from  the  drawings  made 
especially  for  the  Century  by  the  artist  Castaigne, 
and  from  photographs  of  the  work  of  "Walter  MacEwen 
and  Gari  Melchers,  are  tmnsiially  fine.  The  last  two 
.artists  form  the  chief  subject  of  Mr.  W.  Lewis  Era- 
ser's paper  on  ' '  Decorative  Painting  at  the  World's 
Eair."  Mr.  Eraser  is  a  capable  critic  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  one  objection  he  makes  to  the  oth- 
erwise marvelously  successfiil  and  elaborate  scheme 
of  decoration  in  the  White  City  : 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  feel  that  sculpture,  excel- 
lent as  much  of  it  is,  has  been  overdone  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  painting.  When  I  stood  under  the  domes  of 
the  towers  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  and  saw  the 
paintings  by  Shirlaw,  Blashfield.  Reed,  Beckwith, 
Simmons,  Weir,  Reinhart  and  Cox,  and  stood  before 
Maynard's  work  in  the  porticos  of  the  Agricultural 
Building,  and  turned  from  these  to  the  magnificent 
flat  wall-spaces  on  the  Transportation  and  other 
"buildings,  and  imagined  what  might  have  been  done 
thereon,  I  could  not  help  wondering  why  I  should  be 
compelled  to  crane  my  neck  in  the  search  for  paint- 
ings, and  why  bas-relief  in  some  instances  should 
have  been  preferred.  But  after  this  is  said,  I  cannot 
help  admitting  that  it  savors  of  captious  criticism  ; 
for  the  whole  country  should  be  thankful  for  what 
painting  has  been  done  (and  I  am  told  that  more  is  to 
be  done  by  Millet.  Earle,  Dora  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Monnies,  Miss  Cassatt  and  perhaps  LaEarge)— thank- 
ful to  Chicago  for  having  taken  the  initiative  in 
showing  to  the  people  who  are  too  busy  to  go  abroad 
what  a  powerful  adjunct  to  architectural  effect  paint- 
ing may  be  ;  for  proving  what  those  who  know  our 
art  best  have  for  several  years  asserted,  that  our 
painters  are  particularly  fitted  for  this  branch  of  art 
activity  ;  and  for  the  hint,  not  to  the  builders  of 
great  public  buildings  only,  but  to  those  who  seek 
beautiful  and  artistic  homes." 

Of  Melchers  and  MacEwen,  Mr.  Eraser  says  the 
former's  work  is  characterized  by  a  strength  and 
anasculinity  which  especially  fits  him  to  depict  the 
grand  and  heroic,  as  in  his  great  composition  on  the 
tympanum—"  The  Arts  of  War."  MacEwen,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  credited  with  a  softness  and  subtlety  of 
touch  as  his  chief  charm. 

"  In  discussing  the  World's  Eair,  we  all  like  to 
avoid  the  subject  of  bigness.  We  knew  it  would  be 
big,  and  that  it  would  be  none  the  more  aesthetic  for 
that ;  but  the  bigness  of  these  pictures,  and  the 
studios  in  which  they  were  being  painted,  were  not 
without  their  effect.  It  has  seldom  happened  that  an 
artist  has  had  for  atelier  a  whole  art  gallery  in  which 


to  paint  two  pictures,  even  when  the  pictures  were 
40  feet  long,  but  such  was  the  happy  fate  of  these  two 
gentlemen ;  and  while  seated  beside  the  enormous 
stove,  into  which  coal  was  poured  by  the  wheelbarrow 
load,  shouting  chat  at  the  artists,  who  looked  absurdly 
small — like  Palmer  Cox's  Brownies — when  compared 
with  the  colossi  they  were  painting,  I  could  not  help 
drawing  a  comparison  between  their  comfort  and  the 
discomfort  of  those  who,  painting  on  top  of  risky 
scaffolds,  in  an  uneven,  uncertain  light — and  develop- 
ing that  particularly  irritating  ailment,  crick  in  the 
neck — had  decorated  the  Liberal  Arts  domes,  or  of  the 
Dodge  Brothers,  in  the  dome  of  the  Administration 
Building,  making  each  morning  their  aerial  flight  up 
287  feet  of  spindly  ladders,  and  their  earthward  and 
bedward  descent  in  the  darkness  after  midnight." 

To  show  the  care  with  which  the  minutest  details 
and  subordinate  parts  of  the  huge  decorative  paint- 
ings have  been  worked  out,  Mr.  Eraser  says  : 

' '  It  tormented  me  to  see  MacEwen  day  after  day 
spending  himself  on  the  sixtj^  or  seventy  feet  of 
border  around  his  pictures  while  the  compositions 
called  aloud  to  him,  and  I  remarked,  '  Why  don't 
you  let  Cameron  (his  clever  assistant)  do  that  ? ' 

"  '  I  suppose  I  ought  to.  Cameron  would  do  it  as 
well  as  I,  but — oh,  well,  it  won't  take  long ;  it's  a 
part  of  the  work,  and  naturally  a  fellow,  given  a 
chance,  wants  to  show  what  he  can  do,  and  nothing- 
ought  to  be  slighted  ? ' 

"  It  was  to  me  most  melancholy,  as  I  looked  at  the 
decoration  of  the  Liberal  Arts  domes  and  the  porticos 
of  the  Agiicultural  Building,  that  so  much  excellent 
art  had  been  put  upon  raw  plaster,  that  up  to  date  the 
greatest  efforts  of  so  many  of  our  leading  painters 
must  in  a  few  months  pass  out  of  existence — be  but  a 
memory — and  I  am  glad  that  the  pictures  for  the 
tympana,  being  painted  on  canvas,  and  therefore 
removable,  are  not  to  perish  in  the  using  ;  that  these 
examples  of  two  American  artists,  the  recipients  of 
many  honors  abroad,  but  all  too  little  known  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  are  likely  to  remain  with  us." 


THE  ARTIST  BUILDERS  OF  THE  FAIR. 

CANDACE  WHEELER  wi-ites  the  exposition 
article  in  Harper's  and,  under  the  title  "A 
Dream  City,"  waxes  rhetorical  with  a  frequency 
which  is  to  be  excused  in  the  face  of  the  inspiring 
subject. 

"  Unlike  any  city  which  ever  existed  in  substance, 
this  one  has  been  built  all  at  once,  by  one  impulse,  at 
one  period,  at  one  stage  of  knowledge  and  arts,  by 
men  almost  equally  prominent  and  equally  developed 
in  power.  The  differences  in  their  results  are  indica- 
tions of  individuality  alone,  and  not  of  periods,  cir- 
cumstances and  influences. 

"  No  gradual  growth  of  idea  is  to  be  traced,  no 
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ARTISTS    AND    OTHER    PERSONS    CONNK*  ixi-b     AITll     THE     .'.  wi.Lb .        wLL'MBIa:,    L.M'OSITION". 


1.  Col.  Edmund  RIcr. 

2.  C.  S.  Koliihart. 

3.  J.  Aldcn  W.lr. 

4.  Philip  Martlny. 
6.  Olln  L.  Warner. 


•1.  CicorKP  W.  Mavnard. 
7.  .1.  Carroll  R.skwlth. 
K.  E   H.  HlashflrM. 
It.  E.  E.  Simmons. 
10.  H.  K.  Scbladt-nnunndt. 


11.  n.  C.  French. 

12.  E.  C.  Hotter 

13.  E.  E.  GarnHev. 

14.  John  J.  Itovle. 

15.  Robert  Reed. 


IB.  Walter  Ma<-Ewen. 

17.  Frederick  MaoMonnleg. 

18    VV.  I,.  Dodue. 

111.  Mr.  UreoKler. 

20.  A.  P.  Proctor. 


21.  .1.  F.  O'SuUlvan. 

22.  J.  A.  BlankenHhlp- 
2:1.  Oarl  MeUhers. 

24.  Martin  Bor^ord. 
26.  E.  S.  Cameron. 


budding  of  new  thouglit  uiwn  a  formulated  scheme. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  sprung  into  being 
fully  conceived  and  perfectlj-  planned  without  pro- 
gressive development  or  widening  of  scope. 

'•  For  the  building  of  this  city  the  privileged  few 
have  been  called.  It  has  l)een  said  to  them,  practi- 
cally :  Bring  together  all  your  dreams  of  beautiful 
architecture;  remember  the  best  work  of  the  races 
who  have  lived  and  built  V)efore  our  time  ;  call  all 
that  hits  been  dedicated  to  religion,  or  devoted  to 
luxury,  or  given  to  national  use— and  from  them  all 
devise  something  of  to-day  which  shall  take  its  place 
in  all  men's  minds  as  a  symlwl  of  the  power  of  to-day 
to  imagine  and  construct.  Let  it  represent  the  present 
as  well  as  recall  the  past  :  make  it  sha<low  forth  the 
highest  tendencies  as  well  as  the  practical  uses  of 
the  present." 

The  writer  describes  in  the  midst  of  the  beauties  of 
the  White  City,  a  little  log  cabin  known  as  the  Hun- 
ter's Camp,  wiiich  nestled  among  the  reeds  at  one  end 
of  the  island,  and  which  furnished  a  rendezvous  for 
the  artists  and  decorators.  "It  is  just  a  little  one- 
roomed  cabin  with  a  stick  and  mud  chimney,  but  the 
sticks  and  mud  hide  a  carefully  built  cone  of  brick, 
which  makes  roaring  fires  a  safe  possibility. 

"During  the  months  when  the  decoration  of  the 
building  was  in  progress,  this  particular  camp  was  a 


l>lace  where  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  ideal 
city  gathered  at  night  to  sit  in  the  firehght,  while 
pipes  and  cigars  sent  their  curling  incen.se  to  mingle 
with  the  smoke  of  the  wood.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  keen  an  enjojonent  they  found  in  the  unwonted 
association  of  artistic  lalxjr.  Each  one  being  at  work 
through  the  day  in  some  improvised  studio,  or  in  the 
domes  and  vestibules  which  they  were  enriching,  they 
gathered  at  night  to  discuss  not  only  the  relation  of 
each  others  work  to  the  whole  grand  plan,  but  to 
consider  i)rinciples  and  traditions  of  decoration,  and 
to  try  them  a.s  applicable  to  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  ideal  city.  They  exchanged  opinions  or  theo- 
ries, and  gave  each  other  the  benefit  of  any  little  dis- 
covery of  manipulation  \vhich  made  the  difficult  sur- 
face of  the  plaster  more  amenable  to  the  application 
of  pigments.  The  '  ma,ster  painters '  and  the  sculptors 
and  tlie  builders  were  a  pleasant  crowd  in  a  jtleasant 
place.  Outside,  the  little  steam-launch  which  brought 
them  lay  bobbing  and  lapping  upon  the  water  of  the- 
lagoon.  In  the  dark  and  yellow  lights  of  the  cabin's 
interior  the  men  who  were  all  the  day  mounted  on 
ladders  and  scaffolds  painting  the  interiors  of  the- 
eight  domes  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  took  their 
innings  of  ease  and  friendly  companionship — Blash- 
field.  Beckwith,  Weir.  Reinhart,  Reid,  Cox,  Shirlaw, 
and  Simmons ;  Ma>Tiard.  who  painted  the  corridors 
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of  the  Agricultural  Building ;  Turner,  who  had  and 
has  a  hand  in  everything ;  Melchers  and  MacEwen, 
who  were  called  from  Paris  to  join  this  band  of 
painters ;  the  sculptors  French,  Martiny,  Taft  and 
MacMonnies ;  and  in  the  center,  the  very  hub  of  the 
company,  Millet,  the  man  who  brought  all  these 
makers  of  beauty  together,  and  gave  to  each  his  op- 
portunity and  his  task." 

HOW  TO  LIVE  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

MRS.  MOSES  P.  HANDY  gives  in  the  Home- 
maker  some  valuable  practical  hints  on  "How 
to  Live  at  the  World's  Fair."  She  is  comforting,  in- 
deed, after  the  han-owing  recitals  of  the  daily  press, 
in  her  assurances  that  we  need  not  be  robbed  by 
sharpers  nor  gouged  by  hotel  keepers  unless  we  elect. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Handy  describes  how  self-supporting 
women  can  live  quite  as  cheaply  and  comfortably  as 
at  home  by  joining  the  Dormitory  Association,  which 
was  instituted  for  their  help  by  Mrs.  Palmer  and 
other  ladies,  who  have  built  a  spacious  hotel  with 
restaurant  attached  on  a  site  lent  by  the  public- 
spirited  Mr.  George  Pullman. 

"The  Dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame  building, 
half  the  rooms  being  single  and  the  other  half  double. 
The  single  rooms  measure  seven  by  nine  feet  and  are 
for  one  person,  with  a  single  bed  with  good  spring  and 
mattress,  pillows,  etc.  The  double  rooms  are  tvvdce 
the  size,  with  two  beds.  Everything  is  new,  clean, 
and  fresh,  and  the  style  of  furniture  in  bed  and  sit- 
ting rooms  is  that  of  the  ordinary  summer  cottage 
at  the  seashore.  The  accommodations  are  for  one 
thousand  guests  per  day.  Rooms  must  be  engaged 
beforehand,  and  the  price  to  stockholders  is  forty 
cents  a  day,  the  day  being  twenty-four  hours. 

"  The  stock  is  issued  in  shares  of  ten  dollars  each — 
each  certificate  having  twenty-five  coupons  attached, 
each  worth  forty  cents,  which  coupon,  when  detached 
at  the  Dormitory  by  the  proper  official,  is  worth  its 
face  value  and  entitles  the  holder  to  a  day's  lodging. 
The  shares  are  non-assessable — that  is  to  say,  the 
holder  incurs  no  risk  of  further  payment  in  case  of 
loss,  while  if  there  are  any  profits  she  is,  besides  the 
lodging,  entitled  to  the  dividends  thereon.  Only  two 
persons  can  stay  at  the  Dormitory  at  one  time  on  a 
single  share,  but  the  shares  are  transferable,  and  if 
the  face  value  is  not  used  by  the  holder  during  her 
stay  it  may  be  made  over  to  some  one  else  for  the  rest 
of  the  time.  For  instance,  if  five  persons  club  to- 
gether and  buy  one  ten-dollar  share,  each  paying  two 
dollars,  the  five  may  come  separately,  or  two  at  a 
time,  on  the  one  certificate  and  stay  each  for  the  five 
days  represented  by  the  five  coupons  to  which  the 
two  dollars  entitles  her.  The  location  is  at  Fifty -third 
street  and  Ellis  avenue,  three  blocks  from  the  cable 
cars,  the  fare  on  which  is  five  cents,  and  ten  blocks 
from  the  exposition  gates." 

But  this,  admirable  as  far  as  it  went,  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  sons  and  fathers  and  other  unavoidable 
male  appendages,  so  another  company  of  energetic 
ladies  went  to  work  and  built  a  family  dormitory  on 


Seventy-fifth  street  after  much  the  same  plan  and 
with  aboiit  the  same  prices.  Then  the  public  school 
buildings  are  going  to  be  thrown  open  to  lodge  visit- 
ing teachers,  and  the  Chicago  University  dormitories 
are  going  to  be  devoted  to  a  like  helpful  purpose,  so 
that  there  will  be  ample  special  provision  for  the 
folks  who  do  not  happen  to  be  millionaires.  The 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston  will  be  a  center 
for  college  visitors,  who  will  find  moderate  charges 
for  the  dormitories  there  placed  at  their  disposal. 

As  to  the  suburbs,  Mrs.  Handy  says  :  "It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  safe  rule  that  it  will  not  pay  to  engage 
board  in  any  town  for  which  the  round  trip  to  and 
from  Chicago  cost  as  much  as  a  dollar,  unless  good 
lodging  with  breakfast  and  supper  can  be  obtained  in 
that  town  for  a  dollar  a  daj'.  The  mid-day  meal, 
whether  luncheon  or  dinner,  may  easily  be  had 
within  the  exposition  grounds."  She  gladdens  our 
hearts  with  the  news  that  the  restaurateurs  of  the 
fair,  outside  of  the  foreign  cafes  have  provided  them- 
selves with  coffee  sufficient  to  make  sixteen  million 
cups.  We  are  further  told  to  bring  as  little  baggage 
as  possible,  but  substantial  wraps  to  protect  our  la^ 
dies  from  the  night  coolness  of  the  lake  front. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  WHITE  CITY. 

MR.  HENRY  VAN  BRUNT  is  far  from  being 
only  an  architect,  and  his  opening  paper  in 
the  May  Atlantic,  "  The  Columbian  Exposition  and 
American  Civilization,"  is,  too,  far  from  being  merely 
from  the  architect's  point  of  view.  And  j'et  its  most 
striking  thoughts  are  not  unnaturally  guided  by  the 
writer's  love  for  his  profession  and  the  marvelous  ap- 
plication of  that  profession  at  Jackson  Park.  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  thinks  that  of  all  the  phases  of  life  and 
art  and  civilization  symbolized  at  Chicago,  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  buildings  reaches  the  highest 
point  of  aesthetic  significance.  He  thinks  it  peculiarly 
valuable  in  our  American  life  that  we  should  have 
been  willing  to  bring  our  greatest  artists  together 
there  and  lead  them  into  concerted  action  on  the 
magnificent  buildings ;  that  we  should  have  spent 
some  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars  in  making  these 
buildings  really  things  of  beauty — when  half  that 
amount  might  have  made  quite  as  much  show. 

"Every  block  in  our  large  cities  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  independent,  uncompromising  individuali- 
ties, each  struggling  to  distinguish  itself  by  obliterat- 
ing its  neighbors  ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  discordant 
members  succeeds  in  the  greedy  emulation,  it  is  gen- 
erally by  virtue  of  some  superior  audacity  in  height 
or  vulgar  pretense.  True  beauty,  which  loves  quiet 
and  peace,  is  apt  to  shrink  and  hide  itself  for  shame 
at  being  caught  in  such  quarrelsome  company.  By 
this  great  object  lesson  at  Chicago,  any  thoughtful 
mind  may  learn  that  order  and  congruity  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  city  streets  are  not  necessarily  monotony 
and  wearisome  iteration,  but  may  be  obtained  by 
mutual  concessions,  resulting  in  an  effect  of  concord 
without  detriment  to  any  desirable  quality  of  indi- 
vidual distinction," 
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RECENT  LABOR  RULINGS  BY  FEDERAL  COURTS. 

MR.  ALDACE  F.  WALKER,  chaiimau  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Western  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, reviews  in  the  Foridii  the  decisions  concerning 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  workingmen  which 
have  recently  been  rendered  by  Judges  Ricks.  Taft. 
Speer  and  Billings,  sitting  in  various  divisions  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court. 

.IVDOE   ricks'   decision. 

Judge  Ricks,  in  the  cases  which  came  up  for  hear- 
inu  at  Toledo,  held  that  a  mandatory  injunction  may 
be  i.s.sued  requiring  employees  of  railroads  t<i  fully  per- 
form their  duties  connected  with  interstate  ci mmerce 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  service.  This  decision  is 
based  on  the  ground  that  employees  who  accept  the 
service  of  a  common  carrier,  knowing  the  exacting 
quality  of  its  legal  obligation,  assume  an  imi)lied 
undertaking  to  perform  their  duties  in  such  manner 
as  to  enable  it  to  discharge  those  obligations  faith- 
fully. Judge  Ricks  is  of  the  ojiinion  that  the  least 
time  which  can  be  claimed  for  a  tcnn  of  .service  on 
railroiuls  is  a  days  run.  and  that  an  abandonment  of 
service  after  an  employee  has  resiK)nded  to  a  call 
would  be  a  breach  of  contract. 

.TincjE  taft's  decision. 

Judge  Taft.  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  Company  against  P.  M.  Arthur.  Chief  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Enj?i»eers.  ruled  that 
acts  tending  to  induce  a  boycott  wliich  would  inter- 
rupt the  movement  of  int*>rstate  commerce  may  be 
<'orrecte<l  and  jnevented  liy  an  injiuiction.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, it  will  be  remembered,  was  restrained  by  an 
injunction  from  issuing  an  order,  known  as  Rule  12. 
requiring  employees  to  refuse  to  handle  any  cars  or 
freight  in  the  course  of  interstate  transportation. 
Judge  Taffs  argument  in  brief  is  that  connecting 
carriers  are  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  act 
to  handle  through  freight  offered  for  transfer.  He 
admits  that  man  has  the  inalienable  right  to  bestow 
his  lalxir  where  he  \\ill  and  withhold  his  lal)or  as  he 
will,  but  .subject  to  the  ]irovision  that  when  the 
withholding  of  his  lalxir  is  for  the  purpo.se  of  in- 
ducing, procuring  or  comjielling  his  employer  to  com- 
mit an  unlawful  act.  .such  withholding  is  itself  un- 
lawful. 

Commentiiig  ui)on  this  decision.  Mr.  Walker  says  : 
••  Herein  he  finds  the  difference  Iwtween  a  strike  and 
a  boycott.  The  original  strike  on  the  Ann  Arbor 
Road  he  regards  c\s  lawful,  liecatise  for  the  lawful 
purpo.se  of  .selling  the  labor  of  those  engaged  in  it  for 
the  best  price  and  on  the  l>est  terms.  But.  so  far  as 
appears,  the  employees  of  the  Lake  Shore  are  not  dis- 
satisfied. What  they  propose  to  do  is  to  deprive  the 
Lake  Shore  Company  of  the  benefit  accruing  from 
their  labor  unless  that  company  will  consent  to  do  a 
criminal  and  unlawftil  injury  to  the  complainant. 
Neither  law  nor  morals  can  give  a  man  the  right  to 
labor  or  withhold  his  labor  for  such  a  purpose." 

JUDGE  billings'   DECISION. 

The  deci.sion  of  Judge  Billings  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Louisiana  was   rendered    in  the  suit    in  equity 


brought  by  the  United  States  against  the  Working- 
man's  Amalgamated  Council  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  labor  organizations,  which  was  instituted  dur- 
ing the  strike  in  that  city  in  November,  1892.  In  his 
decision  Judge  Billings  confirms  the  propriety  of  an 
injunction  against  a  combination  of  laborers  acting 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce.  The  defendants 
in  this  case  claimed  that  the  Anti-Trust  law,  which 
pro\ides  that  "  everj'  contract  or  combination  in 
the  form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  in  the  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  or 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal,"  was 
intended  to  jirohibit  monopolies  and  combinations  of 
capitalists  and  not  of  laborers.  The  Court  construes 
the  law  otherwise,  finding  that  the  source  of  evil  was 
not  material :  that  the  evil  in  its  entirety  was  dealt 
with  ;  and  that  all  com])inations  in  restraint  of  com- 
merce are  interdicted  without  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  who  enter  into  them. 

JUDGE  SPEER'S  DECISIOr. 

Judge  Speer.  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Georgia,  ap- 
proved of  a  receiver's  contract  for  labor,  but  makes  it 
subject  to  conditions  which  eliminate  the  boycott. 
He  especially  considers  Rule  12  of  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  En  igineers  and  holds  that  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  rule  is  in  direct  and  positive 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  "  His  position," 
exiJainsMr.  Walker.  "  is  identical  \\nththat  of  Judge 
Taft  in  .saying  that  the  engineers  cannot  compel  the 
receiver  to  violate  the  law  without  themselves  l)ecom- 
ing  obnoxii)Us  to  the  criminal  statutes  ;  he  also  rules 
that  while  an  engineer  may  at  any  time  exercise  his 
right  as  an  individual  to  leave  the  service  of  the  re- 
ceiver, he  may  not  do  so  in  such  manner  as  to  injure 
the  property  or  impede  its  i)roper  management  by  the 
receiver:  and  he  imposes  the  condition  upon  his  ac- 
cei)tance  of  the  agreement  that  in  case  of  any  issue 
with  the  management  in  which  the  Brotherhood  or 
its  members  are  concerned,  and  the  memlx^rs  in  the 
employ  of  the  receiver  shall  desire  to  leave  his  senice 
in  a  lK)dy  or  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  may  in  any 
way  imi)ede  the  operations  of  the  road,  they  will  be 
recpiired  to  do  so  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Court  may  think  proper  for  the  prot-ection  of  the 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  fair  play 
to  all  concerned." 

WHAT    MAY    BE    EXPECTED    FROM    THIS    USE    OF    THE 
INJUNCTION. 

"This  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction,"  says  Mr, 
Walker,  "  will  afford  a  speedy  and  effective  solvent 
for  many  evils  which  hitherto  have  been  permitted 
to  run  their  course.  It  may  at  times  operate  in  favor  of 
the  lalx)ring  classes  as  well  as  against  them,  for  the 
lockout  must  be  subject  to  like  rules  with  the  strike. 
It  will  often  prevent  the  necessity  of  military  inter- 
vention to  repress  excesses  and  disorders.  The  law 
forbids  the  boards  of  directors  of  a  railroad  company 
from  wantonly  interfering  with  the  rights  of  con- 
necting lines.  This  principle  is  now  extended  to  em- 
ployees and  their  organizations.  A  cori^oration  can  act 
only  through  agents,  and  none  of  the  agents  or  em- 
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ployees  are  above  the  law.  Our  people  are  occasion- 
ally surprised  at  the  sudden  development  of  a  new 
situation  in  the  law  or  in  its  administration,  but  they 
immediately  adapt  themselves  to  the  chan{?ed  condi- 
tions, and  the  wheels  of  trade  and  commerce  rovolve 
with  less  friction  than  before." 

From  the  Striker's  Point  of  View. 

In  the  North  American  Revieiv  the  Ann  Ai'bor  strike 
is  discussed  from  the  striker's  point  of  view  by  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen : 

"  The  strike  on  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North 
Michigan  Railroad  had  no  extraordinary  features, 
l)ut  the  interferences  of  the  United  States  judges 
have  given  it  national  prominence,  and  if  the  dictum 
of  these  judges  is  to  stand  as  the  law,  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  citizen  are  swept  away  and  an  autocracy 
is  established.  This  view  of  the  situation  is  not 
strained,  but  is  strictly  in  consonance  with  the  avow- 
als of  the  press  throughout  the  countrj'.  The  ques- 
tions of  law  involved  are  fundamental  and  are  com- 
manding, as  they  should  command,  the  best  thought 
of  the  nation.  It  has  hitherto  been  conceded  that 
railroad  employees  possessed  all  the  rights  as  citizens 
which  attached  to  their  employers — that  is  to  say, 
that  if  employers  possessed  the  right  to  discharge 
employees  when  it  pleased  them  to  exercise  such 
authority,  the  employee  also  possessed  the  right, 
unchallenged,  to  quit  work  when  he  elected  to  exer- 
cise that  right.  If  a  judge  of  a  United  States  Court 
may  abolish  this  right  of  an  employee,  he  remands 
him,  unequivocally,  to  a  servitude  as  degrading  as  the 
Spartans  imposed  vipon  their  helots ;  and  it  is  this 
phase  of  the  strike  which  has  aroused  such  intense 
concern  and  alarm. 

"  The  learned  judge,  in  his  decision,  finds  it  conven- 
ient to  omit  all  reference  to  the  duties  of  railroad 
magnates,  and  devotes  his  attention  to  employees, 
intimating  to  them  that,  having  sought  employment 
iipon  railroads,  they  have  become,  by  some  legal 
Tiocus-pocus,  a  part  of  its  machinery,  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  their  employer.  In  handing  down 
sl^ch  a  judicial  opinion,  the  jiidge  seeks  to  bury  out 
of  sight  the  inalienable  right  of  a  railroad  employee 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  If  an  engi- 
neer, he  is  welded  to  the  throttle  of  his  engine ;  if  a 
fireman,  he  can  lay  down  his  pick  and  scoop  only 
when  his  master  gives  him  permission.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  law  is  invoked,  it  is  true,  and  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  the  boycott  are  involved ; 
but  the  judge,  disdaining  to  be  exact,  gives  employees 
to  understand  that,  once  becoming  engineers  or  fire- 
men, they  part  with  their  rights  as  citizens  and  are 
links  in  a  chain  gang  of  railroad  employees,  because 
they  are  in  some  sense  public  servants,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  to  quit  work  is  productive  of 
inconvenience.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  public  needs  or  inconvenience  when 
an  official,  without  notice  or  warning,  at  his  own 
sweet  pleasure,  discharges  an  employee. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  a  railroad  employee, 


when  he  accepts  service,  enlists — something  after  the 
manner  of  a  private  soldier  in  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States — placing  himself  under  the  control 
of  officers,  from  corporal  to  the  commander  of  the 
company,  regiment  or  division,  and  therefore  can 
neither  quit  nor  resign,  but  is  held  by  some  mysterious 
power  recently  discovered  by  a  United  States  judge. 
True,  it  may  be  that  neither  railroad  men  nor  the 
public  profess  to  understand  clearly  what  the  judge 
means ;  but  the  best  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
comprehend  his  declarations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  restrict  the  rights  of  employees  and  indefi- 
nitely enlarge  the  rights  of  employers." 

A  Death  Blow  to  Trade-Unions. 

Mr.  George  Gunton,  in  the  Social  Economist,  inter- 
prets the  decisions  of  Judges  Ricks  and  Taft  to  mean 
that  it  is  illegal  for  laborers  to  refuse  to  handle  the 
products  of  striking  concerns,  or  to  resign  their  posi- 
tions if  forbidden  so  to  do  by  the  court,  or  even  to  take 
the  advice  of  their  leaders  or  friends  regarding  such 
action  unless  the  advice  is  against  it ;  and  this,  he 
declares,  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  entire 
suppression  of  labor  unions  as  active  economic  organi- 
zations. 

TRADE-UNIONS   HERE  TO   STAY. 

But  to  imagine  that  "  such  ruthless  suppression  of 
laborers'  rights  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  ac- 
quire will  be  tolerated  in  this  age  and  country,"  says 
Mr.  Gunton,  "is  to  mistake  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  American  people.  If  the  decisions  of 
Judges  Ricks  and  Taft  are  finally  sustained  by  the 
higher  courts,  instead  of  suppressing  the  organized 
action  of  workmen  as  intended,  they  will  but  divert 
it  in  the  direction  of  government  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  industry.  Nothing  could  more  effectively 
stimulate  political  socialism  than  the  prohibition  of 
industrial  organization.  Like  the  aristocracy  of  Bel- 
gium, American  capitalists  will  have  to  learn  that 
freedom,  once  acquired,  will  never  be  surrendered. 
If  its  natural  expression  is  prevented,  it  will  find  vent 
in  an  unnatural  and  more  dangerous  form." 

"Like  trusts  and  other  large  capitalist  organiza- 
tions, it  may  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  that 
trades  unions  are  here  to  stay.  There  is  no  power  in 
society  that  can  suppress  them  without  permanently 
disintegrating  society  itself.  It  is  proverbial  that 
the  more  perfect  labor  organizations  become,  the 
more  intelligent,  conservative,  and  responsible  is 
their  action,  and  the  less  frequent  the  resort  to  strikes. 
The  history  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, involved  in  the  Ann  Arbor  strike,  is  a  demon- 
stration of  this. 

REMEDIES  FOR  STRIKES  AND  BOYCOTTS, 

"  The  remedy  for  strikes  and  boycotts  is  not,  as  we 
have  said,  in  suppressing  labor  organizations,  but  in 
recognizing  their  social  and  economic  legitimacy  by 
putting  them  on  the  same  legal  basis  with  organized 
capital.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  only  necessary:  1,  to 
give  trades  unions  a  legal  status  by  incorporation  ; 
2,  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  capitalists  or 
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corporations  to  institute  a  lock-out  or  discharge 
laborers  solely  for  the  i)ui"pose  of  breakinj?  up  labor 
organizations  ;  3,  to  hold  la1)or  organizations  respon- 
sible for  the  fulfillment  of  ciontracts  made  with  em- 
ployers by  their  members  ;  4,  to  hold  capitalists  and 
corporations  entirely  responsible  for  their  contracts 
independently  of  their  laborers  ;  5,  when  a  strike  oc- 
curs, to  allow  laborers  the  same  right  to  interview 
new  employees  taking  their  places,  and  to  use  moral 
or  financial  inducements  to  i)revent  them  from  so 
doing,  as  the  capitalists  or  corporations  have  to  in- 
duce them  to  accept  the  vjicated  positions. 

"  If  these  propositions  were  made  law  they  would 
restrict  no  one's  freedom,  Imt  would  simi)ly  put  or- 
ganized labor  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  organ- 
ized capital.  They  would  both  occupy  efpial  competi- 
tive po.sitions.  Laborers  would  have  all  the  rights 
that  capitalists  possess,  and  rice  I'crsa.  (^)ri)orations 
would  liave  no  more  advantage  over  their  lalxirers  in 
an  industrial  dispute  than  they  now  have  over  com- 
peting roads  in  freight  war.  Such  remedies,  besides 
being  economic,  would  be  distinctly  democratic,  put- 
ting both  parties  on  the  same  jOane,  instead  of  as  now 
legalizing  away  the  riglits  of  one  to  the  mouoi)o- 
listic  advantage  of  the  other." 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  THE  LAW. 

IN  tlie  May  Chdutduqudii  JLdward  Arden  writes  on 
"  Organized  Labor  and  the  Law."  After  review- 
ing the  economic  prin<'ii)les  at  the  btusis  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  legislation  brought  forth  in  the  pa,st 
twenty -five  years  to  correct  the  misunderstandings  of 
lalior  and  capital,  the  WTnter  gives  it  a.s  his  opinion 
that  tlie  length  of  working  hours  is  the  most  imi)or- 
tant  branch  of  the  whole  discussion  that  has  been 
affected  by  legislation.  He  contrasts  the  effects  of 
the  teii-liour  working  day,  at  ]»resent  generally  ob- 
taining, with  the  hardship  of  the  twelve,  fifteen  and 
even  twenty  hour  periods  of  toil  which  themanufact- 
iirers  of  the  East  imposed  not  many  years  ago. 

As  to  the  limits  of  interference  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ized lalxir.  Edward  Arden  says:  "Less  than  one- 
half  the  product  of  the  lalxir  market  in  the  United 
States  is  supplied  by  organized  lal)or,  and  when 
unions  presume  to  control  the  whole  market  they 
overstep  the  mark  and  do  their  cause  injustice.  The 
right  of  trades  unions  to  a  monopol}'  of  the  labor 
wliich  is  represented  in  their  membership  cannot  be 
(}uestioned  pro\nding  that  membership  may  so  elect, 
but  there  is  no  right  or  justice  involved  in  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  any  lalxir  organization  to  coerce 
or  intimidate  non-union  workingmen  who  are  willing 
to  work  even  under  extraordinary^  conditions.  In- 
stances of  the  worst  sort  of  intimidation  are  fresh  to- 
day in  the  public  mind,  and  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  a  strong  sentiment  against  '  scab  labor,' 
it  is  a  fact  that  intimidation  or  expressions  of  violence 
in  this  respect  are  plainly  regarded  as  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  citizens.  It  is  more  than  this.  It 
is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  minority  representation 
of  the  labor  of  the  country  to  determine  the  place 
which  all  labor  shall  occupy  in  industrial  affairs.'' 


THE  NEERBOSCH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

MRS.  MYRA  A.  DOOLY  describes  in  the  Arena 
the  Neerbosch  Orphan  Home,  near  Nymegen, 
Holland.  This  institution  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  zeal  and  labor  of  Mr.  Vantlindenhout.  It  was 
founded  in  1866,  and  the  marvelous  success  which  it 
has  liad  is  due  to  the  excellent  industrial  training 
whicli  is  given.  In  this  school  the  boj's  may  choose 
whichever  trade  they  wish  to  learn — cabinetmaking, 
carpentering,  printing,  bookkeeping,  shoemaking, 
farming  and  gardening,  and  the  girls  are  taiight 
dressmaking  and  housework  of  every  kind.  The  in- 
stitution embraces  thirty  buildings,  many  of  which 
were  built  bj'  the  boys.  A  church  was  erected  in 
1881,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Holland.  A  spe- 
cialtj-  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  printing  and 
bookkeei)ing.  A  regular  weekly  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished l)y  the  iMiys.  This  paper,  by  the  way,  has  an 
enormous  (irculation  throughout  Holland.  "  In  con- 
nection with  the  printing  establishment  is  a  large 
bookbindery.  and  a  shop  where  the  making  of  wood 
cuts  and  engravings  is  done.  Carpenters'  and  cabi- 
netmaking shops  are  in  a  way  connected.  In  one 
they  make  tables,  chairs  and  closets,  which  are  sent 
to  the  other  to  receive  tlie  finishing  touches.  It  seems 
almost  marvelous  to  me  to  see  the  beautiful  chairs, 
hanging  shelves,  finely  finished  book ca.ses,  fancy  ta- 
bles and  solid  bedroom  and  parhjr  furniture  of  all 
kinds— in  fact,  everything  that  one  sees  in  any  well- 
ordered    shop    of    the    kind    in    our    own  countrj'. 

"  Wooden  shoes  are  worn  by  the  children  week 
days,  but  on  Sunday  they  wear  leather  boots.  The 
making  of  the  boots  and  shoes  is  learned  to  jjerfec- 
tion  by  the  Ikivs,  who  turn  out  most  admirable  work. 
They  have  also  a  large  farm  where  the  boys  are 
tauglit  the  art  of  agriculture  and  the  girls  the  mak- 
ing of  butter  and  cheese.  Though  all  the  children 
are  trained  at  the  trades,  still  their  education  is  not 
neglected,  and  they  have  certain  hours  to  attend 
school  and  also  for  private  study.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  study  of  music.  They  have  a  well- 
trained  band  at  the  orjihanage.  The  Neerbosch  band 
is  a  great  treat  about  Holland  at  public  gatherings, 
concerts,  etc. 

"  The  physical  culture  of  the  children  is  not  neg- 
lected and  several  of  the  older  boys,  who  are  profi- 
cient in  gymnastics,  are  instructors  of  the  younger 
ones.'' 

Children  are  received  into  this  home  between  the- 
ages  of  one  and  twenty-one  years  and  are  thoroughly 
trained  before  leaving  it.  When  they  are  old  enough, 
situations  are  provided  for  them.  "To  have  beeni 
trained  at  Neerbosch,"  says  the  writer,  "is  recomv 
mendation  enough.''  Many  young  men  who  were 
once  Neerbosch  boys  now  hold  positions  of  trust  in 
the  large  warehouses  of  American  and  other  cities. 

Mrs.  Dooly,  in  the  same  article,  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sc(jttish  homes  at  Glasgow,  in  which  the- 
system  of  teaching  boys  trades  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  Neerlxjsch  Home.  These  homes  were  founded 
by  Mr.  William  Quarrier.  the  present  sui)erintendent, 
in  1864  ;  through  them  hundreds  of  children  are  each 
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year  reclaimed  from  the  streets  and  slums  and  res- 
cued from  the  poorhouses  and  reformatory.  There 
are  at  present  forty -four  buildings,  including 
churches,  school  houses  and  cottages. 


WORK  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 
An  Interesting  German  Experiment. 

TpE  current  American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics for  April  publishes  an  extremely  interest- 
ing account,by  J.  Graham  Brooks,  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Germany  toward  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  unemployed.  The  depression 
in  Germany  and  the  rush  to  the  cities  have  produced 
a  situation  that  is  exciting  the  alarm  of  the  authori- 
ties and  calling  for  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures 
in  the  great  centers  of  population.  Eleven  cities,  it 
is  stated,  have  made  provisions  for  the  workless  upon 
a  scale  wholly  unusual. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE  AT  MANNHEIM. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  experiment  of  all  that 
has  been  tried  in  Gennany  is  that  which  has  taken 
place  at  Mannheim,  which  is  officially  regarded  as 
much  the  most  promising.  The  experiment  was  be- 
gun early  in  December  after  careful  preliminary 
studies :  "  An  exhaustive  report  was  issued  upon  the 
kind  of  work  (in  this  case  '  deep  building '),  its  fitness 
for  and  relation  to  the  kind  of  laborer  with  whom 
they  had  to  do.  A  statistical  estimate  was  made  of 
the  numbers  likely  to  present  themselves.  This  was 
done  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  trades  imions, 
and  under  socialistic  impulse.  Definite  responsibili- 
ties were  thrown  upon  the  union  and  socialistic 
groups.  The  laborers  were  separated  into  small 
manageable  sections.  Several  kinds  of  work  were 
given  out,  such  as  stone  breaking,  repairing  the  high- 
ways and  parks,  etc.  Some  four  hundred  men  pre- 
sented themselves,  biat  the  city  officials  could  not 
command  the  personal  knowledge  necessary  to  a 
proper  distribution  and  control  of  such  numbers. 
The  best  of  them  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Charity  Bureau. 

UTILIZING  THE  TRADES-UNIONS. 

"  The  trades-unions  offered  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  co-operate.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  to  the 
commission  were  given  special  privileges  of  authority 
over  those  asking  work,  so  that  the  men  seemed  to  be 
working  under  the  dictation  of  '  labor '  rather  than 
under  that  of  '  capital.'  A  suggestion  was  further 
made  that  the  workmen,  instead  of  being  managed 
by  city  officials,  should  select  from  among  themselves 
their  own  overseers.  These  should  have  their  author- 
ity and  responsibility  strengthened  by  the  express 
sympathy  of  the  trades-union  commission  (from 
whom,  I  believe,  the  suggestion  came).  The  un- 
broken stone,  for  example,  was  given  out  to  be  pre- 
prepared  by  piece  work,  and  paid  for  upon  Friday 
night  according  to  amount  done.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  idlers  should  be  dropped  the  moment  they 
were  discovered. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon 


this  experiment.  Dr.  Quark  has  examined  it  closely 
and  carefully,  reporting  that  it  shows  every  sign  of 
success.  The  chief  of  the  Deep  Building  Department 
is  reported  as  saying  that  the  city  is  not  likely  to  lose, 
even  in  money.  Better  and  more  work  has  been  done 
than  was  expected  ;  and  the  Labor  Commission  has- 
been  preparing  for  an  extension  of  the  work,  as  the 
number  of  workless  laborers  appears  to  be  quite  one- 
third  larger  than  the  highest  estimate.  What  gives 
interest  to  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  confused  ex- 
periments made  last  winter  (1891-2)  showed  that 
neither  charities  nor  city  officials  were  likely  to  cope- 
with  the  problem  without  enormous  loss. 

THE  MORAL. 

*'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Mannheim  experience- 
has  its  interest.  To  the  extent  that  this  experience  is 
genuine,  it  has  but  one  meaning :  far  more  definite 
responsibility  must  be  thrown  upon  those  groups  of 
laborers  who  feel  such  sense  of  common  sympathy 
that  they  can  exercise  upon  their  members. 

"  For  all  opponents  of  socialism,  it  is  a  hazardous 
step  thus  boldly  to  recognize  the  cities'  incompetence 
to  meet  the  difficulties  without  the  systematic  and 
organized  co-operation  of  socialistic  unions.  It  not 
only  gives  new  power  into  their  hands,  but  involves 
at  length  a  more  elaborate  municipalizing  of  city 
works  and  business.  The  experience,  however,  now 
indicates  no  other  possible  resources  except  such  as  lie 
in  the  direction  of  the  Mannheim  experiment." 


THE  SOCIAL  SCHEME  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT  discusses,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Politics,  the  ^  social 
scheme  of  the  Salvation  Army,  treating  especially  of 
the  City  Colony  in  London. 

THE  CITY  COLONY. 

The  institutions  which  make  up  the  City  Colony  are, 
for  men  :  1 ,  The  Penny  Shelter — a  place  where  the 
IDOor  may  find  temporary  lodging  for  a  penny  a  night,  or 
in  return  for  some  small  service;  2,  the  Ex-Prisoners* 
Home — a  receiving  station  for  released  prisoners, 
brought  from  the  prison  gates  by  a  special  brigade  of 
the  Army  assigned  to  that  service ;  3,  the  Lodging 
House — or  an  improved  shelter  ;  4,  the  Food  Depot — a 
cheap  restaurant  where  supplies  are  bought  in  large 
quantities  at  wholesale  and  sold  at  practically  cost,  or 
in  case  of  proved  destitution,  served  free,  usually  on 
some  plan  of  credit  for  future  services  ;  5,  the  Work 
Shop — where  persons  seeking  refuge  in  the  shelters 
who  show  a  disposition  to  work  are  supplied  with 
various  kinds  of  employment,  from  chopping  and 
bundling  kindling  wood  to  cabinet  making  ;  6,  the 
Poor  Man's  Metropole — a  cheap  hotel  designed  to 
offer  a  comfortable  home  to  industrious  and  self-re- 
specting people.  And  for  women  :  1,  Shelters  or  Re- 
ceiving Homes  ;  2,  Maternity  Home  ;  3,  Laundry, 
Knitting  Factory  and  Bookbindery. 

ITS  ELEMENTS  OF  STRENGTH. 

Mr.  Vincent  then  considers  the  elements  of  strength 
of  the  City  Colony  plan:  "1.  The  most  important  is 
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unquestionably  its  organization  and  power  of  co- 
operation. It  is  a  i)art  of  the  charity  organization 
idea  rendered  more  efficient.  It  is  centralization 
rather  than  fede'-ation.  Establishments  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence  in  themselves  are  related  in  a 
l)rogressive  series  according  to  their  functions.  The 
scheme  has  a  definite  end  and  directs  all  its  agencies 
toward  the  desired  result.  2.  The  personnel  of  the 
management  is  a  source  of  power.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  social  wing  is  in  a  sen.se  distinct  from  the 
rather  eccentric  spiritual  forces,  yet  the  new  work  de- 
l)ends  largely  for  success  <  )n  the  jwrsonality  of  those 
who  owe  their  interest  in  humanity  to  the  peculiar 
religious  enthusiasm  of  this  rt^markabl(M)rganization. 
After  all  deductions  for  fanaticism,  si^lf-interest  and 
human  frailty  in  general  have  been  made,  the  men 
and  women  of  t1i<'  Salvation  Ai-my  iji  East  London 
^^^ll  comi)are  favorably  for  altruism,  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  their  work,  with  any  body  of  Christians 
anywhere,  and  will  far  out-rank  in  all  es.sential  quali- 
ties the  corj)s  of  employees  in  an  average  charitable 
or  corrective  institution.  It  is  one  thing  to  devise  a 
social  scheme  :  it  is  (juite  another  to  cairy  it  out  sym- 
pathetically ajid  wL«<<'ly.  The  Salvation  Army  plan 
has  a  decided  advantage  in  tlie  character  of  its  man- 
agers and  tlu'ir  subordinates.  :i  The  city  colony 
embodies  tlie  theory  »)f  self-help  carried  to  its  furthest 
limit,  and  discountenances  indiscriminate  alms-giving 
and  all  dirwtly  i)auperiziiig  influences.  In  this  respect 
it  is  in  i)erfect  liarmony  with  the  Ije.^t  modern  social 
theories.  4.  The  industrial  department  of  the  scheme 
is  generall}'  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  comi)act 
centralized  management  of  all  the  co-operating  insti- 
tutions whose  ueecLs  create  a  certain  real  and  not 
artificial  demand  for  work.  The  economic  advantages 
of  a  'trust'  are,  in  a  measure,  secured.  The  .semi- 
organic  connection  •with  the  whole  army  the  world 
over  tends  to  open  a  wider  market  for  products. 

SOURCES  OF  WE.\KNES.S. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  continues  Mr.  Vincent, 
•"  there  are  certain  considerations  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  1.  It  is  chargnd  that  the  publicitj'  and 
wide.spread  interest  attending  the  establishment  of 
the  system  attracted  large  numbers  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  by  so  much  increa.sed  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  Tliis,  however,  ought  not  to  be  urged 
against  the  system  itself.  2.  The  selling  of  food  be- 
low the  market  jjrice  in  i)r()portion  as  it  increases  in 
amount  cannot  fail  to  affect  economic  equilibrium. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  discredit  attaches 
to  buying  food  at  the  Salvation  Army  depots  as 
would  deter  fairly  well-to-do  people  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  get  good  food  at  cost. 
Moreover,  the  getting  of  something  for  less  than  it  is 
Avorth  tends  in  the  wrong  direction.  3.  The  pa}-ing 
of  higher  wages  than  the  market  rate — as  in  the  case 
of  the  match  girls — can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain 
point  before  it  will  cause  serious  complications. 
Again,  a  product  cannot  long  find  a  market,  or  at 
least  a  wide  one,  on  anything  but  its  owti  merits,  how- 
ever worthy  of  encouragement  they  maj-  be  who 
make  it.    For  the  reasons  suggested  too  much  must 


not  be  expected  from  the  social  scheme  industrially 
and  economically.  Tlie  estimated  aimual  deficit  of 
£30,000,  to  be  made  up  by  subscription,  shows  the  loss 
inevitable  in  any  mechanism  for  treating  abnormal 
social  conditions,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  charity  fund  is  so  distributed  and  concealed  in 
complex  industrial  operations  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  self-support  that  it  loses  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  direct  alms. 

"  In  a  word,"  concludes  Mr.  Vincent,  "the  city 
colony  scheme  seems  to  merit  hearty  commendation 
for  its  co-operation  and  efforts  to  stimulate  self-help, 
but  approval  of  the  industrial  system  should  be  quali- 
fied by  the  observation  that  economic  laws  may  pro- 
duce unexpected  and  questionable  results." 


PLANS  FOR  REFORMING  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

I^HE  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.D.,  presents,  in  the 
AortJi  American  Review,  a  plan  for  reforming 
and  purifying  the  licjuor  traffic  wholly  different  from 
any  in  effect  in  this  country.  Dr.  Rainsford  believes  in 
recognizing  the  conditions  that  exist  and  in  adapting 
methods  of  reform  to  tliese  conditions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  rob  tlie  evil  traffic  of  its  worst  features.  The 
fault  he  finds  with  present  temperance  methods  is 
that  they  do  not  and  cannot  cover  the  whole  field  of 
refonn.  The  prohibitionist  refuses  to  draw  anj'  dis- 
tinction between  moderate  and  immmlerate  drinkers 
and  takes  no  account  of  tliose  who  have  a  love  for 
alcohol  and  who  will  continue  to  use  it.  High 
license,  Jis  practiced  leaves  the  sting  in  the  evil  busi- 
ness still.  The  coffee  house  reformer  provides  the 
public  with  a  good  thing,  and  for  that  portion  of  the 
community  who  wish  to  use  coffee  his  plans  are 
admirable,  but  neither  coffee  nor  kindred  beverages 
can  take  the  place  with  the  multitudes  that  alcohol 
in  some  fonn  has  taken  for  agf«  and  for  a  long  time 
will  continue  to  take. 

Dr.  Rainsford  considers  that  these  methods  have 
done  much  good,  but  holds  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
stage  in  our  development  where  ' '  the  intemperate 
advocacy  of  intemperate  temperance  "  is  fatal  to  the 
best  result.  "Much  further,"  he  says,  "we  cannot 
go,  if  we  do  not  win  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
unused  and  unorganized  forces  of  moderation.  We 
are  very  far  indeed  from  l>eing  in  a  position  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  all  sides  of  the  drink  problem.  Rum 
has  been  made  responsible  for  more  than  its  admit- 
tedly large  share  of  human  wretchedness.  The  nec- 
essary data  are  hard  to  procure,  and  the  temptation 
to  deal  with  them  in  not  the  most  honest  fashion  is 
very  strong.  Account  for  it  as  you  wll,  the  moderate 
opinion  of  the  countrj'  is  profoundlj-  distrustful  of 
statements  made  by  the  advocates  of  temperance ; 
and  yet  it  is.  I  think,  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  more 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  in  a  great  work,  when  the 
path  of  duty  shall  be  made  plain. 

THE  SALOON  OF  TO-DAY. 

"  The  present  saloon  embodies,  as  all  know,  the 
worst  features  of  the  trade.     It  is  contrived  to  push 
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the  sale  of  drink  and  little  else  but  drink.  1  may  be 
here  accused  of  exaggeration.  Some  will  remind  me 
of  the  variety,  sometimes  great,  of  foods  provided  at 
the  saloon  counter.  And  I  admit  that  this  is  meas- 
urably true  of  the  better  class  of  saloons ;  for  the 
large  profit  of  the  present  saloon  keeper,  when  his 
business  is  well  established,  enables  him  to  provide  a 
tempting  lunch  at  or  below  cost,  as  well  as  to  pay  for 
his  license  and  to  meet  other  illegitimate  charges  in 
the  shape  of  assessments.  This  being  so,  it  only 
proves  how  important  to  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, under  the  present  system,  is  the  sale  of  that 
drink  on  which  alone  profit  is  reaped.  His  lunches 
and  everything  about  his  place  are  cunningly  con- 
trived by  the  saloon  keeper  as  lures  to  drink. 

THE  SALOON  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

' '  The  saloon  of  the  future  will  not  only  not  be  run 
for  private  profit ;  it  will  be  shaped  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  public.  It  will  be  a  veritable  '  public 
house.'  Drink  is  but  one  factor,  we  hope  a  decreas- 
ing factor,  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Drink,  indeed, 
often  gains  its  hold  because  the  life  of  its  victims  is 
so  dull  and  flat,  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  legitimate 
amusement  and  recreation,  that  they  know  no  other 
excitement,  no  other  relaxation,  than  the  semi-stupor, 
the  grateful  forgetfulness  of  creeping  inebriation. 
Amusement,  \'ariety,  aroused  interest — these  are  the 
true  and  deadliest  foes  to  the  drink  habit.  If  we 
could  only  get  at  the  lives  of  our  working  people,  in- 
creasing their  variety  and  giving  them  new  interests, 
we  would  be  doing  much  to  loosen  the  hold  intem- 
perance has  obtained  on  the  wage-earners.  It  is  evil 
environment  that  makes  drink,  fully  as  much  as 
drink  makes  environment  evil. 

'"The  public  house,  then,  that  the  people  need  is  no 
mere  dram  shop  ;  but  a  commodious  meeting  place,  a 
club  hoiise.  It  must  provide  amusement — music  cer- 
tainly. It  needs  no  standing  bar.  Its  food  supph- 
must  be  plentiful,  cheap,  varied  and  well  cooked. 
Milk,  coffee  and  tea  mnst  be  as  much  its  staple  trade 
as  beer,  wines,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  spirits. 
It  should  be  a  directly  business  concern,  -Rdth  no 
savor  of  crankdom  or  religion  about  it.  It  must  em- 
body one  aim  and  one  only — the  providing  of  reason- 
able and  healthy  amusement  and  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  obliged 
by  the  vicious  circumstances  surrounding  their  homes 
to  secure  some  space  and  entertainment  away  from 
them.  Any  sign  of  philanthropy  about  it,  or  any 
running  of  it  as  a  reforming  agency,  foredooms  it  to 

failure," 

The  Scandinavian  Method. 

There  is  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Scottish  Review 
on  "The  Regulation  of  the  Drink  Traffic,"  by  John 
Mann,  Jr. ,  who  is  a  strong  Gothenburger.  He  sums 
up  his  conclusions,  at  which  he  has  arrived  after  a 
study  of  the  subject,  as  follows:  "Scandinavian  ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  prohibition  in  rural  dis- 
tricts is  possible,  but  at  the  expense  of  forcing  the 
peasants  to  drink  naphtha  and  ethei ,  and  to  indiilge 
to  excess  when  they  get  into  the  towns.    It  shows 


that  a  certain  amount  of  repression  and  firm  control 
IS  undoubtedly  beneficial,  but  that  a  time  may  come 
when  this  repression  may  advance  too  rapidly  for  pop- 
ular opinion,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  control  of  all 
the  spirit  licenses  may  enable  companies  to  gauge  the 
actual  wants  of  the  people  and  adjust  the  supply  to 
the  demand  without  stimulating  that  demand.  The 
system  mitigates  insobriety  under  all  circumstances ; 
but,  as  already  explained,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the 
variations  in  excessive  drinking.  The  Scandina- 
vian people  as  a  whole  are  richer  by  some  millions  of 
pounds,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  private  traders. 

"Broadly,  the  whole  record  may  be  said  to  prove 
that  the  system  of  eliminating  private  profit  from  the 
sale  of  drink  is  not  only  possible,  but  expedient;  that 
the  traffic  may  be  undertaken  successfully  and  effi- 
ciently by  companies  or  corporations  which  supple- 
ment their  negative  policy  of  control  and  restriction  by 
the  equally  important  constructive  policy  of  directly 
ministering  to  the  welfare,  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 

"  It  is  understood  that  a  large  number  of  American 
politicians  regard  the  system  as  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  drink  traffic.  Further,  a  very 
important  commission  in  New  South  Wales  has  also 
investigated  and  reported  in  favor  of  the  system.  In 
1887  S^vitzerland,  after  careful  inquiry,  adopted  the 
principle  in  regard  to  the  wholesale  trade,  and  the 
reports  received  at  our  Foreign  Office  bear  testimonj- 
to  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  policy,  for  it  has 
been  attended  by  financial  success,  great  care  and  pre- 
caution against  adulteration,  and  a  remarkable  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed.  One-tenth 
of  the  profits  are  devoted  to  combating  the  evils  of 
alcoholism — a  provision  worth  incorporating  in  any 
future  legislation." 

The  Alcoholic  Monopoly  of  Switzerland. 

Mr,  Joseph  King,  in  the  Economic  Review  (London) 
for  April,  has  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  "  The 
Alcoholic  Monopoly  in  Switzerland,"  Mr,  King  is 
much  enamored  of  the  attempt  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Swiss  to  grapple  with  the  drink  problem  upon 
a  socialistic  basis.  The  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors  per  head  has  fallen  from  8  litres  to  a  little 
more  than  6  litres  per  head, 

"  It  is  remarkable,  and  a  good  omen  for  the  future, 
that  the  greatest  step  which  the  Swiss  have  yet  taken 
in  Socialism  was  taken  to  cope  with  the  greatest  moral 
evil  besetting  Europe  to-day — the  evil  of  excessive 
alcohol  drinking.  The  Swiss  nation  has  shown,  what 
all  Europe  should  be  glad  to  leam,  that  legislation  may 
lessen  the  evils  of  drink  without  interfering  with  in- 
dividual freedom  ;  that  a  policy  of  State  Socialism 
may  be  one  of  higher  morality  and  of  economical 
and  efficient  administration,  and  that  moral  regener- 
ation and  progressive  statesmanship  cannot  afford  to 
part  company." 

Another    Plan. 

Mr.  Linton  Satterthwait's  plan  fox  regulating  the 
drink  traffic,  as  presented  in  the  Jmer-ican  Journal 
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of  Polities,  is  atter  having  placed  as  much  restric- 
tion aronnd  the  sale  of  li(iuor  as  may  prove  ad- 
visable, to  throw  open  the  biisiness  to  every  citizen 
without  any  favoritism.  In  this  way  he  holds  that 
we  should  be  freed  of  the  coiTupting  influence  in  our 
local  politics  of  the  efforts  of  local  saloon  keepers  to 
make  themselves  "  solid "  with  the  licensing  board. 
He  would  next  place  a  tax,  analogous  to  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  tax,  on  the  business  of  selling 
liquor  so  higli  that  the  nmnber  of  saloons  would  be 
kept  dowTi  to  within  reasonable*  limits,  and  he  would 
furthermore  re<iniro  every  man  wlio  intended  opening 
a  drinking  place  where  none  existed  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  law,  to  publicly  advertise  such  inten- 
tion for  a  given  time,  and  would  refuse  him  permission 
to  ojien  a  saloon  if  there  were  reasonable  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  real  estate  or  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Satterthwait  himself  sums  up  his  article  as  fol- 
lows: "  This,  then,  is  the  i)roposed  substitute  for  the 
license  system.  To  retain  all  the  restriction  in  num- 
l)ers  that  license  can  secure,  by  a  tax  levied  under  the 
police  power  of  the  State;  to  throw  around  the  traffic 
all  tlie  safeguards  that  may  l)e  practicable  and  to  send 
those  guilty  of  breaches  of  the  law  before  the  coTirts 
for  punishment ;  to  guarantee  to  the  unwilling  citizen 
perfect  innnunity  from  a  sahxm  at  hu^  very  door ; 
and,  perhaps  the  most  inii)ortant  of  all,  to  take  the 
saloon,  as  an  institution,  out  of  municipal  politics  by 
abolishing  all  license  l)oards.  When  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  i?aloon  keeper's  business  shall  no  longer 
hang  on  the  turn  of  the  municipal  election,  we  may 
begin  to  address  our  efforts  to  the  problem  of  reform 
in  city  governments  with  some  hope  of  succese." 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  PENSION  REFORM. 

AN  important  contribution  is  made  in  the  May 
Ceniitry  to  the  literature  of  pension  abu.ses. 
A.  B.  Casselman,  who  lias  hlled  various  offices  in  tlie 
bureau,  gives  "  An  Inside  View  "  of  that  institutitjn, 
which  seems  fair,  authoritative  and  honest.  While 
he  recognizes  that  the  overwhelming  opinion  in  the 
Northern  States  is  favorable  to  lil>erality  in  granting 
pensions,  his  experience  has  been  that  the  temptation 
to  secure  i)olitical  result  leatls  to  a  carelessness  and 
palliation  of  fraud  in  the  department  that  would 
shock  any  of  the  honest  Northern  sjnnpathizers  with 
lavish  iiension-giving. 

The  rejection  of  a  claim,  says  Mr.  Casselman,  is 
rarely  considered  a  final  action  ;  and  the  allowance 
of  one  is  simply  the  signal  for  a  further  claim  for  in- 
crease. There  are  certain  classes  of  claims  which 
have  been  especially  prone  to  foster  comiption  and 
fraud — esjiecially  pensions  granted  for  insanity  and 
paid  to  guardians. 

"  Such  pensions  are  always  large  in  amount,  the 
arrears  frequently  amounting  to  $.5,000,  and  in  some 
cases  $10,000.  the  rates  varj-ing  usually  from  $24  to 
$72  per  month,  with  arrears.  The  pensioner  is  usually 
confined  as  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum,  in  many 
cases  has  no  near  relatives,  and  derives  little  or  no 


personal  benefit  from  the  pension  which  is  paid  to  his 
guardian.  The  large  sum  of  money  paid  in  such 
cases  serves  as  an  incentive  to  the  filing  of  claims  on 
behalf  of  all  ex-soldiers  who  are  insane,  it  being 
always  alleged  (whether  true  or  not)  that  the  ex- 
soldier's  insanity  is  the  result  of  his  military  service. 
Tliere  are  probably  few  insane  ex-soldiers,  in  or  out 
of  the  asylum,  in  whose  behalf  .some  guardian  has  not 
filed  a  claim  for  pension  ;  the  guardian  procuring  an 
appointment  frequently  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
prosecute  suc:h  a  claim.  I  venture  to  state  the  opin- 
ion, based  upon  some  observation,  that  the  files  of 
the  bureau  would  disclose  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  admitted  claims  of  this  character  are  entirely 
without  merit." 

Mr.  Cassehnan  goes  on  to  give  some  extraordinary 
instances  of  large  pension  awards  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  make  it  practically  certain  that  the 
guardian  and  his  clients  are  the  only  persons  benefited 
by  the  public  money. 

WHAT   PRACTICAL   REMEDY   IS  THERE  ? 

"  I  believe,"'  .says  Mr.  Cas.selman,  "  that  this  result 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  reduction  of  excessive 
rates.  The  rates  of  pension  vary,  as  I  have  stated, 
from  $1  to  $100  per  month,  depending  (in  theory) 
upon  the  degree  of  the  pensioner's  disalnlity  caused 
by  tlie  wound,  injury  or  di.sease  for  which  he  is  pen- 
sioned. Now,  those  who  are  receiving  the  higher 
rates  of  pension  are  fretjuently  those  who  were  the 
latest  to  file  their  claims,  who  were  but  a  short  time 
in  the  military  service,  and  whose  claims  are  the  most 
dul)ious  in  character,  but  have  l»en  i)ushed  with  the 
most  vigor  and  persistency.  A  pension  of  $2  or  $4 
per  month,  grante<l  a  few  years  ago,  has  in  many 
cases  been  increased,  through  the  persistency  of  the 
applicant  or  his  attorney,  to  $16,  $24  or  $30  per 
month."' 

So  steadily  has  the  average  rate  increased  that  "  if 
the  governn.ent  paid  the  same  average  rate  per  month 
to  all  of  the  087,862  invalid  pensioners  who  are  now 
on  the  roll  that  was  paid  in  1887  to  the  297,726  who 
were  then  on  the  roll,  the  annual  appropriation 
would  be  about  $15,000,000  less  than  is  now  re- 
quired." 

The  Examining  Boards,  too,  Mr.  Casselman  thinks, 
might  well  be  looked  to  ;  for,  while  he  considers  the 
majority  of  them  honest  and  efficient,  he  shows  that 
there  are  leaks  by  instancing  one  board  which  in  2.")0 
consecutive  cases  had  recommended  heavy  jiensions, 
and  whose  secretary  declared  that  no  claimant  could  be 
turned  away  unjjensioned. 

Mr.  Ca.s.selman  decries  the  custom  which  has  grown 
up  of  granting  continuous  increase  of  pension  from 
year  to  year.  He  argues  that  the  pension  laws  can- 
not be  construed  to  furnish  authority  for  disburse- 
ments to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  infirmities  of 
those  on  the  roll,  and  it  is  here  that  he  advocates  the 
first  steps  toward  reform,  rather  than  in  dropping 
any  names  from  the  list  of  recipients,  which  would 
raise  a  great  outcry,  of  course,  and  furnish  the 
objectors  to  reform  with  specious  pleas  of  injustice. 
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A  PROGRAMME  FOR  CHOLERA  DEFENSE, 

IN  the  Engineering  3Iagazine  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosa  discusses,  in  a  inatter-of-fact  way  wliicli 
carries  conviction, ''The  Cholera  Prospect  in  1893." 
He  emphasizes  the  regulation  individiial  precautions 
of  personal  cleanliness  and  regular  habits,  of  absti- 
nence from  uncooked  fruits  and  unboiled  water  ;  and 
especially  does  he  insist  that ' '  the  authorities  of  cities 
should  see  to  it  that  absolute  cleanliness  in  the  streets, 
•courts,  outhouses,  stables  and  public  buildings  is 
maintained.  This  should  be  the  case  the  year  round, 
•whether  cholera  exists  or  not.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
■show  the  harm  to  public  health  from  dirt.  It  is 
usually  not  observed  by  the  people  or  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  it  is  impossible  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
the  highest  order  of  cleanliness  unless  something  like 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  or  yellow  fever  is  threatened. 
New  Orleans,  under  the  military  rule  of  General  But- 
ler, and  Memphis  and  Naples  and  Marseilles,  after  an 
-epidemic  had  taught  the  authorities  the  necessity  for 
absolute  cleanliness,  are  striking  examples  of  what 
sanitary  engineering  will  accomplish  for  the  public 
health." 

' '  In  many  instances  good  habits  of  life  are  a  most 
effective  guard  against  this  fatal  disease.  It  is  indeed 
fatal,  for  at  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
centurj',  having  known  of  the  cholera  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  we  have  perhaps  no  more  means  of  com- 
bating it  successfully,  if  it  has  once  seized  upon  the 
hiaman  system,  than  we  had  when  it  first  became 
known  to  civilization.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
treatment  in  Hamburg  in  1892  was  any  more  suc- 
cessful than  that  in  New  York  in  1833,  when  it  first 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

But  notwithstanding  this  dismal  reflecj^ion  on  our 
inability  to  cope  with  the  disease,  Dr.  Roosa  is,  on  the 
whole,  optimistic  in  his  estimate  of  our  chances  to 
escape  a  visitation. 

"  As  has  been  said  already,  cholera  is  a  disease  that 
can  be  more  effectually  guarded  against  than  many 
which  do  not  cause  as  much  alarm.  If  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  are  honestly  maintained,  with  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge,  there  need  be  no  extension 
of  the  disease  from  our  harbor.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
even  be  brought  there.  The  effect  upon  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  by  the  appearance  of  the  chol- 
era in  New  York  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
extremely  bad.  Europeans,  having  read  much  of  the 
scenes  in  our  harbor  last  year,  would  be  afraid  of 
their  repetition,  even  if  they  did  not  fear  the  disease 
itself.  The  precautions  taken  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment are,  however,  so  careful  and  faithful,  in  the 
placing  of  medical  officers  of  our  own  at  every  port  of 
departure,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  feared  that  any  such 
numbers  of  infected  ships  can  possibly  arrive  in  New 
York  as  came  from  Hamburg  last  year.  Public  in- 
struction should  be  given  by  the  government,  at  the 
beginning  of  an  epidemic,  or  even  in  anticipation  of 
an  epidemic.  This  is  being  done  already,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  New  York  City,  where  lectures  by  physicians 
are  being  given  to  the  poorer  classes  as  to  what  to  do 


in  order  to  avoid  cholera.  If  they  could  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  instruction — object  lessons  as  to 
the  danger  of  neglected  garbage,  drains  and  traps ;  if 
the  ordinary  plumbers  could  also  be  taken  in  hand 
and  proper  police  regulations  enforced,  in  all  these 
respects— even  if  the  cholera  did  appear  here,  it 
would  not  acquire  a  firm  or  lasting  hold." 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MR.  SATOLU'S  MISSION. 

THE  significance  of  the  establishment  at  Wash- 
ington of  a  permanent  vice-papal  court  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Foruvi  by  three  well-known  Americans 
— Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  ;  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  author  of  "  The 
Vatican  Council,"  and  Chancellor  James  F.  Lough- 
lin,  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Pope's  "Alter  Ego." 

Bishop  Vincent  sees  in  the  learned  and  distin- 
guished Italian,  Francisco  SatoUi,  more  than  a  spir- 
itual leader  and  guide, — the  alter  ego  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  of  Rome,  with  political  as  well  as  spiritual 
duties  to  perform.  "  Mr.  Satolli  is  not  here  to  modify 
one  feature  of  Rome.  His  presence  accentuates  all 
that  the  Pope  and  the  Church  hold.  Mr.  Satolli 
comes  to  America  to  direct  a  new  experiment,  by 
temporary  concessions  to  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  He  is 
the  peace-maker  between  confficting  elements  in  the 
American  Roman  Church — but  he  represents  a  new 
and  temporary  policy,  and  not  a  new  principle.  Both 
parties  in  the  Church  seek  the  same  end :  Roman 
Catholic  domination  in  the  American  state,  and 
chiefly,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  that  end,  the 
division  of  the  public-school  fund  and  the  support  by 
the  state  of  parochial  schools  with  Roman  teachers, 
the  Roman  catechism  and  Romanized  historical 
text-books.  The  policy  of  refusing  the  sacraments  to 
parents  who  persist  in  sending  their  children  to  the 
public  school  is  modified,  but  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  the  parochial  schools  are  enjoined.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Church  is  no  more 
loyal  to  the  public  school  under  Mr.  Satolli  than  be- 
fore ;  and  it  fully  expects,  one  of  these  days,  by  a 
sudden  and  masterly  stroke,  to  secure  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  parochial  schools  into  the  government 
system  of  '  free  schools.'  In  many  places  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  to  a  larger  extent  than  our 
citizens  know,  concessions  have  already  been  made 
by  local  authorities.  Parochial  school  buildings  have 
been  rented  by  the  public-school  boards,  '  sectarian  ' 
schools  held  in  them,  and  sectarian  teachers  in  gown 
and  hood  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  is 
now  being  done  in  several  States." 

The  Bishop  holds  that  the  Faribault,  Stillwater 
and  Poughkeepsie  plans  are  practically  a  surrender  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Church.  "  The  Republic," 
he  declares,  "must  maintain  the  American  School. 
It  must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  plotting  politi- 
cians in  Church  and  State.  Its  teachers  must  be 
American,  whether  bom  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  Atlantic  ;  and  they  should  also  be  the  products  of 
the  American  public  school.  Parents  who  are  too 
I)roud  or  too  churchly  to  intrust  their  cliildren  to  the 
nation's  school  must  not  expect  the  nation  to  intrust 
the  school  to  the  care  of  these  children  when  they  as- 
pire to  be  teachers.  Nor  must  the  Republic  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  cry  of  injustice  in  taxing  Roman  Cathol- 
ics for  the  support  of  tlie  ptiblic  schools,  which  their 
Church  does  not  permit  its  youth  to  patronize.  Sec- 
tarian discrimination  in  taxation  would  work  untold 
damage.  The  public  school  is  the  h()i)e  and  stability 
of  the  nation.  The  more  numerous  and  efficient  the 
parocliial  schools  which  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Supremacy  over  the  individual  and  the  State, 
the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  the  public  school 
to  save  the  State.  And  why  should  not  Roman 
Catholics  help  to  save  the  State  ?  " 

No  Occasion  for  Uneasiness. 

Mr.  Bacon,  who  is  auoithodox  Presbyterian,  writes 
to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  are  di8ix).sed  to  look 
Tipon  the  coming  of  the  Aiiostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States  as  another  "Popish  invasion."  He 
points  out  that  the  Roman  Church  hju>  lost  rather 
than  gained  ground  in  the  liust  century  and  a  half. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  Jigo  the  continent  of 
North  America,  excei)t  a  nan*ow  and  interrupted 
strip  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  was  Roman  Catliolic. 
To-day  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a<'<iuired  contnjl 
over  two  great  cities,  Boston  and  New  York  and 
have  lost  the  continent  except  what  dominion  tliey 
retain  in  Mexico  and  Lower  Canmla.  He  adds  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  one  of  our  largest  and  most  influential  Christian 
sects,  bi;t  that  it  will  be  anything  more  is  as  little 
likely  as  that  tlie  Methodist  will  or  tlie  Mormon. 

As  to  Mr.  Satolli  i>ersonally,  Mr.  Bacon  says  he 
seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  finest  and  most  charm- 
ing qualities.  "  Scholarship,  eloquence,  acuteness. 
diplomatic  address,  so<-ial  amenity,  unostentatious 
simplicity,  all  the.se  are  ascril)ed  to  him,  and  no  doubt 
with  justice.  With  the.se  are  combined  an  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  admiration  for  American  in- 
stitutions and  the  American  character,  and  an  im- 
mense faculty  of  settling  down  to  the  dispatch  of 
business.  With  all  his  courtly  suavity  of  manner, 
he  has  shown  not  a  particle  of  the  spirit  of  mere 
complaisance  or  compromise.  Witliin  a  few  weeks 
of  his  arrival,  he  has  tackled  no  less  than  three  verj- 
grave  subjects  on  which  opinions  were  diNnded  in  a 
somewhat  irritated  and  acrimonious  way,  and  has 
settled  them  with  swift  and  slashing  decisions  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  in  such  wise  as  apparently 
to  make  it  impossible  that  they  shall  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Church  again.  And  to  the  astonishment 
of  many,  they  have  all  been  decided  on  the  liberal 
side.  These  three  subjects,  under  which  particular 
questions  have  arisen,  are:  1,  the  rights  of  th:  inferior 
clergj'  as  against  the  bishops  ;  2,  the  school  question  ; 
3,  the  Americanization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  America." 

Mr.  Bacon  has  a  word  to  say  in  explanation  of  this 


infusion  of  liberalism  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  by  way  of  Rome  :  "  It  does  seem 
strange  to  find,  in  that  communion,  Rome  more  lib- 
eral than  America.  But  the  idea  is  not  novel.  Those 
whose  ac(iuaintance  in  that  clergy  is  at  all  extensive 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  priests  educated  at 
Rome  are  generally  men  of  broader,  more  genuinely 
Catholic  ideas  than  the  graduates  of  Maynooth  or  of 
American  seminaries.  I  have  heard  the  complaint 
very  lately  from  one  of  my  most  esteemed  friends  in 
that  priesthood,  that  there  is  less  liberality  among 
the  Catholics  of  America  than  of  any  other  country. 
Tlie  reason  of  it  is  not  very  occult.  It  is  close  akin 
to  the  reason  why  Scotch  Presbyterians  visiting 
America  are  astonished  at  the  lack  of  largeness  and 
progressiveness  among  American  Presbyterians,  oi 
the  reason  why  English  ecclesiastics  smile  with  won- 
der at  the  bumptiousness  of  their  American  Protest- 
ant Epi.scopal  brethren." 

Rome   a    True   Ally  of  the    Republic. 

Chancellor  Loughlin  looks  uiH)n  Rome  as  a  true 
ally  of  the  Republic,  and  rejects  as  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration  the  charges  frecjuently  made 
against  the  Catholic  Church  tliat  its  tenets  and  iM)licy 
are  detrimental  to  the  institutions  of  America.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Satolli's  mi.s,sion  is,  he  states,  to  better 
hold  together  and  to  give  more  intelligent  direction  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America  :  "  The  object  is 
identical  with  the  object  which.  Catholics  believe, 
Christ  had  in  view,  when  He  instituted  in  His  Church 
a  center  of  unity.  It  needed  no  fresh  exemplification 
to  convince  us  that  a  hundred  bishops  and  eight  or 
ten  millions  of  i)eoi)le  cannot  Ije  kept  together '  amidst 
thesw(^tnessof  peace  '  without  a  central  authority  to 
which  all  inust  bow.  This  authority  could  not  be 
satisfjic-torily  exercised  at  a  distance  of  five  thousand 
miles  and  by  officials  imiierfectly  acquainted  with  our 
language  and  cu.stonis.  Since,  then,  the  institution 
of  \ni\nil  delegations  is  of  venerable  antiquity,  we 
ought  rather  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  introduced 
amongst  us  long  ago  than  that  it  has  come  now." 

Regarding  tlie  sihool  jxtlicy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Chancellor  Loughlin  says  : 

"  It  is  surely  liaidship  enough  that  Catholics  should 
lie  obliged  to  shoulder  a  double  taxation  in  order  to 
secure  for  their  children  an  education  conformable  to 
their  views  ;  yet  this  is  a  hardship  which  they  are  not 
clamoring  about  :  but  it  is  most  annoying  when  those 
wliose  burdens  we  have  eased  by  our  contributions 
and  for  who.se  children  we  have  secured  elbow-room 
by  .sending  our  own  to  another  school,  take  to  vilify- 
ing us  for  it.  It  is  as  if  a  lady  to  whom  I  have  had 
he  courtesy  to  suirender  my  seat  in  a  crowded  street 
car  .should  thank  me  by  calling  me  all  stirts  of  names. 

"If  it  be  the  badge  of  true  Americanism  to  have 
the  courage  of  one's  convictions  and  the  pluck  to  dis- 
regard financial  considerations  when  placed  over 
against  principle  :  to  detest  monopolies,  whether  in- 
tellectual or  commercial ;  to  maintain  intact  paternal 
rights  and  individual  liberty  :  then  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirming  that  t^^**  parochial  school,  established 
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freely  by  Americati  citizens  for  the  training  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  is  the  most  genuinely  American  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  if  a  religious  denomination  is  worth  the 
preserving,  the  denominational  school  is  a  necessary 
condition  and  corollary.  With  those  who  hold  that 
the  disappearance  of  separate  denominations  of 
Christians,  and  the  merging  of  the  entire  population 
into  a  vague '  undogmatic  Christianity,'  which  neither 
I  nor  they  can  differentiate  from  Agnosticism,  would 
"be  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  I  have  no  desire  to  argue. 
Let  them  simply  formulate  their  view  and  siibmit  it 
to  the  conscience  of  the  American  people.  The  viru- 
lent agitation  against  our  Catholic  schools,  strange  to 
say,  emanates  chiefly  from  those  ministers  of  other 
creeds  who  see  clearly  enough  that  we  have  adopted 
the  only  safe  method  of  rearing  a  generation  of 
belieinng  Christians  and  who  would  follow  oiir  course, 
if  they,  or  their  congregations,  had  our  faith  or 
courage.  It  needs  not  to  be  a  Pope  or  a  prophet  to 
foretell  the  inevitable  rosult.  Fifty  years  from  now, 
while  Catholicity  vdll  be  blooming  and  vigorous  in 
these  States,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  various  non- 
Catholic  denominations  will  be  as  extinct  as  the 
pterodactyl." 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 
Or,  Rome  and  the  Higher  Criticism. 

THE  anonymous  Catholic  who  wrote  "  The  Policy 
of  the  Pope"  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  brought  a  hornet's  nest  about 
his  ears.  He  ventures  strongly  but  respectfully  to 
enter  a  remonstrance  against  the  policy  of  the  Vati- 
can which  seemed  to  be  sacrificing  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church  to  the  vain  pvirsuit  of  the 
shadow  of  Temporal  Authority.  M.  Brandi,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  editor  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica, 
has  published  a  reply,  the  net  effect  of  which  is  to 
confirm  the  writer  of  "  The  Policy  of  the  Pope"  in 
his  opinions. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TEACHING  CHURCH. 

Father  Brandi  maintains  that  the  teaching  Church 
has  decided  that  the  Temporal  Power  is  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  the  creed  of  the  faith- 
ful miist  bow  before  the  decision.  Against  this  doc- 
trine of  the  teaching  Church,  and  its  authority  to 
compel  the  faithful  to  bow  to  its  decisions,  the  writer 
protests  strongly,  and  asks  whether  he  has  also  to 
bow  to  the  ' '  teaching  Church "  which  condemned 
the  astronomy  of  Galileo  as  false  and  heretical.  But 
he  is  not  content  to  take  up  his  stand  on  Galileo  ;  he 
challenges  the  Pope  on  the  much  more  up-to-date 
question  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  Does  the  teaching- 
Church,  or  does  it  not,  he  asks,  maintain  the  old 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  does  it  recog- 
nize the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
modern  research  ? 

WHAT  MAY  A  CATHOLIC    BELIEVE  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE? 

In  order  to  bring  things  to  a  head  the  writer  says  : 
"I,  and  many  loyal  Catholics  with  me,  hold  the 


following,  and  will  continue  to  hold  and  profess 
them,  until  and  unless  they  are  condemned  by  an 
(Ecumenical  Council,  or  by  our  Holy  Father  the 
Pope,  ex  cathedrd  : 

"1.  That  Moses  did  not  write  or  dictate  any  of  the 
books  commonly  ascribed  to  him  by  our  theologians. 
That  these  records  were  originally  composed,  not  as 
theologians  teach,  in  the  sixteenth  or  fifteenth  century 
B.  C.  but  about  the  time  of  the  oldest  prophets 
whose  writings  form  part  of  our  canon. 

"  3.  That  in  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
(Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings)  we  can  clearly  distin- 
guish sources  which  run  parallel  to  the  oldest  sources 
of  the  Hexateuch  and  to  Deuteronomy,  whereas  the 
portions  which  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
Priests'  Code  form  the  contents  of  a  separate  book 
known  as  Chronicles. 

"3.  That  the  sections  of  'Isaiah'  whicH  treat  of 
Babylon  and  its  destruction  cannot  have  been  com- 
posed bv  Isaiah,  in  whose  time  there  was  no  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  for  that  prophet,  or  rather  those 
prophets,  speak  of  the  Jews  not  as  destined  at  some 
future  time  to  suffer  exile,  but  as  actually  languish- 
ing in  exile,  from  which  they  are  shortly  to  be  deliv- 
ered. 

"  4.  That  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  unbiased  thinker  who  has  carefully  sifted 
the  evidence  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  could  not  have 
been  written  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  nor,  indeed, 
earlier  than  164  B.  C. 

•'  5.  That  the  Psalms,  most  of  which  we  commonly 
ascribe  to  David,  are  compositions  of  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, which  gave  elegiac  utterance  to  the  sorrows 
and  hopes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  partly  during  the 
persecution  inaugurated  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

"  6.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  sources  of  the 
Biblical  records  render  it  d  priori  probable,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  contents  makes  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  discrepancies  between  the  different  ac- 
counts of  one  and  the  same  event  oftentimes  amount 
to  utter  incompatibility  which  no  force  of  logic,  no 
human  ingenuity,  nothing,  in  short,  but  Catholic  '  Her- 
meneutics '  can  possibly  smooth  away. 

"  7.  That  Jonas,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobias  and  Job  are 
not  historical  writings,  but  religious  works  of  fiction, 
while  the  narratives  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
books  are  as  mythical  as  the  stories  of  the  Eddas. 

"  I  adhere  to  these  propositions  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
*  teaching  Church.' " 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MUCK  RAKE. 

Having  thus  taken  up  his  position,  he  concludes : 
"Summing  up  the  more  striking  anomalies  of  the 
position,  we  find  that  while  holding  that  our  Church 
is  built  on  an  impregnable  Rock,  we  are  asked  to  de- 
fend it  by  means  of  wretched  armor  plates  of  iron 
and  of  brass  ;  that  while  proclaiming  our  religion  to 
be  the  solid  fabric  of  eternal  truth,  we  are  expected 
to  prop  it  up  with  scaffolding  of  worm-eaten  timber  ; 
that  while  believing  that  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
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•world  is  as  dwst  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
loss  of  one  human  soul,  we  are  to  close  oiir  eyes  upon 
the  perdition  of  millions  of  Catholic  souls,  and  open 
them  with  joy  on  the  dusty  records  of  doubtful  diplo- 
matic triumphs." 

FUTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  publishes  in  the  Re- 
view of  the  CliurcJies  a  very  remarkable  article 
on  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. For  some  time  past  Archdeacon  Farrar  has 
been  the  Anjjlican  editor  of  the  Review  of  the 
Churches,  but  he  ha.s  now  resigned  that  post  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London. 

THE  DdMlXANT   MAJORITY. 

In  his  farewell  he  takes  occasion  to  say  frankly 
that  he  tliinks  tlie  Church  of  England  is  in  a  bad  way 
owing  to  the  Romanizing  tendency  of  the  majority  of 
his  brother  cliurcliiiicu.  Speiiking  of  his  successor, 
the  Archdeacon  of  London,  he  says  :  "  He  is  one  of 
the  few  churchmen  who  in  the.se  flaccid  days  liave 
shown  that  tliey  have  the  courage  of  tlieir  con\ictions, 
and  are  not  going  to  swerve  or  bow  before  the  t>Tanny, 
the  sne?rs,  the  calumnies,  the  incessant  and  sys- 
tematic dei)reciation  which  they  must  expect  to 
undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  dominant  majority  who 
dare  to  combat  and  to  repudiate  their  baseless  claim 
to  infallibility,  and  their  open  hostility  to  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  that  '  bright  and  blissful  Refor- 
mation '  which  saved  tlieir  Church  and  country  from 
tlic  (lark  tyranny  and  corrupting  superstitions  of  the 
mediaeval  Papacy." 

"POPISH  IN  ALX,  BUT  NAME." 
This  is  the  Archdeacon's  account  of  how  things 
stand  today  :  "  Aow  even  the  opinions  of  the  greatest 
High  Churchmen  of  yesterday  are  ignored,  and  the 
faithful  presbyters  of  tlie  Church  of  England  who  do 
the  very  tilings  which  the  greatest  leaders  of  the 
Church  have  openly  recommended  or  approved,  are 
treated  Jis  if  they  were  almost  too  contemptible  to  be 
noticed  as  having  any  share  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Church.  By  a  sort  of  vaunting  convention  which  have 
already  deceived  the  ignorant,  no  one  is  suppo-^^ed  to 
do  any  work  but  Ritualists.  The  work  of  others, 
though  it  may  be  ten  times  wider  and  sounder,  is 
ignored,  and  every  merit  they  possess  is  either  derided 
or  passed  over  in  a  conspiracj'  of  silence.  The  whole 
cause  of  the  Reformation  is  going  b}'  default ;  and  if 
the  alienated  laity,  who  have  been  driven  into  indif- 
ference by  the  Romish  innovations  and  Romish  doc- 
trines forced  upon  them  \vithout  any  voice  of  theirs 
in  the  matter,  do  not  awake  in  time,  and  assert  their 
rights  as  sharers  in  the  common  and  sole  priesthood 
of  all  Christians,  they  will  awake  too  late,  to  find 
themselves  nominal  members  of  a  church  which  has 
become  widely  Popish  in  all  but  name — a  church  in 
which  catholicity  is  every  day  being  made  more  and 
more  synonj'mous  ^^nth  stark  Romanism,  and  in 
which  the  once  honored  name  of  Protestant  is  over- 
whelmed wnth  calumny  and  insult." 


EX-SECRETARY  TRACY'S  PRESENTATION  OF  THE 
BEHRING  SEA  CASE. 

'"T^'HE  American  side  of  the  Behring  Sea  case  is 
1.  presented  with  great  force  and  clearness  in  the 
Xortii  American  Review  by  ex-Secretary  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy.  Mr.  Tracj-  stoutly  contends  that  the  seala 
inhabiting  the  Pribyloff  Islands  are  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  whether  they  are  found  upon  the 
islands  or  in  the  waters  leagues  from  their  abode. 
This  position  is  not  based  iipon  the  claim  advanced  by 
many  jirominent  Americans  that  the  Behring  Sea  is 
a  closed  sea,  but  uiion  the  principle  that  the  owner  of 
the  soil  is  the  owner  of  the  seal. 

AN  AMERICAN  SEAL  IN  THE   SEA  AS  WELL  AS  ON  LAND. 

The  Pribyloff  I.slands  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  Russia  in  1807  iis  part  of  the  Alaska 
purchase.  These  two  islands  are  the  only  places  in- 
habited by  the  seal  in  the  Alaskan  territory.  No 
other  seal  colony  of  any  size  exists  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific, except  on  the  group  known  as  the  Commander 
Islands,  wliich  belong  to  Russia  and  are  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  Pribyloff  Isl- 
ands. The  herds  of  these  two  widely  separated 
groups  of  islands  never  mingle  with  each  other. 
Each  herd  has  always  maintained  its  separate  and 
distinct  exi.stence.  Moreover,  the  American  seal  is 
readily  disting\ii.shed  from  the  Russian  seal  by  its 
skin,  which  is  of  a  much  higher  quality.  Many  of 
the  Pribyloff  seals  often  go  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
from  their  abode,  but,  as  it  is  shoviTi  by  custom, 
they  always  return.  When  they  leave  the  islands, 
then,  it  may  be  said  that  they  go  with  the  "inten- 
tion" of  returning.  Mr.  Tracy's  contention,  in  a 
word,  is  that  the  Pribyloff  seal  in  the  Behring  Sea  or 
in  the  neutral  wat<'rs  of  the  Pacific  is  an  American 
seal,  bj'  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  it  seeks  no  other 
alx)de  than  the  Pribyloff  Islands  and  is  distinguished 
as  such  by  its  skin. 

Mr.  Tracj'  cites  Blackstone  to  show  that  an  animal 
fercE  iiatura:  may  leave  the  immediate  keeping  or  pos- 
session of  its  owner  and  the  land  which  is  its  permanent 
abiding  place,  and  if  it  has  the  intention  to  return,  as 
shown  by  its  original  custom,  the  owner's  claim  to 
the  animal  remains  intact.  "  Just  as  with  bees," 
continues  Mr.  Tracy,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  owner- 
ship that  one  should  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  seals' 
movement  or  pursue  them  in  their  daily  excur- 
sions. The  intention  to  return  continues  the  posses- 
sion and  preser\'es  the  title,  and  this  title  can  be 
maintained  whenever  and  wherever  the  property  can 
be  identified. 

"  While  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands  they  are  unques- 
tionably the  property  of  the  United  States.  These 
islands  have  been  for  ages  their  fixed  place  of  abode, 
where  generation  after  generation  has  been  begotten, 
bom  and  reared,  where  the  greater  part  of  each  year 
has  been  spent,  and  to  which  aU  have  returned  season 
after  season  with  unbroken  uniformity.  Upon  these 
islands  they  are  under  the  complete  and  effective  con- 
trol and  possession  of  their  keepers.    Their  ovoier 
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does  not  confine  theiu  there,  any  more  than  the  owner 
of  the  bees,  or  the  hawks,  or  the  doves,  because  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  confinement  is  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary.  It  is  not  desirable  because 
in  all  these  cases  the  animal's  habits  and  mode  of  life 
require  freedom  of  movement.  It  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause when  the  seals  journey  forth  they  are  sure  to 
come  back.  When  they  leave,  they  leave  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  returning.  Does  anyone  suppose 
that  the  mother  which  has  gone  out  for  food,  that 
she  may  nurse  her  young,  will  forget  her  maternal 
instinct  and  wander  off,  leaving  her  little  one  to  die 
of  starvation  ?  Is  there  any  possibility  that  she  will 
fail  to  return,  unless,  indeed,  she  falls  a  victim  to  the 
poachers  who  have  formed  a  cordon  about  the  islands 
that  they  may  steal  her  skin  ? 

"Even  in  the  annual  migration,  when  all  the  seals 
depart  and  are  absent  for  four  or  five  months,  they 
have  the  same  intention  of  returning,  of  which  the 
best  evidence  is  their  actual  return  year  after  year 
for  more  than  a  hundred  j'ears,  when  the  proper 
season  comes.  And  upon  this  migration  it  is  not  to 
another  home  that  they  resort.  They  land  upon  no 
foreign  territory,  even  temporarily.  Like  the  bees 
that  fly  into  the  highway  their  wanderings  are  in 
the  open  ocean — the  highway  of  all  nations.  Like  the 
bees  also  they  go  with  the  intention  of  returning. 
Wherever  the  Alaskan  seal  may  wander  from  his 
home  the  animus  revertendi  is  always  present  with 
him. 

' '  No  brand  is  needed  to  identify  the  seal  of  the 
Pribyloff  Islands,  nor  would  any  '  collar  or  other 
mark '  fix  more  distinctly  his  membership  in  the 
American  herd,  or  his  home  on  the  American  islands, 
than  these  have  been  already  fixed  by  his  skin,  and 
by  the  fact  that  his  movements  are  confined  during 
fixed  times  to  fixed  localities  which  no  other  animals 
of  the  same  species  frequent.  No  seal  but  the  seal  of 
the  Pribyloff  makes  its  way  up  through  the  Aleutian 
passes  in  the  sjiring  ;  no  other  fills  the  waters  in  the 
hundred-mile  zone  about  the  islands  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  no  other  again  passes  down  through  the 
straits  in  the  autumn." 

PROTECTION    AMD    ENFORCEMENT    OF    OUR    PROPERTY 

RIGHTS. 

Having  shown  that  the  United  States  has  a  prop- 
erty in  seals,  not  only  on  land,  but  in  the  sea,  Mr. 
Tracy  then  considers  the  question  :  In  what  way  and 
to  what  extent  can  this  property  right  be  protected 
and  enforced  ?  The  right  to  protect  the  seal  from  the 
devastations  of  poachers,  says  Mr.  Tracy,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  maritime  jurisprudence.  "  It  depends 
upon  a  law  of  far  greater  force  and  higher  origin 
than  any  doctrine  of  territorial  jurisdiction — the  law 
of  self-preservation.  The  right  of  self-preservation  is 
the  highest  right  known  to  man.  In  an  individual 
it  is  synonj-mous  viith  the  right  of  existence ;  in  a 
nation  it  is  a  right  to  preserve  and  protect  its  property 
and  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens  wherever 
they  may  be." 

Neither  is  it,  he  maintains,  a  question  of  closed 


seas  or  open  seas ;  of  free  navigation  or  obstructed 
navigation.  "  The  sea  is  no  one's  property — the  open 
highway  of  every  nation,  whose  ships  may  freely 
navigate  it  for  the  purpose  of  lawful  trade.  The 
United  States  does  not  claim  to  obstruct  such  navi- 
gation, in  waters  either  within  or  outside  its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  It  does  not  assert  that  Behring 
Sea  or  any  other  part  of  the  ocean  is  a  closed  sea, 
for  any  lawful  purpose,  but  it  does  assert  that  the 
privilege  of  free  navigation,  which,  it  admits,  is  the 
legal  privilege  of  all,  cann  ot  be  made  to  cover  and 
shield  a  felonious  attack  upon  its  property,  whether 
at  sea  or  on  land,  or  to  prevent  it  from  taking  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  see  that  this  property 
shall  be  protected."    • 

Mr.  Tracy  shows  further  that  the  right  to  take  fish 
in  neutral  waters  is  very  different  from  that  of  killing 
seals.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seal  is  not  a  fish  any 
more  than  a  duck  is  a  fish  ;  it  has  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  fish  except  the  power  of  swimming, 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  many  other  land 
animals,  both  wild  and  domestic,  but  which,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  its  food  cannot  be  found  on  land,  it 
uses  in  a  greater  degree.  As  a  matter  of  principle, 
the  seal  whose  home  is  on  the  land  and  whose  prop- 
erty relations  are  clearly  ascertainable  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  fish,  which  has  no  home ;  which 
is  not  connected  with  the  territory  of  any  State  ; 
which,  if  it  were  so  connected,  could  not  be  identified 
when  once  in  the  ocean  ;  and  which  wanders  hither 
and  thither  unattached  and  tmattachable  until  actu- 
ally captiired  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  seal  of 
Alaska  has,  by  its  natural  habits,  reduced  itself  to 
possession.  The  fish,  by  its  natural  habits,  preserves 
forever  the  quality  of  freedom  that  belongs  to  the 
element  in  which  it  makes  its  home." 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  freedom  and 
enjoyment  of  the  use  of  its  seals  derives  an  additional 
support  in  the  fact  that  Russia,  until  the  time  we 
purchased  tlie  Pribyloff  Islands  from  her,  claimed  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  fur  seal  in  Alaskan  waters. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

"  /^UR  DAY"  prints  the  following  passage  from 
V^  a  forthcoming  history  of  Hawaii  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  late  king  is  said  to  have  been  as  abominable  as 
any  tatooed  chief  of  the  days  of  Captain  Cook.  The 
three  things  upon  which  his  heart  was  set  were  fish, 
gin  and  roast  dog.  As  for  the  queen,  she  is  declared 
to  have  been  as  bad  as  her  predecessor,  and  a  hypo- 
crite to  boot :  "  The  Church  has  never  gone  to  her  in 
vain  for  pecuniary  aid,  yet  she  is  known  to  have 
danced  the  hula  herself  and  to  have  maintained  the 
institution  at  lolani  Palace.  It  maj^  be  the  fashion, 
here  and  there,  to  say  that  the  queen  has  been  badly 
treated,  but  the  blunt  truth  about  her  is  that  she 
stood  for  indecency,  paganism  and  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  that  she  deserved  the  fate  that  came  to 
her." 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN'S  ACTUAL  PROGRESS. 

MAJOR  J.  W.  POWELL,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  contributes  to  the 
Forum  an  article  containing  new  and  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Indian,  and  suggestions  which 
will  help  to  solve  the  question  of  how  better  to  Ainer- 
canize  this  old  American. 

The  number  of  Indians  living  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
Columbus  has  often  been  estimated  in  the  millions, 
even  as  liigh  as  25,000,000.  It  has  been  found,  says 
Major  Powell,  through  investigations  made  by  per- 
sons in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  that  the  number  wa.s 
much  less  than  a  million,  probably  not  over  500,000. 
The  last  census  shows  the  numlHer  at  present  in  the 
Ignited  States  to  be  250,000.  and  the  rei)orts  of  the 
office  of  Indian  Affairs  substantially  agree  with  the 
census  reports.  According  to  these  calculations  there 
are,  then,  about  half  as  many  Indians  in  the  country*  at 
the  present  time  as  tlierc  were  wlien  tlie  good  Queen 
sold  her  jewels.  This  diminution  of  one-half  was 
brought  about,  according  to  Major  Powell,  tlnough 
wars  with  tlie  white  man  and  wars  among  themselves 
and  the  presence  of  ci\ilization,  which  of  itself  was 
a  source  of  di-ssipation. 

A  DIMINUTION  OF  ONE-HALF  IN  NIMBER. 

"  Of  the  tliree  factors  cooperating  to  reduce  Indian 
l)upulation,  the  last  mentioned,"  says  Major  Powell, 
'  •  has  been  tar  the  most  intent.  There  can  be  no 
other  disaster  so  great  as  that  which  arises  from  the 
attempt  suddenly  to  transform  primeval  savagery  into 
modern  civilization.  The  efforts  to  do  tliLs  have  been 
many,  antl  they  have  all  resulted  in  failure.  In  the 
establishment  of  the  first  settlements  in  this  country 
the  white  njen  at  once  organized  agencies  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Indians  in  civilization  and  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  amount  of  effort  exerted  in  this  direction 
has  been  very  great.  An  army  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  has  been  at  work  on  the  problem  from  the 
early  discoveries  to  the  present  time.  Out  of  this, 
much  has  been  accomplished,  though  often  the  fail- 
ures have  bc^en  verj'  discouraging.  Generally  the 
failure  Inus  .seemed  to  l>e  conspicuous  because  ever  the 
good  jieople  have  hoped  for  more  than  could  be  per- 
formed :  but  in  the  grand  aggregate  the  result  has 
been  good  and  the  efforts  have  not  been  wasted. 
Another  class  of  agencies  has  coojierated  with  those 
designed  for  this  purjiose  :  the  example  of  civilization 
has  been  verj'  efficient.  So  that  the  white  man  has 
taught  the  Indian  partly  by  undesigned  example  and 
partly  by  the  planned  agencies  of  instruction.  With 
these  combined,  great  advances  have  been  made." 

THE  INDIAN  OF  TO-DAY. 

Among  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  task  of  attempting  to  civilize  the  Indians  were 
that  of  their  rehgion,  their  reluctance  to  engage  in 
civilized  arts,  their  tribal  organization  and  the  great 
number  of  languages  spoken  by  them. 

The  history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  every   one 


knows,  has  been  little  better  than  disastrous,  but 
"  there  are,"  says  Major  Powell,  "some  gains  to  be 
placed  against  their  losses,  for  they  are  no  longer 
savages  ;  no  real  .savages  now  live  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  if  we  exclude  Alaska,  and  even 
there  they  have  made  some  progress  in  culture. 
Under  the  training  of  an  army  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  and  by  the  example  of  an  ever-permeating 
civilization,  all  the  Judiaiis,  of  whatever  grade,  have 
learned  something  of  Christianity  ;  all  have  aban- 
doned some  degree  of  pristine  superstition.  But  the 
various  tribes  have  made  unecpial  progress  in  this  re- 
8i)ect.  More  than  one-half  of  all  the  remaining 
Indians  may  be  said  to  have  been  transformed  from 
pristine  zootheism  to  modern  monotheism  ;  more 
than  half  thus  worship  one  God  under  the  forms  of 
modern  Christianity  ;  the  other  half  are  in  process  of 
tran>formation,  and  by  none  of  them  is  the  Christian 
religion  considered  black  art. 

If  they  have  thus  made  advances  in  religion,  they 
have  made  still  greater  in  industrial  arts.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  Indians  now  wrest  from  the  soil 
and  from  iii<Uistrial  occupations  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, without  aid  from  the  general  government, 
having  abandoned  hunting,  fishing  and  the  gathering 
of  native  vegetal)les,  except  as  a  jjastime  and  for 
occasional  supplies.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  actually 
engaged  in  civilize<l  industries,  and  are  fighting  their 
industrial  battles  with  .success.  One-third  have  not 
ficcomplished  this  much,  and  sub.sist  in  part  on  native 
products  and  in  part  on  civilized  industries  and  in 
part  on  the  charity  of  the  government.  All  have 
learned  to  work  to  some  extent,  and  all  have  learned 
the  utter  liopelessness  of  contending  against  the  forces 
of  civilization,  and  have  abandoned  the  expectation, 
and  generally  the  desire,  to  return  to  their  primeval 
condition. 

In  f(jnns  of  government  the  Indians  have  made  less 
progress  than  in  religion  and  the  industrial  arts ;  but 
intertribal  wars  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  race  will  suffer  any  considerable 
loss  from  wars  among  themselves  or  with  the  whites, 
or  from  degradation. 

A   MORE   PERMANENT  ADMINISTRATION   NEEDED. 

What  our  Indian  jwlicy  lacks,  says  Major  Powell 
in  conclusion,  is  "  more  i^nuanent  administration, 
less  local  vacillation  by  intemiptions  from  without 
in  the  pressure  for  lands  and  from  vithin  bj'  the 
pressure  for  office.  The  method  of  instruction  devel- 
oped during  the  past  twentj-  years  has  proved  very 
efficient,  chieflj-  because  the  Indians  were  ready  and 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  training." 

"  There  is  one  thing  yet  to  be  mentioned  which  the 
writer  believes  would  be  a  boon  to  the  tribes  and  ul- 
timately afford  great  relief  to  the  dominant  race.  A 
system  of  complete  registration  bj'  clans  and  by  fami- 
lies as  they  are  known  to  ci\Tlized  men  should  be 
made,  and  record  kept  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the 
line  of  civilized  inheritance  plainly  marked  out  for 
the  people,  in  which  they  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed.   This  would  prevent  the  lapsing  of  titles  in 
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severalty  and  encourage  the  sentiment  for  enlightened 
property -holding. 

"Another  suggestion  may  be  made — namely,  that 
we  be  not  too  impatient  with  results.  Let  us  not 
vigorously  crowd  the  Indians  to  abandon  tribal  or- 
ganization. If  this  is  done  before  they  are  ready  for 
it,  they  will  surely  lapse  into  degradation.  Let  them 
remain  in  compact  bodies  on  reservations  to  help  one 
another  over  the  change,  and  do  not  compel  them  to 
commingle  and  compete  with  the  white  race  in  a 
struggle  in  which  they  must  be  hopelessly  doomed. 
Slowly,  by  law  and  by  instruction,  teach  them  the 
value  of  our  property  laws.  Do  not  force  citizenship 
upon  them,  but  let  them  sue  for  it.  We  should  hold 
ourselves  ever  ready  to  grant  it,  but  let  them  first  dis- 
cover its  benefits.  If  such  a  policy  is  maintained  for 
two  generations  more,  the  problem  will  be  solved ; 
the  remnant  of  the  Indians  will  be  saved  and  absorbed 
in  modern  enlightenment." 

A  Native  Arapahoe  on  the  Americanization 
of  the  Indian. 

The  Colorado  Magazine  for  May,  the  second  num- 
ber of  this  periodical,  contains  an  article  on  "  The 
Indian  of  To-day,"  by  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  D.D., 
a  native  Arapahoe,  whose  main  point  is  that  the 
quickest  and  best  way  in  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indians  can  be  brought  under  civilized  influ- 
ence is  to  enlist  them  into  army  service.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Can  the  wild  camp  savage  be 
trained  as  an  American  soldier,"  he  says  :  ' '  There  is 
not  the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  it.  But  he 
wants  a  friendly,  sympathetic,  as  well  as  an  intelli- 
gent management.  He  wants  a  man  of  experience 
and  judgment  in  charge  of  him.  He  wants  a  supe- 
rior officer  whom  he  can  trust  and  respect.  The  In- 
dian is  a  man  and  knows  his  rights.  Unlike  the 
dreamy  Asiatic  Indian,  the  American  native,  jealous 
of  his  freedom,  would  not  surrender  his  sacred  rights 
without  a  struggle  ;  hence  the  past  Indian  hostilities. 
High-spirited,  independent  and  brave,  he  has  fought 
with  obstinate  if  undisciplined  valor  against  the 
white  people  on  the  one  hand  and  traditional  enemies 
on  the  other.  His  occupation  was  war,  and  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  his  religion  was  bravery.  To 
be  a  brave  warrior  was  the  height  of  his  ambition. 

THE  INDIAN  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

"The  government  has  found  it  expedient  to  sum- 
mon Indians  to  its  aid  in  times  of  emergency.  The 
auxiliaries  have  come  hastily  ;  and  although  poorly 
equipped  they  have  been  used  successfully  against 
their  own  tribes  and  species.  While  the  Indian  is 
independent  and  not  servile,  his  nature  is  not  incom- 
patible with  discipline.  During  the  civil  war  Indian 
soldiers  were  not  wanting  in  the  ranks  of  the  United 
States  service,  and  Indians  there  are  who  served 
meritoriously  in  that  fierce  conflict  for  the  Union  and 
against  negro  slavery.  A  Seneca  sachem  was  an  aide 
on  the  staff  of  General  Grant.  Willingly  they  served 
the  government :  willingly  would  they  give  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  the  constitution."' 


THE  FATE  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

IN  the  May  Cosmopolitan  an  illustrated  article  on 
lumbering,  by  J.  E.  Jones,  gives  some  pictur- 
esque figures  relating  to  the  always  interesting  sub- 
ject of  our  forest  supply.  He  tells  us  that  the  lumber 
cut  in  the  three  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  amounts  in  each  year  to  10,000,000,000  feet, 
and  that  for  the  ten  years  ending  January  1,  1890,  the 
cut  was  86,039,917,567  feet!  "  The  latter  amount  would 
be  contained  in  a  pile  of  logs  400  feet  wide,  40  feet 
high  and  extending  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco." 
Mr.  Jones  describes  log  jams  on  the  Chippewa 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  containing  150,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber,  and  shows  us  a  picture  of  a  mon- 
ster sled  load  of  sixty-three  great  logs  weighing  114 
tons  and  containing  31,480  feet  of  lumber— the  largest 
load  ever  hauled. 

"  The  woodlands  of  the  United  States,"  says  Mr. 
Jones,  "  now  cover  450,000,000  acres,  or  about  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  area.  Of  this,  not  less  than  25,- 
000,000  acres  are  cut  over  annually.  It  was  also 
stated  that,  while  the  wood  growing  annually  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  12,000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  the  amount  cut  annually  is  24,000,000,000 
cubic  feet,  besides  a  vast  amount  destroyed  by  fire 
and  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  countrj-'s  sup- 
ply is  being  depleted,  therefore,  twice  as  fast  as  it  is 
being  reproduced,  which  clearly  goes  to  show  that  a 
timber  famine  is  approaching  quite  rapidly.  It  must 
be  very  serious  when  it  comes,  and  cannot  be  relieved 
very  easily  or  soon." 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 

IN  the  Engineering  Magazine  William  M.  Acworth 
institutes  a ' '  contrast  and  a  comparison  "  between 
American  and  English  railways.  In  matters  of  con- 
struction he  explains  how  the  English  method  of  re- 
forming and  shifting  trains,  instead  of  running  them 
"  solid,"  makes  the  English  coach  to  be  built  so  much 
smaller  than  the  American.  The  engine  there,  too, 
is  subjected  to  a  much  more  careful  and  considerate 
treatment ;  it  is  made  to  do  less  work  per  day,  and 
the  same  engineer  has  charge  of  it  constantlj',  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  its  working  and  preservation. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  the  greater  fixity  and  con- 
servatism of  the  English  lines,  which  would  not  con- 
template easily  wearing  out  a  great  engine  in  ten 
years  by  overwork,  as  is  common  in  America. 

"Until  may  last,  when  the  broad  gauge  was  aban- 
doned, the  Great  Western  had  engines  running 
which  were  designed  in  1846 — some  of  them,  indeed, 
were  constructed  only  a  very  few  years  later.  The 
Northwestern  still  runs  very  fast  expresses  witli  en- 
gines of  a  pat'ern  that  came  out  in  1862.  Why  hurry 
an  engine  to  the  scrap-heap  by  overworking  it,  when 
it  is  likely,  if  fairly  treated,  to  do  good  work  for  twen'  y 
years  longer?  That  our  engines  can  stand  continu- 
ous hard  work,  if  they  are  put  to  it.  may  be  taken 
as  proved  by  the  performance  of  a  Northwestern  en- 
gine, the  '  Charles  Dickens,'  which  has  beaten  any 
record  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  by  run  ning 
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more  than  100,000  miles  per  auuuia  for  the  last  eleven 
years  with  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  shop  re- 
pairs." 

Mr.  Ac  worth  admits  that  we  are  far  ahead  of  the 
English  i-ailway  service  in  the  matter  of  heating  and 
lighting  cars,  which  dejjartments,  he  says,  are  in  many 
instances  despicable  in  the  old  country. 

The  same  conservatism  which  characterizes  man- 
agement of  rolling  stock  also  shows  naturally  in  the 
financial  conduct  of  the  great  systems.  What  we  call 
railroad  ' '  enterprise  "  is  dead  ;  no  new  lines  are  con- 
structed, and  money  for  improvements  can  be  had 
galore  at  3  per  cent. 

RAILWAY  RATES. 

MR.  JAMES  L.  COWLE.S  has  an  article  in  the 
Arena  in  wliich  he  maintains  that  our  freight 
and  pas.senger  railway  rates  are  excessively  high. 
First,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  under  a  fair  manage- 
ment of  our  railroads,  the  lowest  freight  rate  now 
charged  between  any  two  stations  on  any  line  of 
road  in  the  country  would  be  large  enough,  if 
a<lopted  for  the  common  rate  regardle.ss  of  distance, 
to  provide  an  ample  revenue  to  i)ay  all  the  legitimate 
expenses  connecte<l  with  the  freight  business  of  our 
railway  system.  He  siiys  that  if  the  1 .100,000  freight 
cars  in  our  public  railwaj'  service  in  1890  had  made 
one  hundred  hauls  for  the  year  insteswl  of  73  hauls, 
at!J;T.00  per  car,  the  earnings  of  the  freight  cars  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  $77(».(M)0,O00,  or  over 
$60,0(H),000  more  than  we  actually  earned  in  1890 
under  our  pri'sent  ton  mile  rate  system.  The  chief 
reason  freight  rates  are  at  pi*esent  s<i  high  is.  he  holds, 
because  cars  are  sent  backward  and  forward  through 
the  coiiiitry  half  emjity.  Under  his  jiroiMsed  system 
of  freight  charges  he  believes  that  the  average  train 
l»ad  would  increase  from  170  tons  to  five  or  six  hun- 
tlred  ti'us. 

He  further  holds  that  with  anything  like  a  reason- 
able use  of  railway  eriuipment  and  with  a  rea.sonable 
classification  of  pas.senger  rates,  a  five-cent  fare  per 
trip  on  way  trains,  irresi)ective  of  distance,  would  fur- 
nish i'.u  ample  revenue  for  the  proportion  of  expenses 
chargeable  to  way  business.  (Jn  expre.ss  trains  he  would 
make  the  through  fare  the  same  as  that  between  tlic 
two  nearest  stations  at  which  the  train  stops.  If  the 
stops  are  one- fourth  as  frequent  as  on  the  way  train, 
then  he  would  make  the  fare  on  tlie  ordinary  car 
or  the  express  four  times  that  on  the  way  train, 
or  twenty  cents  instead  of  five  cents,  and  would 
make  the  rate  for  those  who  use  parlor  cars  four 
times  that  charored  for  ordinary  passengers.  For  in- 
stance, he  would  make  the  fare  on  the  express  train 
running  between  Boston  and  New  York,  which  makes 
four  stops.  $3.00.  and  on  the  ordinary  express  running 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  fifty  cents.  One 
dollar,  he  declares,  would  l)e  amply  remunerative  for 
the  highest  fare  for  the  longest  trip  by  ordinary  car 
on  the  fastest  express  of  the  country. 

"  No  man  in  the  United  States  who  goes  to  the  great 
exposition  next  summer  on  an  ordinary  pa.s.«enger  cat 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  iiay  more  than  a  dollar  for  his 


railroad  ticket.  There  would  certainly  be  no  occasion 
for  a  higher  fare  if  only  the  railroads  were  combined 
under  one  management  and  run  in  the  common  inter- 
est under  such  a  system  of  railway  rates  as  I  have 
advocated.  Even  under  the  present  chaotic  condition 
of  our  raihijad  system,  a  dollar  fare  to  Chicago  dur- 
ing tlie  coming  summer  would,  I  believe,  jiay  the 
railroads  and  pay  them  well,  if  only  the  different  sys- 
tems would  work  in  harmony. 

"  What  peoi)le  are  paying  for,"  says  Mr.  Cawles,  in 
conclusion. "  is  the  hauling  of  freight  cars  and  freight 
tniins  and  pa.s.s(Miger  cars  and  ])assenger  trains  not 
half  loaded  and  repairs  to  equipment  not  half  the 
time  in  use." 

HOW  SCIENCE  HELPS  THE  FARMER. 

CHARLES  S.  PLUMB  writes  in  the  Popular 
Science  Montlilij  to  explain  what  a  present  help 
to  the  farmer  his  scientific  coadjutors  are,  and  how 
well  w(jrth  the  while  is  the  million  of  dollars  ex- 
pended annually  liy  the  national  government  in  the 
solution  of  agricultural  problems.  One  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  wliich  the  scientist  aids  the 
farmer  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  his  work 
is  that  of  fertilizers,  and  the  po.sitive  a.ssistance  of  the 
chemists  in  this  is  even  exceeded  by  their  negative 
value  in  discountenancing  and  exposing  the  numerous 
frau<l«  which  appear  among  artificially  prei)ared  fer- 
tilizers. In  1872  Massachusetts  appointed  an  in- 
spector of  fertilizers,  and  now  there  is  some  such 
officer  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

"  ( )idy  a  short  time  ago  (the  sunnner  of  1890)  two 
fertilizers  were  suddenly  jtlaced  upon  the  Indiana 
market  and  sold  for  $27.50  and  $22.50  per  ton,  respect- 
ively. These  were  analyzed  by  the  State  chemist, 
and  the  former  was  found  to  have  a  value  of  $5.76 
and  the  latter  of  $4.44  per  ton.  These  were  out-and- 
out  swindles;  yet,  liad  it  not  been  for  a  prompt  jmb- 
lication  from  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Purdtie 
University  as  to  their  real  character,  many  farmers  of 
the  ^tiiUi  of  Indiana  would  have  been  unmercifully 
swinrlled.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  millons  of  dollars' 
worth  of  fertilizers  are  sold  yearly  in  the  United 
States,  one  can  readily  understand  how  great  is  the 
sum  of  money  that  is  being  yearly  siived  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  through  the  interposition  of 
the  chemist." 

The  dairy  farmers  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
legi.slation  punishing  the  sale  o2  adulterated  milk,  by 
the  invention  of  the  Babcock  milk  tester,  and  the  cu- 
rious but  effective  machine  called  the  milk  sejjarator, 
which  astonishes  our  grandmothers  by  "  rising'  and 
removing  the  cream  from  milk  warm  from  the  cow. 
This  is  accomplished  by  centrifugal  force,  the  fresh 
milk  being  introduced  into  a  hollow  steel  drum  about 
10  inches  in  diameter,  "  which  is  made  to  revolve  six 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  times  per  minute  within 
a  sli;!:htly  larger  metal  chamber.  The  skim  milk,  be- 
ii)g  heavier,  is  thrown  to  the  outside  and  passes  off 
through  a  tul>e  which  rises  from  a  point  in  the  skim 
milk,  where  the  least  amount  of  fat  exists,  to  the  up- 
r>er  edge  of  the  drum  ;  while  the  lighter  cream  rises 
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near  the  center  of  the  drum  and  passes  off  through 
another  hole,  coming  out  of  the  separator  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  skim  milk.  One  or  two  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  an  hour  may  be  creamed  with  this 
machine,  when  run  by  horse  or  steam  power."  Not 
satisfied  with  this  extraordinary  process,  the  indefati- 
gable inventors  have  now  added  to  it  a  butter  maker, 
so  that  one  can  milk  his  cow  into  the  feeder  and  take 
pretty  pats  of  butter  and  "skim  milk"  from  the 
other  end. 

Mr.  Plumb  shows,  too,  the  great  war  which  science 
is  making  on  the  farmers'  enemies — the  grape  rot, 
smut  in  oats,  and,  especially,  parasitic  insects. 

"  It  requires  no  effort  to  emphatically  show  that 
already  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
gained  to  agriculture  through  the  disinterested  efforts 
of  scientists.  Scientific  investigation  will  continiie  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  each  year  will  see  much  good  work  done. 
Certainly  no  other  class  of  labor  is  receiving  greater 
benefits  from  science  than  is  agriculture  at  the  pres- 
ent day." 

WOMEN   FARMERS  OF  FRUITS  AND   FLOWERS. 

IN  the  May  number  of  the  Californian  Illustrated 
Maggie  D.  Brainard  has  some  remarkable  cases 
to  tell  about  of  the  success  which  women  have 
achieved  in  commercial  horticulture.  Most  of  these 
enterprising  farmers  have  been  Southern  women 
suddenly  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  They  have 
succeeded  by  taking  care  to  be  first  in  the  market ;  by 
studying  the  problem  of  neat  and  secure  packing, 
and  the  still  greater  problem  of  finding  hardy  trees 
and  flowers  and  choosing  those  that  can  best  stand 
the  invasion  of  moth  and  disease. 

One  Mississippi  lady  has  invented  a  method  by 
which  rosebuds  are  transported  in  water  as  far  north 
as  Peoria,  111.  She  gets  the  fanciest  prices  for  this 
product.  By  carefully  attending  the  horticulture 
conventions  and  keeping  her  eye  open  in  all  direc- 
tions, she  never  brings  her  wares  on  an  overstocked 
market.  "  She  found  that  early  tomatoes  generally 
brought  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  bushel ;  beans 
two  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half  dollars  per 
bushel ;  peas  about  the  same  price  ;  cucumbers  from 
ten  to  twenty -four  dollars  per  barrel  ;  that  early  rad- 
ishes brought  what  might  seem  exorbitant  prices ; 
peaches  four  and  one-half  dollars  per  bushel,  and 
strawberries  twenty- five  cents  per  quart.  She  raised 
one  crop  of  radishes  on  a  little  plot  of  land  thirty  by 
sixty  feet  and  sold  it  for  over  forty  dollars." 

A  California  woman  bought  thirty-eight  acres  of 
raw  wheatfield  at  $125  per  acre,  and,  after  having 
suffered  heavily  by  her  experience  in  choosing  the 
right  varieties,  obtained  these  results:  "Of  the 
original  number  of  acres  she  has  sold  five,  and  has 
given  her  oldest  son  a  ten-acre  orchard  in  full  bear- 
ing. Her  home  place  now  contains  twenty-three 
acres,  on  which  there  are  planted  1,500  prune  trees, 
100  Blenheim  apricots,  150  Tartarian  cherries,  200 
Napoleon  bigarrean  cherries  and  406  IMuir  jieaches — 


making  2,350  trees  in  all.  Of  these,  1,100  prune 
trees  in  bearing  last  season  netted  her  $2,700,  and 
her  cherries  and  apricots  between  $;}00  and  $400  more. 
In  addition  to  this,  300  young  prune  trees  will  come 
into  bearing  this  year,  and  the  chemes  and  apricots, 
which  bore  lightly  last  year,  are  promising  a  heavy 
crop." 

Mrs.  Henry  Barroillhet,  the  \vidow  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco banker,  who  gave  up  his  great  fortune  on  the 
failure  of  his  bank,  went  resolutely  to  work  to  sup- 
ply the  San  Francisco  market  with  flowers.  "She 
now  owns  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  fine 
land,  all  in  cultivation.  Seven  acres  are  in  orchard. 
Five  acres  are  in  violets,  with  an  increase  of  fifteen 
more  this  fall.  Seven  acres  are  in  chrysanthemums, 
while  roses,  lilies  and  other  flowers  come  in  for  a 
big  share  of  the  acreage.  Two  thousand  eucalyptus 
trees,  three  thousand  pines  and  sequoias  and  other 
trees  are  very  profitable,  the  leaves  and  branches 
being  used  as  evergreens  in  decoration.  The  best 
testimonial  to  the  beauty  of  her  flowers  and  the 
favor  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  fact  that  about  8,000  chrysanthemtims, 
2,000  bunches  of  violets,  800  to  1,000  Duchesse  de 
Brabant  roses,  to  say  nothing  of  other  varieties,  are 
daily  shipped  during  their  seasons.  Her  specialty, 
however,  is  in  violets,  for  which  she  receives  $2.50 
per  dozen  bunches.  Chrysanthemums  bring  from 
one  to  five  cents  apiece,  governed  by  size  rather  than 
color  or  beauty.  This  season  tliere  were  18,000 
chrysanthemum  plants  in  bloom,  including  275  of 
the  finest  Japanese  varieties,  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription." 

This  flower  plantation  is  described  as  a  perfect 
Eden  and  the  proprietress  personally  attends  to  every 
detail  of  irrigation,  cultivation,  gathering,  packing 
and  shipping. 

Still  another  brave  little  woman  invaded  a  gopher 
and  rabbit  ridden  tract  of  land  near  Pasadena, 
planted  citrus,  walnut  and  pomegranate  trees  and 
vines,  biiilt  a  comfortable  house  for  herself  and  her 
invalid  husband,  and  now  has  one  of  the  finest  places 
in  California.  To  be  sure,  she  was  helped  by  the  rise 
in  value  of  land  owing  to  the  growing  up  of  Pasa- 
dena, but  we  will  all  probablj-  agree  that  there  is  for 
once  some  poetic  justice  in  the  unearned  increment 
which  has  made  her  land  worth  $2,000  per  acre  in- 
stead of  $75.  The  writer  saj's  :  "Drives  are  shaded 
by  vines,  mulberries,  maples,  hawthorns,  acacias, 
palms,  yews,  cedars  and  cypresses.  Hedges  are  made 
of  cypress,  limes,  pomegranates  and  roses.  And  then 
her  vineyards  !  Forty -three  kinds  of  imported  varie- 
ties as  well  as  the  principal  American  ones,  number- 
ing in  all  13,000.  Besides  tlie  citrus  fruits  her  orchard 
contains  apples,  thirty  varieties ;  plums,  twenty-five 
varieties;  persimmons,  twelve  ;  mulberries,  ten,  and 
these  in  addition  to  apricot,  cherry,  fig,  guava,  jujube, 
loquat,  prunes,  pears  and  peaches.  Of  small  fruits 
she  has  ten  varieties — strawberry,  raspberry  and  black- 
berry. Of  nut  trees  there  are  English  walnut,  al- 
mond, butternut,  beechnut,  chestnut,  hickory,  pecan 
and  filbert." 
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LAND  MAKING    IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

TIMEHRI,  the  British  Ciuiana  Quarterly,  publishes 
an  interestingpaper  by  James  Rod  way,  entitled 
'*  The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Swamps,"  which  gives 
a  wonderful  account  of  the  way  in  wliich  i)lauts  stifle 
each  other  in  the  swamps.  The  giant  razor  grass  and 
the  floating  island  grass  seem  to  be  monarchs  of  all 
that  they  survey.  On  the  sea  coasts,  however,  the 
mangroves  and  the  courida  tree  are  Nature's  engi- 
neers, creating  breakwaters  and  building  up  new 
land.  The  courida  tree  feeds  itself  by  a  dense  mat  of 
roots  something  like  a  double  harrow  in  ai)pearance. 
So  energetic  are  tliese  trees  that  in  thirty  years  they 
have  created  an  island  two  miles  long  by  one  broad — 
created  by  a  little  elevation  raised  on  a  sjindbank  by 
the  wreck  of  a  schooner  named  the  DaunflcsH.  Some 
coui  ida  seeds  were  in  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  in 
1863.  and  to-day  Dauntless  Island  stretches  two  miles 
in  length,  ami  is  growing  every  year.  At  Coura- 
banna  Point  an  area  of  a  dozen  scjuare  miles  has  liei-n 
recovered  from  the  sea  by  the  action  of  tlie  courida 
tree. 

NEW  AUSTRALIA  IN  PARAGUAY. 
The  Latest  Socialist  Scheme. 

MR.  L.  H.  BERENS,  iu  Greater  Britain  of  April 
15,  describes  the  movement  that  has  been  set 
on  foot  in  Australia  to  establish  a  Socialist  colony  in 
Paraguay.  Au.stralia,  so  far  from  being  a  working- 
man's  paradise,  is  8coute<l  as  no  longer  affording  an 
opening  for  the  creation  of  Social  Utopia.  Hence  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  New  Australia. 

"  Under  the  title  '  New  Australia,'  a  co-oi)erative 
settlement  is  now  in  course  of  formation — a  .settle- 
ment wliere  the  community  as  a  whole  will  own. 
control,  and  direct  all  means  of  i)ro<luction  and  ex- 
change for  tlie  common  lienefit  of  all.  Not  ha\nng 
biH'n  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  suitable  land  in  any 
pai"t  of  Australia,  the  association  has  secured  al)out 
2JW,00()  acres  in  Paraguay  ;  and  very  shortly  the  first 
batch  of  pioneers,  including  some  well-known  and 
respectetl  citizens,  their  wives  and  children,  will  sail 
for  New  Australia. 

"The  gi-eater  number  of  this  new  commimity  will 
be  '  bushmen  bom  and  bred ' — that  is.  men  used  to 
an  active,  independent  life,  who  can  tnni  their  hand 
to  almost  anything,  and  who  are  well  accustomed  ti  >  all 
the  different  industries  than  can  alone  be  attempted 
in  a  new  and  sparsely  populated  country  :  while  the 
active  leaders  of  the  movement  comjjrise  journalists, 
schoolmasters,  and  others  of  good  education  and  a 
high  degree  of  culture. 

"  Under  the  heading,  '  Wh}'  I  have  Joined  New 
Australia,*  a  well-known  editor,  proprietor,  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  Queensland  provincial  pajier  writes  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"  '  I  am  leaving  Old  Australia — 

"  '  Becau-se,  economically  and  industrially,  we  have 
been  on  the  wrong  track  from  tlie  first. 

"  '  Because  it  has  already  liecome  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  monopolist  and  the  millionaire. 


"  '  Becau.se  in  a  few  decades  at  most  the  workers 
here  will,  as  things  are  going,  be  reduced  to  the 
European  level  of  jwverty  and  degradation. 

"  '  I  am  going  to  New  Australia — 

"  '  Because  we  shall  reverse  the  engine  there  and 
proceed  on  new  lines.'  " 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ONE  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondcs  is  that  iu  which  M.  Leo  Claretie  de- 
scribes what  he  styles  "  The  National  Park  of  the 
United  States."  This  park  is  as  large  as  a  third  of 
Belgium,  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  a  rampart  of  peaks 
and  ghvciers,  and  until  the  year  1870  nobody  seems 
to  have  known  anything  about  it. 

HOW   THE   PAliK   WAS   DISCOVEltED. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  very  day,  the  writer 
points  out,  when  the  Prussian  army  was  marching 
round  Paris,  a  small  company,  under  the  guidance 
of  General  Wa.shburn,  came  to  a  standstill  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  geysers  now  known  as  the  Fire 
Hole  They  were  .seeking  for  a  lost  com])anion,  a 
certain  Mr.  Everts,  who  had  wandered  away  and  lost 
liimself .  For  twenty  long  days  the  others  called  his 
name  aloud  to  tlie  echoes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
they  fired  sliots,  and  set  fire  to  great  tracts  of  forests, 
and  sent  out  horsemen  in  every  direction ;  but  when 
at  last  they  found  liim  he  was  utterly  exhausted  and 
half  distraught,  ha\ing  gone  tlirough  terrible  advent- 
ures, being  without  ammunition,  without  food  or 
covering,  sleeping  near  the  springs  of  hot  water  dur- 
ing the  chill  nights,  and  boiling  the  roots  of  thistles 
for  his  food,  while  seeing  whole  flocks  of  game  cross 
his  path,  but  l^eing  without  means  to  capture  them. 
During  the  whole  of  one  day  he  wiis  watched  by  a 
Calif ornian  lion,  having  nothing  upon  his  person  but 
an  eyegla.ss,  with  which  he  lit  dry  wood  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  But  Mr.  Everts'  axlventures  were  destined 
to  lea<l  to  a  great  discovery,  for  while  seeking  for  him 
General  Washburn  and  his  escort  came  upon  wliat 
was  to  them  a  strange  land  in  their  own  country. 
During  the  nights  they  were  obliged  to  light  great 
fires,  and  to  keep  two  sentinels  watching  lest  they 
should  be  attacked  by  lions  or  Sioux  Indians,  so  wild 
and  lonely  was  the  region  of  which  twenty-two  years 
ago  the  world  knew  nothing.  Even  in  1877  a  band 
of  Blackfeet.  commanded  by  the  chiefs  Looking-gla.s8 
and  "Whitebird,  ma-ssacred  eight  tourists  encamped 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Fire  Hole. 

To-day  this  tract  of  country  is  furrowed  by  roads 
which  are  traversed  by  more  that  1. '5,000  tourists 
every  summer.  They  there  find  comfortable  hotels 
lighted  %\nth  electric  light,  horses  in  relays,  service  at 
certain  points  as  good  as  that  in  Smtzerland,  the 
post,  the  telegraph  and  well-made  roads.  Travelers 
Cf)me  from  everj'  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  ladies 
change  their  toilets  three  times  a  day. 

It  had  been  knovvn,  by  the  stories  of  hunters  who 
had  escar>ed  from  Indian  arrows,  that  all  sorts  of 
phenomena  took  place  in  the  interior  of  an  immense 
circle  of  mountains  in  the  Far  West ;  the  cowbovs. 
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seated  by  bivouac  fii-es,  told  of  frozen  rivers  which 
suddenly  began  to  boil,  and  of  glass  mountains  con- 
taining petrified  forests,  where  were  to  be  seen  mag- 
nificent palaces,  temples  with  festoons  of  pearls, 
battlemented  towers,  smoking  furnaces,  hissing  caul- 
drons, walls  of  gold,  terraces  of  marble  and  of  onyx. 
Yet  all  these  wonders  were  hardly  more  astonishing 
than  the  truth. 

THE    GEYSERS. 

In  the  National  Park  of  America  the  mineral  world 
has  it  all  its  own  way.  Some  geysers  throw  up  sul- 
phur, so  that  silver  dollars  immersed  for  a  few  min- 
utes turn  up  with  a  yellow  coating,  while  the  petri- 
factions caused  by  others  are  white  and  pink.  One 
old  geyser  is  covered  by  a  solid  cap  of  stone  ;  it  has 
created  its  own  tomb.  In  another  part  of  the  park 
the  noise  and  the  steam  are  as  if  the  traveler  were 
approacliing  a  great  manufacturing  district ;  but 
there  are  no  mills,  foundries,  or  factories.  The  In- 
dian tribes  were  convinced  that  the  interior  of  the 
gi-ound  was  hell,  and  that  the  steam  of  the  geysers 
was  the  breath  of  the  devil.  One  spot  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  "  Hell's  Half  Acre,"  for  the  si,il  is  red,  and 
woe  to  any  one  who  tumbles  into  a  hole,  for  there 
have  been  some  sad  accidents.  One  great  smoking 
hill  is  called  the  "Tea  Kettle,"  while  another  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  "  Old  Faithful,"'  from  the  regu- 
larity of  its  outbursts.  This  crater  is  on  the  top  of 
a  great  mound  of  chalk.  The  colors  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  waters  are  extraordinarily  diverse — yellow, 
red  and  green.  A  large  lake,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  is  really  like  an  immense  inland  sea,  and  not 
far  from  its  shores  can  be  seen  the  astounding  image 
of  the  "  Sleeping  Indian,"  a  huge  figure  lying  upon 
the  mountain  side,  its  profile  resembling  that  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  This  colossal  creature  must  have 
been  an  awful  vision  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

It  was  on  March  1,  1872,  that  a  vote  of  Congress 
declared  that  this  wonderful  tract  of  country  should 
be  national  property  forever.  No  one  can  squat  upon 
it,  nor  purchase  land,  nor  hunt  over  it;  if  a  tree  falls 
across  the  road  which  hinders  traffic,  it  is  removed, 
btit  no  one  may  touch  a  branch  without  permission. 

FORTy-EIGHT  HOURS  FROM  CHICAGO. 

"  From  Chicago  the  place  is  reached  in  forty-eight 
hours,  in  trains  which  are  luxurious  and  comfortable, 
though  there  is  no  important  tour  upon  the  line  except 
Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  second 
morning  the  engine  stops  at  a  point  of  junction  named 
Livingstone,  a  little  settlement  where  the  trains  for 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  meet  and  cross.  A  golden 
rivet  is  let  into  the  rail  at  the  point  where  the  work- 
men soldered  up  the  two  halves  of  the  mighty  line 
which  unite  two  oceans  and  two  hemispheres.  Trav- 
elers bound  for  the  park  descend  here  and  branch  off 
on  a  little  local  line  which  links  Livingstone  to  Cin- 
nabar, the  terminus  of  the  iron  road.  In  the  park 
there  is  no  railway  to  desecrate  the  tract  of  primitive 
land." 

From  Cinnabar  the  tourists  take  three  mail  coaches 
with  eight  horses  apiece,  and  enjoy  a  wild  and  de- 


lightful drive,  till  they  are  received  at  the  Mammoth 
Hotel,  now  one  of  the  sights  of  the  park,  and  are 
taken  round,  forty  at  a  time,  the  trip  taking  seven 
davs. 


COLORADO  AND  ITS  CAPITAL. 

ONE  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's  articles  on 
the  distinctive  sections  of  our  c-ountry  ap- 
pears this  month  in  Harper  s  —  "  Colorado  and  Its 
Capital."  He  shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
great  things  these  "Western  folk,  untrammeled  by 
tradition,  have  accomplished  in  the  last  decade,  to- 
gether with  rare  tact  in  disciissing  the  small  mis- 
takes of  the  newer  civilization. 

DENVER — A  NEW  "GREAT  CITY." 

"  This  city  of  135,000  souls  stands  all  alone,  without 
a  real  rival,  in  a  vast,  rich  region.  It  is  just  1,000 
miles  from  Chicago,  400  from  Salt  Lake  City,  600  from 
Kansas  City  and  the  same  distance  from  the  Missouri 
River.  If  you  drew  a  circle  of  1.000  miles  diameter 
with  Denver  in  its  center,  you  would  discover  no  real 
competitor  ;  but  the  people  have  adopted  what  they 
call  their  '  thousand-mile  theory,'  which  is  that  Chi- 
cago is  1,000  miles  from  New  York,  and  Denver  is  1,000' 
miles  from  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  is  1 ,000  miles 
from  Denver,  so  that,  as  any  one  can  see,  if  great 
cities  are  put  at  that  distance  apart,  as  it  seems,  then 
these  are  to  be  the  four  great  ones  of  America. 

"Denver  is  a  beautiful  city — a  parlor  city  with 
cabinet  finish — and  is  so  new  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made  to  order,  and  was  jiist  ready  for  delivery. 
How  the  people  lived  five  years  ago,  or  what  they 
have  done  with  the  houses  of  that  period,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  at  present  everything — business  blocks, 
churches,  clubs,  dwellings,  street  cars,  the  park — all 
look  brand  new,  like  the  young  trees.  The  first 
citizen  you  talk  to  says  :  '  You  notice  there  are  no 
old  people  on  the  streets  here.  There  aren't  any  in 
the  city.  We  have  no  use  for  old  folks  here. '  So, 
then,  the  people  also  are  new.  It  is  very  wonder- 
ful and  peculiar.  Onlj'  a  year  ago  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  was  there,  and  commented  on  the 
lack  of  pavements  in  the  streets,  and  I  hear  that  at 
that  time  pedestrians  wore  rubber  boots,  and  the 
mud  was  frightful.  But  now  every  street  in  the  thick 
of  town  is  paved  with  concrete  or  Belgian  bloclis  as 
well  as  if  it  were  New  York  or  Paris.  The  first  things 
that  impress  you  in  the  city  are  the  neatness  and 
width  of  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  young  trees 
that  ornament  them  most  invitingly.  The  next  thing- 
is  the  remarkable  character  of  the  big  business  build- 
ings." 

Many  people  in  the  East  who  are  just  recovering 
from  the  recognition  of  Chicago's  greatness  will  be 
surprised  again  over  the  news  of  Denver's  magnificent 
hotels,  her  theatres,  "that  are  absolutely  gorgeous, "^ 
her  churches,  costing  hundreds  of  thousands,  and, 
especially,  over  the  "extraordinary  good  taste" 
which,  Mr.  Ralph  finds,  has  governed  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure.    "'There  is  in  Denver,'  says  a  man  who 
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meets  me  in  the  Hotel  M6tropole.'  what  is  shockingly 
called  "  the  one-hmged  army."  I  am  a  member  of  it, 
and  may  repeat  tlie  nickname  without  shame,  for  we 
are  proud  of  ourselves.  This  army  comprises  30,000 
invalids,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
Denver.  Not  hy  any  means  is  this  a  host  of  persons 
with  pulmonary  ailments,  hut  of  men  in  physical 
straits  of  many  sorts,  who  find  the  rare  air  of  a  place 
a  mile  on  the  road  to  heaven  l)etter  than  medicine. 
Tliese  are  men  of  wealtli,  as  a  rule,  and  of  cultivation 
and  of  taste.'" 

IRRIGATION    THE  KEY   TO  COLORADO. 

Mr.  Ralph  says  he  traveled  more  than  2.000  miles  in 
■Colorado  without  seeing  half  of  it,  "  for  it  is  as  large 
as  New  England  and  New  York,"  but  he  found  so 
many  things  of  interest  that  we  cannot  Wgin  to  hint 
at  them.  The  most  important  consideration  in  the 
material  future  of  the  State  is  doubtless  the  (juestion 
of  iiTigation,  for  although  her  receipts  from  the  min- 
ing of  silver,  lejid,  copper  and  gold  were  'A\i\^  mill- 
ions in  "91,  her  income  from  agriculture,  exclusive  of 
live  stock  valued  at  15  millions,  was  already  40  mill- 
ions. And  this  was  obtained  from  a  cultivated  area 
•of  but  2.0(»0,0<»0  acres,  less  than  one  thirty-third  of 
her  total  acreage.  The  destruction  of  the  forests 
have  rendered  the  storing  of  the  water — always  scant 
— in  reservoirs  niorc  than  ever  necessaiy. 

"But,  alas!  privctically  the  whole  water  treasure 
and  iiTigation  w<irk  are  in  the  hands  of  si>eculative 
corporations.  All  the  newer  schemes  are  of  tliat 
soi-t.  In  the  Ran  Lois  \  alley,  the  Arkansas  Valley 
and  along  the  Platte  River  corporations  have  built 
the  ditches,  appropriated  and  diverte<l  the  water,  and 
are  selling  the  licpuil  to  farmers  with  a  suiterimposed 
annual  tax  for  repairs— a  tax  of  such  i)roportions 
that  the  plan  may  b<>  justly  descril>ed  as  making  the 
farmers  pay  down  at  the  outset  for  the  privilege  of 
having  water  afterward  by  ]iaying  for  it  over  again 
«very  year.  Like  cows  who  come  home  to  be  milked 
at  nightfall,  the  settlers  of  Colorado  must  'give 
down '  each  year  or  go  dry.  The  first  payments  vary 
l>etween  five,  eight  and  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  the 
land— usually  eight  to  ten  dollars— and  the  annual 
<lues  (for  '  maintenance.' as  this  Colorado  method  of 
producing  water-barons  is  called)  are  from  a  dollar 
to  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre." 

Those  of  the  natives  who  are  intelligent  and  disin- 
terested look  to  the  State  control  of  the  irrigation 
work  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  impending  evil. 


Major  Benjamin  S.  Hexning  has  an  article  in  the 
Enyiiteeriiig  Magazine  in  which  he  recommends  en- 
thusiastically, as  a  panacea  for  rapid  transit  troubles, 
the  gravity  system,  which  he  would  apply  in  a  deep 
tunnel.  He  would  have  a  descent  of  about  4  per  cent, 
to  the  middle  point  between  each  station,  and  asserts 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  system  from  the  Battery  to 
Harlem  would  be  '"simply  insignificant"  when  com- 
pared with  the  ninety  million  dollars'  programme  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners. 


A  NEW  MARVML  IN  ELECTRICAL  INVENTION. 
Professor  Elisha  Gray's  Telautograph. 

PROFESSOR  ELISHA  GRAY  tells  in  the  May 
Cosmopolitan  about  his  marvelous  new  inven- 
tion, which  many  people  believe  will  bring  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  means  of  communication,  its  most  enthu- 
siastic patrons  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  telauto- 
graph will  supersede  largely  both  the  telephone  and 
telegi-aph.  This  instrument  is,  briefly,  an  electrical 
contrivance  by  wliich  writing  or  drawing  is  repro- 
duced simultaneously  vvith  the  act  at  distant  stations. 
"  A  common  lead  pencil  is  used  to  write  the  message ; 
near  its  point  are  fastened  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  two  silk  cords,  which,  connecting  with  the  in- 
strument, follow  the  motion  of  the  pencil  and  control 
the  receiving  i)encil  at  the  other  end. 

' '  The  paper  is  on  a  roll  attached  to  the  machine, 
and  is  of  ordinary  make,  about  five  inches  wide. 
When  it  is  to  be  moved  forward,  one  presses  a  lever 
at  the  left,  which  also  electrically  shifts  the  receiving 
paper. 

"  At  the  receiving  station  two  aluminum  arms 
hold  the  capillary  glass  tube  which  serves  as  a  pen. 
It  is  fed  with  a  constant  supply  of  ink  flfnving  from 
a  reservoir  through  a  rubber  tulje.  Tliis  pen  is  guided 
by  the  electrical  iini)ulse  from  the  sender  and  moves 
simultaneously  and  in  like  direction  and  extent  with 
every  motion  of  the  distant  pencil,  so  that  the  ink- 
tracing  which  results  must  l)e  a  facsimile  of  what- 
ever the  sender  writes  or  draws.  One  could  not  tell 
the  difference  were  it  not  that  the  message  was  sent 
in  pencil  and  received  in  ink.  Sketches,  shorthand 
notes  and  other  hieroglyphics  can  he  transmitted  as 
easily,  except  that  the  shading  of  lines  is  not  shown." 

Professor  Gray  suggests  some  of  the  especial  uses 
to  which  this  curious  machine  can  be  put.  All  busi- 
ness transactions  that  are  done  in  writing  and  tlirough 
the  mail,  may  l)e  done  by  wire.  The  merchants  or 
business  men  of  a  city  or  town  having  a  telauto- 
graph exchange  may  do  with  it  all  business  with  each 
other  that  is  now  done  by  mail. 

"A  telautogram  orderingapurcha.se  or  sale  will 
not  have  to  l)e  confirmed  by  mail  as  a  telegram  does, 
for  it  identifies  itself  as  i)erfectly  as  a  letter  could. 
Checks  may  Ise  signed;  drafts  may  be  accepted; 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  securities  may  be  sold  and 
delivered,  or  money  paid,  on  a  telautograph  order. 
Contracts  may  be  made  and  executed.  When  all 
cities  are  equipped  with  exchanges,  and  all  exchanges 
are  connected  by  trunk  lines,  a  man  may  write  a  let- 
ter on  his  own  desk,  and,  when  he  has  finished,  it  will 
be  on  the  desk  of  hie  correspondent  in  another  city. 
His  correspondent,  if  in  his  office,  can  answer  imme- 
diately, without  the  delay  incident  to  the  present  tele- 
graphic system,  or,  if  not,  will  find  it  on  his  return. 

"  A  newspaper  will  Ije  able  to  authenticate  an  item 
of  news,  by  having  the  autograph  of  the  person  that 
sent  it ;  and  not  only  can  the  written  description  of  a 
railroad  wreck  be  sent,  but  also  a  picture  of  the 
wreck  itself,  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
part  of  a  detective  system,  for  a  fair  outlined  likeness 
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■can  be  sent  over  the  wire.  All  kind  of  codes,  maps, 
•diagrams,  trade-marks,  shorthand,  hieroglyphs  and 
whole  columns  of  figures,  may  be  transmitted."  And 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  the  fi^rther  value  for  train 
"dispatching  and  for  private  communication  in  great 
■establishments,  to  which  Professor  Gray  calls  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  at  once,  too,  that  the  necessity 
■of  skilled  operators  is  done  away  with — an  advantage 
over  the  telegraph. 

The  Cosmopolitan  says  editorially  of  the  telauto- 
graph : 

"  Possibly  its  most  far-reaching  effect  will  be  the 
demand  which  its  operation  will  make  for  government 
control  of  electrical  communication.  So  large  a  part 
■of  public  and  private  correspondence  must  pass  over 
wares  which  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  hand- 
■writing  of  the  sender  that  the  public  will  no  longer 
be  satisfied  to  have  the  control  of  such  interests  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  private  corporations.  And  it 
Avould  seem  to  be  a  pity  if  at  this  time,  when  owner- 
ship could  be  so  easily  acquired,  and  before  extensive 
plants  or  watered  stocks  have  placed  the  property 
beyond  easy  reach,  the  government  should  not 
acquire  the  ownership  of  the  telautograph." 


Earlier  Attempts  to   Perfect  a 
Telegraph." 


Writing 


In  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  May  there  is  an- 
other careful  and  valuable  paper  by  William  Maver, 
Jr.,  on  Professor  Gray's  invention,  and  a  review  of 
the  more  important  previous  attempts  to  achieve  the 
same  results.  We  find  that  fifty  years  ago  Alexander 
Bain,  of  Edinburgh,  devised  a  "writing  telegraph" 
which  gave  a  peculiar  broken  appearance  in  the 
strokes  of  the  message  received,  and  in  1856  the  Abbe 
Caselli,  of  Florence,  invented  a  machine  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent plan,  which  was  actually  put  into  operation 
between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  a  distance  of  560  miles. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Cowper  writing  telegraph 
was  invented  with  distinctive  improvements  over  its 
predecessors,  but  Professor  Gray's  telautograph  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  these  and  all  the  numerous 
•adaptations  of  them,  in  practicability.  Its  promoters 
expect  to  establish  telaiitograph  exchanges  in  the 
cities,  and  promise  that  the  charges  outside  city  limits 
will  be  something  under  current  telephone  rates.  Mr. 
Maver  points  out  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
new  invention  to  be  its  use  in  sending  messages  in  the 
Chinese  language,  which  can  only  be  done  with  the 
present  telegraph  system  by  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  codes  not  at  all  conducive  to  accuracy. 


The  device  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Cleveland  set 
the  machinery  at  the  World's  Fair  in  motion  is  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  as 
consisting  of  "a  telegraph  key  of  usual  size,  but 
made  of  gold  and  of  ivory,  mounted  on  a  pyramidal 
base  twelve  inches  high  and  formed  of  three  steps 
covered  with  blue  and  with  orange  plush,  the  latter 
the  national  color  of  Spain,  the  blue  the  American's 
favorite,  while  on  the  lower  step  were  the  golden 
figures,  •  1492-1893.'  " 


THE  MODERN  STEAMSHIP. 

IN  the  Leisure  Hour  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon  has  a 
paper  full  of  facts  and  figures,  in  which  is  set 
forth  some  of  the  many  wonders  which  are  to  be 
found  on  board  a  modern  liner.  He  says  :  "  Speed 
is  merely  a  matter  of  coals.  Your  Clyde  men  will 
build  you  a  ship  to  run  forty  knots  an  hour  ;  but 
then  she  will  have  to  be  160.000  horses,  and  burn 
2,000  tons  of  coal  a  day." 

A  TON  A  MILE  PER  HALF  OUNCE  FUEL. 

Mr.  Gordon  is,  however,  a  little  premature  in  say- 
ing that  they  could  build  a  ship  to  run  forty  knots. 
The  consumption  of  coal  would  probably  be  too  great. 
Much  more  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  iitilizing  the 
heat  that  is  at  present  wasted  before  any  such  speeds 
can  be  attempted.  All  the  work  of  a  steam  engine  is 
done  by  15  per  cent,  of  the  heat  liberated,  yet  still, 
under  these  conditions,  very  astonishing  results  are 
obtained:  "The  Tekoa,  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
meat  boats,  once  ran  from  Tenei'iffe  to  Auckland, 
12,059  knots,  without  a  stop  or  a  slackening  of  speed ; 
and  over  the  whole  journey  from  London  to  Auck- 
land she  carried  her  6,250  tons  of  cargo  at  a  speed  of 
ten  knots  on  an  expenditure  of  1,237  tons  of  coal." 
Or,  in  other  words,  she  needed  only  one-half  ounce  of 
coal  to  carry  a  ton  of  goods  for  a  mile. 

WORK  DONE  BY  THE  BOILERS. 

"  But  to  think  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  !  To 
begin  with,  120  tons  of  steam  miTst  be  raised  every 
hour.  Every  day  the  Majestic  evaporates  650,000  gal- 
lons of  water  ;  in  other  words,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Majesties  would  require,  for  steaming  purposes,  just 
the  same  amount  of  water  as  is  supplied  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  county  of  London.  To  raise  this 
water  to  the  needful  pressure  of  180  pounds  or  more  per 
square  inch,  the  boiler  furnaces  have  to  be  fed  with 
over  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  a  day,  so  that,  for  her 
trip  out  and  home,  the  ship  has  to  consume  the  /con- 
tents of  half-a-dozen  railway  trains,  mustering  some 
two  hundred  wagons  amongst  them.  This  is  to  get  the 
water  into  steam  ;  but  after  that  the  steam  has  to  be 
condensed  again  into  water,  and  to  do  this  quite  an 
ocean  has  to  be  pumped  through  twenty  miles  of  con- 
denser tubes,  which  it  has  to  traverse  three  times  be- 
fore it  has  done  its  dtity  ;  and  during  the  six  days  she 
is  crossing  the  Atlantic,  half  a  million  tons  of  this 
water  passes  through  the  ship  for  condensing  pur- 
poses alone  ! 

THE  CREW  AND  THE  SCREW. 

"  A  first-class  express  ocean  liner,  like  the  Majestic, 
which  has  fifty-four  engines  on  board,  in  addition  to  the 
main  ones  to  which  we  have  confined  our  attention, 
requires  from  160  to  170  men  to  work  the  three 
watches  now  customary  in  the  service.  Of  this  num- 
ber, about  twenty  are  engineers  and  thirty  greasers  ; 
the  rest  of  the  hands  being  in  the  stokehold,  either  as 
firemen  or  coal  trimmers.  Each  watch  lasts  four 
hours. 

"  The  Umbria  has  the  largest  propeller  of  all  the 
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Atlantic  liners.  It  is  24^  feet  in  diameter  and  ha,s 
four  blades,  each  of  which  weighs  seven  tons,  and  the 
complete  screw  weighs  thirty-nine  tons.  The  boss 
cost  $5,000 ;  the  blades  of  manganese  bronze  cost 
$600  a  ton,  or  over  $16,500  for  the  four ;  so  that  when 
the  sundries  are  added,  we  get  close  on  to  the  round 
figures.  In  one  of  the  P.  &  O.  boats,  the  substitution 
of  bronze  for  steel  gave  increased  speed,  required  less 
engine-power  and  saved  as  much  as  sevep  hundred 
tons  of  coal  on  one  trip  out  and  home. 

"  The  Majestic  has  a  shaft  which,  if  stood  on  end, 
would  overtop  the  ^loiiument  on  Fisli  Street  Hill, 
and  the  sister  shaft  is  only  six  feet  shorter,  and.  like 
it,  weighs  over  seventy  tons. 

"  But  what  a  distance  the  smoke  luu*  to  travfl  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  outer  air  !  Thougli  in  all  ships  it 
has  not  to  go  so  far  as  it  does  in  the  Scot,  whose  fun- 
nels measure  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  rim  t(j 
grate-bar."  

"  FIREBRAND  "  BALFOUR  AND  THE  ORANGEMEN. 

IN  the  Catholic  World  the  editor  take.<  a  fling  at 
the  English  Tories,  whom  he  iiccuses  of  working 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  too  excitable  Orangemen 
whenever  their  political  sui>i)ort  is  especially  needed. 
He  says  :  "  It  would  nut  be  any  great  matter  for  a.s- 
tonishment  if  the  ensuing  July  were  to  be  signalized 
in  Ireland  by  an  Orange  outbreak.  Under  normal 
ci>Mditioiis  the  cream  of  the  Irish  i>opulation,  as  the 
Northern  malcontents  are  usually  represented  to  the 
world,  get  mad  in  the  dog-days  ;  when  tliey  are 
egged  on  to  mi.schief  thej'  show  that  when  they  get 
mad  they  mean  it.  As  tliey  hate  the  pajjists  for  the 
love  of  God,  .so  out  of  pure  loyalty  and  a  love  of 
peace  they  get  up  riots  and  commit  murder  on  a 
scale  circumscribed  only  by  their  opixirtunities.  En- 
glish Tory  politicians  know  their  amiable  weakness  in 
this  respect,  and  whenever  tliey  are  out  of  office  and 
there  is  a  chance  for  tlie  Irish  majority  to  get  some 
installment  of  justice,  they  go  to  Lister  and  play 
'Croppies  lie  down."  Tliis  luxs  the  desired  effect; 
the  Orangemen  come  out  into  the  streets  and  put  the 
glorious  motto  into  practice. 

"  Several  times  during  the  present  generation  this 
formula  has  be^fu  tried  and  it  was  never  known  to 
fail.  Rioting  on  a  magnificent  scale  followed  the 
visit  of  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh  to  Belfast  a  few 
years  ago,  but  the  Orangemen  were  dosed  with  their 
own  pills  so  copiously  liy  '  Morley's  murderers '  that 
when  Lord  Randolph  Cliurchill  repeated  the  experi- 
ment a  short  while  afterwards  there  was  but  a  very 
feeble  response  to  his  noble  war  cry  : 

'  Wave,  Ulster,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry.' 

The  chivalry  was  not  in  good  fighting  condition,  and 
only  a  few  broken  heads  testified  its  existence.  How- 
ever, it  ha.s  hiul  time  to  pull  itself  together  since  then, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  thinks  he  can  galvanize  it.  He  went 
to  Belfast  after  the  Apnl-day  fooling  was  over  and 
harangued  the  Orangemen  in  a  '  don"t-nail-his-ear-to- 
the-pump'  kind  of  speech — in  fact,  an  aptv^al  to  the 


worst  prejudices  and  most  ferocious  instincts  of  the 
Orange  rabble ;  and  the  thin  disguise  of  hypocrisy 
witli  which  it  was  sought  to  be  veiled  seems  only  a 
contemptible  device  to  shield  the  speaker  from  a 
prosecution  for  sedition  or  treason  while  his  dupe* 
were  getting  themselves  shot  down,  as  they  certainly 
will  be  if  they  attemi)t  to  translate  the  sentiment  of 
blind  bigotry  by  the  dictionary  of  bullet -molds.  It 
is  a  curious  piece  of  cynicism  that  men  with  minds  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  order  should  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
statesmen  :  in  really  civilized  countries  they  would 
be  treated  as  political  firebrands." 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  AFFAIRS. 

IV/TADAME  NOVIKOFF  lias  been  contributing 
some  rather  gloomy  pictures  of  England  and 
the  English  to  the  pages  of  the  Russian  Review  of 
Moscow. 

In  her  last  published  letter  she  depicts  the  condition 
of  the  English  press  in  most  dismal  colors.  Accord- 
ing to  her  diagnosis  the  English  press,  whose  dishon- 
esty and  mendacity  increase  daily,  is  afflicted,  as  far 
as  Russia  is  concerned,  with  pravdohoiinzn,  which 
word  is  fonned  by  analogy  to  hydrophobiii.  and  may 
be  translated  by  i-vrophobia,  or  hatred  of  truth.  She 
knows  from  Mr.  Gladstone  that  some  fifty  years  ago 
French  horrors  were  in  demand,  but  now  Russian 
horrors  command  the  market.  The  leaders  of  the 
English  press  arc  not  "  bom  for  inspiration  or  sweet 
sounds  and  jtrayer,"  but  merely  look  for  money  and 
title.  Though  there  is  no  Reptile  Fund  or  Panama 
bribes  system  for  the  English  press,  it  may  still  be 
corrupted  in  other  ways  just  as  effectually  ;  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  thus  been  rewarded 
by  his  Ijeing  raised  to  the  knighthood.  As  the  Rus- 
sian corresiK)ndents  of  tlie  English  press  are  i)Oor, 
conscience  is  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  them,  while 
they  find  it  more  profitable  to  be  untruthful.  The 
dreary  desert  of  the  English  i)ress  during  the  last  two 
years  only  offers  two  bright  spots  to  her  watchful  eye, 
viz.,  Harry  de  Windt's  bof)k  on  Sil)eria,  which  exfxjses 
the  misstatements  of  George  Kennan,  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Nor  does  Madame  Novikoff  find  consolation  in 
the  religious  a.si>ect  of  England.  Such  religious 
fermentations  contrary  to  Christian  morality,  she 
thinks,  cannot  go  on  unchecked  with  impunity,  l^it 
must  find  their  baneful  reflection  in  real  life,  such  as 
the  Liberator  frauds,  Pearson's  mi.ssing  word  compe- 
titions, but,  above  all,  dishonesty  in  international 
politics. 

People  who  mean  to  deal  honestly  undertake  obli- 
gations for  a  certain  term.  Russia  has  thus  occupied 
Bulgaria  for  two  years,  and  faithfully  cleared  out 
after  the  expiration  of  that  term.  But  the  English 
ha-e  intentionally  omitted  to  state  a  term  :  and  one 
paper  even  went  so  far  as  to  drop  the  word  '-tem- 
porary ■'  altogether  when  speaking  of  the  occui>ation 
of  Egy])t :  and  nobody  was  surprised  that  a  Liberal 
Government  should  have  acted  during  the  Egyptian 
crisis  as  it  did.      It  is  not  that  Madame  Novikoflf 
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thinks  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  be  capable  of  such 
an  amount  of  wickedness.  Oh,  dear  no  !  Biit,  she 
adds,  sadly,  "Everybody  knows  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  tied  up,  hand  and  foot,  by  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet."  In  private  life  religion  produces 
noble  characters  among  the  English,  but  in  politics 
their  will  disappears,  and  the  Government  submits  to 
majorities  and  to  the  masses,  who  have  no  other 
criterion  in  international  politics  but  "  force  and 
profit." 

WALTER  BESANT  ON  THE  COMING  CENTURY. 

IN  the  May  Scribner's  Mr.  Walter  Besant  succumbs 
to  the  popular  temptation  of  ' '  looking  back- 
wards," and  gives  us  a  chapter  from  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  twentieth  century—a  chapter  which  he 
calls  "  The  Upward  Pressure."  The  historian  paints 
a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  where  the  boy  without  money  has 
only  a  certain  limit  of  usefulness  and  honor  before 
him  ;  where  he  may  not  enter  the  professions  or  com- 
pete for  the  great  prizes  which  the  State  has  to  offer 
unless  he  has  foOOO  to  spend  on  an  education,  and, 
generally,  another  $5000  to  spend  after  he  has  ob- 
tained it.  The  historian  takes  in  hand  the  various 
honored  professions  and  shows  that  this  is  true.  But 
sometime  "  about  the  year  1885  or  1890 — no  exact 
date  can  be  fixed  for  the  birth  of  a  new  idea — began 
a  remarkable  extension  of  the  educational  movement. 
It  was  discovered  by  philanthropists  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  boys  after  they  had  left 
school.  The  first  intentions  seem  to  have  been  simply 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Having  nothing  to  do 
the  boys  naturally  took  to  loafing  about  the  streets, 
smoking  bad  tobacco,  drinking,  gambling  and  pre- 
cocious love-making.  It  was  also  seen  by  economists 
about  the  same  time  that  unless  something  was  done 
for  technical  education  the  old  superiority  of  the 
British  craftsman  would  speedily  vanish."  Hence 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  with  its  healthy  work,  its 
healthy  play  and  healthy  society. 

•'  In  London  alone  there  existed,  in  the  year  1893, 
between  two  and  three  hundred,  large  and  small ; 
there  were  nearly  fifty  branches  of  the  University 
Extension  scheme  ;  the  Continuation  classes  were 
held  in  many  Board  Schools,  while  of  special  clubs, 
mostly  for  athletic  purposes,  the  number  was  legion. 
A-i  for  the  numbers  enrolled  in  these  associations, 
already  in  1893,  when  those  things  were  all  young, 
one  finds  13,000  members  of  the  Regent  Street  Poly, 
4,000  at  the  People's  Palace,  the  same  number  at  the 
Birkbeck,  the  same  at  the  Goldsmith's  Institute,  at 
the  City  of  London  College  2,500,  and  so  on.  Of  the 
Athletic  Clubs  the  Cyclists'  Union  alone  contained 
no  fewer  than  20,000  members. 

"  Figures  may  mean  anything.  It  is,  however,  sig- 
nificant that  in  a  population  of  five  millions,  which 
gives,  perhaps,  700,000  young  men  between  fifteen 
and  twenty,  of  whom  abovit  100,000  were  below  the 
rank  of  craftsmen  and  100,000  above,  there  should 
have  been  found  a  few  years  after  the  introduction  of 


the  system  about  70,000  youths  wise  enough  and 
resolute  enough  to  join  these  classes." 

On  the  stepping  stones  of  the  Polytechnic  learning 
the  boys  of  the  streets  mounted  even  higher  and 
higher  and  clamored  at  the  gates  of  the  professions. 
At  first  only  journalism  was  open  to  them,  and  it  was 
soon  congested.  Finally  an  act  of  Parliament  threw 
open  law  and  medicine  to  the  educated  masses,  and 
the  consequent  rush  threatened  to  overcrowd  them, 
too.  The  House  of  Lords  disappeared  under  this 
wave  of  democratic  movement  in  1924. 

"  It  remains  to  be  told  how  learning,  when  it  be- 
came the  common  possession  of  all  qlever  lads,  ceased 
to  be  a  possession  by  which  money  could  be  made, 
except  by  the  very  foremost.  Then  the  boys  went 
back  to  their  trades.  If  the  reign  of  the  gentleman 
is  over,  the  learning  and  the  power  and  culture  that 
has  belonged  to  the  gentleman  now  belong  to  the 
craftsman.  This,  at  least,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
pure  gain.  For  one  man  who  read  and  studied  and 
thought  one  hundred  years  ago  there  are  now  a 
thousand.  Editions  of  good  books  are  now  issued  by 
a  hundred  thousand  at  a  time.  The  professions  are 
still  the  avenues  to  honors.  Still,  as  before,  the  men 
whom  the  people  respect  are  the  followers  of  science, 
the  great  Advocate,  the  great  Preacher,  the  great 
Engineer,  the  great  Surgeon,  the  great  Dramatist, 
the  great  Novelist,  the  great  Poet.  That  the  national 
honors  no  longer  take  the  form  of  the  peerage  will 
not,  I  think,  at  this  hour  be  admitted  to  be  a  subject 
for  regret  by  even  the  stanchest  Conservative." 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

I^HE  REV.  J.  A.  ZAHM,  C.i.C,  concludes 
"  The  Age  of  the  Human  Race,"  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
as  follows:  "It  seems  certain  that  Assyriologists 
are  able  to  carry  back  the  history  of  our  race  to  a 
more  remote  period  than  can  possibly,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  be  claimed  for  it  by  the  chronologies  of 
India,  China  or  Egypt.  And  it  appears  quite  reason- 
able that  this  should  be  so.  Central  Asia,  if  not 
Mesopotamia,  according  to  tradition  and  science,  was 
most  likel}^  the  birthplace  of  the  human  species,  and 
hence  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
should  have  a  greater  antiqtiity  than  those  who  lived 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile,  or  in  regions  more  distant 
from  the  first  home  of  the  race.  If,  therefore,  it 
should  be  proven  that  Egypt  had  a  civilization  ante- 
dating the  Christian  era  by  5,000  years  and  more,  as 
many  suppose,  we  should  be  quite  warranted  in 
claiming  for  the  ancient  peoples  of  Mesopotamia  a 
civilization  several  centuries  older  and  thus  fixing  the 
beginnings  of  its  history  somewhere  near  unto  six 
millennia  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

"  Linguistics  and  ethnology  tell  the  same  story  as 
history  and  astronomy.  They  demand  a  greater  an- 
tiquity for  mankind  than  Biblical  scholars  have 
hitherto  been  disposed  to  concede.  Like  history  and 
astronomy,  they  seem  to  fix:  the  dispersion  of  the  sons 
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of  Noah  about  five  or  six  thousand  years  B.C..  a 
much  longer  period  than  is  indicated  by  any  of  the 
versions  of  the  Bible  as  usually  interpreted.  Adding 
this  time  to  the  two  thousand  years  that  are  ordina- 
rily supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  the  creation  of 
Adam  and  the  Deluge,  and  the  nineteen  centuries 
that  date  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  have  for  the 
age  of  the  luiman  race  a  period  that  covers  nearly 
ten  thousand  years." 

DR.  NANSEN  AT  HOME. 

MRS.  ALEC  TWEEDIE  in  Temple  Bar  describes 
a  visit  wliich  she  paid  to  Dr.  Nansen,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  at  his  place  at  Ly.>^aker.  about  six 
miles  from  Christiania.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  ^^^nter. 
and  the  thermometer  measured  forty-one  degrees  of 
frost,  but  Dr.  Nansen  met  her  at  the  station  without 
a  top  coat.  He  sjiid  that  he  had  given  up  that  luxury 
along  with  smoking  and  drinking,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  expedition.  Mrs.  Nansen  is  de- 
scril)ed  ivs  a  jolly,  bright  little  woman,  with  dark 
hair  ;  the  companion  of  her  husband  in  all  his  ex- 
ploits. Dr.  Nansen  lias  rigged  up  an  English  fire- 
place in  Ms  drawing  room,  but  he  supi)lements  it 
with  a  Norwegian  stove,  which  is  kept  going  night 
and  day.  A  magnificent  bearskin  lay  on  the  floor, 
and  Watts's  "Hope"  hung  on  the  walls,  together 
with  paintings  by  Nansen  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Nansen 
works  at  a  huge  kitchen  table  with  curiously  orna- 
mented sides.  He  always  uses  a  tyjx'writer,  and  has 
his  papers  spread  out  on  the  table  before  him.  Among 
others  was  a  bundle  of  a  thousand  h'tters  tied  with 
blue  ribbon.  They  were  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  praying  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  him  to  the  North  Pole.  One  letter  wa.s 
from  a  French  lady,  who,  being  weary  of  life,  had 
intended  enteiing  a  convent,  but  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  that  she  would  like  to  go  to  the  North  Pole 
instead.  The  biscuits  on  which  the  men  are  to  be  fed 
on  the  proposed  expedition  are  about  the  size  of  dog 
biscuits,  white  and  very  hard.  Four  of  these  are  to 
be  allotted  to  each  man  per  day.  Rolls  of  silk  are  to 
be  taken  for  tents,  as  it  keeps  off  the  cold  better  than 
anything  else.  He  will  also  take  a  skin  balloon  \\ith 
compre.ssed  hydrogen  in  steel  cylinders.  He  will  heat 
his  cabin  wth  a  petroleum  stove  of  English  manu- 
facture, burning  three  litres  a  day.  and  will  carry 
sufficient  petroleum  to  last  eight  or  nine  years.  They 
will  take  1 ,000  books  in  their  library,  one-half  scien- 
tific and  the  other  fiction  and  travels.  The  Framm, 
the  ship  in  which  he  is  going  to  make  his  voyage, 
will  have  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  a  cabin  only  1 3  feet 
square.  This  will  be  used  as  the  dining  room,  work- 
room and  drawing  room  of  the  men.  He  is  taking  a 
typewriter  with  him.  The  cabins  are  to  be  enameled 
white.  Mrs.  Tweedie's  paper  is  capitally  written,  and 
gives  a  very  \i\id  picture  of  the  explorer  and  his 
vessel.  

The  Preiissiche  Jdhrbuclier  contains  an  article  on  the 
••  Introduction  of  a  Universal  Language  into  the 
Schools,"  by  Professor  A.  Schroer.  who  contends  that 
English  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  German  school. 


MR.  HOWELLS  AS  A  COUNTRY  PRINTER. 

ONE  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  month's 
magazine  literature  is  Mr.  Howells'  account 
in  Scribner's  of  his  boyhood  life  as  a  country  printer, 
a  generation  ago,  in  Ohio.  Country  newspaper  mak- 
ing was  more  of  a  task  then,  for  there  were  not  the 
l)rasent  helps  of  patent  insides  and  stereotyped  selec- 
tions, to  leave  but  a  column  or  two  for  a  couple  of 
compositors  to  fill  up  with  local  news  and  gossip. 
"In  my  time."  says  Mr.  Howells  "we  had  three 
joumejnnen  at  work  and  two  or  three  girl  composi- 
tors, and  commonly  a  boy  apprentice  besides.  The 
paper  was  richer  in  a  personal  (luality,  and  the 
printing  office  was  unquestionably  more  of  a  school. 
After  we  began  to  take  girl  apprentices  it  became 
co-educative,  as  far  as  they  cared  to  profit  by  it ; 
but  I  think  it  did  not  serve  to  widen  their  thoughts 
(jr  (juicken  their  wits  as  it  did  those  of  the  men. 
They  looked  to  their  craft  as  a  living,  not  as  a  life, 
and  they  had  no  pride  in  it.  They  did  not  learn  the 
whole  trade,  as  the  journeymen  had  done,  and  served 
only  sucli  brief  apprenticeship  as  fitted  them  to  set 
tyiw.  They  were  then  paid  by  the  thou.sand  ems, 
and  their  earnings  were  usually  as  great  at  the  end 
of  a  month  ju<  at  the  end  of  a  year.  But  the  boy  who 
came  vip  from  his  father's  farm,  with  the  wish  to  be 
a  printer  Ix-cause  Franklin  ha^l  Ijeen  one,  and  with 
the  intent  of  making  the  office  his  university,  began 
by  sweeping  it  out.  by  hewing  wood  and  carrying 
water  for  it.  He  Ijecame  a  roller-boy,  and  served 
long  l>ehind  the  press  1)efore  he  was  promoted  to  the 
ca.se,  where  he  learned  slowiy  and  painfully  to  set 
type.  His  wage  was  forty  dollars  a  year  and  two 
suits  of  clothes,  for  three  years,  when  his  apprentice- 
ship ended,  and  his  wander-years  (too  often  literally) 
1)egan.  He  was  glad  of  being  inky  and  stained  with 
the  marks  of  his  trade  ;  he  wore  a  four-cornered 
l)ai)er  cap,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  service,  and 
even  an  ajtron.  When  he  became  a  30urne)Tnan,  he 
clothed  hiiiLself  in  black  doeskin  and  broadcloth,  and 
I)ut  on  a  silk  hat,  and  the  thinnest-soled  fine  boots 
that  could  l>e  foun<l.  and  comported  himself  as  much 
like  a  man  of  the  world  as  he  knew  how  to  do." 

m 

THE  PRINTING   PRESS  OF  THIRTY   YEARS  AOO. 

Mr.  Howells  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  machine  that  his  father 
introduced  into  their  office  in  place  of  the  old  hand- 
press,  to  the  inordinate  pride  of  the  establishment. 
"  A  deputation  of  the  leading  ix)liticians  accompanied 
the  editor  to  New  York,  where  he  went  to  choose  the 
machine,  and  where  he  bought  a  second-hand  Adams 
press  of  the  earliest  pattern  and  patent.  I  do  not 
know,  or  at  this  date  I  would  not  undertake  to  say, 
just  what  principle  governed  his  selection  of  this  su- 
lierannuated  veteran  ;  it  .seems  not  to  have  been  very- 
cheap  ;  but  possibly  he  had  a  prescience  of  the  disa- 
bilities which  were  to  ta.sk  his  ingenuity  to  the  very 
last  days  of  that  i)ress.  Certainly  no  man  of  less  gift 
and  skill  could  have  coped  with  its  infirmities,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  nursing  it  into 
such  acti\ity  as  carried  it  hysterically  through  those 
far-off  publication  days.    It  had  obscure  functional 
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disorders  of  various  kinds,  so  that  it  would  from  time 
to  time  cease  to  act,  and  would  have  to  be  doctored 
by  the  hour  before  it  would  go  on.  There  was  prob- 
ably some  organic  trouble,  too,  for  though  it  did  not 
^eally  fall  to  pieces  on  our  hands,  it  showed  itself  in- 
capable of  profiting  by  several  improvements  which 
he  invented,  and  could,  no  doubt,  have  successfully 
applied  to  the  press  if  its  constitution  had  not  been 
undermined.  It  went  with  a  crank  set  in  a  prodig- 
ious fly-wheel,  which  revolved  at  a  great  rate  till  it 
came  to  the  moment  of  making  the  impression,  when 
the  whole  mechanism  was  seized  with  such  a  reluc- 
tance as  nothing  but  an  heroic  eifort  at  the  crank 
could  overcome."  

FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

DON  C.  SEITZ  prints  in  the  Century  a  short 
chapter  of  Artemus  Ward  reminiscences,  in- 
spired chiefly  by  some  old  note-books  of  the  departed 
jester,  and  a  very  attractive  portrait,  which  shows 
Ward  at  twenty-one. 

THE  VALUE  OF  FUN  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Artemus  kept  all  of  his  own  accounts,  which  were 
not  elaborate,  and  his  scrap-book  holds  the  following 
data  of  his  lecturing  receipts,  beside  some  very 
meagre  newspaper  clippings  :  At  the  Amberg  Thea- 
tre, in  1865,  the  neceipts  for  the  first  two  weeks  were 
$2,117.50,  of  which  the  book  notes  Ward  got  $961.85. 
Six  nights  in  Washington  yielded  $2,008.75,  of  which 
Ward  received  $476.  Two  nights  in  Baltimore  lacked 
just  25  cents  of  a  tie,  the  receipts  being  $551.25  and 
$551.  He  had  bad  luck  in  Brooklyn,  the  town  then 
possessing  a  smaller  intellectual  colony  than  now. 
Three  nights  were  spent  here,  and  $375,  $75  and 
$279.25  were  respectively  received.  Philadelphia  did 
much  better.  Here  the  receipts  for  three  nights  were 
$485,  $629.50  and  $564.  Montreal  totaled  $613.75  in 
four  nights,  and  Cincinnati  $1,081. 

When  the  expenses  and  the  agent's  heavy  share 
came  out  of  these  sums,  the  residue  did  not  always 
iQave  the  jester  flush. 

ARTEMUS  AMONG  THE  MINERS. 

"  The  most  successful  experience  in  the  lecturer's 
career,  except  the  English  experiment,  was  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  back  across  the  continent 
— talking  jokes  to  the  mining  camps  and  dodging 
predatory  Indian  war  parties.  He  met  with  a  won- 
derful welcome  everywhere.  In  Virginia  City,  Nev. , 
then  an  astonishing  town  with  an  opera  house  and 
three  daily  newspapers,  and  the  Comstock  poui-ing 
out  its  wealth,  he  had  some  of  his  most  agreeable  ad- 
ventures. Here  he  met  General  James  William  Nye, 
then  territorial  governor,  and  the  '  Bill  Nye '  of  the 
'  Heathen  Chinee.'  Nye  was  a  living  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  hiimor  which  Artemus  so  delightfully  de- 
picted, and  he  did  not  fail  to  give  gratifying  exhibi- 
tions of  his  accomplishments.  The  lecturer  was 
greeted  by  great  houses  during  his  stay,  and  was 
'  treated '  in  true  mining  camp  style.  In  a  pocket 
of  the  old  note-book  there  reposes  an  official  cer- 
tificate made  out  on  one  of  the  roughly  printed  ter- 


ritorial blanks,  designating  Artemus  Ward  as  official 
'  Speaker  of  Pieces  to  the  People  of  Nevada  Teni- 
tory.'  Such  a  court  as  Nye  kept  was  rich  in  secur- 
ing such  a  jester  even  for  a  few  nights  only.  The 
miners  sent  him  a  great  golden  chain  so  long  that  it 
could  be  worn  about  the  neck,  but  so  heavy  that  it 
could  not  be  so  carried  without  much  discomfort." 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  Sketch  of  Mr.  George  Williams. 

THE  Sunday  at  Home  for  April  publishes  a  sketch 
of  George  Williams,  the  President  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  London.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  great  drapery  establishment  of  Hitchcock, 
Williams  &  Co.,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Five  to 
six  hundred  persons  dine  in  the  house  every  day,  and 
over  a  thousand  workers  are  engaged  in  their  fac- 
tories. A  chaplain  performs  daily  service.  Church- 
man and  Nonconformist  on  alternate  weeks.  Mr. 
Williams  was  born  at  Dulverton,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1827.  He  came  to  London  when  he  was  fourteen, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  while  still  a  young  man,  he 
began  the  work  which  has  since  gone  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

"After  bo  had  been  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  a  very 
short  tim:  to  was  much  concerned  about  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  many  thousands  of 
assistants  and  clerks  in  the  business  houses  of  London. 
Many  of  them  came  from  the  country,  like  himself  : 
and  comparatively  few  of  that  period  were  connected 
with  any  church,  or  had  the  least  concern  about  re- 
ligious observances  or  moral  conduct.  The  days  had 
passed  when  the  heads  of  firms  resided  at  their  places 
of  business,  and  the  young  people  in  their  employ- 
ment, left  to  their  own  resources,  were  exposed  to  all 
the  temptations  of  the  great  metropolis.  Finding  a 
few  young  men  of  like  mind,  who  retained  the  piety 
of  their  early  years,  it  occurred  to  George  Williams 
that  good  might  result  from  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  mutual  improvement  and  for  spiritual  com- 
munion. In  June,  1844,  twelve  young  men  met  in 
his  bedroom  to  talk  the  matter  over  and  to  join  in  a 
prayer  union.  There  they  continued  to  meet,  and 
from  this  small  beginning  sprang  the  '  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.'  They  had  doubtless  much, 
opposition  at  first,  and  had  need  both  of  patience  and 
faith  to  carry  out  their  purpose  :  but  God  prospered 
their  efforts.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  himself, 
on  hearing  what  was  going  on,  was  so  struck  that  he 
gave  his  attention  to  religious  concerns,  with  the  result 
that  he  himself  became  a  leader  and  director  in  every 
good  work.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  leader  in  many  efforts 
of  Christian  work  and  practical  philanthropy.  He  is 
on  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  of  the  London  City  Mission,  and  a 
director  or  generous  supporter  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  and 
many  other  institutions.  He  is  President  of  the 
'  Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  Provident  Society,'  the 
'Aged  Pilgrims'  Almshouses,'  and  similar  agencies 
have  in  him  a  liberal  friend.  But,  above  all,  he  is 
known  as  the  founder  and  president  of  the  '  Young 
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Men's  Christian  Association,  in  itself  one  of  our  most 
important  religious  organizations,  and  the  parent  of 
many  societies  with  the  same  objects,  both  through- 
out England  and  on  the  Continent." 


LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET. 

IN  the  Young  Woman  for  May  Miss  Fi-ances  E. 
Willard  writes  a  charming  character-sketch  of 
Laily  Henry  Somerset. 

LADY  HENRY   AS  SHE  IS. 
This  is  Miss  Wilhird's  picture  of  Lady  Henry  at 
home  :     "  Seated  iu  one  of  the  great  windows  of  the 


MISS  Wn.LARD  AND  LADY  SOMERSET. 

Priory  al  Reigate,  looking  out  upon  the  somewhat 
conventional  lawn  that  undulates  restfully  to  the 
hills  near  ])y.  is  a  lady  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  of 
figure  inclined  to  embonpoint,  clad  in  a  becoming  but 
unpretentious  black  silk  gown,  on  which  she  wears 
the  little  bow  of  white  ribbon,  emblem  of  the  Wo- 
men's Temjierance  movement,  to  which  she  is  devoted. 
A  noble,  well-set  head,  carried  with  gentle  dignity : 
dark  hair  that  turns  to  chestnut  in  the  sunshine, 
simply  colled  and  waved  above  a  low,  broad,  thought- 
ful forehead  ;  arching  brows  that  betoken  great  sensi- 
bility and  genuineness  of  character ;  eyes  sometimes 
dark  bro"wn,  at  others  chestnut — roguish,  pathetic, 
eloquent,  according  to  the  impulse  or  situation  of  the 
hour  ;  cheeks  with  the  English  flush  of  health  or  ex- 
ercise ;  a  nose  not  Roman,  but  determined  ;  lips  whose 
smile  is  a  reflection  of  the  bright  kindness  of  her 


eyes, — a  face  indeed  full  of  the  charm  of  intellect, 
culture,  and  good  will — this  is  '  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set at  home.'" 

THE  VOICE  FROM  THE  DEPTHS. 

Here  is  another  passage  which  tells  of  the  tran^ 
formation  which  took  place  in  Lady  Henry's  life.  It 
came  about  one  day  when  she  was  seated  under  a 
great  elm  on  the  lawn  at  Reigate,  after  she  had  been 
reading  many  books  of  a  more  or  less  skeptical  na- 
ture :  "  Lady  Henry  Somerset  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
in  the  depths  of  her  soul,  and  it  said,  'My  child,  act 
as  if  I  were,  and  thou  shalt  know  I  am.'  She  had 
never  before  been  conscious  of  anything  so  clear,  so 
true,  as  this  voice  of  God  speaking  to  her  inmost 
si»irit ;  she  wondered,  and  wjus  glad.  Rising  from 
the  rustic  seat  where  all  ak)ne  she  had  been  jjonder- 
ing  on  the  mysteries  of  being,  she  walked  over  to  her 
l)retty  rose  garden  near  by,  and  stood  there  in  the 
sunset,  enjoying  the  fragrance  and  quiet  of  the  place, 
and  the  purity  of  the  open  sky;  while  still  the  voice 
sounded  in  her  lieart.  Later  on  she  went  to  her  room 
in  the  I'riory,  and,  sitting  by  the  window  as  the  twi- 
light gathered,  she  thought  much  of  life,  much  that 
could  not  l)e  translated  into  words  ;  perhaps  the  poet's 
lines  might  best  express  her  meditations  : 

And  yet  is  life  a  thing  to  be  beloved, 
And  honored  holily,  and  bravely  borne. 

Taking  her  New  Tiistament  from  the  shelf  where  it 
had  long  lain  undisturlHjd,  she  read  at  one  sitting  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  then  en  joyed  a  night  of  sweet, 
refreshing  sleep.  The  next  morning  .she  told  her 
friiMids  something  of  what  had  happened,  and  that  she 
should  not  carry  out  her  summer  plans  of  gayety  and 
travel. 

THE  CALL  TO  TEMPERANCE   WORK. 

"  A  few  days  later  she  went  with  her  son  to  East- 
nor  Castle,  wliere  she  remained  for  years  studying 
the  Bible  and  working  among  the  tenantry.  She 
soon  saw  •  that  intemperance  was  the  greatest  curse 
of  the  estates  of  which  her  father's  death  ha^l  left  her 
mistress  one  year  before.  She  held  a  temperance 
meeting,  and  gave  her  first  addre.s8  to  the  little  group 
that  gathered  in  the  schoolroom  she  had  established 
near  the  castle  gate  ;  and  there  she  signed  the  pledge, 
as  an  example  to  her  servants  and  neighbors,  and 
was  followed  in  so  doing  b>  forty  of  those  present. 
From  this  she  went  on,  giving  Bible  readings  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  farmhouse  near  the  castle,  building  mis- 
sion rooms,  employing  evangelists  and  Bible  readers, 
and  speaking  in  the  religious  and  temperance  meet- 
ings of  the  village  constantly  herself.  Here  she  passed 
her  novitiate  as  a  Christian  temperance  worker,  made 
her  exjierience,  and  gained  the  mastery  of  herself  in 
public  address." 

Miss  Willard  concludes  her  article  by  sajing  of 
Lady  Henry  that :  ' '  Very  few  women  have  wrought 
so  much  for  good  in  space  so  brief ;  we  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story,  and  if  life  and  health  are 
spared  for  twenty  years,  it  will  be  written  that  while 
the  men  of  England  had  their  Shaftesbury,  its  women 
had  their  Somerset." 
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THE  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

I'*  HE  laurels  of  the  month's  race  in  magazine  making  are 
easier  than  usnal  to  b(!sto\v,  for  May  brings  forth  the 
long-heralded  exhibition  number  of  ScHbner''s  Monthhj, 
with  its  important  ' '  find "  of  Washington's  autograph 
narrative  of  the  Braddock  campaign,  with  its  stories  and 
essays  by  Howells,  Besant,  Thomas  Hardy,  Cable,  Bret 
Harte  and  Henry  James,  and,  not  least,  with  its  goodly 
array  of  picture^  that  are  worthy  exponents  of  the  high- 
est stage  we  have  reached  in  the  art  of  illustrating.  The 
magnificent  volume  which  the  Messrs.  Scribners  have 
put  together  with  capital  taste,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
most  of  the  journals  are  relapsing  into  summer  desuetude 
and  decreased  editions,  makes  a  landmark  in  the  careei' 
of  their  magazine  and  is  calculated  to  fix  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans still  more  comfortably  in  the  assurance  that  we  are 
first  in  the  artistic  construction  of  the  "popular  illus- 
trated monthly."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  volume, 
on  which  so  much  care  has  been  lavished,  is  timed  to  be 
an  exposition  number. 

scribner's  redivivus. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  country  could  disassociate 
the  "new  monthly"  from  the  old  Scribner''s  begun  so 
gloriously  under  Dr.  Holland's  editorship  in  1870  ;  which, 
after  eight  yeai's,  had  attained  a  circulation  of  100,000. 
and  which,  in  1881,  was  sold  to  the  Century  Company. 
With  the  magazine  went  editors,  stock,  appliances,  good 
wiU,  125,000  subscribers,  and  the  promise  that  no  new 
journal  s  ould  be  started  by  the  original  owners  for  five 
years.  Sc7'ibner''s  Monthly  became  the  Century  Magazine, 
and,  in  the  face  of  dismal  forebodings  from  certain  quar- 
ters, flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree,  showing  how  little 
there  is  in  a  name  if  one  only  has  subscribers. 

From  the  ashes  of  this  contract,  however,  arose  in  due 
season,  after  the  five  years,  SaiHbner\'i  New  Monthly,  to 
show  how  very  much  there  is  in  a  name  when  one  has 
to  get  subscribers.  The  new  magazine  quickly  attained 
respectable  circulation  figures,  making  a  decided  hit  on  its 
publication  of  the  Thackeray  letters,  and  later  in  the 
series  on  practical  but  picturesque  departments  of  life- 
electricity,  railroads  and  steamships.  More  recently  it  has 
taken  a  sociological  turn  in  the  valuable  essays  treating  of 
"  The  Poor  in  Great  Cities,"  and  just  now  we  are  tasting 
in  Mr.  Howells'  art  cle,  "  The  Country  Printer,"  very  de- 
licious beginnings  of  a  promising  series  on  "  Men's  Occu- 
pations." As  compared  with  its  progenitor,  Scribner''s  is 
distinctly  more  cosmopolitan— or  less  American,  as  one 
chooses  to  look  at  it— drawing  with  freedom  and  avidity  on 
foreign  authors  and  material  ;  it  became  a  rule  in  the 
Century  policy  to  ublish  no  serials  of  exotic  authorship. 
There  is  a  mobility  and  pleasant  ease  about  Scribner's 
makeup,  too,  that  enables  it,  for  instance,  to  come  out 
once  a  year  during  lazy  vacation  days  in  a  "  fiction  num- 
ber," containing  only  im  giuative  w  rk — an  innovation 
which  would  seem  like  a  revolution  in  Harper's  or  the 
Century. 

AT  THE  EDITORIAL  HELM. 

With  Mr.  Edward  L.  Burlingame  in  the  editor's  chair 
it  would  be  strange  if  Scribner's  were  other  than  catholic 
in  its  sympathies  and  true  in  its  artistic  standards.  He  is 
the  son  of  Anson  Burlingame,  who,  as  our  minister  to 
China,  was  so  successful  in  negotiating  the  important 
treaty  bearing  his  name.    The  son  was  a  boy  in  China 


during  this  diplomatic  period,  and  "  finished"  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Qernian  universities.  Ho  entered  the  literary 
mill  of  New  York,  and  has  been  the  editor  of  Scribner's 
since  its  birth,  having  come  to  that  post  from  a  brilliant 
conduct  of  the  Bookbnyer.  There  are  surely  few  con- 
ditions of  life  in  which  an  unfailing  courtesy,  a  ready 
sympathy,  a  trained,  firm  and  unprejudiced  judgment 
have  greater  play  than  in  the  work  of  a  man  whose  task  it 
is  to  procure  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  hundred  manu- 
scripts which  will  allow  his  magazine  to  stand  unashamed 
by  the  side  of  the  many  eager  rivals— not  to  speak  of  the 


MR.   EDWARD  L.    BURLINGAME. 

task  of  deciding  not  to  procure  the  nine  thotisand  or  so 
unsuccessful  claimants  !  These  qualities  Mr.  Burlingame 
has  in  rare  degree,  and  he  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  whose  training  was  obtained  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  O.  H.  Perry  is  responsible  for  the  pic- 
torial efforts  of  Scribner's — and  very  brilliant  they  often 
are.  Nor  should  we  omit,  even  in  a  fleeting  mention  of 
Scribner's  personnel,  the  name  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Doubleday, 
under  whose  business  management  the  circulation  and 
advertising  patronage  have  increased  so  handsomely. 

CAN  A  MASTERPIECE  ESCAPE  THE   MAGAZINES  ? 

Not  if  the  editor  knows  it,  says  Scribner's  in  this  ex- 
hibition number.  While  it  is  true  that  the  magazines  are 
not  made  up  of  a  collection  of  masterpieces,  nothing  can 
appear  giving  suggestions  of  the  best  art  without  a  spirited 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  great  magazines  to  get  it  for 
their  readers. 

"It  may  be  fairly  said,  in  short,  that  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional accusations  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  good  work 
in  literature  or  art  which  is  now  excluded  from  their  field 
by  any  fear  lest  it  be  lost  upon  their  readers." 
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THE   FORUM. 

WE  review  in  another  department  the  three  articles 
under  the  general  heading  of  "  Mr.  Satollis  Mis- 
sion to  America  "—"  The  Pope  in  Washington,"  by  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent;  "  An  American  Viceroy  from  the  Vati- 
can," by  Leonard  W.  BacoM,  and  "  Rome,  a  Trusty  Ally 
of  the  Republic,"  by  Dr.  James  F.  Loughlin.  We  also 
notice  elsewhere  the  paper  on  the  Toledo  labor  decisions 
by  Aldace  F.  Walker,  and,  finally,  "  Are  Our  Indians 
Becoming  Extinct  ?"  by  Major  J.  W^.  Powell. 

MR.    KENNAN   VS.    THE   RUSSIAN   EXTRADITION   TREATY. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  objects  veh  mently  to  the  Russian 
extratiition  treaty  now  about  to  be  published.  We  should 
receive  practically  no  benefit  from  the  treaty,  as  none  of 
our  fugitive  criminals  would  Uike  refuge  in  Russia.  But 
this  is  subordinated  in  Mr.  Kennan's  mind  to  the  positive 
disadvantages.  He  thinks  that  we  would  be  flying  in  the 
face  of  civilized  usage  by  sending  back  prisoners  to  a 
country  which  has  no  more  advanced  system  of  juris- 
prudence than  has  Russia,  and  compares  it  with  the  anom- 
aly of  concluding  an  extradition  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Dahtmiey  or  with  the  Emjieror  of  China  or  the  Sliah  of 
Persia.  In  many  of  the  great  provinces  of  Russia  trial 
by  jury  does  not  exist  at  Jill,  and  the  refonn  cxjurts  estab- 
lished by  Alexander  the  Second  have  not  been  instituted. 
These  regions,  which  Mr.  Kennan  characterizes  as  semi- 
barbarous,  constitute  seven-eighths  of  the  Empire,  and 
not  only  is  it  a  risky  matter,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  retuni  an 
offender  to  Russia,  but  Mr.  Kennan  believes  we  shall  also 
be  subjecU'd  to  underhand,  deceptive  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  Czar's  ministers.  He  shows  that  it  would  be  very 
diflicult  to  prove  that  the  Russian  ministers  are  wrong  in 
saying  any  particular  criminal  is  not  political. 

DEFECTS  IN  OUR  MUNICIPAL    SANITARY  METHODS. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  has  a  thorough  pajier  on  municipal 
sanitation,  which  is  approjiriately  taken  up  largely  with 
describing  the  8hort<;omings  in  our  ovni  system.  To  show 
how  far  aheml  of  us  some  of  theEurojieantownsareiu  this 
respect  he  cites  Wiirzburg,  a  university  town  about  the  size 
of  Wilmington,  and  its  publicaticm  :  "  The  '  Festsclirift ' 
contains  chapters  on  the  geolog>-,  climatologj-,  ground  wa- 
ter, river,  history,  population  and  death  rates  of  the  city, 
and  on  its  water  supply,  sewerage,  public  baths,  abat- 
toirs, gas  works,  schools,  hospitals,  public  disinfecting  es- 
fablishmenta,  modes  of  caring  for  the  dead,  prison,  parks, 
laboratory  for  examining  suspected  articles  of  fo<Kl  and 
drink,  and  on  the  University  and  its  laboratories  and  ap- 
pendages. 

One  of  the  most  crj'ing  needs  of  our  system  or  rather 
want  of  system,  Mr  Billings  thinks,  is  a  comprehensive 
method  of  municii«l  bookkeeping  which  will  show  for 
dififerent  parts  of  the  city  the  quantity  of  and  ioss  and 
gain  in  life.  Of  course,  there  is  room  for  a  great  advance  in 
our  supply  and  system  of  hospitals,  especially  those  set 
apart  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases,  like  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever.  And  not  secondary  to  these  in 
importance  would  be  public  di.«infection  stations  provided 
with  the  best  means  of  disinfecting  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  and  conducted  by  skilled  managers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  considers  "The  Public  Schools  of  Minne- 
apolis and  Others,"  and  finds  many  points  in  them  worthy 
to  be  copied  from.  The  feature  which  he  insists  upon  as 
most  commendable  seems  to  be  that  teachers  are  striving 
in  them  to  render  instruction  and  school  life  beautiful, 
eesthetic,  and  therefore  attractive. 


THE   NEW  ENGLAND   KITCHEN. 

"  Scientific  Cooking  in  the  New  England  Kitchen  "  is  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards'  article,  m  which  she  de- 
scribes the  obstacles  overcome  by  that  interesting  organi- 
zation and  the  appliances,  bill  of  fare,  etc. 

"  On  January  24,  181X),  the  first  kitchen  was  opened  for 
the  sale  of  food.  The  dishes  offered  were  beef  broth, 
beef  stew,  vegetable,  tomato  and  pea  soups,  boiled  corn 
and  oatmeal  mush,  boiled  hominy,  cracked  wheat,  fish 
chowder,  Indian  and  rice  pudding. 

"  The  kitchen  now  supplies  wheat  bread  and  rolls  and 
sends  out  daily  luncheons  for  about  five  hundred  students 
in  schools  and  for  three  hundred  working  girls.  This 
does  not  include  its  sales  over  the  counter  to  the  neighbor- 
ing custom  and  trade  in  both  broth  and  evaporated  milk. 
At  present,  about  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  food 
is  sold  in  a  year." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  kEVIEW. 

WE  have  reviewed  in  the  preceding  department 
"  The  B<»hring  Sea  Case,"  by  ex-Secretary  Tracy, 
•'The  Ann  Arbor  Strike,"  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sargent, 
"  Pos.sible  Reformation  of  the  Drink  Traffic,"  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford. 

THE  BEST  FORM   OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Two  writers,  Mr.  George  A.  Litchfield,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  Association,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward B.  HarjK'r,  president  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Insurance  Association,  discuss  the  question,  "  W^hich 
Ls  the  Best  Form  of  Life  Insurance."  Mr.  Litchfield 
maintains  that  the  natural  premium  system  is  the  best. 
"  It  represents,"  he  says,  "  practically  a  perfected  system 
a*  the  embodiment  of  the  best  thought  of  many  of  the 
best  informed  experts  of  the  insurance  world.  Ignoring 
all  speculative  and  investment  features  of  the  older 
system,  it  offers  to  the  people  pure  life  insurance,  based 
uiKm  the  same  great  laws  of  life-  expectancy  and  mortal- 
ity which  are  the  foundation  jirinciples  of  level-premium 
insurance.  It  includeii  in  its  premium  rates  the  same 
amount  for  mortuary  purposes  that  is  charged  by  level- 
premium  companies  ;  it  includes  an  expense  cost  much 
less,  indeed,  than  is  required  by  the  more  cumbersome 
level-premium  syst<'m,  but  amjile  for  the  purpose  ;  it  pro- 
vides a  loading  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  for 
a  reserve  fund,  fully  adequate,  it  is  believed,  to  meet  all 
contingencies  ;  it  writes  a  policy  contract  embracing  all 
the  valuable  features  of  a  life  polity  in  any  company  ;  it 
promises  to  pay  a  definite  amount  upon  the  decease  of  the 
insured,  and  backs  up  its  promise  with  cash  on  hand,  and 
differs  from  the  level-premium  system  only  in  that  it  re- 
serves the  right,  if  its  calculations  shall  be  shown  by  ex- 
jierience  at  any  time  in  the  future  to  be  in  error,  and  that 
a  sufficient  amount  ha«  not  teen  charged,  to  call  upon  the 
insured  to  make  go)d  such  deficiency." 

Mr.  Harper  also  argues  in  favor  of  the  natural  premium 
system.  He  believes  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
companies  furnishing  li  e  insurance  under  the  level-pre- 
mium system  to  combine  security  and  economy,  from  the 
fact  that  the  law  under  which  they  are  doing  business 
compels  them  to  have  to  the  credit  of  all  existing  policies 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  that  have  been  paid  on 
them  and  which  mast  earn  four  per  cent,  interest. 

IMMORTALITY   AND   AGNOSTICISM. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  tells  us  humorously,  in  the 
o]iening  of  her  pai)er  on  "Immortality,"  "'Heaven,' 
said  a  publisher  at  a  very  early  i)eriod  of  my  life,  '  Heaven 
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is  j'our  hobby.' "  The  luthor  of ' '  Gates  Ajar  "  is,  of  course, 
deeply  interesting  in  anything  she  may  say  after  this 
lapse  of  twenty-five  years.  Her  position  in  this  paper  is 
well  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Because  this  life  is  what  it  is  ;  because  it  is  a  thing 
atally  iucomple  te,  we  have  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
right  to  expect  its  glad  and  pure  completion  in  another 
state.  Such  being  the  liberal  and  reasonable  belief  of  ex- 
perience and  maturity,  one  is  siirprised  to  find  how  easily 
it  leads  us  in  the  direction  which  the  fancy  and  fever  of 
youthful  imagination  so  boldly  and  so  imperiously  took." 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  looks  at  "  The  Decadence  of  The- 
ology "  without  flinching.  He  regards  the  movement  as 
the  clearing  away  of  a  mist  before  the  bi'ight  light  of 
science. 

"  We  shall  soon  enlarge  the  conception  of  religion  till 
we  shall  not  use  the  term  at  all  in  a  special  or  restricted 
sense.  We  shall  see  that  all  lovers  of  truth  are  lovers  of 
God.  When  one  pauses  to  look  at  i  ,  what  utter  selfish- 
ness or  .selfism  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  creeds— the 
one  thought  of  a  man  to  secure  his  per -onal  safety  from 
^ome  impending  danger.  The  soldier  who  is  determined 
to  come  out  of  the  battle  with  a  whole  skin  is  not  the 
ideal  soldier.  The  man  of  science,  the  truth-lover,  how 
much  more  worthy  his  self-forgetfulness,  his  renuncia- 
tion, which  has  in  view  no  personal  end  whatever." 

THE    HAWAIIAN   SITUATION. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Harris  Davies,  the  personal  guardian  of 
the  Princess  Kaiulani,  contributes  a  short  paper  upon  the 
Hawaiian  situation.  He  does  not  deny  tbat  there  has 
been  great  cause  for  dissatisfaction  from  the  legislation 
and  government  of  the  Queen,  but  thinks  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  is  uncalled  for.  The  proper 
remedy  was,  he  says,  for  all  good  men  to  stand  by  the 
constitution  and  allow  the  Queen  to  see  that  although  she 
might  break  her  sovereignty  she  could  not  break  the  con- 
stitution. "In  order  to  avoid  anarchy  the  succession  to 
the  Hawaiian  throne  is  constitutionally  provided  for,  and 
in  this  case  the  dethronement  of  the  Queen  involved  auto- 
matically the  succession  of  Princess  Kaiulani,  a  well-edu- 
cated, high-principled  girl,  who  would  have  been  guided 
by  such  men  as  are  now  the  executives  of  the  provisional 
government." 

A  RAILWAY   PARTY   IN   POLITICS. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Robinson,  President  of  the  Railway  Age 
and  Northwestern  Railroader,  writes  on  the  subject  "  A 
Railway  Party  in  Politics."  He  states  that  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  among  Western  railroad  presidents  and  rail- 
road managers  that  if  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate 
the  railroads  is  carried  much  further  in  the  West  it  would 
soon  be  impossible  for  any  company  to  keep  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  advisability  of  organizing  a  new  railroad 
party  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  investor  in  and  em- 
ployers of  the  railroads  is  under  discussion  at  the  present 
time,  but  there  seems  to  b<^  no  immediate  probability  of 
this  party  being  formed. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,"  he  says,  "  now  much  strength  such 
a  body,  if  formed,  would  possess.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there 
were  in  the  immediate  employ  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  a  year  and  a  half  ago  749,301  men — all  or 
nearly  all  voters — which  number  has  now,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, been  increased  to  about  800,000.  There  are,  in 
addition,  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  shareholders  in 
the  railway  properties  of  the  country  ;  and  in  other  trades 
and  industries  immediately  dependent  upon  the  railways 
for  their  support,  there  are  estimated  to  be  engaged,  as 
principals  or  employees,  over  one  million  voters  more. 


These  three  classes  united  would  give  at  once  a  massed 
voting  strength  of  some  three  millions  of  voters. 


THE  ARENA. 

*  *  O  AILWAY  TRAFFIC,"  by  James  L.  Cowles,  and 
Xv     "  Industrial  Schools  in  the  Netherlands,"  by 
Myra  A.  Dooly,  have  been  reviewed  in  the  department 
"  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

SUICIDES   AND   CIVILIZATION. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  gives  statistics  to  show  that 
in  five  States  which  have  kept  fairly  complete  records  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  deaths  from  suicide,  there 
has  been  an  excessive  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  total  mortality.  He 
states  that  in  New  York  City  alone  there  have  been  3,570 
suicides  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  Philadelphia 
1,400.  The  cause  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  sui- 
cides is  attributed  by  Mr.  Hoffman  to  some  defect  or 
other  in  our  civilization.  What  this  defect  is  he  does  not 
state. 

HOW   TO   INTRODUCE   THE   REFERENDUM. 

"  How  to  Introduce  the  Initiative  and  Referendum"  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  W.  D.  McCrackan,  who,  after 
discussing  these  institutions  as  practiced  in  Switzerland, 
says  : 

"  The  introduction  ought  to  begin  in  the  smallest  politi- 
cal unit — in  the  town,  county,  or  parish.  Thence  direct 
government  could  be  readily  extended  to  State  matters, 
and,  when  it  had  safely  weathered  these  first  stages,  to 
federal  affairs.  It  might  be  wiser  to  try  a  limited  or 
optional  referendum  first,  which  would  apply  perhaps 
only  to  financial  measures.  After  that,  the  compulsory 
referendum  could  be  introduced,  as  the  people  learned  to 
appreciate  its  advantages.  The  initiative  would  natur- 
ally come  somewhat  later;  the  agitation  for  its  introduc- 
tion could  be  earned  on  while  the  referendum  was  going 
through  its  initial  trials.  But  growth  by  experiment  must 
characterize  any  successful  application  of  either  institu- 
tion." 

OUR  PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  Tessa  A.  Kelso  points  out  that  the  advancement  of 
our  public .  library  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  other 
educational  movements  in  the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly 
due,  he  believe  s,  to  the  fact  that  expenditures  f  r  such 
libraries  coul  1  not  be  made  to  serve  political  ends.  There 
has  been,  besides,  a  general  misconception  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  public  libraries.  "The  objective  aim,"  he  says, 
"  has  been  to  supply  the  need  of  the  student,  the  only 
person  who,  by  virtue  of  his  title  is  least  to  be  considered, 
since  to  the  student  books  are  his  working  materials  and 
he  seldom  depends  upon  the  library." 

THE   BROTHERHOOD   OF  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  the  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  "  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity," 
gives  a  short  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
movement.  Mr.  Seward  is  convinced  that  the  Brother- 
hood pledge  should  be  simplified.  "  In  fact,"  he  says, 
"  there  should  not  be  n  pledge  at  all.  Nothing  is  needed 
but  an  expression  of  the  purpose  to  become  a  member  of 
the  society  ;  such  an  expression  as  will  involve  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  the  law  of  love  and 
service,  imder  the  inspiration  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Signing  the  name  to  such  a  formula  will  not  be 
signing  a  pledge,  bac  merely  the  act  of  joining  a  brother- 
hood whose  spirit  and  pm-pose  are  expressed  in  the 
sentence  to  which  the  name  is  affixed." 
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THE   NEW   REVIEW. 

THE  New  Review  opens  with  a  posthumoixs  papei*  by 
John  AddiuKt  n  SSynioiids.  on  "  Art  Reproduction," 
and  contains  an  ai)preciative  estimate  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Cole's  engravings  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  Mr.  Symonds 
says  that  liis  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 
attempts  of  recent  times  to  pt)pularize  Italian  art.  Dr. 
Roosa  discourses,  after  the  manner  of  doctors,  on  "The 
Propagation  and  the  Prevention  of  Cholera."  Bjornstjerne 
CBjomson  concludes  his  short  story  on  •■  Mother's  Hands.' 
'His  last  word  is  :  "  We  women  must  live  in  order  to  have 
.Xaith." 

A  GOOD    WOKO    FOR  THE    KANAKA  LABOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  Bishop  of  Tasmania  describes  what  he  has  seen  of 
the  labor  traffic  of  the  South  Seas.  He  went  out  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  is  now  fully  convinced  that  it  was  a 
^eat  blessing  to  the  natives.  He  says  :  "  That  the  ago 
of  brutality  is  past,  I  feel  certain  ;  so  far,  at  leant,  as 
tjueonsland  and  Fiji  are  ct)ncerned.  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  practices  of  other  nations.  Tliat  the  natives  under- 
stand the  whole  question  and  are  drawn  to  our  colonies, 
I  am  equally  certJiin.  The  best  course,  therefore,  would 
%appear  to  be  to  use  this  intercommunication  as  an  engine 
by  means  of  wliich  South  Si-a  Ishuiders  imiy  be  gi-aduully 
:dntrodu<'ed  to  our  nuKlern  civilization. 

*' A  a)rrespondent  of  thi«  Mrllxiurne  Argus,  bust  year, 
-engaged  himself  as  a  hand  on  a  labor  vessel,  and  had  i)re- 
aerved  his  inrixjnilo.  His  exjx>rience  strongly  confirms 
the  view  which  I  hii<l  indeiM-iidently  formed  :  the  regula- 
lation«  for  recruiting  were  faitlifully  carried  out.  there 
was  nothing  to  <  onceal  or  be  sisluimed  of,  and  the  natives, 
thoroughly  understanding  the  terms,  wire  glad  to  hire 
themselves  out  for  work  on  the  plantations." 

THK   KUTIRE  OF  ENGLISH    LETTERS. 

Mr.  W.  M.  CoUes,  of  the  Authors'  Society,  prophosieth 
smooth  things  ccmcerning  the  coming  gcKnl  tune  when  all 
litt^rary  men  will  be  semi-millionaires  :  "  Literature  with 
its  limitless  influence  upon  the  world  will  become  recog- 
nized as  the  first  of  all  the  professions.  No  orator  that  ever 
lived  could  command  half  the  audience  possessed  by  the 
writer  who  cajitures  the  ear  of  this  great  new  reading 
public.  The  great  historians  of  the  future,  the  gi'eat 
teachers,  the  great  story  tellers  will  be  millionaires.  Dis- 
tinctions, honors,  rewards  of  every  degree  will  follow— as 
they  ever  have  followed— the  material  incidents  of  suc- 
cess. New  reputations  would  succeed  the  old  in  quick 
euccession.  The  rich  rewards  of  letters  would  tempt  the 
intellect  of  the  world  just  as  to-<iaj'  the  prizes  of  the  pro- 
'lessions  tempt  the  flower  of  our  manhorid.  An  enormous 
influx  into  the  ranks  of  literary  craftsmen  is  inevitable, 
and  a  conespondingly  enormous  accession  to  the  number 
of  failures  is  certain.  But,  broadh'.  the  fact  that,  as  we 
have  shown,  for  honest  work  in  everj'  branch  of  letters 
there  is  in  the  future  a  reward  which  may  be  incalculable, 
cannot  but  make  for  good." 

WHAT   IS   A   FAIR   WAGE  ? 

Miss  Clementina  Black,  in  an  article  under  the  title, 
*^  What  Is  a  Fair  Wage  ? "  points  out  the  disadvantages  of 
allowing  any  trade  to  be  worked  on  the  principle  of  pay- 
ing starvation  wages.  If  it  were  no  longer  to  get  work 
done  at  a  price  which  would  not  support  the  worker, 
there  would  lie  a  certain  driving  away  of  capital  in  some 
trades,  and  consequent  diminution  of  employment ;  in 
others  there  would  be  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
which  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of  selling  prices,  stimu- 


lating an  increased  demand  for  labor.  Only  in  a  very 
few  cases  would  a  rise  in  wages  mean  a  rise  in  selling 
price. 

THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

WE  notice  in  another  department  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Song  "  The  Union  '  and  Mr.  Fortescue's  paper  on 
the  "  Influence  of  Climate  on  Race."  The  rest  of  the 
articles  do  not  call  for  lengthy  notice. 

SAINT    WILLIAM   OF   NORWICH. 

Dr.  Jessopp  tells  the  story  of  St.  William  of  Norwich. 
Fresh  light  has  been  thrown  ujwn  the  life  of  this  boy  saint, 
sjiid  to  have  been  martyred  by  the  Jews,  by  the  discovery 
of  a  twelfth  century  document.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
pretexts  which  were  seized  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
Jews,  a  jxirsecution  which  has  been  going  on  more  or  less 
ever  since. 

ESOTERIC   BUDDHISM. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  carefully  and  with  much  painstaking 
sets  forth  his  view  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  He  does  not 
think  well  of  her  on  the  whole,  although  he  saj's  he  does 
not  wish  to  deny  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  here  and 
there  of  those  wonderful  i)hilosophic  traditi<ms  treasured 
up  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East.  She  never  took  the 
trouble  to  learn  Sanscrit  or  Pali,  and  her  informants 
juust  cither  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  these  lan- 
guages or  thej'  must  have  imposed  upon  her  credulity  in 
the  most  shameful  fashion.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  denies  that 
there  wjis  any  mystery  about  Buddhism.  In  conclusion 
he  appeals  to  younger  men  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
publication  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  of  which  he 
has  alreiuly  brought  out  forty-eight  volumes.  He  says  : 
"  That  this  collection  of  sacred  lK)oks  of  the  East,  brought 
out  with  the  co-operation  of  the  best  (Oriental  scholars, 
will,  for  the  future,  render  such  aberrations  as  Madame 
Blavatsky's  "Esoteric  Buddhism"  impossible.  I  know 
that  it  will  continue  to  live  and  continue  to  do  good  as 
long  as  pciople  continue  to  care  for  what  they  have 
hitherto  cared  for  most — namely,  religion— not  only  a  re- 
ligion, not  only  this  or  that  special  religion  which  they  have 
themselves  inherited,  but  for  religion  as  a  universal  bless- 
ing, and  as  the  most  precious  birthright  of  the  whole 
human  race." 

AN   IMPERIAL   UNIVERSITY   FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Browne  does  not  like  the  prospect  of 
women  having  an  equal  share  in  the  management  of  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Therefore  he 
proposes  that  there  should  be  fcjrmed  in  England  a  cen- 
tral senate  which  would  see  about  establishing  an  Im- 
perial University  for  women  :  "Wherever,  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  the  British  Empire,  there  should  be  an 
esablishment  giving  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  central 
senate  was  a  worthy  course  of  higher  education,  there 
women  might  earn  the  degree  of  the  Imperial  University. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  central  council  to  watch  and 
guide  the  higher  education  of  women  would  clearly  be  an 
advantage.  But  it  should  be  a  council  with  power  to 
make  its  opinions  felt.  This  suggests  a  Royal  Charter. 
And  there  is  the  special  and  great  difficulty  to  be  met  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  two  universities  which  do  the 
most  for  the  education  of  women  to  grant  to  women  de- 
grees, because  of  the  complications  which  this  would  in- 
troduce in  residential  universities.  Out  of  that  difficulty 
a  ready  way  is  to  give  to  the  central  council  the  jwwer  to 
confer  degrees  ujwn  women.  If  that  were  done,  the  cen- 
ti-al  council   would  become  the  senate  of  the  women's 
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uuiversity,  aud  women  who  obtained  the  degi'ees  of  this 
university  would  have  some  share  in  its  management  as- 
signed to  them." 

MISCELLANEOUS   AETICLES. 

Mr.  Townsheud  has  a  gossipy  paper  concerning  some  in- 
cidents of  cattle  ranching  in  the  far  West.  Mrs.  McClure 
describes  the  Agram  mummy  in  which  the  Etruscan  work 
was  recently  discovered.  Mr.  Dowling  takes  us  for  a  walk 
in  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Maitland  praises  Verdi's  opera,  "FalstafE."  He  says; 
"  Whether  or  not  the  English  public  loses  its  head  over 
'Falstaflt',' as  it  lost  it  over  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana,' there 
can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  and  enduring 
success  of  the  opera.  It  is  not  of  an  a  e,  but  for  all  time, 
and  t^  position  of  '  Figaro '  in  the  future  is  not  more  se- 
cure llhan  that  of  the  new  work." 

Lady  Mary  Wood  translates  copiously  from  Count 
Cavour's  article  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
Half  a  dozen  notable  books  are  described  by  half  a  dozen 
notable  men.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  describes  Tennyson  as 
a  nature  poet.  

THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  first  two  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  are  devoted 
to  the  Home  Rule  bill  and  what  Irishmen  think  of 
it.  Professor  Dowden  maintains  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  all  that  is  articulate  in  Ireland  is  dead  against  the 
Home  Rule  bill  with  the  exception  of  the  Parnellites  and 
the  Anti-Parnellites,  who,  although  they  may  be  lying 
low  now,  are  certainly  not  lacking  in  their  capacity  of 
giving  articulate  expression  of  their  approval  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Clancy  discusses  the  financial  clauses  of  the  Home 
Rule  bill  and  says  frankly  that  he  does  not  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's arrangements  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
Ireland  is  to  pay  or  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  col- 
lected. The  financial  clauses  of  the  bill  have  aroused 
general  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland,  and  most  Irishmen  be- 
lieve that  their  effect  would  be  to  seriously  prejudice,  if 
it  did  not  destroy,  the  chance  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  prov 
ing  successful.  Mr.  Clancy  has  only  to  insist  upon  his 
views  and  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  his  colleagues 
to  agree  with  him  and  the  Home  Rule  bill  will  never  pass 
into  law.  These  questions,  however,  can  be  discussed  in 
Parliament. 

IS  THE  UNIVERSE  INFINITE. 

Sir  Robert  Ball  has  a  very  interesting  paper  which  will 
help  the  average  man  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe.  He  ridicules  the  idea  that  we 
can  lay  any  claim  to  having  discovered  the  central  sun  of 
the  universe  in  the  small  portion  of  space  that  is  visible 
to  us  from  t'.iis  point.  There  are  100  million  stars  visible 
from  the  earth.  The  whole  of  the  space  in  which  these 
worlds  lie  is  to  the  rest  of  space  which  lies  beyond  as  a 
drop  is  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  calls  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  for  every  visible  star  that  can  be  seen  there 
must  be  millions  of  invisible  and  non-luminoiis  stars,  just 
as  the  quantity  of  molten  iron  on  the  earth  at  any  time 
forms  but  a  very  small  fragment  of  the  cold  iron  ;  so  the 
luminous  stars  constitute  an  almost  imperceptible  frac- 
tion of  the  non-luminous  worlds  with  which  space  is 
filled. 

THE   WEST   INDIES  IN   1892. 

Lord  Brassey  describes  his  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
gives,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  pleasing  account  of  these 
islands.  He  thinks  that  Jamaica  might  be  utilized  for 
colonization  purposes ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  West  Indies 
must  be  left  to  the  black  men  ; 


"Taking  a  broad  view,  these  lovely  islands  are  only 
suited  to  a  tropical  race  such  as  the  negroes,  and  for  these 
they  may  be  made  an  earthly  paradise.    Left  to  them- 
selves,   the    people    might    rapidly    degenerate.    Under 
British  rule  we  may,  in  a  not  distant  future,  confidently 
hope  to  see  the  black  population  of  our  West  India  Islands  . 
living  in  prosperous  circumstances,  with  all  the  markets 
of  the  world  open  to  their  useful  i)roducts,  good  custom- 
ers  to  the  British  manufacturer,  bound  to  the  British. 
Empire  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude,  and  raised  to  ■ 
a  condition  of  enlightenment  and  civilization,  only  as  yet, 
attained  by  a  few  men  who  have  been  greatly  favored." 

A   REPLY  TO  MR.    HERBERT    SPENCER. 

Dr.  Alfred  Wallace  concludes  his  papers  in  which  He- 
discusses  whether  individually  acquired  characters  are 
inherited  or  not.  Mr.  Wallace  summarizes  his  contentions 
as  follows  : 

"  I  have  now  faii'ly  met,  so  far  as  the  space  at  my  dis- 
posal will  allow,  the  strongest  arguments  of  the  advocates- 
of  use-inheritance  as  a  law  of  nature  and  as  a  factor  in. 
evolution.  I  have  shown  that  the  effects  which  it  ought, 
to  produce  in  the  case  of  mankind  do  not  appear,  and; 
that  breeders  of  animals  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  factor  to 
be  taken  account  of.  The  alleged  cases  of  inherited  habits 
or  instincts  supposed  to  be  useless  are  shown  in  one  case 
to  be  not  necessarily  so  ;  while  all  such  cases  involve  so 
many  elements  of  uncertainty  or  ignorance  that  no  con- 
clusion of  value  can  be  drawn  from  them.  The  alleged 
difficulty  of  the  origin  of  horns  except  by  the  inherited, 
effect  of  blows  and  pressures,  I  have  shown  to  be 
founded  on  error  as  to  fact ;  and  their  origin  by  nonnal 
variation,  and  development  where  useful  by  selection,  to- 
be  suppo  ted  by  the  fi'equent  occurrence  of  dermal  ex- 
crescences in  many  animals.  The  case  of  the  mammaliaEt. 
teeth  has  been  shown  t)  be  quite  explicable  without  use- 
inheritance,  the  mode  of  action  of  which  is,  in  this  case, 
itself  inexplicable.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  three  main 
arguments  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  natural  selection 
have  been  fully  discussed,  and  have,  I  venture  to  think,, 
been  shown  to  be  entirely  inconclusive,  since  they  are 
either  founded  on  comparatively  unimportant  and  adven- 
titious facts,  or  on  a  neglect  of  s  me  of  the  mos".  impor- 
tant conditions  under  which  natural  selection  in  Jtf,  various 
forms  comes  into  play." 

SYNTHETIC   CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Thorpe  writes  a  paper  on  Synthetic  Chem- 
istry, by  which  is  understood  the  chemistry  which  manu- 
factures substances  from  organic  matter.  Synthetic 
chemistry  dates  from  the  application  of  the  atomic  theory 
as  an  explanation  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  chemical 
affinity.  It  is  to  chemistry  as  gravitation  is  to  astronomy. 
Professor  Thorpe  then  gives  us  a  survey  of  the  progi-ess- 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  synthetic  chemistry^ 
He  says:  "During  the  past  half-century  the  chemist 
has  succeeded  in  forming  the  active  principles  or  charac- 
teristic products  of  many  plants  ;  he  has  built  up  sub- 
stances which  have  hitherto  been  reg  irded  as  made  only 
by  the  very  process  of  living  of  an  animal  ;  and  he  has 
formed  substances  which  were  thought  to  be  produced 
only  by  changes  in  organized  matter  after  death. " 

Among  the  substances  which  the  chemist  now  makes  is 
nicotine,  which  is  made  out  of  coal  tar  and  dissolved 
bones,  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  alcohol  and  alzarine, 
which  has  destroyed  the  cultivation  of  madda,  etc.  In 
chemistry  Professor  Thorpe  thinks  the  flood  has  only  set 
in,  audit  is  very  far  from  having  reached  its  high-water 
mark 
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THE  RE^IEiV  OF  RE^IEiVS. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  is  not  up  to  its  usual  mark 
this  month.  Professor  Bruce's  review  of  "  Christ 
and  Modern  Theology"  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  so  is 
Father  Brandi's  rejoinder  to  "The  Policy  of  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth." 

THE   ANTI-SEMITIC    MOVEMENT. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  an  article  upon  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment, in  which  he  endeavore  to  hold  the  balance  as  even 
as  he  can  between  the  Jews  and  their  persecutors.  He 
says  :  "The  exceptional  fitness,  in  the  face  ot  tremendous 
odd.s  in.  the  battle  of  life— a.s  it  i.s  waged  to-<lay — is  the 
secret  of  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Jews  on  the 
Continent." 

The  Jew,  he  says,  is  the  exploiter  and  wirepuller  of  the 
world,  and  as  such  i  curs  no  small  share  of  pojuilar 
hatred  :  "  The  noisy  manifestations  of  auti-Seiuitisni  are 
but  the  coarse  outer  shell  of  a  deei)er  inner  revolt  of  many 
against  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  our  age  and  their 
results  ;  the  gospel  of  '  getting  on '  at  any  price  and 
its  accompaniment.s— arrogance,  ostentation,  vulgarity, 
heartlessness  and  neglect  of  every  moral  principle." 

THE   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS   ACT. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  W.  Drew,  in  a  paper  on  "  Industrial 
Schools  and  Juven  le  Crime,"  says  :  "The  one  great  im- 
provement which  is  most  needed  in  order  to  complete  the 
beneficx'Ut  legislation  of  the  Industrial  Schools  act  is  to 
extend  the  age  of  control  over  both  boys  and  girls  from 
8'xteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  so  that  aft4?r  leaving  in- 
dustrial schof>ls  at  the  former  age  the  managers  may 
retain  control  over  them  until  they  reiwh  the  latter." 

Mr.  Dowling,  in  a  paper  entitletl  "  A  Garden  in  Stone," 
suggests  that  the  artists  employed  in  building  our  churches 
might  do  well  to  follow  the  example  <if  the  Middle  Ages 
and  carve  their  foliage  from  the  living  model. 

OTHEK  ARTICLES. 

The  first  two  {Mipers  on  the  Home  Rule  question  say 
what  everj-  one  expected  them  to  say.  The  first  of  them 
is  a  careful  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Home  Rule  bill,  maintaining  the  many  advantages 
of  the  scheme  projiosed  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Leckj' 
writes  upon  some  aspects  of  Home  Rule  from  his  familiar 
point  of  view,  and  saj's  not hijig  that  is  new.  Sir  Robert 
Biill  de^crilx^s  the  rec«nt  eclipse.  Vernon  Lee  indulges  in 
a  May  day  dialogue  on  Socialism  and  other  things. 


THE   DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

THE  Dublin  Revieiv  is  very  solid  and  theological.  It 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  early  English  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  concludes 
with  a  paper  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Christians  of  the  first 
two  centurii  s  were  undoubtedly  Cathi  ilics.  Other  articles 
are  on  the  catechumen  services  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
liturgies  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Donatists.  The  most 
readable  articles  for  the 'general  reader,  however,  are  a 
review  of  Tostis  "  Life  of  St  Benedict  "  the  forefather  of 
the  great  Benedictine  Order,  who  w,!S  bom  in  the  year 
480,  and  another  paper  by  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke,  based  upon 
the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Massaja,  whose  missionarj- 
ventures  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighboring  countries  con- 
stitute a  valuable  addition  to  the  annals  of  missionary 
heroism.  There  is  an  account  of  the  minute  book  of  the 
Cisalpine  Club,  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Grange  on  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Charles  the  First  when  he  entered  into  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Belgians.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Barrj-  has  an 


article  entitled  "  Labor  and  Capital,  Limited."  It  is 
ch  efly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  economic  writings  of 
the  Jesuit  Father,  C.  C.  Devas.  Dr.  Barry  thinks  that 
legislation  mu.st  be  the  direct  method  whereby  industries 
should  be  adjusted  to  their  social  functions,  and  the  para- 
sitical rich  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  common 
weal.  

THE  SCOTTISH   REVIEW. 

THE  Scottish  Review  for  April  is  much  more  readable 
than  it  has  been  for  many  a  quarter.  The  article 
upon  "  Scottish  Fisheries  Under  the  Fishery  Board  "  is  not 
only  written  by  one  who  is  full  of  knowledge— for  all  the 
Scottish  reviewers  work  up  their  subjects  well— but  it  is 
also  full  of  interesting  facts  of  natural  history,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  pas.siige  written  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  Bi'itish  fishermen  are  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  destruction  caused  to  the  herring 
by  their  mortal  enemies  :  "  The  gannets  around  the  coast 
probably  eat  more  fuU-gi-own  herring  than  all  our  annual 
catch.  They  will  dive  the  8  or  10  fathoms  necessary  to 
reach  the  Bjillantrae  Banks,  and  there  gorge  themselves 
so  that  they  cannot  rise  from  the  water  until  they  throw 
up  an  excess  of  half-aKlozeii  fihli.  The  "dcwkers"  of  all 
descriptions  will  destroj*  far  more  herring  half-grown 
I  ban  all  the  small-meshed  nets  in  the  sea.  We  have 
taken  five  half-grown  herring  from  one  guillemot.  The 
gulls  may  be  seen  like  long  lines  of  foam  resting  on  the 
water  after  a  feast  during  the  herring  seiuson.  The  num- 
berless sea-swallows  around  the  coast  live  almost  entirely 
upon  herring  sile  ;  while  every  other  fish  jireys  upon  the 
herring  at  some  stage,  and  the  mature  herring— when  a 
gutpoke — devours  its  own  young  in  myriads." 

Mr,  Mann's  article  on  "The  Regulation  of  the  Drink 
Traffic  "  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hume  Brown  de- 
scribes how  George  Buchanan  fared  in  the  Inquisition, 
when  the  Holy  Office  laid  hands  upon  him  during  his  so- 
journ in  Portugal.  The  jjaix^rs  upon  which  this  article 
has  l)een  based  have  not  previously  been  published.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute  describes  the  fabulous  voyage  of  Bren- 
don,  an  Irish  worthy,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Irish 
progenitor  of  the  religious  novel.  The  Marquis  says : 
"  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
was  a  very  pious  man,  who  had  read  Homer  and  Lucian, 
and  to  whom  it  occurred  that  it  would  l)e  a  nice  thing  to 
write  an  imaginary  voyage  which  might  unite  similar 
elements  of  interest  and  excitement  with  the  inculcation 
of  Christian,  religious,  and  moral  sentiments.  For  his 
own  purposes  he  plagiarized  them  a  little,  and  I  am  very 
far  from  wishing  to  contend  that  it  is  impo.ssible  that  he 
maj'  also  have  Nvorked  in  some  vague  accounts  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Seas,  and  possibly 
of  America,  which  had  reached  his  ears  from  the  ad- 
venturous voj'ages  of  the  Norsemen,  if  needed  his  date 
were  late  enough,  possibly  of  even  earlier  navigators,  now 
to  us  unknown.  But,  as  a  whole,  I  look  upon  the  '  Fabu- 
lous Voyage,'  as  a  compo.sition  which  is  really  only  differ- 
entiated by  the  elements  due  to  the  time  and  place  of  its 
birth  from  religioas  novels  such  as  those  which  enrich  the 
pages  of  the  Leinure  Hour  or  the  Sundaj/  at  Home." 

Major  Condor  describes  "The  Etirly  Languages  of 
SjTia,"  Mr.  Gough  revels  in  book  plates,  while  Mr.  J. 
Beddoe  gives  his  fifth  lecture  upon  "The  Anthropologi- 
cal History  of  Europe  "  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury  reviews  Hodg- 
kin's  book  under  the  title  of  "  The  Wandering  of  the 
Nations,"  while  Mr.  Cockbum  brings  his  narrative  of  the 
Scottish  Press  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  summaries  of  the  foreign  reviews  are  very  carefully 
done. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^/EM^ED. 
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THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  contains  several  interesting 
articles,  but  hardly  any  of  them  are  above  average 
inerit. 

MACKENZIE  AND  MASHONALAND. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  upon  "Mashona- 
land."  It  is  ou  the  whole  carefully  written  by  one  who  is 
neither  optimist  nor  pessimist.  The  writer  pays  a  well- 
merited  meed  of  praise  to  the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie,  the  man  . 
who  saved  Bechuanaland  for  the  British  Empire.  He 
says:  "On  the  whole,  however,  the  prospect  in  South 
Africa  is  more  cheerful  than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 
continent,  because  of  the  existence  of  wide  regions  fit  for 
European  life  and  for  agriculture  with  mineral  wealth  suf- 
licienVto  produce  gi'eat  consuming  centres,  which  the 
farmer  can  feed.  It  is  strange  to  look  back  only  five  years 
and  to  listen  in  '  Austral  Africa '  to  what  was  then  little 
more  than  a  single  voice  raised  in  favor  of  the  Imperial 
policy,  now  associated  with  the  name  of  a  later  convert — 
Mr.  Rhodes.  English  capital  would  not  have  ventured  into 
these  regions  and  English  miners  would  have  feared  to 
cross  the  border  at  Kimberley  if  Montsiwa  had  been  left 
a,  prey  to  the  lawless  outcasts  of  the  no-man's-land,  whe-e 
the  boundary  was  still  undefined ;  and  if  a  strong  man  had 
not  dared  the  Boers  from  the  plains  of  the  Bechuana 
colony." 

A  FRENCH   NATURALIST. 

This  issue  of  the  Edinburgh  might  be  called  a  French 
number ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  articles  devoted 
to  French  subjects.  One  of  them  deals  with  "Philibert 
Commerson,  Naturalist."  "  Commerson  claims  a  very 
high  place  in  scientific  research  for  a  naturalist  who,  by 
some  untoward  fate,  did  not  live  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
his  labors,  and  who  has,  to  a  great  extent,  slipped  out  of 
the  remembrance  of  his  successors.  In  Europe,  though 
personally  but  little  known,  Commerson  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  age.  He  was  the  cor- 
respondent of  Linnteus,  the  friend  of  Haller,  the  colleague 
of  the  elder  a::d  younger  Jussieu.  No  explorer  of  the 
globe  ever  conveyed  to  Europe  so  large  a  number  of  valu- 
able plants  previously  unknown  ;  and  his  herbarium, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  was  of 
incredible  richness." 


THE   PALL   MALL   MAGAZINE. 

THE  Pall  Mall  Magazine  makes  its  first  appearance 
this  month.  It  is  a  shilling  magazine,  published 
by  Routledge,  London,  and  edited  by  Lord  Frederick 
Hamilton.  The  cover  is  designed  by  Mr.  Sambourne.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  niche  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine is  to  occupy.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  con- 
tains much  of  the  same  sort  of  matter  which  the  Strand 
publishes.  The  pictures,  which  it  was  said  were  to  be 
•equal  to  any  produced  by  American  art,  do  not  fulfill  this 
■expectation.  Many  of  them  are  worse  than  those  of  the 
Strand  and  the  Idler,  and  none  of  them  is  above  the 
level  of  the  English  Illustrated.  There  is  a  literary 
■causerie  by  Mr.  Zangwill,  which  is  a  rather  humorous 
imitation  of  Mr.  Lang's  monthly  paper  "  At  the  Sign  of 
the  Ship  "  in  Longman's.  An  element  of  seriousness  is 
introduced  into  the  magazine  by  the  publication  of  short 
papers  on  political  subjects.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and 
Mr.  Barton  give  us  the  pros  and  cons  of  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
"Wallace  pleads  for  the  payment  of  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  while  Mr.  Forwood  and  Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell  strenuously  declare  that  they  much  prefer  to  do 
their  work  for  nothing.  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  writes  a  short 
paper  entitled  "Madame  R^camier's  Secret."    Mr.  Astor 


holds  that  Madame  R^camier  was  the  illegitimate  child 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  form  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  his  life  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Short  stories  are  supplied  by  Rhoda  Broughton,  Alexan- 
der Lenox,  Ashby-Sterry,  and  Arnold  White,  whose  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  writer  of  fiction.  The 
only  story  which  is  not  finished  in  the  number  is  one  by 
Mrs.  Parr.  Among  the  serious  articles  there  is  one  on 
The  "Black  Art," by  James  Mew, and anoMier upon  "The 
Cloud  in  the  Pamirs,"  by  Stephen  Wheeler.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  magazine,  however,  is  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poem  on  Astrophel. 


HARPER'S. 

WE  notice  elsewhere    the    Exposition  article,  "A 
Dream  City,"   by  Candace  Wheeler,    and  Mr. 
Julian  Ralph's  description  of  "  Colorado  and  Its  Capital." 

THE  FRENCH  SCARE  OF   1875. 

M.  de  Blowitz  writes  on  a  picturesque  moment  in  the 
history  of  Europe — "  The  French  Scare  of  1875,"  in  which 
crisis  he  played  a  part  of  no  little  importance.  With  the 
accession  of  Marshal  McMahon,  the  creation  of  the  famous 
Fourth  Battalion  and  other  startling  increase  of  France's 
armament,  Germany  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  secret  closets  of  half  a  dozen  courts  that 
Germany  would  take  the  initiative  and  invade  France. 
M.  de  Blowitz  was  informed  of  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  political  atmosphere  by  the  Due  Decazes,  who  urged 
him  to  aid  in  averting  the  catastrophe  by  publishing  the 
facts  in  the  London  Times.  M.  de  Blowitz  consults  his 
editor,  Mr.  John  Delane,  who  is,  of  course,  put  on  the 
qui  vive,  but  requires  authoritative  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  rumor  before  committing  the  Times.  Whereupon  the 
Due  Decazes  takes  the  extraordinary  step  of  revealing  to 
M.  de  Blowitz  the  secret  dispatch  from  the  French 
ambassador,  who  had  obtained  from  M.  de  Radowitz  the 
following  plot  on  the  part  of  Germany:  "The  German 
armies  were  to  invade  France,  crush  instantly  all  oppo- 
sition, press  on  to  Paris,  invest  the  capital,  take  up  a 
positioUjOn  the  plateau  of  Avron,  whence  they  could  over- 
look Paris,  and  if  need  be  destroy  it.  This  done,  Ger- 
many would  dictate  a  treaty,  reducing  France  to  abso- 
lute subjection  for  many  years.  It  would  insist  on  a 
permanently  reduced  army,  impose  a  war  indemnity  of 
10,000,000,000  (ten  milliards)  of  francs,  payable  in  twenty 
annuities,  without  being  permitted  to  pay  by  anticipa- 
tion, with  annual  interest  at  five  per  cent,  and  keep  garri- 
sons in  the  principal  towns  in  Prance  until  the  whole  sum 
should  be  paid." 

The  dispatch  was  published  in  the  Times  of  May  4, 1875, 
the  neutral  powers  could  no  longer  pretend  ignorance, 
and,  while  both  French  and  German  newspapers  "  jumped 
on "  M.  de  Blowitz,  for  his  part  in  the  matter,  he  was 
quite  repaid  by  the  hearty  commendation  of  his  chief. 

MR.    LANG  ON  MODERN    "  STYLE." 

Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Abbey  collaborate  this  month  on 
"Love's  Labor  Lost."  Hoi  of  ernes,  Armado  &  Co.  give 
Mr.  Lang  a  text  for  a  little  sermon  on  pedantry  which  he 
does  not  fail  to  apply  to  certain  failings  of  the  age.  He 
takes  occasion  to  exhort  us  that  we  flee  Eupheuism  and 
write  plain  English.  '■'■  Love's  Labor  Lost"  thinks  Mr. 
Lang,  "  ought  to  form  a  part  of  compulsory  education  in 
schools,  colleges  and  newspaper  offices.  The  ag'i  is  rich 
in  representatives  of  Armado  and  Holofemes,  in  authors 
whose  English  is  a  deplorable  jargon,  obviously  difficult 
to  write,  and,  except  to  esoteric  disciples,  impossible  to 
read." 
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THE  REl/IEW  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


THE   CENTURY. 

WE  quote  in  another  department  from  A.  B.  Cassel- 
man's  paper  "An  Inside  View  of  the  Pension 
Bureau,"  from  the  "  Relics  of  Artemus  Ward,"  by  Don  C. 
Seitz,  and  from  W.  Lewis  Fraser's  "Decorative  Painting 
at  the  WorkVs  Fair." 

Mr.  Gilbert  Gaul's  "  Personal  Impressions  of  Nicaragna" 
happen  at  a  timely  moment  in  view  of  the  attention  re- 
cently called  to  that  small  but  fervid  country  by  its  revo- 
lution. His  impressions  are  entirely  of  native  scenes, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist  tourist,  his  own 
pictures  embellishing  the  article. 

A   NICARAGUA  TOWN. 

Of  Grej'town,  the  "city"  supported  by  the  canal,  he 
gives  a  rather  melancholy  account.  "  Most  of  the  houses 
are  frame  buildings  ;  but  a  few  of  the  natives  still  chng 
to  the  palm-thatched  roof.  The  character  and  appear- 
ance of  the  town  are  dififerent  from  the  .interior  towns, 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  foreigners  li\-ing  in 
it,  and  what  is  called  the  native  population  is  well  mixed 
up  with  bla<k  blood  from  Jamaica.  The  old  town  of  the 
time  of  the  gold  fever  liiw  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
the  site  being  in  part  wjished  away,  and  the  unstable 
buildings  that  were  on  the  renmindcr  have  long  since  been 
replaced  by  others.  Deciiy  is  very  rapid  here,  the  hu- 
midity is  BO  great,  and  such  instruments  aw  cameras  warp 
and  swell  so  nmch  us  to  be  practically  useless,  even  when 
kept  Nvrapped  in  rublx^r.  Everything  is  moldy.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  kei-p  dry.  In  the  camps  where  men  are 
cutting  out  th(>  line  of  the  canal,  often  for  days  they  are 
at  work  in  water,  and  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  time  in  the 
rain     Often  the  water  is  iHjisouous  or  stagnant." 

Very  attractive,  indeed,  is  the  little  personal  Bket<h 
which  Mr.  John  Swett  gives  of  the  naturalist  and  IwUin- 
ist,  John  Muir,  the  aiH)stle  of  the  Yosemit*.  His  career 
brings  Thoreau  irresistibly  to  mind.  He  was  th.-  son  of 
a  Wisconsin  pioneer,  graduated  from  the  State  University, 
and,  after  working  in  a  woodwork  mill  for  some  time — 
during  which  his  leisure  wa-s  given  up  to  botanizing— he 
deiJartod  to  glorious  freedom  to  study  nattire  at  first 
hand  in  the  wldemess. 

MUIR  IN  THE  YOSEMTTB. 

"Tliroughout  an  entire  day  he  could  sit  motionless, 
studj'ing  the  habits  of  s<iuirrel,  or  bird,  or  grasshopper  ; 
and  every  plant  and  animal  was  his  friend.  How  lonely 
and  adventurous  his  life  was  is  strikingly  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  during  ten  years  of  exploration  in  the  high 
Sierra,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  band  of  Mono  In- 
dians, he  never  met  a  human  Ix'ing. 

"  His  outfit  on  one  of  his  teu-<lay  excursions  was  the 
lightest  possible.  It  consisted  of  a  i)ocket  aneroid,  chro- 
nomet«r  and  thermometer,  a  note  book  and  pencil,  a  few 
ix)unds  of  bread  and  oatmeal,  a  little  tea  and  sugar  and  a 
small  tin  can.  After  climbing  a  summit  during  the  day 
he  descended  at  night  to  the  timber  line,  built  a  fire,  made 
a  can  of  tea,  ate  his  bread  and  lay  do^vn  by  the  side  of  his 
camp  fire  ^vith  no  other  covering  than  that  which  he  had 
worn  during  the  day.  At  an  elevation  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  thousand  feet  (the  height  of  the  timber  line  in  the 
Sierra)  the  nights  are  severe  and  the  fire  required  to  be  re- 
plenished at  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  thus  making  his 
sleep  a  broken  one.  But  this  hardship  was  not  wthout 
fine  compensation  in  enabling  him  to  hear  the  many 
strange  sounds  of  the  night,  and  to  see  the  glories  of  the 
starry  mountain  sky.  Blankets  would  have  been  a  con- 
venience, but  in  the  rugged  regions  where  he  climbed  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  them.  A  gun  was  too  heavy  to 
carry  and  a  pistol  would  have  been  only  a  useless  encum- 


brance. Bears  never  molested  him  and  other  animals 
were  his  compfvnions.  In  this  manner  for  years  he  studied 
the  channels  of  ancient  glaciers,  pushed  through  the 
wildest  canons  and  noted  the  forest-coveretl  moraines." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  Exhibition  number  of  Scribner's  magazine  is 
a  very  important  event  in  its  successful  cfireer. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  department  we  give  a  sketch  of 
the  magazine's  history  and  of  its  staff,  and  elsewhere  we 
reNiew  the  contribution  of  W.  D.  Howells,  "  The  Country 
Printer,"  and  Walter  Besant's  first  paper  on  "  The  Up- 
ward Pressure  "  of  society. 

The  "  stJir"  article  of  this  beautiful  number  is  a  hitherto 
unpublished  autograph  narrative  by  George  Washington, 
in  wh  ch  he  describes  the  Braddock  campaign.  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Pickering  gives  the  pedigree  of  this  verj'  valu- 
able manuscript,  which  Wius  written  by  Gen  i"al  Washing- 
ton for  the  edification  of  a  member  of  his  stalT,  Colonel 
Humphreys,  who  intended  to  write  a  life  of  his  superior. 
Mr.  Pickering  explains,  too,  the  reasons  which  have  led 
him  and  the  editors  of  Scrihner''s  to  disregard  the  august 
writer's  request  that  the  manus<:ript  should  be  committed 
to  the  flames — those  reasons  being  very  evidently  its 
historical  value  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed. 

WASHINGTON   ON    BRADDOCK. 

For  us  the  most  interesting  i)assage  is  doubtless  Wash- 
ington's estimate  of  Braddock's  character.  Of  the  Indian 
surprise  attacks  in  the  woods.  General  Washington  says, 
referring  to  himself  as  "  G.  W."  : 

"  In  one  of  these  the  General  received  the  wound  of 
which  he  died  ;  but  previous  to  it,  had  several  horses 
killed  and  disabled  under  him.  Captains  Orme  and  Mor- 
ris (his  two  Aids  de  Camp)  having  received  wounds  which 
rendered  them  unable  to  attend,  G.  W.  remiiined  the  sole 
aide  through  the  day  to  the  General  :  he  also  had  one 
horse  killed  and  two  wounded  under  him,  a  ball  through 
his  liat.  and  several  through  his  clothes,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt." 

And  of  Braddock  he  remarks  : 

"  Thus  died  a  man  whose  good  and  bad  qualities  were 
intimately  blended.  He  was  brave  even  to  a  fault,  and 
in  regular  service  would  have  done  honor  to  his  profession. 
His  attachments  were  warm— his  enmities  were  strong — 
and  having  no  disguise  about  him,  both  appeared  in  full 
force.  He  was  generous  and  disinterested — but  plain  and 
blunt  in  his  manner,  even  to  rudeness." 

THE  OKGAN-ORINDER  CHAMPIONED. 

Not  the  least  charming  of  the  month's  literature  is  the 
plea  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  makes  for  the  itinerant  organ- 
grinder,  the  Seidl  of  the  city  poor.  Mr.  Bunner  takes  as 
his  text  a  very  indignant  clipping  from  a  certain  daily 
paper  anent  the  "  Organ4i rinding  Xuisance ''  and  goes  on 
to  show  out  of  his  own  observation  of  "Jersey  and 
Mulberry "  what  the  ragged  troubadours  mean  to  the 
youngters  of  those  recondite  and  ill-favored  regions.  It 
is  beyond  human  power  to  disagi-ee  with  him  while  he  is 
describing  a  circle  of  ragged  little  girls  in  Mulberry  street 
dancing  about  the  Italian  virtuoso  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Blue 
Alsatian  Mountains."  And  as  to  the  more  coldly  argued 
right  of  the  organ-grinder,  he  says  : 

"He  cannot  be  called  a  beggar  who  gives  something 
that  to  him,  and  to  thousands  of  others,  is  something 
valuable,  in  return  for  the  money  he  asks  of  you.  Our 
organ-grinder  is  no  more  a  beggar  than  is  my  good  fnend 
Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  the  honestest  and  best  of  operatic  im- 
presarios. Mr.  Abbey  can  take  the  American  opera  house 
and  hire  Mr.  Seidl  and  Mr. to  conduct  grand  opera 
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for  your  delight  and  mine,  and  when  we  can  afford  it  we 
go  and  listen  to  his  perfect  music,  and,  as  our  poor  contri- 
butions cannot  pay  for  it  all,  the  rich  of  the  land  meet  the 
deficit.  But  this  poor,  foot-sore  child  of  fortune  ha;;  only 
his  heavy  box  of  tunes  and  a  hiiman  being's  easement  in 
the  public  highway.  Let  us  not  shut  him  out  of  that  poor 
right  because  once  in  a  while  he  wanders  in  front  of  our 
doors  and  offers  wares  that  offend  our  finer  taste.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  get  him  to  betake  himself  elsewhere,  and, 
if  it  costs  us  a  few  cents,  let  us  not  ransack  our  law  books 
and  our  moral  philosophies  to  find  out  if  we  cannot  indict 
him  for  constructive  blackmail,  but  consider  the  nickel  or 
the  dime  a  little  tribute  to  the  uncounted  weary  souls 
who  love  his  strains  and  welcome  his  coming. 

"  For  the  editor  of  the  Evening was  wrong  when 

he  saiC'that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Mayor  had 
consented  to  the  licensing  of  the  organ-grinder  '  in  the 
face  of  a  popiilar  protest.'  There  was  a  protest,  but  it 
was  not  a  popular  protest,  and  it  came  face  to  face  with  a 
demand  that  -was  popular." 

We  have  scarcely  room  to  give  credit  for  the  bountiful 
display  of  the  best  things  in  magazine  art  and  literature 
which  Scribner^s  lavishes  this  month.  Aunique  feature  is 
the  score  of  full-page  drawings  contributed  by  such  artists 
as  Alfred  Parsons,  Boughton,  Wiles,  Church,  Weir,  Mar- 
chetti,  Reinhart,  Blum  and  Kingsley.  It  is  worth  notic- 
ing that  several  of  the  costly  wood  engravings  do  not 
at  all  overshadow  in  artistic  interest  those  reproduced  by 
the  half-tone  process.  The  short  stories  are  by  Thomas 
Hardy,  Bret  Harte,  Henry  James,  George  W.  Cable  and 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

•    THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  another  department  we  review  Prof.  Elisha  Gray's 
description  of  his  telautograph,  and  the  paper  on 
"  Lumbering  in  the  Northwest "  by  J.  E.  Jones.  Ex- 
Postmaster-General  Thomas  L.  James  makes  a  readable 
article  out  of  his  sketch  of  "  English  Postal  Reformers." 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  there  was  a  time  within 
this  century  when  a  small  merchant  or  manufacturer 
would  be  taxed  for  iDostage  25  per  cent,  of  his  earnings,  if 
he  did  not  cheat  the  government.  But  he  did — steadily 
and  patiently.  The  consequence  of  the  heavy  rates  before 
Rowland  Hill's  reform  was  that  five-sixths  of  the  letters 
did  not  pass  through  the  post  office.  Postage  was  charged, 
absurdly  enough,  according  to  the  number  of  inclosures, 
and  six  pence,  the  rate,  was  about  one-third  of  a  poor 
man's  income  at  that  time.  In  opposition  to  Rowland 
Hill's  plan  of  penny  postage  some  curious  pleas  were 
made;  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  "one  noble 
lord  considered  that  the  amount  of  correspondence  Avould 
be  so  greatly  increased  '  that  the  whole  area  on  which  the 
post  office  stands  would  not  be  large  enough  to  receive  the 
clerks  and  the  letters.'  Rowland  Hill  retorted  that  it  was 
simply  a  question  whether '  the  size  of  the  post  office  is  to 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  correspondence,  or  the 
amount  of  correspondence  by  the  size  of  the  post  office.' 

"  One  earnest  Briton  wrote  that  the  reduction  of  the 
postage  would  only  increase  the  number  of  idle  scribblers 
and  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  lower  class,  who  seldom 
had  occasion  to  write." 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Ecob,  in  a  good  discussion  of  "  Crinoline 
Folly,"  lustily  condemns  that  fashion  which,  a  short  time 
ago,  seemed  so  imminent.  "We  poor  reformers  help- 
lessly denounce  the  crinoline  fashion,  on  the  '  horridly 
sensible '  grounds  of  health  and  reason.  Women  are 
already  overburdened  by  the  weight  of  their  garments. 
This  fashion  will  increase  the  circumference  of  our  skirts 
at  least  four  yards.    This  additional  material  in  gowns 


and  petticoats,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  crinoline,. 
pivots  on  the  most  delicate  organs  of  the  body,  Every- 
passing  breeze  acts  on  the  balloon-skirt,  as  the  wind  acts 
on  the  sails  of  a  boat,  and  the  female  pedestrian  must 
actually  carry  many  additional  pounds  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  Then,  the  alternate  motion  of  the  legs  in  walk- 
ing, the  tilting  of  the  hoop  as  it  comes  in  contact  with: 
passing  objects,  keeps  a  current  of  air  constantly  rushing 
up  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  thus  exposes  the  lower  body  to- 
drafts  and  chills. 

"  The  hoop-skirt  is  ugly,  because  it  plays  tricks  with  the- 
human  figure.  To  inflate  a  skirt,  which  should  follow  the- 
line  of  the  leg,  to  squeeze  in  a  waist,  which  should  be 
ample,  is  bad  art ;  for  art  honors  God  and  reverence?, 
nature." 


ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

WE  quote  elsewhere  from  Mr.  Henry  Van  Brunt's 
article,   "  The  Columbian    Exposition  and    the 
World's  Fair." 

An  appropriate  conti'ast  to  Mr.  Van  Binmt's  essay  is 
made  in  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  John  Dean  Caton,  fol- 
lowing it.  Mr.  Caton  v  as  a  young  lawyer  in  the  little 
hamlet  which  bore  the  name  of  Chicago  sixty  years  ago. 
He  describes  the  extremely  simple  processes  of  justice  of 
those  years,  and  th  e  methods  of  settling  La  Salle  County 
pursued  by  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  emigrants  whO' 
were  willing  to  trust  themselves  and  their  families  to  the 
broad  prairies  of  Chicago. 

"  When,  in  1838  and  1839,  operations  on  the  Illinois  and. 
Michigan  Canal  were  suspended,  the  laborers  on  that 
work  each  bought  a  sack  of  com  meal,  which  they  placed, 
in  their  wheelbarrows,  and,  followed  by  their  wives  and. 
little  ones,  started  out  into  the  broad  prairies,  selected. 
places  which  suited  them,  and  with  their  spades  cut  up- 
sods,  with  which  they  built  little  shanties,  dug  holes  in. 
neighboring  sloughs  for  water,  spaded  up  a  place  for  a. 
garden,  where  they  planted  a  variety  of  vegetables  which, 
grew  in  the  same  season,  so  as  to  supplement  their  corit 
meal  diet."  Mr.  Caton  has  provided  his  family  with  din- 
ner from  stranded  fish  that  he  captured  in  Water  street; 
while  walking  through  the  "  city  "  after  a  tidal  wave. 

Professor  James  J.  Greenough  takes  as  a  text  the  re- 
cent curious  proofs  of  inability  on  the  part  of  college  men. 
to  express  themselves  in  clear  English — rising  to  absurdity 
in  the  case  of  the  Harvard  examination  papers  published, 
not  long  ago.  Professor  Greenough  argues  very  reason- 
ably that  the  reason  our  boys  do  not  write  clearly  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  think  clearly.  He  is  quite  reactionary 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  present  excessive  interest  in, 
athletics,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  the  extinct  classics. 
These  last  were  needed,  he  thinks,  to  stimulate  the  imag- 
ination of  the  boy,  and  to  raise  his  ideals.  As  for  the  rest,, 
he  advises  an  insistence,  by  teachers  on  clear  expression, 
in  recitations,  and  on  any  methods  which  will  persuades 
the  boys  to  think  for  themselves. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

WE   quote   in    another   department  from    Edward: 
Arden's   discussion    of    "  Organized    Labor  and 
the  Law." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Wheatley  compiles  some  interesting- 
statistics  concerning  "  The  Police  Force  in  Eleven  Princi- 
pal Cities  of  the  United  States."  We  find  that  these 
towns  rejoice  in  an  aggregate  of  13,472  limbs  of  the  law, 
or  one  brass  buttons  to  every  .510  citizens.  These  thirteen, 
thousand  officers  arrest  annually  no  less  than  446,744  per- 
sons, which  shows  a  very  respectable  reason  for  their 
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official  existence.  As  these  arrests  are  in  a  total  iwpnla- 
tion  of  6,871,480  persons,  it  looks  at  first  glance  pretty  bad 
for  our  morals,  if  •we  read  the  figures  to  prove  that  one 
out  of  every  fifteen  of  us  goes  to  the  lock-up  in  the  coui-se 
of  twelve  months.  But  the  shame  of  this  is  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  arrests  are  duplicates 
— there  being  a  certain  cliiKS of  us  known  as  "rounders" 
who  furnish  much  more  than  its  quota  to  the  aggregate. 

"  Disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  ar- 
rested is  remarkable  :  348,148  males  to  09,337  females. 
The  ages  between  which  criminal  dispositions  are  most 
uncontrolled  are  also  noteworthy.  St.  Louis'  last  report  is 
that  of  her  22,93.")  arrests,  8,810  were  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30  ;  .5,103  between  10  and  20  ;  4,527 
from  30  to  40  ;  2,(i03  from  40  to  .W,  and  1,823  from  .W  up- 
ward.   This  is  a  typical  exhibit." 

The  servant  girl  question  is  such  an  ever  presentand  bit- 
ter one  with  our  housekeepers  that  there  is  an  especial  in- 
terest in  Marie  A.  Kimball's  observations  on  the  Pacific 
Coa  t  custom  of  havi  g  a  Chinaman  for  one's  servant  girl. 
She  says  thej'  are  quiet,  capable  and  satisfactory.  They  are 
obtained  through  the  offices  of  a  mysterious  "  boss  China- 
man," who  se  ras  to  be  half  intelligence-yffice  keei)er  and 
half  slave  owner.  They  are  paid  six  dollars  a  week,  with 
an  extra  dollar  in  harvest  time,  and  they  cook,  sweep  and 
do  some  of  the  washing.  In  the  city  they  lodge  in  China- 
town and  come  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  Chi- 
nese New  Year  they  require  a  week  for  a  spree  with  their 
countryTnen.  The  domesticated  Celestial  does  not  become 
Americanized.  The  writer  onlj'  knows  of  one  exception, 
who  shaved  his  queue,  donned  Christian  breeches  and 
bought  a  bicycle,  only  to  Iw  rigidly  ostracized  and  finally 
forcibly  banished  from  Chinatown. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

WE  quote  elsewhere  from  Mr.  Cliarles  S.  Plumb's 
paper  on  "  How  Science  Is  Helpmg  the  Farmer." 
Under  tlie  title  "  The  Cultivation  of  Humane  Ideas  and 
Feelings,"  Professor  Wesley  J  ills  makes  a  very  sen.sible 
argument  for  an  improvement  in  our  treatment  of  the 
animals  about  us. 

"  I  would  especially  direct  attention  to  the  education  of 
children  in  and  out  of  school  on  this  subject.  It  should 
be  held  before  a  child  as  a  more  cowardly  thing  to  abuse 
a  defenseless  animal  than  one  of  its  own  species.  But 
this  will  not  weigh  much  with  the  child  if  all  it  hears 
tends  to  belittle  the  creatures  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
and  to  exalt  man  bej'oud  all  measure.  I  should  begin 
with  very  young  children  by  pointing  to  similarities  of 
structure  and  function  between  themselves  and  the  family 
tat  or  dog.  They  have  eyes,  ears,  tongues,  etc.  ;  they  see, 
hear,  taste,  feel  ])ain.  and  experience  pleasure  justasclijl- 
dren  do  ;  therefore,  let  us  recognize  their  rights,  avoid 
giving  them  i)ain  and  increase  their  pleasures.  I  strongly 
mlvocate  each  family  having  some  one  animal,  at  least,  to 
1m?  Ijrouglit  up  with  the  household  to  some  extent, 
whether  it  be  bird,  cat  or  dog." 

Mr.  O.  W.  Littlehales  tells  some  curious  things  about 
"  Our  Knowledg*'  of  the  Deep  Sea.' 

He  ])rints  a  table  of  deepest  soundings  from  the  various 
seas  and  (x-.eans,  which  show  the  biggest  holes  in  tlie  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  that  have  been  reliably  sounded 
to  l)e  about  4..VX)  and  4,(K)0  fathoms  respectively;  scarcely 
half  that  depth  has  been  attaininl  in  the  Arctic,  Antarctic, 
Mediterranean  and  Bering  Seas,  while  the  shallowest 
"  great  Inxlies,"  such  as  the  Baltic,  show  ^oimdings  no 
deejx-r  than  three  and  four  hundred  fat!;om8. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

BOTH  of  the  April  numbert;  of  the  Xouvclli'  Revue  are 
largely  given  over  to  jxiliiics,  past  and  i)resent,  and 
to  fiction.  Neither  of  the  two  articles  dealing  with  Jules 
Ferry's  powerfid  personality,  however,  gives  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  man  as  apart  from  a  jwlitician.  In  descr  b- 
ing  the  rf>l  •  which  political  corruption  has  played  in  his- 
tory, the  Comte  de  Mouy  deals  with  the  flnancitil  story 
of  the  French,  Spani.«h  and  English  Courts  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  "  Political  Cor- 
ruptors  of  To-day"  M.  Lombroso  tries  to  draw  certain 
deductions  from  the  personal  ap])earance  of  the  three 
men  most  implicated  in  the  Panama  scandals — Cornelius 
Ilerz,  Reinach  and  Arton.  Of  these  ho  remarks  that  Herz 
htus  only  ill-set  ears  and  an  evil  expression,  while  Arton  is 
the  one  of  the  three  who  may  be  said  to  belong  to  a  dis- 
tinctly criminal  t>-i>e,  though  even  he  can  boast  of  a 
"peculiarity  which  is  hardly  ever  found  in  a  criminal  born 
and  not  made — namely,  an  exaggerated  and  luxuriant 
beard. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  article  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Xouvelle  Jierxte  is  that  in  which  M.  Mayou 
attemp's  to  explain  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Pj-ramids. 
We  do  not  remembe  to  have  seen  before  any  illustr  ited 
article  in  the  Xouvelle  Berue.  With  the  help  of  three 
somewh  t  rough  drawings,  M.  Mayou  explains  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  his  theorj-  that  the  Pj-ramids  were  in- 
tended by  th.  ir  builders  to  commemorate  the  creation  of 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  ster- 
ilization of  the  great  African  desert,  which  he  believes  to 
lave  once  been  the  Garden  of  Eden  described  by  Moses  in 
Oenesis.  M.  Mayou  founds  his  theory  on  a  great  number 
of  facts  and  coincidences  in  modern  and  ancient  history, 
■which  he  describes  at  great  length.    But  though  we  do 


not  feel  that  he  has  extracted  from  ihe  Sphinx  its  secret, 
the  many  re-earches  he  has  ma<lo  will  remain  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Pyramids  and  <,t  the 
di  sert  of  Sahara. 


REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

THE  April  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
are  above  their  usual  standard  of  excellence.  In 
addition  to  the  curious  account  of  Prosjjer  Merim^e,  and 
the  French  view  of  Chaucer,  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is 
an  article  by  M.  Charles  de  Maxade,  which  throws  some 
curious  side  lights  on  the  Catholic  Liberal  movement  of 
IHiM'MS,  and  describes  a  young  Count  de  Chambord  little 
known  to  history.  In  the  same  number  M.  Valbert  de- 
scribes Rembrandt  according  to  his  latest  biographer, 
Emile  Micliel.  Rembrandt,  he  points  out,  "  did  not  much 
care  for  reading ;  his  librarj'  was  a  poor  one.  In  addition 
to  some  articles  on  the  art  of  caligraphy,  he  only  pos- 
sessed in  all  some  twenty  volumes;  ne-ither  did  he  seek  the 
society  of  the  lettered,  preferring  to  them  theologians 
and  doctors.  The  only  book  which  he  really  read  was  his 
old  Bible,  wl  ich  he  was  never  tired  of  consulting  and  on 
which  he  often  meditated." 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  M.  Charles  de 
Maxade  continues  his  account  of  the  Count  de  Falloux's 
life  after  the  year  1648,  giving  pen  pictures  of  many  of 
those  with  whom  the  Royalist  statesman  was  brought  into 
contact ;  and  the  Vicomte  George  d'Avenel  contributes  a 
learned  account  of  how  landed  projierty  has  been  bought, 
sold,  and  held  from  the  days  of  Philippe  Auguste  to 
Napoleon;  while  some  curious  fragments  taken  from  an 
unpublished  diary  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  the  great  histori- 
cal painter,  is  as  interesting  from  the  literary  as  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


"THE   LIFE    AND   WORK   OF  JOHN    RUSKIN."  * 

THE  two  volumes  of  Mr.  CoUiugwood,  written  with 
great  insight  and  sympathy  out  of  the  experiences 
of  a  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  important.  Events  which  the 
author£ould  not  foresee  have  given  a  particular  timeli- 
ness and  value  to  his  work.  The  recent  appointment  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  the  poet-laureateship,  whatever  be  the 
subtler  significance  of  the  call,  has  brought  once  more 
into  prominent  notice  a  personality  that  has  been  a  power 
in  English  thought  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Mr. 
Collingwood  has  traced  with  an  appreciative  but  dis- 
criminating hand  the  development  of  Ruskin's  genius  ; 
the  forces  which  have  shaped  and  controlled  his  unique 
individuality  ;  the  essential  principles  which  have  dom- 
inated his  life  and  work  in  each  of  its  great  periods ; 
the  relation  of  his  private  to  his  public  career,  and  the 
main  tendencies  and  results  of  his  varied  writings  We 
are  impressed  anew  by  the  intensity  of  this  life,  full  of 
"  labor  and  sorrow  "  long  before  the  threescore  years  and 
ten  were  attained.  Before  Ruskin  had  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford in  1843  (being  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three) 
he  had  wi-itten  a  considerable  quantity  of  poetry,  includ- 
ing a  production  which  won  him  the  Newdigate  prize. 
But  like  the  youthful  Goethe,  his  pursuits  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  versification.  He  had  begun  his  inde- 
pendent studies  of  geology  and  architecture,  becoming  to 
some  extent  a  recognized  authority  in  the  latter  subject  ; 
he  had  traveled  extensively  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, experiencing  those  thoughts  and  emotions  in  the 
presence  of  nature  which  continued  to  influence  him 
throughout  life.  He  had  begun  also  to  revere  Turner, 
and  had  written  an  essay  which  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  the  art  of  painting  over  that  of  music.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice  that  Ruskin  has  never  fully  appre- 
ciated the  subtler  effects  of  music  ;  that  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  sa3ring  that  he  has  no  natural  or  acquired  power 
in  that  ai't  of  versification  in  which  Tennyson  was  master. 
Mr.  Collingwood  considers  Ruskin's  career  as  "Art 
Critic"  (1842-1860),  "Hermit  and  Heretic"  (1860-1870), 
and  as  "  Professor  and  Prophet "  (1870-1892),  and  gives  us 
a  very  delightful  picture  of  the  quiet  life  which  Ruskin 
has  for  some  time  been  leading  at  "  Brantwood."  The 
laureate  has  labored  in  nearly  every  large  field  of  human 
thought  except  those  of  the  politician  and  the  techni  al 
philosopher  Perhaps  criticism  is  right  when  it  affirms 
that  a  greater  concentration  would  have  resulted  in 
greater  usefulness  and  happiness.  But  we  close  these 
volumes  with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Collingwood  is  also 
right  when  he  finds  the  essence  of  Ruskin's  work — 
throughout  a  life  of  intense  application  in  art  criticism, 
political  economy,  ethics  and  teaching,  and  burdened  by 
frequent  physical  infirmity—"  summed  in  one  word,  sin- 
cerity." A  large  number  of  excellent  illustrations  accom- 
pany the  reading  matter,  and  the  bibliography  and 
chronology  are  of  much  value. 


MRS.  VAN    RENSSELAER'S    ' 
DOORS."  * 


ART  OUT-OF- 


MRS.  VAN  RENSSELAER'H  volume  is  one  of  the 
numerous  indications  that  we  are,  as  a  people, 
beginning  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the 
aesthetic  delight  which  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  is 
able  to  yield  us.  For  most  of  us  the  artistic  possibilities 
in  the  grouping  of  trees,  the  arranging  of  walks  and 
lawns,  the  position  of  statues  in  our  public  parks,  the 
harmony  between  buildings  and  their  natural  surround- 
ings, are  only  vaguely  apprehended.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
has  not  aimed  so  much  at  making  artists  of  her  readers 
(though  she  expects  the  profession  of  the  landscape 
gardener  will  grow  rapidly  in  importance  and  hopes  for 
schools  that  will  instruct  in  the  art)  as  she  has  sought  to 
explain  some  essential  principles  and  their  application,  sol 
that  all  lovers  of  nature  and  of  beauty  might  understand 
them.  Her  chapters  upon  "Cemeteries,"  "The  Beauty 
of  Trees  "  and  "  The  Love  of  Nature  "  are  of  particularly 
wide  interest ;  but  there  are  no  pages  of  the  book  which 
are  not  suggestive  and  educative,  in  the  higher  meaning 
of  that  word.  If  he  who  helps  i  ature  to  bring  forth  two 
stalks  of  corn  in  place  of  one  does  nobly,  how  shall  we 
rate  the  service  of  the  writer  who  teaches  us  what  is 
truly  beautiful  and  admirable  in  those  appearances  of 
nature  over  which  man  has  at  least  a  partial  control  ?  So 
far  as  the  pressure  of  modern  life  is  evil  in  its  tendency, 
we  are  helped  to  counteract  it  by  such  books  as  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer's,  which  give  a  deeper  insight  into  the  artistic 
and  emotional  values  about  us. 


HISTORY,    ECONOMICS   AND   SOCIOLOGY. 

Outline  of  the  Principles  of  Histor}^  Bj'  Johann  Gustav 
Droysen.  Translated  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 
12mo,  pp.  157.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

As  indicated  by  a  letter,  given  in  facsimile  in  this  vol- 
ume, from  the  great  German  professor,  President  Andrews 
planned  a  translation  of  the  "Grundrlss  der  Historik  "  as  early 
as  1884.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love  upon  his  part,  considering  as 
he  does  that  Professor  Droysen  is  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
of  history  our  century  has  seen.  To  the  "  Principles  of  His- 
tory "—which  contain  the  basis  of  Droysen's  university  lect- 
ures -is  prefixed  a  translation  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
historian  by  one  of  his  pupils— Dr.  Herman  Krueger.  Presi- 
dent Andrews  has  also  added  translations  of  the  three  ap- 
pendices, upon  "The  Elevation  of  History,"  "Nature  and 
History,"  "  Art  and  Method."  As  opposed  to  certain  methods 
of  historical  study  very  prominent  now— the  boldly  statistical 
and  the  so-called  scientific  school  of  Buckle— Droysen  saw  in 
his  beloved  pursuits  most  willingly  and  most  habitually  the 
moral  elements.  He  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  united  the 
ethical  search  with  the  historical  as  Lotze  tended  to  unite  an 
aesthetic  and  a  philosophic  satisfaction.  Professor  Droysen's 
analysis  of  the  "  Principles  of  History  "  is  as  logical  and  mi- 
nute as  we  expect  from  a  German  scholar,  but  President  An- 
drews has  translated  with  such  clearness  and  sense  of  relative 
value  that  the  volume  is  delightful  reading.  Its  slenderness 
is  no  indication  of  its  real  importance  as  a  protest  against 
lowering  the  ideals  of  historical  study,  and  as  the  presentation 
of  the  fundamental  thought  of  a  brilliant,  profound  student. 


*The  Life  and  "Work  of  John  Ku.skin.  By  "W.  G.  Colling- 
wood, M.A.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  638.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Miflain&Co.    $5. 


*  Art  Out-of -Doors.  Hints  on  Good  Taste  in  Gardening.  By 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.  13mo,  pp.  399.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 
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THE  REI/IEIV  OF  REI^/EIVS. 


The  Storj'  of  Poland.  By  W.  B.  Morfill,  M.A.  12mo,  pp. 
404.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Pntiiaius  Sons.     ^l.'M. 

No  European  state  has  had  a  more  romantic  and  mourn- 
ful history  than  the  country  of  Kosciusko  and  Chojiin.  After 
an  existence  of  eight  centuries,  after  a  period  in  which  it 
dominated  Eastern  Europe,  as  apohtical  iiidividuaHty  it  wa.s 
wiped  from  the  earth  \>y  tliat  series  of  partitions  in  tlu! 
eiifhteenth  century,  of  which  every  schoolboy  hjus  some  kiiowl- 
odne.  Heroic  but'unsuccessful  struj;Kk>«  to  retrain  indejiend- 
cnco  broke  out  at  various  times  down  to  so  late  a  date  as 
18110.  The  story  of  this  country  and  peoi)le  has  been  told  in  a 
very  interestini?  way  by  Mr.  MorHU.  who  luus  already  written 
the  volume  upon  Ru.s.sia  in  this  series,  and  who  is  a  specialLst 
in  .Slavonic  laniL,'uat,'es  and  history.  He  has  j,'iven  special  at- 
tention to  the  analysis  of  the  causesof  the  downfall  of  Poland, 
and  (nie  of  the  most  entertainint;  chapters  of  the  book  is  ui>on 
Polish  literature,  which  is  just  now  assuming  particular  ini 
portanco  on  account  of  the  groat  novelist  whose  latest  work 
we  mention  in  another  cohnnn.  There  is  an  admirable  equip 
ment  of  maps,  jwrtraits  and  other  illustrations,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  talnilar  and  referen<-e  matter.  Mr.  Mor- 
HU hiiH  written  without  i)olitical  bias  and  with  a  genuine 
svmpathv  for  the  more  than  ten  million  people  who  still  speak 
the  Polisu  language. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History.  By  H.  F.  Pelham.  ]2mo, 
pp.  OOi).     New  York  :    Q.  P.  Putnaiiis  Sous.     il.7ry. 

Professor  Pelhara's  work  is  a  reprint,  with  revisions 
and  addition.s.  of  his  artich^  on  "  Roman  History '"  in  the 
Eiicvdopedia  Uritaniiicii."  Its  puri>ose  is  t<j  give  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  development  of  Home  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
liring  i-learly  home  to  tin-  re.'ider"8  mind  the  chara<-teri8tic 
elements  of  each  periiKl.  Much  more  than  half  the  space  has 
bei-n  given  t<j  the  period  i;Ci  B.C.  •■,'.i  .\.  I).  ;  this  Ix'ing  so 
intim.itely  connected  with  the  extant  literature  of  Rome  and 
an  ei>och  of  great  historical  value  in  many  respect*..  Ref- 
eriiii<s  to  iiKKlern  autli<«riti<v->  have  b<eii  given  and  tUero 
are  excellent  maps  for  the  dates  it^  B.  C,  V.U  B.  C.  V.>  B,  (". 
and  ti'.t  A.  U.  The  volume  is  well  l)ound  in  ueat  and  substan- 
tial form  and  v  rv  clearly  printed.  Professor  Pelham's  En 
glisli  makes  i)leiusa"nt  reail'ing,  and  his  work  is  well  adapted  for 
popular  use  at  home  or  in  the  schoolroom. 

Witchcraft :  With  alliance  at  Old  and  New  Salem  and  Its 
Historical  Resources.  By  Mrs.  Henrietta  D.  Kimball. 
Octavo,  pp.  i;5i').    New  York:    Charles  T.  Dill!  ngliam. 

Salem  is  for  many  reascjiis  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  m  New  England.  In  this  little  volume  we  are  told  in  a 
simple,  conversjitional  way  mtich  alM.ut  its  history  and  prewiit 
conuition.  The  old  story  of  the  witchcraft  epi.«<Hle  is  relattKl, 
reinforced  bv  similar  anecdotes  from  (icrmany.  England, 
Eastern  jugglerv,  etc.  Tin-  numerous  illustrations  iiichidi- 
the  birthplace  of  Hawthorne,  and  the  "  house  of  seven  gables. 
Two  poems  are  included  iu  the  Ixxik. 

A  History  of  the  Schools  of  S>Tacuse,  from  Its  Early 
Settlement  to  January  1,  !««.  By  Edward  Smith. 
Octavo,  pp.  347.    Syracuse  :    C.  W.  Bardeen.    fJl 

Mr.  Edward  Smith  is  at  present  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  system  of  Syracuse.  In  a  dire<'t,  matter  of  fact  manner 
he  has  tracetl  the  development  of  that  svstein,  with  which 
ho  has  been  closely  connected  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
volume  is  of  more  than  local  interest  in  so  far  iis  it  gives  a 
presentation  of  tvpical  progress  in  ten<'hing  force,  sjilaries, 
liuildings,  libraries,  curriculum  and  details  of  organization. 

A  Brief  History  of  Panics  and  their  Periodical  Occurrence 
in  the  United  StaU'S.  By  Clement  Juglar.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  DeCourcy  W.  Thom.  12mo,  pp. 
1.50.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    *1. 

Most  of  our  readers  interested  in  economic  and  allied 
problems  are  familiar  with  the  general  character  of  the 
••  Questions  of  the  Dav  "  series,  to  which  the  present  volume 
belongs  Mr.  DeCourcy  W.  Thom.  of  the  Baltimore  Stock 
Exchange,  has  translated  such  iwrtions  from  the  French 
work  upon  panics  by  Clement  Juglar  as  reUite  to  the  Lnited 
States  The  historv  of  all  the  great  financial  crises  of  our 
country  is  brieflv  given,  their  causes  analyzed,  and  some  mter- 
esting  results  revealed  bv  means  of  statistical  tabl^.  Mr. 
Thom  carries  the  recital  a  step  beyond  the  point  where  the 
French  writer  stopped,  and  gives  the  financial  situation  and 
outlook  as  late  as  189->.  The  recent  financial  disasters  that 
have  been  felt  so  widelv  throughout  the  United  States  mu.st 
of  necessitv  bring  the  economic  literature  of  industrial  crises 
into  fresh  demand.  This  little  work  from  a  foreign  author 
upon  the  historv  of  panics  in  the  United  States  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  an  English  translation  at  just  the  right  moment. 


Tools  and  the  Man.  Property  and  Industry  Under  the 
Christian  Law.  By  Washiii^jton  (Tladden.  12mo,  pp. 
ol'y.     Boston  :     liout,'liton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $l.2r). 

One  of  the  most  signiflcaiit  things  about  this  new  volume 
from  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  is  that  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  before  theological  students.  Much  criti- 
cism is  directed  against  attempts  to  unite  ethics  and  econo- 
mics, but  there  can  be  no  (luestion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  giv.-  tuo  study  of  social  problems  an 
important  place  in  ministerial  education.  Dr.  Gladden  is 
widely  known  as  a  man  having  firm  faith  in  the  applicability 
of  the"  urinciples  of  Christianity  to  modern  industrial  proV 
lems.  In  this  i)articular  b<x)k  lie  di.scusses  in  some  detail  the 
relation  of  the  ethical  system  of  Christ  to  proi)erty,  labor, 
competition  a:id  the  reorganization  of  industrial  society. 
While  having  very  large  sympathy  with  some  more  radical 
socialistic  tendencies,  Dr.  (iladden^s  hope,  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  e<-onomic  terms,  rests  mainly  in  the  growth  of 
co-operation  and  arbitrati<m.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  seems, 
tohiin  to  po.sHess  ill  its  fusion  of  indiv  dualism  and  altruism 
the  key  to  a  sane,  triu-  solution  of  the  vexing  problems  in  our 
present  industrial  structure.  The  Rkvikw'of  Revikws  be- 
lieves heartily  not  only  in  Dr.  (lladden's  i>ur])oses.  but  also  in 
the  great  value  of  his  work  itself.  The  wide  reading  which 
his  latest  book  dosorvee  to  have  will  result  in  much  good. 

Philanthroiiy  and  Social  Progress.  Seven  Essaj-s.  De- 
livered before  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  at 
Plymouth,  Ma-ss.  l^mo  pp.  27!».  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $.\.M. 

The  efforts  which  intelligent  men  and  women  are  making- 
to-day  to  find  a  scientifli-  basis  for  morals,  and  especially  the 
uniting  point  of  <'orrect  theory  and  i>ractical  efticiency  in 
charitable  work,  find  no  more  maikcd  exjiression  than  in  the- 
■•  Summer  School  of  Applied  Ethics."  Last  summer,  in  the 
department  of  E<;onomi<-s  of  that  school,  the  central  idea  dis- 
cussed w;us  that  of  social  jirogress.  Among  the  lectures  piven 
in  this  connection  were  the  seven  which  comiiose  this  volume, 
delivei  ed  by  tlnjs<!  iictually  engaged  in  pliilaiithropic  work  or 
those  who  are  careful  students  of  the  problem.  Miss  .Tniie 
Addanis.  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  contributes  two  chajjters; 
Mr.  \ViH)ds,  of  Andover  House,  Boston,  one;  Father  Hunting- 
ton, two;  and  the  c-losing  studies  are  by  Professor  Giddings, 
of  Bryn  Mawr.  and  Dr.  Hernard  Bonsaquet,  of  London.  The 
tendeiicy  of  these  jiagcs  is  toward  a  sharp  distinction  between 
instiiK'tive  and  riiasoncd  methods  in  charity;  toward  a  solu- 
tion. ui)on  broad,  sound  iirinciples.  f)f  the  problem  of  extend- 
ing democracy  practically  into  s<M-ial  as  well  as  political  life. 
Prof.  Henry  0.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
D«'an  of  the  "  School  of  Ajiplied  Ethics,"  has  written  a  valua- 
ble intnxluction  to  the  1>ook. 

Homes  in  City  and  Country.     By  Donald  Q.  Mitchell  and 

Others.    Octavo,  pp.  224.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ncr's  Sons.     92. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  sanitary,  aesthetic  and  eco- 
nomic (luestions  connected  with  the  bousingof  American  citi- 
zens, wliether  in  the  city  or  in  the  (xiintry,  is  of  no  mean 
.significance.  (t<KKl  citizenship  and  good  morabi  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  right  determination  of  the.se  questions. 
The  six  articles  of  this  volume  are  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  from  their  appearance  in  the  pages  of  iicribner's 
M<tnth\}i.  They  are  written  Vjy  eminent  authorities,  give  a 
great  d(!al  of  information  and  suggestion,  and  gain  greatly  in 
value  by  the  excellent  and  very  numerous  illustratKjns.  The 
chapter  headings  are:  "The  City  House  in  the  East  and 
South,"  "The  City  House  in  the  AVest."  "The  Suburban 
House."  "The  Country  House."  "  Small  Country  Places,"  and 
"Building  and  Loan  Associations."  Being  «  ritten  in  a  very 
practical  and  geographically  comprehensive  manner,  these 
articles  are  of  very  wide  int<'rest.  Ai  this  period  of  the  year 
they  are  of  special  ai'phcability.  and  the  book  may  be  i)rofita- 
V)ly  read  in  cormection  with  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  new  vol- 
ume, which  we  notice  in  another  column. 


BIOGRAPHY,    MEMOIRS   AND    TRAVEL. 

Napoleon,  Warrior  and  Rule:  and  the  Military  Suprem- 
acy of  Revolutionarj-  France.  By  William  O'Connor 
Morris.  12mo,  pp.  4.50.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    ?1.50. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the 
Nations"  series.  Mr.  Morris  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  pubUc, 
historical  side  of  Napoleons  life.  It  Ls  evident  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ris himself  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  art  of  war.  and  he 
1>elieves  the  "  Little  CorT>oral  "  to  have  been  a  military  genius 
par  excellfnice.  Yet  he  nnds  in  Napf)leon  evidence  of  a  higher 
moral  nature  than  adverse  criticism  has  allowed,  and  much 
that  is  permanent  and  unselfish  in  his  civil  reforms.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris has  the  advantage  of  an  admirably  clear  and  elevated  style. 
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and  gives  continuous  evidence  of  an  effort  to  present  the 
truth  with  impartiality.  The  text  i.s  aci'omi)auied  by  numer- 
ous maps,  by  portraits  of  "Madame  Mt>ro/'  Josephine  and 
Wellington,  and  by  many  portraits  of  Napoleon  at  various 
<igcs  and  in  vai'ious  impoi'tant  epochs  of  his  caroei'.  Very  in- 
teresting- also  ai-e  the  ton  reproductions  of  his  signature,  in 
•which  one  fancies  he  can  trace  the  mental  moods  of  success 
.and  disaster.  Tlie  book  will  find  its  own  niche  between  the 
more  detailed  and  (uimborsomo  volumes  on  the  subjects,  and 
those  which  have  gained  popularity  at  the  expense  of  a  sufii- 
•ciently  full  and  acc;urate  treatment. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  Director-General  for  the  West  India 

Company  in  New  Netherland.  By  Bayard  Tuckerman. 

IGmo,  pp.  193.    New  York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Tuckerraan's  monograph  upon  the  career  of  the  old 
Dutch  governor  with  the  wooden  leg  is  written  with  admir- 
able simplicity  and  sense  of  liistoric  perspective.  He  traces 
the  progress  of  colonization  upon  Manhattan  Island  previous 
to  St«^vesant"s  arrival,  the  social,  educational,  political,  com- 
mercial life  under  that  gentleman's  leadership,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  Dutch  power  by  the  English.  A  portrait  and 
signature  of  the  fiery-tempered  Hollander  add  interest  to  the 
volume. 

The  Memoirs  and  Travels  of  Mauritius  Augustus,  Count 
de  Benyowsky.  Edited  by  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 
12mo,  pp.  399.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 

With  this  book  the  "Adventure  Series"  reaches  its 
seventeenth  number.  The  text  is  edited  by  Captain  Pasfield 
Oliver  of  the  British  navy  from  Nicholson's  translation  of 
about  a  century  ago.  Count  de  Benyowsky  was  a  Hungarian 
nobleman,  (apparently  a  good  deal  of  a  scalawag  also),  who 
left  a  MS.  record  of  the  surprising  adventures  he  experienced 
for  some  years  prior  to  1770.  Having  seen  some  fighting  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians  and 
exiled  to  Kamchatka.  He  there  laid  plans  for  an  escape, 
which,  after  a  struggle  with  the  authorities  became  realized, 
and  he  sailed  from  the  peninsula  to  Canton,  in  China.  The 
regions  of  Siberia  and  Kamchatka  which  the  adventurer  de- 
scribes were  very  little  known  in  his  day,  at  least  to  the  general 
public.  The  volume  contains  a  map  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  illustrations  and  is,  all  in  all,  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
series. 

Memoirs  of  a  Reformer  (1832-1892).    By  Alexander  Milton 

Ross.    16mo,  pp.  271.     Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Ross  has  long  had  an  international  reputation 
as  a  leading  Canadian  naturalist  and  as  a  prominent  figure  in 
many  reform  movements.  This  autobiographical  memoir  is 
mainly  a  record  of  tis  long,  exciting  and  brave  career  as  a 
supporter  of  the  underground  railroad.  In  very  early  years 
he  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  evils  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  he  labored  heartily  in  various  parts  of  the  Union 
for  its  downfall.  His  account  contains  many  stirring  personal 
anecdotes,  and  he  has  added  letters  received  from  Greeley, 
Phillips,  Garrison,  Whittier  and  others  who  sympathized  with 
his  efforts.  Looking  back  over  sixty  years  of  active  life,  Dr. 
Ross  is  able  to  write  :  "  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  am  con- 
scious that  my  sincere  desire  has  ever  been  to  do  some  good 
in  this  world,  to  promote  the  welfare  and  true  happiness  of 
my  fellow-men." 

Eliza  Chappell  Porter.    A  Memoir.    By  Mary  H.  Porter. 

12mo,   pp.  366.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

$1.75. 

Whatever  private  theory  persons  may  hold  in  regard  to 
missionary  work  in  general,  no  one  doubts  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  bravest  men  and  women  of  our  era  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  it.  Mrs.  Eliza  Chappell  Porter  for  more  than  half  a 
century  was  actively  engaged  in  pioneer  missionary  labors  as 
teacher  and  pastor's  wife  in  Michigan, Chicago  and  other  West- 
ern localities.  For  three  years  during  the  civil  war  she  was 
one  of  the  brave  women  who  gave  their  time  and  sympathy 
and  labor  in  the  field  service  of  the  sanitary  commissions.  Of 
this  life,  full  of  activity  and  dominated  by  religious  faith,  the 
daughter— Miss  Mary  H.  Porter— has  given  a  simple  and  faith- 
ful record.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book  go  entirely 
to  the  benefit  of  a  "  missionary  home  "  established  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

The  Story  of  Malta.    By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.     12ino,  pp. 
327.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.-50. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  great  recent  in- 
crease of  travel  towards  the  countries  which  lie  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  have  brought  the  little 
island  of  Malta -the  "  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  " — into 
great  prominence.  Not  only  its  geographical  position,  its 
commercial  and  military  importance,  but  even  more  than 
these  its  richly  storied  past,  make  the  island  a  most  interest- 
ing spot.  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  written  previously  such  enter- 
taming  books  of  travel  in  regard  to  Mexico,  Alaska,  Scandi- 


navia and  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  turned  his  pen  to  tho 

task  of  telling  us  about  the  people,  social  customs,  picturesque 
buildings,  scenery,  agricultural  conditions,  climate  and  a  host 
of  other  matters  concerned  with  Malta.  Though  mainly  a 
recital  from  the  pers(Miul  standpoint  of  the  traveler,  and  of 
course  all  the  m.ore  interesting  for  that  reason,  he  has  reflated 
much  of  tho  more  imijortant  historical  past  of  the  island,  and 
especially  the  unique  and  fascinating  story  of  the  "  Knights 
of  Malta."  This  is  beyond  all  doubt  (mo  of  the  most  readable 
books  which  have  come  to  us  tliis  month,  and  while  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  labored  work,  much  valuable  information  is  scattered 
through  its  pages. 

Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarlaiid.  By  Fred.  J.  Whishaw.  12mo, 
pp.  387.    New  York :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2.25. 

Mr.  Whishaw's  outdoor  experiences  in  Hussia  are  always 
of  an  interesting  character,  told  in  a  very  spicy  manner,  with 
the  tone  of  a  writer  who  is  heartily  enjoying  his  task.  Tho 
larger  part  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to  personal  reminis- 
cence of  out-of-door  sports  in  the  land  of  tho  Czar— game-bird 
and  wolf  hunting,  angling,  ^  now-shoeing,  sledging  down  tho 
ice-hills,  etc.  The  familiar  spirit  of  an  English  nimrod  is  dis- 
cernible in  many  of  these  pages.  The  author  also  gives  us 
some  very  graphic  details  of  Russian  village  life,  and  of  the 
typical  incidents  which  occur  on  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  character  of  the  work  is  gossipy,  but  very  entertaining  as 
the  record  of  what  an  "  unscientific  observer "  has  found 
memorable  after  several  years'  residence  in  Russia.  There  are 
no  allusions  to  political  or  other  national  questions. 

Ten  Years'  Digging  in  Egypt.  1881-1891.  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie.  12mo,  pp.  201.  New  York  :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.    $1..50 

In  these  pages  the  already  published  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Petrie  have  been  arranged  for  that  large  class  of  intelligent 
readers  who  wish  neither  barren  scientific  records  nor  merely 
amusing  recitals.  The  author's  style  is  straightforward  and 
good  humored ;  well  suited  to  give  a  lucid  presentation  of  his 
wonderful  researches  in  the  temples  and  rums  of  Egypt.  Two 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  upon  "  The  Art  of  Ex- 
cavating"—which  the  uninitiated  is  inclined  to  underrate— and 
"  The  Fellah,"  which  gives  Mr.  Petrie  opportunity  for  an  in- 
teresting portrayal  of  Egyptian  character.  The  volume  con- 
tains a  map  and  a  great  abundance  of  illustration. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

The  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.    By  John  Owen. 

Octavo,  pp.  472.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $3.50. 

Mr.  John  Owen  has  produced  a  new  work  dominated  by 
the  same  spirit  as  that  of  his  "Evenings  with  the  Skeptics," 
published  some  twelve -years  ago.  In  some  respegts  this 
second  volume  may  be  considered  to  be  in  close  relation  to  the 
former  and  supplementary  to  it,  although  it  is  the  author's 
opinion  that  the  free-thought  of  the  Renaissance  "  can  always 
claim  historical  consideration  in  and  for  itself  alone."  Mr. 
Owen  uses  the  word  "  skeptic"  in  its  broader,  philosophical 
meaning,  to  denote  the  thinkers  of  analytic  minds,  who  search 
for  the  absolute  truth  and  are  as  a  class  opposed  to  the  dog- 
matists. He  believes  that  the  inquiring  attitude  of  thought  is 
growing  in  importance,  and  that  his  books  have  a  particular, 
timely  value  in  helping  along  a  worthy  movement.  The  book 
discusses  quite  fully  the  general  underlying  causes  of  Italian 
skepticism;  the  "  secularization  of  literature,"  rise  of  dram- 
atic entertainments,  the  general  revolt  against  the  narrow- 
ing dogmas  and  institutions  of  ecclesiasticism,  etc.  Follow- 
ing a  more  or  less  chronological  order,  the  author  selects  as 
types  of  various  phases  of  free-thought  in  literature,  philos- 
ophy and  statesmanship,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Machia- 
velli,  Pulci,  Guicciardini  and  Pomponazzi.  Petrarch  is  given 
a  rather  full  treatment  as  "  The  great  representative  of 
Italian  humanism."  The  survey  is  closed  with  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  skeptical  principles  of  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Vanini,  which  carries  the  study  well  into  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Owen  has  relieved 
the  more  technical  and  condensed  pages  of  the  book  by  a  run- 
ning dialogue  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Berkeley's  "  Minute 
Philosopher."  In  fact,  his  whole  work  aims  at  reaching  the 
average  intelligent  reader  who  isJnterest>-J  in  the  great  specu- 
lative periods  of  the  race.  It  lias'a  literary  and  personal  bear- 
ing no  less  than  a  philosophical.  Two  carefully  arranged  in- 
dexes furnish  assistance  to  convenient  reference. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante.  By  John  Adding- 
ton  S3anonds.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  300.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $2..50. 

Mr.  Symonds  wrote  the  brief  preface  to  this  third  edition 
of  his  critical  work  upon  Dante's  life,  genius  and  great  epic, 
in  Venice,  last  March,  less  than  a  month  before  his  death.  A 
very  expressive  portrait  of  a  mask  of  Dante's  face  serves  as 
frontispiece.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  some 
twenty  years  intervened  between  the  first  and  second  editions 
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of  the  work,  the  present  edition  follows  within  three  years  of 
the  second.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  rapidly  extending 
study  of  the  great  Florentine. 

Poets  the  Interpreters  of  Their  Age.  By  Anna  Swan- 
wick.  12mo,  pp.  403.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
?1.50. 

Miss  Swanwck,  well-known  as  translator  of  ./E.sfhylus 
and  "Faust,"  dedicates  this  new  work  to  her  friend,  the  Kev. 
James  Martineau,  LL.D.  She  lias  sketched  in  broad,  simple 
outlines  the  work  of  the  princiiial  Aryan  poets  considered 
especially  as  interpreters  ot  great  historical  epochs  of  thought. 
Poetry  is  considered  an  it  exitre.sses  the  changing,  developing 
concci)tious  r)f  religion,  art.  nature  human  life.  The  plan  of 
the  Ixjok  has  not  therefore  ini-huUKl  much  biographicaldetail, 
or  technical  criticism.  FdUowiiig  a  chrtmological  order.  Miss 
Swaiiwi<-k  discu.sses  Homer.  ..-KsrliyluH  aiid^his  fellows,  the 
priiicijial  Roman  poets.  Uantc  and  Petrarch,  Chauci'r.  Ariosto 
ami  Ta.s.so,  Spencer  and  Sliakesjieare,  Calderon.  Molit>re  and 
his  group,  the  English  classical  s<-liool,  the  English  Ronianti- 
cists,  WtK'the  and  Schiller.  Hugo,  and  a  few  of  the  great  re- 
cent English  poets.  The  authors  style  is  clear;  she  writes 
with  love  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 

The  Birth  and  Development  of  Ornament.  By  F.  Ed- 
ward Hulme.  12mo,  pp.  352.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     ?1.2.'). 

This  volume  i^  the  fifth  number  of  the  "  Antiipiarian  Li- 
brarv."  written  mainlv  in  the  spirit  of  historical  research  by 
an  authority  on  the  sul»je<tstreatt'd.  Art  is  considered  in  its 
relations  to  the  useful  and  in  its  symlM)lic  valm-s  rather  than 
as  the  expression  of  jiurely  a-sthetic  ideas.  Mr.  Huhne  tr.-ices 
the  dovelojiment  of  ornament  in  ancii-nt  Egypt  and  Habylo 
nia.  in  (Jreece.  in  the  pericKls  of  Roniv  I'v/ mtineand  (lothic 
ascendencv.     In   lat<'r  chapters  he  the  art<>f  the 

R<-naissance  ;  the  ro<-iwo  style  ;  Moli  i  .u  decoration  and 

more  briefly  that  of  Japan!  India  and  Peru.  H<'  illustrates 
primiples  iJy  reference  to  the  forms  of  carving,  illumination, 
insci  i|>tion,  <'oinage,  heraldrv,  tatooing,  et<'.,  lus  well  as  by  ex- 
ampl<-s  from  architecture  and  the  higher  manifestations  of 
decorative  art. 

Menial  Life  and  Culture.  Rssaj'S  and  Sketches.  E<1uca- 
tioual  and  Literary.  By  Jidia  Duhrin^r.  l','nio,  jip. 
ijO.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     *l.25. 

This  volume  of  essays  is  marked  throughout  by  the  m»- 
turitv  and  vigor  of  the  thought.  Though  the  8ubje<t.s  dis- 
cu.s.sed  cover  a  wide  range— <'ducation.  criticism,  authorship, 
lK)etry,  etc.— the  ton<>  is  unfailingly  <'levated.  and  it  is  always 
ethical.  Miss  Duhring  stands  <>niiihatically  and  continuously 
for  certan  great  do<-trines  :  the  value  of  the  soul,  personality, 
individual  choice,  progre«.s,  culture.  Life  as  it  is  studied  in 
this  Ixfok  is  a  rich  thing,  worthy  of  dose  study  and  jx-rpet- 
uallv  interesting  in  its  results.  Miss  Duhring  was  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  but  alwveall.  she  |>oss<*ss«m1  the  finer  insight 
which  belongs  to  womans  nature.  The  volume  is  valuable 
and  St  iraulating  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

Th;»  'vt-..  .»re88ed  Woman.  By  Helen  Gilbert  Ecob.  Sec- 
ond edition.  12mo.  pp,  'J»>~.  New  York  :  Fowler  & 
Wells  Company.    $1. 

In  our  February  number  we  noticed  the  first  ai>i>ei»rance 
of  Mrs.  Ecobs  Ixxik.  In  answering  the  demand  for  a  new 
edition  the  author  has  taken  oiiportunity  to  revi.se and  enlarge 
the  text  and  also  to  add  a  wealth  of  illu.stration.  There  is  no 
more  urgent  problem  than  the  one  of  dre.ss  reform,  and  Mrs. 
Ecobs  intelligent,  clearly-uttered  message  has  had  the  wide 
hearing  it  deserved.  Earnest  women  have  recognized  her 
leadership  at  once. 

Stories  from  the    Rabbis.     By  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  Ph.D. 

12mo,  pp.  201.    New  York:    Charles  L.  Webster  & 

Co.    «;  1.2.5. 

Dr  Isaacs  has  garnered  from  the  vast  fields  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Midia.sh  a  rich  harvest  of  humor,  romance  and 
parable.  The  stories  here  given  have  the  true  Oriental  spirit, 
but  are  eminently  qualified-intended,  in  fact— to  show  the 
Rabbis  in  their  more  genial,  their  more  human  aspects.  Not 
oiilv  students  of  Eastern  lore,  but  all  those  who  recognize  good 
Uterature  wherever  found,  will  Vh?  grateful  for  this  volume, 
well  written  and  out  of  the  ordinary  line.  Me.ss.srs.  Webster 
&  Co.  have  given  it  a  very  attr.active  cover. 

Patriotism  and  Science.  Some  Studies  in  Historic  Psy- 
chology, By  William  Morton  FuUerton,  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

These  essays  have  for  their  general  subject  the  relations 
of  a  true  and  a  fal.se  patriotism  to  scientific  impartiaUty  and 
cosmopohtan  culture.    In  particular  they  discuss  the  various 


elements  in  Fren<-h,  English  and  American  national  bias,  and 
there  is  a  chapter  based  upon  an  examination  of  Laveleye's 
"  Le  Gouvernement  dans  la  Democratic."  Two  of  the  e.ssays 
have  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Forhi/i/Zifty /ie- 
vicir.  TIk'  tone  of  Mr.  FuUerton's  treatment  of  a  compara- 
tively difficult  and  delicate  subject  is  dignified  and  catnolic: 
while  perhaps  in  particular  points  he  may  be  assailable,  he 
never  descends  to  quibbling,  and  there  is  much  in  his  pages 
that  is  stimulative  to  wider  ideas  respecting  national  prides 
and  antipathies. 


THEOLOGY   AND   RELIGION. 
The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.     By  the  Eklitors  of  '•  Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy."    12mo,  pp.  2;W.    Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    *1. 

The  columns  of  the  '•  Andover  Review  ""  first  contained 
the  papers  now  gathered  un<ler  tli<!  above  heading.  The  spirit 
of  the  i)ook  is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  "  Progi-essive 
Orthcxloxy,"  jiublished  by  the  .same  writers  a  few  years  ago. 
Tlie  arguments  are  i)re.sonted  in  the  light  of  now  methods  in 
th(>ology  and  newly-formulated  (juestions  of  personal  religicm  : 
the  authors  finding  support  for  the  orthodox  view  in  bibUcaJ 
record,  the  opinions  of  tne  early  church,  and  in  the  tc^stimony 
of  the  religious  consciousnass.  "  The  diction  is  admirably  clear 
and  simple. 


Nature,     By  Nathaniel  Southgate 
817.    Bostcm  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 


The  Interpretation  of 

Shaler.     12mo,  pp. 

Co,     n  2.5. 

No  reader  who  is  in  touch  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  will  l»e  surprised  to  note  a  second  edition  of  Professor 
Shaler's  .series  of  lectures.  When  a  true  sciontLst  gives  his 
views  uiHin  fundamental  religious  <iuestions  to-dav,  he  has  a 
wide  hearing.  Thost!  views,  when  candid  and  authoritative, 
are  sc^ldom  so  sustaining  to  the  religious  nature  as  those  of 
Prores,sor  Shaler.  His  earlier  experience  as  a  student  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  led  him  fjir  away  from  (.'hristianity,  but  more 
mature  knowledge  turned  his  face  again  towards  tnat  system 
of  truth. 

Verbum  Dei  :  The  Yale  Lectures  on  Prcjwhing,  189.3.     By 

RolM-rt  F.  HorU)!!,  M.A.    12mo,  pp.  ;J00,    New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.     «1,.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  "  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching," 
delivered  this  j-e.ar  by  Rev.  Rol>ert  F.  Horton,  of  England. 
Mr.  Horton  l)elieve8  that  the  preaching  function  is  at  present 
in  danger  of  extermination  or  of  i»er version  !rom  two  sourc<« 
— subservience    to    other  portions  of  religious  worship,  and 


secularizjition.      His  discoui>M's  are  a  vigorous,  sensible  api>eal 
y  that  shall  i)rea<'h  under  the  urgency  of  a  divine 
commission.    This  high  iaeal  of  his  calling  he  has  illustrated 


and  enforced  in  many  ways,  in  logical  and  clear  diction.  Lay- 
men as  well  as  the  cloth  may  find  very  much  that  is  helpful 
and  stimulating  in  this  book. 

Princeton  Sermons.  Chiefly  by  the  Professors  in  Prince- 
ton The<jlogical  Seminary.  12mo,  pp.  ;100.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Rtivell  Co.     *1..50. 

All  of  the  sixtet-n  s<'rmons  contained  in  this  volume  were 
delivered  in  the  cJiapelof  the  Princ-eton  Theological  Seminary. 
They  are  therefore  afldressed  to  young  mcai  of  intellectual 
and  religious  culture  :  but  they  are  sermons,  spiritual,  stima- 
lating.  and  not  merely  theological  disc<.iurs<?8.  With  the  ex- 
cei»tion  of  two  addresses  by  President  Patton  and  one  by  Dean 
Murray,  the  preachers  are  professors  in  the  seminary.  There 
Is  a  unity  in  the  volume  due  to  the  brotherhcKxl  of  the  men  who 
spoke  and  of  the  student-lxxiy  that  compcwed  the  audience.  In 
tne  first  instance  the  sermons  appeal  most  to  ministers  and 
theological  students. 

Sanctified  Spice  ;  or  Pungent  Seasonings  from  th^  Pulpit. 

By  Madison  C.  Peters.     12mo,  pp.  210.    New  York  : 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.     $1..50. 

Under  the  above  title.  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters,  pastor  of 
Bloomingdale  Reformed  Church,  New  York  City.has  gathered 
alxjut  fiftv  brief  articles.  There  are  keen,  pithy  utterances 
upon  various  subjects  of  the  day  connected  with  religion,  soci- 
ologv.  patriotism  and  reform.  The  thought  in  mainly  notice- 
able" for  its  vigorous  independence  and  hearty,  healthy 
optimism.  If  readers  do  not  agree  with  all  the  dicta,  they  will 
at  least  find  no  part  of  the  book  dull. 

Survivals  in  Christianity.  Studies  in  the  Theology  of 
Divine  Immanence.  By  Charles  James  Wo<xl.  12mo, 
pp.  325.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    I1..50. 

The  author  of  these  -'Studies  "—deUvered  originally  as 
lectures   before  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass.— is  in  full  sympathy  with  rocont  mothods  In  re- 
ligious criticism.  Ho  has  endeavored  to  disentangle  from 
the  present  form  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  God,  "The 
Church,"  "  The  Forgivoueas  of  Sins,"  "  The  Resurrection  " 
and  "  Eternal  Life,"  such  element  as  are  traceable  to  early 
non-Christian  sources.  His  study  is,  therefore,  historic  and 
comparative  ;  a  reverent  but  candid  search  for  the  truth  in 
its  first  simplicity.  The  treatment  is  not  philosophically 
profound,  but  it  is  logical  and  full  of  life— ethical  rather  than 
theological  in  its  bearing.  A  synopsis  of  each  lecture  is 
given  and  a  bibliography  is  added. 

The  Holy  Spirit  iu  Missions.  Six  Lectures.  By  A.  J. 
Ggrdon,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  241.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $1.25. 

The  six  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  w^ere  delivered 
before  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church.  They 
are  biblical  in  tone :  religious  rather  than  theological  in 
spirit.  Dr.  Gordon  has  told  the  story  of  modern  missionary 
woi-k-^s  aim,  struggles,  successes— m  alive  way,  with  many 
interesting  references  to  the  great  missionaries  and  anecdotes 
of  their  labors.  The  author  is  well-known  as  the  writer  of 
'■  In  Christ  "  and  other  religious  books. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  Interpreted  by  Emil  Lund.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  74.  Ironwood,  Mich.  :  Published  by  the 
Author. 

Biblical  critics  have  offered  very  various  views  upon  the 
"Song  of  Songs."  Rev.  Emil  Lund,  a  Lutheran  pastor  of 
Ironwood,  Mich.,  has  given  a  very  interesting  study  of  the 
poem,  based  upon  his  own  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  He 
considers  Solomon  to  be  its  author,  and  he  arranges  the  pro- 
duction into  a  drama  of  five  acts.  Through  the  sjrmbolism  of 
an  erotic,  idyllic  lyric,  he  perceives  an  allegory  of  national 
significance,  applicable  also  to  the  church. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  A  Popular  Exposition  of 
the  Gospel  According  to  Matthew.  By  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon.  r2mo,  pp.  510.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company.    $1.50. 

The  last  literary  labor  of  the  great  English  preacher  who 
died  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  is  this  volume  of  New  Test- 
ament exposition.  In  that  simple,  direct  style  peculiar  to 
his  personalit}'^,  Spurgeon  here  draws  spiritual  lessons  from 
every  verse  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  There  is  no  Bible  stu- 
dent or  religious  man  who  will  not  find  a  ripe  and  rich  harvest 
in  these  pages. 

The  Future  Tense   of  the  Blessed  Life.     By  F.  T.  Meyer, 
B.A.    16mo,  pp.  162.    New  York:   Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.    50  cents. 
An  attractively  bound  and  printed  little  volume,  uniform 

with  the  author's  previously  published  "  Present  Tenses."  The 

religious  exposition,  consolation  and  stimulus  center  about 

some  of  the  most  helpful  biblical  promises. 

The  Fight  of  Faith  and  the  Cost  of  Character.  Talks  to 
Young  Men.  Bv  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  Paper, 
IGmo,  pp.  30.    New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    20 

cents. 

Hope,  the  Last  Thing  in  the  World.  By  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son,  D.D.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  30.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.    20  cents. 

The  booklets  of  Reveirs  "  Popular  Vellum  Series  "  have 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and  have  performed  a  most  valuable 
service  to  the  reUgious  world.  Dr.  Pierson  and  Dr.  Cuyler 
are  too  well  known  as  religious  teachers  tj  require  special 
mention. 

Wanted:  " Antiseptic  Christians."  By  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  30.  New  York  :  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co. 

A  leader  in  a  great  religious  movement  makes  in  this 
tractate  a  very  earnest  plea  for  purity  and  sincerity  in  the  life 
of  Christian  service. 

The  Mosaic  Record  of  the  Creation  Explained.  Scripture 
Truth  Verified.  By  Abraham  G.  Jennings.  Paper, 
16mo,  pp.  67.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   20  cents. 

A  detailed  defense  of  the  ordinary  orthodox  view  of  \  he 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  Eden  and  the  deluge. 


The  Final  Passover.    Vol.  IH.    The  Divine  Exodus.    By 

the  Rev.  R.  M.  Benson,  M.A.    16mo,  pp.  435.    New 

York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

The  religious  meditations  and  the  devotional  passages  which 
compose  this  volume  are  grouped  about  the  biblical  story  of 
the  Passion  of  Christ  from  Gethsemano  to  the  condemnation. 
They  are  strictly  orthodox  in  concei)tion,  adhere  closely  to 
the  New  Testament  narrative,  and  are  full  of  spiritual  exal- 
tation and  yearning.  This  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  four 
volumes  upon  "  The  Final  Passover  "  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Benson, 
of  Oxford,  England. 

Mass  Book  for  Non-Catholics.    Latin  and  English.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  (54.     New  York  :  Catholic  Book  Exchange. 


FICTION. 

Destiny.    By    Susan    Edmonstone    Ferrier.    Two   vols., 
12mo,  pp.  413-424.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.   $2.50. 

With  the  two  volumes  of  "Destiny"  Roberts  Brother."* 
close  their  admirable  edition  of  Miss  Ferrier's  novels,  which 
is  uniform  with  their  recently  published  volumes  of  Jane 
Austen.  The  Scotch  woman  novelist  was  a  very  scanty  pro- 
ducer. Between  "  Marriage  "  (which  was  published  in  18I8> 
and  "The  Inheritance"  a  period  of  six  years  intervened. 
"  Destiny  "  was  published  in  1831  and  completed  the  literary 
labors  of  Miss  Ferrier.  Like  her  earlier  stories,  it  met  with 
high  favor  from  Scott.  Joan  a  Baillie  praised  it  liberally  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  the  author  that  upon  the  day  of 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  ho  was  so  absorbed  in  the  story 
in  the  wee  small  hours  that  he  "did  not  throw  away  a  thought 
on  kings  or  parliaments."  Each  of  these  two  volumes  con- 
tains a  charming  frontispiece  illustration  by  Frank  T.  Mer- 
rill. In  style  and  in  the  location  of  the  tale  (in  the  Scottisk 
Highlands),  this  last  novel  agrees  with  its  predecessors. 

A  Great  Man  of  the  Provinces  in  Paris.    By  Honore  de 

Balzac.     12mo,  pp.  426.     Boston:    Roberts  Br ot.ers. 

$1.50. 

As  we  noted  in  an  earlier  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, Miss  Wormeley  has  made  a  separate  volume  of  the 
second  part  of  "  Illusions  Perdues,"  translating  it  under  the 
title  "  A  Great  Man  of  the  Provinces  in  Paris."  Balzac  wrote 
this  chapter  of  his  great  library  of  human  life  in  1839,  and  for 
the  portrayal  of  journalistic  ups  and  downs  therein,  he  drew 
largely  from  his  own  experience  in  the  early  thirties.  The 
author  dedicated  this  portion  of  his  work  to  a  fellow  struggler 
in  the  field  of  authorship— Victor  Hugo. 

Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?    By  Anthony  Trollope.    Three 

vols.,  pp.  368-360-387.    New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.     $3.75. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  publish  in  a  very  attractive 
three-volume  edition  the  novel  "  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?  "  of 
the  favorite  author,  Anthony  Trollope.  Whatever  be  the 
final  place  criticism  will  assign  to  this  writer,  English-speaking 
peopfe  will  continue  to  read  him  for  many  a  long  year  yet. 
These  volumes  are  of  excellent,  clear  print  and  of  convenient 
size  and  binding.  Each  contains  a  frontispiece  by  C.  R.  Grant 
which  adds  to  the  delight  of  opening  the  books. 

A  Century  Too  Soon  :  A  Story  of  Bacon's  Revolution.   By 

John  R.  Musick.    12mo,  pp.  412.    New  York  :    Funk 

&  Wagnalls.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Musick  has  in  this  volume  followed  his  plan  of  weav- 
ing a  story  about  some  central  event  of  an  epoch  and  yet 
managing  to  relate  the  history  of  all  the  colonies.  The  im- 
portant historic  characters  of  "  A  Century  Too  Soon  "  are  the 
heroes  of  the  early  struggle  for  liberty  in  Virginia  known  as 
"  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  and  the  escaped  regicides  from  England. 
Governor  Berkeley,  the  hearty  hater  of  education,  is,  of 
course,  introduced,  and  also  Governor  Stuyvesant,  the  hater 
of  the  conquering  English  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  romantic 
side  of  the  story  is  remarkably  interesting  and  skillfully  told. 
The  opening  scene  pictures  very  graphically  the  old-time 
punishment  by  means  of  the  ducking-stool.  There  is  the 
usual  number  of  illustrations. 

Without  Dogma  :  A  Novel  of  Modern  Poland.      By  Hen- 

ryk  Sienkiewicz.     Translated  from  the  Polish.     12mo, 

pp.  434.    Boston  :    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1  50. 

Henryk  Sienkiewicz  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
greatest  Polish  novelist,  and  one  of  the  very  few  living  mas- 
ters of  romance — a  writer  to  be  compared  with  Scott  and 
Dumas  in  his  story-telling  gifts.  In  his  latest  novel,  however, 
"  Without  Dogma,"  he  has  followed  the  lead  of  most  great 
nov  lists  of  our  day,  and  made  a  psychological  study  of  a  type 
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of  tho  century.  His  work  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  skepticism  of  our  era  that 
"  Werther  "  did  to  tho  siclfly  sentimentality  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Although  this  is  a  "Novel  of  Modern  Poland  "  and 
full  of  racial  spirit  and  flavor,  yet  the  hero  is  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  He 
is  a  victim  to  tho  disea.se  of  analysis  ;  introspection  ;  lack  not 
only  of  dogma  but  of  faith  in  any  activity.  Yet  he  is  capable  of 
a  groat  pa-s-sion  for  anotlier  man's  wife,  which  by  no  means  cre- 
ates in  his  mind  a  merely  philosophical  mood.  As  is  the  ca.se 
with  several  other  notable  works  of  this  kind,  the  story  Ls  told 
by  moans  of  a  .series  of  diary  extracts,  and  it  is  the  record  of 
emotion,  thoughts,  impulses,  rather  than  of  events.  Whether 
the  iKjok  is  an  on,ioyable  one  or  not  will  de))end  entirely  upon 
th(!  mental  state  of  the  reader,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  distinctly 
strong  and  timely  portrayal  of  a  type  very  common  in  modern, 
over-rcHiiod  human  life.  The  translation  is  bv  Ira  Young,  and 
Messrs.  Little,  Hrown  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  have  proviaed  a 
brief,  interesting  account  of  tho  famous  author. 

Social  RtrugRlers.      A  Novel,      By  Iljalmar  Hjorth  B<iye- 

son,     l:2ino,  pp,  2'M     New  York  :    Charles  Scribner'.s 

Sons.     isLi"*. 

Few  men  who  follow  tho  profession  of  letters  in  America 
are  better  (lualilled  to  write  realistic  fiction,  in  the  higher 
moaning  of  tho  phrase,  than  Professor  Boyesen.  He  ha-s  the 
advantage  of  long  residence  and  sympathy  with  democrati<- 
principles,  added  to  tho  inii)artiality  of  a  m.an  of  Kurope.-in 
descent.  "  Stwrial  Strugglers,"  which  lia-s  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  CV)(imri;)o/i7(in,  is  a  stuJy  of  an  Amerii-an  family 
which  "rises'"  through  some  interi>sting  cxneriences  into  the 
•upper  strata  of  the  iiiilite  New  York  world.  The  volume  is 
doflicated  by  theautlK.r  to  his  friend   Mr.  Howells,  with  the 

i)rin'ii)les  of  whose  literary  workmanship  Professor  Boyesen 
la-s  profound  sympathy- 

Donald    Marcy.     By  Elizabeth    Stuart    Ph«'lps.      13mo, 
pp.242.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    #1.2.5. 

This  latest  story  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Ward  CElizalwth 
Stuart  I'helps)  is  a  very  live.  attriM'tivo  tal«>  of  col!eg<'  life  in 
New  England.  Tlio  hero  is  a  genuine  lK)y,  always  getting  into 
8crai>es  and  getting  out  of  tlnin  in  an  honorabh-  way.  While 
ru.sticating  (bv  advi<-e)  in  theCirern  M(junfain  State  he  meets 
a  winsome  Sniith  College  girl,  whos*-  In-art  he  gains,  and  who 
jn-omises  to  wait  fur  liim,  after  lliiancial  disjister  in  his  family 
makes  an  immediate  marriage  im])ossible.  Tliis  is  a  book 
which  all  truo-hearted  girls  and  boys  ought  to  enjoy. 

The  Stickit  Minister,  and  Some  Common  Men.    By  S.  R. 

Crockett,     l-'mo,  i)p.  -.'><:!.     New  York  :    Macmillan  & 

Co.    $1.T5. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  iK-st  IxMiks  of  Action  we  hav<-  ex- 
aimined  re<'ently.  It  includes  a  c<)nsiderabl«  numlM-r  of  short 
sketches,  largi-ly  in  dialect,  of  tho  "  grey  galloway  land  "  in 
Scotland.  Tho  prevailing  type  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  the  various  exiwriencesof  his  succeases  and  failure. 
Pathetic  sketches  predominate,  though  there  are  a  numlier 
full  of  genuine  Scotch  humor.  The  atmosphere  is  so  a.\m> 
lutely  l<K-al  that  the  reader  who  does  not  feel  himself  carried 
away  to  rural  Caledonia  must  Ijo  dull  mdeod. 

Salome    Shei)ard,    Reformer.     By    Helen    M.    Win.slow. 
12mo,  pp.  2.')C.     Boston  :    Arena  Publishing  Company. 

As  a  successful  Boston  journalist  and  as  a  magazine 
literary  writer  Miss  Winslow's  name  has  been  known  for 
some  time,  but  in  ".Salome  Shepard.  Rofcrmer"  she  has 
produced  her  first  novel.  This  is  the  story  of  a  young  New 
England  woman  who  inherited  we.ilth  and  responsibility  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  factory  establishment.  Incline<l  at  first 
to  look  askance  upon  the  "  labor  question."  she  is  finally  led 
to  become  an  active  reformer  herself,  building  new  tenement 
houses  and  estabbshing  a  small  '  To\-nl>ee  Hall  "  for  her  em 
ployees.  Th<»  love  story  interwoven  is  slight,  but  fresh  and 
entert«ining.  The  iMJok  is  written  with  a  laudable  purpose 
and  has  grown  out  of  a  study  of  the  problem  which  Miss 
Winslow  made  at  first  hand  m  the  course  of  her  journalistic 
work. 

Merely  Mars-  Ann.    Bv  T.  Zangwill     Paper,  12mo,  pp. 

lis.     New  York  •  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company. 

.50  cents. 

"  Merely  Mary  Ann,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  I.  Zangwill. 
author  of  "  The  Bachelors"  Club  '  and  other  works,  contams  a 
rortrait  of  the  writer.  It  is  number  one  of  "The  Breezy 
Library  "  which  Messrs.  Tuck  &  Sons  propose  to  make  as  at- 
tractive in  paper,  print  and  cover  as  in  the  text.  The  story 
told  is  of  a  Bohemian  voung  musical  composer  m  London,  who 
falls  in  love  with  the  chambermaid  and  ^capes  serious  com- 
phcations  only  because  she  suddenly  mherits  a  considerable 


fortune.  With  a  largo  element  of  pathos  the  tale  is  character- 
istically a  humorous  one.  Mr.  Zangwill  dcKJS  not  need  to  re- 
sort to  tricks  in  order  to  write  a  very  entertaining  sketch. 

From  Out  of  tho  Past :  Tlie  Story  of  a  Meeting  in  Tour- 
aiue.  By  Emily  Howland  Hoppin.  12mo,  pp.  238. 
New  Yoik  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     n. 

We  regret  that  the  author  has  s<'en  fit  to  introduce  the 
conventional  runaway  team  into  a  story  admirably  simple  and 
arti.stic.  There  is  an  almost  idyllic  atmosphere  about  the  life 
of  the  three  or  four  personages  who  ])lay  their  parts  her<> — 
the  atmosphere  of  art,  youtli  and  a  corner  of  sunny  France. 
A  great  d(>al  of  delicate  local  coloring  adds  niu<-h  to  tho  pleas- 
»ire  of  i-eading  the  story.  It  is  an  excollont  light  summer 
novel. 

A  Literary  Courtship  Under  the  Auspices  of  Pike's  Peak. 
By  Anna  Fuller.  12mo,  pp.  184.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sous.     $1. 

Daintily  bound  in  summer  dress,  the  story  is  a  very 
simple  an''  amusing  lovo  tale,  told  in  the  autobiographic 
form.  The  hero  is  a  young  gentleman  of  New  York,  but  tho 
w<x)ing  goes  on  "  under  the  auspices  of  Pike's  Peak."  Delicate 
little  designs  precede  each  chaijtor.  No  one  will  regi-et  a  few 
summer  hours  si)ent  in  a  peru.sal  of  this  lx>ok.  Miss  Fuller  has 
herotoforo  written  "  Pratt  Portraits." 

A  Wiishingtou  Symphony.      By  Mrs.   William  Lamont 

Wiieeler.     12mo,  pp.  194.     New  York :  Q.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.    $1. 

A  love  story  of  Washington  society,  written  in  a  delicate, 
somewhat  romantic  style.  The  overshadowing  clouds  of 
tragedy  dear  away  towanls  the  dose,  and  the  two  lovers  are 
left  with  a  hajipy  life  iM-fore  them.  The  printing  .and  binding 
are  )>lcasiint ;  the  story  itself,  such  as  will  while  away  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon  very  agreeably. 

Witness  t  >  the  Deed.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  12mo, 
pp.  \VM.    New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.    «1. 

After  one  h.iK  read  Mr.  Fenn's  wholesome,  entertaining 
story  "  Nurse  Ehsia.'"  he  is  very  loath  to  offer  any  comment 
ujion  "  Witness  to  the  Deed."  It  consists  of  a  series  of  start- 
ling situations,  tragic,  mysterious  and  unnatural.  There  is  a 
minimum  of  character  portrayal,  and  tho  kind  of  interest 
arousetl  is  that  which  belongs  to  th»5  detective  <'lass  of  novels. 
The  excitement  which  a  reader  may  find  here  is  neverthelesB 
of  an  entirely  harmless  character. 

The  Odd  Women.     By  George  Gissing.     12mo,  pp.  452. 

New  York:  Macmilbin  &  Co.    11. 

Dealing  with  the  disillusionment  of  marriage  and  other 
topics  connecte<l  with  that  institution,  the  book  can  hardly 
escape  the  charge  of  lj<nng  a  "  pur^)ose  novel."  To  many 
readers  the  tone  will  seem  pessimistic,  and  rather  monoto- 
noasly  so.  In  sjnte  of  these  facts  the  story  is  a  strong  one, 
picturing  genuine  human  passion,  disapnointment,  ideals  and 
labor.  The  characters  beh^ng  to  middle-class  society  in  the 
England  of  our  day. 

Dearest.    By  Mrs.  Forrester.    12mo,  pp.  .376.    New  York  : 

Tait,  Sons  &  Co.     51 1.25. 

Mrs.  Forrester  has  here  given  her  readers  a  genuine  old- 
fashion<Hi  love  •  tf)ry  in  which  every  character  is  real  and 
stnmgly  individualized.  "Dearest,"  who  is  a  governess  in  a 
wealthy  English  f.amily,  is  almost  as  clever  as  Becky  Sharp, 
and  without  that  woman's  e%nl  qualities.  The  story  moves 
along  in  a  natural.  unforce<l  manner,  but  the  interest  is 
always  well  sustained. 

Orioles'  Daughter.     By  Jessie  Fothergiil.     12mo,  pp.  .321. 

New  York  :  Tait,  Sons  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Though  the  plot  of  this  story  is  a  tolerably  familiar  one, 
the  character  drawing  is  done  with  .so  able  a  hand  that  the 
roiiders  attention  is  quickly  obtained  and  held  to  the  end 
The  early  scenes  in  Rome  give  us  some  fascinating  glimpst-s  of 
Bohemian  artist  Ufe,  and  introduce  us  to  the  young  Italian 
girl  whose  marriage  with  a  wealthy  foreigner,  whom  she  does 
not  love,  brings  about  future  temptation  and  misery.  Later 
scenes  are  in  England.  Pathetic,  tragic,  humorous  elements 
are  woven  together  into  a  real,  living  unity  ;  at  once  a  study 
and  a  story. 

A  Modem  Agrippa,  and  Patience  Barker:  A  Tale  of  Nan- 
tucket. By  Caroline  Earle  White.  12mo,  pp.  285. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    §1. 

The  first  story  of  this  volume  contains  the  post-graduate 
love  experiences  o"f  two  Vassar  girls,  one  living  in  New  York, 
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one  at  Pouehkeepsie.  We  ai'e  given  a  glimi)se  of  Mammoth 
Cave  and  or  a  fashionable  wedding  in  i.e  city.  The  second 
story,  partl)^  written  in  dialect,  deals  with  the  simple  and 
ever-attractive  life  upon  Nantucket  Island.  Both  pieces  of 
fiction  are  artlessly  told— in  the  good  sense  of  the  word — and, 
while  they  are  by  no  means  profound,  make  very  readable 
fiction.    We  prefer  the  lattei-  .story  for  several  reasons. 

The  Last  Sentence.  By  Maxw^ell  Gray,  l^mo,  pp.  o4t). 
New  York:  Tait,  Sons  &  Co.     *1..50. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  sad  in  this  story,  and  possibly 
the  ti-agic  element  is  a  little  overwrought ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  tales  of  the  month.  A  large  human  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  characters,  and  the  fatalism  portrayed  is 
only  that  which  real  life  reveals.  A  young  Englishman 
marries  a  peasant  girl  of  Brittany  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
and  she  is  a  drag  and  a  menace  to  him  for  the  rest  of  liis  life. 
The  author  has  a  clear  and  frequently  beautiful  style,  and  he 
has  parted  nature  as  a  background  to  the  story  of  humanity. 
.Several  illustrations  enliven  the  pages. 

A  Riddle  of  Luck.  By  Mary  E.  Stone.  13mo,  pp.  old. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.2.5. 

This  is  a  story  brimful  of  originality :  fresh,  striking. 
well  told,  highly  humorous  on  the  surface,  and  with  an  under- 
lying serious  quality.  The  adjective  kaleidescopic  maybe  ap- 
plied to  its  quickly  shifting  events.  There  is  a  love  story  in- 
cluded, but  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  are  those 
which  deal  in  an  amusing,  quietly  sarcastic  way  with  the  con 
ferences  which  the  hero  has  with  the  world  of  spirits.  There 
is  in  the  successive  possession  of  one  body  by  two  spirits  a 
strong  reminiscence  of  "  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde."  An  excel- 
lent bght  summer  novel. 

A  Heroic  Sinner  and  the  Pilgrim  Spinster.  A  Romance. 
By  Gorham  Silva.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  256.  Albany  : 
Granite  Publishing  Cj.    50  cents. 

Readers  who  love  the  portrayal  of  contemporary  life  as 
it  really  is  in  some  definite  corner  of  the  great  world  will  find 
this  book  highly  entertaining.  The  author  has  faithfully 
studied  the  picture.sque  elements  in  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  as  it  ai)peared  in  its  cruder  form  a  few  years  ago.  The 
story  is  especially  strong  in  its  local  coloring,  the  scene  being 
laid  m  the  good  old  Dutch  town  Schenectady.  The  characters, 
belonging  to  the  simpler  classes,  are  real  people,  moving  us  by 
their  humor,  pathos,  love,  labor  and  religious  experience". 
The  book  is  an  admirable  piece  of  fiction  in  the  field  which  it 
occupies. 

His  Letters.  By  Julieu  Gordon.  12mo,  pp.  280.  New 
York  :    Cassell  Publishing  Co.    $1. 

In  the  main  the  interest  of  this  stoi-y  is  a  psychological 
one.  The  passion  of  a  man  of  the  centui-y,  an  ai-tist,  a  geniuss, 
is  here  related  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  woman  he  loved. 
The  intensity  of  feeling,  the  stress  of  analy.sis  are  constant, 
almost  painful.  To  the  average  reader  this  sort  of  story 
seems  monotonous  and  strained,  but  those  who  enjoy  that 
class  of  novels  will  find  this  book  very  readable. 

A  Crown  of  Shame.  By  Oscar  F.  G.  Day.  12mo,  x'p.  31<). 
Chicago  :    Monnll,  Higgins  &  Co. 

Mr.  Day's  new  production  is  a  very  pronounced  '•  purpose 
novel."  Through  the  agency  of  a  light  love  stoi-y  with  scenes 
in  CJolorado  and  Minneapolis,  he  directs  a  thundering  broadside 
against  some  of  the  evils  of  our  present  common  law  system, 
especially  against  the  institution  of  the  grand  jury.  While 
Mr.  Day  will  probably  be  generally  voted  an  extremist,  he  has 
not  a  little  logic  and  not  a  few  of  those  "stubborn  things  "' 
called  facts  upon  his  side  of  the  question. 

Baron  Montez  of  Panama  and  Paris.  A  Novel.  By  Arch- 
ibald Clavering  Gunter.  13mo,  pp.  266.  New  York  : 
The  Home  Publishing  Company.    $1. 

Few  story- writers  of  our  day  enjoy  a  more  widespread 
popularity  than  the  author  of  '•  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  In 
his  new  novel  he  has  utilized  material  suggested  by  the  recent 
Panama  scandal  in  writing  a  story  of  great  interest  and  cos- 
mopolitan cast.  The  reader  is  given  a  glimpse  of  Panama  in 
th  3  days  of  the  California  gold  fever  ;  then,  approaching  our 
own  time,  we  get  a  pictui'e  of  New  York  during  the  great 
blizzard  of  1888,  of  Paris,  and  of  modern  Panama  There  are 
realistic  touches  throughout  the  work,  though  its  general 
style  is  that  of  a  romance— a  romance  full  of  life,  incident, 
plotting,  tragedy,  love,  villains  and  high  society  people.  Peo- 
ple who  love  sensational  stories  will  hardly  be  disappointed  in 
this  one. 


The  Unauthorized  Hi.story  of  ColumbuB.  By  Walt  Mc- 
Dougall.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  UW.  Newark  :  McDougall 
Publishing  Co.    2.5.cents. 

This  highly-amusing  little  .sketch  was  written  and  abund- 
antly illustrated  by  the  cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Worl<l. 
Columbus  is  skillfully  portrayed  as  a  comic  hoi-o,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall's  witty  pen  hits  many  of  the  fashions  and  foibles  of 
our  day. 

POETRY   AND   THE   DRAMA. 

Ranch  Verses.    By  William  Lawrence  Chittenden.    12mo, 

pp.  199.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons     $1.50. 

Mr.  Chittenden  has  not  scrupled  to  include  in  his  book  a 
considerable  number  of  vers  de  societe  and  kindred  pieces  of 
a  decidedly  Eastern  flavor.  But  most  of  the  poems  are,  as  the 
prefatory  note  states,  "offsprings  of  solitude— bom  in  idle 
hours  on  a  Texas  ranch."  The  ballads  and  character  sketches 
inspired  by  life  in  the  "  Lone  Star "  State  have  the  genuine! 
ring.  They  are  worthy  of  a  place  beside  those  of  Riley,  Pic^ld, 
Harte  and  Miller.  Mr.  Chittenden's  versification  is  musical, 
fashioned  by  that  true  "  art  which  conceals  art."  A  picture 
of  the  ranch  and  other  illustrations  and  the  appropriate  cover 
help  the  appearance  of  the  book. 

Fleeting  Thoughts.  By  Caroline  Edwards  Prentiss.  12mo, 

pp.  138.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $L50. 

This  volume  contains  about  one  hundred  vei'y  short, 
dainty  poems,  mainly  lyrical  or  reflective  in  character.  A  few 
of  them  seem  somewhat  obscured  by  a  metaphysical  tendency, 
and  need  to  be  i-ead  several  times  before  the  thought  is  clear  ; 
others  are  admirably  simple  and  smooth  in  versification.  The 
poetic  impulse  is  strong  in  these  verses  and  the  nice  phrase 
has  been  frequently  caught.  Some  readers  may  detect  re- 
semblances to  Emily  Dickinson  in  general  style  and  concep- 
tion of  the  poems. 

Cosmos  and  Other  Poems.  By  Anna  Hubbard  Mercur. 
Octavo,  pp.  226.  Buffalo :  Peter  Paul  &  Brother. 
«1.50. 

A  volume  of  short,  musical  poems  ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber occasi  nal.  together  with  lyrical  and  devotional  pieces. 
Many  of  the  best  ones  are  directly  inspired  by  nature,  and 
sing  the  mysteries  and  beauty  of  particular  flowers,  and  of 
appearances  of  sky  and  forest.  All  the  poems  show  a  delicate 
feeling  and  poetic  spirit  ;  in  the  main  they  are  of  a  quietly  re- 
flective character. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  An  Historical  Narra- 
tive Poem.  By  Kinahan  Cornwallis.  12mo,  pp.  449. 
New  York  :    The  Daily  Investigator.     $1. 

This  is  probably  the  most  ambitious  attempt  to  write  a 
great  American  epic  since  Joel  Barlow  gave  the  world  his 
'■  Columbiad  "  in  the  first  decade  of  our  century.  The  poem  is 
a  continuation  of  the  author's  earlier  "  Song  of  America  and 
Columbus, "  and  traces  in  heroic  couplets  the  progress  of  discov- 
ery in  the  New  World,  with  special  attention  to  the  two  great 
conquests  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez.  Mr.  Cornwallis  claims  for 
his  work  great  historical  accuracy  and  profound  research.  As 
he  states  in  his  preface,  epic  poems  are  not  in  favor  just  now 
—modern  epics,  at  least — but  we  are  to  judge  a  work  like  the 
present  by  its  success  in  fulfilling  the  author's  plan.  So  judged 
the  book  is  very  readable;  the  versification  is  smooth,  and 
many  of  the  descriptive  pictures  are  finely  finished.  A 
great  many  people  will  find  the  early  story  of  the  continent  a& 
here  told  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining.  Mr.  Cornwallis 
is  to  be  commended  highly  for  his  literary  independence.  He 
has  written  this  epic  in  no  mercenary  and  no  cringing  spirit. 

El  Nuevo  Mundo.  A  Poem.  By  Louis  James  Block.. 
12mo,  pp.  95.    Chicago  :    Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co, 

There  is  much  good  thought  and  poetical  feeling  in  this 
poem,  which  traces  in  an  imaginative  way  the  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  author  has  chosen  a  very  unusual 
stanzaic  structure  and  in  some  instances  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  it.  The  versification  is  generally  musical,  but  it  is. 
frequently  marred  by  long  sentences,  awkward  phrases  and 
clumsy,  pedantic  words. 

EDUCATION  AND   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Tales  from  Spenser.  Chosen  from  "  The  Faerie  Queene."' 
By  Sophia  M.  Maclehose.  16mo,  pp.  195.  New  York  :■ 
Maf-millan  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Stories  from  Waverley  for   Children.    By  H.   Gassiot. 
16mo,  pp.   320.    New  York:     Macmillan  &  Co.    .50: 
cents. 
The  volumes  of  this  popular  school  library  are  admirable 
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in  every  way,'  and  thoir  price  puts  them  within  reach  of 
inoderat<;ly  woll-ftlled  pui-ses.  Tlie  "  Talfs  from  Spenser"  are 
related  iu  their  simplicity  a.s  stories,  the  writer  clKxising  such 
portions  as  would  interest  young  readers,  and  disregarding 
the  allegorical  and  historical  <'oniplications.  "'  Stories  from 
Waverley  "  hiis ali eady  rea<-hcd  a  fourth  edition,  and eml)ra<es 
ihe  main  elements  in  the  histories  of  '•  Ivanhoe."  ■'  The  Mon- 
iistery,"  the  'Abbott."  •  Quentin  Dnrward."  ••  RoV)  Roy'' 
And  '"^  the  Talisman." 

The  Life  fiiid  Writinj^sof  George  (iii,M't»ij;iie.  Bv  Felix  E. 
Schelliug.     Octavo,  pp.  lol.  Bo.stoii  :   Giun  &  Co.     #1. 

Besides  a  very  interesting a<'count  of  the  life  and  work  of 

♦  lascoigne,  Pi-of.  Schelling's  monograph  <'<>nfHins  a  num1>er 
of  poeiUH  not  heretofore  reprinted,  ana  a  bibliography.  Gas- 
«'oigne*s  career  .'IS  dramatist,  satirist  and  poet  was  a  more  or 
less  brilliant  one,  and  he  has  the  distniction  of  bi'ing  the  most 
imiKirtant  Engli.sh  writer  iM-twecn  .Surrey.and  Spenser.  The 
text  and  notes  of  this  little  volume  sei-iii  t<i  indicate  an  ex 
haiistive  study  of  the  suhject. 

John  Amos  C-oinenius,  Bishop  of  the  Moraviaus.     By  S.  S. 

Laurie,  A.M.     Itliiio,  i)p.  'i'll.     Syracuse  :     V.  W.  Bar- 

deen.     ^\. 

Mr.  BardiH-n's  "  Heading  I'iide  Kdition  "  of  Laurie's  work 
niH)n  the  great  Moravian  edui-ator  is  iiualifled  to  call  attention 
to  a  wta'thy  and  .somewhat  neglected  educational  text-bo<jk. 
It  contains  "live  autlientic  i>ortraits  of  Comenius— very  curious 
ill  tlieir  viu-iety  a  bil)liograi>hy  and  some  very  interi«sting 
|)hotographic  reimxlnctions  from  early  editions  of  his  works 

A  Student's  Manual  of  a  Laljoratory  Course  in  Physical 

Measurements.     By   William   Clement   Sabine.    A.M 

i^ktavo,  pi>.  i;t">.     Boston  :  <iiiiii&Co.     ."^I. •"•■>. 

The  i-ourse  of  lat>iirat<ii  y  expiTJmeiits  in  physics  outlined 
here  is  a<lai>ted  to  students  having  a  knowledge  of  algelira  and 
plain  geometry  togi-ther  with  smnethiiig  of  an  wpiaintance 
with  trigouoiiietry.  Almvit  seventy  exiM-riments  are  given  in 
mechanK-s,  sound,  heat,  light,  magiieti.sm  and  electrii-ity.  A 
net  of  instunieiits  particularly  made  fur  this  iout^»«'  has  Iwen 
providtnl  at  su<-h  a  price  that  the  ]ihysical  deparlnients  ,.f  .nu 
smaller  collegon  may  b«»  able  to  pur<-ha»e  it. 

Desc'riptive  Geo^;i-!iphy  Taught  by  Means  of  Majt  Draw- 
ing. By  Eva  Wilkins.  (^Miai'fo.  pp  l'.*.!  .Syracus*-  : 
C.  W.  Bardeen.     *1..V). 

Mws  Wilkius' system  of  teaching  desiiiptix"  j,'e<>giaiiliy 
by  means  of  luaji  drawing  has  met  witli  nmch  favor  from 
menilxsrs  of  the  jirofession  The  new  volume  is  a  "  Tea<',hers' 
JEdition"  for  Iht  e;irlier  work.s.  aiid  Is  also  intended  for  the  u.s<' 

•  of  tluwe  preparing  for  normal  school  and  other  examinations 
"The  author  is  profeHsor  of  metluKls  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
.'School. 

Drawing  in  the  Public  SchoolH.     A  Manual  for  Teachers. 

By  Anw)n  K.  (Vc>*s.     Bonton  :  A.  K.  Ookk.    *1  :  pap<M', 

7.")  cents*. 

Within  these  r-overs  the  author  has  l>ound  together  <'hap- 
ter  Two  of  his  previously  jmbllshiHl  "'Freehand  Drawing, 
Light  and  Shade  and  Freeiiaiid  PeT>j»ective,"'  and  the  eKsen 
tial  jKiints  in  the  chapter  upon  "  Drawing  in  the  Puldic 
Schools"'  in  the  siime  work  A  series  of  plates  and  suggestive 
comment  upon  them  outline  a  s<'hool  course  of  drawing  from 
the  l)eginning  point  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  high  s<-ho<il.  In 
the  hands  of  a  five  t«'a<-her  the  work  must  prove  very  helpful. 

Education  in  its  Pliysical  Relations  :  with  Sjiecial  infer- 
ence to  Prevalent  Defects  in  S<-h«x>Is.  By  William 
Jolly.  Paper,  :Wmo,  pp.  •">-■>.  Xew  York :  William 
Beverley  Hanison. 

Into  the  first  numlier  of  the  "P<M"ket  Pedagogif:al  Li- 
1>rary  "  ia  packed  a  great  deal  of  fresh,  wise  matter  rejjarding 

ventilation,  exercLse.  position,  ove  work,  mental  habits,  etc. 

It  has  been  edited  for  u.se  in  the  United  .'States,  the  author 
"being  a  Scotch  insi>ector  of  schiK»ls. 

-Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  Par  Pierre  Augasti;  Varon  de 
Beaumarchai.*.  Edited  hy  L  H.  B.  Spier  .  Pai)er, 
12mo,  pp.  ll."i.     Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,    ii  cents. 

'  Une  Aventure  du  C^li-bre  PieiTot.     Par  Alfred  Assollaut. 

Edited,  with  notes,  by  R.  E.  Pain,  MA.     Pai)er,  16mo, 

pp.  95.     Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     2.5  cents. 

Each  of  these  additions  to  the  French  works  of  the 
•"  Modem  Language  Series  "  is  equipped  with  introduction  and 


notes.     As.sollaiit  s     'ile   li.is    parti<'ularly    full   notes  ;  also  aa 
extensive  \oialiulary  and  two  grammatical  appendices. 


SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY. 

A   Microscopical   Study  of  t^hanges  Due    to  Functional 

Activity  in  Nerve    Cells.     By  C.    F.  Hcxlge,   Ph.D. 

Quarto,  pp.  74.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Recent  progress  in  lalniratory  research  in  jihysiology 
and  allied  sciences  is  a  perpetual  marvel.  Dr  Hodge  hat*  re- 
printed from  the  "  Journal  of  Morphology  "  his  logically  ar- 
ranged results  of  a  four  years"  exi>erimeiitation  upon  the  tired 
nerve  colls  of  frog,  cat,  .swallow,  bee.  etc,  conducted  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  at  Clark  University.  This  is  interesting  read- 
ing to  many  who  are  not  specialists. 

Electricity  Uj)  to  Date  for  Light,  P.  wer  and  Traction. 

By  John    B,    Verity.     Pm-per,    Klmo,    pp.    KB.     New 

York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     7.";  cents. 

This  is  the  thii'd  edition  of  a  popular  treati.se  upon  the 
various  i)ha.ses  of  electri<"itj"  as  it  plays  its  practical  part  In 
modern  life.  In  revising  his  work  the  author  has  added  a 
clia]>ter  ujion  electrotherapeutics,  partly  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  ignorantly  rush  to  medical  quacks.  The  different 
methods  of  producing  el<H;tri<ity  are  described;  the  dynamo 
and  its  vari(ms  motive  ])owers  :  elei'tric  lighting  is  explaine<l 
in  its  details,  and  the  ap]>lication  of  electric  energy  as  a 
motive  power.  The  reader  finds  here  a  c-lear  exposition  of 
a<-tual  present  uses  of  the  wonderful  agent.  There  is  a  short 
but  particularly  noteworthy  chapter  upon  "  El<H:tricAl  En- 
gineering Its  a  ("ailing,""  and  the  i)ook  contains  illustrations 
and  a  glossary. 

Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity.     By  Gisln-rt  Kapi), 

C.E.     lOiiio,  pp.  \m.    New  York  :  The  W.  J.  Johnston 

Co.     *l. 

A  dittlcult  subject  in  electric  sj-ieiu'e  is  ex|>laiued  as 
ilearly  aa  pos-sible  in  this  little  work.  Mr.  Kai)|>  treats  of 
alternating  <urrents  in  eneral,  and  of  the  various  miy;hanical 
i-onstructions  c<)nnected  with  their  practical  application. 
There  are  cliapters  uixju  i-entral  stations,  self  starting  motors, 
multiphase  currents,  etc.  A  number  of  simple  illustrations 
accomjiany  the  text. 

Soap  Manufactiue.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  W.  Law- 
rence t^ad  ',  Iflnio,  ])p.  234.  New  York  :  Macniil- 
lan&Co.     *1..V). 

An  addition  to  the  already  <iuit<'  lon^f  series  of  Bell  & 
Sous'  '•  Te<"hnol<)gical  HandlMxtks."'  It  is  written  by  an 
authority  uikhi  the  subject,  and  is  iiitonde<l  to  be  a  pra<'tical 
treatise  for  all  who  are  actually  connected  with  the  business 
of  soap  making.  There  are  illustrations,  and  a  8pe<'ial  cliapter 
ujKm  the  chemical  analysis  of  soaps.  The  binding  and  typog- 
raphy are  ju>t  wliat  they  should  i)e. 

BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE, 

Caasell's  New  Biographical  Dictionary.  12mo,  pp,  741. 
New  York:    Cassell  Publishing  (Company.  $2..'j0. 

The  busy  man  in  any  calling  who  wishes  to  have  at  hand 
a  convenient  biographical  dictionary  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine this  volume.  It  contains  brief  memoirs  giving 
the  mo  t  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  some  ten  or  flr- 
teen  thousand  celebrities,  living  and  dead.  The  publish- 
ers" aim  has  been  to  compile  a  work  which  should  be  reliable, 
of  ea^y  reference  and  of  a  moderate  price.  They  have  in- 
cluded" the  nom*  r/e  jilunie  of  numerous  popular  writers  ac- 
i:ompanied  bv  the  real  names.  Libraries  and  desks  will  hardly 
}ye  completely  furnished  without  tl.is  new  assistant. 

The  Year-Book  of  Science.  Edited  for  1892  by  Professor 
T.  (t.  Bonney.  12mo.  pp.  .527.  New  York :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     *I.r.5. 

The  •■  Year  Book  of  Science  "'  ventured  into  the  world 
about  twelve  months  ago  with  a  summary  of  the  mfwt  impor- 
tant scientific  advancement  for  the  year  1891.  The  present 
volume  iM-rforms  essentially  the  same  service  for  ISW.  being, 
however,  somewhat  enlarged  in  various  departments  and 
containing  notes  of  geograpnical  and  anthropological  interest 
The  contents  are  verv  thoroughly  indexe<l.  and  are  arranged 
under  the  general  heads  '  Phvsics,"  "Chemistry."  'Geology 
and  Minera  ogv,"  "  Animal  Biology  "  and  "  Botanical  Biol- 
ogy." The  concL■^e  results  of  progress  in  research,  invention 
and  discussion  are  here  brought  together  in  a  convenient  and 
ably-edited  manner,  the  supervision  of  the  volume  having 
been  in  the  hands  of  Profes.sor  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 
F.R  S.  It  is  interesting  to  note  as  indicative  of  contemporary 
scientific  investigation  that  the  subject  of  electricity  has  a 
very  large  place  iu  these  pages. 
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The  Violin  and  Its  Ancestry.— II.    W.  F.  Gates. 
Organ-Playing  from  Memory.    A  Symposium. 

National  Review. — London. 

Ireland's  "  Decay  "  and  Ulster's  Defiance.    Sidney  J.  Low. 

Amusements  of  the  Poor.    Lady  Jeune. 

The  Destinies  of  the  Far  East.     Hon.  George  N.  Curzon. 

Capital  :  Fixed  and  Circulating.     W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  Tory  Press  and  the  Tory  Party. 

The  London  Programme.    C  A.  Whitmore. 

Revival  of  the  Spiritual  Ideal  in  France.    Miss  Laura  M.  Lane. 

Natural  Science. — London.     April. 

Natural  Selection  vs.  Lamarckism.    W.  Piatt  Ball. 
S\ipposed  Auditory  Organs.    C.  Herbert  Hurst. 
Fruit-spike  of  Calamifes.     Thos.  Hick. 
Succession  of  Teeth  in  Mammalia.    Miss  E.  C.  Pollard. 
Climate  anl  Flora  in  Africa.     G.  F.  Scott  Elliot. 
Moas  of  New  Zealand.    Henry  O.  Forbes. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. — London. 

How  We  Took  Round  the  "  Petitions:  "  The  Welsh  Suspensory 

Bill.     Hope  Carlyon. 
Mourning  for  the  Queen— Madagascar.    ArchdeacDn  Chiswell 
Pilgrimages.    Edward  Walford. 
M.  Haureau  on  the  Hymns  of  St.  Bernard.    Rev.  S.  J.  Eales. 

D.C  L. 
A  Layman's  Recollections  of  the  Church  Movement  of  1833.— X. 
A  Scotch  Non-juring  Priest  :  Robert  Lyon.     Canon  Farquhar. 

New  England  Magazine. — Boston. 

Phillips  Brooks  and  Harvard  University.    A.  McKenzie. 

The  City  of  Seattle.    John  W.  Pratt. 

Life  ana  Study  at  the  Naval  Academy.    W.  G.  Richard.son. 


Old  Ship  Building  Days  at  Duxbury.     Lucy  P.  Higgius. 

Pietro  Mascagni.    Ashton  R.  Willard. 

Now  England  Art  at  the  World's  Fair.    W.  H.  Downes. 

Milton  as  an  Educator.     Phillii)s  Brooks. 

Tlie  Legends  of  .Jckyl  Island. 

New  Review. — Loudon. 

The  Propagation  and  Prevention  of  Cholera.  Dr.  Robsoa 
Roose. 

Mother's  Hands.    Conclusion.    B.iornstjerne  Bjornson. 

Press  and  Parhament.    H.  W.  Ma.ssingham. 

The  Position  of  the  Certificated  Teacher.    J.  H.  Yoxall. 

Melanesia  and  the  Labor  Traffic.  Bishop  Montgomery  of  Tas- 
mania. 

The  Cambridge  "  Apostles."    Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

Key-flowers.    Lady  Lindsay. 

The  Future  of  English  Letters.     W.  Morris  Colles. 

What  Is  a  Fair  Wage  ?    Clementina  Black. 

Rustic  Cricket.    Gerard  Fiennes. 

Nineteenth  Century.- London. 

The  Invasion  of  India  by  Russia-    With  Map.    Capt.  Youngf- 

husband. 
St.  William  of  Norwich.    Dr.  Jessopp. 
Esoteric  Buddhism.    Prof.  Max  MiiUer. 
My  Maverick.     R.  B.  Townshend. 
The  Agram  Mummy.     Mrs.  McClure. 
A  Walk  in  Alexandria.    A.  R.  Dowling. 
The  Hawaiian  Revolution.    Theo.  H.  Davies. 
Tennyson  as  a  Nature  Poet.    Theodore  Watts. 
An  Imperial  University  for  Women.    Canon  Biov/ne. 
The  Influence  ot  Climate  on  Race.    Hon.  John  VV.  Portescue. 
Count  Cavour  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.    Lady  Mary  Wood- 
North  American  Review. — New  York. 

The  Behring  Sea  Case.    B.  F.  Tracy. 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  Prof.  Dewar's  Discoveries.  R.  O.  Do- 
remus. 

A  Railway  Party  in  Politics.    Harry  P.  Robinson. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Strike.    Frank  P.  Sargent. 

"  The  Gates  Ajar  "—Twenty-five  Years  After.  Elizabeth  S. 
Phelps. 

The  Decadence  of  Theology.    John  BuiToughs. 

Possible  Reformation  of  tne  Drink  Traffic.    W.  S.   Rainsford 

Which  Is  the  Best  Form  of  Life  Insurance  ?  G.  A.  Litcbfleid, 
E.  B.  Harper. 

The  Hawaiian  Situation.    T.  H.  Davies. 

Foreign  Nations  at  the  World's  Fair.  C.  Andrews,  G.  Stew- 
art. 

Further  Views  of  Pension  List  Revision.    A  Symposium. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Dentistry.    E.  H.  Raymond. 

Death  as  a  Factor  in  Progre.ss.    W.  Hutchinson. 

Is  Land  Held  Out  of  Use  ?    W.  B.  Cooper. 

Sing  Po's  Chart.    E.  P.  Jackson. 

Our  Day.— Chicago.      April. 

The  Quartet  of  English  Labor  Leaders.    Frances  E.  Willard. 

Great  Britain's  Welcome  to  Miss  Willard.    Lady  Somerset. 

Miss  Willard  in  Exeter  Hall. 

Bishop  Coxe  on  Sundaj'  Closing  of  the  World's  Fair. 

Who  are  the  Chief  Assailants  of  Sunday.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— New  York. 

Red-Drum  Fishing  at  Oregon  Inlet.    F.  H.  Newcomb. 
Kings  and  Queens  of  the  Turf. 
How  to  Catch  the  Wily  Trout.    H.  Prescott  Beach. 
Round  About  the  Zuyder  /ee.    Mrs.  G.  C.  Davies. 
Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel. 
A  Chamois  Hunt.    A.  Ranger 
The  Modern  Single-Hand  Cruiser.    C.  B.  Vaux. 
Starting  and  Starters.    John  Corbiu. 

South  Dakota  National  Guard.— Concluded.  P.  Learv.  Jr.,  IT,. 
S.  A  • 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco. 

Architectuie  in  San  Francisco.    Ernest  C.  Peixotto. 
Shearing  Time  on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

Silk  Culture  as  a  California  Industry.     Emma  R.  Endres. 
A.  Forgotten  Page  in  History.     Franklina  Gray  Bartlett. 
Some  Realism  Regarding  Silver.     F.  I   Vassault. 

Pall   Mall   Magazine. — London. 

Madame  Recamier's  Secret.    Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Society  Again.    Countess  of  Coj-k  and  Orrery. 
The  Black  Art. — I.    James  Mew. 

The  Apotheosis  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit.    J.  Ashby-Sterry. 
The  Cloud  in  the  Pamirs.    With  Maps.    Stephen  Whe"eler. 
Home  Rule.     Justin  McCarthy  and  Dudbar  P.  Barton. 
Should  Members  of  Parliament  Be  Paid  ?  R.  Wallace,  Arthur- 
Forwood  and  Sir  Geo.  Baden-Powell. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.     April. 

The  Legitimate  in  Photography. 
Photographic  Fallacies.— I. 
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<;)u>mistry  of  Development.    C.  L.  Mitchell. 
Printing  and  Developing  Gelatino-Chloride  Paper. 
"Spirit  Photography,"  and  Remarks  on  Fluorescence. 

Taylor. 
Midnight  Photography. 
Lantern  Lecturing.    A.  W.  Scott. 


.1.  T. 


Poet-Lore.- 
Kobert  Browning— The  ^lan.     W 


■Bo.>iton. 


G.  Kinguland. 
Aristophanes"  Philo.soj)   y  of  Poetry.     Ht-len  L.  Reed 
Jdeuls  of  Beauty  in  Keats  and  Browiiing.     Alice  Groff. 
Browning's  Ma«tcrv  of  Rhyme.     W.  J.  Rolfo. 
Browning's  Mildred.    J.  J.  Britton. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York. 

Jai)ane>ie  Homo  Life.     W.  D.  Ea.stlake. 

The  lnade<juacy  of  •' Natural  Selection."— II.  Herbert  Silen- 
cer. 

Evidences  uf  Ghu-ial  Man  in  ()hi<i.     (4.  K.  Wi'ight. 

Growth  of  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Deeii  Sea.  G.  W.  Little- 
hal'.-s. 

The  Cultivation  of  Humane  Ideas.     Wesley  Mills. 

O.swego  State  Nonnal  ScIkkiI.     W.  M.  Abcr. 

De<'ay  in  the  Anple  Barrel.     B.  I).  Halstead. 

Discovery  of  Alcohol  and  Distillation.     M    Berthelot. 

Tribute  of  the  French  A<-ademy  to  American  Geology. 

How  Science  Is  Helping  the  Fanner.     Charlus  S.  Pluinb. 

Dietary  for  the  Sick.     Dyce  Duckworth. 

Sket<'h  of  Samuel  William  Johnson. 

Preacher's   Magazine. — New  York. 

Lightnt>ss  in  Religion.     W.  L.  Walklnson. 

Baljuim.     J.  A.  B<>et. 

Moses:  His  Life  and  Its  Lessons.     X      Murk  (i    Pearse. 

Kxploriiig  the  Bible:  Its  Uraduul  (Growth      W.  A.  Labriini. 

The  Ajxistolic  Churches  :   Their  Doctiine  and  Fellowshii). 

Presbyterian    Quarterly— Richmond.  Va. 

The  HeUtion  of  Thotight  and  Language      H.  C.  Alexander. 

The  ('anon  of  Scripture.    .1.  B.  Sht-arer. 

Divine  Sovereignty  and  Christian  Kxiwrience.     H.  (ilass. 

I'rovidence  as  a  DcMtrine  of  Scicm-c      <»    D.  Armstrong. 

A  (teneratiou  of  Darwinism.     W.  .1    Wriglit 

George  Rliot — Her  Portrayal  fif  Religious  Characters.    W.  S. 

Bean. 
The  Trial  of  Professor  Smith.     W   S.  P.  Bryan. 

Primitive    Methodist    Quarterly.- London.     April. 

Wesley's  Desigiiate<l  Successor  :  John  Fletcher.     T.  B:iron. 
L'M'al  Option.     James  Crompton. 
El>enez«>r  Elliot,  the  Corn-luw  Rhviner.    S.  Horton. 
Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  ;   His  Work  and  Infliien<-e.    W 

Dinning. 
The  Hours  of  LalK>r  Question. 
Evils  to  Which  Large  E><-le8iastical  OrRanizations  art-  Pr<>ne. 

H.  Yooll. 
The  Future  of  Ireland.     J<ise))h  Rit.son. 
Rerainis<'enccs  of  TennvMin      Henry  Wrnidcock. 

Quarterly  Review.— London.     April. 

Life  and  Si>eoches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

Arbuthnot. 

Literary  Discoveries  in  EgJi>t. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 

The.l'nseen  Foundations  of  Sof-iety  :  Duke  of  Arg>'le"s  Bfsik. 

Pierre  Loti. 

The  Battle  of  La  Rogue  and  Maritime  War. 

Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire. 

Agricultural  Depression  and  its  Remedies. 

The  Unionist  Reaction. 

Quiver. 

Some  Pretty  Churchyards. 

In  the  Fwtprints  of  St.  Paul— IV.    Illustrated.    Rev.   E.  J. 

Harfly. 
Dreams  tnat  Came  True. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— London.     Apiill.>. 

System  of  Church  Patronage  in  the  Church  of  England.   Kev. 

W.  R.  Buckland 
The  Sacraments.     Rev.   Dr.   C.   H.   Waller  and  Prof.   A.   B. 

Bruce. 
Sketch  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Moulton. 
Inspiration  and  Revelation.    An-hdeacon  Farrar. 
Dr.   Fairbairn  s  Book  "  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  The 

ology." 

The  Sanitarian. — New  York. 

Croton  Valley  Water  Shed  and  its  Sjjonsors.    J.  W.  Adam.s. 

Some  Sanitary  Attractions  of  Brooklyn.     E.  C.  Angell. 

Daylight  in  the  Dwelling  House.    John  Brett. 

San  tar>-  Advantages  of  South  Carolina.     A.  N.  Bell. 

Cholera"  and  Cashmir.    A.  Mitra. 

:Mortalitvand  Morbilitv  Statistics.    H.  K   Bell. 


School  Review.  — Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

History  of  Early  Educ;ition.— I.    S.  .S.  Laurie. 
Latin  in  the  Secondary  S<hool.     C.  E    Bennett. 
Problem  of  Profes-sional  Training.    J.  J.  Findlay. 
^Supervisory  Work  of  Principals.    J.  G.  Allen. 

Scots  Magazine. — Perth. 

The  Divine  Right  of  the  Church.     Rev.  J.  Herkloss. 
The  Lato  Profes-sor  Minto.     Jesse  Quail. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. — Edinburgh.     Aiiiil. 

Irrigation  and  Agriculture  in  Egypt.    Colonel  Jiwtin  C.  Ro.ss. 
The  Distribution  of  Temix>rature  Over  the  Sea.     W.A.Tay- 
lor. 


Scottish  Review. — Paislcv. 


(Quarterly.)    April. 

W.  Ander- 


Tlie  Scottish  Fisheries  Under  the  Fishery  Board. 

son  Smith. 

The  Early  Languages  of  Syria.     Major  C.  R.  Conder. 
George  Buchanan  and  the  "Inquisition.     P.  Hume  Brown. 
Book  Plates.     H.  (lough. 

The  Wandering  of  the  Nations.     J.  B.  Bury. 
"The  Anthroi)ological  History  of  Europe.     J.  Beddoe. 
Brendan's  Fabulous  Voyage.     Marquess  of  Bute. 
Beginnings  of  the  S<  ottlsh  Nowsjjaper  Press.    James  D.  Cock 

burn. 
Regrulation  of  the  Drink  Traffic.    John  Mann.  Jr. 

Scribner's  Magazin)*. — New  York. 

Exhibition  Nuniln'r. 

The  Bradd(K:k  Cam]>aign.     George  Wa.shington. 

The  Upward  Pn-ssure.     Walter  Besant. 

An  Artist  in  Ja]>an.     Robert  Blum. 

The  Comcdie  Franijttise  at  Chicago.     Francisque  Sarcey. 

Social  Economist.— New  York. 

ICconomii'H  of  Strikes  and  Boycotts.     George  Gunton. 
The  Eight  Hour  Movement  in  England.     .lolin  EUte 
I)<'mHnd  anil  Sui)ply.     .1.  R.  Commons,  (Jeorge  (Junton. 


The  Stenographer. - 


Philadelphia. 
Concluded. 


Jamos  Ed- 


Isaac  Pitman  in  the  United  States. 

munds. 
Shorthand  at  Home.     The  Editor. 
The  Provin<;e  of  the  Stenographer.     T.  C.  Rose. 
Dr.  Rudoliih  Tomlxi.     With  portrait. 
I  ialx'lsls-rger  Shorthand.     Dr.  Rudolph  Tomljo. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.    April. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 

Weathercwks  and  Vanes.     Wasliington  Hogg. 

The  Royal  Humane  Sfjciety.     With  i»ortraitw. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair— IV.    Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Mrs.  Brown-Potter.   Prince   of 

Wales.    Princess  of   Walos.    Rev.   S.    Baring -Oould,   Lord 

Charles  B<'re8ford  and  John  Roberts. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.    Dr.  Macaulay. 

The  Car  of  Jaga-math  in  India.    Rev.  Chas.  Merk. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Adoljih  Saphir. 

.K  Sunday  at  Salonica.     L.  M.  J.  Garnett. 

t  >ld  Church  Librarif-s.     Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

Sunday   Magazine.— London. 

Sorrow's  Pilgrimage  :   An  Allegory.     '■Carmen  Sylva." 

Old    FashioniKl    Folk    in    an    East    English   Village.    Amyaii 

Revett. 
P6re  Jogues.     Rev.  Dr.  T.  Bowman  Stephensf»n. 
The  Jubilee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Disruption.     Rev.  Dr. 

J.  Stalker. 
Who  Was  Adelai<ia  ':     Mrs.  Pereira. 
How  to  t  elp  Workho  s<'  Girls  and  Women.    Ellen  M.  L.  5Ic 

Dougall. 

Temple  Bar.  — London. 

Dr.  Nansen  at  Home.     Mrs  Alec  Tweedie. 

rhe  Sleeping  Premii-r  ;  Lord  North. 

Idle  Hours  in  Perigord.     E   H.  Barker. 

Rngli.'sh  Whist  and  English  Whist  Players.    Conclusion. 

Timehri.— Georgetown.   Demarara.      (Half -yearly,  t     Decern 

i>er.  \m: 

The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Swamp.    James  Rodway 
Gold  in  British  (iuiana.     Hoi)e  HuntT. 

Our  Trade  Relations  With  the  United  States.    Arthur  Weber. 
The  Necessity  for  Proi>er  Foodstuffs.     E.  D.  Rowland. 
Papers   Relatmg  to  the   Early   History  of  Barbados  and  St. 
Kitts.     Annotated  by  N.  Darnell  Davis. 


\ 


CO^/TF^/TS  OF  REI^/EIVS   AND   MAGAZINES. 
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The  Treasury.- Xlmv  York. 
The  Indignation  of  a  Fine  Soul.     David  On-irtr 
The  Supernatural  Book.     F.  O.  Holnian 
Meditation.    J.  L.  Harris 
Decoration  Day  :  Thirty  Yeais  After.    Charles  Wright. 

The  United  Service. -Philadelphia. 
System  of   Drill    Regulations    for    Infantry.     \V 

William  O'Connor  Morris, 
k. 


A  New  ^^, 
Bowell. 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier.     y»  m 
Army  Clothing  and  Equipage.    Henrv  Rou'ievlu 
JNarratiTe  of  a  First  Ci-uise.     W.  H.  .'-ih 


II. 


United  Service  Magazine.— L(mdon. 

Memoir  of  General  Sir  Hope  Grant.     T^n-d  Wolse'ev 

Mahan's  Testimony  to  English  Power.    Col.  J.  F.  Maurice. 

Modern  Mandalay.    Y(!orah.  <*uiii.i.. 

Sailors'  Wives.    A  Sailor's  Wife. 

The  Artillary  in  1870-1.     Col.  J.  P    Maurice 

Battle  Formation  in  Savage  Warfare 

Th^eomanry  Force  and  the  New  Armory  Warrant     Maioi- 
E.  Frewen, 

Our  Mercantile  Reserves  as  Commerce  Protectors.    H  Law- 
rence Swineburne. 

Rulers  of  India.     Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff 

Achievements  of  Cavalry.— IV.    Lieut  -Gen.  Sir  E.  Wood 

Examination  for  the  Army  :    The  Case  for  the  Candidates 
Ct.  Irving. 

University   Extension.— Philadelphia. 
April. 
Dr.  James  on  University  Extension. 
The  Duties  of  the  Student. 
Economics.— X.    Edward  T.  Devine. 

May. 

University  Extension  Examination.    Edward  T.  Devine 
Science  as  a  Means  of  Enjoyment  in  E\ery-Dav  Life 
Economics.— XI.    Edward  T.  Devine. 

University  Magazine.— New   York. 
Kenton  College.    W.  F.  Peirce. 
St.  John's  College.  Annapolis.    P.  R.  Voorhees. 


.\  Few  Anomalies  in  English  Law.— II.    C.  O.  Overton. 
irnivorsity  Societies.    A.  P.  Ja<'obs. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.     Now  York 

Hand  ('amera  Practice. 

Some  Lo.ssons  in  Perspective. 

The  tbnconti'ic  Lens. 

Tlie  Arraincoment  of  Figure  in  Landscape. 

The  Technicjil  Side  of  Landscape  Photography.    J.  A.  Tea- 

nant. 
Photography  in  Decoration. 
Clouds  in  Landscape  Negatives.    G.  H.  James. 
Norton's  Cloud-Catcher. 

Westminster  Review.— London. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Canadian  Constitution.    Hugh  H 

L.  Bellot. 
Pari.sian  Vignettes.     Mary  Negreponte. 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition.     Wm.  Hammond  Robinson. 
Are  Bacilli  Causes  of  Dise;iso  y    G.  W.  Bulman. 
Socialism  and  Present  Social  Ills.    J.  Russell  Endean. 
The  Eight  Hours'  Question.    J.  T.  Blanchard. 
Security  of  Tenure  for  Primary  Teachers. 

Young  England.-  London. 
Canoes  and  (^anoeing.     E.  T.  Sachs. 
Heraldry  :    Its  Romance  and  Meaning.— II.    Somerville  Gib- 

ney. 
Our    Earth's   Nearest  Neighboi- :    The   Moon.    Dr.  Jos.   W 
Williams. 

Young  Man.— London. 

The  Law  as  a  Pivjfession  for  Young  Men.    Augustine  Birrcll 

Cycling.    H.  H.  Griffin. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.    With  portrait. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale.     With  portrait. 

Young  Woman. — London. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  at  Home.    Frances  E  Willard. 

Hohdays  in  Switzerland.    Hulda  Friedereichs. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  at  Home.    With  Portrait.     AUxirt  Daw- 

.son. 
Women's  Work  in  India. 


THE    GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.     Heft  8. 

Life  in  the  Castles    f  EngUsh  Lords.    Dr.  A.  Heine 
The  History  of  Fisheries.    Dr.  T.  von  Lieljenau. 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Pair.    R.  Blockman. 

Chorgesang.— Leipzig.     April  1. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.    C.  L^nglaul). 
Choruses  for  Male  Voices  :    * '  Altes  Lied,  Altes  Leid, " '  by  P.     . 
BOhme  ;  'Die  Thrane."  by  H.  Jungst  :  and  othei-s.  " 

Daheim.-  Leipzig. 

April  1. 

Napoleon  at  Elba.    Hanns  von  Spielberg. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre.    Georg  Stosch. 

April  8. 
A  German  Housewife  in  Sumatra.    Gertrud  Danne 
In  Darkest  Berlin  :  The  Thieves'  Kitchen.    R.  Stratz. 

April  lo. 

The  Controversy  About  the  Standard  of  Value.    Dr.  B.  Diet- 
rich. 
Cactus  Plants.    I.  Trojan. 

April  22. 
My  First  Ascent  in  the  Balloon  Humboldt.    Lieutenant  Gross. 
My  Experiences  with  a  Typewriter.    Hanns  von  Zobeltitz. 

April  29. 
In  Darkest  :  erliii.— II.     Rudolf  Stratz. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Begensbur 

Siena  and  Its  Cathedral.    Prof.  L.  Pastor. 
The  Beard  and  Its  History 


Heft  9. 


Don  Josajjhet. 
Dr.  H.  Euringer. 


The  Doctors  and  Lourdes. 
The  Poison  of  Snakes. 

Heft  10. 
The  Ceremonies  at  the  Distribution  of  the  Cardinals"  Hats. 

Dr.  J.  Riibsam. 
From  the  Iron  Gate  to  the  Black  Sea.    Karl  Kollbach. 
The  Ha>)itablenessof  the  Celestial  Bodies.    Dr.  O.  Warnatsch. 
The  Scandavian  Edda.    Prof.  Joseph  Stockle. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Breslau. 
King  Charles  of  Roumania.— XVI. 
France  and  Germany.    Reply  to  Baron  von  Courcel. 
The  Mistakes  of  A^rariani.sm.    Dr.  Schaffle. 
Breeding  in  the  Animal  World.    Concluded.    R.  von  Hanstein 
A  Chapter  from  the  Jewish  History  of  the  First  Half-Century 

before  Christ.     A.  Reville. 
Electoral  Reform  in  Prussia.    L.  Heri-furth. 
From  the  Possible  to  tlie  Real  World  :  A  Discussion  on  Cosmic 

Questions.    A.  Schmidt. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.     April. 

Ballads.    Continued.    Philipp  Spitta. 
The  Foui-  Schleswig  Runic  Stones.    R.  von  Liliencron. 
My  Life  :  Vienna  and  the  Year  1848.    Eduard  Hanslick. 
A  Spring  Journey  to  Malta.    Dr.  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Juan  Litino  (Joannes  Latinus).    F.  A.  Junker  von  Langegg. 
Werner  von  Siemens.    Dr.  H.  Albrecht. 
German  Southwest  Africa.    Paul  Reichard. 
Political  Correspondence  :    German  v  and  the  Italian  Silver 
Wedding  ;  The  Panama  Trial :  Jules  Ferry,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte.— Vienna.     April. 

Lower  Mortgage  Duties.     Prof.  J.  Platter. 

Social  and  Economic  Sketches  from  the  Bukovina.— IV.  Marie 

Mischler. 
The  Bank  Cri.sis  and  Democracy  in  Italy.     Adam  Maurizio. 
The  Historical  Philosophy  and  Ethics  of  Karl  Marx.    Dr.  Paul 

Earth. 

Freie  Biihne.— Berlin.     April. 

Virchow  versus  Dai-win  :     Notes  on  the   Development    and 

Future  of  the  Human  Race.    J.  Lebmann-Hohenberg. 
■Der  Kampf  des  Prometheus."    A  Play.— II.    C.  Ehrenfel.s. 
Practical  Pedagogics.    Otto  Rillmann. 
Something  About  Spiritualism.     Arne  Garborg. 
Literary  Psychiatry.     Heinrich  Strobel. 


Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     Heft  4. 
Corfu.    Gustav  Conz. 

Philii)p  Reis  and  the  Invention  of  the  Telephone. 
trait.    Dr.  A.  Poppe. 


With  Por- 
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HoepitalB.    Di-.  F.  Uornblilth. 
From  the  Elbe  to  Biela.    T.  Gampe. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.     April. 

How  Can  We  Improve  the  Race  y    Heiurich  Soleer. 
Henry  George's  Single  Tax  Theorv.    Beriihard  Eulenstein. 
Poemh  by  Bruno  Wilk*.  Maurice  von  Stern  and  othei-s. 
The  Herald  of  Swodish  Realism  :     August  Strindberg.     With 

Portrait.    Hans  Mcrian. 
Spain's  National  Poet :   Jose  Z(jrrilla.    J.  Fastenrath. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen.  — Freiburg. 

The  Catholic  Society  of  Holy  Childhood:   Its  Fifty  Y.iir>- 

Jubilee. 
A  Journey  to  Sinai.     Continued.     M.  Jullien. 
The  Age  and  Origin  of  Central  American  Culture. 

Konservmtive  Monatssch   ift.  —Leipzig.     April. 

The  Popular  Newspaper,  Under  Franz  von  Florencourt.  Otto 
Kraus. 

The  Agrarian  Anti-Semite  Movement  in  Hesse  and  the  Neigh- 
boring Districts.     J.  Rethwisi'h 

Panama.     ContiiuuKl.     K.  Frciherr  von  Ungern  Sternberg. 

Kritische  Revue   aus  Osterreich.— Vienna. 

April  1. 
Life  Insurance  in  Austro  Hungary      E.  H.  (4eider. 

>pril  1:1 
The  Austro  Hungarian  Bank.     Kmil  Kish-r. 
Life  I»suran<-c  in  Austro  Hungary.     11.     E.  H.  Geider. 

Magazin  filr  Litteratur.  -  Berlin. 

April  1. 
Friedrich  Hebbel's  Letters.     Fritz  Lemmermayer. 
Taine.    Spectator. 

April  8. 

Mv  Jubilee.     August  Strindlw-rg. 

Otto  Hartlcbens   •  Hannu  Jagert."    Friedriih  Spielbagen. 

April  i:.. 
The  Germanic  National  Chara<-ter.     Richard  M.  Meyer. 

Tiunc  and  •■  I^e  Milieu."     M.  Nasser. 
My  Venice.     August  Striudln-rg. 

April  £1 
At  Karl  Werder's  Grave.     Paul  Schlenther, 
Wilhelm  Lttbke.    Cornelius  (turlitt. 

Ajiril  ;3*. 
Auerbach's  "Dramatic  Impres.sions."    Ludwig  Fulda. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna. 
Ai)ril  1. 
Autou  Rul)enstein  as  a  C«ndu<t<>r 
Bruckner's  Mass  in  B  flat      Max  (Jraf. 

April  1.-). 
Mueic  of  the  Future.    Max  (iraf. 
Music  at  the  Bohemian  Watering  Places. —H.    Alois  John. 

Die  Neue  Zeit. -Stuttgart. 

No.  :.';. 

The  "  Immaculate  Conception  "  Myth.    Paul  Lalarguc. 
Technical-Elconomic    ana    Social- Economic    Progress.      Con- 
cluded.   E.  Bernstein. 

No.  3K. 

Cla.«s  Contrasts  Amongst  the  Jews.    Max  Zetterbaura. 
The  Sorrows  of  the  Young  Dramatist.    P.  Lorenz. 

No.  39. 

Ha-ss  Contrasts  Amongst  the  Jews.     Concluded. 
Conservative  Plans  for  the  Future  for  the  Supplying   of  a 
General  and  Proportional  Right  of  Election. 

No.  30. 

Natural  History  of  the  Political  Criminal.     Karl  Kautsky. 
Social  Conditions  and  Factory  Inspeirtion  in  Saxony.    Dr.  Ma.x 
Qu.nrck. 

No.  31. 
May  Day  and  Militarism. 
Ethics. 

Nord  und  Sud.— Breslau. 

Victor  Tiligner.  Au.strian  Sculptor     Ludwig  Pietsch. 
Goethe,  One  .  and  Friedrich  Karl  Mey^r.     K.  T.  Gaedertz. 
King  Charles  of  R<»um;inia. 
Old  "  'Youug  Germany."    Laura  Marholm. 
The  Wisdom  <.f  t!;>-  Brahmins  or  of  the  Warriors.    Richard 
Garbe. 


Stage    Mounting    and    Manage  uent.     Concluded.     Dr.    Paul 
Lindau. 

Preussische  JahrbUcher.  — Berlin.     April. 

On  the  Introduction  of  a  Unive  sal  Lanig^uage  in  Education. 

Dr.  A.  Schroer  and  Dr.  Delbriick. 
The  Sharing  of  the  Produce  of  Labor  Between  Capital  and 

Labor.     Ed.  v.  Hartmann. 
Justi's  Murillo.     Dr.  Cai'l  Ne   maun. 
S<;hill'»r's  Princess  of  Celle.     Prof   (J.     Kettner. 
The  lioss  of  Life  in  the  (Jreat  Battles  of  the  La.st  Few  Centu 

ries.    Dr.  G.  Roloflf. 

May. 

(reneral  von  Gerlach.     Dr.  Hans  Delbriick. 

Poland  in  West  Prussia.     Dr.  R.  Fisher. 

( )l>servations  of  a  Girls'  ScIukjI  Teacher.     Dr.  E.  G.  O.  Miilkr. 

The  Study  of  Language      Dr.  J.  M.  Stahl. 

The  Pictiiriw  of  Goethe's    '  Faust."     Dr.  Alexander  Tille. 

My  Soceasion  from  the  Jesuits.     Count  Paul  von  Hoensbroech. 

The   Need   for  Defense  and  the  Economic  Readiness  for  It. 

Dr.  Q.  von  Mayr. 
Political  Correspondence  :  Home  Rule,  by  Dr.  Emil  Daniels  ; 

and  Universal  Suffrage. 

RomikniBche  Jahrbilcher.     Hermannstadt.     April. 

Tlie  Roumanian  Academy. 
Koumanian  Natioiuil  Finance. 
Folk  Lore  in  Koumania.     Di'.  W. 


Budow. 


Schweizerische  Rundschau.— Zurich.     April. 

The  Pe<'uluirities  of  Commercial  Phra«eology.     Dr.  A.  Sociu. 
Photogi'aiiliv  in  the  Service  of  Science  and  Art.     A.  Tschircb. 
The  General  ("auses  of  the  Demand  of  the  Right  to  Work.     A. 
Steck 

Sphinx.     London.     April. 

The  Problem  and  Soluti  n  of  Free  Will.     Dr.   HUbbe-Schlei- 

den. 
Existeni-e  in  Coiusciousness.     Dr.  Ludwig  Kuhlenlx-i-k. 
The  Kinif  of  Exorcists  and  the  Modern  bori'crers.of  Paris.     C. 

de  Thiima»sin. 
Tolstoi  and  Fasting.     Dr.  Raphael  von  Koeber. 


Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach. 


-  Freiburg.     April  21. 
H.  Gruber. 


SiM-ieties  for  the  Studv  of  Ethics. 

Marilx-au  -IV.     O   PfUlf 

Aluminum  and  Its  rs<>s.     F.  X    Btlf. 

Pa.scHrs  Provincial  Lc-tters  — IV.     W.  Kreiteu. 

The  Burial  B<H>ks(if  the  Ancient  Egyptians.    A   Buumgartner. 

Ueber  Land    und  Meer.     Stuttgart.     Heft  10. 

The  Sandwich  IslaniU 
S(X'ial  Dem'M-ratic  Pii-tures  of  the  Future. 
Alsfeid.     Illustrated      D.  Saul, 
(irimms  Fairy  Tales. 

How  Should  a  Mother  Prepare  Her  Children  for  Schoil  ":    J>r. 
R.  Siegemund. 

Heft  11. 

Danzig     Karl  Theodor  Schultz. 

"  Die  Rait/.an  "  and  Its  Comixiser.     K.  von  Mittelstiidt. 

The  Italian  Silver  Wedding.     With  Portraits. 

Coflfee-House  Life  i  i  Munich.     Edwin  Heine. 

Patras.     G.  Couz. 

Amer.ca  1  Fisheries.     A.  Schrovt. 

Universum.     Dresden. 

Heft  IB. 

Hypnotism.  Suggestion,  aud  Cures  by  Suggestion.    Professor 

A.  Eulenburg. 
Indian  Iron      W.   Berdrow. 
Ludwig  Pas.sini.     With  portraits. 

Heft  17. 

The  Mancpuvresof  the  French  Army.     Fritz  KOnig. 

The  First  Ascents  of  the  Balloon  Humboldt.    D.  Elster. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Atmosphere  :  Ballofins.  Flying  Machines, 

et<-.    C.  Falkenhorst. 
Ruggiero  Leoncavallo.     With  portrait. 

Heft  1«. 

The  North  Sea  Canal.     P.  G.  Heims. 

Hygienic  Prin.Mples  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.     G.  Krogh. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann.     Paul  Schlenther. 

Vom   Fels   zum    Meer— Stuttgart.     Heft ». 

On  the  Lower  Ne<kar.    Adolf  Schmitthenner. 

Sketches  from  the  Reichstag. 

The  Bismarck  Museum  in  Schonhausen.     Georg  Horn. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Mahdi.     Hugo  Zoller. 

(lardening  as  a  Profes.sion  for  Women.     Max  Hesdorffer. 

Whaling.    Illustrated.    Reinhold  Werner. 
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Westermann's    Illustrierte 


Deutsche  Monats-Hefte. 
wick. 


-Bruris 


Als^ce-Lorrain  and  the  Vosges.    Concluded.    Max  Ring. 
George  Eliot.    With  portrait.    Hedwig  Bender. 
Napoleon  I.  in  Russia     Concluded.    Gu.stav  Dahms. 
Lamps  in  the  Olden  Times.    Friedrich  Schaarschmidt. 
Wilhelm  Wundt.    With  portrait.    Thomas  Achelis. 


The  Movements  of  the  Fixed  Stars.    Leopold  Ambrunn. 
The   Flight  of  the  Po<!t  Jacob   Lenz  from  Strasburg  to  the 
Weimar  Court.    H.  Dtintzer. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.-  Vienna.    Heft  12. 

How  Poems  are  Criticised.    Concluded.    Dr.  H.  Sittenberger. 
A  Dreamer  :  S.  Fritz  and  His  Poems.    A.  S.  Machold. 
The  Reading  Mania.    A.  Noel. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


L'Amaranthe.— (For  Girls^.     Paris.     April. 

The  King  :  Louis  XIV.    With  portrait.    E.  Bunilla  Contreras. 
Madame  De  Tracy.    E  S.  Lantz. 
Th^Hotel  Saint  Pol.    Coratesse  Theodosia. 

Association  Catholique. — Paris.     April  15. 

The  Representation  of  Labor  and  of  the  Liberal  Profes-^ions. 

Marauis  de  La-Tour-du-Pin  Cuambly, 
The  Real  Principles  of  Socialism.    O.  de  Pascal. 
Official  Statistics  of    the    Labor   Situation   in  Belgium.    H. 

Bussoul. 
Report  on  the  Representation  of  Agriculture.    L.  Delalande. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.     April. 

The  Religious  and  Literary  Confession  of  an  Egoist.    Paul 

Stapfer. 
Mountain  Railways.    Edouai-d  Lallin. 
Notes  and  Impressions  of  a   Botanist  in  the  Caucasus.— 11. 

Emile  Levier. 
Present  Day  Leprosy  and  Lepers.    V.  de  Floi-iant. 
A  Revolution  in  Agriculture.— II.    Ed.  Tallichet. 
Chroni^ues :    Parisian,    Italian,    German.    Swiss,    Scientific. 

Political. 

Chretien   Evangelique.— Lausanne.    April 20. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie.    Louis  Ruffet. 
Switzerland  from  18^50  to  1838.    J.  Gindraux. 
Greek  Dogma  and  Christianity.    G.  Gode.. 

Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litteraires. — Paris. 

April  10. 

Political  Indications.    Henry  F6vre. 
Miracles.    Continued.    Jules  Bois. 

April  35. 

Two  Unpublished  Letters  of  Tourgenieff.    O.  de  Sitt. 
Paul  Hervieu,    Gabriel  Mourey. 

Journal  des  Economistes. — Paris.     April. 

State  Intervention  in  Italian  Banks.    Vilfredo  Pareto. 
A  Recasting  of  the  Gold  Coins  of  Louis  XVI.    Ch.  Gomel. 
'Engagements  of   Workmen,   Employees    and    Domestics    in 

France  and  Abroad.    H.  de  Beaumont. 
Review  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Economic  Publications.  Mau 

rice  Block. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  April  5. 


Nouvelle   Revue. 
April  1. 


-Paris. 


Political  Coriniptlon  in  History.    Charles  de  Mouy. 

Political  Cori'uptors  of  To-Day.    C.  Lombroso. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex.    Con/luded.     H.  de  la  Feri-idre. 

On  the  Earth  and  by  the  Earth.    Continued.    Eugene  Simon. 

The  New  Age.    A  Comedy.    Act  II.    Madame  Adam. 

L6o  Delibes.    Arthur  Pougin. 

Easter  Eggs.    L6o  Claretie. 

The  Norwegian  Political  Crisis.     M.  O.  G.  Peters. 

Jules  Ferry.    Frederic  Loliee. 

April   15. 

The  Political  Role  of  M.  Jules  Ferry.     M.  de  Marcere. 

Alsace.    Jean  Mace. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis.    Leon  Mayou. 

On  the  Earth  and  by  the  Earth.    Continued.    Eugene  Simon. 

The  New  Age.    A  Comedy.    Act  III.    Madame  Adam. 

Medico- Literary  Studies.    M.  de  Fleury. 

Memoirs  of  a  Centaur.— I.    G.  Sarrazin. 

Scandinavian  Profiles.— Edward  Grieg.    Maurice  Bigeon. 

Apropos  of  Doubt.    Charles  Brunet. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale. — Pari.s. 

April  1. 
Jules  Ferry.    Denise. 
A  Review  of  European  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 


The  Contemporary  Literary  and  Hist  jrical  Movement.    Eu- 
gene Asse. 
Dramatic  Art  in  Japan.    Comte  Meyners  d'Estrey. 

April  15. 

Eui-opean  Polities.    E.  Castelar. 
Athletes  and  .(Esthetes.    J.  Reibach. 
George  Sand's  Castle.    P.  Audebrand. 
Jules  Ferry.    E.  Castelar. 
Wagner's  Dress.    O.  Comettant. 

Reforme  Sociale. — Pai'is. 

April  1. 

Ten  Years'  Experience  of  Corporations  for  Minor  Industries  in 
Austria.    Victor  Brants. 

Berlin  and  Its  Administrative  Institutions.— II.    O.  Pyflferoen. 

The  Recent  Law  on  Industrial  Arbitration.    A.  Gibon. 

The  Supervision  of  Discharged  Prisoners  and  Its  Social  Neces- 
sity.   M.  Petit. 

April  16. 

The  Use  of  Liberty.    Georges  Picot. 

The  Question  of  Savings  Banks  before  the  French  Parliament. 

Eugdne  Rostand, 
Berlin  and  Its  Police.    O.  Pyfferoen. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Unions  of  the  North  at  Lille  on 

March  31.    A.Maron. 

Kevue   d'Art   Dramatique. — Paris. 
April  1. 

The  Neo-Christian  Theatre.    Paul  Berret. 

Jean  Etienne  DesprSaux,  1748-1830.    A.  Firmin-Didot. 

April  15. 

Jean  Etienne  Despreaux.    Concluded. 

The  Theatre  des  Folies  Marigny.    P.  L.  de  Pierrefitte. 

Revue   Bleue.— Paris. 

April  1. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Cotton,  1801-1834.    Edmond  Neu- 

komin. 
iVfeitre  Barboux,  of  the  French  Bar.    Munier  Jolain. 

April  8. 

What  Is  Solidarity  ?    Charles  Recolin. 

The  Water-Supply  of  Paris.    P.  Strauss. 

The  French  Protecto  ate  in  Madagascar.    H.  Pensa. 

April  15. 

The  Fathers  of  Anarchism  :  Bakounine  Stirner  Nietzsche. 
Jean  Thoret. 

April  22. 

Science,  Patriotism,  Religion.    P.  A  Aulard. 
Charles  Bigot  (1840-1893;      Alfred  Rambaud. 
Alfred  de  \  igny  and  the  Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry.  F.  Brune- 
tiere. 

April  29. 

Theophile  Gautier.    Ferdinand  Brunetiere. 

French  Art.    Paul  Gsell. 

The  Plural  Vote  in  Belgium.    Paul  Laffitte. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 
April  1. 

Illusions  and  Disappointments  f  f  a  Royalist :  The  Comte  de 
Falloux. — I.    Charles  de  Maxade. 

Prosper  Merim6e.  Some  Personal  Recollections  and  Unpub- 
lished Documents.— I.    A .  Filon. 

In  Judaea     Conclusion.    A.  Chevrillon. 

Rome  and  the  Renaissance.    Cinguecento.    Julian  Klaczko. 

The  Southern  Novelists  of  America.    Th.  Bentzon. 

Rembrandt  According  to  His  Latest  Biogi-apher.  M.  G.  Val- 
bert. 
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April  15. 

The  Comte  de  Palloux.    Continued     Charles  de  Maxade. 
English  Studies  :  Geoffrey  (Jhaueer.    J,  J.  Jusserand. 
The  National  Park  of  the  United  States.    Leo  Claretie. 
Tropical  Landscape.s  :  Mcx^ha.     L.  Biart. 
Fragments  of  an  Unpublished  Diary  of  Eugene  Delacroix. 

Revue  Encyclopidique.— Paris. 

April  I. 

Taiue  at  Home.    H.  C'astets. 

Taine  as  a  Literary  Critic.    G.  Pelissier. 

Taine  as  Philo.sopher.    F.  I*illon. 

Taine  as  Historian.    With  /ac-simile.    M.  Petits. 

Notes  on  Taine,  by  .JuU«  Simon,  E.  M.  de  Vogue  and  others. 

Chess-Playing  "Blindfolded."    A.  B61igne. 

Panama  at  the  Assizes. 

April  Iti. 

M.  Pickman.  the  Thought-Reading  Medium.    E.  Boirac. 

Verdi's  "Falstaff."    HT  MontecorboU. 

Jules  Ferry.    AUwrt  Lefort. 

Relief  and  Mendicancy.    Edouard  Fuster. 

Revue  de  Famille.— Paris. 

April  1. 

Further  Remini.scence«  of   My    Teaching    Days.— II.     Jules 

Simon. 
In  the  Ro<ky  Mountains.    Marcellin  Boule. 
Necker  and  the  Poverty  of  1798.     ChjirU',s  (iomel. 
The  Mount  of  Olives.     I'oem  by  Maurice  Bouchor. 
Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries.— III.    Fr6tl6ric  Ma-sson. 

April  l.j. 

Farewell  !    Jules  Simon. 

The  Emneror  William :     RecolU-ctlons   of   University    Life. 

Am6(lCH.'  Piifeoii 
Mandrin  and  Hi-i  Band  of  Brigands.  Comte  H.  de  la  Baascti(>re. 
.'^iam  and  Annain. 
Literature  and  Art :  Jules  LomaStre.    O.  I^arroumet. 

Revue  Fran^aise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies.— Paris. 

April  1. 

The  French  Soudan  and  the  Exi>i-<lition  Again.st  Samory.    O. 

Demanch(>. 
Bourbon  Island  and  Pulo  Condore  in  1721.    With  Map. 
The  Advantages  of  the  Panama  ("anal.    Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse. 

April  l.'i. 

Montenegro.    With  Maj).    Sobieski. 
The  Religion  of  Suanetia. 
France  and  Egypt  a«7«-1893>. 


Revue   Generale.— Bru-ssels.     April. 

The  Diary  of  a  Witnes.s  to  the  Commune     II.  F.  Bournand. 
The  Powers  and  Moral  Obligations  of  Shareholders  in  Limited 

Liability  Companies,     (.'oncludcd.     E.  Harmont. 
Silhouette  of  To-day  :    Edouard  Drumont.    (ieorges  Legrand. 
The  Episcopal  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.     Mgr.  Laniy. 
Belgian  Writers  :    Iwan  Gilkin.    Ernest  Verlant. 

Revue    Philosophique.— Paris.     April. 

Why  Do  We  Re.sembl<!  Our  Parents  ?     Dr.  R.  Koehler. 
The  Methods  of  Granhology.    L.  Arr6at. 

Recent  Works  ou    Neo-Thomisme   and   the   Scholastics.    F. 
Picavet. 

Revue  Scientifiquc.— Paris. 

April  1. 

Shepherd  Dogs.    Illustrated.    P.  M^gnin. 

Colored  Audition  and  Similar  Phenomena     E.  GrUljer. 

April  8. 

Dr.  NaiLsen's  Polar  Expedition.     J.  Giraril 
The   Actual    Pi«ition   of   Criminal  Anthropology.     M.  Zak 
reosky. 

April  l.l. 

Photography  and  Voyages  of  Discovery.     A.  Londe. 


M.  Let- 


'tf'"  -    -  -    ^ 

The  Alphabetical  Signs  of   MegaUthic   Ins<-riptious. 
ourueau 

April  22. 
The  Conse<iuence«  of  the  Discovery  of  America.    E.  Levas- 

seur. 
Thorograi)liy  and  V<»yages  of  Discovery.    Continued. 
The  Psyclioliufi,-  cif  Lizards.    J.  Delba»uf. 

April  2». 

The  Rabbit-'  lague  in  Australia.     A.  Loir. 
Electricity  in  Agriculture.    C.  Crepeaux. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    April. 

StK'ialist  Tactics.    V.  Jaclard. 

The  R<'volution  of  the  Future.    Concluded.    H.  Aimel. 

(Jeneral  lU-sum*''  of  the  1  octrine  of  Saint  Simon.    Concluded. 

HipI>olyte  Carnot. 
.Statistics  of  Lal)or  in  B<'lgium.    E.  Vandervclde. 
The  Situation  in  Belgium.    E.  Vandervelde. 
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University  Catholique. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  the  New 

Gonnet. 
Cardinal  Newman  and  the  (^atholic 

Ciintiinied      Count  (Jrabinski. 
The  National  Council  of  isll  ;  The  Ecclesiastical 

Napoleon  in  IHKland  1811.    A.  Ricard. 


-Lyons.    April  15. 

Edition  of  His  Works.    P. 

Renaissance  iu  England. 

Council  of 
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THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— Rome. 

April  1. 

Italy  and  the  Episcopal  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII, 
The  Danger  of  Spiritualistic  Stances. 
The  New  Leonine  Library  at  the  S'atican. 

April  15. 

The  Italian  Bank  Scandals. 

The  Actions  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites. 

Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 

April  1. 

The  Financial  Crisis  and  Its  Cure.    G.  Boccardo. 

The  Revolution  of  IKU.     G.  Sforza. 

The  Maritime  Convention  Before  the  Senate.    M.  Ferraris. 

April  l.'i. 

Marguerite  of  Savoy.  Queen  of  Italy.    E.  Panzacchi. 

King  Humbert.     Fedele  Lampertico. 

Water- Worship  and  Its  Superstitions  Practices.    E.  C.  Lova- 

telli. 
Reminiscences  of  Lord  Augrustus  Loftus.    Verax. 
The  Progenitor  of  "  Falstaflf.""    R.  Giovagnoli. 


Rassegna  Nazionale. 
April  1. 


-Florence. 


The  Planet  Mars.    G.  Giovaunozzi. 

On  Classical  Instruction  in  Italy.    C.  Pascal. 

Antonio  Bruni,  the  Founder  of  Popular  Libraries.    G.  Sig- 

norini. 
Love  of  Beauty  as  a  Potent  Means  of  Education.    A.  ContL 
No  Case  for  i  ivorce.    L.  Michacl-Angelo  Billia. 
Pentecost.    Fr.  Vito  Fornari. 
Ireland  and  Home  Rule.    A.  Brunialti. 

April  lt>. 

The  Limitation  of  Divorce.    R.  . 

(iiovanni  Dane<j.  A  .Sketch.     P.  M.  Salvago. 

On  the  La  Plata  River.    A.  S.  Labrini. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  French  Rei)ubli<-.    Continued.    A. 

A.  di  Pesaro. 
The  Silver  Wetlding  of  the  King  of  Italy.     A. . 

Rivista   Marittima. — Rome.    ApriL 

The  Protection  of  War  Ships.  :i4  Figs.  R.  Beltini,  Naval  Con- 
structor. 

T  udovico  de  Varthema. 

The  Burning  of  Petroleum  in  Torpedo  Boats. 

Rt-cent  Improvements  in  Marine  Eugines.    4  Figs.    N.  Soliani. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives.  Continued.  Lieu- 
tenaiit  F.  Salvati. 
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INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS 


Abbreviations    ol    Magazine    Titles    used    in    this    Index. 


A.  Ai-ena. 

A  APS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Sfience. 

A  JEL  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

AOQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

AK.  Andover  Review. 

ABec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank  L  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

BelM.  Belfiord's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman  Bookman. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CalM.  Californian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

Cas.M  Cassier's  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CT.  Christian  Thought. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  'World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DM.  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 


EL 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

MP. 

ER. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

MR. 

Esq. 

Esquiline. 

NAR. 

Ex. 

Expositor. 

NatR. 

E-WR. 

Eastern  an  \  Western  Review. 

NatM. 

F. 

Forum. 

NC. 

FR. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

NEM. 

GGM. 

Goldthwaite's       Geographical 

NR. 

Magazine. 

NW 

GJ. 

Geographical  Journal. 

NH. 

GB. 

Greater  Britain. 

NN. 

GM. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

0. 

GOP. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

OD. 

GT. 

Great  Thoughts. 

OM. 

G"W. 

Good  "Words. 

PB. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

PhrenM 

HomR. 

Homiletic  Review. 

PL. 

HM. 

Home  Maker. 

PQ- 

HR. 

Health  Record. 

PRR. 

UE. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

InM. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

PR. 

IrER. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

PS. 

IrM. 

Irish  Monthly. 
Journal  of  Education. 

PSQ, 
PsyR. 

JEd. 

JMSI. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

Q. 

ice  Institution. 

QJEcon. 

JAES. 

Journal  of    the    Ass'n  of  En- 

gineering Societies. 

il: 

JRCI. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 

RC. 

JurR. 

Juridical  Review. 

San. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

SEcon. 

KO. 

King's  Own. 

SC. 

LAH. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

ScotGM. 

LH. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

ScotR. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

Scots. 

LQ. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Str. 

LuthQ. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

SunM. 

Luc. 

Lucifer. 

SunH. 

LudM. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

TB. 

^: 

Lyceum. 
Month. 

Treas. 
UE. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine 

UM. 

MAH. 

Magazine  of  Am.  HistOT-y- 

US. 

Men. 

Meaorah  Monthly. 

USM. 

MisR. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

WR. 

MisH. 

Missionary  Herald. 

YE. 

Men. 

Monist. 

YM. 

MM. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

YR. 

Mus. 

Music. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Methodist  Review. 

North  American  Review. 

National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterlv. 

Psychical  Review. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Re\'iews. 

Review  of  the  (Churches. 

Sanitarian. 

Social  Economist. 

School  and  College. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man 

Yale  Review. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  May  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  in  the 


Aberdeen.  Earl  of,  Black. 

Addisoombe,  the  East    India    Company's  Military   College, 

Black. 
Africa  : 

Mashonaland.  CP,  April. 

Twenty  Yeai's  in  Zambesia,  F.  C.  Selous.  GJ,  Apiil. 

Notes  on  a  Jrortion  of  the  Kalahari,  E.  Wilkinson,  GJ,  April. 

A  Year  in  Liberia,  Mary  E.  White,  GGM.  Mar. -April. 
Agricultural  Depression  and  Its  Remedies.  QR,  April. 
Alaska,  Th  -  Glaciers  of,  G.  F.  Wright,  ChHA. 
Alcohol  and  Distillation,  Discovery  of.  M.  Berthelot,  PS. 
American  Speech,  Futur>>  of,  D,  April  16. 
Amusements  of  the  Poor.  Lady  Jeune,  NatR. 
Anthropological  History  of  Europe,  J.  Beddoe.  ScotR,  Anril. 
Arbitration,    Compulsory,    an    Impossible    Remedy,    C    D. 

Wright,  F. 
Arbuthnot.  QR,  April. 
Archaeological  Notes.    .  P.  Taylor.  AR. 
Architecture : 

Architecture  in  San  Francisco,  E.  G.  Peixotto.  OM. 

Ethics  of  Architectxiral  Competitions.  J.  M.  Carrere,  EngM. 

A  Garden  in  Stone.  A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowling,  CR. 

Fire-Resisting  Construction.  W.  W.  Sabin.  JAES. 


Argentine  Republic  : 

La  Prensa  on  the  Argentine  Situation,  IR. 

Argentine  Railway.s,  C.  E.  Akers,  IR. 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  on"  the  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society,  QR, 

April. 
Arizona,  Lost  Races  of,  R.  E.  L.  Robinson,  CalM. 
Armies : 

Army  Clothing  and  Equipage,  Henry  Romeyn,  US. 

A  New  System  of  Drill  Regulations  for  Infantry,  US 

Standing  Army  of  the  United  States,  Lieut.  G.  Howard, 
Chaut. 

The  Army  and  Civil  War,  Black. 

The  Connaught  Rangers,  LudM. 
Artist  in  Japan,  An,  Robert  Blum,  Scrib. 
Astronomy : 

Proctor's  Old  and  New  Astronomy,  ER,  April. 

Is  the  Universe  Infinite  ?    Sir  R.  Ball,  FR. 

Corresponding  with  the  Planets,  CFM. 

Sun-Rays  and  Star-Beams,  Agnes  Giberne,  MP. 

The  Recent  Eclipse,  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  CR. 

What  Is  a  Star  Cluster  ?  A.  C.  Ranyard.  K. 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy,  G.  M.  Searle,  CW. 
Athens,  In  and  About  Modern,  W.  E.  Waters,  CJhaut. 
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Australasia  :  Coal  Pnxluction,  BTJ,  April. 
Australia : 

Gold-Bewitched  Victoria,  IR. 

Melanesia  aud  the  Labor  Traffic,  Bp.  MoutKomory.  XewR. 
Bacilli :  Do  They  Cause  Disease  ?  G.  W.  Bulnian,  WR. 
Bad  Lands.  In  the,  A.  H.  Svdenham,  GGM.  March-April. 
Bchring  Sea  Case,  The.  B.  F.  Tra<y.  NAR. 
Balloon  SiRualinK.  Electric.  JMSl. 
Belle  Isle.  Prison  Life  at.  .loseph  C.  Helm.  Cos. 
Beethoven's  ■"Immortal  Beloved,"  Mariam  Tenjjer,  Mus. 
Beveridge.  Kilhue.  Gertrude  Athertou,  Lipp. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism: 

The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Gas<juet.  DR.   Ainil. 

The  Incarnation  of  Modern  Theology.  LQ.  Ai)ril. 

Inspiration  and  Revelation.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC,  April. 
IBicyiling  :  Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel.  (). 
Birds.  Individuality  in.  Frank  Bolles.  AM. 
Birds:  Wanderers,  Mac. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  Helen  L.  Reed.  HM. 
Bogatzky.  Domestic  Life  of.  R.  S.  hiudlcr.  KO. 
Ponaparto.  .losi'ph.  in  Bordentown.  F.  Marion  Crawfonl,  C5I. 
Book  Plates.  H   Gough.  ScotR.  April. 
Braddock  Campaign.  The,  G<'orge  Washington.  ,S<rili. 
Brahmanism.  Past  and  Present— II..  T.  M.  Lin<lHay.  MisK. 
Brendan's  Fabulous  Voyage,  Manjuess  of  Bute   ScotK.  April. 
Brooks.  Phillips,  and  Harvard  Cniversity.  A.  McKcnzie.  XEM. 
Brooks,  Philliiis.  Rev.  .\rthur  Brooks.  Harii. 
Browning,  Robert— The  Man.  W.  H.  Kingsland.  PL. 
Buchanan,  George,  aud  the  lu<iuisitiou.  P.  H.  Brown.  Scotl{. 

April. 
BuddhLsm.  Pi-obable  Future  of.  E.  Tribolet,  MisR. 
BtKldhism.  Esoti-ri.'.  Prof.  Max  Muller.  SC. 
Budilhisin,  The  Morality  of.  C.  (ialton.  M. 
Building  SiM-ieties.  Ly,  April. 
California  : 

.\rchitocture  iti  San  Frau<'isco.  E.  (i.  Peixotto.  OM. 

Silk  Culture  as  a  California  Industry.  F.  R.  Endros.  OM. 

Shearing  Time  on  Santa  Rosa  I.sland,  OM. 
Canada  : 

The  Humors  of  a  Canadian  Elei-tion.  W.  F.  St<K-klev.  '\la<-. 

Home  Rule  Bill  and  Canadian  Constitution.   H.  H.   Bellot, 
WR. 
•Canary  Islands:  An  Exibange  for  Gibraltar,  Capt-  Gambier. 

Carlyle  in  the  Role  of  Lover.  Mary  .1.  Onahan,  B<'lni. 
Caterpillars'  D  v  ellings.  E.  A.  Butler.  K. 
'C  tholic  Churih  : 

Cathohcs,  Ameri<ran.  L'njuat  Strictures  of.  T.  M.  CrowL-y, 
A.I  P. 

The  Policy  of  Leo  XIII.,  Father  Brandi.  CR. 

The  Bereiigarian  Controversy  and  its  Antece<Ieiit8.  .1.  Rick- 
aby,  M. 

The  Great  .Schism  o'  the  We^t.  S.  F.  Smith.  M. 
•Cavour,  Count,  on  the  Repeal  of   the  I'nion.  1-ady  Wood.  XC. 
■Chain,  A  weldless.  Ludwig  Herman.  .l.\E.s.  Man-h. 
Chamois  Hunt,  A,  O. 

Chara<!tor  :  Are  .\oquired  Characters  Inherit<»d  ?    A.  R.  Wal- 
lace, FR. 
•Charles  I..  A  Pa.s.sage  in  the  Life  of.  Mrs.  Grange.  DR.  Ai)ril. 
Charles  the  Great— Hia  Relations  to  the  Chunh.  .1.  F.  Hurst. 

MR. 
•Chatham  I.slands  and  Their  Story.  H.  O.  Forl>es.  FR 
•Chomistrv.  Synthetic.  Prof.  Thon>e.  FK. 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair.  .Tames  P.  Holland.  Chaut. 
■Cholera  : 

Propagation  and  Prevention  of  Cholera.  R.  Roose.  NewR. 

The  Cholera  Profipect  in  1««.  D.  B.  St.  .1.  R<K>sa.  EngM. 

Cholera  and  ("a.shmir.  A.  Mitra.  San. 

Sanitary  Science  and  the  Coming  Cholera,  C.  R.  Hammer- 
ton.  Chaut. 
<Christiauity.  Evolution  of.  Prior  to  Dr.  Ablx)tt,  O.  Cone,  A. 
Christian  L  nitv.  The  Brotherh<K)d  of.  T.  F.  Seward.  A. 
Church  Army  Lalxtr  Homes.  E.  Clifford.  EI. 
Church  and  ("'hristianity  : 

The  Sacraments  C.  H.  Waller.  A.  B.  Bru<e.  RC.  April. 

Importance  of  the  Study  of  Christian  Ethics.  EconR.  April. 

The  Church  of  Jeru.salem  and  the  Gentile  Mission,  LQ.  Api^il. 

Christian  Mvstici.sm,  F.  Hartmann.  Luc.  April. 

The  Great  FJnigma  and  Its  Answer.  LQ.  April. 
Church  of  England  : 

The  System  of  Chunh  Patronage,   W.  R    Buckland.  RC. 
April. 

Recollections  of  the  Church  Movement  of  IKH.  NH. 
Church  in  Scotland  : 

Jubilee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  MaeAulay,  SunH. 

The  Divine  Right  of  the  Church.  J.  Herkless.  Soots. 
Churches  :  Memory  of  Old  St.  Pauls.  W.  C.  Sydney,  GM. 
Churches.  American.  Foreigners  and.  S.  L.  Loomis,  Chaut. 
Churchyards.  Some  Pretty,  O. 
Cider-Making.  S.  Baring-Gould,  GW. 
Cincinnati,  The  Society  of  the,  John  Bunting.  Lipp. 
Civilization.  American.  Columbian  Exposition  and.  H.  Van 

Brunt,  AM. 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Cl.-iims  of,  on  President  Cleveland,  AJP. 
Clairvaux,  Bernard  of,  LQ,  April. 
Cleveland's  Tasks  and  Opportunities.  C.  F.  Adams.  F. 
climate :   Its  Influence  on  Race,  J.  W.  Fort«scue,  NC. 


Coke.  Lady  Mary.  Foreign  Tours  of.  ER.  April. 
Coleridge,  Father,  M. 

Colonies,  British  :   Tendency  of  the  Colonies,  GB,  Ajiril. 
Colorado  and  Its  Capital,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Columbus,  Christopher  : 
The  Apotheosis  of  Christopl»er  (\)lumbu8,  J.  J.  O'Shea,  CW. 
Columbus.  Vespucius  and  Nfagdlan.  T.  Magee,  CalM. 
Comedie  Francaise  at  Chicago.  The,  Francisque  Sarcey,  Scrib. 
I'ommerson.  Philibert,  Naturalist.  ER,  April. 
Confucius.  The  Etliics  of.  as  Seen  in  Japan.  J.  H.  DeForest,  AR. 
( 'on.seryatiye  Party  :    Tory  Press  and  Tory  Party,  NatR. 
Cooking.  Scientiflc.  in  the  New  England  Kit<hen.  E.  H.  Rich- 
ards, F. 
<  "oral  Sea.  a  Glimpse  in  the.  Helen  Milman.  (J  W. 
Cotton  as  a  Fa«'tor  in  Progress.  D.  A.  Tomkins.  EngM. 
t^owper.  William.  LQ.  April. 
Crete,  Res<»arches  in.  Profes-sor  Halbherr,  Ant. 
Cricket.  Rust  r.  a.  Fiennes,  NewR. 
Cycling.  II.  H.  Griffin.  YM. 

Cricket  in  Canada,  (.i.  G.  S.  Lindsey.  DM.  April. 
Criminology.  The  New  .School  of,  \V.  W.  WUloughby,  AJP 
Crinoline  Folly.  Helen  <t.  Rcob.  Cos. 

('romwell.  Oliver,  as  a  Soldier,  W.  O'Connor  Morris,  US. 
Curreui'y  Reform.  William  Knapi).  AJP. 
Curtis,  (leorge  William.  Arthur  Ca.ssot,  ('haut. 
Dale,  Dr.  R.  W..  YM. 

Darwinism.  A  (generation  of.  W.  .T.  Wright,  PQ. 
Deatli  and  After.  Mrs   Besant.  Luc.  A|)nl. 
Death  as  a  Factor  in  Progress.  W.  Hutchinson,  NAR. 
Decoration  Day  ;  Thirty  Years  After,  Charles  Wrig  t,  Treas. 
Di<'kens.  In  the  Fo<>tstei)s  of,  Harger  Ragan,  (Jos. 
Dietary  for  the  Si<k.  Dyce  Duckworth.  PS. 
Drowned.  Resascitatioii  of  the  Apparently.  E.  H  Killick,  DM. 

April. 
Earth(iujik.".   The  Charleston.  Ruth  Raymond.  GGM.  Mar., 

April. 
Education: 
See  Kil  lira  I  if/11  null  E<lucutional  Reviev. 
Southern  Wom«'n  in  Ediication.  Olive  R.  Jefferson,  (.'haut. 
The  Euk1i>1i  Question.  .1.  J   (treenough.  AM. 
An  Itnpei  ial  I'niversity  for  Women.  Canon  Browne,  NC. 
On  the  F^lncation  of  Girls.  Mac. 
Security  ot  Tenure  for  Primary  Teachers,  WR. 
The  Position  of  the  Certified  T^a^her.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  NewR. 
.St.  Paul's  School.  LudM. 
Westminster  School.  R    Blathwayt.  CFM. 
Egjpt  : 
England  in  Egyjit   LQ.  April. 
Mr.  Milner  on  tgypt.  IR. 

Irrigation  and  Agriculture  in  Egypt.  Hc:otGM,  April. 
.\  Walk  in  Alexandria.  A    R   Dowling.  NC. 
Literary  Dis<ovei-ie*  in  Egviit.  QR.  April. 
The  Agram  Mummy.  Mrs.  McClure.  NC. 
Eaton:  Whit  Tuesday  at  Old  E  on.  J.  W.  Sherer,  GM. 
Eliot.  George    Her  Portrayal  of  Religious  Chara<!tors.  PQ. 
Extra<lition  Treaty.  The  Russian.  George  Kcnnan.  F. 
Fans,  Mrs.  Parr.  Ata. 

Farmer.  How  S<^ience  Is  Heljiing  the.  C.  S.  Plumb.  PS. 
Fi'-lix  PAre.  Ellis  S<hreilM'r.  M. 
Fi'-tion  : 
.\rt  of  Wiiting  Fiction  for  Children.  Mrs.  MoleHWorth,  Ata. 
The  Roiuanti'-  Profi>ssions.  Mac. 
Finance  : 
Capital :  Fixed  and  Circulating.  W.  H.  Mallo<:k.  NatR. 
Some  Realism  R<'garding  Silver.  E.  I.  Vassault,  OM. 
S<^)me  Fictions  in  Finance.  Edwin  Mead.  AJP. 
Fisheries  in  American  History.  The.  George  A.  Rich.  Chaut. 
Flax  Culture  in  Scotland.  CI. 

Folk  Lore.  Japanese}.  Helen  Gregory  Flesher,  CalM. 
Folk-Lore  and  Superstitions  Concerning  Plants,  Chaut. 
Fontainebleau.  ER.  Arml. 
Formes.  Karl.  Anna  (ox  .Stevens.  Mus..  April. 
France ; 
French  Scare  of  1H75.  M.  de  Blowitz.  Harp. 
A  Model  Masonic  Government.  Lv.  April. 
The  Colonial  Policy  of  France.  ER.  April. 
The  People  of  France,  LH. 
Revival  of  the  Spiritual  Ideal  in  France.  NatR. 
Frances  Anne  Kemble.  Henry  Lee.  AM. 
Kriesland  :  Legends  of  the  North  Frisian  Inlands.  W.  G.  Black, 

GM. 
Gambling  in  Connecticut.  Suppression  of  PcxtlRoom,  AR. 
Gaines :  Old  Berkshire  School  Games.  E.  E.  Thoyts,  Ant. 
(rames  at  Ball.  The  Evolution  of.  H.  O.  Hutchinson,  Black, 
(■reology.  American.  Tribute  of  the  French  Academy  to,  PS. 
(iermaii  Wine  Industry.  BTJ.  April. 

(ribraltar;  An  Exchange  for  Gibraltar.  Captain  GamVner,  FR. 
(Glacial  Man  in  Ohio.  Evidences  of.  G.  F.  Wright,  PS. 
Glaciers  of  Alaska,  The,  G.  F.  Wright,  ChHA. 
Gobelins.  Les.  Mrs   M.  A.  Waddell  Rogers.  Chaut. 
Gold  Fields  of  Dutch  Guiana.  A.  I.  Mather,  EngM. 
(Gordon  Riots,  L.  Johnson,  M. 
Grant.  Sir  Rope.  Lord  Wolseley.  USM. 
(rreeks.  Religion  of  the.  A.  B.  Hyde,  (Thaut. 
Greek  Liturgies.  Mis-sa  Cate<:humenorum  in  the.  DR.  April 
Guiana.  Dutch,  The  Gold  Fields  of,  A.  I.  Mather,  EngM. 
Hall,  Dr.  Newman,  GT. 
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Handwriting  aud  Character,  Lady  Mildred  Boyutoii,  Long. 

Handwriting,  Character  in,  Louis  Brough,  MM. 

flarley  House  Institutes,  KO. 

Ilavvaiiau  Revolution,  The,  T.  H.  Davies,  NC. 

Hawaiian  Situation,  The,  T.  H.  Davies,  NAR. 

Hawthorne  at  North  Adams,  Bliss  Perry. 

Herbart  and  Pestalozzi  C'ompared,  W.  T.  Harris.  EdKA. 

Highways,  The  Caro  of  Existing,  W.  E.  McClintock,  EngM. 

Holland  :    Holder,  the  Portsmouth  of  Holland,  EWR,  April. 

Horticvilture,  Woman  in  Commercial,  Maggie  D.    Rramard, 

CalM. 
Human  Race,  Age  of  the,  J.  A.  Zahm,  ACQ. 
Iberian  Peninsula,  Geography  and  Social  Conditions  of,  GJ, 

April. 
Ibsou's  Poems,  H.  H.  Bi)yesen,  Cos. 
Immigrants,  European  Peasants  as.  N.  S.  Shaler.  AM. 
Immigration,  Unrestricted,  Dangerous,  W.  R.  \A'ood,  AJP. 
Imperial  Institute,  Sir  Somers  Vine,  EI. 
India : 

^The  French  in  India,  Miss  C.  M.  Younge.  MP. 
-Rulers  of  India,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  USM. 

Women's  Work  iu  India.  YW. 

The  Car  of  Jagaunath  in  India.  C.  Merk.  SunH. 

The  Towers  ot  Silence,  W.  Bourchier,  EI. 
Indians  : 

Are  the  Indians  Becoming  Extinct  ?    J.  W.  Powell,  F. 

The  Indian  Problem,  John  Edwards,  ChHA. 

Indian  Types,  George  Holme,  MM. 
Industrial  Schools  and  Juvenile  Crime,  A.  W.  W.  Drew,  CR. 
Inspiration,  Scriptural,  Rival  Theories  on  H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  CW. 
Insurance,  Life,  Which  is  the  B  st  Form  of.  NAR. 
Ireland : 

A  Statutory  Nation.  ER,  April. 

Home  Rule,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  on.  CR. 

Home  Rule  Bill,  Irish  Opinion,  Prof.  Dowden.  PR. 

The  Financial  Clauses  or  the  Bill,  CR. 

Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Canadian  Constitution,  WR. 

Ireland's  '  Decay  "  and  Ulster's  Defiance.  S.  J.  Low,  NatR. 

Struggle  for  the  Union,  Black. 

The  Landlord's  Vocation,  Ly,  Api-il. 

Irish  Industries  Association,  IrM. 

Women's  Higher  Education  in  Ii-elaud,  Ly,  Axiril. 
Japan,  An  Artist  in,  Robert  Blum,  Scrib. 
Japan,  An  Evangelistic  Tour  in,  G.  W.  Knox.  ChHA. 
Japanese  Folk-  Lore,  Helen  Gi-egory-Flesher,  CalM. 
Japanese  Home  Life,  W.  D.  Eastlake,  PS. 
Japanese  Smile,  Tlie,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  AM. 
Jesuit  Doctrine  of  Obedience,  J.  A.  Symonds,  FR. 
Jews  : 

Mommsen  on  Anti-Semitism,  Men. 

The  Anti-Semitic  Movement,  S.  Whitman,  CR. 

The  Preservation  of  the  Jews,  Henrich  Stein.  Men. 

The  Language  of  the  .Jew,  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Men. 

The  Jew  in  Business  and  Social  Life,  Adam  E.  Bloom,  AJP. 
Jogues  Pdre,  Dr.  T.  Bowman  Stephenson,  SunM. 
Johnson,  Samuel  William,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Journalism  : 

Press  and  Parliament,  H.  W.  Massingham.  NewR. 

Beginnings  of  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Pi-ess,  ScotR,  Api-il. 

Punch  and  F.  C.  Buruand,  W.  Roberts,  GT. 
Ka-shmir,  Summer  Days  in,  F.  P.  Lefroy,  CalM. 
Key-Flowers,  Lady  Lindsay,  NewR. 
Kidnapping  and  White  Slavery,  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  LH. 
Labor  Questions : 

Labor  and  Capital  Limited,  Rev.  W.  Barry,  DR,  April. 

What  Is  a  Fair  Wage  ?   Miss  C.  Black,  NewR. 

The  Eight-Hours  Question,  J.  T.  Blanchard.  WR. 

Co-operators  and  Profit-Sharing,  W.  E.  Snell.  EconR,  April. 

Labor  in  New  Zealand,  BTJ,  April. 

Recent  Labor  Rulings  by  Federal  Courts.  A.  F.  Walker.  F. 

The  Eight-Hour  Movement  in  England.  John  Rae,  SEcon. 

Organized  Labor  and  the  Law,  E.  Arden.  Chaut. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Strike,  Frank  F.  Sargent.  NAR. 

Women  Wage-Earners,  Helen  Campbell,  A. 
Lally's  Visit  to  England  in  174.5,  P.  Dixon,  EH,  April. 
Lantern  Lecturing,  A.  W.  Scott.  PB.  April. 
Lantern  in  the  Schools,  Tl>e,  W.  F.  C  Morsell.  Ed. 
Larcom,  Lucy,  J.  L.  Onderdonk.  D,  May  1. 
Latin  Hymns  and  English  Versions,  H.  T.  Henry.  ACQ. 
Law,  A  Few  Anomalies  in  English— II..  C.  O.  Ovington,  L^M. 
Law,  Anglo-Saxon,  Sir  F.  Pollock.  EH,  April. 
Law  as  a  Profession  for  Young  Men,  A.  Birrell,  YM. 
Liberia,  A  Year  in,  Mary  E.  White  GGM.  March- April. 
Libraries,  Old  Church,  T.  F.  T.  Dyer,  SunH. 
Libraries,  Public,  Economic  Features  of.  T.  L.  Kelso,  A. 
Liszt,  Franz,  Pianist,  Composer  and  Master,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 

Mus. 
Literature :   Future  of  English  Letters,  W.  M.  Colles,  NewR. 
London  Programme,   C.  A.  Whitmore,  NatR. 
Lotl,  Pierre,  QR,  April. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Charles  E.  Norton.  Harp. 
Lumbering  in  the  Northwest,  J.  E.  Jones.  Cos. 
Lyon,  Robert  A.,  A  Scotch  Non-juring  Priest,  NH. 
Maartens,  Maarten,  Bkman. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  and  His  Rhymes  for  a  Little  Girl,  EI. 
Mada  ascar :   Mourning  for  the  Queen,  Archdeacon  Chiswell, 
NH. 


Madagascar  and  C'atholi*'  Missions,  B.  J.  (  liuch,  ACQ. 

Magellau,  Columbus,  Vospucius,  and,  T.  Magee,  CalM. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  Life  and  Speeches  of,  OR,  April. 

Mauc^huria,  Russian  Acciuisition  of,  QR,  April. 

Map  of  the  World,  A  Colossal,  CJ. 

Ma.  ket  Places,  Romance  of,  C.I. 

Miiscagni,  Pictro,  Ashton  R,  Willard,  NEM. 

Massaja,  Cardinal,  E.  M.  Gierke,  DR,  April. 

Maveri<:ks.  R.  B.  Townshend,  NC. 

Medical  Services  in  Time  of  "War.  P.  P.  Nichols,  JMSI. 

Melanesia  and  the  Labor  Tiaffic,  Bishoi)  Montgomery,  NewR. 

Melchizedek,  The  Order  of.  J.  N.  Fracfeuburgli,  MR. 

Mexico  :  On  the  Viga  Canal,  Y.  H.  Addis,  CalM. 

Migrations  of  the  Nations.  .1.  B.  Bury,  ScotR,  April. 

Military  Misconceptions,  James  Chester,  JMSI. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Fenwick.  at  Home,  A.  Dawson,  YW. 

Milton  as  an  Educati>r.  Phillips  Brooks,  NEM. 

Ministry.  Primary  Qualifications  for  the,  D.  N.  Beach,  AR. 

Minneapolis   Public  Schools  of,  a  d  Others,  .1.  M.  Rice,  F. 

Minto,  Prof.,  .1.  Quail,  Scots. 

Mogul  Empire.  Travels  m  the,  QR,  April. 

Moles  and  their  Like,  R.  Lydekker.  K. 

Mortality  and  Morbidity  Statistics,  H.  K.  Bell,  San. 

Moulton,  Rev.  W.  F.,  RC,  April. 

Muir,  John,  J.  Swett,  CM. 

Musical  Notations,  Mus..  April. 

Nansen,  Dr.,  at  Home.  TB. 

Na  oleon  as  a  Model  Husband,  Max  Maury.  BelM. 

National  Guard,  South  Dakota,  Concluded,  P.  Leary,  Jr.,  O. 

Natural  .Selection,  Inadequacy  of— II.,  Herbert  Spencer,  PS. 

Naval  Academy,    Life  and  Study  at  the,  W.  G.  Richardson, 

NEM. 
Navies  : 
Mahan  on  Maritime  Power,  ER,  April;  J.  P  Maurice,  U.SM. 
The  Battle  of  La  Hogue  aud  Maritime   War,  QR,  April. 
Naval  Preparations  of  James  II.,  in  16S8,  EH,  April. 
Queenstown  to  Slieerness  in  Torpedo  Boat  No.  6.5,  EI. 
Sailors'  Wives,  USM. 

Our  Mercantile  Re'-erve  as  Commeice  Protectors,  USM. 
Neale,  E.  V.,  as  a  Christian  Socialist,  EconR,  April. 
Needlecraft,  C. 

Nerve  Cells,  Changes  in,  G.  W.  Peckham,  EdRA. 
Nervous  Atmosphere.  Theoiy  of.  As.,  1st  qr. 
Netherlands,  Industrial  Schools  in  the,  Myra  A.  Dooley,  A. 
New  Testament.  Essential  Changes  in  the,  .1.  B.  Finch,  HomR. 
New  York,  The  Evolution  ot,  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  Harp. 
New  Zealand.  Future  of,  GB. 
New  Zealand,  Labor  in,  BTJ,  April. 
Nicaragua,  Personal  Recollections  of,  G.  Gaul.  CM. 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The,  R.  H.  McDonald.  Jr.,  CalM. 
North,  Lord,  the  Sleeping  Premier,  TB. 
Novel,  Pedagogical  Value  of  the.  M.  S.  Merwin,  Cos. 
Obedience.  .Jesuit  Doctrine  of,  .1.  A.  Symonds,  FR. 
0"C®nnor,  T.  P.,  YM. 
•  Ohio,  Evidences  of  Glacial  Man  in.  G.  F.  Wright,  PS. 
Orange,  House  of.  Ancestors  of,  Ched  Mijatovich,  EWR, April. 
Orange  Tree,  T.  H.  B.  Graham.  GM. 

Orient  :  The  Destinies  of  the  Far  East.  G.  N.  Curzon.  NatR. 
Ouananiche  Fishing,  A.  Haggard.  Black. 
Pacific,  Islands  of  the,  H.  B.  Goddard.  HM. 
Painting,  Decorative,  at  the  World's  Fair,  W.  L.  Eraser,  CM. 
Pampas  Plumes,  Among  the,  Clara  S.  Brown.  CalM. 
Paris,  American  Society  in,  Mary  B.  Ford,  Co«. 
Parliament,  British  : 
The  English  Parliament.  ER.  April 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.  H.  W.  Lucy,  Str,  April. 
The  Unionist  Reaction.  QR.  A  pril 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  W.  H.  Robinson.  WR. 
Press  and  Parliament,  H.  W.  Massingham,  NewR. 
Parr,  Thomas,  E.  A.  King,  Arg. 
Pascal.  Mac. 

Paul,  St.,  in  the  Footprints  of,  E.  J.  Hardy,  Q. 
Paupers,  A  Palace  of.  at  Genoa,  Lady  Meath,  GT. 
Pension  Bureau.  Inside  View  of  the.  A.  B.  Casselman.  CM. 
Pension  List  Revision,  Further  Views  of,  NAR. 
Pension  System,  Anomalies  of  Our  Private,  F. 
Perigord,  E,  H.  Barker,  TB. 
Peru  and  Its  People,  3'ajor  A.  F.  Seai-s,  Chaut. 
Pestalozzi  and  Herbart  Cc^mpared.  W.  T.  Harris,  EdRA. 
Peter,  The  True  Gospel  According  to,  D.  Kemble,  MR. 
Peter,  Apocryphal  Gospel  of.  Lately  Recovered,  A.  .1.  Maas, 

ACQ. 
Petroleum  Supply  of  the  World,  BTJ.  April. 
Philanthropy  and.  Politics.  Edmond  Kelly,  CRev. 
Photography  : 
See  Photo-Beacon,   American  Amateur  Photographer  and 

Wilson''s  Photof/raphic  ifac/azine. 
The  Photographer  and  the  Artist,  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  Chaut. 
Military  Uses  of  Photography,  A.  Williams,  JMSI. 
Physical  Culture— IX.,  BelM. 
Physical  Geography  : 
Distribution  of  Temperature  Over  the  Sea.  ScotGM,  April, 
Deep  Sea  Deposits.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  K. 
Pike,  T.  Southwell,  GM. 
Pilgrimages,  Edward  Walford.  NH. 

Playwrights.  Contemporary  French.  A .  Hornblower,  Coa. 
Poetry,  Catholicity  in  Modem,  R.  P.  Carton,  IrM. 
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Poetry.  Aristopkanes'  Philosophy  of.  Helen  L.  Reed.  BL. 

Poets."  Five  English  :  Retnrspection.  A.  I).  Innes.  MP. 

Pobce  in  Eleven  Cities  of  the  United  State.s.   R.   Wheatley. 

Chaut. 
Political  Ei-onomv  :  Economic  Fallacies.  ER.  April. 
Pope  in  WashiuKton,  The.  J.  H.  Vincent.  F. 
Porter.  General  Horace,  O    R.  Miller.  MM. 
Postal  Reforinerti,  English,  T.  L.  James.  Cos. 
Preas  Club  of  Chicairo.  An  Hour  with    the,  L.  Ketclium,  BelM. 
Pri.son,  Rise  and  Fall  of  Milbank,  (1.  R.  Vicars.  CtM. 
Provence,  An  Embaasy  to,  Thomas  A.  .lanvici'.  CM. 
Providence  as  a  Doctrine  of  Scii-nce.  (J.  I).  Armstrouj,?.  PQ. 
Puma,  The  Spoil  of  the,  Oill>ert  Parki*r,  Cos. 
(Quebec  :     A  Discontented  Province,  H.  L.  Kel.sou.  Harp. 
Queen  Victoria  and  Her  Eastern  Empire,  EW'R,  April. 
Ouixote,  Don,  S.  T   Irwin.  MP. 
Racing  :     Kings  and  Queens  of  the  Turf,  O. 
Railways  : 

Gravity  System  of  Rapid  Transit,  B.  S.  Henning.  Engil. 

English   and   American   Railways— II..    \V.   M.     Ackworth. 
hfngM. 

The  Cost  of  Street  Railway   Building.    T.  \V .  Harris,  EngM, 

Railway  Tariffs.  .lames  L.'Cowles,  A. 

Xote«  on  Englisii  Railways.  E.  K.  Turner.  .lAES,  March. 

The  Railway  Rates'  Muddle,  IR. 
Religions,  the  World's   First   Parliament  of.  J.   H.  Bnrrows, 

HomR. 
Rome  a  True  Ally  of  the  Republic,  J.  F.  Loughliu,  F. 
Rome  Revisited,  Frederii-  Hai-rison.  FR. 
Royal  Humane  So<-iety.  Str.  Aoril. 

Rural  Life  :  Old-Fashioned   Folk  in  an  English  Village.  SuiiM. 
Ruskin's  Letters  to  William  Ward,  Bknian. 
Russia,  Our  First  Ambassadors  to.  .1.  Corbett,  Mac. 
iiussia  in  Asia  : 

The  Invasion  of  India  by  Russia.  Caiititiii  Vounghusbaiid.  NC. 

Russian  Ac^iuisition  of  Manchuria.  Bla<'k 
Russian  Extradition  Treiity.  The,  (ieorge  Keiinaii.  F. 
Salvation  Army,  So<'ial  Scheme  of  the,  U.  E.  Vincent.  AJP. 
Salvini,  Leaves  from  the  Autobiography  of,  CM. 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  The   Hawaiian  Re\i)lntion,  T.   H.   Davies, 

NC. 
Sanitation  : 

Municipal  Sanitation  :  Defects  in  American  Cities,  F. 

Sanitary  Science  and  the  Coming  Cholera.  C.  R.  Hauimei' 
ton,  Cnaut. 
Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  QR,  April 
SatoUi  :     An    AmiTican   Viceroy    from    the    Vatican.    I..    W. 

Ba<'on,  F. 
Slaumarez.  Admiral,  A   T,  Mahan,  AM. 
.Saxon  Switz«;rland,  .lamos  Barker,  CFM 
Schools,  Industrial   in  the  Netherlands   M.  A.  Dooley,  A 
Schools,  Public,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Others.  .1.  M.  Rl<-c.  F. 
S<'illy  Islands  and  the  Scillonians,  C. 
Scripture,  The  Canon  of.  J.  B.  .Shearer  PQ. 
Si-riptural  Texts,  Light  on,  Wm.  Hayes  AVard.  HomR 
Sculpture,  The  Father  of  Mcxlern,  C.S  .lohnson.  MM 
.Sculpture,  American  Sch<H)l  of.  W.  O.  Partridge,  A. 
Sea.  Deep,  Growth  of  Our  Knowl<'dge  of  the,  PS. 
St^attle,  The  City  of.  J.  W.  Pratt,   NEM. 
Selous.  Fre<lerick   Courteney,  African   Hunter.  W.  T.  Stead. 

RR. 
Serfdom  in  England.  Hi.story  of.  X.  J.  Ashlev,  EconR.  April 
Shakeepieare,  Bacon  vs..  I.  Donnelly,  F.  E.  Sc"helling.  A 
Sheep  :  Shearing  Time  on  .Santa  Riwji  I.sland.  OM 
Shipbuilding  Davs  at  Duxburv.  C)ld,  Lucy  P.  Higgins.  NEM. 
Shipping  :  The  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea.  'W.  .1.  (iordoii.  LH 
Silk  Culture  a«  a  California  Industry.  Emma  R.    Endres.  OM. 
Single-Tax  Movement.  GB.  Aijril. 
Smile,  The  .liipanese,  Lafcadio  Hearn.  AM. 
Smith.  Professor.  The  Trial  of,  W.  S.  P  Brvan.  PQ 
•Socialism  in  the  Western  Stat«5.  Frank  B.  1'ra<-y.  F. 
Socialist  Millennium.  How  a  would  Work.  RR. " 
•South  Carolina,  Sanitary  Advantages  of,  A.  IC    Bell,  Sau. 
South  Dakota  National  Guard.  Concluded.  P.  Leary,  Jr.,  O. 
Socialist  Leaders.  Some.  LQ.  April. 
.Socialism  and  Present  Social  Ills,  .J.  R.  Emdean.  WR. 
Society.  American,  in  Paris.  Mary  B.  Ford,  Cos. 
.Somerset,  Lady  Henry,  at  Home."  YW. 
Somerset.  Ladv  :  How  She  Became  a  Public  Speaker,  CSJ. 
Sono,  Mdme.  Tel,  Japanese  Lady  La*vyer,  GT. 
"Spirit   Photography"   and   Remarks  on   nuorescence,   PB. 

April. 
Stanford.  Leland.  Carter  H,  Hepburn,  MM. 
St«am  Engineering.  Progress  in— I.,  R.  H.  Thurston.  EngM. 


Strikes  and  Boycotts,  Economics  of.  George  Gauton,  SEcon. 

.Suicides  and  Modern  Civilization.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  A. 

Sunday,  Who  Are  the  Chief  Assailants  of.  J.  Cook,  CD,  April. 

Swift.  Dean  :  The  Journal  to  Stella,  Austin  Dobson,  Long. 

Switzerland  as  a  Nui-sery  of  Politics,  Joseph  King,  AR. 

Symonds.  John  Addington.  D,  May  I. 

.Syria,  Earlv  Languages  of.  Major  Condor,  ScotR,  April. 

Tammanv  Hall,  Warren  Taylor,  MM. 

Te<;hnical  Education  for  Loudon.  Wm.  Garnett,  EdRL. 

Telautograph,  The,  Elisha  Gray,  Cos. 

Telautograph,  Prof.  Gray's  New.  Wm.  Meyer,  Jr..  Eng 

Telegraphing  :  How  They  Telegraph,  CJ. 

Telephony,  Single- Wire  Non-Insulated,  JMSI. 

Temperance  and  Liquor  Traffic  : 

The  Veto  Bill.  C.  Walker.  FR. 

Regulation  of  the  Drink   Traffic.  John  Mann,  Jr.,  Scotlt. 
April. 

Alcohol  Monop()ly  in  Switzerland.  J.  King.  EconR,  April. 

Treatment  of  Disease  without  Alcohol.  As,  1st  qr. 
Tennvson.  Lord  : 

Teiinvson  as  a  Nature  Poet.  T.  Watts.  NC. 

Teiinvson's  Great  Allegory.  W.  Walsh.  (JM. 

liecollections  of  Lord  Teiinvson.  J.  A.  Svmonds,  CM. 
Theology.  Biblical.  Phdip  Scliaff.  HomR.  " 
Tlieologv.  The  Decadence  of.  John  Burroughs,  NAR. 
Theosop"liy  :  See  Contents  of  Lucifvr. 
The  iKophy,  Pnwtical.  Kate  BufBiigton  Davis,  A. 
Thought  and  Langu.-ige.  11.  C.  Alexander.  PQ. 
Tibetjins.  Isjitn-lla  L.  liishop.  LH. 
Trade.  International,  Henry  (4rey,  AJP. 

Transit.  Rapid.  The  (travity  System  of.  B.  S.  Henning.  EngM. 
Trout.  How  to  Cat<h  the  Wily,  H   P.  Beach.  O. 
Truce,  The  Flag  of.  G.  S.  Cantenter.  JMSI. 
Cll.-ithorne.  The  Late  Archbishop.  ACQ. 
Cniversitie    :   <'ainl)ridge  "  Apostles.''  It,  Ncnd,  NewR. 
(jniversity  Exti-nsion— III.,  M.  (t.  Brumbaugh.  Ed. 
Urban  VI.,  More  Light  on  the  Election  of,  C.  G.  Herbermann^ 

ACQ. 
Utah  :    The  Nine  Mile  Caiion,  C.   H.  'VanDorn,  OGM.  March 

April. 
V«iJ)U<-ius.  Columbus  and  Magellan,  T.  Magee.  CalM. 
Violin  and  Its  Ancestry.  W.  F.  Oattw.  Miis,  April-May. 
Wagner  and  His  Work.  H<'nry  Ha<lger,  Mus,  April. 
Wales,  Prince  of.  at  Sand  inghain,  Str.  April 
Walker.   Gen.  :     A   Forgotten   Page  in    History.  F.   G.   Bart- 

lett.  Om. 
Walton's  Angler  and  Its  Bibliography,  J.  L.  High,  D.  April  l»i. 
Ward.  Artemus.  Relics  of.  D.  G.  Seitz,  CM, 
Washington,  (Jeorge.  on  Biaddock's  Campaign,  Scrib. 
Wealth.  A.  P.  PealKKly.  AR. 

Weather  and  Climat<>,  Study  of.  R.  H.Scott,  Long. 
Weatherco<'ks  and  Vanes,  'W.  Hogg.  Str.  April. 
Weismann,  Prof<»s>iir.  Theroies  of,  Herbert  Spencer,  CR. 
Wells,  Holv,  of  Scotland.   R.  C.  Hope,  Ant. 
West  Indies  in  IWfti,  Lord  BrasM-v.  FR. 
Whist  and  Whist  Players  in  England.  TB. 
Whittier.  J.  ii.,  Mrs.  Mavo.  Ata. 
Wills.  The  Ethics  of.  T.  C.  Fry,  Econ  R.  ApHl. 
Wills  and  Testaments.  La«t,  C. 
Women  : 

Wome  I  'Wage  Earners.  Helen  Campbell.  A. 

Woman  s  wTirk  for  Woman.  Elizabeth  P.  Gould.  Ed. 

Types  of  Heroic  Women— III..  Mattie  E.  Pettus.  HM. 

Some  Noble  Works  of  Catholic  Women.  L  .A.  Toomv',  CW. 

Southern  Women  in  Education,  Olive  R.  Jefferson.  Chaut. 

'Woman's  Part  in  the  World's  Fair,   Virginia  C.  Meredith, 
RR. 
World's  Fair : 

A  Dream  Citv.  Candaf;o  Wheeler,  H  irp. 

Foreign  Nations  at  the  W^orld's  Fair.  NAR. 

Tyrol  at  the  W^orld's  Fair.  C.  H.  Couraen.  MM. 

The  Columbian  Exp<^)sition,  J.  J.  Peatfield.  CalM. 

Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  J.  P.  Holland,  Chaut. 

New  England  at  the  W^orld's  Fair,  W.  i ..  Downes,  NEM. 

Judaism  at  the  World's  OjlumViian  Exposition.  Men. 

How  to  Live  at  the  World's  Fair.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Handy,  HM. 

Decorative  Painting  at  the  World's  Fair,  W.  L.  Eraser,  CM. 

Hand-Camera  Guide  to  the  World's  Fair,  F.  T.  Todd,  AP. 
April. 

Bishop  Coxe  on  Sunday  Closing  at  the  'World's  Pair,  CD, 
April. 
Zenoii.  Emperor,  and  the  Isaurians.  E.  W.  Brooks,  EH,  April. 
Zuyder  Zee.  Reclaiming  ihe,  CJ. 
Zuyder  Zee.  Round  About  the.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Davies.  O. 
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